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To  Lhe  minds  of  most  meo  the  word  Nor- 
folk is  suggestive  merely  of  turkeys,  par- 
tridges, ana  the  four-course  shift  of  hus- 
bandry; while  to  the  ladies  it  conjures  up 
Ti«'oD3  of  crapes,  bombttzines,  lustres — all 
the  endless  combinations  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
tilk.  With  those  ideas  there  is  an  end  of 
Norfolk  to  the  world  at  large.  This  corner 
cf  Old  England  has  no  landscape  of  renowned 
beauty  or  grandeur  to  attract  the  tourist; 
though  in  the  wild,  the  curious,  and  even 
the  romantic,  it  may  be  richer  than  is  sus- 
pected. It  has  not  the  thinnest  vein  of  sub- 
terranean wealth  resembling  that  which  con- 
verts a  sweet  little  Welsh  valley,  or  a  breesy 
Scotch  upland,  into  a  seeming  Pandemonium. 
It  is  not  enriched  on  the  fiendish  condition  of 
having  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  diluted 
loot  and  coal'dust  as  a  fine-certain  on  the 
continuance  of  its  prosperity,  but  is  for  weeks 
and  months  illumined  oy  sunahine  to  which 


of  any  remarkably  glorious  "demonstration," 
which  would  bring  it  prominently  before  the 
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national  eye  in  newspaper  columns.  It  is  a 
quiet,  homely,  regular-living  province,  decid- 
edly open  to  the  reproach  of  being  soma 
modicum  of  years  behind-band.  It  is  liltto 
visited,  except  for  strugbtfonrard  buuness 
purposes.  A  few  summer  immigrants  come 
from  the  adjoining  inland  counties,  for  the 
sake  of  Yarmouth  jetty  and  its  sandy  beach. 
The  musical  festival  briiTgs  down  some  out- 
landish amateurs,  who,  while  in  the  fine  old 
city  of  Norwich,  doubtless  fancy  themselves 
at  the  iiyara  -jfiiwe ;  and  who  would  fiad 
their  impresuon  remarkably  confirmed  if  they 
had  the  courage  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
un/requented  line  of  coast — to  WintertoD, 
Horsey,  Salthouse,  or  SnetUsham.  An  ex- 
cursion thither  is  a  most  complete  and  exhil- 
arating escape  from  the  cut-and-dried  well- 
behaved  people  whom  Eiilhen  describes  as 
"  the  sitters  in  pews." 

Should  any  stranger  wish  really  to  explore 
the  sister  provinces  once  eo  dear  to  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  he  cannot  get  on  without 
some  knowledge  of  their  language,  and  there- 
fore we  have  placed  on  our  list  two  glossa- 
ries, both  careful  and  also  spirited  worka — 
for  even  glossaries  may  show  life.  Moor's 
was  put  together  with  great  zeal  and  good-. 
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will,  under  the  vivid  imprcssioDB  of  a  return 
home  after  twenty-years'  absence  in  India. 
Forby,  on  the  contrary,  passed  all  his  days 
within  the  boundaries  of  East  Anglia ;  yet  his 
Vocabulary,  unluckily  but  a  fragment,  is  en- 
livened with  a  heartiness  that  is  no  less  de- 
lightful. •  The  reverend  author  committed 
the  imprudence  of  taking  a  warm-bath,  to 
.which  he  was  unaccustomed,  without  the  . 
presence  of  an  attendant ;  fainting,  as  sup- 
posed, he  was  found  drowned.  His  friend 
and  pupil,  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  has  prefaced  the  posthumous 
work  with  a  pleasing  memoir. 

Browne  had  made  a  slight  beginning  in 
his  "  Tract  viii. — Of  Languages,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  Saxon  Tongue.'*  In  the  course 
of  it  he  observes : — '*  It  were  not  impossible 
to  make  an  original  reduction  of  many  words 
of  no  general  reception  in  England,  but  of 
common  use  in  iTorfolk,  or  peculiar  to  the 
East  Angle  countries ;  which  to  effect,  the 
Danish  language,  new  and  more  ancient,  may 
prove  of  good  advantage."  But  he  uses 
some  local  terms  passim,  as  snastf  the  burnt 
portion  of  the  wick  of  a  candle  (iii.  178). 
Forby  is  only  to  be  blamed  for  having  spoken 
of  his  subject  in  an  unduly  apologetic  tone. 
If,  as  he  truly  asserts,  after  much  prolix  and 
elaborate  criticism  by  the  annotators  on  the 
old  poets,  and  especially  Shakspeare,  *'  a  dif- 
ficulty often  remained  as  it  was  found,  which 
an  East  Anglian  clown  would  have  solved  at 
first  sight  or  hearing  " — he  should  have  seen 
no  need  to  anticipate  a  cold  reception — as  if, 
"  being  merely  oral,  and  existing  among  the 
unlettered  rustics  of  a  particular  district,  pro- 
vmcta/  language  were  of  little  concern  to 
general  readers,  of  sjLill  less  to  persons  of  re- 
fined education,  and  much  below  the  notice 
of  philologists."  But  the  truth  is,  that  Eng- 
litliiaen,  instead  of  being  proud  of  their 
couftty  vernacular,  as  they  ought,  are  mostly 
ashamed  of  it.  An  Italian,  although  He  may 
use  a  perfect  bocca  Romana  in  polite  society, 
would  «n  no  account  forget  his  home  dialect, 
whether  it  be  the  vocalic  Venetian,  the  harsh 
and  aspirated  Tuscan,  or  the  Neapolitan  mish- 
mash of  transplanted  "  roots."  Dialectic  Ital- 
ian is  not  thought  low  and  vulgar ;  it  has  its 
dictionaries,  its  standard  works,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  upper  classes ;  but  an  educated 
Englishman,  instead  of  being  proud  to  con- 
▼arse  with  his  rustic  neighbors  in  their  own 
idiom,  would  have  it  thought  that  he  was 
bom  nowhere.  If,  in  the  warmth  of  debate, 
a  phrase,  or  tone,  indicative  of  his  native  spot 
escapes  his  lips,  he  blushes  like  a  school-girl ; 
Ji&ifhe  had  uttered  naughty  words,  and  not 


the  very  language  of  Ben  Jonson,  Shak- 
speare, or  Chaucer.  The  study  of  Moor 
should  re-assure  many  such  timid  gentlemen. 
The  weakness,  too,  is  as  ineffectual  as  it  is 
unworthy.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  but 
can  be  detected  to  have  had  a  home,  how- 
ever much  he  may  mince  and  Londonize  his 
talk. 

The  Icenic  archaisms  collected  by  Forby 
are  still  alive  and  current  in  1851.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  some  competent  hand  would 
set  about  supplying  his  omissions.  He  "  can- 
not forbear  figuring  to  himself  some  plain, 
unpretending,  old-fashioned  yeoman,  who  has 
been  unmercifully  rallied  upon  his  Norfolk  or 
Suffolk  talk,  lighting  by  chance  upon  this 
book,  and  discovering  that  he  speaks  a  great 
deal  more  good  English  than  either  he  or  his 
corrector  Bestius  was  aware  of.  "  Some  of 
the  Norfolk  talk,  however,  is  very  tolerable 
French.  Thus,  paryard,  the  yard  by  the 
barn-door  where  the  farm -animals  are  kept, 
though  derived  by  Forby  from  par,  an  en- 
closed place,  is  clearly  the  pailler,  or  straw- 
yard,  which  some  Norman  brought  into  the 
country.  He  could  not  mistake  about  plan- 
cher,  a  boarded  floor,  and  refers  us  to  the 
planched  gate  in  "Measure  for  Measure." 
Some  words  in  his  list  strike  us  as  scarcely 
dialectic  ;  e,  g.,  poorly,  in  the  sense  of  ailing, 
and  onto — upon.  Others  fascinate  by  their 
apt  expressiveness,  as  plumpendicular ;  laU 
drum,  an  egregious  simpleton  a  fool  and  a 
half;  mush,  guardedly  silent;  pample,  to 
trample  lightly.  A  child  pamples  upon  a 
bed  in  a  garden  newly  raked,  or  upon  a  floor 
newly  washed.  A  heavy-heeled  fellow  slods 
over  either.  Some  expressions  seem  to  be 
Malapropic  rather  than  Icenic : — e.  g.,  refuge 
potatoes,  a  currency  of .  air,  and  circulating 
windows.  To  terrify  is  not  to  frighten,  but 
to  tease,  to  annoy.  Sheep  are  *nationly  terri- 
fied by  the  flies.  A  young  woman,  on  som  ^ 
proposition  being  made  to  her,  replies,  "  Sir, 
I  ha'  n't  no  projections. "  Another  suitor 
gains  a  hearing  by  the  promise  that  he  will 
not  contain  you  long.  An  entired  tradesman 
inclines  having  anything  more  to  do  with 
business :  he  'oon't  be  hull-ringled,  nor  yet 
made  a  hossfair  on  no  longer — that  he  oonU, 

One  grand  characteristic  of  the  East  Ang- 
lian dialect,  which  cannot  be  divested  of  its 
ludicrousness  even  by  classical  authority,  is 
the  system  of  abbreviation,  by  which  certain 
phrases  are  compressed  almost  into  nothing- 
ness. A  farmer  s  spouse  will  procustize  my 
husband  down  to  m^ushan.  Lord  Wode- 
house  must  submit  to  have  his  title  smoothed 
into  Wuddus.    We  can  call  to  mind  numer- 
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ous  utterances  of  Forbj's  examples,  such  as 
muckup  for  muck-heap,  sidus  for  sideways, 
wammel'cheeae  for  one  meal  (of  milk)  cheese, 
$hunt  for  should  not,  cup  for  come  up,  and 
it'ye  thinder  for  look  ye  yonder.  "  Bbwstrew?" 
(How  is  it  true?)  asks  a  skeptical  listener: 
"  StrewsgodiirCevn  /"  is  the  profane  reply. 
But  Shakspeare  uses  dup  for  do  ope.  Doff 
and  don  are  still  great  staples  with  the  mod- 
em-antique melodramatists.  "  But  all  these," 
says  Forby,  "  are  tight,  compact  condensa- 
tions of  two,  or  at  most  three  short  words. 
Some  are  on  a  larger  scale."  Take  this.  A 
^rl  employed  on  a  task  commonly  allotted  to 
boys,  called  herself  a  ^a/co6a«? — a  word  which 
might  puzzle  the  most  learned  East  Anglian 
philologist.  It  was  found  to  mean  a  girl- 
cow -hoy. 

Although  it  is  now  more  than  two  hund- 
red years  since  Browne  settled  in  Norwich, 
his  name  is  still  inseparable  from  much  that 
must  ever  be  of  interest  to  both  the  city  and 
the  county.  Besides  his  examples  of  the 
respectable  if  not  venerable  Icenic  phraseol- 
0^,  there  is  his  "  Account  of  Birds  found  in 
Norfolk"  (iv.  313),  enabling  the  naturalist  to 
discover  what  species  have  been  dnven  off 
by  cultivation  and  increased  population. 
Thus  "  Cranes  are  often  seen  here  in  hard 
winters,  especially  about  the  champian  and 
fieldy  part ; "  now,  they  never  make  their  ap- 
pearance. His  Ichthyological  Discourse  is 
worth  referring  to,  if  only  for  the  record, 
"  Salmon  no  common  fish  in  our  rivers,  though 
many  are  taken  in  the  Ouse ;  in  the  Bure,  or 
North  river ;  in  the  Waveny,  or  South  river ; 
in  the  Norwich  river  but  seldom,  and  in  the 
winter.  But  four  years  ago,  fifteen  were 
taken  atTrowse  Mill,  at  Chri8tmas."(iv.  384.) 
It  is  of  8ome  interest  to  know  that  two  hund- 
red years  have  not  altered  the  character  of 
certain  local  species.  "Oysters,  exceeding 
large,  about  Burnham  and  Hunstanton, 
whereof  many  are  eaten  raw  ;  the  shells  be- 
ing broken  with  cleavers ;  the  greater  part 
pickled,*  and  sent  weekly  to  London  and 
other  parts."  That  he  made  even  a  brief  list 
of  Fossil  Remains  (iv.  454)  shows  that  he 
was  in  advance  of  an  age  which  supposed 
such  things  to  be  Nature's  abortive  failures. 
His  Hydriotaphia  arose  out  of  "  The  Sepul- 
chral Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk."  The 
Vulgar  Errors  have  been  enriched  by  native 
materials ;  and  the  correspondence  given  by 

*  As  thuB :  "  Two  neat  pickles  may  be  contrived, 
the  one  of  oyiten  stewed  m  theur  own  vinegar,  with 
thvme,  lemon-peel,  onion,  mace,  pepper;  addinff 
Bbeniah  wine,  elder  vinegar,  three  or  four  pickled 
eaenmben^*— iv.  46Si 


Mr.  Wilkin  is  a  very  treasury  of  provincial 
antiquities,  manners,  and  natural  history. 

Of  the  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne^ 
which  cost  Mr.  Wilkin  the  labor  of  nearly 
twelve  years,  Southey  often  expressed  his 
very  warm  approbation — and  more  than  once 
he  promised  a  reviewal,  but  died  re  infecti. 
Were  not  the  multiplicity  of  the  laureate's 
tasks  so  well  known,  we  might  wonder,  as 
well  as  regret,  that  he  did  not  execute  his 
project.  His  mind  would  have  thoroughly 
sympathized  with  Browne's  in  all  that  related 
to  the  dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.  Both  of 
them  would  assuredly  interpret  locus  to  be 
any  passage  or  subject  around  which  it  was 
their  pleasure  to  gambol  and  curvet.  The 
"Doctor,"  in  one  of  his  freakish  moods, 
would  receive  with  an  approving  grin,  rather 
than  sift  with  stern  criticism.  Sir  Thomas's 
speculation  whether  painters  and  sculptors 
are  not  wrong  in  representing  Adam  with 
the  usual  umbilical  dimple — "  seeing  that  he 
was  not  born  of  woman,"  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  impressed  with  the  scar  that  is 
so  ornamental  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Nor  would  he  have  quarrelled  with  the  list 
of  empirical  remedies  for  the  gout,  which 
Browne  drew  up  for  the  use  of  those  "  un- 
satisfied with  the  many  rational  medicines ;" 
— such  as  "Wear  shoes  made  of  a  lion's 
skin,"  and  "  Try  the  way  of  transplantation ; 
give  poultices  taken  from  the  part  unto  dogs, 
and  let  a  whelp  lie  in  bed  with  you ;"  nor 
with  "  Musgcum  Clausum,  containing  rarities 
of  several  kinds,  scarce  or  never  seen  by  any 
man  now  living  :"  the  very  first  of  ^*  hich,  as 
a  fair  specimen,  is  "  A  poem  of  Ovidius 
Naso,  written  in  the  Getick  language ;  found 
wrapt  up  in  wax,  at  Sabaria,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary,  where  there  remains  a  tradition 
that  he  died  in  his  return  towards  Rome  from 
Tomos,  either  after  his  pardon  or  the  death 
of  Augustus." — 'T  is  sweet  to  trifle  now  and 
then  :  Southey *s  trifling  with  Browne  would 
have  been  a  perfect  Saturnalia  of  learned 
misrule. 

Sir  Thomas,  then,  though  bom  in  London 
(1605),  belongs  eminently  to  East  Anglia. 
After  a  liberal  education  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  he  settled  at  Norwich  as  a  physi- 
cian, in  1636,  and  retained  an  extensive 
practice  in  the  city  and  county  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  In  1641  he  married  "  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Mileham,  of  a  good  family  in  Norfolk."  In 
1642,  his  Religio  Medici  was  surreptitiously 
printed,  and  therefore  there  appears  to  us  a 
slight  anachronism  in  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks 
— "  This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the 
raillery  of  contemporary  wUa  u^qtl  ^  \&&tl^ 
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vbo  had  jual  been  wiiking  in  hit  nexD  book 
Ibat  we  might  procreate  like  Irtti  teilhoui 
conjanctioti ;"  and,  "  Whelber  ihe  lady  Aad 
bttn  yet  informed  of  thtie  contemptuous  posi- 
tions, or  whether  she  was  pleaded  with  the 
conquest  of  eo  formidable  a  rebel,  and  con- 
aidered  it  as  a  double  triumph  to  attract  sa 
much  merit,  nnd  overcome  so  powerful  pre- 
judicas  ;  or  whether,  Ac.  iStc."  The  corre- 
spondence Bbuwg  that  Mrs.  Dorothy,  amidst 
her  domestic  duties,  was  not  likely  to  care 
two  straws  about  what  her  man  thought  or 
wrote  on  such  matters,  so  be  it  he  did  but 
keep  the  pot  boiling  respectably,  and  provid- 
ed "  sheus,"  "cotts,"  "briclies,"  and  "man- 
to-gowns"  for  the  little  Brownes,  whether 
cuttings  01  seedlinga,  which  she  presented 
him  with  ia  not  slow  succession.  In  aulhor- 
Bhip  she  would  allow  him  to  be  eccentric ; 
but  if,  in  family  matters,  be  resembled  other 
every-day,  good-sort  of  doctors,  sbe  was  snl- 
isfied  and  bappy. 

Tbe  splendid  auccesa  of  tbe  Religio  Med- 
ici most  likely  took  Brogue  by  surprise. 
Though  possessed  of  a  modest  sense  of  his 
own  ability  and  a  respectable  iadependenee 
of  spirit,  he  was  far  above  the  arrogance  of 
vanity.  It  may  be  believed  that  most  writers 
who  eventually  attained  great  popularity, 
although  they  might  have  some  instiactive 
oonsciousDcss  of  the  power  within  them, 
were  yet  unable  to  guess  eiactly  how,  or 
when,  it  would  receive  a  public  recognition. 
They  just  let  their  inspiration  have  its  utter- 
ance. Nor  (in  many  cases  at  least)  could 
they  subsequently  tell  with  precision  what 
it  was  in  their  writings  which  had  fastened 
on  them  so  universal  a  sympathy.  The 
bond  of  attachment  between  an  author  and 
his  reader  may  be  too  subtle  for  analysis. 
Perhaps,  granting  even  a  superabundance  of 
genius,  with  all  the  soquired  skill  of  practice, 
disappointment  would  he  the  fate  of  bim 
who  determined  to  sit  down  and  compose, 
resolutely,  a  book  wlii<;h  should  laie,  as  de- 
cidedly and  confessedly  as  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  the  Religio 
Uedici. 

All  Browne's  subsequent  works  were  writ- 
ten in  Norwich  ;  and  not  a  few  minor  pieces, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  specially 

'  local.  In  1671,  he  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.,  when  on  a  visit'at  the  ancient  palace 
(always  so  styled)  of  the  Howards  in  Nor- 
wich. Eleven  years  later  he  was  seized  with 
a  colic,  which,  after  having  tortured  him 
about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  his 
birthday,  Oct.  19,  1682— anno  tela/.  76.  He 
did  lie  buried  in  tha  church  of  fit.  Pater 
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or  those  productions  which  take  high  rank 
in  a  formal  list  of  qpera  omnia,  the  Omdenof 
Cyrat  (16&8)  is  the  least  inviting,  though 
eminently  characteristic  of  its  author,  as  a 
at  once  shown  by  the  second  title,  viz.  "Tbe 
Quincuncial  Lozenge,  or  Net-work  Plantation 
of  the  Ancients,  artificially,  naturally,  mys- 
tically, considered."  Even  Mr.  Wilkin  con- 
fesses that  it  has,  by  general  consent,  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fanci/ul  of  his 
works,  and  that  the  most  eminent  even  of 
his  admirers  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  sport 
of  the  imagination.  There  are,  as  Coleridge 
says,  "quincunxes  ia  heaven  above,  quin- 
cunxes in  earth  below,  quincunxes  in  the  mind 


of  man,  quincunxes  in  tones,  in  optic  nerves, 
in  roots  of  trees,  in  leaves,,  in  everything," 
The  quinary  theory  of  created  things,  as 
propounded  by  some  few  modem  naturalists, 
would  have  been  a  great  God-send  to 
Browne;  and  Mr,  Wilkin  is  seriously  inclined 
to  regard  the  Qarden  of  Cyrus  in  a  higher 
point  of  view  than  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit. 
"  How  far,"  he  asks,  "  has  he  anticipated  in 
this  work  those  who  have  conducted  their 
inquiries  in  the  midst  of  incomparably  greater 
light  and  knowledge  ?"  (iii.  380.)  But  we 
may  safely  surmise,  that  the  pentangular 
speculations  of  Messrs,  Mackleay,  Vigors, 
and  Swainson  are  just  as  capable  of  practical 
use  and  strict  application,  as  are  the  decus- 
sated whimsies  of  the  amiable  physician  and 
philosopher  of  Norwich. 

The  Garden  of  Cyrus  is  so  styled  because 

"a!!  stories  do  look  upon  Cyrus  as  the  first  splendid 
snd  r^K^r  planter.  According  whereto  Xeno- 
phon  (in  (Economico)  described  liis  gallant  plan- 
tation at  Sardis,  thus  rendered  by  Strobtens — 
Arbores  fart  intertaUo  sitas,  rectos  ordines,  et 
omnia  perpukkri  in  qvinciincein  direcla.  That 
is,  the  rows  and  orders  so  handsomely  disposed, 
or  five  trees  so  set  togetlier,  that  n  regular  angu- 
larity, and  thorough  prospect,  was  left  on  every 
side  ;  owing  this  name  not  only  id  the  quintuple 
number  of  trees,  but  the  figure  declaring  thsl 
number,  which,  being  double  at  the  an<;1e,  makes 
up'tho  letter  X  : — that  is  llio  emphatical  decussa- 
tion, or  fundamental  figure. 

*'  Now.  though,  in  some  ancient  and  modern 
practice,  the  area,  ur  decussated  plot,  might  be  a 
perfect  square,  answerable  to  a  Tuscan  pedestal, 
and,  the  mdnquernio  or  cinque  point  of  a  dye, 
wherein  by  diagonal  lines  the  intersection  was 
rectangular — accommodable  unto  plantations  of 
large  growing  trees — and  we  must  not  deny  our- 
selves  (he  advantage  of  this  order;  yet  shall  we 
chiefly  insist  upon  that  of  Curtius  and  Porta  in 
their  brief  deacription  hereof.  Wherein  the  de- 
cuisU  ia  made  within  in  a  longilateral  square, 
with  opposite  angles,  acute  and  obtuse  at  the  in- 
tersection, and  BO  upon  progression  making  a 
rhombus  or  losenge  figuratioD." — iii.  3S6. 
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With  this  lozenge  as  his  sole  semaphore 
and  guide,  Browne  starts  at  full  gallop  on 
his  literary  steeple-chase  ;  if  he  halts  a  mo- 
ment for  refreshment,  it  can  only  he  at  the 
sign  of  the  Chequers.  He  gets  more  and 
more  excited  hy  the  game,  hut  diamonds  are 
trumps  at  every  hand.  He  finds  even  the 
Garden  of  Eden  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style, 
and  prohably  full  of  quincunxes.  "  Since  in 
Paradise  itself  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  what- 
ever was  the  ancient  figure,  there  wanted 
not  a  centre  and  rule  of  decussation."  iii. 
393.  Of  course  not ;  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way  to  lozenges. 

"The  net-works  and  nets  of  antiquity  were 
little  difierent  in  Ihe  form  from  our»  at  present. 
As  for  that  famous  net-work  of  Vulcan,  which 
inclosed  Mars  and  Venus,  and  caused  that  unex- 
tinguishable  laugh  in  heaven — since  the  gods 
themselves  could  not  discern  it,  we  shall  not  pry 
into  it.  .  .  .  Heralds  have  not  omitted  this 
order  or  imitation  thereof,  while  thev  symbolically 
adorn  their  scutcheons  with  mascles,  fusils,  and 
saltyres,  and  while  they  dispose  the  figures  of  er- 
mines, and  varied  coats  in  thisquincuncial  method. 
The  safne  is  not  forgot  by  lapidaries,  while  they 
cut  their  gems  pyramidally,  or  by  sequicrural  tri- 
angles. Perspective  pictures  in  their  base,  hori- 
zon, and  lines  of  distances,  cannot  escape  these 
rhomboidal  decussations.  Sculptors,  in  their 
strongest  shadows,  after  this  order  do  draw  their 
double  hatches." — iii.  396. 


And  so  on,  ad  infinitum  it  mlcfht  be.  Browne 
stops  only  because  be  chooses  to  stop,  not 
because  he  has  run  himself  dry.  There  are 
digressions,  it  is  true,  but  not  of  wide  circuit. 
We  do  not  regret  them  when  they  contain 
passages  like  the  following : — 

•*  Light  that  makes  some  things  seen,  makes 
some  invisible ;  were  it  not  for  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  the  noblest  part  of  the  crea- 
tion had  remained  unseen,  and  the  stars  in  heaven 
as  invisible  as  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  were 
created  above  the  horizon  with  the  sun,  or  there 
was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them.  The  greatest 
mystery  of  religion  is  expressed  by  adumbration, 
and  in  the  noblest  part  of  Jewish  types  we  find 
the  cherubim  shadowing  the  mercy-seat.  Life 
itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and  souls  de- 
parted but  shadows  of  the  living.  All  things  fall 
under  this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  dark 
simulacrum,  and  the  light  but  the  shadow  of 
God."— iii.  436. 

But  the  moment  the  clock  strikes  five  in 
any  way,  Browne  is  back  again  amidst  his 
9ylva  of  pentagons  and  lozenges.  He  nauseates 


".  crambe  verities  and  questions  over-que- 
ried," and  informs  us  that  "  the  noble  Anto- 
ninus doth  in  some  sense  call  the  soul  itself 
a  rhombus."  This  proposition  is  the  sum  of 
all  things,  and  therefore,  as  he  says,  "  'tis 
time  to  close  the  five  ports  of  knowledge " 
on  this  transcendental  matter.  But  we  can- 
not even  walk  away  from  his  symmetrical 
garden  without  being  reminded,  finally,  that 
**  the  incession  or  local  motion  of  animals  is 
made  with  analogy  unto  this  figure,  by  de- 
cussative  diametrals,  quincuncial  lines,  and 
angles ;"  and  that  even  in  the  motion  of  man 
the  legs.  ''  do  move  quincuncially  by  single 
angles  with  some  resemblance  of  a  V,  meas- 
ured by  successive  advancement  from  each 
foot,  and  the  angle  of  indenture  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  extent  or  brevity  of  the 
stride." 

Far  more  valuable  than  the  Garden  of 
Cyrus  is  the  Hydriotaphia — originally  pub- 
lished also  in  1658.  This  "Discourse  of 
the  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Nor- 
folk" is  made  the  homely  ribbon  on  which 
pearls  of  learning  and  bright  gems  of  fancy 
are  profusely  strung.  The  dismterment  of  a 
few  earthen  vessels,  containing  the  ashes  of 
our  Roman  conquerors,  is  the  spell  which 
calls  up  a  complete  kaleidoscope  of  sparkling 
visions,  the  changes  and  contrasts  of  which 
'  are  inexhaustible.  "  Time,"  he  says,  "  which 
reveals  old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new 
discoveries  in  earth,  and  even  earth  itself  a 
discovery.  That  great  antiquity  America 
latf  buried  for  thousands  qf  years,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  urn  to  us.** 
When  a  writer  is  thus  able  to  stretch  forth 
his  tentncula  in  a  thousand  directions,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  follow  him,  or  to  compress 
him  within  the  limits  of  a  Review.  From 
many  treatises  the  cream  may  be  skimmed ; 
but  when  an  essay  is  all  cream,  a  taste  here 
and  there  is  the  only  way  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  dish. 

"  That  carnal  interment  was  of  the  elder  date, 
the  old  examples  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs 
are  sufiicient  to  illustrate.  God  himself,  that 
buried  but  one,  was  pleased  to  make  choice  of  this 
way,  collectible  from  Scripture  expression,  and 
the  hot  contest  between  fSatan  and  the  Archangel 
about  discovering  the  body  of  Moses.  Others,  by 
preferring  the  fiery  resolution,  politically  declined 
the  malice  of  enemies.  Which  consideration  led 
Sylla  unto  this  practice  ;  who  having  thus  served 
the  body  of  Marius,  could  not  but  fear  a  retalia- 
tion upon  his  own." 

Browne  litttle  suspected  (in  1658)  how 
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ihorllf  Cromwell  was  to  afford  a  new  in-  I 
■tonce  of  posthumous  indignity.     Again : — 

"  ChriiitianB  dispute  how  tbeir  bodies  should  lie 
in  the  grave.  In  uraal  interment  the]'  clesTl]' 
escaped  this  contioversy.  To  be  gnawed  out  of 
onr  graves,  to  hare  our  skulls  msde  drinking 
bawls,  and  our  bones  turned  into  pipes,  to  delight 
and  spoK  oar  eneinies,  are  tragical  abominatiiKis 
wcaped  in  burning  burials." 

But  on  the  other  hand : — 

"When  Alexander  opened  the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
the  reniainins  bones  diMovered  his  proportion, 
whereof  umal  fragments  afford  but  a  bad  conjec- 
tnre,  and  have  this  disadvantage,  that  thejr  leave 
OB  ignorant  of  moat  personal  discoveries." — p.  479. 

The  passage  is  almost  prophetic  of  the 
fate  of  Browne's  own  remains.  Strange  ape- 
flialLies  touching  cremation  are  also  given  in 
great  abundance : — 

"  To  bam  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  for 
lime,  seems  no  irrational  ferity ;  hut  to  drink  of 
the  asbes  of  dead  relations  a  paasionate  prodi- 
gality. 

'■" — e  bones  make  beat  skeleioni, >-j— 


quick  aitd  speediest  ashes.  Who  would  expect  a 
quick  flame  from  hydroplcal  Heraclitus  ?  The 
poi.Boned  soldier  (in  Plutarch),  when  his  belly 
brake,  put  out  two'pyres.  Tbougb  the  funeial 
pyre  of  Patroclua  took  up  an  hnnd^  foot,  a  piece 
of  an  old  boat  burnt  Pompey;  and  if  the  burthen 
of  Isaac  were  sufficient  for  an  holocaust,  a  man 
nnay  carry  his  own  pyre." 

The  Hydriotnpbia  contains  many  passages 
of  a  higher  tone : — 

"  Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part 
roust  be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not 
been ;  to  be  found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in 
the  record  of  man.  Twenty-seven  names  make 
up  tbe  first  story  before  tlie  Sood,  and  the  recorded 
names  ever  since  contain  not  one  living  century. 
The  number  of  the  dead  long  exceedeih  all  thai 
shall  live. 

"  Who  cares  to  subaisl  like  Hippocrates'  pa- 
tients,or  Acbiiles'  horaes  in  Homer,  under  naked 
nominations,  without  deserts  and  noble  acta, 
which  are  the  balEam  of  our  memariea,  the  tnlele- 
ehia  and  soul  of  our  aubsistences  J  To  be  name- 
less in  worthy  deeds  exceeds  an  infamous  history. 
The  Canaanitiab  woman  lives  more  happily  with- 
out a  name  than  Herodias  with  one.  And  who 
had  not  rather  bave  been  the  good  thief  than 
Pilate  1 

"Were  tbe  happinesB  of  the  nent  world  as 
closely  apprehended  as  the  felicities  of  this,  it 
WouM  be  a  martyrdom  to  live ;  and  unto  such  aa 
consider  none  hereafter,  it  must  be  more  than 
death  to  die,  which  makes  us  amazed  at  those  au- 
dacities that  durst  be  nothing  and  return  into  their 
chaos  again. 


"  The  particulars  of  fuiare  beio^  must  needs 
!;a  dark  unto  ancient  theories,  which  Christian 
philosophy  vet  determines  but  in  a  cloud  of  opin- 
B.  A  dialogue  between  two  infants  in  the 
mb,  concerning  the  state  of  tbia  world,  might 
liandsomely  illustrate  our  ignorance  of  the  next. 
Thereof  metbinks  we  yet  discourse  in  Plato's  den, 
Lod  are  but  embryo  philosophers. 

"  Happy  are  they  wbicb  live  not  in  that  diead- 
rantage  of  time,  when  men  could  say  little  for 
futurity,  but  from  reason ;  whereby  the  noblest 
tninda  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths  and  melan- 
nboly  dissol  utions.  With  hopes,  Socrates  wanned 
his  doubtful  spirits  against  that  cold  potion ;  and 
Cato,  before  he  duret  give  the  fatal  stroke,  spent 
l>art  of  the  night  in  reading  Plato,  thereby  con- 


choly  can  throw  at  a  man.  to  tell  bim  be  is  at  the 
end  of  his  nature ;  or  that  there  is  no  furiber  state 
U>  come,  unto  which  this  seems  progressionaJ,  and 
otherwise  made  in  vain." 

The  Chriilian  Moralt  (posthumous,  1V16), 
though  searched  out  by  an  archbishop  and 
published  by  an  archdeacon,  hardly  answer  to 
the  title  which  stands  at  their  head.  Those 
who  refer  to  them  for  Uhrittian  morality, 
will  find  much  that  they  did  not  go  for,  and 
be  disappointed  of  much  which  they  did 
expect.  Tbe  treatise  is  not  even  a  formal 
specimen  of  sound  Gentile  ethics,  but  a  com- 

Sendium  of  sensible  maxims  of  worldly  nis- 
om,  such  as  might  have  come  from  a  .less 
insincere  Chesterheld  or  a  less  cynical  Rocfae- 
foocauld.  "  Qood  admonitions,"  says  Sir 
Thomas,  "  knock  not  always  in  vain  ;"  but 
his  taps  are  as  feeble  as  the  didactic  lesson  of 
grandmamma :  "  Now,  dear  Johnny,  be  sure 
you  be  a  good  lit  tlV  boy!"  Browne  himself  had 
a  well-regulated,  fully -em  ployed  mind,  with 
passions  of  hut  slight  intensity,  and  seems 
scarcely  to  have  known  the  force  of  the 
ejaculation,  "  The  good  that  I  would  I  do 
not :  but  the  evil  which  I  would  sot,  that  Z 
do.  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  V 

"Rest  not  in  an  ovation,  bat  a  triumph  over  thy 

Eaasiona,  Let  anger  walk  banging  down  the 
ead ;  let  malice  go  manacled  and  envy  fettered 
after  thee.  Behold  within  thee  the  long  train  of 
thy  trophies,  not  without  thee.  Make  the  quar 
relling  Lapithytea  sleep  and  Centaurs  within  lie 
.quiet.  Chain  up  the  unruly  legion  of  thy  breast. 
Lead  thine  own  captivity  captive,  and  be  Qesai 
ttithin  thyself. 

"  Be  not  a  Hereults  furens  abroad  and  a  pol- 
troon within  thyself.  To  chase  our  enemies  out 
of  tbe  field,  and  be  led  captive  by  our  vices ;  to 
beat  down  our  foes,  and  fall  down  to  our  concn- 

Eiscences,  are  soleclsma  in  moral  schools,  and  no 
lorel  attends  tiiem.    To  well  manage  our  affec- 
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tions  and  wild  horaea  or  Plato,  are  the  highest 
Circmses ;  and  tlie  noblest  digladiation  is  in  the 
theatre  of  oriraelve?  ;  for  therein  oor  inward  an- 
twonists,  not  only,  lilie  common  ^l*diatorB,  with 
urainar;  weapons  and  do wn-rieht  blows  make  at 
as;  but  also,  like  retiaiy  ana  laqucary  combat- 
anta,  with  nets,  frauds,  and  entangle ncntB,  fall 
upon  UB." — i7.  70. 

It  ia  true,  he  adds,  that  in  such  combats 
"  not  the  armor  of  Aohilles,  but  the  armattire 
of  St.  PatJ,  givea  the  glorious  day,  and  tri- 
nmpha,  not  leading  up  to  capitols,  but  to  the 
highest  faeaveus ;'  but  he  immediately  falls 
back  into  the  old  atrain — "  Let  right  reason  be 
thy  Lyoorgus!"  Ac. ;  and  the  treatise  proceeds 
as  a  pleasing  bint-book  for  decent  conduct, 
and  not  in  the  least  as  a  manual  of  Christian 
monilB,  or  a  foundation  of  Christian  strength. 
The  Letter  to  a  Friend,  to  which  this  is  in- 
tended Bs  a  corollary  and  aupplement,  is  far 
more  edifying,  as  well  as  far  more  touching 
and  beantifur 

With  this  knowledge  of  what  Browne's 
Chrutian  Morali  are  not,  they  are  well 
worth  looking  into  now  ^d  then  for  the 
ahrewd,  honest,  practical  notions  tliey  con- 
t^n.  As  in  his  other  works,  metaphors  and 
illustrations  are  produced  in  such  rapid  suc- 
ceasion,  as  almost  to  fatigue  the  reader's 
attention.  It  is  a  Chinese  feast  of  a  hundred 
little  dishes,  served  in  a  hundred  different 
ways,  yet  all  rather  stimulant  than  eatjsfy- 
ing.  One  of  his  less  decorated  passages  is 
B>  follows : — 

"  When  ihou  lookeat  upon  the  imperfectionB  of 
others,  allow  one  eye  for  what  is  laudablB  I 
them,  and  the  balance  they  have  from  some  er 
celleney  which  may  render  them  considerable. 

"  Since  goodneas  la  exemplary  in  all,  if  olbei 
hare  not  our  virlnea,  let  ua  not  be  wanling  J 
Ibeira;  nor,  acoming  Ibem  forlhelr  vicea  whereof 
we  are  free,  be  condemned  by  tbeir  virtues  wherein 
we  are  deScient.  For  perfection  is  noi,  like 
light,  centred  in  any  one  body  ;  but,  like  llie  dis- 
persed aeminalities  of  vegetables  at  the  creation, 
scattered  throagh  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  no 
place  producing  all,  and  almost  all  some.  So  that 
■  '  tia  well  if  a  perfect  man  can  be  made  i 
many  men,  and,  to  the  perfect  eye  of  God, 
oat  of  mankind." 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
Epccimen  both  of  the  style  and  temper  of  the 

"  Hake  not  one  in  the  Hisloria  Horribilis;  flay 
not  thy  servant  for  a  broken  f^lasa ;  aapereronte 
not  in  the  worst  sense.   Be  not  stoically  mistaken 


nwa  of  revenge  fly  abort,  oi  be  aimed,  like  tboee 


of  Jonathan,  lo  ThII  beside  the  mark.    Too  many 

there  be  to  whom  a  dead  enemy  smells  well,  and 
who  find  muhk  and  amtwr  in  revenge.  But  patient 
meekness  lakes  injuries  like  pills,  nol  chewing  ^tj 
sicaUoicing  ihem  doirn,  laconically  suffering,  and 
silently  passing  (hem  over;  while  angered  pride 
makes  a  noise,  like  HomeTican  Mars,  at  every* 
scratch  of  offences.  Since  women  do  most  delight 
in  revenge,  it  may  seem  but  feminine  manhood 
to  be  vindictive.  If  thou  must  needs  have  thy 
revenge  of  thine  enemy,  with  a  soft  tongue  break 
his  bones,  heap  coals  of  fire  on  hie  head,  forgiva 
him,  and  enjoy  it.  If  thoa  liaat  not  mercy  for 
others,  yet  be  not  cruel  unto  thyself.  To  nuni- 
nale  npon  evils,  to  make  critical  notea  upon  inju- 
ries, and  be  loo  acute  in  their  apprehensions,  ia  to 
add  unto  our  own  tortures,  to  feather  the  arrows 
of  our  enemies,  to  lash  ouraelvea  with  the  acor- 
piona  of  our  foes,  and  lo  resolve  to  sleep  no  mwej 
for  injariea  long  dreamt  on  take  away  at  last  alt 
rest,  and  he  stseps  but  like  Regulus  who  buaielh 
his  bead  about  them." 

The  Rtligia  Medici,  though  written  mnoh 
earlier,  was  first  published,  as  we  hnve  teen, 
by  a  pirate  in  1S42.  Its  precise  tendency 
and  object  have  puzzled  the  world  from  that 
time  to  this  ;  its  ability  lins  been  unanimooa- 
1y  acknowledged.  By  some  the  writer  has 
been  stigmatized  as  an  infidel,  by  otbera 
lauded  as  a  Roman  Catholic  under  the  com- 
pulsory disguise  of  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Meanwhile  tlie  book  attained  at 
Rome  the  honors  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 
Mr.  Wilkin  refers  (hose  who  do  not  perceive 
in  it  its  own  vindication  to  the  eloquent  and 
conclusive  observations  of  the  author's  great 
admirer  and  biographer,  Dr.  Johnson  ;• 
while  the  nnnotator  to  the  edition  of  16S6, 
Mr.  Thomas  Keck,  asserts  that  no  more  b 


that  (contrary,  to  the  opinion  of  the  unlearn- 
ed) physicians  have  religion  as  well  as  other 


•  "It  is,  indeed,  suiuewbat  von dcrful  that  ha 
sliould  be  placed  williuut  the  pole  of  Chriatiani^, 
who  dedareB  that  '  he  aasumea  the  honorable  atyU 
of  a  Christian,  not  because  it  is  the  religion  of  ni* 
country,  but  beHiuBc,  having  in  hia  riper  years  and 
confirmed  judgment  seen  and  eiemincd  all,  be  find* 
liimself  obliged,  by  the  principles  of  grace  and  tba 
law  of  his  own  reason,  to  embrace  no  other  name  but 
this ;'  who,  to  specify  his  persuasion  yet  more,  tella 
US  that  ■  bo  is  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  of  the  sama 
beliefonr  Saviour  taught,  the  Apwtlcsdiwcmlustad, 
the  fathere  authorized,  and  Ihc  martyrs  confirmed ;' 
who,  though  '  paradoaical  in  pbilosophy,  loves  in 
divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  road,'  and  pleases  him- 
self; that  'he  has  no  taint  of  heresy,  sohiam,  or 
error;'  to  whom,  'where  the  Scripture  is  silent,  ths 
church  u  a  teit;  where  tliat  speaks,  'tis  bat  a  com- 
ment;' and  who  uses  not'  lb«  dictates  of  fais  own 
reason  but  wherethereisajobtuleuce  of  both.'"'— 
Life  by  Johnton. 
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mea."  The  irorda  of  his  personal  friend  Hr. 
Whiwfoot  are  perhaps  those  which  ought  to 
bo  relied  upon  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
ininoat  sentiments  of  a  mind  so  honorable 
though  fiighty  hs  his,  who  candidly  saya  of 
Jiimeelf,  "  When  Icannot  satisfy  my  reason, 
Iloveio  humor  my  fancy." — ii.  14. 

"  In  hia  religion  he  continued  in  ihe  same  mind 
which  he  had  declared  in  his  first  book,  written 
when  he  was  aboutthirty  years  old, — hia  Retigio 
Mtdici,  wherein  he  fall;  assented  to  that  or  the 
Church  of  England,  preferring  it  before  any  in 
the  world,  aa  did  the  learned  Groliua.  He  attend- 
ed the  public  aervice  very  constantly,  when  he 
WM  not  withheld  by  hts  practice.;  never  missed 
the  Sacrament  in  hia  parish,  if  he  were  in  town ; 
read  the  beat  Enetish  eermon^  he  could  bear  of, 
with  liberal  appTsnse,  and  delighted  not  in  con- 
troversies."— i.  xvl. 

The  hardest  and  most  painful  hits  that 
Browne  ever  received  on  account  of  the 
Religio  Medici  were  those,  probably,  whiijh 
were  ^ren  by  the  envious  sneers  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby.  The  tone  of  the  "  Obserra- 
ttona"  is  conveyed  by  a  single  sentence  from 
them  :  "  Assuredly  one  cannot  err  in  taking 
this  author  for  a  very  fine  ingenious  gentle- 
msQ,  but,  for  how  deep  a  scholar,  I  leave 
untothem  to  judge  that  are  abler  than  I  am." 
(ii.  129.)  And  the  wounds  were  now  and 
then  envenomed  by  the  insertion  of  a  minute 
point  of  stinging  truth  :  "  What  should  I  say 
of  hb  making  so  particular  a  narration  of 
personal  things  and  private  thoughts  of  his 
(Twn,  which  1  make  aceounl  islkt  chief  end  of 
Ai(  tcrilin^  ikii  dheourie  1 "  Digby  is 
Uiankfut  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are, 
supers tiliouB  and  credulous,  even  as  this 
Browne : — 

"1  acknowledge  ingennously  Our  physician'a 
experience  hath  the  advantage  of  my  philosophy 
in  knowing  there  are  witches.  And  1  confess  I 
doabt  aa  much  of  llie  efficacy  of  tiiose  magical 
nilea  he  speaketh  of,  aa  aNu  of  finding  out  of 
inyMeriea  by   the  courteous   revelation  of  spir- 


And  yet  he,  Digby,  soberly  eiplains  why 
"terrene  souls  appeur  ofteneat  in  cemeteriea 
and  charnel-houses"  (ii.  131),  and  that  to  the 
game  cause  "  pemdventure  may  he  reduced 
the  strange  effect  which  is  frequently  seen  in 
England,  when,  at  the  approach  of  the 
murderer,  the  elaio  body  suddenly  bleedeth 
tfrcah."— ii.  136. 

The  re-perusal  of  these  deep  debates  be- 
tween Browne  and  h's  assailants  emboldens 
UB  to  the  coDfessioQ  that  we  never  greatly 
cared 


"  On  metaphysic  jaJe  to  prance. 
Step  high,  and  ne'er  a  foot  advance." 

The  attempt  of  the  soul  thoroughly  to  grasp 
itself  and  its  relations  to  a  higher  order  of 
heings  involves  an  utter  impossibility.  It  b 
as  if  a  watchmaker  were  resolved  to  con- 
struct a  watch  that  would  regulate,  and  set, 
and  wind  up  Itself.  The  floating  straw,  car- 
ried along  by  the  stream,  demands  to  r^n- 
late  the  force  and  direction  of  the  current. 
An  Irishman  might  liken  the  philosopher 
who  would  obey  the  ^vuli  iriauriiv  with  the 
degree  of  intimate  and  transcendental  know- 
ledge that  has  been  attempted  by  certmn 
celebrities  and  nnintelligibilitJes,  to  the  Her- 
culean Paddy,  who,  oy  some  sleight  of 
band,  took  himself  up  in  his  own  arms,  lifted 
himself  from  the  ground,  and  then  ran  away 
with  himself.  Brown  truly  said,  "  God  hath 
not  made  a  creature  that  can  comprehend 
him;  'tis  a  privilege  of  his  own  nature" 
(ii.  16) ;  but  he  might  have  used  similar  ei- 

firessions  in  reference  to  topics  many  degrees 
ower  than  the  nature  of  the  Godhead. 


— not  half  so  entertaining,  and  ^baps  not 
so  edifyitag  as  the  "slandera — that  old  men 
have  gray  beards  ;  that  their  faces  are 
wrinkled ;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful 
lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams." 
Browne's  "words"  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  m.iny  others  of  the  same  sample. 
He  might  well  say,  that  "  with  the  wiidom 
of  God  he  recreates  his  understanding — with 
his  eternilg  he  confounds  it."  The  satisfac- 
tory results  which  be  attained  may  be  be- 
lieved attributable  to  his  making  the  study 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  works  of  Ood  a  cor- 
rective of  bis  passion  for  the  solitary  recrea- 
tion of  "  posing  his  apprehension  with  in- 
volved enigmns"  (ii.  13) — the  same  which 
are  related  to  have  been  found  baffling  in 
another  sphere — -where  more  potent  intelli- 
gences 

■'"  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate ; 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute ; 
(Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy '.) 
And  foond  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

Let  us  contrast  two  not  far  disjacent  pas- 
sages of  the  Religio  Medici : — 

*  The  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by 
beasts,  bat  stadied  and  contemplated  by  man  :  'tis 
the  debt  of  reason   we  owe  unto  God,  and  the 
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bomaffe  we  p)^for  not  being  beasts.  Without 
this,  Uie  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been, 
or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth  day,  when  as  yet 
there  was  not  a  creature  that  could  conceive  or 
say  there  was  a  world.  Hie  wisdom  of  God  re- 
ceives small  honor  from  those  vulgar  heads  thai 
rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  gross  rusticity  ad- 
mire his  works.  Those  only  magnify  him,  whose 
judicious  inquiry  into  hts  acts  and  deliberate  re- 
search  into  his  creatures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout 
and  learned  admiration.  Every  essence,  created 
or  uncreated,  hath  its  final  cause,  and  some  posi- 
tive end  both  of  essence  apd  operation.  This  is 
the  cause  I  grope  after  in  the  works  of  nature; 
on  this  hangs  the  providence  of  God.  To  raiae  so 
beauteous  a  structure  as  the  world  and  the  crea- 
tures thereof  was  but  his  art;  but  their  sundry  and 
divided  operations,  with  their  predestinated  ends, 
are  from  the  treasury  of  his  wisdom." — ii.  18-20. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  is  the 
theme  and  the  principle,  the  workiut;  out  of 
which  has  produced  some  of  the  noblest 
works  that  adorn  our  literature.  The  sub- 
ject, too,  is  inexhaustible ;  as  we  increase  in 
knowledge,  so  will  it  in  richness  and  power. 
But  what  are  we — what  are  we  like  to  be — 
the  wiser  and  the  better  for  such  specula- 
tions as  are  about  to  be  quoted  ? 

"  Who  can  speak  of  eternity  without  a  solecism, 
or  think  thereof  without  an  ecstasy  ?  Time  we 
may  comprehend;  'tis  but  five  days  older  than 
ourselves,  and  hath  the  same  horoscope  with  the 
world  ;  but,  to  retire  so  far  back  as  to  apprehend 
a  beginning — to  give  such  an  infinite  start  fur- 
wards  as  to  conceive  an  end — in  an  essence  that 
we  affirm  hath  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it 
puts  my  reason  to  St.  PauPs  sanctuary  ;  my  philos- 
ophy dares  not  say  the  angels  can  do  it.  .  .  .  In 
eternity  there  is  no  distinction  of  tenses ;  and 
therefore  that  terrible  term  predestination,  \\hich 
bath  troubled  so  many  weak  heads  to  conceive 
and  the  wisest  to  explain,  is  in  respect  to  God  no 
prescious  determination  of  our  estates  to  come,  but 
a  definitive  blast  of  his  will  already  fulfilled,  and 
at  the  instant  that  he  first  decreed  it ;  for  to  eter- 
nity, which  is  indivisible,  and  altogether,  the  Ia&t 
trump  is  alreadv  sounded,  the  reprobates  in  the 
flame,  and  the  blessed  in  Abraham's  bosom.  St. 
Peter  speaks  modestly,  when  he  saith, '  a  thousand 
years  to  God  are  but  as  one  day :'  for,  to  speak 
Tike  a  philosopher,  those  continued  instances  of 
time,  which  flow  into  a  thousand  years,  make  not 
to  him  one  moment.  What  to  us  is  to  come,  to 
his  eternity  is  present ;  his  whole  duration  being 
but  one  permanent  pointy  without  succession,  parts, 
flux,  or  division, 

^  There  is  no  attribute  that  adds  more  difficulty 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  where,  though  in  a 
relative  way  of  Father  and  Son,  we  must  deny  a 
priority.  I  wonder  how  Aristotle  could  conceive 
the  world  eternal,  or  how  he  could  make  good  two 
eternities.  His  similitude  of  a  triangle  compre- 
hended in  a  square,  doth  somewhat  illustrate  the 
trinity  of  our  souls,  and  that  the  triple  unity  of 


Grod  ;  for  there  is  in  us  not  three,  but  a  trinity  of 
souls  ;  because  there  is  in  us,  if  not  three  distinct 
souls,  yet  differing  faculties,  that  can  and  do  sub- 
sist apart  in  different  subjects,  and  yet  in  us  are 
thus  united  as  to  make  but  one  soul  and  substance. 
If  one  soul  were  so  perfect  as  to  inform  three  di«- 
tinct  Mies,  that  were  a  petty  trinity.  Conceive 
the  distinct  number  of  three,  not  divided  nor 
separated  by  the  intellect,  but  actually  compre- 
hended in  its  unity,  and  that  is  a  perfect  trinity. 
I  have  often  admired  the  mystical  way  of  Pythag- 
oras, and  the  secret  magic  of  numbers.  A* 
ware  of  philosophy,  is  a  precept  not  to  bo  received 
in  too  large  a  sense  :  for,  in  this  mass  of  nature, 
there  is  a  set  of  things  that  carry  in  their  front, 
though  not  in  capital  letters,  yet  in  stenography 
and  ^ort  characters,  something  of  divinity;  which, 
to  wiser  reasons,  serve  as  luminaries  in  the  abyss 
of  knowledge,  and,  to  judicious  belief:^,  as  scales 
and  rundles  to  mount  the  pinnacles  and  highest 
pieces  of  divinity.  The  severe  schools  shall 
never  laugh  me  out  of  the  philosophy  of  Hermes, 
that  this  visible  world  is*but  a  picture  of  the  in- 
visible, wherein  as  a  portrait,  things  arc  not  truly, 
but  in  equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit 
some  real  substance  in  that  invisible  fabric*" — 
ii.  16-17. 

The  ear  is  tickled  by  well-contrasted 
words,  and  the  mind  is  amused  by  a  phan- 
tasmagoria of  sublime  visions  ;  but,  is  not 
the  time  approaching  when  efforts  to  explain 
the  inexplicable  will  cease  to  be  dignified  by 
the  title  of  wisdom,  or  even  by  the  more 
modest  appellation  of  pliilosopliy  ? 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  feeling  of  this  kind, 
and  an  understood,  if  not  a  formally  pro- 
nounced verdict  of  public  opinion,  which  has 
given  to  the  Pseudodoiia  Epidemica,  or 
Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Com  won  Errors, 
the  palm  of  popularity  and  the  praise  of 
usefulness  beyond  all  the  other  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  Nor  do  we  see  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  vlth  Messrs.  Wilkin  and 
Basil  Montagu,  that  the  work  "  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  mental  activity  of  its  author 
alone," — and  that  "  we  are  not  to  regard 
it  solely  as  the  result  of  his  own  native  and 
irrepressible  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  of 
that  unrelenting  spirit  of  investigation  which 
led  him  to  scrutinize  every  position  before  ha 
admitted  it."  (ii.  161.)  On  the  contrary, 
he  felt  with  Sir  Hamon  L*£strange  that 
"naturalists  readily  follow  one  another,  as 
wild  geese  fly  ;"  other  **  learned  discourses" 
professing  a  similar  object,  were  yet  unsatis- 
factory to  his  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  he  de- 
termined to  investigate  matters  for  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  consciousness  that  "a 
work  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  performed 
upon  one  legg  ;  and  should  smell  of  oyle,  if 
duly    and    deservedly   handled." — ii.    119. 
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SucU  a  work  was  maDifestly  one  of  the 
daideralaot  literature — 

"  And,  thererore,  we  are  often  conBtraJned  to 
stand  alone  against  the  Etren^  of  opinion,  and 
to  meet  the  Goliah  and  giant  of  autliorily  with 
contemptible  pebbiea  and  feeble  ar^nnenls  drawn 
from  tlie  scrip  and  slender  atock  of  oatBelvee." 

Lord  Bacon's  opinions  as  lo  the  tueofdovhtt 
could  be  of  little  service  to  him.  He  waged 
a  bolder  warfare :  "For,"  he  says, 

"  knowledge  is  made  by  oblirion  ;  and,  to  pur- 
chase a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we 
must  forget  and  part  with  macii  we  know.  We 
hope  it  will  nol  be  unconsidered,  that  we  find  no 
open  track,  or  constant  manuduction  in  lliia  laby- 
rinth, but  are  oflentimea  fain  to  wander  in  the 
America  anil  untravelled  parts  of  truth." 

It  is  no  just  reproach  against  Browne,  and 
DO  dlsquallG cation  for  his  task  of  sweeping 
away  vulgar  errors,  that  he  was  not  himself 
wholly  free  from  those  of  his  own  age,  or  the 
ages  immcdirttely  preceding  it; — that  he 
was,  as  Mr.  Wilkin  states,  "  a  stout  ad- 
herent to  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Ptole- 
mwc  astronomy  ;" — that  he  believed  eels 
might  be  bred  "  on  or  in  the  buck  of  a  cod- 
fish ;" — that  he  did  riot  refuse  to  "  send  cer 
tificatea  for  the  eyiH  for  diiers  to  be  touched 
by  His  Mnjestio  "  (i.  259);  that  '■  he 

Sersuaded  of  the  reality  of  apparitions,  and  of 
iabotical  illusions ;"  and  aflSrms,  "  from  his 
own  knowledge,  the  certainty  of  witchcraft." 
(i.  Ixxxii.)  As  to  the  kill's  evil,  it  must  be 
remembered  tliat  people  would  he  touched: 
— also  that  the  king  was  accompanied  hy 
sundry  "chirurgeons  and  phyettians  ;"  and 
finally,  that  the  church  had  provided  a  regu- 
lar and  very  solemn  ritual  for  tbe  occasion. 
which  was  used,  no  doubt,  when  Queen 
Anne  touched  Samuel  Johnson,  and  was 
only  dropt  from  our  Prayer  Book  when  tho 
first  Hanoverian  king  dropt  the  practice — 
resigning  it  to  the  purer  blood  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts.  But  more — it  is  true,  thougli 
■carcely  credible,  that  there  exist  (in  1861) 
rustics  who  believe  in  the  phyiical  benefit 
derived  from  the  rit^  of  Confirmation.* 
And  aa  to  the  witchcraft — the  Appendix  to 
Forby  shows  the  recent  existence  of  the  he 
lief.  Nay,  more  than  that ;  we  ourselves 
have  had  tao  W&berwomea  who  were  sue 


<*  We  have  conversed  with  an  old  woman  io  Nor- 
folk who  gets  confirmed  over  and  over  again— as 
<Aen  aa  she  can  eonlrive  it— it  does  hei  to  much 
Soodl 
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cdBsively  bewitching  aod  bewitched.  They 
are  both  in  life,  though  happily  parted  from 
our  residence,  and  from  each  other,  by  s 
running  stream. 

In  the  Pteudodoxia  Browne  revels  with 
delight,  abandoning  himself  sometimes  to  a 
recKiesa  orgie  of  quips  and  cranks  and 
learned  whmisies,  to  be  patterned  only  in 
Shakepeare,  and  yet  maintaining  throughout 
a  method  in  his  madness.  '  It  strikes  the 
reader  as  being  the  moti  tincere  of  his  pro- 
ductions. In  the  others,  he  is  constantly 
thinking  what  maif  bt  »aid  upon  a  subject 
(of  which  the  hints  for  his  son  Edward's 
lectures  and  his  common-place  book  are  sig- 
tiat  proof) :  here,  he  is  only  anxious  to  have 
said  bis  say,  and  eased  his  mind. 

With  what  gallantry  does  he  vindicate  tbe 
Hebrew  race  from  the  calumny  of  emitting 
"a  kind  of  fulsome  scent, — as  Mr.  Fnlham 
experimented  in  Italye  at  a  Jewish  meeting, 
with  the  hazard  of  life,  till  he  removed  into 
the  fresh  air!" 

"  That  Jews  sHnk  natarally,  that  ia,  that  in 
iheir  race  and  nation  there  is  an  eTil  savor,  is  a 
recelvpd  opinion  we  know  not  how  to  admit, 
iLlthough  we  concede  many  points  which  are  of 
tSinity  hereto.  We  will  acknowledge  that  certain 
odors  attend  on  animals,  no  less  than  certain 
colors  ;  that  pleasant  smeila  are  not  confined  unto 
vegetables,  but  found  in  divers  animals,  and  some 


smells  sweet  beside  the  pard,  yet  later  discover- 
ies add  divers  sorts  of  monkeys,  the  civet  cat  and 
gazela,  from  which  our  mask  proceedelh.  W« 
confess  that  beside  the  smell  of  the  species  ihera 
may  be  individual  odors,nnd  every  man  may  have 
a  proper  and  peculiar  savor,  which,  although  not 
so  perceptible  unto  man  who  hath  this  sense  bnt 
weak,  is  yet  sensible  unto  dogs,  who  hereby  can 
single  out  their  masters  in  the  dark.  We  will 
not  deny  that  particular  men  have  sent  forth  & 
pleasant  savor,  as  Theophrastus  and  Plutarch 
report  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Tzetzes  and 
Cardan  do  testify  of  ihemselvea.  That  some  may 
also  emit  an  unsavory  odor  we  have  no  reason  to 
deny;  for  this  may  happen  from  the  quality  of 
what  they  have  taken,  tbe  fiEtor  whereof  may 
discover  itself  by  sweat,  &c.,  as  being  unmaster- 
ablo  by  the  natural  heat  of  man,  not  to  be 
dulcified  by  concoction  tieyond  an  unsavory  con- 
dition; the  like  may  come  lo  pass  from  putrid 
humors,  as  is  often  discoverable  in  malignant 
fevers — and  sometimes  also  in  gross  and  humid 
bodies,  even  in  the  latitude  of  sanity — the  natural 
heat  of  the  parts  being  insufficient  for  a  perfect 
and  thorough  digestion,  and  the  errors  of  one 
concoction  not  tectifiabia  by  another.  But 
that  an  unsavory  odor  is  gentilitious  or  national 
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Then  follow  store  of  good  reasons,  which 
are  shrewdly  clenched  bj  this  conclusion : — 

^  And,  lastly,  were  this  true,  yet  oar  opinion  is 
not  impartial ;  for  unto  converted  Jews^  who  are 
of  the  same  seed,  no  man  imputeth  this  unsavory 
odor;  as  though,  aromatized  by  their  conversion, 
they  lost  their  scent  with  their  religion,  and  smelt 
no  longer  than  they  savored  of  the  Jew." — iii.  41. 

In  another  place  the  editor  is  scarcely  less 
courageous  than  his  author.  Browne  ffives 
a  chapter  "  Of  the  Pictures  of  Mermaids," 
without  informing  us  of  his  own  private 
belief  respecting  them.  But  Mr.  Wilkin,  in 
a  note,  says : — 

"  Unconvinced  even  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
grave  arguments  to  prove  that  such  tnin^  cannot 
be,  and  undismayed  by  his  special  detection  of  the 
apes  and  salmon  in  poor  Dr.  Philip's  '  undoubted 
original,'  I  persist  in  expecting  one  day  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  beholding — a  mermaid  !" — iii.  143. 

So  far  we  have  seen  Sir  Thomas  before 
the  public,  on  the  stage.  The  correspond- 
ence and  journals  which  Mr.  Wilkin's  dili- 
gence has  produced  give  us  a  glimpse  behind 
the  scenes ;  and  an  interesting  peep  it  is  into 
private  life  and  country  manners  of  old.  The 
establishment  of  the  ''  London  season "  by 
the  facilities  of  travelling,  has  spoiled  the 
"  seasons  *'  of  our  large  provincial  towns,  or 
rather  has  prevented  their  having  any  true 
season  at  all.  In  Browne's  days,  many  of 
the  leading  county  families  had  their  town 
bouses  in  Norwich,  where  they  wintered  and 
kept  Christmas  in  aristocratic  style.  Several 
of  these  yet  remain  under  humbler  occupancy. 
In  Edward  Browne's  Journal,  we  find : — 

^January  1  [1663-4].— I  was  at  Mr.  Howard's, 
who  kept  his  Christmas  at  the  Duke's  Palace,  so 
magnificently  as  the  like  hath  scarce  been  seen. 
They  had  dancing  every  night,  and  gave  enter- 
tainments to  all  that  would  come  ;  hee  built  up  a 
roome  with  the  bravest  hangings  I  ever  saw ;  nis 
candlesticks,  snujQTers,  tongues,  fire-shovels,  and 
irons  were  silver;  a  banquet  was  given  every 
night  after  dancing;  and  three  coaches  were  em' 
jdoyed  to  fetch  ladies  every  afternoon^  the  sreatest  of 
which  would  holde  fourteen  persons^  and  cost  five 
hundred  pound,  without  the  hamasse,  which  cost 
six  score  more. 

^January  4. — 1  went  to  Mr.  Howard's  dancing 
at  night ;  our  greatest  beautys  were  Mdm.  Eliza- 
beth Craidock,  JSliz.  Houghton,  Ms.  Philpot,  Ms. 
Yallop ;  afterwards  to  the  banquet,  and  so  home. 
8ie  transit  gloria  mundi  /" 

Transit,  indeed  !  A  glance  through  Kirk- 
patrick's  pages  brings  strongly  to  mind  the 
transitoiy  nature  not  oolj  of  mdividualsy  but 


of  families.  Not  persons  merely,  but  their 
very  names,  appear  and  are  gone,  like  the 
summer  wavelets  on  the  sandy  beach.  Those 
which  do  remain,  retaining  anything  of  theh* 
ancient  position,  are  rarest  among  the  rare. 
The  same  result  is  derived  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  other  local  lists : — 

"  Even  ibis  fragment  (Of  the  Index  of  HarL 
MS.  Cod.  1109)  is  not  without  its  value.  It  shows 
how  many  Norfolk  families,  once  entitled  to  bear 
arms,  are  now  totally  extinct ;  for  where  are  we 
to  look  for  the  Bolks,  Burgullions,  Batwellina, 
Bashpooles,  Buttrys,  Catts,  &c.  ?  That  man  shall 
not  abide  in  honor  is  further  manifest  from  the 
fart,  that  many  of  these  names  are  now  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  cottage  or  the  union-house."— 
Hart,  iii.  41. 

The  correspondence  shows  that,  with  all 
his  learned  whims,  Sir  Thomas  was  not  for- 
getful of  the  main  chance.  Good  patients 
are  carefully  recommended ;  and  a  shrewd 
hint  at  the  same  time  conveyed  to  his  son, 
Dr.  Edwaid,  the  practitioner  **  in  Salisburie 
Court,  next  the  Oolden  Balls,"  and  also  a 
lecturer  on  his  art  in  London  : — 

**  Dear  Sonne, — My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Deane 
Astley  going  to  London,  hee  civilly  a^sking  mee 
whether  I  would  send  vnto  you,  I  would  not  omitt  to 
send  this  letter.  Hoe  hath  had  a  lingering  anguish 
distemper,  which  hath  made  him  weake.  There 
was  some  ecceptions  last  time  hy  his  lady,  that  when 
shee  had  visited  your  wife  the  visit  was  not  re- 
turned." 

"  One  Mrs.  Tovve,  Madame  Repps'  daughter, 
of  Maltshall,  who  liveth  in  London,  will  come 
unto  you.  Shee  is  a  very  good  woeman,  and  com- 
plains of  her  eyes,  and  some  breaking  out  of  her 
face.  Lett  her  knowe  that  I  writ  unto  you  when 
shee  commeth.  I  think  shee  liveth  in  Guildhall 
Street.  If  one  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
a  young  man  splenicall  and  hypochondr.  cometh 
unto  you,  lett  him  knowe  that  I  mentioned  him 
unto  you." 

"  Mr.  Payne,  lately  an  alderman  of  Norwich, 
who  lives  in  St.  Gyles,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Doifgh- 
tie,  will  go  to  London  the  next  weeke  and  consult 
you  about  the  waters  and  some  other  infirmities. 
Shee  is  a  good  woeman,  and  hath  a  sober,  honest 
gentleman  of  this  countrie  to  her  husband,  of 
whom  I  will  write  further  in  my  next,  God 
willing." 

The  son  was  equally  anxious  to  secure  the 
fees  thus  in  prospect.  "  I  have  not  yet  heard 
of  the  gentleman  or  gentlewoman  you  wrote 
me  word  of."  (i.  227.)  He  appears,  long 
after  his  establishment  in  London,  to  have 
received  pecuniary  aid  from  his  father,  as 
well  as  good  patients  and  hints  for  their 
management.    The  senior  says  : — 

"  I  beleeve  my  lady  O.  Bryan  is  by  this  time  io 
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better  health  and  mfetie;  thoo^ih  hypoehood  and 
splenetick  perBOnH  are  not  long  froni  complayning, 

Jet  tbe;r  nay  bee  good  patients,  and  may  bee 
anie  withal,  eapecialty  if  they  bee  good  natured. 
A  bill  \a  inclosed ;  espargnes  nmis  aulard  qut 
BOUl  pourres,  car  jt  lui's  agi,  el  aye  beaucoup 
iPanxitK  el  peine  de  suilenir  mafamiue."~i.  269. 


"God  send  yon  niaedome  and  providence,  to 
oMke  a  ptudenl  use  of  the  moneys  you  have  from 
me,  beside  what  you  gelt  otherwise.  Least  re- 
pentence  come  to  late  upon  yon,  consider  that 
tecidental  charses  may  bm  alwayes  coming  upon 
yoQ,  andthe  folly  of  depending  or  hoping  to  much 
upon  tiiue-tumea  yet  lo  come." — i.  297. 


Still  he  was  no  niggard,  either  practically 
or  theoretically.  The  liberal  style  in  whicb 
he  brought  up  his  family  speaks  for  the  one  ; 
bU  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing confidence  to  his  sod  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  lo  find  (hat  the  King  of  England 
(Charles  II.)  is  fayne  to  reduce  his  howaehoid  ex- 
pences  lo  twelve  thousand  pounds  p.  annum,  es- 
pecially hee  having  a  farre  greater  revenue  (han 
any  of  his  prodecensors.  God  keepe  all  honest 
men  from  penury  and  want;  men  can  bee  honest 
no  longer  than  they  can  give  ever)'  one  hie  due  : 
iMjando  poTSimonia  seldome  recovers  or  restores 
■  man.  This  rule  is  to  bee  earned  by  all,  ulere 
diviliii (anqitnm  mmiliirvs,  el  idem  tunquam riehi- 
ru«  parciio  diciliis.  So  maye  bee  avoyded  sordid 
Bvance  and  improvident  prodigality  ;  so  shall  not 
a  matt  deprive  himself  of  God's  blessings,  nor 
throwe  aw.iy  God's  morcieB  ;  so  may  hee  be  able 
to  do  good,  and  not  suffer  the  worst  of  evils." — i. 


One  more  proof  of  his  sngacity  in  public 
mntters  must  be  given.  lie  wag  not  unlikely 
to  foresee  what  attempts  would  be  made  in 
the  reign  of  James  II,,  nor  willing  that  his 
grandciiild  should  be  entrapped  hy  the  insid- 
iouB  aggressors  of  those  days,  so  he  puts 
these  two  sentences  together  in  a  letter  to 
Edward  r  "  The  players  are  at  the  Red  Ly- 
on, hard  by  ;  and  Tom  goes  sometimes  to 
Bee  a  pUye.  Ul  filia  lua  edueetur  in  reli- 
giont  Anglieana  etiam  olq.  etiam  ettra." — i. 
293. 

Browne  is  continually  sending  to  his  son 
odd  curiosities  and  choice  scraps,  lo  stick 
into  his  lectures  ia  London.  Thus,  in  "  the 
discourse  rfe  aure,"  may  be  mentioued  how  a 
horse-leech  got  into  the  ear  of  a  person  of 
Naples,  and  how  "Severinus  found  not  a 
gowl  remcdie  for  it."*     When  the  unffua 

■  Leeches  are  uot  desirable  inmates  either  of 
MH>  penm,  or  oaa'a  parlor.    On  tb*  £mt  of  u  old 


are  to  be  treated  of,  in  another  lecture,  care 
ia  taken  to  have  it  stated  that  Hippocrates 
was  so  curious  as  to  prescribe  "  the  rale  in 
catting  the  nayle,  that  it  be  not  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  topp  of  the  Gnger.  That 
barbers  of  old  used  to  cutt  men's  nayles  is  to 
be  gathered  from  Marshal :  lib.  iii.  ep.  74." 
The  savans  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
will  appreciate  the  ambition  of  Browne  and 
his  son  to  be  the  first  to  describe  the  zoolog- 
ical arrivals  of  the  day : — 

"  A  greater  part  of  our  newes  is  of  the  King  of 
Fez  ana  Morocco's  ambasssdour,  with  his  presents 
of  lyous  tad  oeatridges.  [This  diplomatic  Afri- 
can, as  we  learn  from  Evelyn,  was  the  faphionable 
dark-skinned  lion  of  the  day.]  There  being  so 
many  oestridges  brought  over,  tis  likely  some  of 
them  will  be  brought  about  lo  showe,  hither,  as 
Eoone  as  to  other  parts  out  of  London.  If  any  of 
them  dye,  I  beleeve  it  will  bee  dissected  ;  uiey 
have  odde  feet  and  strong  thighes  and  legges. 
Perhaps  the  king  wilt  put  3  or  4  into  St.  James' 
Park,  and  give  away  the  rest  to  some  nobleman." 


One  of  these  unhappy  bipeds  passes  into 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Edward,  and  then 
father  and  son  go  lo  work  with  their  exper- 
iments, about  as  considerately  as  old  Hop- 
kins the  wilcb'finder  would  treat  theSrst  aged 
dame  that  he  happened  to  accost : — 

Feb.  3  [1681-3]. 
"  Deab  Sonne, — I  beleeve  you  must  bee  care- 
full  of  your  ostridge,  this  relume  of  cold  wether, 
least  it  perish  by  It  being  bredd  in  so  hot  a  coun- 
trey,  and  perhaps  not  seene  snowe  before,  or  very 
seldome,  so  that  I  beleeve  it  must  be  kept  under 
covert,  and  have  strawe  In  eitt  upon,  and  water 
Belt  bj  it  to  take  of,  both  day  and  night.  Must 
have  It  observed  how  it  sleepeth,  and  whether  not 
wilh  tho  head  under  the  wing,  especially  in  cold 
weather  ;  whether  it  bee  a  watchful]  and  quick- 
hearing  bird,  like  a  goose  in  many  circumHtancea. 
It  Eeems  to  eat  any  ihing  that  a  goose  will  feed 
on,  and  lo  love  Ihe  same  green  liearbs,  lettuce,  en- 
dive, Borrell,  &c.  You  will  bee  much  at  a  losse 
for  hearbes  this  winter,  but  you  may  have  cheape 
and  easie  supply  by  cabbadges,  which  I  forgott  to 
mention  in  my  last,  and  graines,  all  kinds  of 
gntines  and  brinne,  or  furfure,  alone  or  mixed 
with  water  or  other  liquor.  To  geese  they  give 
oales,  &c.,  moistened  with  beere,  butt  somelimea 
they  are  inebriated  with  it.  Ifyoughe  any  iron, 
il  may  be  wrapped  vp  in  dove  or  pail ;  ptrhap!  it 
will  not  take  it  up  alone.  You  may  trie  whether 
it  will  eat  a  worme,  or  a  very  small  eel ;  whether 
it  will  drinck  milk ;  and  observe  in  what  manner 
it  drincks  water.  Aldrov.  and  Johnston  us  write, 
that  a  goose  will  not  eat  bay  leaves,  and  thai  ihey 


boura   at  Wymoodbam  in  Norfolk  is  carved  Uw 
"ITse  mihi  glii  adalt  Mrrai,  dm;  faoapes  hboda" 
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oesliidge,  and  dtserve  whetr 

.  .  I/it  detigjils  not  in  mil  things,  you  may  Iry  it 

with  an  olive." — i.  326, 

That  ia,  what  it  hat«s,  give  it.  After  a 
short  course  of  allopathic  treatment  by  the 
two  physicians,  one  is  not  surprised  to  read — 


"  Most  honobed  Father, — 1  received  a  letter 
from  you  thia  dav,  wherein  were  iwo  heads  of 
oestridges.  The  bill  of  ours  Bcems  to  be  more 
flat  than  of  either  of-  Ihope  aenl  in  the  letter,  and 
the  round  ears  ia  not  exprest  in  the  ligurea.  Ouri 
dkd  of  a  ivdtn,  and  ao  faindred  the  drawing  or 
delineating  of  the  head  and  otheT  parts,  or  mak- 
ing further  eiperiraent«.  We  gave  il  a  petce  o/' 
iron  ahich  we&hed  Ivo  tmncti  and  a  half,  which 
We  found  in  the  first  atoniack  again  not  at  all 
altered." 

Mr.  Wilkin  seems  to  think  that  Dr.  Ednard 
had  encroached  too  much  on  liis  father's 
permission  to  travel.  The  correspondence 
does  not  impress  us  with  that  view.  The 
knight  was  desirous  that  his  children  sliould 
derive  every  advantage  from  a  foreign  tour. 
He  advises  economy,  hut  is  far  from  stingy, 
and  ioiusts  only  on  industrious  observation. 
To  Thomas  he  writes, — "  God  bless  thee  I 
Tou  may  learn  handsom  songs  and  aires  not 
by  book  but  by  the  ear,  as  you  shaM  hear 
them  sung.  .  .  I  see  you  ate  mindful  of 
OS,  ftnd  not  idle." — i.  10.  He  only  grudges 
what  he  deems  to  be  a  useless  expenditure  : 
"Beleeve  it,"  he  writes  to  Edward,  "no 
excursion  into  Pol.,  Hung.,  or  Turkey, 
addes  advantage  or  reputation  unto  a  ecUuI- 
Ur"  (i.  166),  and  directs  him  accordingly, 
Thomas  he  orders  to  be  "  as  good  a  husband 
aa  possible,  and  enter  not  upon  any  cours  of 
superfluous  expense.  .  .  Kemember  the 
camell's  back,  and  be  not  troubled  for  any- 
thing that  other  ways  would  trouble  your 
patience  here  ;  be  courteous  and  civil  to  all ; 
put  00  a  decent  boldness,  and  avoid  pudor 
Tvtlicitti  not  much  known  in  France." — i.  3. 

A  curious  contrast  of  locomotion  in  1662 
with  that  of  1851  is  afforded  by  Edward 
Browne's  Iravelt  into  the  "  strange,  moun- 
tainoas,  misty,  moorish,  rocky,  wild  country 
of  Darbishier,"  What  we  now  quietly  and 
comfortably  do  in  an  easy  day  by  ordinary 
trains,  took  his  "triumviral"  a  bard- working 
week  lo  traverse.  The  first  day  they  accom- 
plished much,  for  they  "  baited  at  Licham 
■nd  layed  at  the  King's  Head  in  Linne.  The 
next  day  morning,  after  the  tonne  musipk 
bad  saluted"  them,  they  saw,  ate,  and  drank 
all  sorta  of  things.    The  journal  ia  delight* 


ful  from  the  high  glee  with  which  it  is  writ- 
ten. Ho  adventure  comes  much  amiss.  The 
great  affair  of  that  day,  however,  was  the 
passage  of  the  Wash  ; — 

"  Taking  a  guide,  it  being  eomewliat  late,  wee 
desired  lo  MO  conducted  in  the  nighcst  way  to 
Boston.  Hee  told  ns  there  were  two  waies  to 
pas9e,  either  over  two  short  cul>,  or  ehe  quite 
over  the  long  Wash,  which  latter  wee  chose, 
partly  because  it  was  the  nighest,  but  chiefly  fur 
the  novelty  to  us  of  ihla  manner  of  iravniling  at 
the  bottome  of  Ibc  aea  ;  Tor  this  passiigc  is  not 
leeee  convenient  at  a  flood  far  navigation  than  at 
an  eblie,  for  riding  on  liorseback  out  of  Norfolk 
into  Lincolnuhire.  .  .  ,  Our  convoy  made 
snch  haale  with  his  fliing  hor^e,  that  hee  landed 
us  on  the  banks  in  Lincolnshire  in  less  than  tn'o 
hours,  quite  crnsse  this  equitable  sea,  or  nniigtdlle 
land~[trae  chip  of  the  old  block  !] — fourteen 
miles  in  length." — i.  23. 

Edward,  too,  notes  the  dialect  of  "  Kot- 
tinghamshiere."  "  Very  few  let  us  passe 
without  a  good  e'en,  and  were  very  ready  to 
instruct  us  on  our  way.  One  told  us  our 
wy  lig'd  by  i/oua  nooie  o/oakea,  and  another 
that  wee  mun  goe  sliit  forth,  which  manor 
of  speeches  not  only  directed  us,  but  much 
pleoa'd  us  with  the  novelty  of  its  dialect." 
On  they  go,  undismayed,  "up  mountaine, 
downu  dale,"  shaken  on  tbe  backs  of  their 
'' poore  jades,"  not  quite  ao  luxurious  as 
Darwin's  "  rapid  car."  One  of  tlieir  com- 
panions was  a  sort  of  ancient  Mr.  Briggs, 
for  "  a  friendly  bough,  that  had  spiouted 
out  beyond  his  fcllowa  over  the  rode,  gave 
our  Qle  leader  such  a  brush  of  the  jacket  as 
it  swept  him  off  his  horse."  Another  Briggs, 
No.  2,  was  a  "most  excellent  conductour; 
who  yet,  for  all  bis  hast,  fell  over  his  horse's 
head  as  lie  was  jjlunging  into  some  dirty 
hole,  but  by  good  luck  smit  hts  face  into  a 
soft  place  of  mud,  where  I  suppose  he  had 
a  mouth  full  both  of  dirt  and  rotten  slick, 
for  he  seemed  to  us  lo  spit  crow's  nest  a 
good  while  after.  If  his  jaws  had  met  with 
a  piece  of  the  rock,  I  doubt  hee  would  have 
spit  his  teeth  as  fust."  Briggs  the  first, 
trusting  to  fine  September  weather,  "  came 
no  better  armd  against  it  than  with  an  open'd 
sleev'd  doublet,  whose  misfortune,  though 
wee  could  doe  no  Otherwise  then  much  pity, 
as  being  the  greatest  of  us  all,  yet  it  made 
us  some  sport  to  see  what  pretty  water- 
workes  the  rain  had  made  about  him ;  th« 
spouting  of  his  doublet  sleeves  did  so  resem- 
ble him  to  a  whale  that  wee — that  could 
think  ourself  no  other  than  fishes  at  that 
time,  swimming  through  the  ocean  of  water 
that  fell — dare  Heyer  come  nigh  bim."     Wa 
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dare  not  follow  the  party  mack  further 
among  the  "  mountaineers"  and  the  **  na- 
tives; for  as  thej approach  "the  castle,  situ- 
ated upon  the  left  buttock  of  the  peak-hill," 
and  prepare  to  see  **  this  plac*  so  much 
talk'd  of,  called  (save  your  presence)  by,  in 
my  judgement,  no  unfit  appellation,  consider- 
ing its  figure,  whose  picture  I  wish  were  here 
inserted  ;"  in  short,  as  they  enter  the  pene^ 
fraHa,  the  terms  employed  become  so  mi- 
nutely anatomical,  that  we  must  proceed, 
quicker  than  thoy  did,  to  Buxton — where 
they  found  the  waters  '*  very  hot,  and  iudged 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Somersetshiere. '  \Ve 
would  allow  no  comparison,  judging  by  the 
hexameter  they  inspired : — 

**  Baxtoniis  thermis  vix  prsfero  Bathonianas." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  till  they  had  had 
enough  of  it.  In  returning,  **  wee  went,  in 
a  very  blinde  rode,  very  hard  to  find,  to 
Leister."  They  "  intended  to  have  viewed 
Ely  nearer  hand,  but,  being  almost  tir'd  and 
discouraged  by  reason  of  the  bad  way,  wee 
tooke  over  to  Wisbich,  riding  ten  mile  upon 
a  streight  banke  of  earthe,  and  four  mile 
more  by  the  side  of  a  made  river."  At  last, 
when  dying  for  diaculum,  "  that  famous  city 
of  Norwich  presents  itselfe  to  our  view — ^Let 
any  stranger  find  mee  out  so  pleasant  a  county, 
such  good  way,  large  heath,  three  such 
places  as  Norwich,  Yar.,  and  Lin.  in  any 
county  of  England,  and  Til  bee  once  again  a 
vagabond  to  visit  them." 

There  are  two  minor  characters  brought 
out  by  the  domestic  correspondence,  with 
whom  we  confess  to  be  mightily  taken :  good 
Dame  Dorothy  Browne  and  her  grandson, 
"little  Tomey,"  alias  "Tomy,"  "Tomav." 
"Tome,"  "Tommy,"  finally,  "Tom."  Hhe 
lady  is  as  lovable  as  ever  was  anybody's 
mother  ;  and  her  spelling  is  "  ever  charming, 
ever  new."  Of  a  good  family,  as  has  been 
already  recorded,  she  was  of  "such  sym- 
metrical proportion  to  her  husband,  both  in 
the  graces  of  her  body  and  mind,  that  they 
seemed  to  come  together  by  a  kind  of  natural 
magnetism."  And  although  Browne  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  become  a  parent  ra- 
ther in  horticultural  than  in  human  style, 
she  brought  him  twelve  children,  doubtless 
in  the  usual  way.  In  these  her  thoughts 
were  mainly  centred.  When  a  child  is  absent, 
ever  ready  that  they  may  see  her  writing,  she 
slips  a  postscript  into  her  husband's  letter, 
and  contrives  to  insert  therein  some  bit  of 
good  advice  or  pleasant  news.  To  her  son 
Thomas  she  writes : — "  Be  sure  to  put  your 


trust  in  God,  and  be  civill  to  all  that  you 
have  to  doe  withall,  and  find  out  all  thatjou 
can  in  that  place  ,*  for  in  the  softimer  I  be- 
leeve  your  father  will  have  you  goe  to  some 
other  plrtce."  (i.  2.)  "All  the  servants 
present  their  loves  to  you,  and  are  mighty 
joyd  to  hear  of  you,  and  will  observe  your 
commands."  (i.  5.)  Little  maternal  kind- 
nesses are  uppermost  in  her  mind.  "  I  will 
send  your  weg  (wig)  by  the  choch  (coach), 
and  the  buf  cotte,  if  I  can  get  it."  (i.  117.) 
She  wishes  to  keep  up  appearances,  but  at 
the  same  time  insists  on  frugality.  "  If  you 
want  more  money,  Mr.  Scoltowe  will  latt  you 
have  it ;  butt  bee  suer  to  spand  as  little  as 
you  can.  Latt  me  herefrom  you  J*  (i.  117.) 
**  Bee  as  good  a  husband  as  you  can  possable, 
for  you  know  what  great  charges  wee  are 
at.'*  (i.  110.)  A  request  to  her  daughter- 
in-law,  in  London,  is,  "  I  would  desire  you 
to  by  mee  a  painted  fan ;  it  is  for  a  present : 
a  bought  (about)  twenty  shilens ;  give  ray- 
iher  under,  (l  232.)  The  reader  is  already 
on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintanceship  with 
Lady  Browne. 

As  to  Master  Tom,  we  are  inclined  to  fol- 
low him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  storv.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Sir 
Thomas  s  eldest  son  Edward,  born  in  London, 
1672-3.  Mr.  Wilkin  does  not  mention  this 
Little  Pickle  in  his  "  Memoir,"  which  is  sup- 
plementary to  the  "  Life"  by  Dr.  Johnson ; 
but  we  learn  (p.  cix.)  that  in  the  January 
subsequent  to  his  death. in  1710,  by  which 
the  male  line  became  extinct,  the  libraries  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion, at  the  Black  Boy  Coffee-house  in  Ave- 
Mary-Lane. 

On  October  17,.  1076,  Tommy,  still  in 
London,  "  is  so  well  as  to  goe  to  schoole  to- 
day ;"  but  in  April,  1677,  we  find  him  safely 
domiciled  in  Norwich : — 

« 

"Litle  Tom  is  lively,  God  be  thancked.  He 
lyeth  with  Betty  [his  aunt,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lyttle- 
ton] :  shee  takes  gre^'care  of  him,  and  getta  him 
to  bed  in  dne  time,  for  hee  riseth  early.  Shee  or 
Franck  [Frances,  Browne's  youngest  daughter] 
is  fayne  sometimes  to  play  him  asleep  with  a  fiddle. 
When  wee  send  away  oar  letters,  hee  scribbles  a 
paper,  and  will  have  it  sent  to  his  sister,  and  sayth 
shee  doth  not  know  how  many  fine  things  there 
are  in  Norwich." — i.  219. 

Grandmamma's  visitors  soon  discover  the 
way  to  ingratiate  themselves : — 

'^  Tomey  this  day  has  behaved  himselfe  so  well 
to  on  Captain  Le  Gros,  which  is  now  com  out  of 
Flanders,  as  bee  has  presented  him  with  a  pretty 
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picktnr  in  a  silver  box.  .  .  Wee  ihinckeVnim  a 
very  si  veil  parson." — i.  223. 

In  May,  1678— 

**  Tom  is  mnch  delighted  to  thinck  of  the  gaild ; 
the  maior,  Mr.  Davey,  of  Alderhollands  [All- 
Saints]  intending  to  live  in  Surrey  Hoase,  in  St. 
Stephen'^,  at  that  time ;  and  there  to  make  his  en- 
tertaines ;  so  that  he  (Tom)  contrives  what  pic- 
tares  to  lend,  and  what  other  things  to  pleasure 
Bome  of  that  parish,  and  his  schoolmaster,  who 
lives  in  that  parish." — i-  223. 

Now,  to  justify  Tommy's  delightful  anti- 
cipations, the   reader  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  humors  of  Norwich   guild  at 
that  date.     The  Guild-day  was  the  mayor's 
day  ;  the  Guild-street  was  the  street  in  which 
the  mayor  lived.     Since  1835,  when  the  old 
corporations  were   swept  off,   the    antique 
pageantry,  which  it  has  been  Mr.  Ewing's 
task  to  record  in  the  Notices  and  Illustra- 
trations,  has  entirely  passed  away;  but  in 
the  days  of  our  childhood  it  yet  retained  a 
most  respectable  appearance.     The  manner 
in  which  the  Guild-street  was  then  decorated, 
depended  much  on  the  quarter  in  which  the 
mayor  resided.     If  his  tent  were  pitched  in 
the  "genteel"  part  of  the  city,  the  garniture 
was  more  commonplace,  consisting  of  green 
boughs,  triumphal  arches,  with  a  battlement 
of    musicians,   flags    drooping    from    ropes 
stretched  from  roof  to  roof,  &c.,  &c.     But  if 
he  abode  in  the  lower  wards,  amidst  weavers, 
dyers,  bombazine-dressers,  and  the  like,  then, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  old  traditional 
ornaments  were   displayed.     The   irons   by 
which  tapestry  was  suspended   are  still  now 
and  then  to  be  seen ;  and  carpets  and  rugs 
were  made  to  serve  the  turn  of  tapestrjj* 
Pictures,  and   even  gaudy  tea-trays,  were 
bung  outside  the  house  ;  sometimes  the  plate, 
the  family  spoons,  and  punch- ladle  glittered 
among   the  wreaths   of  green   rushes  and 
"  sweet  seg,"  which  were  supplied  in  great 
variety.     Effigies  of  the  model  couple,  old 
Darby  and  Joan,  emblems  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, sat  pipe  in  mouth  with  the  tankard  of 
"  flyne  yoocras,"  **  claret  wyne,"  or  perhaj)s 
only   "dobyll   here,"   before   them.     Their 
stature  was  of  various  proportion ;  colossal 
here,   next  door    pigmy.      Bowers   of    all 
shapes,  contrived  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
gereening    commodious   benches,   lined   the 
way-side.     Through   this  diversely-colored 
avenue  passed  the  mayor's  procession  to  go 
to  the  "  grate  chutch    {anglxee,  cathedral) ; 
after  which  the  body  corporat-e  had  to  endure 
the  ioflictioii  of  a  k»g  Latin  **  orracon"  from 


one  of  the  boys  of  the  "  free  skule."  This 
induced  an  appetite  for  luncheon  at  the 
Guildhall  in  the  Marketplace,  and  heightened 
by  contrast  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  which 
concluded  with  a  feast  (such  a  feast !)  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  and  a  ball  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  But  "  Tomey  "  was  too  young  to 
go  to  the  dinner,  though  his  grandfather, 
we  may  be  sure,  occupied  an  honorable 
seat ;  and  there  were  no  Assembly  Rooms  in 
1678.  Tom  would  be  awed  by  the  superb 
costumes  of  the  rajiyor,  the  aldermen,  and 
the  sword-bearer ;  he  might  tremble — or  not 
— at  the  grave  dignity  of  the  common 
councilmen  ;  but  he  would  enjoy  an  exciting 
mixture  of  terror  and  delight  at  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  "  Whifflers  "  and  the  threat- 
ening advances  of  **  Snap." 

The  Whifflers  were  a  set  of  men,  clad  in  a 
quaint  dress,  of  similar  style  to  that  of  the 
Pope's  Swiss  guards,  whoi*e  office  it  was  to 
clear  the  crowd  from  before  the  carriage  of 
•*  the  Mar."  This  was  effected  by  means  of 
blunt  swords,  with  which,  in  stern  silence 
and  a  fierce  countenance,  they  made  appa- 
rently the  most  desperate  cuts  at  the  popu- 
lace. Whiffling  is,  or  was,  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  practice  and  skill  as  fencing.  The 
whiffler  who  hit  his  mark  would  lose  his  re- 
putation as  completely  as  the  archer  who 
missed  it.  But  we  suppose  this  will  soon  be 
catalogued  amongst  the  lost  arts.  It  used 
to  be  hereditarily  handed  down,  and  taught 
by  the  father  to  the  son.  A  Whiffler  still 
survives  under  the  metamorphosis  of  a  night- 
watch  ;  whether  his  hand  has  altogether  lost  ' 
its  cunning  we  cannot  say. 

**  Snap"  was  the  undoubted  though  degen- 
erate descendant  of  the  Dragon,  that  insult- 
ed the  Lady,  that  was  jlglited  by  Sf.  George, 
that  was  patron  of  the  principal  Guild.  In 
early  days,  Mr.  Ewing  informs  us,  the  knight 
himself, 

**  clad  in  complete  and  glittering  armor,  well 
mounted,  and  attended  by  his  henchman,  wa« 
ordered  by  his  worship  the  mayor  *to  maintain 
his  estate  for  two  days,  and  hold  conflict  with  the 
dragon ;'  which,  after  much  turmoil,  amidst  the 
braving  of  trumpets,  the  aaitics  of  the  whifflers, 
and  shouts  of  the  populace,  was  conquered  and 
led  captive  by  the  Lady  Margaret.  She,  too, 
mounted  on  her  palfrey,  richly  caparisoned  and 
led  by  her  henchman,  was  welcomed  from  the 
windows  and  balconies  by  the  waving  of  kerchiefs, 
the  fluttering  of  flags  and  ancients,  Qie  ringing  of 
church  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  music 
of  the  city  waits  and  other  minstrels." — Notices^ 
cf'c,  p.  i. 

The  extracts  from  MackarelV«MS.  H\&^/sc^ 
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of  Nornidh  U-Ild  us  that  "  the  last  DragoD 
was  made  but  a  few  years  ago,  aad  was  so 
ooDtrived  as  to  spread  and  clap  his  wings, 
distend  or  contract  its  head  ;  it  was  made  of 
bn^et'Work,  and  painted  cloath  over  it." 
Idem,  p.  21.  In  such  guise  did  it  make  its 
annual  nppearance  previous  to  the  coi'pora- 
tioQ  revolutions  of  1835.  In  our  days  Snap 
had  acquired  the  additional  right  of  levying 
black-mail  on  the  bystanders,  and  had  learn- 
ed the  clever  trick  of  swallowing  half-pence 
iaany  qu;4ntity.  Whether  the  utier  suppress 
iion  of  these  amusing  gauds  was  quite  dis~ 
creet  and  in  accordance  with  popular  taste, 
may  be  surmised  from  the  success  attending 
the  late  aliogorical  processions  on  Lord 
Mayor's  day  in  London.  We  suppose  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  will  do  his  best 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  provinces  in 
Aiv  way.  On  which  side  our  "  Tomay  " 
would  have  voted,  is  not  difficult  to  guess — 
Tomay  "  much  a  man  "  in  Iiis  new  "  cott " 
aad  "  brichis,"  which  he  "  mennes  to  war 
oarfuUy,"  but  neverthuless  venturing  within 
reach  of  Snap  and  the  Whifflers,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's late  fancy  ball  ought  to  have  been 
eariched  by  a  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Browne, 
attended  by  then-  hopeful  Tom. 

Tom's  sequel  was  to  become  an  M.D.  nnd 
an  F.El.S.,  to  get  married,  but  to  leave  no 
ohiidren.  Le  Neve's  pedigree  records  him 
as  "an  ingenious  gent. — but  who  afterwards 

fave  himself  up  to  drinking  so  much  that  he 
ied,  A.D.  1710,  by  a  fall  off  his  horse,  going 
from  Gravesend  to  bis  house  in  SouthQeet  in 
•  Kent,  being  drunk  and  up  all  night."  But 
as  Le  Neve  commits  the  error  of  staling  that 
Sir  Thomas  was  buried  in  Norwich  Vathe- 
drat  and  at  a  wrong  date,  we  may  fairly  give 
Tommy's  memory  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  as 
lo  the  truth  of  the  aforesaid  story.  At  any 
rate,  witli  him  the  male  line  ended.  Not  so 
either  the  hlood,  the  whim,  or  the  talent. 
Sir  Thomas's  daughter  Anne  had  a  daughter 
Frances,  whose  eldest  son  Henry,  lOlh  £ari 
of  Buchan,  was  the  father  of  the  Uie  Earl, 
David,  of  picturesque  memory  ;  also  of  Henry 
Erekine,  llie  eleganf.  and  witty  Lord  Advo- 
cate of  Scotland  under  all  the  talents,  and  of 
the  inimitable  Tiiomas,  Lord  Chnncellor  of 
England,  Other  branches  of  this  goodly 
tree  are  still  flourishing,  and  may  yet  put 
forth  both  flowers  and  fruit.  The  Brt)wncan 
blood  cannot  be  all  turned  to  water. 

The  latest  particulars  which  the  biographer 
of  Sir  Thomas  is  enabled  to  give  are  very 
remarkable.  On  the  occasion  of  making  a 
vault  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's  to  receive 
Uie  remuna  of   a  clei^yman'a    wife,  the 


"  one  whose  residence  within  its  walla  conferred 
honor  on  Norwich  in  oMen  limes.  The  bones  of 
the  skeleton  were  found  to  be  in  good  preserva- 
tion, psnicularly  those  of  the  skull;  the  furehead 
ica$  remarkably  loa  and  depretted,  the  head  unu- 
sually  long,  the  back  part  exhibiting  an  uncomnum 
appearance  of  depth  and  capaciinatiess  ;  Ibe  brain 
was  considenible  in  quantity,  quite  brown  and 
unctuous  ;  lbs  hair  profuse  and  perfect,  of  a.  fine 
auburn,  Eimilsr  lo  that  in  the  portrait  presented 
to  ibe  parish  by  Dr.  Howman,  and  lehich  is  caro- 
fullij  vrcserced  in  the  vestry  of  St  Peter's  Man- 
croft.*' 

Another  account  adds : — 

"  The  hair  of  the  beard  remained  profuse  and 
perfect,  though  the  Sesh  of  the  face,  as  well  aa 
every  other  part,  was  totally  gone." 

The  parishioners  may  o^ef\illy  preserve 
the  picture,  but  they  were  careless  to  pre- 
serve tlie  original ;  for  the  head  was  re- 
moved. It  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  Lubbock,  and  was  by  him 
eventually  presented  (!)  to  the  Muaetim  of  the 
Norwich  Hospital,  where  it  remains  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious,  and  subject  to  the 
reverent  remarks  of  medical  students  who 
dabble  in  phrenology.  A  few  casts  of  the 
skull  were  taken,  dneof  which  we  have  seen. 
As  in  the  case  rfj'cyron,  so  this  example 
by  no  means  lefcds  to  further  Mr.  George 
Combe's  mission.  la  it,  the  bumps  of 
Causality,  Ideality,  Comparison,  the  Percep- 
tive faculties,  and  even  Benevolence  and  Ven- 
eration, are  sadly  deficient.  Browne  ought 
not  lo  have  been — he  had  no  business  lo  be 
— an  acute  observer,  a  faQciful  speculator,  a 
l^lliant  essayist,  an  amitible  physician,  a 
considerate,  thoughtful  jmltrjamilias.  He 
ought  to  have  been  a  glutton,  a  sensualist, 
iniseible  and  selfish,  and,  if  not  quite  an 
idiot,  a  very  every-day  sort  of  a  body.  He 
most  clearly  had  no  right  (o  enter  in  his 
commonplace  book  any  such  sentences  as 
these,  being  by  his  organization  incapable  of 
feehng  them : — 

"  To  pray  and  magnify  God  in  the  night,  and 
my  dark  bed,  when  I  could  not  sleep :  to  know 
no  street  or  passage  in  this  city  which  may  not 
witness  that  t  have  not  forgot  God  and  my  Sa- 
viour in  il.  Since  the  necessities  of  the  hick,  and 
iinavuidtible  diversions  of  my  profession,  keep  me 
\it\ea  from  church,  yet  to  take  all  possible  care 
ihat  I  mipht  never  miss  sacraments  upon  their 
iiccHBiomed  days.  Upon  sight  of  beautiful  per- 
wns,  to  bless  God  in  his  creatures,  to  pray  for 
Ibe  beaaiy  of  thdr  Mula,  and  to  enticb  them  with 
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iowurd  graces  to  be  answerable  unto  the  out- 
ward. Upon  sight  of  deformed  persons,  to  send 
them  inward  graces,  and  enrich  (heir  souls,  and 
gtte  than  the  heauly  of  the  resurrection,^^ — iv. 
420-1. 

After  this,  what  shall  we  think  of  phreno- 
lo^cal  tests?  Who,  now,  will  fix  upon  a 
wife,  a  friend,  or  a  confidential  servant,  by 
the  application  of  callipers  to  their  crania  ? 

But  there  may  have  been  a  mistake ;  the 
wrong  coffin  may  have  been  opened.  No  ; 
for 

*  The  coffin-plate,  which  was  also  brokerij  was  of 
brass,  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  and  it  bore  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  inscription  : — 

Amplissimus  Vir 

Dns  Thomas  Browne  Miles  Medecincc 
Dr  Annos  Nalus  11  Denatvs  1 9  Die 
Mensis  Octobris  Anno  Dnj  1682  hoc 


Loctdo  indormiens  Corporis  spagy^ 
rid  Pulvere  Plumbumtn  Aurum 
convertit" 

All  this  happened  in  August,  1840.  We 
ask  not  who  was  the  churchwarden — but 
what  were  the  reverend  superiors  about? 
Did  they  authorize  Dr.  Lubbock  to  present 
the  skull  to  the  hospital  ?  Were  the  noble 
Buchans  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  rude  dis- 
covery and  still  worse  after-treatment  of  their 
famous  ancestor's  relics  ? 

To  conclude  with  a  more  pleasant  topic : 
— we  beg  once  more  to  thank  Mr.  Wilkin  for 
this  excellent  edition — the  labor  of  many 
zealous  years.  It  is  probable  that  Sir  T. 
Browne's  works  will  be  even  more  interesting 
to  future  generations  of  Englishmen,  than  to 
the  present ;  and  if  so,  they  will  be  duly 
grateful  to  this  gentleman  for  his  diligent 
and  able  illustration  of  the  old  "  light  of  Nor- 
wich." 
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[Pani,  A.  D.  1739.] 


Gray,  And  what  sort  of  evening  had  you, 
pray,  at  Milor  Conway's  ? 

tValpole.  Mighty  dull  it  would  have  been 
called  in  London ;  but  considering  the  fate 
of  us  poor  exiles  in  a  strange  land,  it  passed 
off  well  enough.  We  shook  each  other  by 
the  hand  more  warmly  than  we  should  have 
done  in  Whitehall  or  Leicester  Square,  and 
felt  comfortable  at  the  flesh-and-blood  evi- 
dence of  every  John  Bull  face  that  there  is 
such  a  country  as  England  after  all. 

G.  Which  one  is  really  in  danger  of  for- 
getting— one  hears  so  little  about  it  from  the 
quality  in  Paris. 

TV.  Paris  mentions  England  now  and  then 
in  a  proverb — as  she  alludes  to  Paradise  (of 
which  she  knows  just  as  little)  or  Babylon 
the  Great 
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G.  Which  she  is  more  familiar  with,  un- 
less Scripture  misleads  and  my  eyesight  de- 
ceives me. 

W.  You  should  have  been  with  us  last 
night  at  his  lordship's,  for  we  railed  against 
French  things  and  personages  pretty  scan- 
dalously, I  promise  you,  much  as  we  enjoy 
ourselves  in  the  naughty  heart  of  them. 
My  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  I  had  a 
prodigious  dispute  about  the  merits  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  he  lauded  and  I  unsparingly 
abused. 

G.  For  my  part,  I  spent  an  absolutely  un- 
interrupted evening  in  letter- writing 

.  W,  To  Dick  West,  I  hope,  chUd  ? 

G,  Yes  ;  and  about  Versailles  too. 

W,  1  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for 
forestalling  me.    I  should  only  have  made 
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mouths  at  its  palatial  magnificence,  whereas 
jou  were  too  well  pleased  with  it  to  do  that. 
O,  You  are  mistaken :  I  thought  but  poor- 
ly of  the  place,  and  told  Dick  what  I  thought. 
For  instance,  I  am  barbarian  enough  to  call 
the  Grand  Front  a  huge  heap  of  littleness, 
and  to  declare  of  the  whole  building  that  a 
more  disagreeable  tout-ensembie  vou  can  no- 
where see  for  love  or  money  ;  though  I  ad- 
mire the  back  front,  with  the  terrace  and 
marble  basins  and  bronze  statues.  As  for  the 

general  taste  of  the  place,  everything,  I  tell 
im,  is  forced  and  constrained ;  and  even  now 
you  might  be  shocked  to  see  how  I  ridicule 
the  gardens,  with  their  sugar-loaves  and 
minced-pies  of  yew,  their  scrawl-work  of  box, 
their  stiff  tiresome  walks,  and  their  little 
squirting  Je/«  (Teau. 

TV.  Mind  you  keep  your  treasonable  epis- 
tle under  lock  and  key,  or  we  may  both  have 
an  exempt  laying  his  paw  on  our  shoulders, 
and  whispering  De  part  le  roi  in  our  ears, 
and  slipping  a  letlre  de  cachet  into  our  hands. 
Little  as  I  love  Versailles,  it  is  the  genteelest 
place  in  the  world  compared  with  the  Bastile. 

O,  If  the  mouckards  are  not  on  the  look- 
out for  me,  I  am  for  them,  and  horribly  sus- 
picious it  makes  me. 

W,  Vm  sure  one  sat  by  me  at  the  thea- 
tre lost  Wednesday  ;  a  mighty  mean,  dirty- 
looking  creature,  who  would  press  his  snuff- 
box on  me,  and  talk  about  lea  Anglais,  He 
pretended  not  to  suppose  me  a  foreigner; 
but  though  I  said  nothing  about  that,  I  was 
rude  and  abrupt  enoikgh  to  prove  myself  En- 
glish to  the  backbone. 

O.  I  noticed  the  ugly  rascal.  He  invited 
me  in  an  off-hand  style  to  join  him  in  a  game 
at  faro  or  hazard.  Probably  he  keeps  a 
gamiog-house  himself. 

W,  Oh,  there's  nothing  dishonorable  in 
doing  that,  you  know,  here  in  Paris.  More 
than  a  hundred  of  the  highest  people  in  the 
place  do  it ;  and  the  houses  are  open  all 
night  long  for  any  adventurer  who  likes  to 
go  in. 

G,  I  fancy  our  absence  form  the  gaming- 
tables is  one  reason  why  we  get  on  so  slowly 
with  the  natives.  They  have  no  sympathy 
with  abstinence  of  that  kind.  We  must  be 
perfect  Huguenots  to  them. 

W,  Had  you  much  communication  with 
mon  cher  ami  of  the  snuff-box  ?  I  hope, 
if  he  if  a  mouchard,  you  are  not  compro- 
mised? 

G,  I  was  as  reserved  and  circumspect  as 
a  Cambridge  freshman.  No,  I'm  quite  safe. 
If  I  had  committed  myself,  I  should  have 
^en  comsiitied  before  now. 


W.  You're  a  wise  child ;  yet  'nemo  moria- 
Hum  omnibus  horissapit,  especially  while  sit- 
ting out  a  tedious  French  ballet,  and  tempt- 
ed to  talk  by  a  piquant  old  Parisian.  What 
horrible  ideas  they  have  of  music  here ! 

G,  Nothing  can  equal  its  wretchedness 
except  the  profound  respect  with  which  they 
listen  to  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  scream- 
ing? 

W.  No ;  except  in  our  own  laughter, 
when  the  thing  was  over :  I  really  believe 
we  squalled  louder  and  longer  than  the  sing- 
ers, and  infinitely  more  in  tune.  I'd  as 
soon  live  on  maigre  as  frequent  their  operas. 
The  music  is  as  like  gooseberry  tart  as  it  is 
like  harmony. 

G,  More  so,  if  the  gooseberries  be  sour, 
and  set  your  teeth  on  edge.  I  shan't  ven- 
ture on  another  bite,  but  confine  myself  to 
Corneille  and  Moli^re.  What  a  shame  it  is 
the  houses  are  so  thin  on  Molicre  nights ! 

W,  That's  because  they've  had  nothing 
but  Molii^rc  for  such  a  prodigious  time.  I 
don't  suppose  Addison  himself  would  con- 
tinue to  be  worshipped  in  London  every 
mght  of  the  year,  and  for  twenty  years  run- 
ning. But  Moliere  has  a  foremost  page  in 
your  good  books. 

G.  I  owe  him  a  great  deal,  if  only  for 
whiling  away  dull  hours  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  helped  me  to  forget  those  execrable  math- 
ematics which  are  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
the  university  articles  of  faith.  Cambridge 
will  never  produce  a  Moliere,  nor  will  Eng- 
land either. 

W,  Don't  be  ungrateful,  child,  for  national 
mercies.  Cambridge  has  given  us  Newton ; 
and  if  France  has  her  Moliere,  have  we  not 
Dryden  and  Vanbrugh,  and  Wycherly  and 
Steele,  and  a  world  of  others  ? 

G,  Perhaps  we  shall  have  Walpole  on  the 
list  of  English  classics  before  we  have  done. 

.W»  Who  can  tell  ?  Stranger  things  have 
happened.  Not  only  Balaam,  but  Balaam's 
ass,  we  find  among  the  prophets.  Then  why. 
not  Sir  Robert's  son  among  the  poets  ? 

(?k  Or  Thomas  Gray  himself,  riding  tri- 
umphantly on  your  argument  of  an  ass.  I 
dare  say  we  have  both  had  our  day-dreams 
of  glory  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 

IV,  And  are  not  too  old  or  too  sage  to 
have  them  still.  After  becoming  travelled 
gentlemen,  and  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  Grand  Tour,  we  must  let  the  world 
see  what  is  in  us,  and  appeal  to  posterity — 
that  imposing  fiction  which  shall  one  day  be 
fact ! 

G,  If  the  world  knows  no  more  of  us  a 
century  hence  than  it  does  to-day,  posterity 
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will  owe  us  as  little  as  we  owe  it.  Ah,  if 
one  could  only  rise  from  the  grave  iu  1839, 
and  search  the  booksellers*  shops  to  see 
whether  anything  of  Walpole  or  Gray  be 
still  on  sale !  To  poor  aspiring  authors,  pos- 
terity is  what  eternity  is  to  Addison's  Uato 
— ^a  "  pleasing,  dreadful  thought !"  I  won- 
der what  our  great-grandchildren  will  think 
of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  of  Brooke's  trage- 
dies and  Coventry's  dialogues.  Unless  they  re 
greater  fools  than  I  suppose  they'll  be— one 
may  speak  disrespectfully  of  one's  juniors, 
who  are  not  even  going  to  be  born  for  so  con- 
iklerable  a  time  to  come — they  will  cancel 
many  a  literary  verdict  of  our  day ;  raising 
the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  where  we  leave 
him,  to  be  a  companion  of  princes,  and  low- 
ering some  of  our  great  Apollos  to  silent 
contempt. 

W.  Why,  plenty  of  authors  have  come  to 
this  pass  in  our  own  experience,  whom  Pope's 
"  Dunciad"  has  at  once  stripped  of  immor- 
tality and  immortalized.  Every  generation 
produces  plenty  more — people  who  make  a 
noise  and  pother  for  a  few  brief  moons,  and 
then  either  die  a  violent  death,  like  Mr. 
Pope's  victims,  by  a  sort  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide, or  else  perish  from  natural  causes*,  the 
mo9l  natural  in  the  world. 

O.  There's  rather  a  dearth  at  present  in 
oar  home-literature.  Poetry  seems  to  have 
sunk  with  the  Jacobites 

W,  Heaven  forbid  they  should  rise  again 
together ! 

G.  Spoken  like  thy  father's  son.  The  best 
thing  I  have  seen  lately  is  a  satire  called  "  Lon- 
don,' said  to  be  by  a  young  fellow  named 
Johnson,  who  writes  for  the  magazines.  It 
was  published  last  year,  and  ought  to  be  bet- 
ter known  than  it  is,  being  very  terse  and 
energetic;  every  line  in  it  is  well-loaded, 
and  goes  off  with  a  sharp  report  that  you 
must  listep  to. 

W.  The  satire's  a  sort  of  translation  from 
Juvenal — isn't  it  ?  I've  had  it  in  my  hands 
without  reading  it. 


Powerful  Effect  of  Imagination. — 
When  the  waters  of  Glastonbury  were  at  the 
height  of  their  reputation,  in  1751,  the  follow- 
ing story  was  told  by  a  gentleman  of  charac- 
^r: — An  old  woman  of  the  workhouse  at 
Yeeril,  who  had  long  been  a  cripple  and 
made  use  of  crutches,  was  strongly  inclined 
to  drink  of  the  Glastonbury  waters,  which 
she  was  assured  would  cure  her  lameness. 
The  master  of  the  workhonae  procured  her 


G,  Mr.  Johnson  is  no  mere  translator,  I 
promise  you.  His  poem  is  rather  a  transfu- 
sion of  Juvenalian  vis  vitce  into  modern 
veins ;  such  a  satire  as  the  old  Roman  him- 
self would  have  written  had  he  been  a  sub- 
ject of  his  most  sacred  majesty  the  second 
George. 

W.  Why,  child,  you've  discovered  an- 
other star  in  the  heavens. 

O.  A  fixed  one,  depend  on't;  and  one 
that  you  may  see  with  the  naked  eye  without 
telescope  or  glasses. 

W,  Your  vision  is  perhaps  too  keen.  Some 
eyes,  you  know,  see  in  the  dark ;  but  we're 
not  all  gifted  after  that  feline  fashion ;  and 
meanwhile,  Mr.  — a — a — a — Johnson — is  it? 
— must  try  and  wait.  If  he  be  no  falling 
star  he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  can  go 
on  shining  till  we  have  time  to  look  at  him. 

G,  His  light  won't  go  out  yet,  never  fear. 
As  for  seeing  stars  in  the  dark,  I  don't  suppose 
that  faculty  is  peculiar  to  me.  When  else 
should  we  notice  them  ?  This  one  will  prob- 
ably be  gazetted  in  the  astronomical  tables 
of  Parnassus  a  hundred  years  hence. 

W,  In  that  case  the  year  1839  ought  to 
have  a  record  of  Mr.  Gray's  prediction  as 
well  as  Mr.  Johnson's  sign  in  the  zodiac. 
How  would  "  London"  go  down  here  at 
Paris  ?  Is  it  smart  enough  to  take  with  the 
readers  of  Messieurs  Boileau  and  Voltaire  ? 
Mr.  Pope  is  already  a  prodigious  favorite 
here,  and  the  French  are  capital  judges  of 
satire. 

G,  Mr.  Johnson  is  too  smart  for  them — 
that  is,  against  them :  he  rails  quite  angrily 
agahist  the  *'  supple  Gaul,"  declaring  that — 

**  Obsequious,  artful,  voluble,  and  gay, 
On  Britain's  fond  credailNr  they  prey. 

No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape 

They  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes,  or  " 

W.  Child,  child !  c'est  effroyable  !  Re- 
member the  Bastile.  Surely  you  believe  in 
exempts?  And  if  stone  walls  have  ears, 
mercy  on  us  !  what  must  they  have  ? 


several  bottles  of  water,  which  had  such  an 
effect,  that  she  soon  laid  aside  one  crutch, 
and  not  long  after  the  other.  This  was  ex- 
tolled as  a  most  miraculous  cure,  but  the  man 
protested  to  his  friends  that  he  had  imposed 
upon  her,  and  fetched  water  from  an  ordi- 
nary spring.  I  need  not  inform  my  reader, 
that  the  force  of  imagination  had  spent  itself, 
and  she  relapsed  into  her  former  infirmity. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  our 
readers  were  gratified  by  the  publication  of 
the  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Edmund  Burke,  between  the  years  1744  and 
the  period  of  his  decease  in  1797.  The  let- 
ters liave  now  taken  their  place  among  the 
literary  treasures  that  we  owe  to  the  distin- , 
guished  man  by  whom  they  were  written ; 
and  they  form  an  excellent  supplement  to 
his  great  works.  They  were  edited  without 
the  least  affectation  by  Karl  Fitzwilliam  and 
Sir  Richard  Bourke,  and  the  public  were 
told,  for  the  first  time,  the  reason  why  the 
manuscripts  which  Burke  was  known  to  have 
left  had  not  sooner  been  given  to  the 
world. 

Executors,  like  other  men,  must  pay  the 
tribute  of  mortality.  Dr.  Lawrence  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  both  died  before  they 
had  finished  their  labor  of  love.  The  manu- 
scripts were  then  taken  into  the  care  of  the 
late  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  but  he,  too,  died  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  Burke  had  been  sleeping 
peacefully  for  almost  fifty  years  in  the 
church  of  Beaconsfield,  that  his  letters  saw 
the  light. 

It  IS  needless  to  say  that  they  confirmed 
the  impression  of  his  character  that  all  judi- 
cious readers  of  his  works  must  have  enter- 
tained. Thev  had,  however,  scarcely  been 
well  read  and  considered  before  the  world 
was  astonished  by  another  French  revolu- 
tion. From  France  this  democratic  spirit 
dpread  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity  over 
all  Europe,  and  no  country  was  free  from  its 
effects.  It  turned  the  minds  of  all  thinkers 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  last  seventy 
years,  and  kindled  a  fresh  interest  in  the 
writings  of  Edmund  Burke.  To  some  peo- 
ple it  might  seem  that  the  value  of  his  spec- 
ulations had  diminished,  while  to  others  it 
might  appear  that  his  wisdom  was  more  and 
more  proved.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
deemed  unnecessary,  or  of  little  consequence, 
if  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  we  endeavor 
to  give*  an  impartial  consideration  to  the 
writings  of  this  great  man. 

Edmund  Burke  was  born  in  a  house  on  ' 


Arran  Quay,  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland ; 
but  his  health  being  very  delicate,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  consumption  having  shown  itself, 
he  was  after  some  years  removed  to  his 
grandfather's  residence  at  Castle  Town 
Roche.  As  of  nearly  all  young  geniuses, 
tales  have  been  related  about  his  love  of 
learning,  and  his  superiority  to  the  children 
among  whom  he  was  placed.  His  brother 
Richard  always  declared  that  Edmund  had 
monopolized  all  the  talent  of  the  family ;  and 
that  while  the  other  children  were  always 
playing,  he  was  always  reading.  The  bov* 
was  father  of  the  man ;  seldom,  indeed,  it 
was  when  the  statesman  was  not  busy.  How 
long  he  remained  at  Castle  Town  is  not  very 
well  known,  but  it  seems  probable  that  five 
years  was  the  period.  He  then  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  sent  to 
Ballitore.  Here  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Shackletons  commenced.  Nothing  is  more 
honorably  to  Burke  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  preserved,  during  all  the  brilliant  scenes 
of  his  life,  the  sacred  remembrance  of  his 
school-days  and  of  his  boyish  friendships. 

When  the  whole  world  was  ringing  with 
the  fame  of  the  great  orator,  his  heart  still 
yearned  towards  the  places  and  the  compan- 
ions of  his  early  days.  Proud  and  unbend- 
ing to  some  of  the  great  political  leaders  of 
his  time,  he  never  was  otherwise  than  kind, 
frank,  and  unassuming  ^o  the  humble  Rich- 
ard Shackleton,  the  old  steward,  and  his 
poor  relations. 

After  spending  some  years  at  Ballitore,  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Of  his  college  life  not  much  is  known,  al- 
though some  of  his  admirers  will  have  it 
that  his  academical  career  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished. He  certainly  was  elected  a 
scholar  in  1746 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  considered  anything  more  than  an 
ordinary,  clever  young  man,  steady  in  dispo- 
sition, and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. 

H^  was  of  course  a  dabbler  in  poetry ;  and 
his  biographer,  Mr.  Prior,  as  usual  with  bio- 
graphers, thinks  that  his  verses  have  great 
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merit.  His  tntDsIation  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  '*  Georgic"  is  much  better  done 
than  most  of  our  college  prize  translations  ; 
but  it  is  ridiculous  to  consider  his  poetical 
effusions  as  anything  more  than  good  aca- 
demical verses.  Every  year  such  rhymes 
are  abundantly  poured  out ;  and  every  year, 
after  being  read  by  admiring  friends  and  re- 
lations, they  are  forgotten,  or  are  only  brought 
out  on  family  anniversaries  from  the  treasu- 
ries of  kind  aunts  or  of  exulting  grand- 
mammas. 

He  seems  to  have  acquired  a  good  stock 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge ;  but  he  did  not 
differ  much  from  his  fellow-students.  We 
are  told  of  his  great  love  for  English  authors, 
and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  his  love.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  his  learning  was  too  much  the  learning 
of  colleges  ;  that  for  a  thinker  so  great  and 
original  he  showed  not  much  discrimination. 
This  even  was  characteristic  of  his  later 
years.  Burke  often  quoted  Shakspcare,  and 
often  praised  him ;  but  he  never  showed 
much  reverence  for  the  greatest  of  all  dra- 
matists. His  favorite  author  was  Milicny 
whom  be  placed  at  the  head  of  English  liter- 
ature. With  him,  however,  he  classed  an 
author  of  very  inferior  merit.  He  loved 
Young  so  much,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
able  to  repeat  nearly  all  the  ^ight  Thoughts 
by  heart.  Nay,  he  went  even  further  than 
this  in  his  admiration.  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the 
Tolnme'which  he  used  to  carry  about  with 
him,  he  wrote : — 

"  Jove  claimed  the  verse  old  Homer  sung, 
Bat  God  himself  inspired  Young." 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1747,  his  name  was 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple;  and  in  1750 
he  left  Ireland,  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  keeping  his  law  terms  in  London. 

A  very  interesting  letter  to  one  of  his 
young  friends  is  in  existence,  and  from  it  we 
learn  his  first  impressions  of  England. 

The  young  adventurer  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  learning  and  genius  were  little 
patronized,  and  that  he  must  work  his  own 
way.  In  rather  bombastic  language  we  find 
him  declaring,  that  the  fine  arts  still  flour- 
ished ;  that  poetry  raised  her  enchanting 
voice  to  heaven  ;  that  history  arrested  the 
wings  of  Hme ;  that  philosophy,  the  queen 
of  arts  and  daughter  of  heaven,  daily  ex- 
tended her  empire ;  that  fancy  was  sporting 
on  airy  wings ;  and  that  metaphysics  spun 
her  cobwebs.  The  House  of  Commons  raised 
strong  eoDiotions  in  his  breast.    He  felt  that 


there  was  a  theatre  as  noble  as  any  that 
Greece  and  Rome  offered  in  their  proudest 
days.  William  Pitt  was  at  that  time  the 
most  brilliant  orator ;  and  all  that  he  was  he 
had  made  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
patriotism.  The  political  world,  indeed,  was 
not  very  stirring.  The  reign  of  the  Pelhams 
was  jindisturbed.  The  very  name  of  opposi- 
tion appeared  to  be  forgotten.  Garrick  had 
just  become  manager  of  Drury  Lane ;  Rey- 
nolds was  busy  at  his  easel ;  Fielding  strug- 
gling with  a  broken  constitution,  and  a  not 
very  honorable  name ;  and  brave  Samuel 
Johnson  residing  in  a  humble  dwelling  in 
Gough- square,  and  writing  the  Rambler  for 
his  daily  bread. 

All  the  young  stranger's  enthusiasm  for 
the  living  did  not  prevent  him  from  paying 
more  than  one  visit  to  the  resting-place  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  He  stood  among  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  un- 
utterable thoughts  flashed  across  his  mind. 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  the  statesman  and 
author  sleep  well  I  The  struggles,  the  en- 
mities, the  heart-breakings,  the  rivalries, 
the  aspirations  influence  no  longer ;  poverty, 
misery,  abasement  are  at  length  vanquished, 
and  a  peaceful  halo  of  glory  is  resting  on 
their  graves. 

On  describing  some  of  his  sensations  to  his 
early  correspondent,  two  or  three  sentences, 
exquisitely  characteristic  of  Burke's  habits 
and  feelings,  fell  from  his  pen.  Even  then, 
with  all  his  ambition  and  enthusiasm,  he  had 
no  desire  to  sleep  in  the  great  Abbey ;  and 
this  love  for  a  more  humble  grave  continued 
during  the  whole  of  his  long,  arduous,  and 
glorious  career.  He  was  always  a  lover  of 
his  household  gods  and  family  fireside ;  and 
declared  that  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  grave 
among  his  kinsmen,  in  a  little  country  church- 
yard, was  to  him  more  pleasing  than  the 
proud  mausoleum  of  a  Capulet. 

Little  is  known  about  his  proceedings  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  bis  residence  in  London. 
His  declared  object,  of  course,  was  the  study 
of  the  law ;  and,  perhaps,  for  some  time,  ho 
may  have  thought  that  he  was  fulfilling  his 
father's  wishes  by  acquiring  a  good  stock  of 
legal  knowledge ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  imaginative  minds,  the  charms  of 
liteniture  proved  too  seductive ;  and  his 
heart,  never  much  attached  to  the  less  en- 
gaging mistress,  soon  forsook  her  for  her 
more  attractive  rival.  His  health,  too,  was 
not  so  robust  as  it  afterwards  became  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  might  appear  to  him  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  allowing  many  a  legal  folio 
to  gather  dust  upon  his  shelves.    His  vaca- 
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tions  were  generally  spent  in  excursions 
about  the  country.  His  terms  fast  succeeded 
each  other;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  and  however  much  his  poor  father 
may  have  been  disappointed,  it  is  certain, 
that  after  passing  the  usual  time  at  his  legal 
studies,  he  was  not  called  to  the  bar,  and 
that  law  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned. 
Burke  became  a  man  without  a  profession. 
He  cut  every  cable  that  bound  him  to  the 
moorings  of  his  youth ;  and  leaving  the  com- 
mon track,  by  which  a  safe  and  sure  voyage 
might  be  effected,  the  young  adventurer 
launched  out  alone,  on  an  unknown  sea,  with- 
out any  guidance  but  his  own  brave  heart, 
and  his  ardent  and  enterprisiDgiSOul. 

It  is  not  known  what  were  the  subjects 
that  first  employed  his  pen.  They  were, 
doubtless,  of  little  consequence,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  We  hasten  to  his  first  important 
publication. 

In  the  year  1756,  the  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society  was  published.  This  work, 
the  first  of  Burke's  acknowledged  produc- 
tions, deserves  a  more  attentive  consideration 
than  it  has  generally  received.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  fruits  of  his  mind  ripened 
before  the  blossoms  appeared,  that  his  early 
works  were  cold  and  unimpassioned,  while, 
as  he  grew  older,  his  style  became  more 
declamatory,  and  his  eloquence  more  gor- 
geous. This  is,  undoubtedly,  in  some  re- 
spects true ;  although  this  imitation  of 
Bolingbroke  proves  it  not  to  be  so  unre- 
servedly true  as  it  has  been  asserted.  Burke 
did  not  resemble  Bacon  so  much  in  this  men- 
tal characteristic,  as  in  others  of  much  more 
importance. 

If  we  look  only  at  the  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful y  and  compare  it  with 
the  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution, 
there  is,  indeed,  a  most  striking  difference  in 
the  style  of  the  two  celebrated  works.  The 
first  was  written  in  the  author's  youth,  the 
latter  in  his  old  age :  how  strange,  then,  it 
has  been  said,  is  the  mental  phenomenon 
that  is  here  exhibited  !  Youth  is  generally 
the  time  of  imagination,  of  passion,  of  love, 
of  poetry,  of  eloquence ;  old  age  the  period 
when  the  judgment  is  matured,  when  the 
passions  have  subsided,  when  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, enthusiasm,  and  all  the  glittering  dreams 
of  early  days,  charm  us  no  longer,  when  the 
world  has  lost  its  attractions,  when  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  colors  has  passed  away,  when  one 
illusion  after  another  has  left  us,  and  we 
smile  bitterly  and  sadly  at  many  things  that 
once  appeared  noble,  beautiful,  and  true. 


Yet  Burke  was  more  enthusiastic,  more 
chivalrous,  more  imaginative,  more  impas- 
sioned at  seventy  than  at  twenty-five.  All 
the  splendid  visions  of  youth  played  round 
the  death-bed  of  the  gray-haired  old  man. 
To  him  the  world  was  still  beautiful,  life  was 
a  noble  drama,  love  and  truth  were  not 
mere  names.  At  all  times  he  was  open, 
straightforward,  and  manly ;  but  it  was  only 
as  years  rolled  on,  and  time  marked  the 
wrinkles  on  the  philosopher's  brow,  that  his 
sterling  qualities  were  richly  decorated  with 
the  graces  of  humanity.  At  twenty-five,  he 
had  to  fight  his  way  to  power  and  glory ; 
at  seventy,  honor  and  fame  were  his  in  an 
abundant  measure.  He  had  had  rather  an 
earnest  game  to  play,  yet  he  had  played  it 
like  a  man :  he  had  seen  much  of  baseness, 
cowardice,  and  perfidy,  yet  his  heart  had  not 
beoome  cold,  his  sympathies  for  his  fellow- 
man  were  not  languid.  Around  the  bed  on 
which  he  was  dying,  the  echoes  of  a  mighty 
earthquake  were  heard,  a  great  change  was 
coming  upon  the  nations,  and  each  man 
seemed  determined  to  do  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  fire  of  the  old 
statesman  glowed  in  its  ashes.  Over  the 
whole  world  his  voice  resounded,  and  all 
ears  were  turned  to  listen,  some  in  wonder, 
some  in  fear,  some  in  admiration  at  the  bril- 
liant death-notes  of  that  "old  man  elo- 
quent." 

Circumstances  undoubtedly  have  a  great 
effect  upon  men.  A  minute's  delay  at  a  rail- 
way station  may  permanently  influence  the 
history  of  years.  It  would  be  a  great  error 
to  imagine  that  Burke's  eloquence,  passion, 
and  declamation  were  the  effect  of  some 
mental  growth,  that  only  attained  perfection 
during  his  later  years.  This  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society  is  not,  in  many  passages, 
different  from  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,  so  far  as  mere  style  is  considered. 
It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Burke  had 
several  styles  which  he  could  wield  at  will ; 
and  that  he  sometimes  adopted  one,  and 
sometimes  another,  as  he  thought  it  might 
best  answer  his  present  purpose.  No  author 
could  ever  write  with  more  fervid  eloquence, 
no  author  could  ever  write  with  more  purity 
and  simplicity.  Of  his  simple  style,  the 
Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  written, 
it  has  been  said,  about  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  the  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the 
Nation,  written  about  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
are  examples.  The  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,  written  at  twenty-five,  and  the  Let- 
ter to  a  Noble  Lord^  written  at  sixty-six,  are 
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specimens  of  his  more  brilliant  and  rhetorical 
composition. 

No  man  better  understood  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. He  on  one  occasion  said,  that  "  without 
much  pretension  to  literature  himself,  he  had 
aspired  to  the  love  of  letters.*'  The  reason 
of  this  humility  was  obvious.  Burke  had  a 
fine  sense  of  the  becoming ;  but  he  was,  in- 
deed, a  master  of  style.  Whoever  wants  to 
know  the  various  capabihlies  of  the  English 
language,  should  study  Swift  and  Burke. 
They  are  both  great  English  writers,  per* 
haps  the  only  authors  of  Whom  we  can  say 
with  truth,  that  their  prose  is  perfect.  For 
Addison,  with  all  his  idiomatic  graces,  seldom 
has  much  vigor;  and  Johnson,  though  for- 
cible enough,  has  his  dignified  strut  every- 
where intruding  upon  the  scene,  and  disturb- 
ing the  emotions  he  would  excite.  Hume 
loved  Frenchmen  and  French  literature  so 
much,  that  while  he  attained  in  his  own 
writing  much  of  the  precision  and  polish  of 
Voltaire,  he  never  stirs  the  blood  with  true 
English  eloquence;  and  Gibbon,  with  more 
real  English  feeling  than  Hume,  has  all  the 
pomposity  of  Johnson,  and  all  the  Frenchi- 
fied affectation  of  his  brother  historian  and 
skeptic.  True  English  writing  is  really  a 
very  scarce  article ;  and,  what  with  orators 
and  German  philosophers,  it  seems  every 
day  getting  scarcer  than  ever.  Oh,  for  the 
English  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  our  good  old 
Bible ! 

But  it  is  not  the  style  alone  that  makes 
this  little  piece  of  philosophical  irony  so  pe- 
culiarly interesting.  Burke  appears  here 
Tcry  much  in  the  same  light  as  he  does  in 
his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
When  he  thus  in  his  youth  ridiculed  the 
paradoxes  of  Bolingbroke,  he  little  knew 
what  was  fermenting  in  men's  minds,  what 
terrible  events  were  approaching,  what  a 
hideous  shape  this  miscalled  philosophical 
spirit  would  assume.  The  old  saw  tells  us 
that  the  playthings  of  children  are  neglected 
in  boyhood,  and  laughed  at  in  manhood ; 
but  the  philosophic  toy  of  Burke's  youth 
waxed  great,  and  became  the  bloody  monster 
that  made  him  tremble  as  he  descended  in  a 

freen  old  age  to  the  tomb.  How  little  we 
now  what  the  revolution  of  seasons  may 
mature !  how  little  cause  we  have  to  put 
faith  in  our  boasted  reason!  Fifty  years! 
fifty  years !  where  shall  we  all  be — where 
shall  the  world  be  in  fifty  years  ?  What  a 
spectacle  Europe  presented  when  this  nine- 
teenth century  commenced  !  A  different 
drama,  and  yet  the  same,  is  now  in  progress. 
Mooarchs,  dynasties,    statesmen,    generals. 


authors  "have  been  bom,  grown  to  maturity, 
died,  been  wept,  and  been  nearly  forgotten* 
The  golden  balls  have  been  tossed  from 
hand  to  hand,  yet  the  angels  may  weep  and 
the  fiends  chuckle,  to  see  us  still  playing  at 
our  little  game. 

Burke  has  been  6ften  accused  of  incon- 
sistency. The  principles  of  his  youth  and 
of  his  manhood  have  been  considered  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  his  old  age.  Some  of 
his  admirers  themselves,  while  admitting  this, 
have  endeavored  to  justify  him  for  standingr 
aghast  at  the  spectacle  that  France  presentea 
as  the  snows  of  age  were  falling  upon  his 
head.  As  far  as  it  relates  to  his  political 
opinions,  this  inconsistency  will  be  afterwards 
considered,  but  the  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society  is  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  th« 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  of  the  yonnflr 
writer  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  old 
statesman.  This  pamphlet  breathes  the 
same  spirit  as  the  Letter  to  a  Member  of  th$ 
National  Assembfy,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
most  brilliant  writings  of  his  later  years. 
It  is  true,  that  the  deistical  opinions  of  the 
French  philosophers  were  not  so  prevalent 
in  1766  as  they  were  in  1794,  that  the  Con- 
trat  Social  and  the  Nouvelle  Hihise  had  not 
yet  borne  fruit ;  but  the  state  of  nature  that 
Rousseau  panegyrized,  and  the  evils  of  civ- 
ilization that  he  exaggerated,  are  ridiculed  in 
this  masterly  essav  with  as  much  sincerity, 
if  not  with  the  same  passionate  energy,  as 
when  his  mind  was  full  of  frightful  presenti- 
ments, at  the  sin,  misery,  and  bloodshed  that 
seemed  destined  to  devastate  the  world. 

As  an  imitation,  too,  the  essay  is  perfect ; 
it  is  the  very  mind  of  Bolingbroke.  It  is 
well  known,  that  it  was  for  some  time  be- 
lieved to  be  the  production  of  the  versatila 
peer,  and  that  Mallet,  the  editor  of  his 
works,  went  to  Dodsley's  shop,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  crowded  with*  literary  men,  to 
disavow  it  as  the  authorship  of  his  patron. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  this 
essay,  an  unpretending  little  volume,  at  the 
price  of  three  shillings,  was  advertised.  This 
was  the  famous  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  It 
did  much  to  advance  his  reputation  as  a 
writer.  In  his  own  times,  it  was  considered 
even  by  such  men  as  Johnson  as  a  model  of 
philosophical  criticism  ;  while  in  ours,  it  has 
been  often  spoken  of  with  contempt,  as  quite 
unworthy  of  the  great  political  philosopher. 
Yet  it  is  still  published  in  collections  of 
English  classics,  and  uneducated  people  who 
have  never  heard  anything  of  the  ReJlectioM 
on  the  French  Revolvtion,  at  least  know  that 
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there  was  a  man  called  Edmund  Bnrle,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful. 

This  opinion  is  well  illustrated  by  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  to  ourselves  some  years 
XWe  happened  to  meet  in  a  watering- 
e  in  the  North,  a  venerable  old  gentle- 
man with  white  hair,  and  after  some  conver- 
sation, we  discovered  that  he  was  the  old 
village  schoolmaster,  who  had  taught  us  our 
first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  A  strange 
feeling  came  over  us  al  the  sight  of  the  re- 
tired pedagogue.  His  ferule,  wig,  and  spec- 
tacles had  been  laid  aside,  he  had  done  his 
part  in  life ;  the  little  boys  whom  he  had 
caned  had  become  fathers  of  families,  and 
he  .was  now  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the 
tomb,  and  patting  the  heads  of  his  pupils' 
babies.  He  did  not  at  first  recognize  us, 
and  we  chose  to  talk  to  him  without  enlight- 
ening his  darkness.  It  was  during  the  sum- 
n!ker  of  1848,  that  summer  of  revolutions, 
and  we  naturally  proceeded  to  talk  about 
those  terrible  days  of  Juua.  To  our  aston- 
ishment and  morti6cation,  our  old  master, 
whose  word  was  dnce  law,  at  whose  dance 
multitudes  trembled,  and  whose  head  was 
believed  to  contain  all  the  knowledge  that 
ever  a  human  head  could  possess,  talked  the 
language  of  a  little  child,  and  had  never 
heard  of  the  great  continental  revolutions. 
We  quoted  Burke.  He  stared  vacantly,  as 
if  he  had  somewhere  before  heard  the  name, 
and  then  said,  '*  Ah  1  he  wrote  on  the  Sub- 
lime !" 

We  are,  however,  far  from  being  disposed 
to  join  in  the  fashioneble  condemnation  of 
this  metaphysical  essay.  It  is  true  that  it 
does  not  exhibit  all  the  peculiar  powers  of 
its  author's  mind.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  philosophical  doctrines  are  absurd ;  and, 
indeed,  when  we  look  at  them  now,  appear 
perfectly  ridiculou*s.  If  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
be  worthy  of  credit,  Burke  himself,  in  his 
later  years,  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  make 
merry  with  some  of  the  blunders  in  his  own 
work.  The  statesman  could  aflford  to  laugh 
at  the  metaphysician.  All  this,  however, 
may  be  admitted,  and  yet  this  work  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  has  always  appeared 
to  us  an  able  work,  and  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  the  author's  name.  Though  as  a 
whole  his  theory  may  be  incorrect,  though 
pleasure  may  not  be  the  cause  of  the  beau- 
tiful, nor  terror  of  the  sublime,  yet  surely 
when  we  consider  the  age  of  the  writer,  the 
state  of  this  branch  of  metaphysical  science 
at  the  time  when  the  book  was'  published,  it 
most  be  allowed  to  be  a  masterly  work. 


Nor  are  we  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on 
what  has  been  called  the  analysis^ of  the 
mind.  More  than  one  critic  has  attempted 
to  prove  that  it  was  quite .  impossible  fof' 
Burke  to  write  a  satisfactory  essay  on  th» 
subject,  because  he  did  not  possess  abilities 
fit  for  abstract  reasoning.  It  has  been  said, 
that  he  always  failed  when  attempting  to 
analyze  very  closely,  and  that  it  was  in  ob- 
servation that  the  great  strength  of  his  in- 
tellect consisted.  It  is,  however,  rather  sin- 
gular that  the  author  of  the  essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  has  also  been  accused 
of  too  great  a  tendency  to  speculation  and 
refinement.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  con- 
tradictions and  errors  which  abound  in  this 
treatise  might  be  found  in  the  speculations  of 
the  most  subtle  reasoner,  and  that  many  of 
the  faults  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
itself.  Such  defects  may  be  discovered  in 
all  the  metaphysical  works  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  none  more  frequently  than  in 
those  of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians.  It  will 
scarcely  be  said  that  Hume's  mind  was  in- 
capable of  close  analysis,  for  surely  no  human 
bemg  ever  possessed  a  more  subtle  intellect. 
Yet,  does  not  Hume's  most  elaborate  work 
abound  in  absurdities  and  contradictions 
almost  as  striking  as  any  that  can  be  found 
in  the  JSssay  an  th0  Sublime  and  BeautiJuVf 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  reconcile  meta- 
physics and  physiology,  and  hence  many  of 
Burke's  errors. 

His  theory  is  entirely  mechanical,  and  this 
is  not  a  little  singular  when  we  consider  how 
he  disdained  all  mechanical  philosophy  in  his 
political  reasonings.  He  always  asserted  that 
there  was  something  higher  than  logic,  and 
that  the  strange  creature  man  had  desires 
and  aspirations  such  as  no  mechanical  phi- 
losopher could  ever  explain.  A  greater 
truth  was  never  preached.  It  is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  science  of  metaphysics  as  to  that 
of  government ;  and  one  cannot  but  wonder 
why  the  greatest  political  philosopher  the 
world  has  ever  seen  should  become  so  me- 
chanical, when  treating  one  of  the  noblest 
subjects  that  could  ever  ocoupy  the  mind. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  speaks  out  in  a 
truly  philosophical  spirit,  and  some  of  the 
critical  remarks  are  beautiful  and  true ;  but 
he  soon  relapses  again  into  the  usual  tone, 
and  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  spectacles  seems 
passionately  determined  on  exploring  the 
darkest  mysteries  of  humanity. 

The  origin  of  our  ideas  concerning  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  is  surely  a  great  sub- 
ject. But  is  it  likely  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  discourses  about  proportion,  fitness, 
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amallness,   smoothness,  yariation,  and    the 
mere  physical  causes  of  love?     Is  every- 
thing in  this  world  so  entirely  dost,  that  no 
rays  of  Divine  wisdom  can  be  seen  ?     Is 
everything,  then.,  of  the  earth,  and  earthy  ? 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that 
there  is  "  nothing  beautiful  but  what  is  good, 
and  that  the  beautiful  includes  the  good  ?" 
Undoubtedly,  proportion  is  not  the  cause  of 
beauty  either  in  vegetables,  animals,  or  the 
human   species ;   but  is  it  credible  that  a 
man  like  Burke  should  believe  beauty  to  be 
only  '*  wme  quality  in  bodies  acting  mechani- 
caily  upon  the  human  mind  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  senses  "?     What  gives  beauty  to 
the  glorious  bow  that  spans  the  skies  ?    Does 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of  optics  make 
us  admire  the  rainbow  more  ?  Does  its  beauty 
depend  upon  the  theory  of  colors?     When 
the  sky  has  been  blackened,  and  the  rain  has 
poured  in  torrents,  and  the  clouds  are  again 
beginning  to  break,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
to  gladden  our  eyes,  with  the  words  ''  I  set 
my  bow  in  the  heavens"  in  oiu-  memory,  we 
care  little  for  the  laws  of  refraction  and  the 
primary  colors,  as  we  feel  our  eyes  glad- 
dened, and  our  hearts  comforted,  on  looking 
at  the  symbol  of  peace  to  a  deluged  world. 
In  the  twentieth  Section  of  the  third  Part, 
Burke  says,  most  truly,  that  the  eye  has  a 
great  share*  in  the  beauty  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion ;  but  is  it  sufficient  to  declare  that  this 
beauty  consists  merely  in  its  clearness,  mo- 
tion, and  union  with  the  neighboring  parts  ? 
There  are  even  brighter  and  more  moving 
objects  than  the  eye,  and  yet  they  never  ap- 
proach to  it  in  beauty ;  is  it  not  because  the 
eye  is  the  index  of  the  soul  that  it  is  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  ?     All  eyes  are  not  beau- 
tiful.    The  brightest  and  most  active  eyes 
are  perhaps  the  maniac's,  and  yet,  do  they 
affect  us  with  any  idea  of  beauty  ?     It  is  the 
eye  of  affection,  the  eye  of  genius,  the  eye  of 
innocence,  in  which  beauty  is  found;  because 
affection,  genius,   and   innocence  are  really 
qualities  that  we  love,  admire,  and  esteem. 
This  same  great  law  is  prevalent  through  all 
the  different  objects  that  raise  in  our  minds 
sublime  and  beautiful  ideas.     To  affect  us 
very  powerfully,  there  must  be  some  human 
interest  in  the  things  we  gaze  upon.     Could 
the  knowledge  of  the  refrangibility  of  the 
rays  of  light  ever  make  the  tints  of  the  even- 
ing sky  appear  more  beautiful  to  a  reflecting 
mind  ?     "So  dies  a  hero,  to  be  worshipped, 
exclaimed  Schiller,  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  the  distant  mountains.    All  the  me- 
chanical theories  in  the  world  will  not  ex- 
plain the  different  emotions  that  arise  when  1 


we 'gaze  on  the  face  of  a  sleeping  infant, 
when  we  look  into  the  happy  face  of  boy- 
hood, when  we  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  her  who 
awakened  the  mysterious  sympathies  of  love 
in  our  young  hearts,  when  we  stand  by  the 
altar  where  beauty  and  innocence  plight  their 
troth,  when  we  comfort  the  afflicted,  admire 
the  generous,  alleviate  the  pains  of  sickness, 
and  smooth  the  pillow  of  the  dying. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many  faults 
in  the  essay ;  but  we  should  unconsciously 
be  writing  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  The 
book  soon  reached  a  second  edition,  and  the 
author's  name  became  known  in  all  literary 
circles.  Hume  mentions  him  as  "  the  author 
of  a  very  pretty  treatise  on  the  Sublime." 

But  however  much  he  might  be  delighted 
with  the  success  of  his  work,  his  health  had 
suffered  dreadfully  during  its  execution. 
After  it  wfis  published,  he  went  down  to 
Bristol,  where  he  resided  with  Dr.  Nugent, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  an  excellent  physician, 
and  a  good  man.  As  it  is  not  very  extraor- 
dinary for  young  authors  to  do,  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  his  host :  she  could 
love  a  man  of  genius,  who  offered  her  him* 
self,  at  that  time  all  his  worldly  possessions. 
They  were  married,  and  the  marriage  was  a 
source  of  great  happiness. 

During  the  years  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  the  Enquiry,  Burke 
appears  lo  have  written  much  for  the  book- 
sellers. He  is  known  to  have  labored  with 
Dodsley  in  the  establishment  of  the  Annual 
Register,  and  to  have  written  an  unfinished 
essay  on  English  history.  Many  other  pub- 
lications are  said  to  have  proceeded  from  his 
pen ;  and  doubtless,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  has 
often  been  asserted,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Prior,  still  remains  very  proba- 
ble, that  he  was  often  involved  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  had  to  depend  for  subsistence 
entirely  on  the  booksellers,  his  unavowed 
productions  must  have  been  very  numerous. 
But  his  friends  and  biographers  seem  to  have 
a  great  fear  lest  the  Right  Honorable  £d«- 
mund  Burke  should  be  known  to  have  spent 
his  early  years  in  writing  for  his  subsistence. 
It  appears  that  at  one  time  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  books ;  the  humiliating  fact  having 
been  discovered  by  the  coat-of-arms  that  was 
pasted^n  them.  From  his  correspondence, 
we  learn  that  he  received  occasional  remit* 
tances  from  his  father;  but  the  fact  that 
these  are  mentioned,  proves  that  they  were 
only  occasional.  Mr.  Prior  has  so  much 
horror  lest  Burke  should  be  considered  poor, 
that  he  makes  the  desperate  assertion  that 
the  writer  received  even  so  much  as  twenty 
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thousand  pounds  from  his  friends.  Thi^  is 
most  absurd.  Burke,  after  he  had  become 
connected  with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
paid  a  great  sum  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  called  Oregories :  he  had  then  inherited 
the  property  of  his  family,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  owed  much  to  the  friendship 
of  his  noble  patron  ;  but  in  his  earlier  years 
everything  shows  that  he  was  poor  indeed. 
The  attempt  to  conceal  such  poverty  in  a 
man  of  genius  is  discreditable  only  to  those 
who  make  it,  and  think  it  reflects  any  shame 
on  his  memory. 

By  the  friendship  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
Burke  became  connected  with  William  Ge- 
rard Hamilton,  and  accompanied  him  to  Ire- 
land. This  alliance,  after  continuing  for  two 
or  three  years,  was  broken  off,  the  pension 
that  Hamilton  was  said  to  have  procured  for 
his  assistant  resigned,  and  Burke  again  un- 
settled. The  quarrel  with  Hamilton  was  in 
one  sense  fortunate,  for  in  a  few  months  the 
adventurer  became  private  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

The  administration  of  his  patron  continued 
one  year  and  twenty  days.  Before  it  reached 
the  period  of  its  brief  existence,  Burke's  star 
was  fast  risingi  in  the  ascendant.  He  was 
considered  a  person  of  so  much  importance, 
that  he  was  indirectly  offered  a  place  in  the 
new  arrangement.  This,  contrary  to  the  dis- 
interested advice  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, he  declined,  and  cheerfully  took  his 
seat  on  the  opposition  benches. 

Ho  drew  up,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, a  "  Short  Account  of  a  late  Adminis- 
tration ;"  a  little  piece  that  does  not  occupy 
three  octavo  pages,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
a  brilliant  defence  of  his  friends. 

Two  or  three  important  years  passed 
away,  when  he  again  made  his  appearance  in 
the  literary  arena  as  the  champion  of  the 
Rockingham  party. 

The  ministry  that  was  formed  by  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  proceeded  most  inauspiciously 
in  its  career.  The  guiding  hand  of  the  great 
Palinurus  being  taken  away,  the  vessel  of  the 
state  was  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  and  in 
every  direction  but  that  in  which  its  nominal 
chief  intended  it  to  go.  The  storm  that,  dur- 
ing the  short  sway  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, had  nearly  subsided,  now  burst  forth 
with  redoubled  fury.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  convulsed  ;  a  sense  of  insecurity  became 
general ;  men  looked  in  each  other's  faces, 
and  trembled  at  the  thoughts  they  read 
there.  Libels,  such  as  were  unexampled 
even  in  the  mott  troubled  political  times. 


were  printed  and  daily  poured  forth  from  the 
press.  Nor  were  these  the  most  threatening 
symptoms,  informing  all  men  that  evil  times 
were  approaching  :  on  the  American  conti- 
nent the  clouds  grew  blacker  and  blacker, 
and  Burke's  eye  became  more  earnest  and 
anxious  as  it  scanned  the  political  horizon. 

The  opposition  was  composed  of  two  par- 
ties, the  Rockinghams  and  the  Grenvilles ; 
but  they  had  very  little  in  common :  they 
seem  indeed  for  some  time  to  have  hated 
each  other  much  more  than  they  hated  th« 
ministry  that  they  both  assailed.  A  torrent 
of  publications  of  all  sizes,  quartos,  octavos, 
pamphlets,  and  squibs,  was  diligently  poured 
by  the  Grenvilles  on  the  heads  of  the  Rock- 
inghams. For  a  long  while  the  patriotic 
Whigs  forbore  to  reply  to  all  these  assaults, 
but  at  length  a  pamphlet  called  The  Present 
State  of  the  Nationt  written,  if  not  by  Gren- 
ville  himself,  certainly  under  his  immediate 
direction,  made  its  appearance,  and  the  long- 
tried  patience  of  their  opponents  gave  way. 
To  this  production  Burke  replied  by  his  great 
political  treatise.  Observations  on  a  late  Pub- 
lication entitled  "  The  Present  State  of  the 
Nation.**  The  reply  was  every  way  conclu- 
sive,  powerful  and  triumphant.  SomecriUcs 
have  regretted  that  this  pamphlet,  and  many 
others  of  Burke's  compositions,  should  be  so 
much  devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
that  therefore  they  become  less  interesting 
as  these  temporary  events  fade  away  in  the 
darkness  of  the  past.  We  cannot  think  that 
Burke's  choice  of  subjects  is  to  be  regretted. 
If  the  use  of  studying  the  political  writings 
of  past  times  is  to  instruct  us  amidst  the 
perplexing  difficulties  of  the  present,  no 
works  equal  these  in  the  attainment  of  this 
great  end.  To  the  mere  lover  of  fine  writing 
the  Observations  may  be  less  attractive  than 
any  of  his  other  political  pamphlets  ;  but  to 
the  philosopher,  economist  and  historian, 
few  even  of  Burke's  works  more  deserve  an 
attentive  study.  It  abounds  in  statistics,  but 
.  the  statistics  have  one  merit  often  wanting 
in  the  statistical  works  of  some  other  times ; 
for  instead  of  confusing,  they  really  illustrate 
the  subject. 

George  Grenville  had  many  admirers. 
Bred  a  lawyer,  and  connected  with  families 
of  great  political  influence,  he  was  of  course 
introduced  early  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  he  had  once  set  his  feet  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chapel,  he  appears  to  have  believed 
that  there  were  no  manners,  customs,  or 
ways  of  thinking  in  the  world,  except  what 
were  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
clerks.    The  Journals  were  his  Bible,  the 
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miDistoritU  benches  the  seat  of  all  human 
happinesa,  and  revenues  and  atatislica  the 
be-all  and  Ibe  end-all  of  existence  ;  for  them 
be  lired,  in  them  he  died  ;  he  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  official  re^fulations,  the  peraooi- 
ficatioQ  of  red  tape, 

It  is  smiisiDg,  if  also  melancholf,  to  tee 
tfae  profound  ideas  that  ibis  great  statesman 
had  about  the  government  of  mankind. 
Burke  himself  says  that  a  man  ia  rendered 
somewhat  a  worse  reasoner  for  having  been 
a  minister;  and  undoubtedij  the  assertion  is 
very  well  borne  out  by  the  reasonings  of 
Mr.  George  Grenville.  While  the  Tower 
guns  were  announcing  victory  after  victory, 
Grenville  was  weeping  for  the  downfall  of 
England.  While  the  French  finances  were 
mined,  the  government  without  credit,  and 
the  people  siarving,  Grenville  shnddcred  at 
the  itourishing  condition  of  the  rival  country. 
While  every  sea  was  covered  with  our  ships, 
and  oar  language  heard  on  every  shore, 
Grenville  was  in  dismay  at  the  decline  of 
British  shipping,  and  the  want  of  British  en- 
terprise. While  great  manufacturing  cities 
were  starting  up  on  barren  heaths,  and  nil 
Mrts  of  England  and  Scotland  were  resnund- 
iDff  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry,  Gren- 
ville was  sighing  for  the  loss  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  the  iucreaae  of  imports  over 
exports.  While  little  bands  of  our  country- 
men were  eitending  the  dominion  of  England 
in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Ganges, 
while  our  American  colonisla  in  Utile  more 
than  half  a  century  were  doubling  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Qritain,  and  on  every  side 
the  genius  of  the  great  Saion  race  seemed 
waging  war  even  with  Nature  herself,  Gren- 
ville was  rending  his  clothes,  and  putting 
aahes  upon  his  head,  that  he  might  bear  his 
part  in  the  humiliation  of  his  country.  Our 
conquests,  be  said,  were  fallacious  ;  our  ex- 
ports were  principally  consumed  by  our  own 
fleets  and  armies ;  our  seamen  were  wasting 
their  energies  in  privateers  and  men-of-war; 
oor  cfirrjing  trade  was  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  neutral  nations  ;  the  number  of  our  ships 
was  diminishing  ;  our  revenues  were  decreas- 
ing ;  our  husbandry  was  standing  still  for 
want  of  hands ;  on  all  sides  it  became  quite 
evident  tbal  our  ^lury  was  departing.  Such 
were  Orenville's  ideas  on  the  State  ^ihe  Na- 
tion, and  of  such  nonsense  was  the  work  com- 
posed that  Burke  ridiculed.  And  yet  Gren- 
tille  was  by  no  means  considered  an  ordinary 
man,  though  nothing  can  appear  more  child- 
Ufa  than  bis  notions  on  all  the  afiairs  of  his 
time.  To  him,  in  this  work,  Burke  applied 
lb«  happy  quotation  : 
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~—"  Trilonida  conspicll  a 
tnjg^enils.  opibasque,  et  festa  psce  virenti 
Vixquetenetlacryraaaqnianillacrymabilecemit." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  England, 
however,  had  he  never  done  anything  bat 
stand  on  her  citadel,  and  weep  over  her 
peace  and  prosperity  ;  hut  alas !  this  man, 
by  his  own  madness  and  folly  in  his  day  of 
power,  did  indeed  leave  as  an  inheritance  to 
his  successors  many  causes  for  bitter  tears. 
The  defeat  of  our  armies,  the  loss  of  our  ma- 
ritime pre-eminence,  the  increase  of  our  debt, 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  a 
legacy  of  hatred  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, were  what  England  owed  to  the  weep- 
ing patriotism  of  Grenville.  His  economy 
was  "  penny  wise,  but  pound  fooltI^b  ;"  the 
evils  that  he  did  lived  after  him,  and  his 
whole  parliamentary  life  bboned  how  tittle 
wisdom  is  necessary  to  make  a  li^giiihitor. 

The  Obstrcations,  however,  is  something 
more  thon  a  masterly  refutation  of  fashiona- 
ble sophisms.  It  shows  how  di^eply,  even 
from  the  commencement  of  his  political  ex- 
istence, Durke  was  conversant  with  all  aub- 
jecla  relating  to  political  economy.  He  was 
not  only  far  oeyond  his  own  age,  but  In  some 
things  far  beyond  ages  wliicli  have  prided 
themselves  on  their  enlightened  commercial 
opinions.  His  notions  are  universal  ;  they 
are  truly  iiberui,  for  they  embrace  the  inter- 
ests, not  of  one  class,  but  of  nil  classes  ; 
showing  most  distinctly  how  the  interests  of 
ibe  manufacturer  and  the  interests  of  the  ag- 
ricuhuriat  are  identical,  and  tliat  the  pros- 
perity of  the  one  must  conduce  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other.  We  have  inlcnlionally 
forborne  to  make  quotations  from  liis  works, 
but  there  is  one  passage  concerning  trade,  ia 
a  letter  addressed  a  few  years  nfterwards  to 
the  merchanU  at  Bristol,  that  we  think  it 
our  duty  lo  copy,  as  illustrating  the  views  be 
entertained.  The  merchants  of  Jlristol  of 
course  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  defeat  for  the  elec- 
tion of  that  great  trading  oily  : — 

"1  am  sure,  Sir,  that  the  commercial  e^pcrience 
of  the  merchsnls  of  Brietol  will  soon  illBabuBe 
Ihem  a!  the  prejudice,  that  they  can  trade  no 
longer,  if  counlries  more  lightly  Uxed  are  per- 
mitted to  deal  in  the  same  commodities  at  tha 
same  markets.  You  know  that,  in  fact,  yon 
trade  very  largely  where  yon  are  met  by  tlie  goods 
of  all  DBtLons.  You  even  pay  high  duties  on  the 
import  of  your  goods,  and  afterwards  undersell 
nations  less  taxed,  at  their  own  markets,  and 
where  goods  of  the  same  kind  are  not  charged  at 
all.  If  It  were  otherwise,  you  could  trade  very 
little.    Yon  know  that  the  price  of  all  awts  of 
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manufacture  is  not  a  great  deal  enhanced  (except 
to  the  domestic  consumer)  by  any  taxes  paid  in 
this  country.    This  I  might  very  easily  prove.'' 

This  range  of  mental  vision  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  of  all  Burke's  characteristics. 
In  one  sense,  his  political  life  might  be  called 
a  failure,  for  during  a  service  of  thirty  years, 
only  a  few  months  were  spent  in  office.  He 
was  so  much  above  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
bis  generation,  that  while  always  admitting 
bis  industry  and  eloquence,  it  was  long 
indeed  before  they  had  any  idea  of  his  great 
political  wisdom.  He  did  Qot  inspire  great 
masses  with  confidence.  He  did  not  keep 
together  for  any  length  of  time  any  great 
combination.  His  life  was  to  many  people 
an  enigma;  his  thoughts  were  not  their 
thoughts,  nor  his  ideas  their  ideas.  He  sat 
in  his  place  at  Westminster  among  men,  but 
not  of  them ;  it  was,  as  he  said  himself,  a 
custom  among  the  leading  politicians  to  have 
his  word  go  for  nothing.  Why  was  it  that 
Pox  and  Pitt  were  so  much  more  followed, 
and  so  much  more  trusted?  Not,  surely, 
because  their  abilities  were  superior  to  his, 
not  because  they  were  more  eloquent,  more 
learned,  more  cautious,  or  even  more  practi- 
cal. They  surpassed  him  in  influence,  sim- 
ply because  they  were  inferior  to  him, 
because  their  ideas  were  more  the  ideas  of 
ordinary  men.  For  there  is  one  great  secret 
in  politics.  It  is  possible  for  a  politician  to 
be  very  wise,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not 
wise  in  his  generation.  The  plainest  country 
gentleman,  the  most  prosaic  merchant,  could 
understand  all  that  William  Pitt  or  Charles 
Fox  said  on  any  question :  these  two  celebrat- 
ed men  only  put  into  their  own  language  the 
ideas  of  common  people.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Burke.  He  could  not  but  be  at  all 
times  a  great  philosopher,  thinking  deeply  on 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  condition  of 
society.  These  were  his  constant  themes, 
his  thoughts  by  day,  and  his  dreams  by 
night.  He'  looked  at  them  from  all  points 
of  view,  and  while  examining  one  point, 
never  forgot  its  relation  to  the  other.  Hence 
it  is  that  he  never  would  go  all  lengths  with 
any  party,  and  was  called,  even  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  a  man  of  aris- 
tocratic principles ;  for  these  seemed  to  be  a 
just  middle  ground  between  the  doctrines 
professed  by  the  gentlemen  who  called  them- 
selves king's  friends,  and  those  of  the  city 
tradesmen  who  cheered  Jack  Wilkes.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  find  him  so  often  accused  of  in- 
consistency :  men  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  him ;  for  though,  during  the  Ameri- 
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can  war,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  Massachusetts  Bill,  and  all  the  other 
violent  proceedings  of  the  ministry,  he  con- 
tended with  equal  vehemence  for  the  supre- 
macy of  British  legislation  over  all  the 
British  dominions,  and,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Chatham,  supported  the  Declara- 
tory Act.  Hence  it  is,  that  with  such 
powerful  argument  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence, for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
career,  he  threw  himself  so  manfully  against 
the  influence  of  the  court ;  and  that  after 
this  influence  had  been  curbed,  when  wild  * 
democratic  notions  began  to  threaten  all 
courts  and  thrones  with  destruction,  and 
when  revolution,  like  the  giant  on  the  moun- 
tains, stood  up  and  shook  her  bloody  locks  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,  with  argument 
not  less  powerful,  and  with  eloquence  still 
more  impassioned,  he  endeavored  to  rouse 
all  Europe  to  eternal  battle  against  an 
enemy  that  he  believed  opposed  to  the 
interests  and  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

His  contemporaries,  the  liberal  politicians 
of  the  following  age,  and  even  a  distinguished 
statesman  and  orator  of  a  later  time,  did  not 
give  him  credit  for '  this  comprehensive 
faculty.  They  looked  only  at  one  side  of 
the  question,  and  therefore  accused  him  of 
inconsistency ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  while 
inconsistent  in  name,  he  was  always  con- 
sistent in  spirit. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  his  political 
life  that  has  been  overlooked  by  his  accusers. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Burke  confined  himself  entirely  to  the 
politics  of  this  empire,  and  professed  himself 
a  Whig.     Now  there  is  nothing  paradoxical 
in   saying   that   the   principles   of  the   old 
Whigs  and  Tories  were  national  principles, 
that  they  sprang  out  of  the  party  disputes 
of  this  island,  and  could  only  be  well  under- 
stood and  applied  to  the  politics  of  Great 
Britain.     They  are  as  natural  to  England  as 
our  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding :  nowhere 
else  could  they  exist  in  such  perfection.     So 
Burke  appears  always  to  have   considered, 
and    his   political   writings,   until   the  year 
1790,  were  all  on  national  affairs.     But  the 
French  Revolution  was  not  a  mere  national 
movement;    its   distinguished  advocates  de- 
clared and  boasted  that  its  principles  were 
universal.     Burke,  therefore,  addressing  his 
Refieeliom  and  his   Letters  on  a   Regicide 
Peace  to  all  Europe,  was  obliged  to  be  more 
general  in  his  observations  than  he  had  been 
while  he  directed  his  attention  entirely  to 
English  politics. 

On  reviewing  his  first  philosophical  treatise. 
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we  8aid  that  it  showed  the  same  aTersion  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  French  and  English 
deistical  writers  that  is  seen  in  the  publica- 
tions of  his  old  age;  and  we  now  affirm, 
that  in  his  first  great  political  work,  the 
Observations,  the  germ  of  even  his  later 
political  opinions  may  be  seen.  This  does 
not  look  like  inconsistency;  and  we  know 
well  what  we  are  saying. 

Grenville,  little  as  he  was  of  a  popular 
politician,  and  with  all  the  contempt  that  his 
administration  showed  for  popular  prejudices, 
ttill,  when  out  of  office,  such  is  the  wonder- 
ful effect  of  sitting  on  the  opposition  benches, 
became  an  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform. 
The  man  who  asserted  the  omnipotence  of 
general  warrants,   and  would  maintain  his 
Stamp  Act  by  fire  and  sword,  when  con- 
tending for  place,  proposed,  in  his  State  of 
Ihfi  Nation,  to  increase  the  number  of  voters 
in  England,  and   to  grant  to  America  the 
privilege  of  sending  representatives  to  the 
British  Parliament.     Both   of  these  politi- 
cal nostrums,  Burke  in  his  work  condemned. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  reprobate 
speculative  inquiries  on  such  subjects  ;  but 
that   so  far  from  thinking,   in  the  present 
state   of  England,  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  number  of  representatives  would  be  a 
benefit,  he  thought  it  might  have  directly  the 
contrary  effect.     And  as  for  America,  he 
declared,  what  was  sufficiently  evident,  that 
Nature  set   herself,  in  opposition   to  Gren- 
yille*s  schemes.      We  find   him   protesting 
against  abstract  principles  as  strenuously  as 
he  did  during  the  debates  on  the   French 
Revolution;  and  this   is   the  great  key  to 
Burke's   political   system.     He   said   at  all 
times  that  he  detested  abstract  reasonings  in 
politics,  that  he  hated  the  very  sound  of 
them,  for  that  reason  was  far  from  being  the 
god  of  the  earth,  that  it  had  a  very  small 
part  in  the  government  of  mankind.     Nor, 
when  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
during  his  time,   when   we   consider    that 
education  was  far  from  being  so  prevalent 
as  it  now  is,  and  consequently  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  was  much  less  enlight- 
ened,  is   it   easy   to   show    that    even    his 
opinions    of    parliamentary     representation 
were   erroneous.      Are  we  justified  in   be- 
lieving  that,   had    our    Reform    Bill   been 
carried  a  century  earlier,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  blessing?    Were  the  people  so  much 
more    liberal    than    their    representatives? 
The  prisons  and  chapels  gutted  and  in  flames, 
the  mob  prowling  about  like  wild  beasts,  and 
threatening  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  all   London  for  four  days   without 


^police,  law,  or  government  of  any  kind,  may 
perhaps  answer  this  question.  And  yet  the 
Gordon  Riots  occurred  little  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  and  at  the  mere  whisper 
of  toleration. 

In  the  Observations,  there  is  one  im- 
portant paragraph,  that,  if  we  would  really 
take  an  impartial  view  of  all  Burke's  politi- 
cal principles,  and  understand  the  corre- 
spondence of  his  earlier  and  later  opinions, 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  relates  to  the 
condition  of  France.  Grenville,  after  draw- 
ing his  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of 
England,  to  comfort  the  people  further, 
declared  that  France  was  in  much  better 
circumstances,  her  revenue  in  every  way 
superior.  Her  very  bankruptcy  proved  her 
superiority,  and  on  that  account  her  cities 
would  be  inviting  asylums  to  British  manu- 
facturers flying  from  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
Burke  proved,  it  was  not  difficult  to  prove, 
that  the  finances  of  France  were  in  the  worst 
possible  condition  ;  that  her  debt  was  much 
heavier  than  that  of  England  ;  her  resources 
more  scanty,  and  her  credit,  indeed,  entirely 
gone.  The  taxation  was  not  lightened, 
the  charges  of  the  state  not  disburdened. 
The  annual  income  was  a  million  and  a  half 
short  of  the  provision  for  the  ordinary  peace 
establishment.  And  the  great  political  phi- 
losopher concluded  by  a  declaration,  as 
memorable  as  Chesterfield's,  that  the  French 
finances  were  so  distracted,  the  charges  so 
far  outran  the  supply,  that  every  one  might 
hourly  look  for  some  great  convulsion,  of 
which  the  effect  on  all  Europe  might  be  very 
difficult  to  conjecture. 

What  we  have  ventured  to  say  about 
Burke's  political  principles,  during  the  first 
half  of  his  parliamentary  life,  is  still  further 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  work  that, 
a  year  afterwards,  proceeded  from  his  pen, 
and  by  his  speeches  on  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity, and  on  Alderman  Sawbridge's  annual 
motions  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  always  spoke  contemptuously  of 
this  last  measure,  believing  that  it  would 
produce,  not  partial  good,  but  universal  evil. 
He  feared  that  the  gentlemen  of  England 
could  not  afford  to  have  frequent  contests 
with  the  Treasury,  for  it  was  very  easy  to 
see  whose  purse  would  the  sooner  become 
empty. 

The  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present 
Discontents  is  written  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity. It  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
his  less  ambitious  style,  and  bears  unusual 
marks  of  finished  and  elaborate  composition. 
We  know  that  it  was  not  dashed  off  in  haste, 
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that  it  was  submitted  to  the  considera; 
tioh  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the 
principal  men  of  his  party.  It  may  therefore 
De  called  the  text-boot  of  the  old  Whig 
principles,  and  as  such  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  author  intended  it. 

It  points  out  with  peculiar  energy  all  the 
evils  of  the  system  of  favoritism  that  the 
reign  of  George  III.  introduced,  contrasts 
the  turbulence  of  the  times  with  the  glories 
of  the  period  when  the  Whig  grandees  en- 
circled the  throne  of  the  reigning  monarch's 
grandfather,  and  concludes  with  an  elaborate 
defence  of  party  connections.  None  of  his 
works  exceed  it  in  political  wisdom.  The 
king's  friends  are  gibbeted  as  remorselessly 
as  the  Grenvilles  in  the  Observations.  It  is 
exactly  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  series  of 
"  thoughts"  on  the  discontents  of  the  time. 
Burke  also  discusses  the  remedies  for  such 
distempers,  and,  true  to  the  principles  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  point  out  as  charac- 
teristic of  all  his  works,  again  expresses  his 
dislike  of  triennial  Parliaments,  and  of  many 
other  very  popular  medicines  for  the  exist- 
ing abuses.  His  ideas  here  and  everywhere 
are  eminently  practical.  •He  is  never  in  the 
clouds,  never  forming  visionary  republics, 
never  forgetting  the  nature  of  man.  He 
therefore  disclaims  all  intention  of  pleasing 
the  popular  palate,  and  says  he  never  talked 
with  any  one  much  conversant  with  public 
afifairs,  who  considered  short  Parliaments  as 
a  real  improvcmenc  of  the  constitution.  He 
says  the  opinion  of  such  people  may  be  in- 
terested, but  that  it  is  a  vulgar  and  puerile 
malignity  to  imagine  that  every  statesman  is 
of  course  corrupt,  and  that  the  authority  of 
such  a  man  may  be  of  as  much  weight  as 
the  ideas  of  those  who,  with  purer  intentions, 
have  less  efl'ectual  means  of  judging. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  review  of  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History,  however,  declares 
that  Burke  and  Junius,  in  ascribing  the  dis- 
contents of  this  period  to  the  system  of 
favoritism,  were  decidedly  in  error.  This 
error  still  appeared  to  the  accomplished 
Edinburgh  reviewer  excusable,  for  they  lived 
too  near  the  events  they  criticised  to  form  an 
impartJal  judgment.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  anything  about  the  opinions  of  Junius, 
for  this  masterly  satirist  was  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a  political  philosopher.  He  stab- 
bed in  the  dark,  he  was  surrounded  with 
mystery,  and  thus  acquired  a  greater  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  than  he  seems  to  have 
deserved.  No  person  who  has  paid  the  least 
attention  to  the  spirit  of  Burke's  writings 


could  believe  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  composition  of  these  celebrated  let- 
ters. To  us  they  seem  to  be  contradicted 
by  every  part  oi  his  character,  moral  and 
intellectual.  This  even  Mr.  Macaulay  him- 
self acknowledges,  although  Lord  Brougham, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Statesmen,  says,  that  no- 
thing but  Burke's  express  denial  of  the 
authorship  of  these  epistles  could  rebut  the 
strong  internal  evidence  that  they  supply. 
They  who  cannot  see  how  decidedly  these  let- 
ters are  opposed  to  all  hts  ideas,  and  who, 
doubtless  with  most  charitable  intentions, 
and  with  the  most  since/e  admiration  for  the 
author,  still  wish  to  consider  him  as  Junius, 
may  see  his  indignant  disavowal  in  the  Corre- 
spondence. Mr.  Prior  would  fain  make  Burke 
Junius,  and  seems  quite  unconscious  of  the 
ill  effects  that  the  fact  of  Burke's  having  the 
least  knowledge  of  Junius  would  have  on  the 
reputation  of  the  great  man  whom  he  rever- 
ences and  eulogizes.  Biographers,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  strange  ideas  on  morality. 
Burke  could  not  be  proved  to  be  Junius, 
without  being  proved  to  be  also  one  of  the 
greatest  scoundrels  that  ever  disgraced  hu- 
manity. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  same  sentence, 
manages  to  praise  and  blame  the  author  of 
the  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents. 
Thus,  in  the  essay  on  Hallam,  he  says  that 
Burke  could  not  form  a  correct  idea  of  his 
own  times ;  and  again,  in  his  essay  on  Chat- 
ham, when  speaking  of  the  king's  friends,  he 
says:  "  The  character  of  this  faction  has 
been  drawn  by  Burke  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  force  and  vivacity.  Those  who 
know  how  strongly,  through  his  whole  life, 
his  judgment  was  biased  by  his  passions, 
may  not  unnaturally  suspect  that  he  has  left 
us  rather  a  caricature  than  a  likeness ;  and 
yet  there  is  scarcely,  in  the  whole  portrait,  a 
single  touch  of  which  the  fidelity  is  not  proved 
by  facts  of  unquestionable  authority.** 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  brilliant  essay- 
ist and  historian,  this  sentence  appears  to  us 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms.  What !  an 
avowed  partv  politician,  writing  on  the  events 
of  his  own  times,  to  give  such  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  the  enemies  of  his  party,  that  "  there 
is  scarcely  in  the  whole  portrait  a  single 
touch  of  which  the  fidelity  is  not  proved  by 
facts  of  unquestionable  authority,"  an^  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  through  his  whole  life,  his 
judgment  to  be  strongly  **  biased  by  his 
passions  "?  Mr.  Macaulay  follows  Burke's 
Thoughts  almost  literally,  in  his  account  of 
I  the  earlier  part  of  George  IIl.'s  reign,  and 
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yet  he  says  that  his  great  prototype's  judg- 
ment was,  during  his  whole  life,  **  biased  by 
his  passions." 

Burke's  life  was  very  peculiar,  and  his 
writings  will  never  be  properly  understood 
until  they  are  looked  at  in  connection  with 
each  other.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ideas  which  Lord  Bute  and  the  king's 
friends  entertained  about  government,  were 
principally  derived  from  the  writings  of 
Bolingbroke.  It  was  Bolingbroke  who  first 
talked  about  the  ambition  of  the  Whig  nobles, 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  degraded 
the  sovereign,  and  how,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority  alone,  all  these  difficulties 
might  vanish. 

George  III.  began  to  reign  by  carrying  out 
Bolingbroke's  ideas  of  a  patriot  king,  and  the 
Toryism  of  that  time  was  altogether  the 
Toryism  of  Bolingbroke.  If  there  be  one 
author  for  whom  Burke  at  all  times  seems  to 
have  had  the  greatest  contempt,  it  was  this 
noble  person,  whose  ideas  were  now  brought 
into  practice.  As  we  have  seen,  one  of  his 
first  publications  was  an  attempt  to  ridicule 
Bolingbroke's  philosophy,  and  in  his  old  age, 
he  characterized  the  eloquent  peer  as  a  flim- 
sy and  superficial  writer.  "  Who  now  reads 
Bolingbroke  ?"  he  asks — "  who  ever  read 
him  through  ?"  These  Thoughts  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents  are,  there- 
fore, as  much  philosophical  as  the  Vindica- 
tion of  Natural  Society,  written  when  he  had 
little  thought  of  being  a  great  politician,  and 
the  leader  of  the  Rockingham  party.  Yet 
his  ideas  are  the  same,  and  his  principles  en- 
tirely the  same.  Is  it,  then,  surprising, 
when,  in  his  later  years,  he  found  Boling- 
broke's  works  adopted  as  part  of  the  gospel 
of  the  French  revolutionists,  that  he  should 
have  condemned  them  with  as  much  sincerity 
cmd  more  vehemence,  as  when  they  were  ad- 
mired by  literary  men,  and  carried  into  prac- 
tice, at  the  risk  of  shaking  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society,  and  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  empire,  by  the  self- 
called  king's  friends  of  George  III.  ?  Is 
this  time-serving?  Is  this  being  inconsist- 
ent ? 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  these  earlier  pro- 
ductions, because  they  are  less  rend,  and  per- 
haps less  understood,  than  the  other  works 
of  this  great  man.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  well  considered  by  all  who  would 
appreciate  the  tenor  of  Burke's  life.  As  yet 
he  had  published  none  of  his  speeches.  The 
two  political  pamphlets  that  we  have  review- 
ed are,  of  all  his  works,  those  which  are  most 
devoted  to  party  politics ;  for  this  was  the 


era  of  the  Grenvilles,  the  Bedfords,  and  the 
king's  friends.  Burke  was,  however,  gradu- 
ally working  himself  clearer  and  clearer  from 
all  obstacles,  and  acting  more  and  more  an 
independent  part.  Two  subjects  of  great  im • 
portance  to  the  civilization  of  the  world  were 
gradually  drawing  his  attention  to  them.  They 
were  subjects  admirably  fitted  to  employ  the 
great  powers  of  his  mind,  and  make  him 
ask  himself  what  was  the  duty  of  a  wise 
statesman. 

Since  the  supcess  of  Clive,  the  East  India 
Company  had  held  a  most  anomalous  posi- 
tion. Professing  to  be  mere  merchants,  they 
had  acquired  a  mighty  dominion  on  a  foreign 
soil,  and  the  fate  of  millions  of  dusky  Asia- 
tics, worshipping  strange  gods,  speaking 
strange  languages,  and  living  in  a  strange 
social  condition,  were  dependent  upon  their 
wisdom.  The  spirit  of  trade  and  the  spirit 
of  philanthropy  were  at  once  brought  into 
collision.  Many  and  fearful  were  the  evils 
that  at  first  arose  from  this  advance  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  with  all  its  strength,  and 
without  its  humanity,  into  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

Lord  Chatham,  before  his  genius  had  be- 
come eclipsed,  meditated  the  introduction  of 
a  great  reform  into  these  Eastern  dominions  ; 
and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  question  that  most 
perplexed  his  distracted  cabinet.  For  years, 
the  Etistern  empire  was  the  principal  subject 
of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  un- 
til even  it  was  for  a  while  forgotten  as  another 
menacing  meteor  appeared  in  a  different  part 
of  the  heavens. 

The  seeds  of  great  empires,  like  the  germs 
of  all  true  greatness,  in  both  the  natural  and 
the  moral  world,  are  imperceptibly  sown. 
The  acorn  is  blown  about  for  months,  the 
sport  of  every  fitful  breeze,  before  it  finally 
takes  root  in  the  soil ;  and  season  must  fol- 
low season,  and  fashions  ebb  and  flow  for 
many  years,  before  the  matured  oak  spreads 
its  branches  to  the  skies,  and  bids  defiance  to 
the  wintry  blast.  Myriads  of  little  shell-fish 
die,  and  for  centuries  the  waters  roll  above 
them  before  the  coral  reef  is  formed ;  but  it 
is  formed,  and  slowly  yet  surely  raises  its 
head  above  the  waves,  and  wrecks  the 
proudest  vessel  as  it  proceeds  on  its  way. 
A  Skakspeare  lies  in  his  cradle,  with  a  few 
eyes  looking  down  upon  his  infant  slumbers. 
He  grows  up  from  boyhood  to  youth,  and 
from  youth  to  manhood,  without  its  being 
known  that  a  mighty  man  is  born  into  the 
world.  He  wanders  among  his  native  woods 
and  streams,  inquiring  and  thinking,  think- 
ing and  inquiring,  little  cared  for  by  the  great 
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men  of  the  earth.  He  comes  Co  London, 
poor,  friendless,  and  with  much  difficulty 
keeps  himself  from  starWng  by  holding 
horses,  and  shifting  scenes  at  theatres.  He 
works  for  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him, 
and  finds  it  long  before  he  can  spare  thought 
for  the  morrow.  He  retires,  at  length,  like  a 
respectability,  to  his  native  place,  dies  as  his 
fathers  had  died  before  him;  and  on  his 
death-6ed,  when  his  last  hour  is  near,  the 
beams  of  the  sun  dance  on  the  window-panes 
as  usual,  the  grass  grows  as  usual,  the  flow- 
ers open  their  buds  as  usual,  the  evening  star 
that  night  gazes  wistfully  down  as  usual, 
people  eat  and  drink,  laugh  and  chat,  make 
merry  and  make  money,  go  to  bed,  put  their 
foolish  heads  in  night-caps,  and  dream  foolish 
dreams  as  usual,  and  the  world  the  next 
morning  rolls  on  as  usual  ;  as  though  Shak- 
speare  had  not  died,  as  though  Shakspeare 
had  never  lived,  as  though  the  world  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Shakspeare.  But  Shak- 
speare lived,  and  Shakspeare  still  lives,  and 
Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  and  Macbeth  still  re- 
main, and  are  realities  amid  a  world  of  noth- 
ings. As  it  is  with  the  growth  of  an  oak,  as 
it  IS  with  the  growth  of  a  coral  reef,  as  it  is 
with  the  growth  of  a  Shakspeare,  so  it  is  with 
the  growth  of  a  great  empire. 

It  was  thus  that  the  great  empire  on  the 
American  continent  at  first  struggled  into  ex- 
istence. It  was  engendered  by  persecution, 
it  had  its  birth  amid  darkness,  convulsion, 
and  blood.  Two  centuries  ago,  emigration 
was  not  the  matter  of  course  that  it  now  is. 
A  man  who  left  England  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
did  not  expect  to  see  another  England  on  the 
distant  shore.  Wild  Indians  brandishing 
their  tomahawks,  savage  beasts  prowling 
through  the  forests,  and  making  the  solitudes 
re-echo  with  their  bellowing,  were  the  wel- 
come that  the  daring  adventurer  had  to  anti- 
cipate. But  the  great  decree  of  Providence 
had  gone  forth,  and  the  Saxon  race  was  to 
increase  and  multiply  in  a  new  world,  where 
the  soil  had  not  yet  been  upturned  by  the 
plough,  where  the  sky  had  not  yet  been  dark- 
ened with  the  smoke  of  great  cities,  nor  the 
mighty  rivers  been  defiled  by  the  tarry  keels 
of  heavily  laden  vessels.  The  word  "  colony" 
had  not  at  all  to  English  ears  a  majestic 
sound  :  it,  at  most,  brought  to  mind  the  idea 
of  a  handful  of  men,  who  were  erecting  huts, 
felling  trees,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
preventing  themselves  from  being  scalped  and 
eaten.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  much 
nobler  id^a  of  colonization  than  any  of  our 
countrymen  ever  entertained  until  the  speech- 
es of  Burke  were  given  to  the  world. 


These  colonies  had  flourished  by  neglect : 
they  were  not  coddled  in  their  infancy  ;  they 
were  left  to  the  energies  of  unassisted  nature, 
and  this  was  enough  to  make  them  great  and 
prosperous.  Hume,  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  reigns  of  James  I.,  Charles 
I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.,  scarcely  deigns 
to  mention  them ;  and  when  Grenville  first 
determined  to  tax  them,  he  syeemed  to  care  no 
more  about  what  they  thought  of  his  financial 
scheme  than  an  omnibus-driver  considers  the 
weight  of  the  passengers  that  his  horses  have 
to  draw  up  Holborn  Hill, 

Nor,  indeed,  was  Grenville  behind  his  age ; 
nearly  all  his  countrymen  shared  in  his  de- 
lusion. This  is  proved  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Stamp  Act  was  first  received.  As  long 
as  the  English  language  is  spoken,  that  im- 
portant, that  inconsiderate,  that  most  unhap- 
py measure  will  be  remembered  ;  for  from 
the  day  in  which  it  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  must  date  the  independ- 
ence of  America.  It  told  the  hardy  laborers 
across  the  Atlantic,  for  the  first  time,  that 
English  statesmen  did  not  consider  them  as 
Englishmen,  and  that  they  had  not  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  English  people. 
Learning  that  they  were  not  Englishmen,  they 
began  to  look  upon  then] selves  as  Americans ; 
and  as  wrong  followed  wrong,  and  oppression 
was  heaped  upon  oppression,  they  grasped 
their  rifles,  and  swore  to  make  their  title  good. 
When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passing,  so  little 
was  thought  of  it  in  England,  that  there  was 
actually  only  a  single  division  during  the 
whole  of  its  progress  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  in  that  division  the  minority 
did  not  amount  to  forty.  Able  editors 
thoughtit  not  worthy  the  employment  of  their 
pens ;  nor  great  orators  of  their  eloquence ; 
nor  one  noble  lord  of  a  protest.  "  See,  my 
son,"  said  a  great  man,  ''  with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed."  The  history 
'of  all  ages  proves  the  truth  of  this  saying : 
but  never  was  it  found  truer  than  when 
applied  to  our  quarrels  with  America. 

There  was,  however,  one  man,  and  perhaps 
but  one  man,  in  all  England  at  that  time 
aware  of  the  awful  responsibility  that  our 
legislators  were  incurring.  Burke  sat,  a 
mere  stranger  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  listened  to  the  languid  debate ; 
he  afterwards  declared  that  it  was  one  of  the 
dullest  discussions  he  had  ever  heard. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
much  better,  indeed,  than  any  one  of  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  exulted  in  the  idea 
that  the  colonies  should  be  placed  at  the  feet 
of  the  British  Parliament.      It  cannot  be 
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doubted  that  the  wise  and  just  sentiments 
which  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  always 
held  on  this  subject,  were  inspired  by  his 
eloquent  and  philosophical  private  secretary. 
Burke,  whilst  endeavoring  to  support  himself 
by  his  pen,  had  been  engaged  in  drawing  up 
An  Account  of  tht  European  Settlements  in 
America,  and  indeed  at  that  time  was  in- 
clined to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  New 
World. 

The.  manner  in  which  he  looked  on  our 
colonies  was  peculiar  to  his  great  mind. 
While  all  other  statesmen  saw  nothing  but 
the  object  of  the  hour,  he  loved  to  let  his 
imagination  play  on  the  future  glories  of 
America.  But  while  thus  indulging  in  his  pro- 
phetic visions,  he  never  forgot  the  realities  of 
this  working  world.  There  are  two  great  philos- 
ophers and  orators  to  whom  Burke  has  often 
been  compared,  Cicero  and  Bacon.  In  moral 
qualities,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he 
was  far  superior  to  either  of  those  celebrated 
men.  But  perhaps  in  no  respect  did  he  so 
much  resemble  Bacon  as  in  the  comprehen- 
sive faculty  by  which  he  was  able  to  look  on 
every  side  of  a  great  question,  and  the  almost 

grophetic  power  of  piercing  into  future  times. 
Eacon,  as  he  thought  on  all  the  hidden  secrets 
of  nature,  'which  the  inductive  philosophy 
would  one  day  disclose,  and  all  the  bencBts 
which,  when  rightly  applied,  it  would  bestow 
on  the  human  race,  m  old  age,  disgrace, 
sickness  and  sorrow,  forgot  the  present,  and 
exulted  in  the  triumphs  of  distant  times.  The 
world  was  unconscious  of  the  glory  that 
awaited  it;  people  smiled  bitterly,  and 
pointed  with  the  finger  of  scoin  as  the  fallen 
statesman  and  courtier  passed  by.  Minions 
who  had  flattered  him,  and  cringed  to  him 
during  the  sunshine  of  his  worldly  prosperity, 
jeered  at  him  as  his  dishonored  head  after- 
wards appeared.  It  was  bitter,  indeed,  to 
endure  such  insults  from  such  gaudy  insects 
of  the  hour,  and  ten  times  more  bitter  when 
the  conscience  of  the  great  philosopher 
smote  him,  and  told  him  that  his  humiliation 
was  deserved.  Then  as  he  turned  his  thoughts 
inward,  and  considered  his  intellectual  glories, 
the  heart  that  had  but  a  few  moments  ago 
been  wrjing  with  anguish,  swelled  proudly, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  and 
joy  to  the  judgment  of  the  "next  age," 
•'  foreign  nations,"  and  "  future  generations." 
The  empire  of  darkness  had  been  smitten ; 
he  had  struck  a  blow  that  would  resound 
through  the  universe ;  even  as  he  sunk  into 
his  grave,  the  first  faint  echoes  reached  his 
ears,  and  visions  of  railways  annihilating  dis- 
tance, steam  vessels  sailing  against  the  wind, 
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electric  telegraphs  conveying^information  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  printing  presses 
illuminating  the  cottage  of  the  laborer  with 
the  rays  of  literature  and  philosophy,  disease, 
filth,  and  crime  flying  away  at  the  appreach 
of  philanthropy  and  science, — all  these,  and 
more  than  these  objects,  appeared  before  his 
dim  eyes  as  they  closed  on  this  world  for 
ever. 

What  Bacon  was  to  experimental  philos- 
ophy when  applied  to  scientific  researches, 
Burke  was  to  political  philosophy  brought 
into  practical  government.  Addison,  speak- 
ing through  the  Spectator,  tells  us  that  as 
it  was  said  of  Socrates  that  he  first  brought 
philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  so  he 
was  ambitious  of  being  considered  as  the  man 
who  first  brought  philosophy  out  of  the  stu- 
dy into  the  drawing-room.  It  may  be  said 
with  truth  of  Bacon,  that  he  first  brought 
philosophy  into  the  workshop,  the  factory, 
and  the  laboratory  ;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  Burke  that  he  first  introduced 
real  pohtical  philosophy  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  Coleridge  says,  he  habitual- 
ly recurred  to  principles ;  he  was  a  scientific 
statesman.  And  then  his  dreams  were  like 
Bacon's ;  his  imagination  was  as  splendid ; 
bis  visions  about  America  have  all  been,  even 
in  the  period  of  less  than  a  century,  almost 
literally  fulfilled.  He  delighted  in  contem- 
plating these  brave  descendants  of  English- 
men, who  had  soujjht  in  the  American  wilder- 
nesses  a  place  of  refuge,  where  tli^sy  might 
worship  God  in  the  way  that  their  hearts 
and  minds  most  approved.  He  exulted  in 
their  flourishing  condition,  in  the  increase  of 
their  wealth,  their  commerce,  and  their  num- 
bers. He  pictured  them  reaping  their  gold- 
en harvests,  throwing  the  harpoon  on  the 
const  of  Africa,  and  penetrating  amid  ice- 
bergs into  "Hudson's  Bay  "and  *'Davis*B 
Straits,"  meeting  in  their  provincial  assem- 
blies, and  with  true  English  feeling  attempt- 
ing to  form  an  image  of  English  freedom^ 
congregating  on  Sundays  in  their  plain  build* 
ings  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  thus 
gradually  striking  the  roots  of  the  Protestant 
religion  deep  into  the  American  soil. 

The  angel  that  he  introduced  into  his 
speech  on  "  Conciliation,"  drawing  up  the 
curtain  and  unfolding  the  rising  glories  of 
America,  was  not  brought  in,  as  even  such  a 
man  as  Lord  Erskine  appears  to  have  believ- 
ed, merely  to  afford  the  orator  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  his  eloquence.  So  far 
from  that  noble  passage  being  a  mere  beauti- 
ful episode,  the  statistics  that  preceded  it  are 
not  more  properly  used  to  give  his  hearers  a 
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just  idea  of  the  subject.  Had  his  applauding 
adEuirers  been  less  inclined  to  consider  his 
illustrations  as  beautiful  metaphors,  and  had 
thej  opened  their  minds  to  the  importance 
of  the  great  empire  they  professed  to  govern, 
our  thirteen  colonies  would  not  have  been  so 
disgracefully  torn  from  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  country.  Not  many  years  elapsed, 
after  the  publication  of  the  two  great  speech- 
es on  America,  before  even  Lord  North  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  Burke's  eloquence  was 
really  profound  wisdom. 

But  not  even  his  eloquence,  not  even  his 
wisdom,  is  more  admirable  than  his  philan- 
thropy. This  is  seen  as  much  in  his  speeches 
and  writings  on  India  as  in  those  on  America, 
but  then  it  is  exercised  in  behalf  of  people 
for  whom,  in  general,  Europeans  have  little 
sympathy.  This  philanthropy  is  one  of  the 
eharactcristics  in  which  he  most  excels  the 
great  Roman  qrator.  There  is  nothing  more 
likely  to  enlarge  the  mind  than  to  compare 
the  spirit  of  Burke's  speeches  with  that  of 
Cicero's  declamations  against  Catiline  and  Vef- 
rea,  and  theother  celebrated  remains  of  Roman 
eloquence.  It  is  only  by  such  an  attentive 
consideration,  and  such  a  course  of  systematic 
study^  that  Wie  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
difference  betw^n  ancient  and  modern  civil- 
isation. 

There  was  much  difference  between  a 
country  that  had  been  subjugated  by  Roman 
arms«  and  a  country  that  had  been  colonized 
by  Roman  people.  The  happiness  of  the  con- 
quered millions  seldom  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  the  Roman  statesman;  their  prosperity 
was  nothing  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
glory  of  Rome.  It  was  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills,  it  was  the  reputation  of  the  eagles  that 
had  so  often  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
victory,  it  was  the  applauding  shout  of  the 
multitude  that  accompanied  the  car  of  triumph 
down  the  Sacred  Way,  it  was  the  sympathy 
of  the  citizens  whose  votes  he  solicited  in  the 
Campus  Martins*  to  which  all  the  efforts  of 
the  praetor  or  consul  were  directed.  The 
greatest  Roman  patriot,  the  immaculate  Bru- 
tus himself,  was  charged  with  extortion;  and 
Verres  seems  to  have  been  only  a  little  more 
imprudent  and  barefaced  than  many  other 
provincial  governors.  Times  of  corruption 
are  times  when  civil  freedom  is  the  most 
endangered.  No  great  assembly  was  ever 
more  corrupt  than  the  Roman  senate,  when 
the  republic  verged  toward  its  downfall. 
The  wealth  of  the  provinces  was  regarded  as 
the  prey  of  the  fortunate  praetors  who  held 
the  temporary  domination.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  "special  correspondent"  in  the 


different  countries,  eager  to  point  out  any 
peculation,  cruelty,  or  maladministration  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers.  The  facts  which  we 
glean  from  the  literature  of  Rome  indi- 
cate that  the  yoke  of  the  republic  was  not 
easy  to  bear ;  but  the  groans  of  the  oppressed 
seldom  reached  the  ears  of  the  citizens  who 
stood  listening  to  Cicero's  eloquence  until  the 
clouds  of  night  had  gathered  over  the  proud 
city. 

And  this  great  orator  was  scarcely  more 
enlightened  than  his  hearers.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  admirable  as  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  statesmen 
are,  yet  the  declamations  against  tyrants,  and 
the  praise  of  liberty,  however  fine  they  might 
sound  in  the  ears  of  the  sympathizing  listen- 
ers, can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  present 
state  of  the  world.  Their  terms  are  indeed 
very  vague;  their  ideas  of  freedom  never 
embraced  all  mankind.  Political  philosophy 
as  yet  was  not ;  but  it  was  even  a  gentler 
influence  than  any  that  political  philosophy 
can  ever  exercise  that  first  loosened  the 
shackles  from  the  hand  of  the  slave.  It  was 
Christianity  that  first  taught,  and  by  some- 
thing better  than  even  the  eloquence  of  Plato, 
that  the  whole  human  race  was  connected 
together  by  a  chain  that  could  never  be 
snapped  asunder,  and  that  the  most  degrad- 
ed wretch  bearing  the  image  of  man  was  the 
brother  of  the  proudest  citizen  of  Rome. 
There  is  nothing,  indeed,  so  easy  as  inde6nite 
declamations  in  favor  of  freedom.  So  far 
from  these  being  characteristics  of  the  best 
times,  we  may  be  assured  that  when  they 
are  most  general  society  is  in  an  unhealthy 
state.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  Seneca  ranted 
about  liberty. 

These  always  were  Burke's  opinions.  Even 
in  his  speeches  on  America,  he  never  indulg- 
es in  any  loose  expressions.  We  see  here, 
as  everywhere,  his  aversion  to  those  general 
principles  that  had  no  relation  to  times  and 
different  social  conditions.  He  never  liked 
to  discuss  the  abstract  rights  of  Parliament. 
Lord  North  was  much  more  ready  to  talk 
about  Brutus  and  Cato  than  his  opponent, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  empire.  "  Be  content,"  he  exclaimed, 
when  taunted  about  the  rights  of  the  colonies, 
"  to  bind  America  by  laws  of  trade  ;  you  have 
always  done  it.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for 
binding  their  trade.  Do  not  burden  them  by 
taxes ;  you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from 
the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  reason  for 
not  taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of 
states  and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the 
schools;  for  there  only  they  may  be  dis- 
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cussed  witli  safety."  And  then  he  says  that 
he  considers  the  imperial  rights  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  privileges  of  the  colonies  to 
be  quite  reconcilable.  The  Parliament  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  empire  in  two  capacities: 
the  one,  as  the  local  legislature  of  this  island  ; 
the  other,  as  the  superintendent,  guide,  and 
controller  of  all  inferior  legislatures.  The 
powers  of  Parliament  were  therefore  bound- 
less ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  wise  on 
all  occasions  to  use  those  boundless  powers. 
There  ought  to  be  a  competent  sovereign 
power ;  but  it  ought  to  be  no  ordinary  power, 
and  never  used  in  the  Grst  instance.  '^  Such, 
sir,"  said  Burke,  "  is  my  idea  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  empire,  as  distinguished 
from  the  constitution  of  Britain ;  and  on 
these  grounds  I  think  subordination  and  lib- 
erty may  be  sufficiently  reconciled  through 
the  whole;  whether  to  serve  a  refining 
speculatist  or  a  factious  demagogue,  I  know 
not ;  but  enough,  surely,  for  the  ease  and 
happiness  of  man." 

We  have  now  seen  Burke  in  many  different 
circumstances,  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times 
of  confusion;  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  as 
well  as  when  he  was  playing  a  great  part  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  If  his  opinions  and 
principles  have  been  found  systematical  and 
consistent  during  all  those  varied  scenes,  if 
he  have  preserved  some  uniform  character, 
so  that  he  may  be  considered  as  a  man  not 
likely  to  adopt  or  abandon  his  sentiments 
and  ideas  for  the  convenience  of  the  hour,  we 
may  with  some  interest  and  profit  follow  him 
through  the  still  more  perplexing  and  awful 


scenes  of  his  closing  years.  His  life  had  all 
the  interest  of  a  drama  ;  scarcely  one  great 
act  concluded,  before  another  and  a  still 
greater  commenced  ;  and  the  final  one  was 
the  grandest,  the  most  important,  the  most 
startling  of  all. 

But  the  observations  we  have  presumed  to 
make  on  thfs  first  half  of  his  political  life  and 
writings  would  perhaps  be  incomplete  if  we 
were  to  make  no  mention  of  his  visit  to 
France  about  the  year  before  he  delivered 
his  speech  on  American  taxation.  His  mind 
was  then  occupied  with  these  Transatlantic 
affairs.  But  he  little  knew  all  the  mighty 
effects  that  the  American  revolt  would  nave 
on  the  world.  Grenville,  in  one  sense,  may 
be  said  to  have  caused  the  great  continental 
revolution;  for  undoubtedly  his  ill-judged  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  awoke  the  infant  de- 
mocracy that  was  slumbering  amid  the 
American  forests.  The  spirit,  however,  once 
•roused,  was  not  to  be  again  laid  at  rest. 
Deep  called  unto  deep ;  young  democracy 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  gave  the 
death- stab  to  the  old  feudalism  of  Europe. 
Thus  society  was  dying,  and  society  was 
being  born ;  the  old  system  was  going  out, 
and  the  new  was  coming  in.  It  may  seem 
singular,  but  to  those  who  really  understand 
his  writings,  quite  natural  and  proper,  that 
Burke  should  have  been  the  greatest  ad- 
mirer and  defender  both  of  Young  America 
and  Old  France.  He  stood  by  the  cradle  of 
the  one ;  he  watched  the  death-bed  of  the 
other. 


Thb  German  Universities. — The  German 
Universities  are  well  off  for  teachers.  In  the 
twenty-seven  institutions  of  the  kind  last 
summer  term,  there  were  engnged  1586 
teachers,  viz :  816  ordinary,  830  extraordi- 
nary, and  38  honorary  professors,  with  408 
private  tutors,  exclusive  of  134  masters  of 
languages,  gymnastics,  fencing  and  dancing. 
Munster  has  the  fewest  teachers,  numbering 
only  19,  01mutz22,  Innspruck  26,  Gratz  22, 
Berne  and  Basle  each  33,  Rostock  38 ;  on 
the  other  hand  Berlin  has  167,  Munich  102, 
Leipzic  and  Gottingen  each  100,  Prague  92, 


Bonn  90,  Breslau  84,  Heidelberg  81,  Tubin- 
gen 11,  Halle  75,  Jena  74.  The  whole 
nember  of  students  in  the  last  term  was 
16,074  ;  Berlin  counting  2199,  Munich  1817, 
Prague  1204,  Bonn  1026,  Leipzic  846,  Bres- 
lau 831,  Tubingen  768,  Gottingen  691, 
Wurtzburg  684,  Halle  646,  Heidelberg  624, 
Gratz  611,  Jena  434,  Giessen  409,  Freiburg 
408,  Erlangen  402,  Olmutz  396,  Kongisberfir 
332,  Munster  323,  Marburg  272,  Innspruck 
267,  Griefswald  208,  Zurich  201,  Berne  184, 
Rostock  122,  Kiel  119,  Basel  66. 
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Th£  personal  qualities  of  great  statesmen 
are  but  rarely  exhibited  iu  the  routine  of 
public  affairs,  under  the  stereotyped  form  of 
official  intercourse.  Etiquette  and  diploma- 
tic reserve  mask,  in  a  great  degree,  those 
characteristic  traits  which  portray  the  indi- 
vidual, and  distinguish  him  amongst  his 
fellows  ;  these  qualities,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  are  only  displayed  unreservedly  in 
tbe  familiar  scenes  and  habits  of  private  life. 

The  two  celebrated  personages,  whose 
names  appear  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are 
80  well  known  to  the  reader  of  history  from 
the  conspicuous  figure  they  make  in  its  pages, 
and  especially  from  their  combined  efforts, 
about  a  century  ago,  to  reconcile  the  pre- 
Tiously  conflicting  interests  of  Austria  and 
France,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  their  public  career. 
Our  principal  object  is  to  place  before  the 
reader  some  curious  particulars  not  previously 
known  of  the  private  life  of  each  of  these 
ministers,  whose  domestic  habits  and  social 
peculiarities  offer  a  good  subject  for  compa- 
rison and  contrast.  These  anecdotes,  for 
which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  pen'  of 
Baron  Von  Gleichen,*  Danish  Ambassador 
to  Spain,  serve  moreover  to  throw  some  light 
on  a  state  of  manners  now  become  almost 
obsolete. 

Wenzel  Anthony  Dominic,  Prince  of 
Kaunitz  Rietberg,  was  the  son  of  Count 
Maximilian  Udalrick  von  Kaunitz,  and  of 
Marie  Ernestine,  heiress  of  the  last  Count  of 
Rietberg,  and  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1711. 
Being  the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  he  was 
destined  for  the  church,  and  received  a  living 
at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  As  his  brothers 
happened,  however,  to  die  young,  he  aban- 
doned the  ecclesiastical  profession  in  order 
to  follow  a  political  career.  After  studying 
at  Vienna,  Leipzig,  and  Leyden,  he  made 
the  tour  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Austria  he  was  appointed 

♦  See  bis  **  Denkwurdigkeiten,"  p.  198.  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1847. 


member  of  the  Aulic  Council,  besides  filling 
other  offices  of  trust.  He  was  sent  by 
Maria  Theresa  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  Pope  and  to  Florence,  in  1741,  and 
he  was  employed  on  a  mission  of  the  highest 
importance  to  Turin,  in  1742,  relating  to  the 
coalition  of  Sardinia  and  Austria  with  Eng- 
land against  the  Bourbon  powers  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples.  His  official  reports  ex- 
cited great  interest  on  this  occasion,  and 
Maria  Theresa  is  reported  to  have  handed 
over  one  of  them  to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  the  remark — "  This  is  from  our 
first  chancellor."  In  1744,  Kaunitz  accom- 
panied Prince  Charles,  of  Lorraine,  to  his 
government  in  Flanders,  and  remained  there 
in  offices  of  great  trust  and  authority  till  the 
French  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  when  he  requested  the  Empress 
to  remove  him  to  a  more  congenial  field  of 
activity.  She  consented  to  grant  him  a 
temporary  leave  of  absence,  upon  which  he 
went  to  London,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1747,  where 
he  earned  a  high  reputation.  He  was  soon 
after  this  appointed  Minister  of  Slate,  and 
then  Ambassador  to  Paris,  where  he  effected 
the  reconciliation  between  Austria  and 
France.  He  returned  to  Austria  in  1762, 
where  he  was  loaded  with  honors,  filled 
various  important  offices,  and  was  finally 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Prince  of  the  Em- 
pire, in  1764.  He  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  department  for  foreign  affairs  during  the 
reigns  of  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold,  though 
his  influence  gradually  diminished.  On  the 
accession  of  Francis  I.,  1792,  he  obtained 
leave  to  resign  most  of  his  government  ap- 
pointments on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
and  he  died  in  June,  1704.  He  left  four 
sons,  of  whom  only  the  second,  Dominic 
Andrew,  left  an  heir ;  but  the  latter  having 
only  female  issue,  the  princely  line  of  Kaunitz 
has  become  extinct  in  the  male  branches. 

Gleichen,  who  knew  Kaunitz  in  his  later 
years,  observes: — "He  was  tall  and  well 
made,  bis  dress  was  recherche,  although  his 
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perruqne  with  its  five  tails  bad  a  somewhat 
comical  appearance ;  he  was  dignified  in  his 
carriage,  solemn  and  rather  pompous  in  his 
speech  ;  yet  his  stiffness  became  him  better 
than  many  other  Austrian  lords  ;  it  seemed 
to  suit  him  exactly ;  it  had  even  the  charm 
of  a  natural  manner,  and  bore  the  impress  of 
superiority." 

His  general  salutattoh  consisted  in  a  mere 
nod;  he  bestowed  a  paternal  smile  on  his 
friends,  and  a  patronizing  address  on  indif- 
ferent persons.  He  was  kindly,  upright, 
loyal,  and  disinterested,  although  he  expected 
the  various  courts  to  make  him  presents  of 
wines,  horses,  pictures,  and  other  favorite 
arUcles.  He  carefully  employed  select  ex- 
pressions in  speaking,  and  his  delivery  was 
slow  and  very  measured ;  no  one  ever  pos- 
sessed a  more  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  technical  terms,  and  it  was  a  great  re- 
commendation with  him  for  a  man  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  them.  He  was  as  easily  seduced 
by  a  nice  expression  of  this  nature,  as  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  by  a  bon  mot.  He  was 
erudite,  he  loved  the  arts,  especially  paint- 
ing, and  favored  artists  of  every  class.  Ac- 
complished workmen,  even  in  the  lower 
walks,  claimed  his  especial  attention,  and  he 
had  a  real  passion  for  well- finished  works. 
His  wisdom,  his  sang  /raid,  his  excellent 
judgment,  and  his  long  experience,  had 
justly  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  political 
Nestor  of  his  time.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  taste  for  many  things,  without 
being  the  slave  of  a  single  passion.  His 
friends  complained  because  he  did  so  little  to 
advance  their  interests,  but  his  enemies  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  any  injury  or  revenge 
on  his  part.  He  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  patience  to  the  most  prosy 
details,  and  answered  carefully  every  point, 
without,  however,  in  general  permitting  any 
reply. 

In  his  latter  years  it  was  often  a  painful 
matter  to  transact  business  with  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  deafness,  and  because  he  had  so 
little  restraint  over  himself.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  private  audience  from 
him,  and  it  was  accordingly  necessary  to  talk 
very  loud  with  him  before  a  crowd  of  people, 
and  to  expose  yourself  to  his  frequent  sallies 
of  irritability.  He  was  very  sparing  of  his 
labor,  and  seemed  often  to  waste  his  time  in 
idle  amusements,  and  even  in  puerilities ;  but 
bb  object  in  doing  this  was  to  save  himself 
the  time  and  season  for  reflection,  and  to 
keep  his  head  clear  and  his  judgment  cool. 
One  of  his  leading  maxims,  which  was  often 
in  his  mouth,  and  which  the  Emperor  Joseph 


might  have  turned  to  useful  account,  was  the 
following: — "Never  to  do  himself  what 
another  could  do  in  his  stead."  "  I  would 
rather  make  paper  matches,"  he  used  to  say, 
**  than  write  a  line  that  ahother  could  write 
as  well  as  myself."  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  he  was  so  economical  in  his  writing,  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  letters  of 
secondary  importance  cftilj  with  a  K.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  leave  his  office  till  all  business  on  hand 
was  settled  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  his  dinners  were  so  often  de- 
layed, and  took  place  at  such  irregular  hours. 
One  would  infer  from  his  tendency  to  com- 
plete everything  he  undertook,  and  from  the 
prudent  caution  with  which  he  treated  every- 
thing that  occupied  him,  that  written  com- 
position would  have  cost  him  more  trouble 
than  other  men  ;  but  what  he  did  write  was 
perfect.  He  seldom  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  persons  visiting  him,  which  had  the 
effect  of  eliciting  from  them  a  proportionate 
increase  of  flattery,  and  induced  them  to  pay 
especial  attention  to  things  of  pressing  in- 
terest, such  as  his  health. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  thought  more 
of  his  own  health  than  of  anything  else,  and 
in  this  respect  he  was  an  egoist.  He  endea- 
vored to  keep  every  vexation  at  a  distance, 
and  made  every  consideration  yield  to  his 
convenience,  his  habits,  and  his  health.  Even 
as  a  young  man  he  had  induced  the  Empress, 
Maria  Theresa,  to  suffer  him  to  close  the 
window,  and  to  remain  covered  in  her  pres- 
ence. In  winter  he  had  a  surtout  and  a 
cloak,  which  he  in  turns  drew  off  and  on,  to 
preserve  an  equable  temperature.  Towards 
the  end  of  dinner  the  attendants  used  to 
bring  him  a  looking-glass,  together  with  the 
whole  apparatus  of  a  dentist,  and  then  he 
used  to  clean  his  teeth  carefully  before  the 
whole  company  without  any  ceremony.  On 
one  occasion  he  happened  to  dine  at  the 
French  Ambassador's,  Baron  Breteuil.  When 
he  was  about  to  begin  washing  his  teeth,  as 
usual,  his  host  arose  with  the  words :  Levans 
nous,  le  Prince  veut  etre  seul.  From  that  day 
Kuunitz  never  dined  abroad.  Being  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
he  would  not  break  the  rule  for  the  sake  of 
an  archduke,  or  even  the  Emperor  himself, 
and  if  he  happened  to  be  playing  billiards 
with  him  at  that  hour,  he  would  throw  down 
his  cue,  make  his  bow,  and  leave  him  to 
himself. 

He  had  a  particular  aversion  to  scents, 
and  whenever  a  lady,  although  a  stranger  to 
him,  happened  to  be  scented,  and  attempted 
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to  place  herself  beside  him,  he  would  saj  to 
her  drily :  "  Remove,  Madam,  you  are  offen- 
sive/' In  order  to  shun  the  thoughts  of 
death  and  old  a^e,  he  would  not  suffer  people 
to  know  his  birth-day  or  to  speak  of  a  dying 
man  in  his  presence ;  and  he  was  only  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  his  favorite  son,  al- 
though he  knew  him  to  be  ill,  by  his  valet-de- 
ehambre  handing  over  to  him  a  suit  of  mourn- 
ing. Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to  his 
son  Ernest  Christopher:*  "My  friend,  I  feel 
that  it  is  all  over  with  me ;  comfort  me  and 
cheer  me." 

The  estimation  in  which  he  held  himself 
was  so  candid,  that  he  used  to  speak  of  him- 
self just  as  if  he  were  a  third  person.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  had  caused  two  busts  to  be 
prepared— one  of  Marshal  Lacy,  the  other 
of  l^rince  Kaunitz.  A  Lalin  inscription  had 
been  placed  under  that  of  the  Prince,  full  of 
merited  eulogies;  Some  one  happened  to 
praise  the  excellency  of  the  wording  of  this 
inscription  in  the  presence  of  Elaunitz,  and 
the  latter  replied,  "I  am  its  author.''  He 
was  a  great  connoisseur  in  horse-flesh,  and 
he  was  flattered  if  you  admired  him  when 
riding,  which  exercise  he  took  daily  before 
dinner.  The  British  Ambassador,  Keith, 
once  sent  an  Englishman  to  him,  and  advised 
him  to  compUment  Kaunitz  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability,  and  so  as  to  suit  a  man  blcizi 
with  flattery.  The  Englishman,  whose  forte 
did  not  lie  in  paying  compliments,  blundering 
and  blushing,  brought  out  the  words  :  "  Ah  ! 
Prince,  you  are  the  greatest  gruom  that  I 
have  seen  in  all  my  life."  •'!  readily  be- 
lieve it,"  was  the  only  answer  that  he 
received. 

Old  age  greatly  embittered  the  temper  of 
the  Prince,  and  his  irritability  occasionally 
amounted  to  insolence,  and  an  unfeeling 
treatment  of  men  whom  he  did  not  particu- 
larly esteem.  Prince  Sulkowsky,  one  of  the 
most  familiar  faces  at  his  table,  and  a  great 
flatterer  of  the  minister,  happened  one  day 
to  be  talking  with  his  neighbor  at  the  moment 
when  Kaunitz  sent  him  a  ragout  by  a  favorite 
footman,  and  refused  the  dish  somewhat 
harshly.  Kaunitz  observed  this,  and  said, 
"  Prince,  if  you  give  blows  to  my  servants,  I 
shall  tell  them  to  return  them."  This  was 
rather  too  much  even  for  Sulkowsky,  who 
demanded  satisfaction  from  the  son  of  the 
chancellor.  The  matter  was  set  at  rest  by 
an  apology  from  Prince  Kaunitz,  and  Sul- 
kowsky is  said  to  have  dined  habitually  at 
the  table  as  before.     Kaunitz  liked  the  con- 

*  Born  June^  1787,  deceased  19th  May,  1797. 


versa tion  at  his  table  to  be  animated,  and  for 
his  guests  to  entertain  him.  One  day,  when 
no  one  was  in  the  mood  .to  talk,  he  said  to 
Madame  Clary,  whose  province  it  was  to 
select  the  guests  and  to  do  the  honors  of  the 
house  :  "  It  must  be  confessed,  Madame,  that 
you  have  invited  a  very  silly  set  of  people." 
On  another  occasion  he  said,  during  a  similar 
pause  in  the  conversation :  "  I  would  sooner 
hear  nonsense  than  nothing."  The  Count  of 
Merode,  one  of  his  flatterers,  thereupon  said : 
"It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  the 
greatest  minister  in  Europe.  Are  you  now 
satisfied  with  me.  Prince  ?" 

He  piqued  himself  on  showing  his  pride  to 
those  in  particular  who  were  entitlied  to  dis- 
play some  pretension  before  him.  When 
Pius  YI.  came  to  Vienna  and  offered  him  his 
hand,  which  all  the  world  struggled  to  kiss, 
Kaunitz  contented  himself  with  taking  it  in 
his  own,  and  squeezing  it  most  heartily.  An 
ambassador,  who  was  invited  to  dine  with  him 
for  the  first  time,  not  having  yet  appeared  in 
the  drawinff-room  when  the  Prince  entered, 
he  hastened  to  have  dinner  served,  and  sat 
down  without  waiting  for  his  guest.  The 
following  day,  however,  he  deferred  his  din- 
ner, because  the  ballet-master,  Naverre,  had 
not  arrived. 

When  Joseph  II.  took  the  helm  of  the 
atate  into  his  own  hands,  under  the  pretext 
of  sparing  the  health  of  the  minister,  and  of 
not  disturbing  his  habits,  he  begged  him  not 
to  come  to  the  palace,  but  to  suffer  the  Em- 
peror to  visit  him  at  home.  Nevertheless, 
this  monarch  did  nothing  of  moment  without 
him,  and  every  measure  that  implied  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  influence  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  flattering  assurances  of  profound 
respect.  Kaunitz  enjoyed  a  similar  distinc- 
tion during  Leopold  s  reign,  and  Gleichen 
saw  this  monarch  and  the  Empress  enter  the 
minister's  garden,  in  order  to  present  to  him 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  dust  of  the  man 
who  eradicated  the  germ  of  so  many  wars 
between  France  and  Austria,  should  repose 
on  his  property  at  Austerlitz ! 

Let  us  now  hear  what  a  Frenchman  says 
of  him.  Flassan*  portrays  him  as  follows : — 
'*  This  minister  possessed  all  the  qualities  of 
a  statesman :  fine  discrimination,  a  ready  and 
subtle  spirit,  penetration,  elevation  of  mind, 
correct  perceptions,  and  much  cleverness  in 
business ;  a  disinterestedness  tried  by  expe- 
rience, discretion,  dignity,  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened understanding,  which  rescued  him 

*  Hiftoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Fran^aiBe^  v.  228, 
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from  the  sway  of  prejudices,  a  fympathizing 
heart,  an  upright  and  trustworthy  character. 
His  policy  seemed  to  have  discarded  all  mala 
Jides,  and  he  never  employed  dissimulation  at 
the  cost  of  honesty.  His  reserve  consisted 
in  his  not  saying  all  that  he  thought ;  hut  he 
never  said  what  he  did  not  think.  He  knew 
how  to  fathom  the  views  of  other  diploma- 
tists, by  the  approaches  and  insinuations 
that  they  employed  to  penetrate  his  own. 
He  neither  flattered  the  mood  nor  the  views 
of  his  superiors,  and  he  used  to  threaten  to 
resign  office  if  they  refused  the  good  that  he 
saw  was  necessary.  In  his  own  house  he 
was  amiable,  familiar,  and  confidential.  But 
in  conformity  with  the  fate  that  attaches  to 
the  most  perfect  of  men,  his  numerous  rare 
qualities  were  mixed  with  foibles  and  peculi- 
arities. He  occasionally  carried  the  levity  of 
his  manners,  and  the  neglect  of  respect,  a 
little  too  far.  He  was  sometimes  seen  coolly 
and  deliberately  to  mount  his  horse  or  to 
enter  his  carriage,  in  order  to  take  a  drive, 
from  which  he  would  not  return  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  numerous  company  that  he  had  in- 
vited was  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 
When  invited  to  dine  with  others,  he  would 
let  his  host  wait  two  or  three  hours  for  him, 
and  even  cause  his  own  covers  to  be  brought 
with  him.  He  was  seen  looking  at  himself 
in  a  pocket  mirror  at  his  sovereign's  table, 
where  he  would  also  clean  his  teeth,  polish 
his  snuff-box,  read  letters,  answer  them,  and 
ask  for  a  light  in  order  to  seal  them.  He 
had  an  invincible  dislike  to  business  that  occa- 
sioned a  long  and  difficult  discussion.  Con- 
vinced that  his  natural  readiness  and  pene- 
tration would  easily  remove  the  greatest 
obstacles,  he  had  not  the  patience  to  examine 
minutiae  and  accessories,  so  that  instead  of 
probing  matters  to  the  bottom,  he  passed 
judgment  upon  them  from  the  first  appear- 
ance that  they  presented  to  his  mind.  At 
the  same  time  he  knew  how  to  present  his 
view  of  matters  in  such  a  seductive  light,  and 
with  so  many  appearances  of  conformity  and 
probability,  that  no  one  would  have  sus- 
pected that  he  had  only  glanced  at  them 
superficially." 

Etienne  Francois  Duke  of  Choiseul  Am- 
boise,  who  was  born  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1710,  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  and  powerful  family  of  Choiseul,  and 
made  his  entrance  into  public  life  as  Count 
of  Stainville.  Educated  in  a  Jesuit  semi- 
nary, he  distinguished  himself  in  military 
Bervice,  and  waa  rewarded  at  Prague  with  a 


regiment  in  1741.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
he  obtained  the  favor  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour,  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
General  in  1748,  and  Duke  of  Choiseul  in 
1758.  In  1753  he  went  as  ambassador  to 
Rome,  and  in  1767  to  Vienna,  whence  he 
was  recalled  in  1758  in  order  to  fill  the 
office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
resigned  this  appointment  in  1761,  to  his 
cousin.  Count  Choiseul,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Praslin,  and  undertook  the  War  and  Marine 
department  in  its  stead.  In  1770  he  was 
thrown  out  of  office  by  Madame  Dubarri, 
and  ordered  to  his  country  seat  at  Chanteloup. 
After  the  accession  of  Louis  XVL,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  and  was  some- 
times desired  to  attend  in  council.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  effecting  the  alliance 
between  Austria  and  France,  and  he  was 
also  the  creator  of  the  great  alliance  be- 
tween the  Bourbon  courts.  He  drove  the 
Jesuits  from  France,  chiefly  because  they 
were  protected  by  the  Dauphin,  who  was  an 
opponent  of  Choiseul's  policy.  During  his 
administration  Corsica  was  added  to  France, 
which  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  its  admira- 
ble military  schools,  the  revival  of  its  navy, 
and  substantial  reforms  in  colonial  affairs. 
His  lady,  Louise  Honorine  Crozat  du 
Chatel,  was  the  daughter  of  a  very  opulent 
merchant.  After  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  May,  1785,  she  sacrificed  the  greater  part 
of  her  fortune  to  pay  his  debts,  and  retired 
into  a  convent.  When  these  institutions  were 
suppressed  by  the  Revolution,  she  lived  in 
seclusion  in  Paris,  where  she  died  in  1801. 
Gleichen  thus  describes  Choiseul : — 
"The  Duke  of  Choiseul  was  of  small 
stature,  rather  compact  than  thin,  and  his 
ugliness  was  quite  amusing.  His  little  eyes 
sparkled  with  intelligence,  his  nez  reirousU 
gave  him  an  agreeable  expression,  and  his 
large  laughing  lips  announced  the  liveliness 
of  his  sallies.  Amiable,  noble,  open-hearted, 
magnanimous,  gallant,  fond  of  splendor, 
hberal,  proud,  bold,  fiery,  and  even  boiling 
over  with  spirit,  he  reminded  you  of  the  old 
French  chevalier.  But  he  also  united  with 
these  qualitcs  many  faults  attaching  to  his 
nation  :  he  was  thoughtless,  indiscreet,  arro- 
gant, dissipated  extravagant,  hasty  and  rash. 
"When  he  was  ambassador  at  Rome, 
Benedict  XIV.  pronounced  him  *  a  fool  who 
had  much  mind.'  I  have  never  known  a 
man  who  was  equally  expert  in  spreading 
merriment  and  delight  around  him.  When 
he  entered  a  room,  he  seemed,  metaphorically 
speaking,  to  search  his  pockets,  and  to  draw 
forth  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  jests  and 
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gayety.  He  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
mSking  those  happy,  who  knew  how  to  value 
the  good  things  that  he  scattered  around. 
He  used  to  horrow  any  intellectual  treasures 
that  he  could  find  without  too  arduous  a 
search,  and  to  regard  them  as  a  loan  that  he 
was  bound  to  Tepay.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  misery,  and 
I  have  heard  him  jest  in  what  appeared  to 
me  a  very  unfeeling  manner  about  the 
complaints  of  the  family  of  his  cousin 
Choiseul-le- Marin,  whom  he  had  been  forced 
to  banish,  in  order  to  shield  himself  against 
his  furious  invectives.  He  was  wont  to  steel 
himself  after  this  fashion  with  a  mocic- 
severity,  against  tlie  pliancy  and  sensitiveness 
that  formed  a  real  part  of  his  character. 
I  once  heard  him  reply  to  Madame  de 
Ghoiseul,  who  called  him  a  tyrant :  '  Say, 
rather,  a  velvet  tyrant.'  Hence  the  surest 
way  of  obtaining  his  assent  to  your  requests, 
was  to  provoke  his  wrath  in  the  first  instance 
by  some  other  means,  and  on  another  sub- 
ject ;  because  when  the  storm  was  over  the 
lion  became  a  lamb. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  that  he  was  a  magnani- 
mous enemy  and  a  true  friend.  A  striking 
evidence  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  who  was 
accused  before  the  Parliament,  and  saved  by 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  who,  although  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  he  was  required  to  bear 
testimony  against  his  old  enemy,  yet  kept 
back  much  that  might  have  been  prejudicial 
to  him.  The  enduriDg  attachment  of  a  host 
of  courtiers  who  followed  him  after  his  dis- 
grace to  Chanteloup,  and  who  remained 
faithful  to  him  till  his  death,  proves  how 
good  a  friend  he  had  been  to  them.  He  be- 
stowed on  the  Bailiff  de  Solar,  the  Sardinian 
Ambassador,  the  most  refined  and  the 
tenderest  evidences  of  an  almost  childlike 
attachment.  De  Solar  was  almost  the  only 
man  whom  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  treated  with 
a  kind  of  reverence,  possibly  because  he  had 
been  his  teacher  in  jurisprudence  when  he 
was  at  Rome.  He  procured  for  him  his 
nomination  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  the  office 
of  mediator  at  the  peace  of  1762,  presents 
of  immense  value,  and  the  dignity  of  abbe, 
with  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  francs.  All 
the  pious  attentions  that  can  be  shown  by  a 
sQn  to  his  father,  were  displayed  by  Choiseul 
and  his  family  to  the  sufferer  during  his 
long  and  fearful  illness,  which  terminated  in 
his  death  from  cancer,  shortly  after  he  had 
been  loaded  with  these  benefits  by  his 
friend. 


"  Choiseul  loved  temerity,  and  I  found  a 
way  to  his  heart,"  adds  Gleiohen,  ''by  an 
almost  offensive  expression,  which  I  defended 
with  all  the  romantic  folly  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty- two.  I  came  to  Frascati  in  1756,  in 
order  to  spend  the  two  last  summer-months 
at  his  house.  The  Duke  spoke  rather  disre- 
spectfully of  the  Margravine  of  Baireutb,  the 
elder  sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
educated  me  and  sent  me  to  Rome.  I  an* 
swered  him  in  such  a  haughty  and  cutting 
way,  that  he  threw  his  serviette  upon  the  ta- 
ble and  stood  up. 

**  As  my  horse  was  at  hand,  I  ordered  it 
to  be  saddled,  and  wished  to  leave.  Madame 
de  Choiseul  detained  me,  and  I  agreed  to  re- 
main, only  upon  the  condition  that  the  ambas- 
sador promised  never  to  say  anything  of  the 
Margravine  in  my  presence,  that  I  could  not 
hear  with  propriety.  He  kept  his  word ;  treat- 
ed me  from  that  time  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, and  when  the  King  of  Prussia  raised 
his  arm  against  France,  one  month  later,  by 
invading  Saxony,  Choiseul  never  employed  a 
single  unamiable  expression  against  the  Mar- 
gravine or  her  brother,  without  previously 
asking  my  permission  in  jest." 

His  wayward  arrogance  was  displayed  in  a 
somewhat  unfavorable  light  during  the  first 
carnival  after  his  appointment  as  ambassador 
to  Rome.  We  shall  compare  the  accounts 
that  Gleichen  and  Flassan  give  of  this  occur- 
rence, and  present  the  reader  with  the  result. 
The  circumstance  that  led  to  the  explosion 
seems  to  have  been  an  alteration  in  the  an- 
cient custom  by  which  the  box  that  was  usually 
occupied  by  the  French  Ambassador  at  the 
theatre  had  been  appropriated  to  himself  by 
the  Governor  of  Rome.  Another  account 
represents  the  alteration  to  have  consisted  in  a 
new  regulation  that  was  established  by  Ben- 
edict, whereby  the  foreign  ambassadors  were 
required  to  draw  lots  for  their  boxes,  like  the 
Roman  nobles.  Whichever  is  the  true  ver- 
sion, the  result  was  the  same.  Choiseul  re- 
sisted this  innovation,  stormed  furiously 
against  the  ecclesiiistical  authorities,  and 
threatened  tu  throw  all  intruders  out  of  his  box 
into  the  pit ;  nay,  one  account  states  that  he 
made  preparations  for  his  departure  from 
Rome.  The  Pope  is  reported  to  have  sent 
Cardinal  Valenli  to  Choiseul  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  listen  to  reason.  This  prelate, 
who  possessed  great  dignity  and  eloquence, 
addressed  him  in  very  energetic  terms,  by 
which  he  expected  to  browbeat  the  ambas- 
sador. "  Do  you  know  what  was  his  reply  ?" 
said  the  Cardinal  to  Gleichen.  **  He  flipped 
his  fingers  in  my  face  (Choiseul's  usual  ges- 
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tare  to  express  indifference)  and  said  :  "  Vous 
vous  moquez  de  moi,  Monseigneur,  voila  trap 
dg  bruit  pour  un  petit  prestolet,  quand  ii  8*agit 
d^un  Ambasaadeur  de  France.^*  Whether 
this  scene  occurred  or  not,  the  Pope  yielded, 
and  Choiseul  retained  his  box  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  mad-cap.  Flassan  states 
that  when  Benedict  shortly  after  appointed 
the  Governor  a  cardinal  and  Secretary  of  State 
Choiseul,  knowing  him  to  be  his  enemy,  went 
to  the  Pope  and  protested  against  his  nomi- 
nation. Benedict  stated  that  he  was  not  mas- 
ter to  appoint  whom  he  pleased,  and  when 
Choiseul  persisted,  the  Pope  arose,  excited, 
and  said  :  **  Fail  Papa/*  (he  plays  the  Pope.) 
Choiseul  felt  that  the  Pope  was  right,  and 
answered  :  "  No,  holy  father,  let  each  of  us 
perform  the  duties  of  our  station ;  you  con- 
tinue to  play  the  Pope,  and  I  will  play  the 
Ambassador."  It  appears  that  Choiseul 
found  means  afterwards  to  become  reconciled 
with  the  Governor  by  pretending  that  he  was 
indebted  to  bis  own  intercession  for  his  ele- 
vation to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

•*  Choiseul,"  proceeds  Gleicben,  **  had  led 
a  wild  and  dissipated  life  in  his  early  youth. 
When  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Rome» 
he  was  still  very  ignorant.  He  read  little, 
but  he  never  forgot  anything  that  he  had 
read.  His  quick,  subtle,  penetrating,  and 
ready  mind  guessed  your  thought  before  it 
was  half  uttered,  anticipated  all  explanations, 
and  masked  its  ignorance  by  dazzling  others 
with  its  brilliancy.  He  used  to  be  satisfied 
with  knowing  the  substance  of  things,  leaving 
all  details  to  his  secretaries.  He  wrote  the 
most  secret  dispatches  with  his  own  hand, 
without  making  a  rough  draught  of  them 
beforehand,  and  forwarded  them  by  courier 
without  retaining  a  copy.  His  handwriting 
was  so  illegible  that  an  ambassador  was  once 
obliged  to  send  back  his  dispatches  from  in- 
ability to  decipher  them.  He  labored  little, 
and  did  a  great  deal.  His  intrigues  and  his 
pleasures  consumed  a  considerable  time  ;  but 
he  atoned  for  the  loss  by  the  quickness  of 
his  intelligence,  and  by  his  readiness  in  work. 
He  contrived  several  methods  for  facilitating 
his  labors ;  and  amongst  others,  a  plan  that 
enabled  him  to  condense  a  great  quantity  of 
reading  and  writing  into  a  single  act.  Every 
courier  brought  him  a  basket  full  of  letters 
and  petitions,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  read, 
as  Minister  of  War.  But  he  did  nothing  of 
the  aort,  first,  because  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble, and  secondly,  because  he  had  many  other 
things  to  do.  A  clerk  read  the  letters  for 
him,  and  wrote  their  number  and  contents  on 
half  a  sheet  of  paper.     He  read  over  this  to 


the  minister,  who  thereupon  dictated  the  sub- 
stance of  his  resolutions,  which  were  written 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet.  The  minister 
then  read  over  the  whole  and  signed  them. 
Hereupon  the  sheet  was  passed  on  to  another 
clerk,  who  drew  up  the  answers  in  conformity 
with  it,  when  they  were  simply  signed  with 
his  signet,  and  forwarded  without  being  re- 
vised by  the  minister.  As  the  originals  of  all 
these  dispatches  were  deposited  among  the 
archives,  a  lasting  record  was  retained  by 
which  to  rectify  every  misapplication  of  the 
signet. 

**  Never  was  a  minister  more  indiscreet  in 
his  expressions  than  the  Duke  of  Choiseul ;  it 
was  his  great  defect.  His  levity,  his  fiery 
temper,  bis  love  of  wit,  and  not  unfrequcntly 
the  ebullitions  of  his  spleen,  were  its  natural 
causes ;  nevertheless,  there  were  noble  treas- 
ures in  his  heart  that  made  his  faults  almost 
venial :  from  the  uprightness  of  his  mind,  as 
well  as  his  love  of  justice,  he  hated  all  that 
was  hollow  and  false,  and  the  elevation  of 
his  character  scorned  the  timid  precautions 
and  the  petty  pedantry  of  political  science. 
When  at  length  he  learned  from  experience 
to  know  his  fault,  he  made  a  jest  of  it  instead 
of  trying  to  reform  it.  He  forgot  the  per- 
plexities in  which  it  plunged  him,  in  the 
pleasure  that  he  experienced  in  extricating 
himself  from  them ;  for  the  most  distinguish- 
ed characteiistic  of  his  mind  was  bis  ready 
wit  in  difficulties.  He  had  ever  all  his  wits 
about  him,  whether  he  were  engaged  in  pleas- 
ure, in  rectifying  failures,  or  m  making  re- 
parations for  wrongs  committed.  His  in- 
genuity in  finding  resources  was  something 
marvellous,  and  had  he  been  alive  at  the  Re- 
volution, he  alone  might  possibly  have  found 
the  means  of  averting  it. 

"  An  officer  who  had  persecuted  him  un- 
mercifully at  all  his  audiences,  in  order  thai 
he  might  obtain  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis» 
placed  himself  at  last  between  the  minister 
and  the  door  through  which  he  was  about  to 
escape,  so  as  to  force  his  attention.  Roused 
by  such  impudence,  the  Duke  became  so 
heated  that  he  said  :  'Allez  vous /aire  .  .  .  ;* 
when  suddenly  recollecting  that  he  was  con- 
cerned with  a  soldier,  and  a  nobleman,  he  re- 
covered himself,  and  continued  :  '  Allez  vomb 
/aire  protectant  et  le  roi  vous  donnera  la  croix 
de  merite.* 

**  He  loved  honor,  riches,  and  power,  in 
order  to  enjoy  them,  and  to  enable  those 
around  him  to  partake  in  their  enjoyment* 
He  was  not  so  proud  of  his  place  as  of  his 
person.  When  he  thought  of  his  descent, 
he  was  reminded  that  in  former  days  &  msui. 
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of  rank  would  have  thought  himself  lowered 
by  accepting  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  all  such  officials  before  him  had 
been  lawyers,  except  the  Abb^  de  Bemis. 
He  fancied,  accordingly,  that  he  was  con- 
ferring a  great  honor  on  Louis  XV.,  in  con- 
senting to  become  his  minister.     Although  it 
was  well  known  by  the  whole  world  that 
France,  once  so  terrible,  was  shorn  of  her 
terrors ;  that  Louis  XV.  was  determined  to 
avoid  war  at  any  sacrifice,  and  that  the  ruin- 
ous state  of  his  finances  was  admitted  by 
himself;  and  although  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  '  Do  not  draw  upon  the  king,  it  is  of 
no  use,'  nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Choiseul 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.     His  inconsiderate  rashness  occasion- 
ed a  complete  panic  in  Europe.     Yet  people 
were  mistaken ;  he  appeared  more  threaten- 
ing than  he  really  was,  nor  would  he  ever 
have  ventured  to  transgress  the  limits  that 
had  been  unconditionally  prescribed  for  him. 
"  It  is  reported  that  when  Choiseul  was 
at  Rome,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  confessed 
to  him,  that  he  had  been  declared  an  eneofiy 
of  the  order  on  account  of  a  thoughtless  ex- 
pression of  his  early  youth,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  fear  instilled  into  him  by  the  insight 
that  he  thus  obtained  of  their  complicated 
inquisitorial  system,  was  the  cause  of  all  that 
he  did  later  against  them.     This  is  a  mistake ; 
he   became  their  enemy,  owing  to   misde- 
meanors on  their  part,  and  through  other 
circumstances.    Being  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  annoyed  at  the  cruel  persecution  occa- 
sioned  in  France   by  the  Molinistic  party, 
through  the  introduction  of  confessionals  for 
the  dying,  he  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul, 
in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  to  coun- 
termine the  Jesuits,  who  were  no  favorites  of 
Benedict  XIV.     The  Jesuits  became  now  his 
declared  enemies,  and  never  ceased  to  per- 
secute him  by  means  of  the  devout  party. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  they  em- 
ployed the  Duke  of  Vauguyon  as  a  tool  to 
mduce  the  Dauphin  to  give  the  King  a  memo- 
rial full  of  calumnies  against  Choiseul.  After 
the  latter  had  justified  himself,  he  received 
permission  to  declare  himself  openly  against 
the  Dauphin  to  whom  his  father  had  already 
given  a  sharp  reprimand.     When  the  Dau- 
phin gave  Choiseul  a  somewhat  ungracious 
reception,  the  latter  was  bold  enough  to  say 
to  him :  '  Monseigneur,  fauraia  peut-ilre  le 
malheur  d'itre  unjour  voire  sujet,  maisje  ne 
serais  jamais  voire  serviieur,*    Shortly  after, 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  expelled  the 
Jesuits,  and  they,  as  well  as  Choiseul,  mutu- 
ally assisted  each  other.    Although  the  Par- 


liament had  given  its  countenance  to  their 
suppression  in  France,  the  consent  of   the 
King  was  required  in  addition,  and  he  had  a 
secret  leaning  towards  the  society  which  was 
also  befriended  by  the  whole  royal  family, 
and  a  large  party  in  the  council  and  at  court. 
Choiseul  carefully  avoided  standing  forth  as 
their  enemy  before  his  sovereign,  but  he  for- 
warded whatever  was  needful  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  was  engaged  in  a  personal  cor- 
respondence with  Louis  XV.     My  opinion  is, 
however,  that  the  Jesuits  wrought  their  own 
downfall.  Their  money  speculations  in  France, 
their  imprudences  in  Spain,  and,  above  all, 
the  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and  absurd  reck- 
lessness of  their  General  at  Rome,  began  and 
compassed  their  ruin.     When  the  latter  was 
informed  that  Father  Malagrida  had  been  ar- 
rested on  account  of  his  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  King  of  Portugal,  several  friends  of 
the   Jesuits,  together  with   Father   Ricci,* 
w^re  assembled  at  Cardinal  Negroni's.     All 
advised  him  to  write  to  the  King  of  Portug^ 
at  once,  stating  that  the  Order,  though  con- 
vinced of  the  innocence  of  Father  Malagrida, 
yet  thought  fit  to  solicit  the  mercy  of  his 
Most  Faithful  Majesty  towards  him.   But  the 
General  was  inflexible ;  he  wrote  a  foolish  let- 
ter, maintaining  that  a  Jesuit  could  only  be 
judged  by  his  own  society,  which  was  con- 
sequently expelled  from  Portugal.     It  ap- 
pears that  it  had  been  represented  to  Louis 
XV.  that  the  Jesuits  maintain  the  principle, 
"  that  a  tyrant  or  a  king  who  was  an  enemy 
of  the  Catholic  religion  ought  to  be  put  to 
death,"  a  circumstance  that  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him  because  of  the  recent 
attempt  upon  his  life. I    Hereupon  Marshal 
Soubise,  the  chief  organ  of  the  devout  party 
in  the  council,  gave  it  as  his  advice  that  a 
condemnation  and  prohibition  of  this  ancient 
principle  should  be  obtained  from  the  Gene- 
ral.    But  Ricci  arrogantly  rejected  every  at- 
tempt of  the  kind,  saying  that  the  denounc- 
ing of  that  principle,  which  had  never  been 
more  than  a  play  of  thought,  would  be  ta- 
citly to  admit  that  it  was  a  doctrine  and 
opinion  of  the  Order,  and  the  very  supposi- 
tion of  such  a  thing  would  be  a  blot  on  the 
society.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  de- 
livered this  sentence,  celebrated  for  its  folly : 
'  Sini  ui  sunt,  atit  n<m  sint.*    This  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.    Clement  XIV., 
who  feared  them  even  more  than  he  hated 
theni,  defended  them  long  after  this,  and  I 

*  At  that  time  General  of  the  Order. 

f  Robert  Francis  Damien  had  attempted  to  as- 
saseioate  Louia  XV.  on  the  5th  of  January,  1757. 
— Tkanblatob. 
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have  been  informed  by  Cardinal  de  Bemis 
that  it  'was  only  by  threatening  to  remit  his 
bull  that  this  Pope  was  induced  to  promise 
the  abolition  of  the  Order,  a  promise  which 
he  drew  up  in  his  own  handwriting  in  order 
to  obtain  the  tiara,  thus  publishing  his  own 
disgraceful  simony.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Benedict  XIY.  was  poisoned  by  the  Jesuits. 
They  were  not  the. men  to  commit  useless 
crimes,  and  this  poisoning  would  have  been 
superfluous,  like  moutarde  aprea  diner.  Pom- 
bal,  Charles  III.,  and  the  Duke  of  Choiseul, 
all  died  a  natural  death.  Clement  died  from 
the  fear  of  death.  The  idea  of  poison  was 
always  present  to  his  mind,  and  the  speedy 
decomposition  of  his  body  was  the  effect  of 
the  terrible  anxiety  that  had  killed  him.  If 
the  Jesuits  had  been  as  bad  as  was  supposed, 
they  would  still  exist.*'* 

"Choiseul  was  accused  of  bringing  the 
finances  into  disorder.  I  can  testify  to  the 
pains  that  he  took  after  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  to  sift  this  matter  and  find 
remedies.  He  solicited  the  advice  of  For- 
bonnet  and  M.  de  Mirabeau,f  who  both  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  his  penetration 
ID  such  a  difficult  business.  When,  however, 
he  came  to  see  how  impossible  it  was  to  rem- 
edy thid  disorder,  which  resulted  from  the 
weakness  of  the  King,  from  ancient  abuses, 
and  from  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  cour- 
tiers, he  despaired  of  reconciling  his  plans  of 
economy  with  the  maintenance  of  his  influ- 
ence and  authority.  His  integrity  and  his 
business-like  habits  appeared  in  a  favorable 
light  in  the  account  that  he  gave  of  the  sav- 
ings in  his  department.  As  he  always  wished 
to  be  independent  and  fixed  in  his  position, 
he  would  have  liked  to  fill  the  situation  of 
Chief  Intendant  of  Finance.  The  great  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  the  office  would  have 
given  him  the  right  to  refuse  all  impertinent 
pretensions,  even  those  of  the  King ;  and  he 
would  have  been  legally  justified  in  using 
the  words,  •'Sire,  my  head  will  answer  for 
it."  But  this  had  been  foreseen  by  Louis  XV., 
who  had,  moreover,  an  invincible  aversion  to 
the  revival  of  any  of  the  old  offices  of  the 
crown.  When  we  come  to  compare,  how- 
ever, the  debt  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign  with  that 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  deficit  during  the 
latter  reign,  with  the  resources  that  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  Revolution,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  such  great  reason  for 

*They  do  still  exist  Yet  Oleichen  may  be  right ; 
their  revival  is  only  an  artificial  and  unnatural  ef- 
fort, and  their  power  is,  if  not  destroyed,  greatly 
decayed. 

f  Tlie  fkther  of  the  orator. 


exclaiming  against  Louis  XY.,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  to  call  together 
the  States- Genera],  if  the  government  of 
Louis  XVI.  had  taken  the  pains  to  apply  a 
portion  of  those  resources  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  State." 

*'  It  would  have  been  better  for  Choiseul 
if  he  had  shown  as  much  attachment  and 
regard  to  his  wife  as  he  did  to  his  sister. 
He  would  have  had  fewer,  less  cheerful,  and 
less  flattering,  but  wiser,  more  virtuous,  and 
more  disinterested  friends,  than  those  with 
whom  the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  through 
his  reliance  on  her,  had  surrounded  him. 
He  would  not  have  had  the  numerous  ene- 
mies occasioned  by  her  insolence,  her  preju- 
dices, and  her  misguided  influence ;  and  hia 
noble  nature  would  have  escaped  the  crust 
that  commonly  forms  about  a  minister'^ 
heart.  Mndnme  de  Choiseul  was  morally 
the  roost  perfect  being  that  I  have  ever 
known.  She  was  an  incomparable  wife,  a 
true  and  wise  friend,  and  a  spotless  woman. 
She  was  a  saint,  though  she  had  no  other 
faith  than  that  which  virtue  teaches.  But 
her  delicate  health,  the  weak  state  of  her 
nerves,  the  melancholy  of  her  temperament, 
and  the  meditative  cast  of  her  mind,  made 
her  earnest,  firm,  precise,  eloquent,  meta- 
physical, and  almost  a  prude.  At  all  events, 
her  sister-in-law,  and  the  giddy  circle  that 
surrounded  her,  represented  her  in  this  light 
to  her  husband.  Yet  he  was  penetrated 
with  gratitude  and  esteem  for  a  woman  who 
worshipped  him,  who  disarmed  the  enemies 
of  his  sister,  and  whom  he  was  just  enough 
to  acknowledge  as  a  being  purer,  firmer,  and 
more  meritorious  than  himself.  The  Duchess 
of  Grammont  was  more  like  a  man  than  a 
woman.  She  had  a  coarse  voice,  a  bold  and 
forward  appearance,  free  and  brutal  man- 
ners. She  exhibited  the  qualities  of  her 
brother  in  an  exaggerated  light,  which  gave 
her,  as  a  woman,  a  rough  and  repulsive  ex- 
terior. Her  resemblance  to  Choiseul,  to- 
gether with  the  art  that  she  employed  to 
amuse  him,  had  given  her  great  influence 
over  him,  of  which  she  used  to  boast  so  in- 
solently, that  she  did  great  injury  to  the 
reputation  and  even  the  happiness  of  her 
brother :  for  this  ambitious  woman  greatly 
hastened  the  fall  of  the  minister,  although  it 
was  considerably  delayed  by  the  great  sym- 
pathy that  was  felt  for  the  Duchess  of  Choi- 
seul by  the  King,  the  whole  court,  and  even 
by  the  enemies  of  her  husband.  All  the 
world  knew  that  Louis  XV.  had  said,  when 
he  banished  thb  minister  to  Chanteloup,  that 
he  would  have  treated  him  much  more  se- 
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verely  had  he  not  respected  the  feelings  of 
Madame  de  Choiseul,  and  that  he  was  not 
at  all  offended  with  her  haughty  letter,  in 
which  she  rejected  the  pension  of  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  that  the  King  had  offered  her. 
After  she  had  sacrificed  the  whole  of  her 
transferable  property  to  her  husband,  even 
including  her  diamonds,  she  devoted  also  to 
his  memory  all  the  rents  of  which  she  was 
the  usufructuary,  confined  herself  to  a  tenth 
of  her  income  in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
actually  paid  off  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  before  the  Revolution.  She 
was  also  spared  by  V\e  monsters  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  whereas  her  sister-in-law  was  sent 
by  them  to  the  scaffold,  where  she  did  not 
belie  her  proud  and  high-spirited  character, 
treating  her  executioners  as  her  servants." 

Gleichen  came  from  Calais  to  Compiegfoe 
in  1768,  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who  visited  London  in  that  year.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  playing  chess  with  the  Duchess 
of  Choiseul.  The  company  had  left  the 
room,  and  Madame  de  Choiseul  thinking  that 
they  were  alone,  said  to  him,  *'  On  dit  que 
voire  roi  est  une  tile — ."  At  this  moment 
Gleichen  perceived  that  some  person  was 
standing  behind  her,  and  added,  casting  down 
his  eyes,  **  couronuSe.**  The  Duchess  saw 
immediately  that  she  had  been  overheard, 
and  continued,  "  Pardon,  vous  ne  nCavez  pas 
laissie  achever  ;  je  voulais  dire  que  voire  roi 
est  une  tite,  qui  annonce  Its  plus  belles  espe- 
ranees" 

Gleichen  adds  some  particulars  respecting 
the  fall  of  Choiseul,  from  which  we  shall 
glean  what  appears  to  us  most  interesting. 
At  the  period  of  his  disgrace  the  Duke  was 
no  longer  attached  to  his  office,  and  his  health 
was  ailing.  Like  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune, 
he  could  no  longer  bear  any  opposition. 
Having  used  up  the  pleasures  of  the  court, 
he  sought  for  recreation  elsewhere,  and  built 
villas  at  Chanteloup.  His  fall  was  effected 
by  Madame  Dubarri,*  with  whom  he  might 

*  Marie  Jobanne,  Vicom lease  Dubarri,  was  bom 
io  1744,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  commissioner  of 
taxes  named  Qomart  de  vaubemier.  Subsequently 
to  her  fathers  death  she  became  a  milliner,  tLfille- 
di-joie,  a  pimp  of  the  gambler  Yicomte  Dubarri, 
alterwards  an  attendant  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  in 
the  household  of  Louis  XY^  and  was  finally  married 
to  a  brother  of  Dubarri.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
she  lived,  first,  in  a  convent  near  Meauz,  then  at 
her  chateau  at  Marly,  but  was  at  length  guillotined, 
OB  the  6th  of  December,  1798,  on  account  of  her 
supporting  the  emigrants  and  of  her  connection  with 
the  Briesotiets.  W  hen  she  was  desired  to  lay  her 
head  on  the  block  she  called  out  piteously  to  the 
executioner:  **Moruieur  U  baurreau^  encore  un  m<h 
mmur* 


easily  have  been  reconciled.  This  lady  ouYf 
wished  to  escape  from  his  sister-in-law,  her 
protectors,  and  all  the  roues  who  made  her 
their  tool ;  she  was  in  other  respects  a  good 
creature,  who  disliked  to  be  an  instrument  of 
evil,  and  who  would  have  been  enchanted 
with  Choiseul's  merry  mood.  The  King 
would  have  done  the  utmost  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion between  his  favorite  and  his  minister. 
One  of  the  last  times  that  Louis  ever  wrote 
to  Choiseul  he  said,  '^  Vous  ne  connoissez  pas 
Madame  Dubarri,  toute  la  France  serait  h 
ses  pieds  si — "  The  King  confessed  in  this 
passage  that  the  voice  of  the  minister  alone 
was  of  more  avail  than  all  the  power  of  the 
sovereign.  Still  it  is  astonishing  that  Choi- 
seul dia  not  either  yield  or  resign  of  his  own 
accord ;  he  evidently  did  not  imagine  that  he 
would  be  treated  so  harshly,  deprived  of  his 
appointment  as  Colonel-General  of  the  Swiss, 
or  blackened  so  maliciously  in  the  eyes  of 
the  King  as  to  expose  him  to  personal  vio- 
lence. On  the  occasion  of  a  difference  be- 
tween the  parliament  and  the  court,  some 
time  previously,  Choiseul  had  written  notes 
without  any  date,  containing  advice,  encour- 
agement, and  promises  of  support  -  to  the 
parliamentary  opposition.  These  notes  were 
shown  to  the  King,  referred  to  the  existing 
president,  and  construed  into  an  evidence  of 
guilt.  Choiseul  was  represented  as  detected 
in  criminal  correspondence  with  a  subservient 
parliament  against  the  crown.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  his  life  at  Chanteloup  was  more 
brilliant  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  his 
brightest  fortune.  Half  the  court  left  Ver- 
saifles  to  go  to  Chanteloup,  and  the  roads 
from  his  hotel  to  the  Barridre  d'Enfer  were 
crowded  with  the  Parisian  populace,  which 
received  him  with  loud  cheei*s,  a  circum- 
stance that  made  such  an  impression  on  this 
minister,  who  had  never  been  popular,  that 
he  exclaimed  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  *'  Voilh 
ce  queje  n*ai  pas  nUrite." 

With  regard  to  the  report  th^t  the  Dau- 
phin and  the  Dauphiness  were  poisoned  by 
Choiseul,  Gleichen  maintains  that  it  was 
without  any  foundation  whatever,  and  that 
it  was  probably  occasioned  by  a  thoughtless 
expression  of  the  Duke's  during  the  last  ill- 
ness of  the  Dauphiness.  The  celebrated 
Tronchin  had  been  called  in,  had  quarrelled 
with  the  court- physicians,  and  had  even 
written  a  note  to  the  King,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  state  of  the  Dauphiness  presented 
such  unusual  symptoms,  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  trust  them  to  paper,  and  that  he  de- 
ferred describing  particulars  till  he  could  in- 
form his  majesty  verbally  respecting  them. 
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When  Choiseul  related  this,  with  a  rather 
eicited  coantenance,  in  Gleichen's  presence, 
be  added  :  **  Que  veut  dire  ce  coqxiin.  de  char- 
JLutanf  Preiend-il  iusinuer  que  fai  empoi- 
Madame  la  Dauphine  ?     Si  ce  nelait 


iomne 


le  reaped  que  fai  four  M,  le  Due  d*  Orkane, 
je  le  feroAM  mourir  eoue  le  baton"  Gleichen 
detects  the  first  trace  of  that  unfoanded  re- 
port in  this  expression,  which  Choiseul  would 
scarcely  have  employed  had  he  been  guilty. 


It  has  been  said,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet'de-chambre.  We  have  now  present- 
ed the  character  and  habits  of  these  two 
contemporary  statesmen,  without  a  veil; 
and  though  some  defects  may  be  detected  in 
them,  as  m  all  members  of  the  great  human 
family,  we  apprehend  that  they  will  be 
found  as  free  from  deformity  as  other  pub- 
lie  men  of  equal  distinction,  subject  to  similar 
dbclosures. 


From   th«   Qaarto'rly    ReTi«ir, 
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On  the  dOth  of  August,  1838,  the  princely  | 
city  of  Oodypore  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
solemnity.  About  mid-day  a  prolonged  dis- 
charge of  artillery  from  the  fort  announced 
the  unexpected  decease  of  Maharana  Juw&n 
Singh  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  tropical  climates, 
preparations  for  his  obsequies  immediately 
oommenced.  The  palace-gate  was  thronged 
irith  the  expectant  populace.  Something, 
however,  in  the  excitement  of  their  voices 
and  gestures,  boded  the  approach  of  a  spec- 
tacle more  thrilling  than  mere  pomp  could 
render  even  n  royal  funerau  It  was  not  the 
dead  alone  whom  the  eager  crowd  were 
waiting  to  see  pass  from  among  them.  Sculp- 
tured in  starthng  abundance  on  the  tombs  of 
their  rulers,  the  well-known  eflSgies  of  women's 
ful'\  gave  ghastly  assurance  that  a  prince  of 
Oodypore  would  not  that  day  be  gathered  to 
his  fathers  without  a  wife  or  a  concubine 
sharing  his  pyre.  The  only  question  was — 
how  many  ?  It  was  known  that  the  young- 
est of  the  two  queens  came  of  a  family  in 
which  the  rite  was  rarely  practised ;  while 
the  suddenness  of  the  Mahardna's  death  had 
given  but  scanty  time  for  any  of  his  inferior 
women  to  mature  so  tremendous  a  resolution. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  admiration  of  the 
multitude  when  they  learnt  that  immediately 

♦  The  Hittory  of  Britith  India,  from  1806  to 
18S6.  By  Horace  Hayman  WiUoo,  M.A ,  F.R.S. 
Vol.  ill  8 vo.  1848. 

f  The  distinctive  memorial  of  a  Suttee.  The  feet 
of  each  victim  are  represented  in  relief,  with  the 
soIm  ootwardi,  on  the  Isee  of  the  maosoleam. 


on  the  fatal  tidings  reaching  the  Zen&na, 
both  the  queens  and  six  out  of  seven  concu- 
bines had  determined  to  burn.  The  seventh, 
a  favorite,  had  excused  herself  on  the  plea — 
which,  characteristically  enough,  was  at  once 
admitted — that  *'  she  felt  none  of  the  inspi- 
ration deemed  necessary  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  sacrifice.** 

It  next  became  the  duty  of  the  chief 
nobles  to  address  the  ladies  with  the  forms 
of  dissuasion.  But  to  these  they  quickly 
put  an  end  by  an  act  that  rendered  retreat 
impossible :  loosening  their  hair,  and  unveil- 
ing their  faces,  they  went  to  the  gate  of  the 
Zendna,  and  presented  themselves  before  the 
assembled  populace.  All  opposition  to  their 
wishes  now  ceased.  They  were  regarded  as 
sacred  to  the  departed  monarch.  Devout 
ejaculations  poured  incessantly  from  their 
lips.  Their  movements  became  invested  with 
a  mysterious  significance ;  and  their  words 
were  treasured  up  as  prophetic. 

Meantime  the  pile  had  been  prepared. 
The  eight  victims,  dressed  in  their  richest 
attire,  and  mounted  on  horseback,  moved 
with  the  procession  to  the  cemetery.  There 
they  stripped  off  their  ornaments  and  jewels, 
distributed  gifts  to  the  bystanders,  and  lastly, 
mounting  the  pile,  took  their  places  beside 
the  corpse.  As  the  Maharana  had  left  no 
son,  his  nephew,  the  present  sovereign,  ap- 
plied the  torch.  The  crash  of  music,  the 
chanting  of  the  priests,  and  the  cries  of  the 
multitude  arose  simultaneously,  and  the  tra- 
gedy was  consummated.     "The  father  of 
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one  of  tho  queens"  (concludes  the  native  re- 

S>rt)  "had  been  present  during  the  whole, 
e  is  here  immersed  in  contemplation  and 
grief,  and  his  companions  are  comforting 
him." 

Perhaps  at  this  point  some  of  our  readers 
may  feel  puzzled  by  the  recollection  that 
Lord  William  Bentinck  is  celebrated  in  num- 
berless works  as  having  put  down  all  atroci- 
ties of  this  kind  some  twenty  years  ago. 
And  true  it  is  that  he  did  so  far  as  his  au- 
thority extended ;  but  within  that  limit,  as 
Mr.  Wilson's  clear  narrative  shows,  the  ope- 
ration was  necessarily  confined.  In  other 
words,  out  of  about  77  millions  of  souls,  this 
prohibition  reached  directly  only  the  37  mil- 
lions who  were  British  subjects ;  indirectly, 
perhaps  about  nineteen  millions  more,  con- 
sisting of  the  subjects  of  native  princes  in 
whose  internal  management  we  had  some 
voice ;  while  there  remained  not  less  than 
21  millions,  the  subjects  of  states  which, 
though  our  allies,  could  be  in  no  degree 
reached  by  the  legislation  of  1829.  The 
kingdom  of  Oodypore,  or  Meywar,  was  of 
the  last  class.  The  only  notice,  therefore, 
that  the  Governor- General  of  1838  (Lord 
Auckland)  could  take  of  the  horrors  above 
detailed  was  by  way  of  private  communica- 
tion. The  Resident  at  Oodypore  was  in- 
structed to  explain  unofficiallt/  the  horror 
with  which  the  British  Government  had  heard 
of  the  tragedy,  and  of  the  prominent  part  in 
it  played  by  the  new  sovereign  himself.  The 
R^ident's  opinion  was  at  the  same  time 
asked,  as  to  the  most  suitable  compliment  to 
be  paid  to  those  nobles  who  had  sought  to 
dissuade  the  ladies  from  their  resolution,  and 
the  answer  was  noteworthy.  Lord  Auckland 
was  informed  that  the  personages  in  question 
would  simply  feel  "  disgraced"  by  any  tribute 
which  should  imply  that  their  dissuasions  had 
been  meant  for  aught  but  decorous  forms ! 

Such  was  the  veneration  in  which  up  to  a 
date  so  recent  the  sacrifice  of  Suttee  was 
held  by  a  vast  proportion  of  our  allies,  and 
such  the  acquiescence  with  which  the  British 
Government  perforce  regarded  its  celebra- 
tion. Within  the  last  seven  years,  however, 
the  rite  has  occasioned  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable movements  recorded  in  Eastern  an- 
nals. Never  before,  within  historical  memory, 
had  the  Hindoos  exhibited  the  phenomenon 
of    religious    change.      During    that   brief 

{)eriod  an  agitation  has  sprung  up  which  has 
ed  more  than  half  the  great  independent 
states  to  repudiate  a  sacrifice  regarded  by 
their  forefathers,  not  only  as  sacred,  but  as  a 
standing  miracle  in  attestation  of  their  faith. 


t  So  extraordinary  an  exception  to  the  invete- 
rate tyranny  of  tradition  would  demand  in- 
vestigation, were  it  only  as  a  psychological 
probJem ;  but  how  much  more  is  this  the 
case  when  the  wonder  is  known  to  be  the 
work  of  a  single  British  officer !  We  owe  to 
the  late  lamented  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  the  means  of  presenting  our  read- 
ers with  the  first  authentic  account  of  thb 
triumph  of  skill  and  energy. 

Strange  to  say,  the  movement  originated 
in  the  very  stronghold  of  the  rite.  Among 
the  states  who  gloried  in  the  readiness  of 
their  women  to  brave  this  supreme  test  of 
conjugal  devotion,  none  exercise  a  wider  in- 
fluence over  Hindoo  opinion  than  the  small 
knot  of  powers  on  the  north-west  frontier, 
who  occupy  the  provinces  known  collective- 
ly as  Rajpoot&na.  The  respect  paid  through- 
out India  to  the  blood  of  the  Rajpoots 
(literally  the  progeny  of  princes)  is  well 
known.  Matrimonial  alliances  with  their 
chiefs  are  eagerly  sought  by  princes  of  thrice 
their  territorial  importance.  A  race  of  sol- 
diers and  hunters,  their  figures  and  facesLare 
eminently  handsome  and  martial  ;  their 
voices  loud ;  and  when  they  laugh,  it  is  with 
a  hearty  burst  like  Europeans — ^in  broad  con- 
trast to  the  stealthy  chuckle  of  the  Beng&Iee, 
or  the  silent  smile  of  the  reserved  Mussul- 
man. Unlike  those,  too,  they  scorn  the  pur- 
suits of  the  desk ;  and  even  agriculture  has 
only  become  common  among  them  since  the 
tranquillization  of  the  frontier  has  diminished 
their  opportunities  of  obtaining  military  ser- 
vice among  their  feudal  lords.  Whatever  a 
Hindoo  knows  m  chivalry  or  nationality,  he 
deems  to  be  exemplified  in  this  model  race. 
Since,  therefore,  Rajpoots  were  renowned 
for  the  frequency  of  their  suttees,  the  great 
independent  states  thought  it  beneath  their 
orthodoxy  to  return  any  other  answer  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  British  Government 
against  the  rite,  than  that  "it  would  be  time 
enough  for  them  to  prohibit  it,  when  Raj- 
pootana  led  the  way. 

This  they  doubtless  thought  was  to  post- 
pone a  change  indefinitely.  Many,  in  truth, 
and  pitiful  were  the  instances  which 
seemed  to  forbid  the  hope  that  Rajpoots 
would  ever  consent  to  take  the  lead  in  such 
a  course.  One  of  these  has  already  been 
given.  A  second — the  last  with  which  we 
shall  pain  our  readers — must  be  added,  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  chief  difficulty  with 
which  the  friends  of  abolition  had  to  cqntend. 
It  was  the  belief  of  those  officers  who  had 
acquired  the  longest  experience  in  Rajpoot 

I  afifairs,  that  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
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British  Government  to  remonstrate  against 
Suttee  had  been  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  sacrifices.  This  opinion 
— which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  naturally 
carried  weight  with  the  Government,  and  had 
caused  the  discouragement  of  any  active  in- 
terference in  the  matter — was  supposed  to 
receive  a  further  corroboration  in  the  occur- 
rence we  are  about  to  narrate. 

Early  in  1840  the  Political  Agent,  or 
charg^  d'affaires,  at  the  Rajpoot  court  of 
Kotah  had  ventured  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity to  break  through  the  cautious  reserve 
thus  prescribed,  by  apprising  the  chief  of 
that  state,  that  the  British  Government  would 
be  greatly  gratified  to  hear  that  his  Highness 
had  abolished  Suttee  throughout  his  domin- 
ions. "  My  friend,"  replied  the  prince,  "  the 
customs  alluded  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  first  fathers  of  mankind.  They 
have  obtained  in  every  nation  of  India,  and 
more  especially  in  Rajpootdna ;  for  whenever 
a  sovereign  of  these  states  has  bidden  fare- 
well to  life,  the  queens,  through  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  inward  spirit,  have  become  Sut- 
tees,* notwithstanding  that  the  relatives 
were  averse  to  the  sacrifice,  and  would  have 
prevented  it  altogether.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  o^a  mortal  to  nullify  a  divine,  though 
mj'sterious,  ordinance."  With  true  Oriental 
complaisance,  however,  his  Highness  pro- 
ceeded to  promise  his  best  efforts  to  under- 
take the  impossibility.  "  Since,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  it  will  afford  the  English  Govern- 
ment peculiar  pleasure,  I  shall  take  such 
measures  as  lie  in  my  power  to  prohibit  the 
practice."  It  appears  that  nobody  except 
the  ofRcer  to  whom  it  was  addressed  attached 
aoy  value  to  this  plausible  assurance.  The 
veteran  diplomatist  who  at  that  time  super- 
intended our  relations  with  the  Rajpoot  states 
was  even  led  to  augur  from  it  some  fresh  out- 
break of  religious  zeal  in  favor  of  the  rite. 

About  3  p.  M.  on  the  29th  October,  1840, 
a  Brahmin,  by  name  Luchmun,  died  at  Ko- 
tah, and  his  widow  declared  her  intention 
of  burning  with  the  corpse.  The  permis- 
sion of  the  reigning  prince  had  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  obtained.  Now,  therefore, 
was  the  time  for  testing  the  value  of 
the  pledge  which  he  had  given  to  the 
charg^  d'affaires.     His  Highness  absolutely 

*  '*  The  term  Suttee,  or  Sati,  is  strictly  applicable 
to  tbe  person,  not  the  rite ;  meaning  a  pure  and  vir- 
tnoos  woman;  and  designates  the  wife  who  com- 
pletes a  life  of  uninterrupted  conjugal  happiness  bv 
(be  actof  Sahargamana,  accompanying  her  husbands 
eorpee.  It  baa  come  in  common  usage  to  denote 
tbe  ad."— Wilson,  iil  p.  265. 


declined  to  use  his  authority.      The  chief 
constable  was,  indeed,  sent  to  address  the 
ordinary  dissuasions  to  the  woman,  and  to 
promise   her  a    livelihood  in  case  she  sur- 
vived ;  but  the  victim,  as  usual,  was  resolute. 
To  the  offer  of  a  maintenance  she  is  reported 
to  have  answered — "There  are  a  hundred 
people  related  to  me,  and  I  have  no  such 
thoughts  to  annoy  me.     I  am  about  to  obey 
the  influence  of  God."     The  sight  of  her  in- 
fant son  did  not  shake  her.     All  the  marvels 
which  the  arts  of  the  priesthood  conjure  up 
on  such  occasions,  were  employed  to  con- 
vince the   populace  that  it  was  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  the  sacrifice  should   proceed. 
"It   has  been   usual" — naively  wrote  the 
Kotah  minister  in  his  exculpatory  account  of 
the  catastrophe  to   the  charg^   d'affaires — 
"  it  has  been  usual,  on  a  disposition  to  bucn 
being  evinced,  to  confine  the  individual  in  a 
room  under  lock  and  key ;  and  if  these  efforts 
should  be  frustrated  by  the  voluntary  burst- 
ing of  the  locks  and  doors,  it  was  a  sure  sign 
that  her  intention  was  pure  and  sincere,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  it.     This  lest 
teas  applied  on  the  present  occasion ^  and  both 
locks  and  doors  flew  open  I     Moreover,  it  was 
known  that  a  Suttee^s  words  for  good  or  for 
evil  would  assuredly  come  true,  which  of  it- 
self deterred  any  spectator  from  interfering. 
Your  Agency  messenger  brought  her  to  the 
palace  and  took  her  by  the  hand ;  though, 
as  she  was  regarded  as  dead  to  the  world 
and  all  its  creatures,  this  ought  not  to  have 
been  done.     He  was  told  to  take  a  guard 
and  dissuade  her  if  he  could,  but  he  did  not 
succeed."     Tiie  chief  constable  soon  obtained 
suflScient  warranty  of  the   strength  of  the 
woman's  determination  to  satisfy  him  of  the 
propriety   of  ordering   the   pile.       Twenty 
pounds  of  sandal  wood,  and  twenty  more  of 
cotton  rope,  together  with  fagots  and  flax, 
were  accordingly  put  together  in  haste  by 
the  river  side ;  and  the  funeral  procession 
was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  when  the 
Resident  sent  a  servant  of  his  own  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  dissuade  the  victim.     The 
messenger  found  the  Brahmins  plying  her 
with   camphor,  and  was  wholly  unable  to 
overcome  the  natural  and  artificial  exaltation 
•which  she  exhibited.     Moreover,  the  crowd 
were  impatient  at  what  they  deemed  so  per- 
tinacious an  opposition  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  bore  the  woman  off  to  the  palace,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  chief's  prohibition  of  any  fur- 
ther attempts  of  the  kind.     The  messenger 
had  the  courage  to  accompany  them.     On 
being  admitted  to  the  presence,  he  reminded 
his  Highness  of  his  late  promise  to  the  Resi- 
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dent;  but  his  remonstrances  were  quickly 
neutralized  by  an  adroit  hint  to  the  prince 
from  a  native  courtier,  **  that  if  the  widow's 
purpose  wore  thwarted,  she  might  utter  some 
imprecations  fatal  to  the  state!"  On  this 
his  Highness  declared  that  he  would  stand 
neutral  in  the  matter — "he  would  neither 
assent  nor  dissent — the  messenger  might  do 
his  best."  The  Brahmins  and  crowd  of 
oourse  interpreted  this  as  it  was  meant ;  they 
jostled  the  emissaries  of  the  charg^  d'affaires, 
and  even  ihreifr  out  threats  against  that  offi- 
cer himself,  in  case  of  any  further  interfer- 
ence. Musicians  now  came  out  from  the 
palace  to  assist  at  the  ceremony ;  a  sumptu- 
ous dress  and  ornaments  were  presented  to 
the  woman ;  and  thus  decorated  and  attend- 
ed, she  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice. Secret  orders  to  use  dispatch  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  sent  by  the  Prince ;  and 
so  well  were  these  obeyed,  that  within  three 
hours  of  Luchmun  Brahmin's  death  his  widow 
had  shared  his  obsequies. 

It  is  true  that  cases  are  on  record  in  which, 
at  the  supreme  moment,  women  have  lost 
courage,  and,  starting  from  the  pile,  have 
torn  otT  their  sacriGcial  garlands,  and  cried 
aloud  for  mercy  !  Unhappily,  too,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  on  such  occasions  the  fatal 
belief  that  a  suttee's  resolution  once  volun- 
tarily taken  is  irrevocable,  may  have  caused 
the  bystanders  to  thrust  the  victim  remorse- 
lessly back  into  the  flames  ;  or  if,  from  Brit- 
ish interposition,  a  rescue  has  been  effected, 
the  lYoraan  has,  it  may  be,  survived  only  to 
curse  the  pity  which,  to  save  her  from  a  few 
moments  of  pain,  has  deprived  her,  as  she 
deemed,  of  nges  of  happiness.  These  things 
have  been ;  but,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
the  suttee  has  been  a  voluntary  victim.  Re- 
solute, undismayed,  confident  in  her  own  in- 
spiration, but  betraying  by  the  tone  of  her 
prophecies — which  are  almost  always  auspi^ 
cious — and  by  the  gracious  acts  with  which 
she  takes  leave  of  her  household,  and  by  the 
gifts  which  she  lavishes  on  the  bystanders, 
that  her  tender  woman's  heart  is  the  true 
source  whence  that  inspiration  flows,  the 
child- widow  has  scarcely  time  to  bewail  her 
husband  ere  she  makes  ready  to  rejoin  him. 
She  is  dressed  like  a  bride,  but  it  is  as  a  bride 
who  has  been  received  within  the  zenana  of 
her  bridegroom.  Her  veil  is  put  off,  her  hair 
unbound ;  and  so  adorned  and  so  exposed, 
she  goes  forth  to  gaze  on  the  strange  world 
for  the  first  time,  face  to  face,  ere  she  leaves 
it.  She  does  not  blush  or  quail.  She 
scarcely  regards  the  bearded  crowd  who 
press  so  eagerly  towards  her.    Her  lips  move 


in  momentary  prayer.  Paradise  is  in  her 
view.  She  sees  her  husband  awaiting  with 
approbation  the  sacrifice  which  shall  restore 
her  to  him  dowered  with  the  expiation  of 
their  sins,  and  ennobled  with  a  martyr's 
crown.  What  wonder  if,  dazzled  with  these 
visionary  glories,  she  heeds  not  the  shouting 
throng,  the  ominous  pile?  Exultingly  she 
mounts  the  last  earthly  couch  which  she  shall 
share  with  her  lord.  His  head  she  places 
fondly  on  her  lap.  The  priests  set  up  their 
chant — it  is  a  strange  hymeneal — and  her 
first-born  son,  walking  thrice  round  the  pile, 
lights  the  flame.  If  the  impulse  which  can 
suffice  to  steel  a  woman's  nerves  to  encounter 
so  painful  a  death,  and  to  overpower  the 
yearnings  of  her  heart  towards  the  children 
she  may  leave  behind  her — ^if  such  an 
impulse  is,  even  to  the  eye  of  philosophy,  a 
strange  evidence  of  the  power  of  faith,  and 
of  the  depth  and  strength  of  tenderness — 
surely  we  may  well  conceive  how  the  super- 
stitious Hindoo  should  trace  in  it  more 
directly  the  finger  of  God  himself.  They, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  best  cope  with  this 
superstition — for  they  alone  will  comprehend 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rests — who,  content 
with  the  weapons  of  truth,  will  own,  that 
love,  and  beauty,  and  death — terror,  wonder, 
pity — never  conspired  to  form  a  rite  more 
solemn  and  affecting  to  the  untutored  heart 
of  man.* 

The  confirmation  that  the  Kotah  case  ap- 
peared to  give  to  the  current  opinions  on  the 
danger  of  interference,  had  naturally  caused 
an  official  neutrality  on  the  subject  to  be 
prescribed  more  strictly  than  ever  to  our 
Residents  at  native  courts ;  and  a  com- 
plete inaction  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Not  to  multiply  instances  of  this  policy,  we 
may  mention  that  in  1842  Lord  Ellenborough 

*  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Monntfituart  Elphm- 
etone,  "that  in  Guzerat  women  about  to  burn  are 
often  stupefied  with  opium.  In  most  other  parts  this 
is  certainly  not  the  case.  Women  go  through  all  the 
ceremonies  with  astonishing  composure  and  presence 
of  mind,  and  have  been  seen  seated,  unconfined, 
among  the  flames,  apparently  praying,  and  raising 
their  joined  hands  to  their  heads  with  as  little 
affitation  as  at  their  ordinary  devotions.  The  sight 
01  a  widow  burning  is  a  most  painful  one ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Bpectiator  is  most  affected 
by  pity  or  admiration.  The  more  than  human 
serenity  of  the  victim,  and  the  respect  which  she 
receives  from  all  around  her,  are  heightened  by  her 
gentle  demeanor  and  her  care  to  omit  nothing  in 
distributing  her  last  presents,  and  paying  the  usual 
marks  of  courtesy  to  the  bystanders;  while  the 
cruel  death  that  awaits  her  is  doubly  felt  from  her 
own  apparent  insensibility  to  its  terrors." — Uivtory 
of  India,  L  861. 
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expressly  declined  to  sanction  an  offer  made 
by  the  charg^  d'affaires  at  Hyderabad,  to 
procure  from  its  Mohammedan  ruler  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  rile. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  general  de- 
spondency that  Major  (now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel)  Ludlow,  charg^  d  affaires  at  Jypore, 
conceived  the  idea  of  assailing  the  supersti- 
tion in  its  strongholf}.  His  scheme  was  sim- 
ple and  not  new-dualities  which  are  the 
best  evidence  of  the  difficulties  that  had 
hitherto  prevented  its  execution.  Long  ago, 
Oriental  scholars,  both  native  and  European, 
had  shown  that  the  rite  was  not  only  nn- 
sanctioned,  but  inferentially  forbidden,  by  the 
earUest  and  most  authoritative  Hindoo  scrip- 
tares.  Nay,  Colonel  Tod  in  his  book  on 
Rajpootdna  had  actually  indicated  this  an- 
omaly in  Hindoo  doctrine  as  the  best  point 
of  attack  for  abolitionists  to  select.*  Yet 
though  that  valuable  work  was  published  in 
1829,  and  though  the  author,  from  the 
position  he  long  held  as  chief  diplomatic 
officer  in  the  country  he  so  well  describes, 
had  the  amplest  opportunities  for  carrying 
out  his  own  suggestion,  it  was  reserved  for 
Major  Ludlow,  in  1844,  to  put  it  to  the  test 
of  practice,  and  to  vanquish  the  obstacles 
which  had  hitherto  confined  it  to  the  dream- 
land of  speculative  benevolence. 

The  explanation  of  this  previous  inaction 
is  not  difficult.  Scholars,  it  is  true,  had 
proved  Suttee  to  be  an  innovation  and  a 
heresy ;  but  it  was  an  innovation  of  2000 
years'  standing,  and  a  heresy  abetted  by  the 
priesthood  since  the  days  of  Alexander. 
Though  unnoticed  by  Menu,  the  supplemen- 
tary writings  with  which  the  Hindoos,  like 
the  Jews^  have  overlaid  their  primitive  books, 
are  profuse  in  its  praise.  Above  all — let  the 
force  of  the  appeal  from  the  more  recent  to 
the  primitive  code  be  what  it  might — it 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  suspicion 
when  proceeding  from  religionists  who  equal- 
ly repudiated  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  Englishmen 
should  have  hesitated  long  to  assail  with  the 
delicate  weapon  of  theological  criticism  a 
rite  thus  strong  in  remote  antiquity,  in 
renerated  records,  in  a  hierarchy  at  once 
ignorant  and  unscrupulous,  and  in  the 
associations  with  which  innumerable  tradi- 
tions of  womanly  courage  and  constancy  had 
ennobled  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo  people. 
His  resolution  once  taken,  however,  there 
were    circumstances    in    Major    Ludlow's 

Swition  not  unfavorable  to  the  enterprise. 
e  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  mter- 
oourae  with  the  nobles  of  the  oourt  to  which 
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he  was  accredited.  The  prince  of  Jypore 
was  a  minor,  and  the  government  was  car- 
ried on  by  a  council  of  regency,  over  which 
the  Major  presided.  Not  only  did  he  thus 
possess  a  more  direct  voice  in  the  adminis- 
tration than  his  post  of  charg^  d'affaires 
would  have  given  him,  but  he  had  already  so 
used  this  vantage-ground  as  to  dissipate  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  jealousies  likely 
to  be  excited  in  his  native  colleagues  by  any 
interference  with  their  domestic  customs. 
He  had  even  contrived  to  bring  the  other 
Rajpoot  states  to  combine  with  Jypore  for 
an  object  not  wholly  alien  from  that  which 
he  had  at  present  in  view.  Then,  as  now, 
the  abuse  which  he  had  undertaken  to  assail 
concerned  their  zendnas;  and  his  bitterest 
opponents  were  likely  to  be  found  amongst 
the  priests. 

Old  maids,  as  some  of  our  readers  have 
probably  heard,  are  sadly  depreciated  in  the 
East.     A   Rajpoot  girl   who   remains  long 
unwedded  is  a  disgrace  to  her  house  ;   but 
that  was  not  the  only  danger  which  but  a 
few   years  ago   her    father    had    to    fear. 
Should  he  succeed  in  finding  her  a  husband, 
the   chances  were   that   the  family  estates 
would  be  hopelessly  encumberedinprovidine 
the   gratuities   claimed   by  the  priests  and 
minstrels  who  were  certain  to  flock  to  the 
nuptials.     No  Rajpoot  is  above  the  dread  of 
satire   and   imprecations ;    and   those   wor- 
thies  notoriously   dispensed  their  blessings 
and  applauses,  or  their  curses  and  lampoons, 
according  to  the  price  at  which  their  services 
were  retained.     The  result  was  that  their 
favor  was  purchased  at  almost  any  cost. 
"Jhe  Dahima  emptied  his  coffers  on  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,"  ran  a  favorite 
distich  of  these  venal  bards,  "  but  he  filled 
them  with  the  praises  of  mankind."     The 
Rajpoots  at  large  were  not  disposed  to  be 
Dahimas,  nor  yet  to  brave  the  scandal  of 
housing  marriageable  daughters.  They  found 
refuge    from   the   dilemma    in    infanticide. 
Parents  reared  just  so  many  mrls  as  they 
could  afford  to  marry  off,  and  destroyed  the 
rest.     The  criminality  of  the  practice  was, 
indeed,    acknowledged.      Rajpoot  decorum 
demanded  that  it  should  be  veiled  in  secrecy ; 
but  that  was  all.     A  trifling  penance  ab- 
solved the  perpetrator.     Nobody  dreamed  of 
dragging  such  affiiirs  into  publicity.   If  a  son 
was  born,  the  faot  was  announced  to  inquirers 
with  exultation;  if  a  daughter,  the  answer 
was — Nothing.'    and  those   who   came  to 
congratulate  went  silent  away.     It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  this  system  had  grown  up 
to  such  monstrous  Biaturity  without  somft 
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degree  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  native 
rulers.  It  appears  that  here  and  there,  and 
at  various  periods,  a  Rajpoot  prince  had 
sought  to  reach  the  evil  by  sumptuary  enact- 
ments in  restraint  of  nuptial  gratuities ;  but 
that  fear  of  the  reproach  of  their  kinsmen  in 
neighboring  communities  had  invariably  de- 
terred his  subjects  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  remedy. 

Major  Ludlow  conceived  that  he  saw  his 
way  to  improving  on  these  precedents.  He 
conjectured  that  if  the  various  states  through- 
out Rajpootdna  could  be  brought  to  agree  to 
a  common  scale  of  such  largesses,  apportion- 
ed to  the  revenue  of  the  bride*s  parents,  with 
uniform  penalties  for  all  demands  in  excess, 
the  problem  might  be  solved.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  harder  than  to  bring  the  tenacious 
principalities  of  Rajpootana  to  act  together 
on  any  subject.  What  could  seem  more  so 
than  to  bnng  them  to  work  in  concert  on  a 
question  involving  points  so  delicate  as  the 
largesses  to  be  dispensed  on  tlieir  daughters' 
weddings,  and  the  comparative  claims  of  their 
minstrels  and  priests  ?  It  was  certain,  too, 
that,  failing  this  agreement,  no  measure  of 
the  kind  could  be  demanded  of  them  by  the 
British  Government  without  a  breach  of  the 
treaties  that  secured  the  freedom  of  their  in- 
ternal administrations.  In  spite  of  these  ob- 
stacles Major  Ludlow  obtained  permission  to 
do  his  best,  on  the  single  condition  of  using 
no  direct  solicitation  towards  the  chiefs.  His 
first  efforts  were  thus  confined  to  his  brother 
diplomatists,  and  such  native  deputies  as  re- 
sided at  Jypore  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating on  plunder- cases.  The  latter,  gradu- 
ally coming  into  the  idea^  promulgated  it 
among  their  respective  governments  ;  and  by 
this  indirect  process  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  an  internation- 
al sumptuary  law  which  has  rid  Rajpoot&na 
of  a  most  friffhtful  scourge  and  stigma. 

Never  probably  before,  since  the  origin  of 
the  Rajpoot  states,  had  their  jealousies  and 
divisions  been  even  temporarily  suspended. 
But  the  advantage  of  this  concert  was  ren- 
dered palpable  to  them  by  their  delivery  from 
a  ruinous  system  of  extortion,  with  all  its 
frightful  and  unnatural  results.  They  were 
aware  that  the  merit  of  this  social,  rather 
than  political,  reform,  was  due  to  Ludlow*s 
private  exertions ;  and  thus  between  him  and 
themselves  there  sprung  up  a  relation  on 
auch  subjects,  which  the  antipathies  of  race 
and  religion  very  seldom  allow  of  among 
Englishmen  and  Hindoos.  What,  then,  if  he 
could  avail  hhnself  of  these  aids  to  accom- 
plish an  infinitely  harder  undertaking  ?    He 


had  rid  the  Rajpoots  of  a  practice 
their  consciences  condemned .  Gould  he 
them  of  one  to  the  full  as  terrible,  which  ibaif 
revered  ?  He  had  rescued  her  diild  for  tb 
mother.  Could  he  rescue  the  mother  for  the 
child  ?  It  was  doubtless  much  for  an  Eng- 
lishman to  hope  to  tear  aside  the  prescriptiTO 
sanctions  which  for  twenty  centuries  had  ele- 
vated the  Indian  widow's  cruel  martyrdom 
into  the  holiest  of  mysteries ;  but  if  the  shock 
was  ever  to  be  given,  it  was  now,  and  at 
Jypore.  The  resident  Vakeels  wovdd  com- 
municate it  to  all  the  Rajpoot  states ;  and 
whenever  Rajpootdna  should  lead  the  way 
in  breaking  through  "  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,"  Hmdostan  at  large  was  tolerably 
certain  to  follow. 

The  hour,  the  plaoe,  and  the  man,  aU  &* 
vored  the  design.  One  lion,  however,  there 
was  in  the  path.  Major  Ludlow  could  not 
hope  that  the  permission  given  him  to  use 
his  personal  influence  with  the  convention  of 
Vakeels  to  promote  measures  against  female 
infanticide,  would  be  extended  to  any  similar 
undertaking  against  Suttee.  The  acknow« 
ledged  criminality  of  the  one  practice  and 
the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  other  made  here 
all  the  difference  ;  and  we  have  already 
alluded  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Brit-* 
ish  authorities,  which  so  many  facts  had 
seemed  to  substantiate,  that  the  efforts  of 
our  diplomatists  in  the  independent  states  to 
check  the  rite  had  tended  only  to  an  oppo- 
site effect.  As  an  essential  condition  there- 
fore to  success,  and  on  pain  of  having  his 
operations  summarily  suspended.  Major  Lud- 
low was  compelled  to  work  unseen.  He  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  induce  two  or  three 
trustworthy  and  influential  natives  to  under- 
take the  cause  ;  to  ply  them  with  the  critical 
objection  drawn  from  the  older  scriptures ; 
and  by  declaring  his  own  resolution  to  remain 
neutral  till  public  opinion  had  declared  it- 
self, to  excite  in  them  the  ambition  of  taking 
the  lead.  He  found  a  person  admirably 
adapted  to  his  purpose  in  the  Financial  Min- 
ister of  the  court  at  which  be  was  accredited. 
Scth  Manick  Chund  belonged  to  a  sect  whose 
distaste  for  destruction  in  all  its  forms  is 
singular  even  in  the  East.  The  Oswal  tribe 
do  not  wilfully  slay  the  meanest  animal. 
Carrying  out  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  to  its  logical  result — viewing  in 
every  insect  a  possible  human  intelligence, 
and  as  yet  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope — their 
priests  carry  besoms  to  sweep  the  ground  on 
which  they  tread,  and  cover  their  mouths 
with  gause,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  inhaling 
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tbeir  ancestors,  or  of  crushing  them  whole- 
sale under  foot.  One  result  of  this  tender- 
ness for  life  in  every  form  is,  that  they  dis- 
approve of  Suttees.  To  the  Financial  Minis- 
ter, therefore,  ^and  to  his  own  head  Moon- 
shee.  Major  Ludlow  communicated  all  the 
arguments  he  thought  likely  to  be  of  use ; 
and  thus  charged,  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  Hi^h  Priest  of  Jypore. 

Wanly,  and  as  if  on  their  own  account, 
they  pressed  this  important  dignitary  with 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Suttee  in  die 
Code  of  Menu ;  with  the  inferential  prohibi- 
tion of  the  rite  in  the  denunciations  contain- 
ed m  that  work  against  suicide ;  and  with 
its  promise  to  widows  liviny  chastely  of  eter- 
nal felicity  with  their  husbands — whereas 
even  the  writings  which  countenanced  the 
sacrifice,  limited  the  duration  of  its  recom- 
pense to  the  comparative  bagatelle  of  forty- 
ave  millions  of  years.  In  addition  to  these 
objections,  already  familiar  to  Oriental 
scholars.  Major  Ludlow  supplied  bis  emis- 
saries with  two  others  at  least  as  effica- 
dous.  Pope's  Universal  Prayer  embodies, 
it  appears,  a  favorite  sentiment  of  Hindoo 
moralists : — 

^  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 
Or  warns  me  not  to  do ; 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 
That  more  than  heauen  pursae." 

Bat  the  Hindoo  divines  assert,  not  only  that 
the  love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake  ought 
U) prevail  over  the  hopes  of  posthumous  re- 
ward, but  that  the  slightest  intrusion  of  an 
interested  motive  is  fatal.  What  more  easy 
than  to  apply  this  dogma  to  the  poor  widow 
bent  on  earning  by  a  cruel  death  her  own 
and  her  husband's  salvation  ?  Her  devotion 
was  represented  as  a  mercenary  calculation 
of  profit  and  loss.  She  did  but  mock  the 
Deity  with  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  selfish 
bargain.  Was  the  martyr's  crown  her  aim  ? 
Sbe  had  forfeited  it  by  that  very  aspiration  ! 

Major  Ludlow  wound  up  these  arguments 
by  a  shrewd  appeal  to  national  pride.  Sut- 
tee (urged  his  emissaries),  unwarranted  by 
Menu,  was  the  evident  invention  of  some 
degenerate  race,  whose  women  were  worth- 
less, and  whose  widows,  if  they  survived, 
would  bring  reproach  on  the  memory  of  their 
lorda.  To  such  it  might  be  left.  The  honor 
of  Rajpoot  husbands  was  in  safer  keeping ; 
aad  the  fair  fame  of  their  daughters  was 
aspersed  by  the  mere  retention  of  so  dis- 
gniceful  a  security ! 

The  High  Priest  received  these  represen- 
wi&  sorprisiMr  candor.    In  lest  than 


six  months  he  was  induced  to  put  forth  a 
document,  in  which  he  adopted  all  the  theo- 
logical arguments,  and  declared  authorita- 
tively that  the  self-immolation  of  widows  was 
less  meritorious  than  their  practising  **  the 
living  suttee  of  chastity  and  devotion  r  This 
was  evidently  half  the  battle.  Major  Lud- 
low now  personally  entered  into  the  contest, 
so  far  as  to  cause  the  manifesto  to  be  shown 
at  his  residence  to  the  various  Vakeels  who 
came  there  to  transact  business ;  and  these 
in  their  turn  communicated  its  contents  to 
their  masters.  A  religious  agitation  sprung 
up  and  spread  widely.  At  the  same  time 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  let  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  High  Priest's  deci- 
sion be  what  it  might,  no  man  of  rank — least 
of  all  a  Rajpoot  sovereign — would  be  anx- 
ious to  proclaim  himself  the  first  convert. 

To  iterate  day  by  day  the  same  arguments 
— to  be  ever  on  the  stretch  to  discover  meth- 
ods of  rendering  them  more  efficient  —  to 
confirm  the  wavering — to  encourage  those 
who  were  already  compromised  as  abolition- 
ists— above  all,  to  keep  within  the  delicate 
line  that  severed  his  private  advocacy  of  the 
High  Priest's  dictum  from  his  official  adhe- 
sion to  it — here  was  an  arduous  combinatioo 
of  aims ;  and  the  Major  knew  that  if  he 
failed  in  any  one  of  them,  a  quick  and  mis- 
chievous reaction  of  public  opinion  would 
render  the  object  of  all  his  toil  more  distant 
than  ever,  and  expose  him  to  the  censure  of 
his  own  Government.  But  what  then  ?  It 
was  the  old  alternative  of  every  man  wiser 
and  braver  than  bis  fellows;  the  criterion 
would  be  success.  If  he  did  not  win  the 
palm  of  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  he  must  be 
content  to  be  reproached  as  a  meddler  whose 
untimely  zeal  had  but  injured  a  noble  cause. 

Within  a  few  moiths  of  the  issue  of  the 
High  Priest's  manifesto,  that  personage  died. 
Never,  not  even  during  his  last  sickness,  did 
he  receive  the  slightest  message  or  civility 
from  Major  Ludlow;  so  important  was  it 
deemed  to  give  no  ground  for  the  imputatioa 
of  a  secret  understanding  between  them^ 
While,  therefore,  it  was  part  of  the  good  foi^ 
tune  attending  this  enterprise  that  the  High% 
Priest  should  have  left  the  scene  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity  before  he  had  leisure  to  retract  or 
modify  his  opinion,  it  was  probably  due  to> 
Major  Ludlow's  caution  that  the  pubhe  faith- 
in  the  honesty  of  the  manifesto  remained  to> 
the  last  unshaken. 

And  now  the  fruit  of  all  this  untiring 
energy  began  to  appear.  One  by  one  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Regency  declared 
thiBRi9elvea  in  Unot  of  tf^  kfal  yi>himii# 
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of  Sattee,  though  they  did  not  as  yet  think 
proper  to  pledge  the  infant  sovereign  to  so 
critical  a  measure.  Most  of  the  nobles  con- 
nected with  the  Court  were  avowed  abolition- 
ists, and  three  of  the  tributary  provinces  of 
Jypore  actually  issued  enactments  against 
Ine  rite.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
several  petty  neighboring  states. 

Major  Ludlow  believed  that  the  time  was 
come  for  bolder  measures.  Everything  de- 
pended on  the  utmost  publicity  being  given 
to  the  adhesions  he  had  already  received. 
Great  as  was  the  general  respect  for  the  de- 
ceased Hiffh  Priest's  authority,  the  timid 
were  not  likely  to  be  converted  except  in 
good  company,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
timidest  of  all  in  a  matter  of  Rajpoot  ortho- 
doxy would  be  the  Rajpoot  sovereigns.  He 
was  aware,  indeed,  that  rumor  had  already 
befriended  him  in  this  respect.  The  resi- 
dent Vakeels  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
kept  their  masters  throughout  Rajpootana 
well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the 
strange  agitation  at  Jypore.  But  those  func- 
tionaries had  no  access  to  the  letters  which* 
in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  Council  of 
Regency,  he  had  from  time  to  time  received 
from  the  leading  abolitionists ;  and  such  doc- 
uments, forming  collectively  a  very  imposing 
record  of  opinion  in  high  places,  had  now 
Moumulated  in  his  hands.  These  he  resolved 
to  turn 'to  account.  He  sent  copies  of  the 
whole  correspondence  to  two  or  three  of  his 
brother  diplomatists  in  Rajpootana,  in  order 
that  they  might  communicate  it  to  the 
Courts  to  which  they  were  attached.  The 
result  was  his  first  and  only  check.  His 
.  official  superior,  apprised  by  the  circulation 
of  these  documents,  took  alarm  and  arrested 
the  whole  proceeding.  The  mortification  to 
Ludlow  must  have  been  great ;  but  there  re- 
mained so  much  to  be  done,  and  by  means 
80  foreign  to  the  routine  of  official  experi- 
ence, that  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that 
ibe  first  impi*ession  inspired  by  the  promul- 
gation  of  the  plan  was  one  of  disirust. 
•when,  however,  a  year  had  passed  without 
any  evil  resulting  from  the  agitation  of  the 
subject,  the  able  superior  who  had  thus  felt 
it  his  duty  to  interpose  his  authority,  so  far 
withdrew  his  opposition  as  to  issue  a  circular 
to  the  chiefs,  urging,  on  the  grounds  already 
taken,  not  indeed  the  prohibition  of  Suttee, 
bat  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  all  persons 
abetting  the  widow  in  the  rite. 

Happily  the  event  aurpassed  these  cau- 
tious advances,  and  proved  how  little  Major 
Ludlow  had  overrated  the  strength  of  the 
'niOTement.    In  eight  months'  time  from  tlie 


issuing  of  the  circular  (August  23d,  1846) 
the  Council  of  Regency  at  Jypore  led  the  it  ay 
among  the  great  independent  Rajpoot  states 
in  declaring  Suttee  penal  on  all  parties  engaged 
in  it,  principals  as  well  as  accessories.  Lord 
Hardinge,  then  at  Simla,  at  once  caused  a 
notification  of  this  event,  coupled  with  an 
expression  of  thanks  to  Major  Ludlow,  to  be 
published  in  the  Government  Gazette  (Sept. 
22,  1846);  and  so  vast  and  so  swift  was  the 
effect  of  this  example,  and  of  the  prominence 
thus  judiciously  assigned  to  it,  that  before 
Christmas  his  Lordship  was  enabled  to  an- 
nounce the  prohibition  of  Suttee  by  eleven  out 
of  the  eighteen  Rajpoot  principalities,  and  by 
five  out  of  the  remaining  sixteen  free  states 
of  India!  Of  the  whole  territory  then  ex- 
empt from  internal  control,  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  abo- 
lition within  four  months  from  the  Jypore 
proclamation.* 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Rajpootdna  on  Hindostan,  so  sudden 
an  interruption  of  the  torpor  of  ages  must 
have  appeared  too  momentous  to  be  ascribed 

*  The  following  table  giveA,  we  believe,  witti  a 
tolerable  approach  to  accuracy,  a  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  of  abolition  among  those  states 
which  have  the  control  of  their  internal  affairs : — 


Jypore 
Kotah 


Aboutioiost  (18). 

Jtajpootdna,  Square  Milet. 

18,427 

8,102 

Jhalawar 1,287 

Boondee  2.291 

Jessulmere  ....  9,779 

Banswarra 1,440 

Portabgurh  ....  1,467 

Doongurpore *2,006 

Kerowlee 1,870 

Sirohee 8,024 

Dholepore 1,626 

Ameer  Khan  (Mohammedan)  .  1,688 


ToUl 


.  42,942 


Hyderabad  (Mohammedan)      .  88,887 

Indore  (Mahratta)         ....    4,245 
Rewah  (Rajpoot)      ....      10,310 

Bundelkond 16,178 

Qwalior  (Mahratta)  82,944 

Cashmere  .  about      1,600 


Total  area 197,000 


KoN- Aboutionist  ( 1 6). 

Rajpootdna. 
Meywar    •        .        .        .        . 

Jodbpore 

Ulwnr 

Bikaneer 

Kishengnrfa      .... 
Bhurtpor«  (Jaut) 

Total 


8qa&ra  Miles. 

11,784 

84,182 

8,285 

18,060 

724 

1,946 


69,881 
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to  the  seemingly  simple  measures  at  Jypore 
which  it  immediately  followed.  It  was 
as  if  Major  Ludlow  had  thrown  a  pebble 
from  the  shore,  and  the  ice  of  an  arctic 
sea  had  riven  before  him.  Yet  never  did 
a  train  of  events  less  deserve  to  be  ranked 
as  mere  coincidences.  If  any  further  proof 
were  necessary,  we  might  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  Gwalior,  in  proclaiming 
Suttee  penal,  expressly  cited  as  its  authority 
the  edict  from  Jypore ;  while  nearly  every 
abolitionist  sovereign  assigned  as  the  grounds 
of  his  adhesion  the  very  arguments  that  had 
obtained  the  Jypore  high -priest's  sanction. 
The  recognition  of  Major  Ludlow's  services 
by  his  own  immediate  superior  was  hearty. 
**  The  last  Political  Agent,"  wrote  Colonel 
Sutherland  to  the  Government,  "  was,  I  be- 


lieve, as  little  prepared  for  the  abolition  of 
Suttee  at  Jypore  as  I  was  on  my  return  to 
that  capital  in  May,  1846;  and  it  is  almost 
exclusively  to  Major  Ludlow's  influence  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  law  prohibiting  Suttee  in  a  Hindoo  prin- 
cipality."* Major  Ludlow's  aids  were,  a  su- 
perior utterly  incapable  of  petty  jealousies, 
and  ready  to  abandon  his  own  anti -abolition- 
ist views  directly  abolition  appeared  possi- 
ble ;  a  variety  of  British  officers  residing  at 
other  native  courts,  eager  to  forward  the  good 
work  when  once  begun ;  a  Governor- General 
capable  of  appreciating  the  lustre  which  snoh 
an  achievement  would  cast  on  an  administra- 
tion already  bright  with  military  glories; 
and  last,  not  least,  a  Court  of  Directors  eTor 
prompt  in  the  recognition  of  great  services. 


From  Ben  tley*!  Miioellany. 
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NO.  IL— KOSCIUSKO. 

In  the  stanza  originally  designed  for  the 
conclusion  of  Byron's  "  Ode  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,"  the  poet  asks : 


Baroda  (Mahratta)    .... 

6,626 

Katteewar  (Rajpoot) 

19,424 

Bbopal  (Mohammedan) 

6.772 

Oatcb  (Rajpoot)    .... 

7,896 

Dhar  (Rajpoot)         .... 

1,466 

Sawaotwarree  (Mahratta) 

985 

The  four  protected  Sikh  States 

16,602 

Total  area 


128,000 


Eotah  did  not  give  io  its  adhesion  until  the  fol- 
lowing March ;  while  Indore  is  now  stated  to  have 
prohibited  the  rite  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Hur- 
ree-Rao  Holkar.  That  enactment  had,  it  is  allowed, 
remained  unheard  of  elsewhere  down  to  the  date  of 
the  proclamation  at  Jypore ;  but  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  slight  importance  likely  to  be  at- 
tached by  Hindoos  in  general  to  the  religions  pro- 
ceedings of  a  community  of  Mahrattas.  The  Sikh 
empire,  since  (with  the  exception  of  Cashmere)  an- 
nexed to  our  dominions,  is  included  among  the  five 
abolitionist  states  out  of  Rajpootana,  alluded  to  in 
our  text. 

*  Oovemor-Qeneral's  Agent  lor  Rajpootana,  11th 
Sn^tinher,  1847. 


"  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose, 

When  gazing  on  the  great. 
Where  neither  fi^ilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state? 
Yes,  one,  the  first,  the  last,  the  best. 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  bat  one." 

Had  Byron,  when  he  wrote  this,  remem- 
bered the  Polish  patriot,  who  in  early  lilt 
was  the  friend  and  comrade  of  WashingtOB, 
and  who  in  all  hut  success  was  bis  equal,  h« 
would  have  blended  the  name  of  KosciuskD 
with  that  of  the  Deliverer  of  America.  But 
in  other  passages  of  his  poems  he  has  doiM 
ample  justice  to  the  great  hero  of  Polaad ; 
and,  indeed,  there  are  few  instances  wheM 
unsuccessful  valor  has  received  such  homage 
from  poetic  genius,  as  Byron,  Campbell,  and 
other  poets  of  our  age  and  nation  ha^e 
poured  forth  to  Kosciusko,  both  in  his  Ufa- 
time  and  after  his  decease. 

Thaddeus  Kosetusko  was  horn  in  1756,  of 
a  noble,  but  not  wealthy,  Lithuanian  family. 
He  was  educated,  like  most  of  his  couBtry- 
men,  for  a  soldier's  life,  and  studied  hia  ^co- 
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fetBsion  first  in  the  miKtary  school  at  Warsaw. 
An  early  disappointment  in  love  caused  him 
to  leave  Poland  for  a  time ;   and  he  pro- 
eiseded  to  Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  mili- 
tary studies.     He  was  still  youn^  when  he 
returned  to  Poland,  and  he  applied  to  Stanis- 
laus, the  then  King,  for  an  appointment  in 
the  army,  hut  was  refused.     At  this  time  the 
war  of  Independence  was  going  on  between 
Bdgland  and   her  American  colonies;    and 
Kosciusko,  who  had  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Lafayette  at  Paris,  now  joined  him  and 
thb  other   French  volunteers,  who  crossed 
tbe  Atlantic  to  offer  their  swords  in  what 
th^  deemed  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom. 
Kosciusko  served  for  several  campaigns  un- 
det  €ktes  and  Washington,  and  acquired  a 
hig^h  reputation  both  for  personal  bravery 
and  for  skill.    He  rose  to  the  rank  of  general 
in  the  American  army.     At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he 
lived  in  retirement,  until  the  opportunity  came 
of  serving  her  with  his  counsel  and  his  word. 
The  first  spoliation  of  the  Polish  territory 
by  the  crowned  conspirators  who  ruled  the 
three  great  empires  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  had  taken  place  in  1772.     A  cen- 
tury had  not  then  elapsed  since  the  rescue 
of  Austria  from  the  Turks,  by  the  Poles  un- 
der King  Sobieski.     Little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  had  passed  from  the  time 
when  the  Polish  armies  of  King  Sigismund 
conquered  Russia,  dethroned  her  Czar,  and 
ffave  away  the  Russian  crown  in  captured 
Moscow.     The  Prussian  dukes  had  been  long 
the  vassals  of  the  Jagellon  Polish  kings  ;  and 
of  the  three  powers  that  have  blotted  Poland 
out  from  the  list  of  the  living  nationalities  of 
Europe,  there  is  not  one  that  has  not  former- 
ly been  her  humble  and  submissive  inferior : 
and  it  was  in  her  that  Christendom  found  for 
«geB  its  bravest  and  best  barrier  against  the 
tide  of   Mahometan  invasion.      But  while 
other  states   had   been   consolidating   their 
strength,  Poland  had  been  gradually  sinking 
infto  weakness,  and  becoming  the  prey  of  dis- 
tension and  anarchy.     The  mass  of  her  popu- 
klion  were  serfs.     The  inhabitants   of  her 
cities  and  towns  had  no  social  rank  or  po- 
lUical    power.     And   her    nobility,   though 
numerous  and  brave,   were   turbulent  and 
lawless,  regarding  with  equal  jealousy  the 
masses  below  them,  and  the  king  whom  they 
dieted  to  be  over  them.     The  Russian  Em- 
press, Catherine,  found  ready  preteit  for  in- 
terfering in  the  royal  elections,  and  in  the 
civil  wars  that   were  continually   breaking 
out  among  the  Poles.     Frederick  of  Prussia 
waa  even  more  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 


than  the  Czarina ;  and  the  Austrian  Empress, 
Maria  Theresa,  was  persuaded,  though  with 
difficulty,  to  become  an  accomplice  in  the 
greatest  national  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted since  Christian  Europe  emerged  from 
the  chaos  and  strife  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  troops  of  these  three  sovereigns  were 
in  possession  of  all  Poland,  when,  m  April, 
1773,  the  Polish  King,  Stanislaus,  was  com- 
pelled by  his  Russian  rulers  to  conVene  a 
mock  assembly  at  Warsaw,  for  the  purpose 
of  ratifying  the  treaty  by  which  the  partition- 
ing powers  had,  in  the  preceding  August, 
divided  amongst  themselves  the  coveted  pro- 
vinces of  the  Polish  territory.  Under  the 
menaces  of  Russian  bayonets  the  Diet  was 
convened,  and  the  treaty  sanctioned ;  and 
then  the  allies  withdrew  from  Warsaw,  and 
the  portion  of  Poland  which  they  were 
pleased,  for  a  time,  to  leave  in  nominal  inde- 
pendence and  peace. 

This  terrible  blow  at  last  awoke  the  Poles 
to  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  wretched 
state  of  their  national  institutions.  The  wisest 
of  their  sovereigns,  Sobieski  and  John  Casi- 
mir,  had  vainly  predicted  the  coming  calam- 
ty,  and  vainly  urged  their  countrymen  to 
lay  aside  their  dissensions,  and  to  abandon 
their  arbitrary  and  wild  usages  for  a  more 
just  and  rational  form  of  government.  Taught 
by  experience,  but  taught  when  the  lesson 
came  too  late,  Poland  now  earnestly  em- 
ployed herself  in  the  task  of  self-reform :  and, 
in  1791,  a  new  constitution  was  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted,  which  commanded  the  respect 
of  the  sagest  minds;  and  which,  if  foreign 
interference  had  been  averted  or  repelled, 
might  even  yet  have  rescued  the  Polish  na- 
tion from  ruin.  By  this  constitution  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education  was  provided ;  ihe 
partial  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  with  a  view 
to  their  gradual  elevation  to  all  the  rights  of 
freemen,  was  decreed ;  the  throne  was  de- 
clared hereditary  in  the  Saxon  royal  branch, 
after  the  death  of  King  Stanislaus ;  the 
*'  Liberum  Veto,"  by  which  a  single  dissident 
in  the  Diets  had  been  able  to  nullify  every 
resolution,  was  abolished,  and  the  consent  of 
a  majority  was  declared  sufficient.  Moreover, 
the  cities  and  towns  acquired  representa- 
tives ;  and  thus,  at  last,  this  important  ele- 
ment of  European  civilization,  the  municipal, 
was  called  into  activity  in  Poland.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  reform  may  be  best  judged  of 
from  the  remarks  made  upon  it  by  Burke,  at 
the  very  tinie  when  that  statesman  was  sig- 
nalizing himself  by  his  denunciations  of  revo- 
lutionary innovation : — 

"  In  contemplating  that  change,  hunMmity 
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has  ererftbing  to  rejoice  and  glory  in,  no- 
ibing  to  be  aebamed  of»  nothing  to  suffer. 
Anareby  and  serritude  were  ai  once  removed; 
a  tbrone  was  strengthened  for  the  protection 
of  the  people,  without  trenching  on  their 
liberties ;  foreign  cabal  abolished,  by  chang- 
ing the  crown  from  elective  to  hereditary  ;  a 
reignhig  king,  from  an  heroic  love  to  his 
country,  exerted  himself  in  favor  of  a  family 
of  strangers,  as  if  it  had  been  bis  own.  Ten 
millions  of  men  were  placed  in  a  way  to  be 
freed  gradually,  and  therefore  to  themselves 
safely,  not  from  civil  or  political  chains, 
which,  bad  as  they  seem,  only  fetter  the 
mind,  bat  from  substantial  personal  bondage. 
Inhabitants  of  cities,  before  without  privile- 
ges, were  placed  in  the  oonsidemtion  which 
belong  to  that  improved  and  connecting 
situation  of  social  life.  One  of  the  most  nu- 
merous, proad,  and  fierce  bodies  of  nobility 
in  the  world,  was  arranged  only  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  free  citizens.  All,  from  the 
king  to  the  laborer,  were  improved  in  their 
eoodition.  Everything  was  kept  in  its  place 
and  order,  but  in  that  place  and  order  every- 
thing was  bettered.  Not  one  drop  of  blood 
was  spilled ;  there  was  no  treachery,  no  out- 
TBge ;  no  slander,  more  cruel  than  the  sword ; 
no  8tudied>spsult  on  religions,  morals,  or  man- 
ners ;  no  spoil  or  confiscation ;  no  citizen  was 
beggared ;  none  imprisoned,  none  exiled  ;  but 
the  whole  was  effected  with  a  policy  and  dis- 
cretion, a  unanimity  and  secrecy,  such  as 
have  never  been  before  known  on  any  occa- 
sion." 

It  was  the  establishment  of  this  constitu- 
tion that  was  made  the  pretext  for  a  fresh 
spoliation  of  Poland.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
m  the  most  detestable  spirit  of  treachery, 
had  encouraged  the  Poles  to  proceed  with 
their  reforms,  and  had  proffered  the  alliance 
of  Prussia  as  a  safeguard,  in  the  event  of  any 
attack  from  Russia.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
in  1791,  by  which  King  Frederick  William 
bound  himself  to  protect  Poland  from  foreign 
interference  in  any  time  or  any  manner.  The 
Russian  minister,  with  more  insolence,  but 
more  candor,  informed  the  Polish  Diet  that 
the  least  change  in  the  constitution  of  their 
country  would  be  looked  on  as  an  infraction 
of  the  peace  between  Poland  and  Russia. 
Poland  completed  her  reforms,  in  defiance 
of  this  threat;  and  in  the  May  of  1792,  the 
Russian  troops,  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
entered  her  territory.  Kosciusko,  who  had 
sealously  co-operated  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  constitutional  regeneration  of  his  coun- 
try, and  whose  career  in  America  had  in- 
spired just  confidence  in  his  valor  and  con- 


duct, now  received  the  command  of  one  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Polish  army  of  de- 
fence. In  the  short  campaign  that  ensued, 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly,  both  for 
spirit  and  for  judgment;  and  he  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Europe  by  the  gallant  stand 
that  he  made  at  Dubienka  on  the  18th  of 
July,  where,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
Poles,  he  held  his  ground  for  many  hours 
against  seventeen  thousand  Russians,  and, 
when  nt  last  compelled  to  retire,  effected  an 
orderly  and  steady  retreat.  The  valor  and 
the  coolness  which  he  exhibited  in  this  en- 
gagement, marked  him  out  to  the  Poles  as 
their  future  military  chief. 

The  vacillations  and  the  cowardice  of  the 
Polish  King,  Stanislaus,  paralyzed  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  national  troops  during  this  cam- 
paign ;  and,  while  the  contest  was  still  un- 
decided, the  King  signed  a  treaty  which 
placed  Poland  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
After  this  submission,  the  Polish  army  was 
partly  disbanded,  and  partly  scattered  into 
small  detachments  throughout  the  country. 
The  officers  who  had  signalized  themselves 
in  the  resistance  to  the  Russian  arms  were 
dismissed ;  and  Russian  garrisons  were  posted 
in  Warsaw  and  the  other  principal  towns. 

Early  in  1703,  the  Prussian  King,  whose 
energies  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  meet- 
ing the  real  emergencies  of  the  war  in  which 
he  was  engaged  against  republican  France, 
revealed  the  base  motives  tn rough  which  he 
had  encouraged  Poland  to  proceed  with 
those  reforms  that  drew  on  her  the  hostility 
of  Russia.  Neglecting  his  French  foes  and 
German  friends  on  the  Rhine,  King  Frederick 
William  marched  his  troops  into  Great  Po- 
land, and  seized  the  important  cities  of  Thorn 
and  Dantzic.  He  tried  to  justify  these  acts 
of  violence  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  Poles  had  behaved  very  un- 
gratefully to  his  ally,  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
and  that  they  had  had  the  contumacy  to 
make  an  obstinate  resistance  against  the  Rus- 
sian troops.  He  complained  that  the  Poles 
had  imbibed  the  detestable  principles  of 
French  democracy ;  and  that  this  was  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  province  of  Great  Po- 
land which  adjoined  his  own  dominions ;  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
strong  measures.  The  Russian  Empress  and 
the  Austrian  Emperor  also  put  forth  mani- 
festoes about  their  love  of  peace  |tnd  good 
government,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  certain  parts  of  Poland  being  incorporated 
in  the  dominions  of  her  neighbors. 

The  Poles  in  vain  appealed  to  the  treaties 
made  after  the  former  partition  in  1773, 
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when  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  solemnly 
^piaranteed  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Poland  as  those  treaties  left  her.     The 
wretched  Polish  King  was  compelled  to  con- 
vene  a  mock  assembly,  in  which  the   new 
cpnstitution  was  abolished,  and  the  old  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  abuses,  restored.     At  the 
same  time  a  fresh  partition  of  territory  was 
ratified,  which  made  over  to  Russia  a  terri- 
tory containing  a  population  of  more  than 
three  millions  and  a  half,  and  to  Prussia  a 
territory  with  a  population  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  together  with  the  command 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  im- 
portant city  of  Dantzic  on  the  Baltic.     The 
miserable   remnant  of  Poland  was  left  for 
King  Stanislaus  to  govern,  but  with  all  the 
disorders  and  oppressions  of  the  old  consti- 
tution revived,  with  a  Russian  minister  in  his 
council  to  direct  him,  and  with  a   Russian 
army  in  his  capital  to  coerce  him  if  required. 
A  chivalrous  and  ancient  nation  like  the 
Polish,  justly  proud  of  its  military  renown, 
and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  liberty,  could 
not  be  expected  to  endure  such  a  yoke  with- 
out one  struggle  more  for  independence.     It 
was  felt  by  the  Polish  generals  and  soldiery 
that  the  King  had  tied  their  hands  in  the  late 
war,  and  that  the  chances  of  battle  had  not 
yet  been  fairly  tried.     Kosciusko,  and  the 
other  principal  generals,  were  now  refugees 
from  their  country  ;  but  to  whatever  region 
they  wandered,  their  hearts  were  with  Po- 
land still.     Kosciusko,  though  resolute  to  ef- 
fect a  national  rising  against  the  oppressors 
of  his  country,  was  wisely  averse  to  any  rash 
and  immature  attempts.     He  waited  in  the 
hope  of  some  crisis  occurring  in  the  great 
European  war,  that  then  was  raging,  which 
might  weaken  and  disunite  the  force  of  the 
oppressors  of  Poland,  and  give  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  a  struggle.   But  the  patriots 
who  remained  at  home,  and  who  smarted 
under  the  daily  insolence  and  misrule  of  the 
satellites  of  Russia,  precipitated  the  insur- 
rection in  1794;  not  whollv  without  reason, 
for  an  order  had  been  issued  to  disband  half 
of  the  little  army  which  Poland  had  been 
allowed  by  the  late  treaty  to  keep  on  foot, 
and  it  seemed   essential   not  to    allow  the 
national  force  to  be  thus  weakened.     The 
Polish  officer  Madalinski,  who  received   the 
command  to  disband  his  brigade,  replied  by 
marching  upon  Cracow,  and  calling  on  the 
Poles  to  arm  for  the  rescue  of  their  indepen- 
dence.    Few  at  first  obeyed  the  summons  : 
but  when  Kosciusko,  who  had  been  watching 
the  progress  of  events  from  the  Saxon  fron- 
tier, arrived  at  Cracow,  his  military  reputa- 


tion, and  the  magic  of  his  personal  influence, 
brought  the  enthusiastic  youth  of  Poland  in 
crowds  around  the  national  baixner  of  the 
White  Eagle.  He  was  proclaimed  General- 
issimo of  the  Polish  forces ;  and,  by  a  wise 
and  generous  act  of  confidence,  his  country- 
men, in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
made  their  great  citizen  Dictator  in  this  emer- 
gency of  the  state.  An  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him  was  taken  both  by  the  soldiery  and 
the  civiUans.  His  authority  was  absolute. 
He  had  the  regulation  of  all  affairs,  civil  as 
well  as  military.  The  national  council, 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  form,  was 
chosen  by  himself,  and  its  members  were 
subject  to  dismissal  at  his  will.  He  had 
power  given  him  to  nominate  his  successor, 
but  that  successor  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  national  council. 

So  ample  was  the  authority  which  Poland 
conferred  upon  Kosciusko ;  and  on  assuminff 
it  he  bound  himself  thus  to  its  faithful  and 
just  exercise : — "  I,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Most  Hiffh  God,  swear 
to  the  Polish  nation  that  I  will  never  employ 
against  any  of  my  fellow-countrymen  the 
power  that  has  been  intrusted  to  me,  but 
that  I  will  exert  it  only  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  my  fatherland,  to  recover  the  na- 
tional independence,  and  to  strengthen  the 
general  liberties  of  the  people."  Such  was 
the  oath  taken  by  Kosciusko  upon  entering 
on  his  high  and  perilous  office  ;  and  no  one 
has  ever  been  tound  to  assert  or  insinuate 
that  Poland's  great  .Dictator  did  not  keep 
that  oath  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

The  first  acts  of  Kosciusko  were  to  summon 
a  Diet  of  representatives  of  the  nobles  and 
representatives  of  the  cities  ;  to  provide  funds 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  war  by  a 
property- tax  ;  and  to  call  out  and  organize 
as  far  as  possible  the  military  force  of  the 
land.  On  the  first  of.  April  he  marched  out 
of  Cracow  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  im- 
perfectly armed  troops.  On  the  fourth  he 
encountered  a  superior  force  of  Russians  at 
'Raclavic6,  and  after  an  obstinate  fight  of  five 
hours,  gained  a  complete  victory,  in  which, 
besides  the  heavy  loss  which  the  enemy  sus- 
tained in  killed  and  wounded,  they  left  eleven 
cannons  in  Kosciusko's  hands,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores,  which 
were  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  equip- 
ping the  volunteers  who  thronged  around 
him. 

The  news  of  this  victory  spread  far  and 
wide  through  Poland ;  and  the  Polish  troops 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  population 
rose  in  support  of  the  patriotic  cause.     The 
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Russian  general,  Denisoff,  whom  Kosciosko 
had  defeated  at  Racla?ic6,  was  largely  rein- 
forced soon  after  the  battle,  so  as  to  check 
Kosciusko  from  advancing  on  the  capital. 
But  the  Polish  commander,  by  compelling 
the  enemy  to  concentrate  their  troops  round 
Cracow,  secured  the  insurgents  in  the  rest  of 
Poland  free  opportunity  for  action  and  or- 
ganization. In  the  palatinate  of  Lublin,  the 
district  of  Chelm,  and  the  duchy  of  Lithua- 
nia, corps  of  Poles  were  collected,  and  im- 
portant advantages  over  the  Russians  were 
obtained.  A  considerable  garrison  of  Rus- 
sian troops  was  posted  in  Warsaw  ;  but  the 
citizens  rose  against  them,  and,  after  two 
days'  hard  fighting,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  garrison  was  destroyed,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Poland  was  in  the  possesbion  of  the 
Polish  troops  and  armed  citizens.  All  readi- 
ly acknowledged  the  authority  of  Kosciusko ; 
and  while  professing  allegiance  to  King  Sta- 
nislaus, and  declanng  their  intention  of  pre- 
serving their  monarchy,  the  Poles  placed 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  Great 
Dictator,  so  long  as  the  struggle  against  the 
enemy  should  continue.  The  Prussian  troops 
now  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Poles,  whom  the  Russians,  single- 
handed,  were  plainly  unable  to  subdue.  An 
army  of  forty  thousand  Prussians  marched 
upon  Cracow,  and  united  themselves  with 
Denisoff's  troops.  Kosciusko  attacked  them 
at  Scekocin,  on  the  8th  June,  but  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers  was  too  great,  and,  after 
some  gallant  fighting,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat upon  Kielce,  leaving  the  road  to  Cracow 
open  to  the  enemies.  This  city  was  soon 
obliged  to  surrender  to  a  Prussian  division, 
and,  about  the  same  time,  a  Polish  corps 
under  General  Zaginczech  was  completely 
defeated  by  a  Russian  force  under  Defelden. 
These  reverses  were  met  by  Kosciusko 
with  unflinching  fortitude.  His  army,  though 
beaten  at  Scekocin,  had  not  been  routed  ; 
and  while  he  rested  and  reinforced  it  at  his 
camp  at  Kielce,  he  issued  proclamations  and 
orders  to  all  the  Polish  generals  on  the 
frontiers,  bidding  them  carry  the  war  into 
the  Prussian  and  Russian  territories,  and  offer 
liberty  to  the  enslaved  and  oppressed  popu- 
lations. But,  in  the  meanwhile,  scenes  oc- 
curred at  Warsaw  which  did  serious  injury 
to  the  Polish  cause,  and  threatened  to  dis- 
grace it  as  deeply  as  the  cause  of  freedom 
had  been  disgraced  in  France.  The  mob  of 
(he  capital  broke  out  into  the  most  furious 
violence,  when  the  reverses  of  the  national 
armies  were  known.  On  the  same  pretexts 
as  those  assigned  hy  the  Jacobbs  of  Paris  in 


their  September  massacres,  the  anarchists  of 
Warsaw  attacked  the  prisons,  threatening 
instant  death  to  all  traitors.  The  magistrates, 
at  imminent  danger  to  themselves,  checked 
the  riot,  but  not  before  eight  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  seized  and  slaughtered.  Kosciusko 
showed  the  deepest  grief  and  indignation 
when  informed  of  these  excesses.  Count 
Oginsky,  who  served  under  Kosciusko  during 
this  war,  heard  from  Kosciusko's  own  lips 
how  he  lamented  this  blot  on  the  Polish  revo- 
lution. He  did  more  than  lament  it.  He 
caused  a  strict  investigation  to  be  made  re- 
specting the  originators  of  these  crimes,  and 
seven  of  Ihe  ring-leaders  were  executed  by 
his  orders. 

Kosciusko  was,  indeed,  neither  a  sangui- 
nary party  chief,  nor  a  fanatical  democrat. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  understand  that 
the  republican  institutions  which  he  had  seen 
introduced  into  America  weie  wholly  unsuited 
for  the  Polish  nation.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
a  representative  house  of  commons,  and  with 
fair  privileges  secured  to  the  higher  nobility, 
the  best  adapted  for  his  country.  He  showed 
the  equity  and  humanity  of  his  disposition 
by  the  efforts  that  he  made  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  serfs ;  though  these  efforts 
lost  him  the  good- will  and  the  co-operation 
of  some  of  the  great  land-owners,  who  looked 
on  their  peasants  as  their  chattels,  and  were 
more  influenced  by  avarice  than  by  humanity 
or  patriotism.  Simple  in  his  habits,  unaf- 
fected in  his  nianners,  amiable  and  mild  to 
his  comrades  and  associates,  chivalrously 
bold  in  danger,  and  sternly  resolute  when 
duty  required,  he  was  the  idol  of  his  sol- 
diers' hearts,  and  won  the  admiration  and 
esteem  even  of  his  foes. 

At  the  end  of  June  an  Austrian  army 
entered  Little  Poland,  and  though  it  did  not 
proceed  to  further  hostilities,  it  necessarily 
weakened  the  forces  of  the  defenders,  by  re- 
quiring a  Polish  corps  of  observation  to  be 
drafted  from  the  other  armies  and  employed 
in  watching  its  movements.  The  combined 
Prussians  and  Russians  now  advanced  from 
Cracow  upon  Warsaw.  Kosciusko  was  too 
weak  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  them, 
and  he  retreated  before  them  to  a  strongly- 
fortified  camp,  which  he  had  directed  to  be 
prepared  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  He  had 
also  caused  the  fortifications  of  Warsaw  to 
be  strengthened,  and  the  invaders  were  re- 
pulsed in  several  assaults  upon  the  city ; 
while,  from  the  judicious  position  which 
Kosciusko  had  taken,  he  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  carry  on  a  regular  siege. 
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After  several  partial  eDgagements,  in  which 
tbe  Polish  general  showed  great  skill,  and  his 
troops  great  bravery,  the  allies,  who,  be- 
stdes  their  losses  in  action,  suffered  severely 
for  want  of  provisions,  retreated  from  Warsaw 
on  the  5th  of  September.  The  Polish  prov- 
inoes,  which  the  late  treaties  of  partition  had 
given  to  Prussia,  now  rose  in  arms.  Kosci- 
usko sent  one  of  hb  best  generals,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  troops,  to  aid  them, 
and  in  a  short  time  nearly  the  whole  of  Great 
Poland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots ;  an 
advantage  which  seemed  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  Lithuania,  which  the  Russians 
had  reconquered  while  the  first  siege  of  War- 
saw was  proceeding. 

But  the  Czarina  was  resolved  to  crush  the 
Polish  insurrection  at  any  cost  and  at  all 
hazards.  She  therefore  ordered  her  cele- 
brated general,  Suwarrow,  to  march  with  his 
aninr  of  victorious  veterans  from  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey,  through  the  south-eastern  prov- 
inces of  Poland  upon  Warsaw.  Kosciusko, 
after  the  deliverance  of  the  capital  from  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  troops  that  had  attacked 
it  from  the  south-west,  had  followed  the  re- 
treating enemies  for  some  distance  southward 
of  that  city,  and  had  established  bis  head- 
quarters on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
The  Russian  general,  Fersen,  who,  after  the 
departure  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  assumed 
the  chief  command  of  the  allies,  and  who 
was  speedily  reinforced  by  several  divisions 
of  his  countrymen,  was  posted  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  The  news  of  Suwarrow's  approach 
on  the  east,  obliged  Kosciusko  to  prepare  an 
army  to  oppose  this  fresh  antagonist.  Gen- 
eral Sierakovskj,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Polish  officers,  was  accordingly  sent  with 
fifteen  thousand  men  to  check  the  advance  of 
Suwarrow. 

At  this  time  ten  thousand  of  the  Polish 
troops  were  employed  in  watching  the  Aus- 
trians.  Several  thousands,  under  Mada- 
Hnski,  were  actively  engaged  in  southern 
Prussia.  Lithuania  had  exhausted  an  army ; 
Warsaw  required  a  garrison ;  and  the  n^ain 
Polish  army,  under  Kosciusko,  was  reduced 
to  seventeen  thousand  men  ;  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  were  recruits,  imperfectly 
armed  and  disciplined.  The  want  of  natural 
barriers,  which  characterizes  Poland,  and  her 
want  also  of  frontier  fortresses,  made  the 
task  of  defending  her  with  the  slender  means 
at  Kosciusko's  disposal  peculiarly  difficult. 
The  rivers  Vistula  and  Bug  offered  the  only 
lines  of  defence  ;  and  while  Kosciusko  him- 
mK  kept  the  western  Russian  army,  under 
Fersen,  from  crossbg  the  former,  he  trusted 


to  Sierakovsky  preventing  the  eastern  Russian 
army,  under  Suwarrow,  from  passing  the 
latter  stream.  But  Sierakovsky  was  no  match 
for  the    conqueror    of    Ismail.     Suwarrow 
came  on  him  by  surprise,  and  almost  destroy* 
ed  his  army  in  a  series   of  engagements, 
which  were  all  desperately  fought,  but  all 
completely  lost  by  the  Poles.    Suwarrow  ad- 
vanced rapidly  as  far  as  Bresck,  and  Kos- 
ciusko was  obliged  to  quit  his  own  position 
near  the  Vistula,  in  order  to  protect  the  cap- 
ital.    Leaving  Prince  Poninski,  with  a  third 
of  his  army,  to  guard  the  Vistula  against 
Fersen,  he  himself  took  a  central  station  at 
Lukow,  and  concentrated  the  scattered  Polish 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bold  effort 
to  crush  Suwarrow,  who  had  moved  forward 
to  Bresck  with  such  haste,  that  only  a  por- 
tion of  his  troops  had  been  able  to  keep  up 
with    him.     But    Fersen    completely    out-  • 
manoeuvred  Poninski,  and,  on   the  8th  of 
October,  succeeded  in  placing  his  whole  army 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  so  that  onfy 
a  few  score  miles  of  open  country  now  sepa- 
rated the  two  Russian  armies  from  each  other. 
Kosciusko  felt    the  instant  necessity  of 
fighting  his  enemies  before  their  junction 
could  be  completed,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
leaving  one  of  his  generals,  Mokranovsid, 
with  some  troops  to  retard  Suwarrow,  he 
himself  hastened,  with  about  eleven  thousand 
men,  to  Maciovice,  where  he  ordered  Poninski 
to  join  him,  with  the  intention  of  then  attack- 
ing Fersen,   whose  troops  were  near  that 
town.     But  Fersen  attacked  Kosciusko  him- 
self before  Poninski  came  up.     The  decisive 
battle  was  fought  on  the  8th  October.     The 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Russians  was 
not  very  great,  but  Fersen's  men  were  vete- 
rans, and  he  had  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and 
of   guns,   while  Kosciusko   was  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  artillery  and  horse,  and 
his  soldiers  were  chiefly  half-disciplined  and 
half-equipped   volunteers.     Still  the  battle 
was  long  and  well  contested,  and  the  Polish 
infantry   held  their  ground   stubbornly   for 
hours,  in  hopes  of  Pouinski's  division  coming 
up  to  aid  them.     At  length  the  superior  fire 
of  the  Russian  artillery,  and   the  charges  of 
their  horse  regiments  on  the  fiank  of  the 
Poles,  broke  the  left  wing  of  Kosciusko's  army, 
and  spread  confusion   throughout  his   line. 
Collecting  his  principal  officers  round  him, 
Kosciusko  made  a  desperate  effort  to  redeem 
the  day  by  a  charge,  which  he  headed  in 
person,  against  the  Russian  centre.     But  his 
little  band  was  overwhelmed  with  numbers, 
and  cut  down  almost  to  a  man :  he  himself 
received  several  severe  wounda,  and  fell  to 
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the  ground,  mourDfullj  exclaiming,  *' Finis 
Poloni®  !" 

His  words  were  too  true.  Within  a  few 
days  after  his  defeat  and  capture,  the  Rus- 
sians drove  the  remnants  of  the  Polish  armies 
before  them  into  Warsaw.  On  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, Suwarrow  stormed  Praga,  the  forti- 
fied suburb  of  that  city.  Warsaw  itself  ca- 
pitulated on  the  0th,  and  the  final  treaty  of 
partition  ensued,  by  which  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  divided  the  last  remains  of  Poland 
flBtong  them,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and 
ad  one  time  of  the  most  splendid  and  powerful 
ilates  of  Christendom,  ceased  to  exist. 

Kosciusko  himself  was  recognized  and  re- 
•pected  by  the  Russian  soldiery  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Maciovice.  His  wounds  were  cured, 
■ttd  though  the  Empress  Catherine  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  at  St.  Petersburg,  her 
•vecessor  Paul  released  him  in  1796.  He 
deohned  rank  in  the  Russian  service ;  and, 
sfter  passing  some  time  in  the  United  States 


and  in  this  country,  he  lived  for  many  years 
in  retirement  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
He  saw  through  the  sel6sh  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon, and  honorably  refused  either  to  serve 
under  him  himself,  or  to  try  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  to  become  soldiers  of  fortune 
under  the  French  eagles.  When  solicited  to 
do  so,  he  replied,  **  What,  despotism  for  des- 
potism? The  Poles  have  enough  of  it  at 
home,  without  going  so  far  to  purchase  it  at 
the  price  of  their  blood."  In  1814,  he  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  favor  of  the 
Poles,  asking  for  an  amnesty  for  all  exiles* 
for  a  free  eonstitution,  like  that  of  En&rland,  to 
be  given  to  Poland,  and  that  schools  might 
be  founded  for  the  education  of  the  serfs. 
Disappointed  in  the  hopes  that  he  had  formed 
respecting  Alexander's  treatment  of  his  coun* 
try,  Kosciusko  retired  to  Soleure,  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  closed  his  blameless  and  hon* 
orable  existence  in  1617. 


Mbmoibs  of  ALBXANDxa  DuMAS. — This 
popular  and  copious  romancer  is  about  to 
publish  his  own  *'  memoir."  The  Paris  oor- 
ntpondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette  thinks 
the  chances  are  that  the  work  will  be  one  of 
the  most  brilliapt  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  published ;  a|id  that  is  saying  a  great 
dtel,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  immense  host 
6f  memoir  writers  which  France  possesses. 
OdIt  a  few  of  Alexander's  feats  make  a 
Mifficiently  imposing  sentence.  **  Having  mix- 
ed familiarly  with  all  descriptions  of  society, 
from  that  of  jcrowned  heads  and  princes  of 
like  blood,  down  to  strolling  players — hav- 
ing been  behind  the  scenes  of  the  political,  the 
literary,  the  theatrical,  the  artistic,  the  finan- 
cial, and  the  trading  worlds — having  risen 
nnaided  from  the  humble  position  of  subordi- 
nate clerk  in  the  office  of  Louis  Philippe's 
aacouDtant,  to  that  of  the  most  popular  of 
linag  romancers  in  all  Europe-— having 
foaod  an  immense  fortune  in  his  inkstand, 
and  squandered  it  like  a  genius  (or  a  fool)^^ 
having  rioted  in  more  than  princely  luxury, 
aad  been  reduced  to  the  sore  strait  of 
frandering  where  he  could  get  credit  for  his 


dinner — having  wandered  far  and  wide, 
taking  life  us  it  came — now  dining  with  a 
king,  anon  sleeping  with  a  brigand — one  day 
killing  lions  in  the  Sahara,  and  the  next  (ac- 
cording to  his  own  account)  being  devoured 
by  a  bear  in  the  Pyrenees — having  edited  a 
daily  newspaper  and  managed  a  theatre,  and 
failed  in  both — having  built  a  magnificent 
chateau,  and  had  it  sold  by  auction — having 
commanded  in  the  National  Guard,  and  done 
fierce  battle  with  bailiffs  and  duns — having 
been  decorated  by  almost  every  potentate  in 
Europe,  so  that  the  breast  of  his  coat  is  more 
variegated  with  ribbons  than  the  rainbow 
with  colors — having  published  more  than  any 
man  living,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
man  dead — having  fought  duels  innumerable 
— and  having  been  more  quizzed,  caricatured, 
and  lampooned,  and  satirized,  and  abused, 
and  slandered,  and  admu'ed,  and  envied,  than 
any  human  being  now  existing — Dumas  must 
have  an  immensity  to  tell,  and  none  of  his 
contemporaries,  we  may  be  sure,  could  tell  it 
better — few  so  well.  Only  we  may  fear  that 
it  will  be  mixed  up  with  a  vast  deal  of — 
imagination.     But  n^importe  r 
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THE    DRAMAS    OF    HENRY    TAYLOR.* 


There  is  no  living  writer  whose  rank  in 
literature  appears  to  be  more  accurately 
determined,  or  more  permanently  secured  to 
him,  than  the  author  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde, 
Not  gifted  with  the  ardent  temperament,  the 
very  vivid  imagination,  or  the  warmth  of 
passion  which  are  supposed  necessary  to 
carry  a  poet  to  the  highest  eminences  of  his 
art,  he  has,  nevertheless,  that  intense  reflec- 
tion, that  large  insight  into  human  life, 
that  severe  taste,  binding  him  always  to  a 
most  select^  accurate,  and  admirable  style, 
which  must  secure  him  a  lofty  and  impreg- 
nable position  amongst  the  class  of  writers 
who  come  next  in  order  to  the  very  highest. 

There  have  been  greater  poems,  but*  in 
modem  times  we  do  not  think  there  has 
appeared  any  dramatic  composition  which 
can  be  pronounced  superior  to  the  master- 
piece of  Henry  Taylor.  Neither  of  the 
Sardanapalus  ofLord  Byron,  nor  the  Retnorse 
of  Coleridge,  nor  the  Cenci  of  Shelley,  could 
this  be  said.  We  are  far  from  asserting  that 
Taylor  is  a  greater  poet  than  Byron,  or 
Coleridge,  or  Shelley ;  but  we  say  that  no 
dramatic  composition  of  these  poets  surpas- 
ses, as  a  whole,  Philip  Van  Artevelde. 
These  writers  have  displayed,  on  various 
occasions,  more  passion  and  more  pathos, 
and  a  command  of  more  beautiful  imagery, 
but  they  have  none  of  them  produced  a  more 
complete  dramatic  work ;  nor  do  any  of  them 
manifest  a  profounder  insight,  or  a  wider 
view  of  human  nature,  or  more  frequently 
enunciate  that  pathetic  wisdom,  that  mixture 
of  feeling  and  sagacity,  which  we  look  upon 
as  holding  the  highest  place  in  eloquence  of 
every  description,  whether  prose  or  verse. 
The  last  act  of  Shelley's  drama  of  the  Cenci 
has  left  a  more  vivid  impression  upon  our 
mind  than  any  single  portion  of  the  modem 
drama;  but  one  act  does  not  constitute  a 
play,  and  this  drama  of  the  Cenci  is  so  odious 
from   its  plot,  and  the  chief  character  po/- 

♦  Philip  Van  Artevelde :  A  Dramatic  Romance, 
— Edmn  the  Fair:  An  Hi$tarical  Drama;  and 
Itao/e  Comnentu :  A  Play. — ITu  Eve  of  the  Con- 
gneei,  and  other  Poeme,    By  Htot  Tatlob. 


trayed  in  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
so  utterly  monstrous,  (for  Shelley  has  com- 
bined, for  purposes  of  his  own,  a  spirit  of 
piety  with  the  other  ingredients  of  that  dia- 
bolical character,  which  could  not  have  co- 
existed with  them,)  that,  notwithstanding  all 
its  beauty,  we  would  willingly  efface  this 
poem  from  English  literature.'  If  one  of 
those  creatures,  half  beautiful  woman  and 
half  scaly  fish,  which  artists  seem,  with  a 
traditional  depravity  of  taste,  to  delight  in, 
were  really  to  be  alive,  and  to  present  itself 
before  us,  it  would  hardly  excite  greater 
disgust  than  this  beautifully  foul  drama  of 
the  Cttici. 

The  very  fact  of  our  author  having  won  so 
distinct  and  undisputed  a  place  in  public 
ea1.imation,  must  be  accepted  as  an  excuse 
for  our  prolonged  delay  in  noticing  his  writ- 
ings. The  public  very  rapidly  passed  its 
verdict  upon  them :  it  was  a  sound  one.  The 
voice  of  encouragement  was  not  needed  to 
the  author;  nor  did  the  reading  world  re- 
quire to  be  informed  of  the  fresh  accession 
made  to  its  stores.  If  we .  now  propose  to 
ourselves  some  critical  observations  on  the 
dramas  of  Mr.  Taylor,  we  enter  upon  the 
task  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  that  we  should 
bring  to  the  examination  of  any  old  writer, 
any  veritable  ancient,  of  established  celebrity. 
We  are  too  late  to  assist  in  creating  a  reputa- 
tion for  these  dramas,  but  we  may  possibly 
throw  out  some  critical  suggestions  which 
may  contribute  to  their  more  accurate  appre- 
ciation. 

In  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  the  great  object 
of  the  author  appears  to  have  been  to  exhibit, 
in  perfect  union,  the  man  of  thought  and  the 
man  of  action.  The  hero  is  meditative  as 
Hamlet,  and  as  swift  to  act  as  Coriolanus. 
He  is  pensive  as  the  Dane,  and  with  8ome<* 
thing  of  the  like  cause  for  his  melancholy ; 
but  so  far  from  wasting  all  his  energies  in 
moody  reflection,  he  has  an  equal  share  for 
a  most  enterprising  career  of  real  life.  He 
throws  his  glance  as  freely  and  as  widely 
over  all  this  perplexing  world,  but  every 
footstep  of  his  own  is  planted  with  a  sore 
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and  certain  knowledge,  and  with  a  firm  will. 
His  thoughts  may  seem  to  play  as  loose  as 
the  air  above  him,  but  his  standing-place  is 
always  stable  as  the  rock.  Such  a  character, 
we  need  not  say,  could  hardly  have  been 
selected,  and  certainly  could  not  have  been 
portrayed  with  success,  by  any  but  a  deeply 
meditative  mind. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  hero  is  the 
reflection  of  the  writer.  This  could  not  be 
very  correctly  said  in  instances  like  the  pre- 
sent. A  writer  still  lives  only  in  his  writings, 
lires  only  in  his  thoughts,  whatever  martial 
feats  or  bold  enterprises  he  may  depict.  Wc 
could  not  prophesy  how  the  poet  himself 
would  act  if  he  had  been  the  citizen  of  Ghent. 
It  is  more  accurate  to  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  the  delineation  of  his  hero  has 
given  full  scope  to  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  author,  and  to  his  own  peculiar  habits 
of  thought  For  if  the  great  citizen  of  Ghent 
combines  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  re- 
flective and  the  energetic  character,  our  au- 
thor unites,  in  a  manner  almost  as  peculiar, 
two  modes  of  thinking  which  at  first  appear 
to  be  opposed  :  he  unites  that  practical  sa- 
gacity which  gives  grave,  and  serious,  and 
useful  counsels  upon  human  conduct,  with 
that  sad  and  profound  irony — that  reasoned 
despondency — which  so  generally  besets  the 
speculative  mind.  All  life  is — vanity.  Yet 
it  will  not  do  to  resign  ourselves  to  this  gene- 
ral conclusion,  from  which  so  little,  it  is  plain, 
can  be  extracted.  From  nothing,  nothing 
comes.  We  must  go  back,  and  estimate  by 
comparison  each  form  and  department  of  this 
human  life — which,  as  a  whole,  is  so  nuga- 
tory. Thus  practical  sagacity  is  reinstated 
in  full  vigor,  and  has  its  fair  scope  of  action, 
though  ever  and  anon  a  philosophic  despon- 
dency will  throw  its  shaciow  over  the  scene. 

As  it  is  a  complete  man,  so  it  is  a  whole 
life  that  we  have  portrayed  in  the  drama  of 
Philip  Van  Arietxtlde,  The  second  part  is 
not  what  is  understood  by  a  "  continuation  " 
of  the  first,  but  an  essential  portion  of  the 
work.  In  the  one  we  watch  the  hero  rise  to 
his  culminating  point ;  in  the  other  we  see 
him  sink — not  in  crime,  and  not  in  glory,  but 
in  a  sort  of  dim  and  disastrous  twilight  We 
take  ^p  the  hero  from  his  student  days  ;  we 
take  him  from  his  philosophy  and  his  fishing 
fine,  and  that  ob.stinate  pondering  on  unsol- 
Table  problems,  which  is  as  much  a  character- 
istic of  youth  as  the  ardent  passions  with 
which  it  is  more  generally  accredited ;  we 
take  him  from  the  quiet  stream  which  he  tor- 
ments, far  more  by  the  thoughts  he  throws 
upon  it,  than  by  his  rod  and  line. 


"  He  is  a  man  of  singular  address 
In  catching  river-fisn," 


says  a  sarcastic  enemy,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  trains  of  thought  for  which  that  an- 
gling was  often  a  convenient  disguise.  A  hint 
given  in  the  drama  will  go  far  to  explain 
what  their  hue  and  complexion  must  have 
been.  The  father  of  Philip  had  headed  the 
patriotic  cause  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent ;  it 
had  triumphed  in  his  person  ;  the  same  citi- 
zens of  Ghent  had  murdered  him  on  the 
threshold  of  his  door.  When  he  was  a  boy, 
the  stains  of  his  father's  blood  were  still  visi- 
ble on  that  threshold  :  the  widowed  mother 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  removed,  and, 
nursing  her  revenge,  loved  to  show  them  to 
the  child.  There  was  something  here  to 
color  the  thoughts  of  the  young  fisherman. 

But  passion  and  the  world  are  now  knock- 
ing at  the  heart  of  the  meditative  student. 
Love  and  ambition  are  there,  and,  moreover, 
the  turbulent  condition  of  the  city  of  Ghent 
seems  to  forbid  the  continuance  of  this  life 
of  quietude.  The  passions  of  the  world  crave 
admittance.  Shall  he  admit  them?  The 
great  theatre  of  life  claims  its  new  actor. 
Shall  he  go  ?  Shall  he  commit  himself  once 
and  for  ever  to  the  turmoil  and  delusions  of 
that  scene — delusions  that  will  not  delude, 
but  which  will  exercise  as  great  a  tyranny 
over  him  as  if  they  did  ?  Yes  ;  he  will  go. 
As  well  do  battle  with  the  world  without,  as 
eternally  with  his  own  thoughts  ;  for  this  is 
the  only  alternative  youth  presents  to  us. 
Yes,  he  will  go;  but  deliberately:  he  will 
not  be  borne  along,  he  will  govern  his  own 
footsteps,  and,  come  what  may,  will  be  al- 
ways master  of  himself. 

Launoy,  one  of  Ghent's  bravest  patriots, 
has  been  killed.  The  first  reflection  we  hear 
from  the  lips  of  Artevelde  is  called  forth  by 
this  intelligence.     It  does  not  surprise  him. 

•'  I  never  looked  that  he  should  live  so  long. 
He  was  a  man  of  that  unsleeping  Bpirit, 
He  seemed  to  live  by  miracle :  his  food 
Was  glory,  which  was  poison  to  his  mind 
And  peril  to  his  body.    He  was  one 
Of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betimes, 
Whose  story  is  a  fragment,  known  to  few. 
Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live, 
And  he's  a  prodigy.     Compute  the  chances, 
And  deem  there's  ne'er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 
Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 
A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed 
Have  fallen  upon  the  course ;  a  thousand  others 
Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance, 
Whilst  lighter  barks  pushed  past  them  ;  to  whom 

add 
A  smaller  tally,  of  the  singalar  few 
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Who,  (rifted  vith  predomiiuting  poneM, 
Bear  yet  a  tcmperftCe  will,  and  iMep  the  peace. 
The  world  knowii  nothing  of  itd  greatest  men." 

ir  nmbition  wenrs  this  ambiguous  aspect 
to  his  mind,  it  is  not  because  he  is  disposed 
to  regard  the  love  of  woman  too  entbusiasti- 
oally. 

"It  may  be  I  have  deemed  or  dreamed  of  sneb. 
Bat  what  know  ( 1    We  fjgnre  to  ounelves 
l^e  thing  we  like,  and  theo  we  bnild  it  up 
As  cliancc  will  have  it,  on  (he  rock  or  wnd  : 
For  thought  Is  tired  of  wandering  o'er  the  world. 
And  home-bound  fancy  runs  her  bark  ashore." 

Tet,  Artevelde  is  at  this  time  on  his  way 
to  Adriana  to  make  that  declaration  which 
the  Lady  Adriana  is  so  solicitous  to  hear. 
This  a  lover  !  Yes  ;  only  one  of  Ibat  order 
who  hang  over  and  count  the  beatings  of 
their  own  heart. 

Launoy  being  destroyed,  and  the  people 
of  Ghent  having  lost  others  of  their  leaders, 
and  growing  discontented  with  the  stem  rule 
of  Van  Den  Bosch,  some  new  captain  or 
ruler  of  the  town  is  looked  for.  The  eyes  of 
men  are  turned  to  Philip  Van  Artevelde. 
He  shall  be  captain  of  the  Whitehoods,  and 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  falling  cause  ;  for, 
of  late,  the  Earl  of  Flanders  has  been  every- 
where victorious.  Van  Deu  Bosch  himself 
makes  the  proposal.  It  is  evident,  from 
bints  that  follow,  that  Artevelde  had  already 
made  bis  cboica;  he  saw  that  the  time  was 
come  when,  even  if  be  desired  it,  there  was 
CO  maintaining  a  peaceful  neutrality.  But 
Van  Den  Boscb  meets  with  no  eager  spirit 
ready  to  snatch  at  the  perilous  prise  held  out 
to  him.  He  is  no  dupe  to  the  nature  of  the 
offer,  nor  very  willing  that  others  should 
fancy  him  to  be  one. 


She  rolls  dismasted  in  an  ugly  swfII, 
And  you  would  make  a  jary-maat  of  me, 
Whereon  lo  spread  the  tatters  of  yonr  canvas." 

It  is  worth  noticing  how  the  passion  of 
revenge,  like  the  others,  is  admitted  to  its 
post ;  admitted,  yet  coldly  looked  upon. 
He  will  revenge  his  father.  Two  knights, 
Sir  Guisebert  Gnitt  and  Simon  Bette,  (we 
wiah  they  had  better  names',)  were  mainly 
inatrumental  in  his  murder.  These  men 
bftve  been  playing  false,  by  making  treacher- 
oui  overtures  to  the  Earl  of  Flanders  ;  they 
will  be  in  bis  power.    But  they  oannot,  he 


-    t^- 

reflects,  render  back   the    life  they    have 
destroyed : — 

"  life  for  life,  vile  bankrnpts  as  they  are, 

Their  worthless  lives  for  his  of  conntless  price, 
la  their  whole  wherewithal  lo  pay  the  debt. 
Yel  ntribulien  it  a  goodly  ihing. 
And  it  were  well  to  wring  the  payment  from 

them. 
Even  to  the  utmost  drop  of  their  heart's  blood." 

Still  less  does  the  patriotic  harangue  of 
Van  Den  Bosch  find  an  enthusiastic  reiponw 
He  was  already  too  much  a  statesman  to  be 
a  demagogue;  not  to  mention  that  his  fa- 
ther's career  had  taught  him  a  better  esti- 
mate of  popularity,  and  of  all  tumultuary  en- 
thusiasm : — 


That  answers  to  the  name  of  Artevelde. 
Thy  father  did  not  carp  or  qneslion  thns 
When  Ghent  invoked  his  aid.    The  days  hai*e 

When  not  a  citizen  drew  breath  in  Ghent 
But  freely  would  have  died  in  Freedom's  cause. 
Artevelde.    With  a  good  name  thou  chrisienest 
the  cause. 
True,  to  make  choice  of  despots  is  aome  free- 

The  only  freedom  for  this  turbulent  town. 

Rule  her  who  mny.     And  in  my  father's  time 

We  still  were  independent,  if  not  free  ; 

And  wealth  from  independence,  and  from  wealth 

Enfranchisemsnt  will  paitially  proceed. 

The  cause,  1  grant  thee,  Van  Den  Bosch,  is  good ; 

And  were  1  linked  to  earth  no  otherwise 

Bat  that  my  whole  heart  centred  in  myeelf, 

I  could  have  tossed  yoa  this  poor  life  to  play 

Taking  no  eecood  thought.     Bat  as  things  are, 

I  will  resolve  the  matter  warily, 

And  send  thee  word  betimes  of  my  conclusion. 

Van  Den  Bosch.     Betimes  it  must  be ;  for  sonM 
two  hours  hence  ' 

I  meet  (he  Dsnee,  and  ere  we  separate 
Our  course  must  be  determined. 

Artevelde.  In  two  hours, 

If  I  be  for  yoa,  I  will  send  this  ring 
In  token  I  have  eo  resolved." 

He  had  already  resolved.  Such  a  man 
would  not  have  suffered  himself  to  be  hem- 
med in  within  the  space  of  two  hours  lo 
make  so  great  a  decision ;  but  he  would  nol 
rush  precipitately  forward  ;  he  would  feel 
his  own  u:ill  at  each  step.  He  had  already 
resolved  ;  but  his  love  to  Adriana  troublw 
him  at  heart :  he  must  first  make  all  plain 
and  intelligible  there,  before  he  becomes 
captain  of  the  Whitehoods,  From  this  in* 
terview  he  goes  to  Adriana ;  and  then  followa 
a  dialogue,  every  sentence  of  which,  if  we 
were  looking  out  for  admirable  passages  for 
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quotation,  would  offer  itself  as  a  candidate. 
We  quote  only,  from  a  drama  so  well  known, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  analytic 
view  we  would  present  of  its  chief  hero  ;  but 
the  passages  selected  for  this  purpose  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  also  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  in  themselves.  Artevelde  is  alone, 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Adriana  : — 

"  There  is  bnt  one  thing  that  still  harks  me  back. 

To  bring  a  cloud  upon  the  summer  day 

Of  one  so  happy  and  so  beautiful, — 

It  is  a  hard  conaition.    For  myself, 

I  know  not  that  the  circumstance  of  life 

In  all  its  chanp;es  can  so  far  afflict  me 

As  makes  anticipation  much  worth  while. 

Oh,  she  is  fair  ! 

As  fair  as  Heaven  to  look  upon !  as  fair 

As  ever  vision  of  the  Virgin  blest 

That  weary  pilffrim,  resting  by  the  fount 

Beneath  the  palm  and  dreaming  to  the  tune 

Of  flowing  waters,  duped  his  soul  withal. 

It  was  permitted  in  my  pilgrimage 

To  rest  beside  the  fount,  beneath  the  tree, 

Beholding  there  no  vision,  but  a  maid 

Whose  form  was  light  and  graceful  as  the  palm. 

Whose  heart  was  pure  and  jocund  as  the  fount, 

Aad  spread  a  freshness  and  a  verdure  round." 

Adriana  appears,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
dialogue  he  addresses  her  thus  : — 

"Be  calm; 
And  let  me  warn  thee,  ere  thy  choice  be  fixed, 
What  fate  thou  may'st  be  wedded  to  with  me. 
Thou  bast  beheld  me  living  heretofore 
As  one  retired  in  staid  tranquillity  : 
The  dweller  in  the  mountains,  on  whose  ear 
The  accustomed  cataract  thunders  unobserved ; 
The  seaman  who  sleeps  sound  upon  the  deck, 
Nor  hears  the  loud  lamenting  of  the  blast, 
Nor  heeds  the  weltering  of  the  plangent  wave, — 
These  have  not  lived  more  undisturted  than  I. 
Bnt  build  not  upon  this ;  the  swollen  stream 
Mav  shake  the  cottage  of  the  mountaineer. 
And  drive   him  forth;  the  seaman,  roused  at 

length, 
Leaps  from  his  slumber  on  the  wave- washed 

deck ; 
And  now  the  time  comes  fast  when  here,  in 

Ghent, 
He  who  would  live  exempt  from  injuries 
Of  armed  men,  must  be  himself  in  arms. 
This  time  is  near  for  all« — nearer  for  me : 
f  will  not  wait  upon  necessity. 
And  leave  myself  no  choice  of  vantage-ground, 
Bat  rather  meet  the  times  where  best  I  may. 
And  mould  and  'ashimi  them  as  best  I  can. 
Reflect  then  that  I  soon  may  be  embarked 
Is  all  the  hazards  of  these  troublesome  times, 
And  in  your  own  free  choice  take  or  resign  me. 
Adri.  O  Artevelde,  my  choice  is  free  no  more.'* 

And  now  he  is  open  to  hear  Van  Den 
Boaeh.    That  veteran  in  war  and  insurrection 


brings  him  news  that  the  people  are  ready 
to  elect  him  for  their  captain  or  ruler. 

*'  Artev.    Good !  when  they  come  Pll  speak  to 

them. 
Van  Den  B.  'Twere  well. 

Canst  learn  to  bear  thee  high  amongst  the  com- 
mons? 
Canst  thou  be  cruel  7    To  be  esteemed  of  them, 
Thou  must  not  set  more  store  by  lives  of  men 
Than  lives  of  larks  in  season. 

ArUv,  Be  it  so. 

I  can  do  what  is  needfuV^ 

The  time  of  action  is  at  hand.  We  now 
see  Van  Artevelde  in  a  suit  of  armor  ;  he  is 
reclining  on  a  window-seat  in  his  own  house, 
looking  out  upon  the  street.  There  is  trea- 
son in  the  town ;  of  those  who  flock  to  the 
market-place,  some  have  already  deserted  his 
cause. 

"  Artev.     Not  to   be  feared  —  Give  roe  my 
sword !     Go  forth, 
And  see  what  folk  be  these  that  throng  the  street 

[Exit  the  page. 
Not  to  be  feared  is  to  be  nothing  here. 
And  wherefore  have  1  taken  up  this  ofiice, 
If  I  be  nothing  in  it?    There  they  go. 

(Shouts  arc  heard,) 
Of  them  that  pass  my  house  some  shout  my  name. 
But  the  most  part  pass  silently ;  and  once 
1  heard  the  cry  of  *  Flanders  and  the  Lion  !' 

That  cry  again ! 

Sir  knigbts,  ye  drive  me  close  upon  the  rocks, 
And  of  my  cargo  you're  the  vilest  bales, 
So  overboard  with  you !     What,  men  of  blood ! 
Can  the  son  better  auspicate  his  arms 
Than  by  the  slaying  of  who  slew  the  father  ? 
Some  blood  may  flow  because  that,  it  needs  must, 
But  yours  by  choice — 111  slav  you,  and  thank 
God. 

{Enter  Van  Den  Bosch.) 

Van  Den  B.  '  The  common  bell  has  rung !  the 
knights  are  there  ; 
Thou  must  come  instantly. 

Artev.  I  come,  1  come. 

Van  Den  B.    Now,  Master  Philip,  if  thou  miss 
thy  way 
Through  this  affair,  we're  lost.    For  Jesus'  sake 
Be  counselled  now  by  me ;  have  thou  in  mind— — 

Artev.    Go  to,  1  need  not  counsel ;  Vm  resolved. 
Take  thou  thy  stand  beside  Sir  Simon  Bette, 
As  I  by  Grutt :  take  note  of  all  I  do. 
And  do  thyself  accordingly.    Come  on." 

They  join  the  assembly ;  they  take  their 
stand  each  by  one  of  the  traitor  knighta ; 
the  debate  on  the  proposal  of  the  Earl  pro- 
ceeds ;  three  hundred  citizens  are  to  be  given 
up  to  him,  and  on  this,  and  other  conditions. 
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peace  is  to  be  granted.  Artevelde  addresses 
the  assembly,  and  then  turamg  to  these 
knights,  be  continues : 

"  Your  pardon,  sirs,  again  ! 
(To  Grutt  and  BetU,) 
You  are  the  pickers  and  the  choosers  here, 
And  doubtless  you're  all  safe,  ye  think — ha !  ha  ! 
But  we  have  picked  and  chosen,  too,  sir  knights : 
What  was  the  law  for  I  made  yesterday  7 
What !  is  it  you  that  would  deliver  up 
Three  hundred  citizens  to  certain  death  ? 
Ho !  Van  Den  Bosch !  have  at  these  traitors — 
ha! 

{Slabs  Gruttj  who  falh.) 
Van  Den  B.    Die,  treasonable  dog ! — 
(Slabs  Belle: f 

He  can  do  **  what  is  needful."  It  is  ad- 
mirable ;  everything  that  is  said  and  done  is 
admirable;  but  an  involuntary  suspicion  at 
times  creeps  into  the  mind,  that  such  a  man 
as  Philip  Van  Artevelde  never  lived,  or  could 
live.  No  man  could  move  along  such  a  line 
of  enterprise  with  such  a  weight  of  reflection 
on  all  the  springs  of  action.  We  see  the 
calm  statesman  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuary 
movement ;  and  the  meditative  man,  to  whom 
revenge  is  the  poorest  of  our  passions,  strik- 
ing a  blow  from  which  an  old  warrior  might 
shrink.  Could  a  man  be  really  impelled 
along  a  path  of  life  like  this  by  passions  that 
are  admitted,  indeed,  into  the  bosom,  but 
watched  like  prisoners  ?  The  suspicion,  we 
8ay,'creeps  involuntarily  into  the  mind;  but 
we  will  not  entertain  it — we  will  not  yield  to 
it.  That  the  reflective  and  energetic  char- 
acters are,  in  certain  degrees,  combined  to- 
gether, we  all  know ;  and  who  shall  say 
within  what  degrees  only  this  is  possible  ? 
And  why  may  not  an  ideal  perfection  of  this 
kind  be  portrayed  as  well  as  an  ideal  patriot, 
or  an  ideal  monk,  or  an  ideal  warrior?  We 
throw  the  suspicion  aside,  and  continue  our 
analysis. 

There  is  a  passage  which  is  often  quoted 
for  its  great  beauty  :  we  quote  it  also  for  its 
great  appropriateness.  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde is  master  of  the  city ;  he  is  contem- 
plating it  at  night-time  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Nicholas.  The  reflection  here  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  anxious  captain  brings 
back  to  us,  in  the  midst  of  war  and  the  cares 
of  government,  the  meditative  man : — 

"  There  lies  a  sleeping  city.     God  of  dreams ! 

What  an  unreal  and  fantastic  world 

Is  going  on  below ! 

Within  the  sweep  of  yon  encircling  wall 

How  many  a  large  creation  of  the  night, 

Wide  wilderness  and  mountain,  rock  and  sea, 


Peopled  with  basy  transitory  groups, 

Finas  room  to  rise,  and  never  feels  the  crowd  !" 

The  famous  scene,  which  has  for  its  place 
the  summit  of  this  tower,  between  Artevelde 
and  Van  Den  Bosch,  is  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  every  reader :  we  must  pass  it  by, 
and  the  admirable' and  pathetic  description 
of  the  famine  that  is  raging  in  Ghent,  and 
proceed  to  the  last  act  dfl  this  part  of  the 
drama.  Artevelde  has  stimulated  the  citi- 
zens to  make  one  brave  effort  more — to  sally 
from  the  walls,  and  meet  the  Earl  in  battle 
before  Bruges.  He  has  arranged  in  order  of 
battle  his  lean  and  famine-stnoken,  but  des- 
perate little  army.  He  knows  the  extreme 
peril  in  which  they  stand:  no  food  in  the 
camp;  fearful  odds  to  be  encountered;  yet 
the  only  hope  lying  in  immediate  battle.  He 
does  not  delude  himself  for  a  moment ;  he 
sees  the  danger  clear,  and  entertains  it  with 
a  certain  sarcastic  levity.  He  does  not  hope, 
but  he  acts  as  if  he  did.  He  b  not  a  man 
given  to  hope,  but  he  lias  a  tempered  de- 
spondency, which  sits  with  him  at  the  coun- 
cil-board, and  rides  with  him  to  the  field,  and 
which  he  compels  to  do  the  services  of  hope. 

"  Arlev.  I  would  to  Ged 

The  sun  might  not  go  down  upon  us  here 
Without  a  tmttle  fought ! 

Van  Den  B.  If  so  it  should. 

We  pass  a  perilous  night, 
And  wake  a  wasted  few  the  morrow  morn. 

Van  Muck.     We  have  a  supper  left. 

Arter.  My  lady's  page, 

If  he  got  ne'er  a  better,  would  be  wroth, 
And  burn  in  effigy  my  lady's  steward. 

Van  Den  B.        We'll  hope  the  best ; 
But  if  there  be  a  knave  in  power  unhanged, 
And  in  his  head  a  grain  of  sense  undrowned, 
He'll  be  their  caution  not  to 

Arlev.  Van  Den  Bosch, 

Talk  we  of  battle  and  survey  the  field. 
For  I  will  fight." 

We  like  this  last  expression.  What  in 
another  man  would  have  been  a  mere  petu- 
lance, is  in  Artevelde  an  assumed  confidence 
— consciously  assumed,  as  the  only  tone  of 
mind  in  which  to  pass  through  the  present 
crisis.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  notice  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which,  to  our  apprehension, 
is  very  characteristic  of  our  contemplative 
politician  and  wairior ;  it  shows  the  sardonic 
vein  running  through  his  grave  and  serious 
thoughts : — 

""ArL  (lo  Van  Ryk.)    I  tell  thee,  eat, 
Eat  and  be  fresh.     PU  send  a  priest  to  bhrive  thee. 
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Van  Much^  thou  taJ^H  small  comfort  in  thy  pray- 

erSf 
Put  Ihait  thy  muzzle  to  yon  tub  of  wine.^^ 

The  battle  is  foaght  and  a  victory  won.  Jus- 
tice is  executed  with  stern  and  considerate 
resolve  on  the  villains  of  the  piece,  and  we 
leave  Van  Artev^lde  triumphant  in  his  great 
contest,  and  happy  in  the  love  of  Adriana. 

The  subordinate  characters  who  are  intro- 
duced into  this  first  part  of  the  drama,  we 
have  no  space  to  examine  minutely.  The 
canvas  is  well  filled,  though  the  chief  figure 
stands  forward  with  due  prominence.  Adri- 
ana is  all  that  an  amiable  and  loving  woman 
should  be.  The  lighter-hearted  Clara  is  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  contrast  and  relief.  Her 
levity  and  wit  are  not  always  graceful ;  they 
are  not  so  in  the  early  scene  where  she  jests 
with  the  page  :  afterwards,  when  in  presence 
of  her  lover,  she  has  a  fitter  and  more  genial 
subject  for  her  playful  wit,  and  succeeds 
much  better.  In  the  course  of  the  drama, 
when  the  famine  is  raging  in  Ghent,  she  ap- 
pears as  the  true  sister  oi  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde.  At  her  first  introduction  she  is  some- 
what too  hoydenish  for  the  mistress  of  the 
noble  D*Ar]on.  D*Arlon  is  all  that  a  knight 
should  be,  and  Gilbert  Matthew  is  a  con- 
summate villain. 

Between  the  first  and  second  parts  is  a 
poem  in  rhyme,  called  "  The  Lay  of  Elena." 
This  introduces  us  to  the  lady  who  is  to  be 
the  heroine  of  the  second  part  of  the  drama. 
All  the  information  it  gives  might,  we  think, 
have  been  better  conveyed  in  a  few  lines  of 
blank  verse,  added  to  that  vindication  of  her- 
self which  Elena  pours  forth  in  the  first  act, 
when  Sir  Fleureant  of  Heurlee  comes  to  re- 
claim her  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon. This  poem  is  no  favorite  of  ours  ;  but 
the  worst  compliment  we  would  pay  it  im- 
plies, in  one  point  of  view,  a  certain  fitness 
and  propriety — we  were  glad  to  return  to 
the  blank  verse  of  our  author,  in  which  we 
find  both  more  music  and  more  pathos  than 
in  these  rhymes. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  suspect,  whilst  read- 
ing the  first  part  of  this  drama,  that  the  char- 
acter of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  combines  in  a 
quite  ideal  perfection  the  man  of  thought 
with  the  man  of  action,  we  at  all  events  can- 
not accuse  the  author,  in  this  second  part,  of 
representing  an  ideal  or  superhuman  happi- 
ness as  the  result  of  this  peitect  combination. 
It  is  a  very  truthful  sad-colored  destiny  that 
he  portrays.  The  gloomy  passionate  sunset 
of  life  has  been  a  favorite  subject  with  poets ; 
bat  what  other  author  has  chosen  the  oloud- 
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ed  afternoon  of  life,  the  cheerless  twilight, 
and  the  sun  setting  behind  cold  and  dark 
clouds  ?  It  was  a  bold  attempt.  It  has  been 
successfully  achieved.  But  no  amount  of 
talent  legitimately  expended  on  it  could 
make  this  second  part  as  attractive  as  the 
first.  When  the  heroic  man  has  accomplished 
his  heroic  action,  life  assumes  to  him,  more 
than  to  any  other,  a  most  ordinary  aspect: 
his  later  years  bring  dwarfish  hopes  and  pro- 
jects, or  none  at  all ;  they  bring  desires  no 
longer  **  gay,"  and  welcomed  only  for  such 
poor  life  as  they  may  have  in  them.  Philip 
Van  Artevelde  is  now  the  Regent  of  Flanders, 
and,  like  other  regents,  has  to  hold  his  own. 
Adriana  he  has  lost ;  her  place  is  supplied  by 
one  still  fair  but  faded,  and  who,  though  she 
deserved  a  better  fate,  must  still  be  described 
as  lately  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon. It  is  the  hero  still,  but  he  has  descend- 
ed into  the  commonplace  of  courts  and  pol- 
itics. 

That  it  is  the  same  Philip  Van  Artevelde 
we  are  in  company  with,  the  manner  in  which 
he  enters  into  this  new  love  will  abundantly 
testify.  He  has  been  describing  to  Elena  his 
former  wife,  Adriana.  The  description  b 
very  beautiful  and  touching.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds with  his  wooing  thus : — 

**  Artec.     .     .    .     Well,  well — she's  c^ne, 
And  I  have  tamed  my  sorrow.     Pain  and  grief 
Are  transitory  things  no  less  than  joy, 
And  though  they  leave  us  not  the  men  we  were, 
Yet  tliey  do  leave  us.     You  behold  me  here 
A  man  bereaved,  with  something  of  a  blight 
Upon  the  early  blossoms  of  his  life 
And  its  first  verdure,  having  not  the  less 
A  living  root,  drawing  from  the  earth 
Its  viuil  juices,  from  me  air  its  powers : 
And  surely  as  man's  health  and    strength  are 

whole. 
His  appetites  regerminate,  his  heart 
Reopens,  and  his  objects  and  desires 
Shoot  up  renewed.    What  blank  1  found  before 

me, 
From  what  is  said  you  partly  may  surmise ; 
How  1  have  hoped  to  fill  it,  may  I  tell  ? 

Elena.    I  fear,  my  lord,  that  cannot  be. 

Arlev.  Indeed ! 

Then  am  1  doubly  hopeless.     .     .     . 

Elena.     I  said  I  feared  another  could  not  fill 
The  place  of  her  you  lost,  being  so  fair 
And  perfect  as  you  give  her  out." 

In  fine,  Elena  is  conquered,  or  rather  led 
to  confess  a  conquest  already  achieved. 

"  Elena.  I  cannot — no — 

I  cannot  give  you  what  you've  had  00  long ; 
Nor  need  I  tell  you  what  you  know  so  well. 
I  must  be  gone. 

S 
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Artev.  Nay,  sweetest,  why  these  tears  ? 

Elena.    No,  let  roe  go— I  cannot  tell—no — no ; 
I  want  to  be  alone. 
Oh  !  Artevelde,  for  God's  love  let  roe  go !  \Exit, 

Artev.  (after  a  pause,)  The  night  is  far  advanc- 
ed upon  the  roorrow. 
— Yes,  I  have  wasted  half  a  summer* s  night. 
Was  it  well  spent  ?    Successfully  it  was. 
How  little  flattering  is  a  woman's  love  ! 
Worth  to  the  heart,  come  how  it  may,  a  world ; 
Worth  to  men's  measures  of  their  own  deserts, 
If  weighed  in  wisdom's  balance,  merely  nothing. 
The  few  hours  left  are  precious — who  is  there  ? 
Ho !  Nieuverkerchen  ! — when  we  think  upon  it. 
How  little  flattering  is  a  woman's  love ! 
Given  commonly  to  whosoe'er  is  nearest 
And  propped  with  most  advantage ;  outward  grace 
Nor  inward  light  is  needful ;  day  by  dav 
Men  wanting  Doth  are  mated  with  the  best 
And  loftiest  of  God's  feminine  creation. 
Ho !  Nieuverkerchen  ! — what,  then,  do  we  sleep  ? 
Are  none  of  you  awake  ? — and  as  for  me. 
The  world  says  Philip  is  a  famous  man — 
What  is  there  woman  will  not  love,  so  taught? 
Ho!  Ellert !  by  your  leave  though,  you  must  wake. 

{Enter  an  officer,) 
Have  me  a  gallows  built  upon  the  mount. 
And  let  Van  Kortz  be  hung  at  break  of  day.'' 

It  is  worth  noticiDg,  as  a  characteristic 
trait,  that  Philip  Van  Artevelde  speaks  more 
like  the  patriot,  harangues  more  on  the  cause 
of  freedom,  now  that  he  is  Regent  of  Flan- 
ders, opposed  to  the  feudal  nobility,  and  to 
the  monarchy  of  France,  and  soliciting  aid 
from  England,  than  when  he  headed  the 
people  of  Ghent,  strong  only  in  their  own 
love  of  independence.  "  Bear  in  mind,"  he 
says,  answering  the  herald  who  brings  a  hos- 
tile message  from  France  and  Burgundy — 

"  Bear  in  mind 
Against  what  rule  my  father  and  myself 
Have  been  insurgent :  whom  did  we  supplant  ? 
There  was  a  time,  so  ancient  records  tell, 
TTiere  were  communities,  scarce  known  by  name 
In  these  degenerate  days,  but  once  far  famed. 
Where  liberty  and  justice,  hand  in  hand, 
Ordered  the  common  weal ;  where  great    men 

grew 
Up  to  their  natural  eminence,  and  none. 
Saving  the  wise,  just,  eloquent,  were  great. 

.    .     .    But  now,  I  ask, 
Where  is  there  on  God's  earth  that  polity 
Which  it  is  not,  by  consequence  converse, 
A  treason  against  nature  to  uphold  7 
Whom  may  we  now  call  free?    whom  great? 

whom  wise  ? 
Whom  innocent? — the  free  are  only  they 
Whom  power  makes  free  to  execute  all  ills 
'Their  hearts  imagine ;  they  alone  are  great 
Whose  passions  nurse  them  from  their  cradles  up 
In  luxury  and  lewdness, — whom  to  see 
Is  to  despise,  whose  aspects  put  to  scorn 
Their  station's  eminence.    .    .    . 


.     .     .    •    What  then  remains 
But  in  the  cause  of  nature  to  stand  forth. 
And  turn  this  frame  of  thinss  the  neht  side  op  ? 
For  this  the  hour  is  come,  the  sword  is  drawn, 
And  tell  your  masters  vainly  they  resist." 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  garble  in  our 
extract  so  fine  a  passage  of  writing.  Mean- 
while our  patriot  Regent  sends  Father  John 
to  England  to  solicit  aid — most  assuredly  n6t 
to  overthrow  feudalism,  but  to  support  the 
Regent  against  France.  His  ambition  is 
dri^ging,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  the  old 
rut  of  politics.  When  Father  John  returns 
from  this  embassy  he  is  scandalized  at  the 
union  formed  between  Artevelde  and  Elena. 
Here,  too,  is  another  sad  descent.  Our  hero 
has  to  hear  rebuke,  and,  with  a  half-confes- 
sion, submit  to  be  told  by  the  good  friar  of 
his  "sins."  He  answers  bravely,  yet  with  a 
consciousness  that  he  stands  not  where  he 
did,  and  cannot  challenge  the  same  respect 
from  the  friar  that  he  could  formerly  have 
done. 

"  Artev,  You,  Father  John, 

I  blame  not,  nor  myself  will  justify  ; 
But  call  my  weakness  what  you  will,  the  time 
Is  past  for  reparation.     Now  to  cast  off 
The  partner  of  my  sin  were  further  sin ; 
'Twere  with  her  first  to  sin,  and  then  against  her. 
And  for  the  army,  if  their  trust  in  me 
Be  sliding,  let  it  go :    I  know  my  course ; 
And  be  it  armies,  cities,  people,  priests, 
That  quarrel  with  my  love — wise  men  or  fools, 
Friends,  foes,  or  factions — they  may  swear  their 

oaths, 
And  make  their  murmur — rave  and  fret  and  fear. 
Suspect,  admonish — ^they  but  waste  their  rage. 
Their  wits,  their  word's,  their  counsel:  here  I 

suind. 
Upon  the  deep  foundations  of  my  faith 
To  this  fair  outcast  plighted ;  and  the  storm 
That  princes  from  their  palaces  shake  out. 
Though  it  should  turn  and  head  me,  should  not 

strain 
The  seeming  silken  texture  of  this  tie." 

And  now  disaster  follows  disaster ;  town 
after  town  manifests  symptoms  of  treachery 
to  his  cause.  His  temper  no  longer  retains 
its  wonted  calmness,  and  the  quick  glance 
and  rapid  government  of  affairs  seems  about 
to  desert  him.     Note  this  little  trait : — 

"  Artev.  Whither  awav,  Vauclaire  f 

Vauclaire.    You'll  wish,  my  lorcf,  to  have  the 
scouts,  and  others 
That  are  informed,  before  you. 

Artev,  'Twere  well." 

It  is  something  new  that  another  should  an- 
ticipate the  necessary  orders  to  be  given. 
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The  decisive  battle  approaches,  and  is  fought. 
This  time  it  is  lost.  Our  hero  does  not  even 
fall  in  the  field ;  an  assassin  stabs  him  in  the 
back.  The  career  of  Artevelde  ends  thus  ; 
and  that  public  cause  with  which  his  life  wns 
connected  has  at  the  same  time  an  inglorious 
termination :  "  the  wheel  has  come  full 
circle." 

The  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  Sir 
Fleureant  of  Heurl^e.  This  man's  character 
undergoes,  in  the  course  of  the  drama,  a 
complete  transformation.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  change  is  unnatural,  or  that  it  is 
not  accounted  for;  but  the  circumstances 
which  bring  it  about  are  only  vaguely  and 
incidentally  narrated,  so  that  the  reader  is 
not  prepared  for  this  change.  A  gay, 
thoughtless,  reckless  young  knight,  who 
rather  gains  upon  us  at  his  first  introduction, 
is  converted  into  a  dark,  revengeful  assassin. 
It  would,  we  think,  have  improved  the  effect 
of  the  plot,  if  we  had  been  able  to  trace  out 
more  distinctly  the  workings  of  the  mind  of 
one  who  was  destined  to  take  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  drama. 

The  character  of  Lestovet  is  admirably 
sustained,  and  is  manifestly  a  favorite  with 
the  author.  But  we  must  now  break  away 
from  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  to  notice  the 
other  dramas  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Edwin  the  Fair 
next  claims  our  attention.  Here  also  we 
shall  make  no  quotations  merely  for  the  sake 
of  their  beauty  ;  and  we  shall  limit  ourselves 
to  an  analysis  of  the  principal  character, 
DuQStan,  on  which,  perhaps,  a  word  or 
two  of  explanation  may  not  be  superfiu- 
ous. 

Let  us  suppose  a  dramatic  writer  sitting 
down  before  such  a  character  as  this  of  Dun- 
Stan,  and  contemplating  the  various  aspects 
it  assumes,  with  the  view  of  selecting  one 
for  the  subject  of  his  portraiture.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  aware  that,  although,  as  a 
historical  student,  he  may,  and  perhaps 
must,  continue  to  doubt  as  to  the  real  char- 
acter of  this  man — how  much  is  to  be  given 
to  pride,  to  folly,  to  fanaticism,  to  genuine 
piety,  or  to  the  love  of  power — yet  that,  the 
moment  he  assumes  the  office  of  dramatic 
poet,  he  must  throw  all  doubt  entirely  aside. 
The  student  of  history  may  hesitate  to  the 
last ;  the  poet  is  presumed  to  have  from  the 
beginning  the  clearest  insight  into  the  recess- 
es of  the  mind,  and  the  most  unquestionable 
authority  for  all  that  he  asserts.  A  sort  of 
mimic  omniscience  is  ascribed  to  the  poet. 
Has  he  not  been  gifted,  from  of  old,  with  an 
inspiration,  by  means  of  which  he  sees  the 
whole  character  and  every  thought  of  his 


hero,  and  depicts  and  reveals  them  to  the 
world  ?  To  him  doubt  would  be  fatal.  If 
he  carries  into  his  drama  the  spirit  of  histor- 
ical criticism,  he  will  raise  the  same  spirit  in 
his  reader,  and  all  faith  in  the  imaginary 
creation  he  offers  them  is  gone  for  ever. 
Manifest  an  error  as  this  may  be,  we  think 
we  could  mention  some  instances,  both  in 
the  drama  and  the  novel,  in  which  it  has  been 
committed. 

But  such  a  character  as  Duns  tan's  is  left 
uncertain  in  the  light  of  history,  and  our 
dramatist  has  to  choose  between  uncertain- 
ties. He  will  be  guided  in  his  selection 
partly  by  what  he  esteems  the  prepondera- 
ting weight  of  evidence,  and  partly,  aid 
perhaps  still  more,  by  the  superior  fitness  of 
any  one  phase  of  the  character  for  the  pur- 
pose he  has  in  view,  or  the  development  of 
his  own  peculiar  powers.  In  this  case,  three 
interpretations  present  themselves.  The 
first,  which  has  little  historical  or  moral 
probability,  and  offers  little  attraction  to  the 
artist,  is,  that  Dunstan  was  a  hypocrite, 
seeking  by  show  of  piety  to  compass  some 
ambitious  end,  or  win  the  applause  of  the 
vulgnr.  Undoubted  hypocrites  history  as- 
suredly presents  us  with — as  where  the  eccle- 
siastical magnate  degenerates  into  the  merely 
secular  prince.  There  have  been  luxunoua 
and  criminal  popes  and  cardinals,  intriguing 
bishops  and  lordly  abbots,  whom  the  most 
charitable  of  men,  and  the  most  pious  of 
Catholics,  must  pronounce  to  have  been  ut- 
terly insincere  in  their  professions  of  piety. 
But  a  hypocrite  who  starves  and  scourges 
himself — who  digs  a  damp  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  lives  in  it — seems  to  us  a  mere  creature 
of  the  imagination.  Such  men,  at  all  events, 
cither  begin  or  end  with  fanaticism.  The 
second  and  more  usual  interpretation  is,  that 
Dunstan  was  a  veritable  enthusiast^  and  a 
genuine  churchman  after  the  order  of  Hilde- 
brand,  capable,  perhaps,  of  practising  deceit 
or  cruelty  for  his  great  purpose,  but  entirelj 
devoted  to  that  purpose — one  of  those  meoi 
who  sincerely  believe  that  the  salvation  of 
the  world  and  the  predominance  of  their  er^ 
der  are  inseparably  combined.  There  would 
be  no  error  in  supposing  a  certain  muctttre 
of  pride  and  ambition.  Nor,  in  igllowing 
this  interpretation,  would  there  be  any  great 
violation  of  probability  in  attributing  to  Dun^ 
Stan,  though  he  lived  in  so  rudo  an  age,  all 
thos^  arguments  by  which  the  philosopher- 
priest  is  accustomed  to  uphold  the  doming- 
tion  of  his  order.  The  thinking  men  of  every 
age  more  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  these 
I  great  lines  of  thought  and  argmoent,  thaa 
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is'senernllf  eapposed.  The  third  interpre- 
tabon  is  tbat  which  the  biatorical  student 
would  probably  fHvar.  It  is  that  Dunstan 
was,  in  truth,  part'tallg  insane — a  man  of 
ftrrent  zeal,  and  of  great  natural  powers,  but 
of  diseased  mind.  The  very  ability  and 
knowledge  which  he  posseEscd,  combined 
with  the  strange  forms  which  his  asceticism 
took,  lead  to  this  supposition.  Such  men, 
we  know,  exist,  and  sometimes  pass  through 
a  long  career  before  thej  are  accurately  un- 
deniood.  Exhibiting  itself  in  the  form  of 
fiinaticisn),  and  in  a  most  ignorant  and 
superstitious  age,  a  partial  insanity  might 
«Mily  escape  detection,  or  even  add  to  the 
reputation  of  the  saint. 

This  last  is  the  rendering  of  the  character 
wluch  Mr.  Taylor  has  selected.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  most  difficult  to  treat.  Perhaps 
the  difficulty  and  novelty  of  the  task  it  pre- 
smted,  as  well  as  its  greater  fidelity  to  his- 
tory, induced  him  to  accept  this  interpreta- 
tion. That  second  and  more  popular  one 
which  we  have  mentioned  would  appear,  to  a 
mind  like  Ur.  Taylor's,  too  facile  and  too 
trite.  Any  high -church  man  of  almost  any 
age — any  bishop,  if  you  inflate  the  isYn 
ueeves,  or  even  any  young  curate,  whose 
mind  dwells  too  intensely  on  the  power  of 
the  key* — would  present  the  rudiments  of  tire 
character.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor undertook  the  bold  and  difficult  task  of 
depicting  the  strong,  shrewd,  fervent  mind, 
■unt  and  politician  both,  but  acting  with 
the  wild  and  irregular  force  of  insanity. 
How,  we  may  ask  ourselves,  would  such  a 
mind  display  itself?  Not,  we  may  be  sure, 
m  a  tissue  of  vcakness  or  of  nildness.  We 
■hoDld  often  see  the  ingenious  reasoner,  more 
cunning  than  wise,  the  subtle  politician,  or 
flven  the  deep  moralizer  upon  human  life ; 
but  whenever  the  fatal  chords  were  touched 
— the  priestly  power,  the  priestly  mission, 
the  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits — 
there  we  should  see  symptoms  of  insanity  and 
delusion.  Such  is  the  character  which  Mr. 
Taylor  lias  portrayed. 

Earl  Leolf,  calm  and  intelligent,  and  the 
perfect  ^enf/emnn,  (those  who  remember  the 
play  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  last  expres- 
aon,)  gives  us  at  the  very  commencement  the 
necessary  explanation : — 

'^  Leolf.     How  found  you  the  mid-comitiea  7 
AAvif.  Oh  !  moak-ridden  ; 

Ravine  of  Dnnstan. 
Le3f.  Tis  a  raving  Ikne ; 

.Mad  monks,  mad  petsanls ;    Dunttau  U    not 

Aad  madoMi  Oiat  iiAh  kait  declare  iUeff 


[Jan. 

EnSangun  most,  and  ever  mott  infects 

Tht   ummind   many.       See   where    stands    the 

And    where  this    people  ;    thus   compote    the 

To   one    and   all.       When  force  and  cunninj^ 


Vhen    igroranco    and    knowledge    halve     the 


'  No  justice,  it  is  plain,  can  be  done  to  Mr. 
Taylor  s  drama,  unless  the  intimation  here 
^von  us  be  kept  in  view.  Yet,  we  suspect, 
from  the  remarks  sometimes  made  upon  this 
play,  that  it  has  been  overlooked,  or  not 
sufficiently  attended  to.  Passages  have 
been  censured  as  crude  or  extravagant  which, 
in  themselves,  could  he  no  otherwise,  since 
they  were  intended  to  portray  this  half-latent 
and  half-revealed  insanity.  The  arrogance 
of  Dunstan,  and  his  communings  with  the 
spiritual  world,  not  often  have  the  tar  of 
sublimity,  for  they  arise  from  the  disorder 
and  hallucination  of  his  mind.  When  he 
tells  the  Queen  Mother  not  to  sit  in  his 
presence,  as  well  as  when  he  boasts  of  his 
inteicourse  with  angels  and  demons,  we  see 
the  workings  of  a  perturbed  spirit : — 

"  Qti/v;n  Mothir.  FuElier,  [  am  faint. 
For  a  slrange  terror  seized  me  by  the  way. 
I  pray  you  m  me  sit. 

Danalan.  I  s:iy,  forbear  1 

Thou  iirt  in  a  Presence  llial  thou  wot'st  not  of. 
Wherein  no  mortal  may  presume  to  sit. 
If  stand  thou  canst  not,  kneel. 

(She falls  on  her  knMs.) 

Queen  Mother.        Oh,  merciful  Heaven '. 
Oh,  aionerthatlam! 

Dunstan.  Dismiss  thy  fears  ; 

Thine  errand  is  acceptable  ,lo  him 
Who  rule»  the  hour,  and  lliou  art  safer  here 
Than  in  thy  palace.    Quake  not,  but  be  calm. 
And  tell  me  of  the  wretched  king,  thy  sod. 
This  black,  incoFituoiiB,  unnatural  love 
or  his  blood-relative — yea,  worse,  a  eeed 
That  ever  was  at  enmity  with  God— 
of  the  house  of  Antichrist '. 


3lm 


nised } 


Qii^n  Mother,  Aks  I  lost  boy  1 

Dii>\sian.     Yes,  lost  for  lime  and  for  etemitv, 
Ifhefhould  wed  her.     But  that' shall  not  be. 
Something  more  lofty  than  a  boy's  wild  love 
Governa  the  course  of  kingdoms.     From  beneath 
This  arching  umbrage  step  aside  ;  look  up ; 
The  alphabet  of  Heaven  is  o'er  tby  head, 
The  starry  literal  multitude.     Tojea, 
And  not  iri  mercy,  is  il  given  Ur  read 
The  mixed  celestial  cipher." 

How  skilfully  the  last  paasage  awakes  in 
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the  reader  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  Dun- 
Stan !  When  he  has  given  his  instructions 
to  the  Queen  Mother,  the  scene  closes 
thus: — 

•'  Queen  Mother.  Oh,  man  of  God  ! 

Command  me  always. 

Dunstan,  Hist !  I  hear  a  spirit ! 

Another — and  a  third.    They're  trooping  up. 

Queen  Mother.    St.  Mapfnus  shield  us ! 

Dunstan.  Thou  art  safe ;  but  go ; 

The  wood  will  soon  be  populous  with  spiritF. 
The  path  thou  cam'st  retread.    Who  laughs  in 
the  air  ?" 

Dunstan  believes  all  along  that  he  is  mark- 
ed out  from  the  ordinary  roll  of  men — that 
he  has  a  peculiar  intercourse  with,  and  a 
peculiar  mission  from,  Heaven  ;  but  he  never- 
theless practises  on  the  credulity  of  others. 
This  mixture  of  superstition  and  cunning 
does  not  need  insanity  to  explain,  but  it  is 
seen  here  in  very  appropriate  company.  He 
says  to  Grumo  : — 

**  Go,  get  thee  to  the  hollow  of  yon  tree, 
And  bellow  there  as  is  thy  wont. 

Chrumo.  How  long  7 

Dunstan.    Till  thy  lungs  crack.    Get  hence. 

{Exit  Orumo. 
Aqd  if  thon  bellowest  otherwise  than  Satan, 
It  is  not  for  the  lack  of  Satan's  sway 
'Stablished  within  thee. 

{Strange  howls  are  heard  from  the  tree.Y^ 

With  the  same  crafty  spirit,  and  by  a  trick 
as  gross,  he  imposes  on  the  Synod,  contriving 
that  a  voice  shall  appear  to  issue  from  the 
crucifix.  These  frauds,  however,  would  have 
availed  nothing  of  themselves ;  it  is  the  spirit 
of  fanaticism  bearing  down  all  opposition  by 
which  he  works  his  way.  This  spirit  sustains 
him  in  his  solitude : — 

**  I  hear  your  call ! 
A  radiance  and  a  resonance  from  Heaven 
Surrounds  me,  and  my  soul  is  breaking  forth 
In  8trenf2[th,  as  did  the  new-created  Sun 
When  EATih  beheld  it  first  on  the  fourth  day. 
Grod  spake  not  then  more  plainly  to  that  orb 
Than  to  my  spirit  now." 

It  sustains  him  in  his  solitude,  and  mark  how 
triumphantly  it  carries  him  through  in  the 
hour  of  action.  Odo  the  archbishop,  Ricola 
the  king's  chaplain,  as  well  as  king  and  cour- 
tiers, all  give  way  before  this  inexorable,  un- 
reasoning fanaticism,  a  fanaticism  which  is  as 
complete  a  stranger  to  fear  as  it  is  to  rea- 
son. 

**  Dmutan  {to  Elfi^va).    Fly  hence. 


Pale  prostitute !    Avaunt,  rebellious  fiend, 
Which  speakest  through  her. 

Elgha.    I  am  thy  sovereign  mistress  and  thy 
queen. 

Dunstan Who  art  thou  7 

I  see  thee,  and  I  know  thee — yea,  I  smell  thee ! 
Again,  'tis  Satan  meets  mc  front  to  front ; 
Again  I  triumph !    Where,  and  by  what  rite. 
And  by  what  miscreant  minister  of  God, 
And  rotten  member,  was  this  mockery, 
That  was  no  marriage,  made  to  seem  a  marriage  7 

Ricola,    Lord  Abbot,  %  no 

Dunstan.  What  then,  was  it  thou ! 

The  Church  doth  cut  thee  ofi*and  pluck  thee  out ! 
A  Synod  shall  be  summoned !     Chains  for  hoik! 
Chains  for  that  harlot,  and  for  this  dog-priesi  ! 
Oh  wall  of  Jozreel !" 


And  forthwith  Elgiva,  in  spite  of  the  king's 
resistance,  is  carried  out  a  captive.  Tub 
king,  too,  is  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and 
here  ensues  a  scene  which  brings  out  anoth- 
er aspect  of  the  mind  of  Dunstan.  It  was 
'  the  object  of  the  crafty  priest  to  induce  Ed- 
win toresign  the  crown:  he  had,  therefore, 
made  his  imprisonment  as  painful  as  possible. 
He  now  visits  him  in  the  Tower,  and  in  this 
interview  we  see,  underneath  the  mad  zealot 
and  the  subtle  politician,  something  of  the 
genuine  man.  Dunstan  had  not  been  always, 
and  only,  the  priest ;  he  understood  the  hu- 
ftian  life  he  trampled  on  : — 


*'  Dunstan.    What  makes  you  weak  7  Do  you 
not  like  your  food  ? 
Or  have  yon  not  enough  7 

Edwin.  Enough  is  brought ; 

But  he  that  brings  it  drops  what  seems  to  say 
That  it  is  mixed  with  poison — some  slow  drag ; 
So  that  I  scarce  dare  eat,  and  hunger  always. 

Dunstan.     Your  food  is  poisoned  by  your  own 
suspicions.  • 

*Tis  your  own  fault. 

But  thus  it  is  with  kings ;  suspicions  haunt, 
And  dangers  press  around  them  all  their  days ; 
Ambition  galls  them,  luxury  corrupts, 
And  wars  and  treasons  are  their  talk  at  table. 

Edwin.    This  homily  you  should  read  to  pros- 
perous kings ; 

It  is  not  needed  for  a  king  like  me. 
Dunstan.    Who  shall  read  homilies  to  a  prosper- 
ous king! 

.     .     .     .    To  thy  credulous  ears 
The  world,  or  what  is  to  a  king  the  world, 
The  triflers  of  thy  court,  have  imaged  me 
As  cruel,  and  insensible  to  joy, 
Austere,  and  ignorant  of  all  delights 
That  arts  can  minister.    Far  from  the  truth 
They  wander  who  say  thus.    I  but  denounce 
Loves  on  a  throne,  and  pleasures  out  of  place. 
I  am  not  old  ;  not  twenty  years  have  fiea 
Since  I  was  young  as  thou  ;  and  in  my  youth 
I  was  not  by  those  pleasures  unapproached 
Which  youth  converses  with. 
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Edwin,  No !  wast  thou  not  7 

How  came  they  in  thy  sight  7 

Dunstan.  When  Satan  first 

Attempted  me,  'twas  in  a  woman's  shape  ; 
Sach  shape  as  mav  have  erst  misled  mankind. 
When  Greece  or  Rome  upreared  with  Pagan  rites 

Temples  to  Venns 

.    Twas  Satan  sang, 
Because  'twas  sung  to  me,  whom  God  had  called 
To  other  pastimes  and  severer  joys. 
But  were  it  not  for  thu.  God*8  strict  behest 
Enjoined  upon  me — hSn  I  not  be^n'  vowed 
To  holiest  service  rigorously  required, 
I  should  have  ownea  it  for  an  angel's  voice. 
Not  ever  could  an  earthly  crown,  or  toys 
And  childishness  of  vain  ambition,  gauds 
And  tinsel  of  the  world,  have  lured  my  heart 
Into  the  tangle  of  those  mortal  cares 
That  gather  round  a  throne.    What  call  is  thine 
From  God  or  man,  what  voice  within  bids  thee 
Such  pleasures  to  forego,  such  cares  confront  7 


Unless  thou  by  an  instant  act 
Renounce  the  crown,  Eigiva  shall  not  live. 
The  deed  is  ready,  to  which  thy  name  affixed 
Discharges  from  restraint  both  her  and  thee. 
Say,  wilt  thou  sign  7 

Edwin.  I  will  not. 

Dunstan.  Be  advised. 

What  hast  thou  to  surrender  7    I  look  round  ; 
This  chamber  is  thy  palace,  court,  and  realm. 
I  do  not  see  the  crown — where  is  it  hidden  7 
fs  that  thy  throne  7 — why,  'tis  a  base  joint-stool ; 
Or  this  thy  sceptre  7 — 'tis  an  ashen  stick  • 

Notched  with  the  days  of  thy  captivity. 
Such  royalties  to  abdicate,  methmks. 
Should  hardly  hold  thee  long.    Nay,  I  myself. 
That  love  not  ladies  greatly,  would  give  these 
To  ransom  whom  I  loved.* 


These  feelings  of  humanity,  in  part  indeed 
simulated,  do  not  long  keep  at  bay  the  cru- 
elty and  insane  rage  of  the  priest.  Edwin 
persists  in  his  itefusal ;  Dunstan  leaves  him 
for  a  moment,  but  shortly  after  returns  hold- 
ing the  deed  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  his 
tool  Grumo. 

*•  Dunstan.    Thy  signature  to  this. 

Edwin.  I  will  not  sign. 

Dunstan.    Thou  wilt  not !  wilt  thou  that  thy 
mistress  die  7 

Edwin.    Insulting  abbot !  she  is  not  my  mis- 
tress ; 
She  is  my  wife,  my  queen. 

Dunstan.  Predestinate  pair  ! 

He  knoweth,  who  is  the  Searcher  of  our  hearts. 
That  I  was  ever  backward  to  take  life. 
Albeit  at  His  command.    Still  have  I  striven 
To  put  aside  that  service,  seeking  still 
All  ways  and  shifts  that  wit  of  man  could  scheme. 
To  spare  the  cutting  off  your  wretched  souls 
In  unrepented  sin.    But  tendering  here 
Terms  of  redemption,  it  is  thou,  not  I, 
The  sentence  that  deliverest 


Edwin.  Our  lives 

Are  in  God's  hands. 

Dunstan.        Sot,  liar,  miscreant,  No ! 
God  puts  them  into  mine !  and  may  my  soul 
In  tortures  howl  away  eternity. 
If  ever  again  it  yield  to  that  false  fear 
That  turned  me  from  the  shedding  of  thy  blood ! 
Thy  blood,  rash  traitor  to  thy  God,  thy  blood  ! 
Thou  delicate  Agag,  I  will  spill  thy  blood  !" 

We  believe  we  have  done  justice  to  all  the 
aspects  in  which  the  character  of  -Dunstan  is 
here  represented  to  us,  but  it  would  require 
a  much  larger  space  than  we  have  at  com- 
mand to  do  justice  to  the  whole  drama  of 
Edwin  the  Fair.  The  canvas  is  crowded 
with  figures,  almost  every  one  of  which  has 
been  a  careful  study,  and  will  repay  the  study 
of  a  critical  reader ;  and  if  the  passages  of 
eloquent  writing  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
his  previous  work,  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
them,  and  many  are  the  pungent,  if  not 
witty  sayings,  that  might  be  extracted.  The 
chief  fault  which  seems  to  us  to  pervade  this  . 
drama,  is  indeed,  that  there  is  too  much 
apparent  study — that  too  much  is  seen  of 
the  artist.  Speaking  generally  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  regarding  him  as  a  dramatic  poet,  w^ 
could  desire  more  life  and  passion,  more 
abandonment  of  himself  to  the  characters  he 
is  portraying.  But  we  feel  this  more  par- 
ticularly in  Edwin  the  Fair.  We  seem  to 
see  the  artist  sorting  and  putting  together 
again  the  elements  of  human  nature.  His 
Wulfstan,  the  ever  absent  sage,  his  tricksy 
Emma,  and  her  very  silly  lover,  Ernway, 
are  dramatic  creations  which  may  probably 
be  defended  point  by  point ;  but,  for  all  that, 
they  do  not  look  like  real  men  and  women. 
As  to  his  monks,  the  satellites  of  Dunstan, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  could  not  have  been 
correctly  drawn  if  they  had  borne  the  ap«> 
pearance  of  being  real  *men.  We  do  not 
like  them  notwithstanding. 

In  the  edition  which  lies  before  us,  bound 
up  with  Edwin  the  Fair  is  the  republication 
of  an  early  drama,  Isaac  Comnenus.  It  ex- 
cited, we  are  told  in  the  preface,  little  atten* 
tion  in  its  first  appearance.  We  ourselves 
never  saw  it  till  very  lately.  Though  inferior 
to  his  subsequent  productions,  it  is  not  with- 
out considerable  merit,  but  it  will  probably 
gather  its  chief  interest  as  the  forerunner  of 
Philip  Van  Artevelde,  and  from  the  place  it 
will  occupy  in  the  history  of  the  author's 
mind.  A  first  performance,  which  was 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  public, 
might  be  expected  to  be  altogether  different 
in  kind  from  its  fortunate  successors.  The 
author,  in  his  advance  out  of  obscurity  into 
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ihe  fall  light  of  success,  might  he  supposed 
to  have  thrown  aside  bis  first  habits  of 
thought  and  expression.  It  is  not  so  here. 
We  have  much  the  same  style,  and  there  is 
the  same  combination  of  shrewd  observation 
with  a  philosophic  melancholy,  the  same 
gravity  and  the  same'Harcasfn.  '  It  is  curious 
to  notice  how  plainly  there  is  the  germ  of 
Philip  Van  Artevelde  in  Isaac  Camnenus. 
The  hero  of  Ghent  is  far  more  sagacious, 
more  serious,  and  more  tender ;  but  he  looks 
on  life  with  a  lingering  irony,  and  a  calm 
cynicism :  to  him  it  is  a  sad  and  disenchanted 
vision.  In  Isaac  Comnenus  the  same  ele- 
ments are  combined  in  a  somewhat  different 
proportion :  there  is  more  of  the  irony  and  a 
more  bitter  cynicism ;  less  of  the  grave 
tenderness  and  the  practical  sagacity.  Arte- 
velde is  Isaac  Comnenus  living  over  life 
again — the  same  man,  but  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  life's  experience.  Indeed,  Arte- 
velde, if  we  may  venture  to  jest  with  so  grave 
a  personage,  has  something  of  the  air  of  one 
who  had  Been  in  the  world  before,  who  was 
not  walking  along  its  paths  for  the  first  time ; 
he  treads  with  so  sure  a  footstep,  and  seems 
to  have  no  questions  to  ask,  and  nothing  to 
learn  of  experience. 

Happily  it  has  not  been  necessary  hitherto 
to  say  a  word  about  ihe  plot  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
dramas.  This  of  Iscuic  Comnenus,  being  less 
known,  may  require  a  word  of  preliminary 
introduction.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
Nicephorus  is  the  reigning  emperor.  We  - 
may  call  to  mind  that  the  government  of  Ihe 
Byzantine  monarchy  for  a  long  time  main- 
tained this  honorable  peculiarity,  that,  though 
in  form  a  despotism,  the  emperor  was 
expected  to  administer  the  law  as  it  had 
descended  to  it  from  the  genius  of  Rome. 
Dynasties  changed,  but  the  government 
remained  substantiallv  the  same.  It  was  an 
Oriental  despotism  with  an  European  admin- 
istration. Whilst,  therefore,  we  have  in  the 
play  before  us  a  prince  dethroned,  and  a 
revolution  accomplished,  we  hear  nothing  of 
liberty  and  oppression,  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  the  usual  topics  of  patriotic  ponspiracy. 
The  brothers  Isaac  and  Alexius  Comnenus 
are  simply  too  powerful  to  be  trusted  as 
subjects  ;  an  attempt  has  been  already  made 
to  poison  the  elder  brother  Isaac,  the  hero 
of  the  drama.  He  finds  himself  in  a  manner 
constrained  to  push  forward  to  the  throne,  as 
his  only  place  of  safety.  This  ambitious 
course  b  thrust  upon  him.  Meanwhile  he 
enters  on  it  with  no  soft-heartedness.  He 
takes  up  hb  part  and  goes  bravely  through 


with  it ;  bravely,  but  coldly — with  a  sneer 
ever  on  his  lip.  With  the  church,  too,  he 
has  contrived  to  make  hhnself  extremely 
unpopular,  and  the  Patriarch  is  still  more 
ranoorously  opposed  to  him  than  the 
Emperor. 

Before  we  become  acquainted  with  him, 
he  has  loved  and  lost  by  death  his  gentle 
Irene.  This  renders  the  game  of  ambition 
still  more  contemptible  in  his  eyes.  It  ren- 
ders him  cold  also  to  the  love  of  a  certain 
fair  cousin,  Anna  Comnena.  Love,  or  ambi- 
tion, approaches  him  also  in  the  person  of 
Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor. 
She  is  willing  to  desert  her  father's  cause, 
and  ally  herself  and  all  her  hopes  to  Isaac 
Comnenus.  Comnenus  declines  her  love. 
The  rejected  Theodora  brings  about  the 
catastrophe  of  the  piece.  The  Emperor 
Nicephorus  is  deposed;  Isaac  is  conqueror 
in  the  strife,  but  he  gives  over  the  crown  he 
has  won  to  his  brother  Alexius.  Then  does 
Theodora  present  herself  disguised  as  some 
humble  petitioner  to  Isaac  Comnenus.  Arm- 
ed with  a  dagger,  she  forces  her  way 
into  an  inner  chamber  where  he  is  ;  a  groan 
is  heard,  and  the  following  stage  direction 
closes  the  play :  "All  rush  into  the  inner 
chamber^  whilst  Theodora,  passing  out  from 
it,  crosses  the  stage,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
Sagger  cooertd  unth  blood.  The  curtain 
fallsr 

This  scanty  outline  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  following  characteristic  quotations 
intelligible  to  those  who  may  not  have  read 
the  play.  Eudocia,  his  sister,  thus  describes 
Comnenus : — 

^^He       . 


Is  nothing  new  to  dangers  nor  to  life 
His  thirty  years  on  him  have  nigh  told  double, 
Being  doubly  loaden  with  the  unlightsome  stuff 
That  life  is  made  of.    I  have  often  thought 
How  nature  cheats  this  world  in  keeping  count : 
There's  some  men  pass  for  old  men  who  ne*er 

lived — 
These  monks,  to  wit :  they  count  the  time,  not 

spend  it ; 
They  reckon  moments  by  the  tick  of  beads, 
And  ring  the    hours    with    psalmody:  clocks, 

clocKs ; 
If  one  of  these  had  gone  a  century, 
I  would  not  say  he'd  lived.    My  brother's  age 
Has  spanned  the  matter  of  too  many  lives ; 
He's  full  of  years  though  young." 

Comnenus,  we  have  said,  is  on  ill  terms 
with  the  church.   Speaking  of  the  sanctuary 
he  says : — 

**  I  have  a  safer  refuge.    Mother  Church 
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Hath  no  sncb  holy  precinct  that  my  blood 
\yould  not  red^m  all  sin  and  sacrilege 
Of  slaughter  therewitbin.    Bat  there  s  a  spot 
Within  the  circle  my  good  sword  describes, 
Which  by  God's  grace  is  sanctified  for  me." 

On  quitting  his  cousin  Anna,  she  says  : — 

**  Go,  and  good  angels  guard  thee,  is  my  prayer. 
Comnenus,-—GSod  soldiers,  Anna.    In  the  arm 
of  flesh 
Are  we  to  trust.    The  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
Prolific  Mother,  holiest  Mother  Church, 
Hath  banded  heaven  upon  the  side  opposed. 
No  matter  ;  when  sucn  supplicants  as  thou 
Pray  for  us,  other  angels  need  we  none." 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  no  dutiful  son  of 
the  Church  here  ;  and  that  her  hostility,  in 
this  instance,  is  not  altogether  without  cause. 
We  find  that  his  skepticism  has  gone  farther 
than  to  dispute  the  miraculous  virtues  of  the 
holy  image  of  St.  Basil,  the  eye  of  which  he 
is  reputed  to  have  knocked  out  with  his 
lance : — 

*'  Just  as  you  came 
I  moralized  the  matter  of  that  change 
Which  theologians  call — how  aptly,  say — 
The  quitting  of  a  tenement." 

And  his  moralizing  is  overcast  with  the 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  addresses,  for  such 
they  are,  of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor,  he  receives  and  declines  with  the 
greatest  calmness,  though  they  arc  of  that 
order  which  it  is  manifestly  as  dangerous  to 
reject  as  to  accept. 

*'  Oermanus,     My  noble  lord,  the  Csesarissa 
waits 
With  infinite  impatience  to  behold  you : 
She  bids  me  say  so.     Ah  !  most  noble  count ! 
A  fortunate  man — the  sunshine  is  upon  you. 
Comnenus.    Ay,  sir,  and  wonderfully  warm  it 
makes  me. 
Tell  her  Vm  coming,  sir,  with  speed." 

With  speed,  however,  he  does  not  go,  nor 
makes  a  better  excuse  for  his  delay  than 
that  he  was  **  sleeping  out  the  noontide." 
In  the  first  interview  he  escapes  from  her 
confidence,  and  when  subsequently  she  will 
not  be  misunderstood,  be  says : — 

"  Nor  now,  nor  ever, 
Will  I  make  bargains  for  a  lady's  love." 

In  a  dialogue  with  his  brother  Alexius, 
his  temper  and  way  of  thinking,  and  the 
circumstance  which  has  mainly  produced 
them,  are  more  fully  developed.     We  make 


a  few  extracts  without  attempting  very  close- 
ly to  connect  them.  Alexius  has  been 
remarking  the  change  in  Comnenus  since  they 
last  met. 

'*  Cofnnenns,    Change  is  youth*8  wonder : 
Such  transmutations  have  I  seen  on  man 
That  fortune  seemed  a  slow  and  steadfast  power 
Compared  with  nature. 

Alexius.    There  is  nought  thou*st  seen 
More  altered  than  art  thou. 
I  speak  not  of  thy  change  in  outward  favor, 
But  thou  art  changed  in  heart. 

Comnenus,  Ay,  hearts  change  too ; 

Mine  has  grown  sprightly,  has  it  not,  and  hard  ? 
I  ride  it  now  with  spurs ;  else,  else,  Alexius — 
Well  is  it  said  the  best  of  life  is  childhood. 
Life  is  a  banquet  where  the  best's  first  served, 
And  when  the  ffuest  is  cloyed  comes  oil  and  garlic. 

Alexius.     Hast  thou  forgotten  how  it  was  thy 
wont 
To  muse  the  hours  away  along  this  shore — 
These  very  rippled  sands  ? 

Comnenus,  The  sands  are  here, 

But  not  the  fuot-prints.    Wouldst  thou  trace  them 

now? 
A  thousand  tides  and  storms  have  dashed  them 
out. 

I  have  no  care  for  beauty. 
Seest  thou  yon  rainbow  based  and  glassed  on 

ocean? 
I  look  on  that  as  on  a  lovely  tiling. 
But  not  a  thing  of  promise. 

Comnenus  has  wandered  with  his  brother 
unawares  to  a  spot  which  of  all  others  on 
earth  was  the  most  dear  or  the  most  painful 
to  him — the  spot  where  his  Irene  had  been 
buried.  He  recognizes  it  whilst  he  is  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  cynicism  : — 

"  Alexius.    What  is  this  carved  upon  the  rock  ? 

Comnenus.  I  know  not: 

But  Time  has  ta'en  it  for  a  lover's  scrawl ; 
He's  razed  it,  razed  it. 

Alexius.  No,  not  quite ;  look  here. 

I  take  it  for  a  lover's. 

Comnenus.  What!  there's  some  talk 

Of  balmy  breath,  and  hearts  pierced  through  and 

through 
With  eyes'  miraculous  brightness — vows  ne'er 

broken. 
Until  the  church  had  sealed  them— -charms  loved 

madly, 
Until  it  be  a  sin  to  love  them  not— 
And  kisses  ever  sweet  till  they  be  innocent — 
But  that  your  lover's  not  put  down  ? 

Alexius.  No,  none  of  it. 

There  are  but  two  words. 

Comnenus.    That's  succinct:  what  are  they? 

Alexius.    *  Alas,  Irene !'     Why,  thy  looks  are 


now — 


»> 


Comnenus  parries    the  question   of   his 
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brother,  coniriveB  to  dismiss  bim»  and  re- 
mains alone  upon  the  spot. 

'*  Hiis  is  the  very  earth  that  covers  her, 
Aiid  lo !  we  trample  it  like  common  clay ! 

When  I  last  stood  here, 
Disguised,  to  see  a  lowly  girl  laid  down 
Into  her  early  grave,  there  was  sach  light 
As  now  doth  show  it,  but  a  bleaker  air, 
Seeing  it  was  December.     'Tis  most  strange  ; 
I  can  remember  now  each  circumstance 
Which  then  I  scsgrce  was  conscious  of;  like  words 
Thai  leave  upon  the  stiU  gusceplive  sense 
A  message  undelivered  till  the  mind 
Awakes  to  apprehenriveness  and  takes  it, 
'Twas  o'er — the  muttered  unattended  rite. 
And  the  few  friends  she  had  beside  myself 
Had  risen  and  gone :  I  had  not  knelt,  but  stood 
With  a  dull  gaze  of  stupor  as  the  mould 
Was  shovelled  over,  and  the  broken  sods 
Pitted  together.    Then  some  idle  boys, 
Who  had  assisted  at  the  covering  in, 
Ran  off  in  sport  trailing  the  shovels  with  them, 
Rattling  upon  the  gravel ;  and  the  sexton 
Flattened  the  last  sods  down,  and  knocked  his 

spade 
Against  a  neighboring  tombstone  to  shake  off 
The  clinging  soil,  with  a  contented  air, 
Even  as  a  ditcher  who  has  done  his  work. 

O  Christ! 
How  that  which  was  the  life's  life  of  our  being 
Can  pass  away,  and  we  recall  it  thus  !'* 

Whilst  reading  this  play  of  Isaac  Comne- 
nus  we  seemed  to  perceive  a  certain  Byronian 
Yeioy  which  came  upon  us  rather  unexpected- 
ly. Not  that  there  is  any  very  close  resem- 
blance between  Comnenus  and  the  heroes  of 
Lord  Byron ;  but  there  is  a  desperate  wilful- 
ness, a  tone  of  skepticism,  and  a  caustic 
▼iew  of  human  life,  which  occasionally  recall 
them  to  mind.  We  turned  to  the  preface  to 
Philip  Van  Artevelde,  where  there  is  a  criti- 
cism upon  the  poetry,  of  Byron,  not  unjust  in 
the  faults  it  detects,  but  cold  and  severe,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  in  the  praise  that  it  awards ; 
and  we  found  there  an  intimation  which  con- 
firmed our  suspicion  that  Isaac  Comnenus 
had  been  written  whilst  still  partially  under 
the  influence  of  that  poetry — written  in  what 
we  may  describe  as  a  transition  state.  He 
says  there  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  "  It  will 
always  produce  a  powerful  impression  upon 
very  young  readers,  and  I  scarcely  think 
that  it  can  have  been  more  admired  by  any 
than  myself,  when  I  was  included  in  that 
category."  And  have  we  not  here  some  ex- 
planation of  the  severity  and  coldness  of  that 
criticism  itself?  Did  not  the  maturer  intel- 
lect a  little  resent  in  that  critical  judgment 
the  hallucinations  of  the  youth  ? 

Perhaps  we  are  hardly  corrrect  in  calling 
the  temper  and  spirit  we  have  here  alluded 


to  Byronian :  they  are  common  to  all  ages 
and  to  many  minds,  though  signally  devel- 
oped by  that  poet,  and  in  our  own  epoch. 
Probably  the  future  historian  of  this  period 
of  our  literature  will  attribute  much  of  this 
peculiar  exhibition  of  bitterness  and  despon- 
aency  to  the  sanguine  hopes  first  excited 
and  then  disappointed  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution. He  will  probably  say  of  certain  re- 
gions of  our  literature,  that  the  whole  bears 
manifest  traces  of  volcanic  origin.  Pointing 
to  some  noble  eminence,  which  seems  to  have 
been  eternally  calm,  he  will  conjecture  that 
it  owed  its  elevation  to  the  same  force  which 
raised  the  neighboring  -^tna.  Applying  the 
not  very  happy  language  of  geology,  he  may 
describe  it  as  "  a  crater  of  elevation ;"  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  no  crater  at  all,  but 
an  elevation  produced  by  the  like  volcanic 
agency ;  the  crater  itself  is  higher  up  in  the 
same  mountain  range. 

There  still  remains  one  oilier  small  volume 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  poetry,  which  we  must  not 
pass  over  entirely  without  mentioning — The 
Eve  of  the  Conquest^  and  other  Poeins,  The 
chief  piece  here  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dramatic 
scene.  Harold,  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  converses  with  his  daughter, 
unfolds  some  passages  of  his  past  life, 
and  vindicates  himself  in  his  quarrel  with 
that  William  the  Norman  who,  on  the  mor- 
row, was  to  add  the  title  of  Conqueror  to 
his  name.  But  as  it  will  be  more  agreeable 
to  vary  the  nature  of  our  quotations,  we  shall 
make  the  few  extracts  we  have  space  for 
from  the  lyric  poems  which  follow. 

The  "  Lago  Varese"  will  be,  we  suspect, 
the  favorite  with  most  readers.  The  image 
of  the  Italian  girl  is  almost  as  distinctly  re- 
flected in  the  verse  as  it  would  have  been  in 
her  own  native  lake. 


**  And  sauntering  up  a  circling  cove, 
I  found  upon  the  strand 
A  shallop ;  and  a  girl  who  strove 
To  drag  it  to  dry  land. 
I  stood  to  see — the  girl  looked  round — her  face 
Had  all  her  country^s  clear  and  definite  grace. 

"  She  rested  with  the  air  of  rest 
So  seldom  seen,  of  those 
Whose  toil  remitted  gives  a  zest, 
Not  languor,  to  repose. 
Her  form  was  poised,  yet  buoyant,  firm,  though 

free. 
And  liberal  of  her  bright  black  eyes  was  she. 

**  The  sunshine  of  the  Southern  face, 
At  home  we  have  it  not ; 
And  if  they  be  a  reckless  race, 
These  ^utliems,  yet  a  lot 
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More  favored  on  the  chequered  earth  is  theirs ;      ] 
They  have  life's  sorrows,  bat  escape  its  cares. 

"  There  is  a  smile  which  wit  extorts 
From  grave  snd  learned  men, 
In  whose  austere  and  servile  sports 
The  plaything  is  a  pen ; 
And  there  are  smiles  by  shallow  worldlings  worn. 

To  grace  a  lie  or  laagh  a  truth  to  scorn : 

• 

**  And  there  are  smiles  with  less  alloy 

Of  those  who,  for  the  sake 
Of  some  they  loved,  would  kindle  joy 
Which  thev  cannot  partake ; 
But  hers  was  of  the  kind  which  simply  say. 
They  came  from  hearts  ungovernably  gay.'' 

The  "Lago  Lugano"  is  a  companion 
picture,  written  "sixteen  summers"  after, 
and  on  a  second  visit  to  Italy.  One  thing 
we  notice,  that  in  this  second  poem  almost 
all  that  is  beautiful  is  brought  from  the  so- 
cial or  political  reflections  of  the  writer :  it  is 
not  the  outward  scene  that  lies  reflected  in 
the  verse.  He  is  thinking  more  of  England 
than  of  Italy. 

*'  Sore  pains 
They  take  to  set  Ambition  free,  and  bind 
The  heart  of  man  in  chains." 

Aiid  the  best  stanza  in  the  peem  is  that 
which  is  directly  devoted  to  his  own  coun- 
try:— 

**  Oh,  England !  *  Merry  England,'  styled  of  yore ! 
Where  is  thy  mirth?     Thy  jocund  laughter, 

where  ? 
The  sweat  of  labor  on  the  brow  of  care 
Make  a  mute  answer-— driven  from  every  door ! 
The  May-pole  cheers  the  village  green  no  more. 
Nor  harvest-home,  nor  Christmas  mummers 
rare. 
The  tired  mechanic  at  his  lecture  sighs ; 
And  of  the  learned,  which,  with  all  his  lore. 
Has  leisure  to  be  wise  ?" 

With  some  verses  from  a  poem  called 
"  St.  Helen's  Auckland  "  we  close  our  ex- 
tracts. The  author  revisits  the  home  of  his 
boyhood : — 

"  How  much  is  changed  of  what  I  see, 
How  much  more  changed  am  I, 
And  yet  how  much  is  left — to  me 
Hoio  is  the  distant  nigh  ! 

"  The  walks  are  overgrown  and  wild, 
The  terrace  flags  are  ffreen — 
But  I  am  ouce  again  a  child, 
I  am  what  I  have  been. 

^  The  sounds  that  round  about  me  rise 
Are  what  none  other  hears ; 
I  see  what  meets  no  other  eyes. 
Though  mine  are  dim  with  tears. 


^  In  every  change  of  man's  estate 
Are  lights  and  guides  allowed ; 
The  fiery  pillar  will  not  wait. 
But,  parting,  sends  the  cloud. 


« 


Nor  mourn  I  the  less  manly  part 
Of  life  to  leave  behind  ; 

My  loss  is  but  the  lighter  heart. 
My  gain  the  graver  mind." 


Poetry  is  no  longer  the  most  popular  form 
of  literature  amongst  us,  and  the  drama  is 
understood  to  be  the  least  popular  form  of 
poetry.  If  this  be  the  ca8e>  Mr.  Taylor  has 
the  additional  merit  of  having  won  his  way 
to  celebrity  under  singular  disadvantages. 
Bu4,  in  truth,  such  poetry  as  Mr.  Taylor's 
could  never  appeal  to  the  multitude.  Liter- 
ature of  any  kind  which  requires  of  the 
reader  himself  to  think  in  order  to  enjoy,  can 
neyer  be  popular.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  dramas  we  have  been  reviewing 
demand  an  efibrt,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
part  of  the  reader :  he  must  sit  down  to 
them  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
student.  But,  having  done  this,  he  will  find 
himself  amply  repaid.  As  he  advances  in 
the  work,  he  will  read  with  increased  plea- 
sure ;  he  will  read  it  the  second  time  with 
greater  delight  than  the  first ;  and  if  he  were 
to  live  twenty  years,  and  were  to  read  such 
a  drama  as  Philip  Van  Artevelde  every  year 
of  his  life,  he  would  find  in  it  some  fresh 
source  of  interest  to  the  last 

As  we  have  not  contented  ourselves  with 
selecting  beautiful  passages  of  writing  from 
Mr.  Taylor's  dramas,  but  have  attempted 
such  an  analysis  of  the  three  principal  char- 
acters they  portray  as  may  send  the  reader 
to  their  reperusal  with  additional  zest,  so 
neither  have  we  paused  to  dispute  the  pro* 
priety  of  particular  parts,  or  to  notice  blem- 
ishes and  defects.  We  would  not  have  it 
understood  that  we  admire  all  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  written.  Of  whom  could  we  say 
this  ?  We  think,  for  instance,  that,  through- 
out his  dramas,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  he 
treats  the  monks  too  coarsely.  His  portrai- 
ture borders  upon  farce.  His  Father  John 
shows  that  he  can  do  justice  to  the  character 
of  the  intelligent  and  pious  monk.  Admit- 
ting that  this  character  is  rare,  we  believe 
that  the  extremely  gross  portraiture  which 
we  have  elsewhere  is  almost  equally  rare. 
This  last,  however,  is  so  frequently  intro- 
duced, that  it  will  pass  with  the  reader  as 
Mr.  Taylor's  type  of  the  monkish  order.  The 
monks  could  never  have  been  more  ignorant 
than  the  surrounding  laity,  and  they  were 
always  something  better  m  morals  and  in 
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trne  piety.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss,  too,  to 
understand  Mr.  Taylor's  fondness  for  the 
introduction  into  bis  dramas  of  certain  songs 
or  ballads,  which  are  not  even  intended  to 
be  poetical.  To  have  made  them  so,  he 
would  probably  contend,  would  have  been  a 
dramatic  impropriety.  Very  well;  but  let 
us  have  as  few  of  such  thin^  as  may  be, 
and  as  short  as  possible.  In  Edwin  the  Fair 
they  are  very  numerous ;  and  those  which 
are  introduced  in  Philip  Van  Artecelde  we 
could  gladly  dispense  with.  We  could  also 
very  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the  con- 


versation of  those  burgesses  of  Bruges  who 
entertained  the  Earl  of  Flanders  with  some 
of  these  ballads.  We  agree  with  the'  Ear), 
that  their  hospitalities  are  a  sbre  afflictioD. 
Tediousness  may  be  very  -dramatic,  but  it  is 
tediousness  still — ^a  truth  which  our  writer, 
intent  on  the  delineations  of  his  character, 
sometimes  forgets.  But  defects  like  these  it 
is  sufficient  merely  to  have  hinted  at.  That 
criticism  must  be  very  long  and  ample 
indeed,  of  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
which  they  ought  to  occupy  any  considerable 
space. 


»»« 
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THE   METAMORPHOSES    OF   APULEIUS.* 


Ok  inquiring  lately  at  an  old  book-shop 
for  an  Apuleius,  we  were  told  by  the  book- 
seller that  since  the  appearance  of  this 
traoslation,  he  had  disposed  of  many  copies 
of  the  original  which  had  long  been  a  dead 
weight  on  his  shelves.  Sir  George  Head 
baa  recalled  his  author  to  the  attention  of 
scholars,  and  may,  with  good  reason,  feel 
flattered  by  this  success,  even  if  disappointed 
in  his  expectation  that  readers  will  resort  to 
the  book  for  **  the  light  and  amusing  qualities 
of  a  romance."  The  Metamorphoses  of 
Apuleius  are  not  suited  to  modem  taste, 
though  they  well  deserve  notice.  Cervantes 
probably  drew  from  them  a  hint  for  Don 
Quixote's  adventure  with  the  wine-skins ; 
Boccaccio  undoubtedly  had  read  them  ;  and 
the  legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  furnished 
■ubjects  for  the  frescoes  with  which  Raphael 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  villa  at  Rome, 
which  is  now  called  the  Farnesina.  The 
structure  of  the  story  is  like  that  of  Gil  Bias. 
In  both  the  adventures  of  the  hero  form  the 
flrroundwork ;  but  in  both  also,  more  than 
half  the  book  consists  of  stories  and  incidents 
from  their  own  litres,  told  by  the  different 
personages.  This  resemblance  is  probably 
doe  to  the  fact,  that  Apuleius,  like  Le  Sage, 
worked  up  into  his  book  materials  provided 
bj  preceding  novelists. 

*  1^  MetamorphoMet  of  ApiUeius.  TranBlated 
from  the  Latin  by  Sir  GaoKox  Hzao.  London: 
1801. 


There  existed  at  that  time  a  class  of  liter- 
ary compositions,  called  Milesian  Tales,  the 
character  of  which  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
determine  from  incidental  notices,  though  no 
specimens  are  now  extant.  Arislides  of 
Miletus,  an  author  whose  date  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  first  composed  them,  and  to 
him  they  owe  their  designation.  He  was 
followed  by  other  writers,  whose  names  the 
curious  may  find  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum  Graecorum.  The  only  circum- 
stance worth  our  observing  is,  that  this 
species  of  literature  sprang  up  at  the  point 
of  meeting  between  the  Grecian  and  Eastern 
worlds.  Owing  partly  to  their  adoption 
of  Persian  habits,  and  partly  also  to  their 
p  iitical  insignificance,  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  turned  their  attention  more  and  sooner 
than  the  Athenians  to  pursuits  which  minis- 
ter to  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  life.  We 
have  a  curious  proof  of  this  in  the  impression 
produced  in  Athens  at  an  earlier  period,  by 
the  accomplishments  of  the  ladies  of  Ionia. 
Aspasia  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  not 
only  was  her  house  the  resort  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  day,  but  according  tP  Plato, 
she  even  gave  lessons  in  rhetoric  to  Pericles 
and  Socrates.  We  do  not  suppose  he  is  to 
be  taken  to  the  letter,  but  the  story  shows 
that  education  in  Ionia  was  less  exclusively 
directed  than  in  Athens  towards  public  life, 
in  which  men  alone  could  engage  ;  but  em- 
braced within  its  sphere  a  dilettante  study  of 
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morals*  unaccompanied  by  the  Beverity  of 
practice,  and  also  of  philosophy  clothed  in 
that  light  and  graceful  drapery  in  which  elo- 
quence can  disguise  it.  To  this  same  turn  of 
mind  we  attribute  the  productions  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  They  first  appear  in 
Greek  literature  at  a  time  when  all  interest 
in  politics  had  died  out,  and  men,  instead  of 
living  in  public,  as  their  forefathers  had 
done,  courted  retirement  and  privacy.  In 
many  cases,  such  a  life  was  one  of  voluptuous 
indulgence;  in  most,  a  life  of  intellectual 
poverty;  and  these  tales  became  popular, 
because  they  relieved  the  ennui  of  idleness. 
This  sufficiently  explains  their  character. 
They  were  familiar,  trifling  compositions, 
containing  descriptions  of  the  laughable  inci- 
dents of  life,  amusing  pieces  of.  fiction,  and 
adventures  in  love  and  intrigue,  mixed  with 
great  licentiousness.  The  Romans  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  them  during  their 
campaigns  in  Lesser  Asia.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  the  officers  of  Crassus's  army  carried 
the  novels  of  Aristides  in  their  knapsacks. 
Their  popularity  induced  Sisenna,  the  his- 
torian of  the  expedition,  to  translate  them 
into  Latin ;  but  though  Ovid  mentions  the 
fact  of  their  publication,  we  hear  no  more  of 
them  during  the  golden  period  of  Roman 
Hterature.  In  the  next  century,  however, 
they  again  came  into  vogue,  and  must  have 
been  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Apuleius; 
for  in  his  preface,  he  promises  to  string  to- 
gether his  stories  in  the  Milesian  strain,  and 
charm  their  ears  with  a  merry  whispering. 

He  has  kept  his  promise.  His  story  con- 
tains a  pleasant  account  of  the  habits,  the 
follies,  and  even  the  vices  of  his  contempo- 
raries. He  had  ertjoyed  extensive  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  for  he  spent  his  early 
years  in  Africa,  studied  at  Athens,  and,  for 
some  years,  practised  at  the  bar  in  Rome ; 
and  as  the  result,  he  exhibits  to  us  a  collec- 
tion of  portraits  taken  from  difierent  classes 
of  society,  sufficiently  resembling  the  sketches 
made  by  the  satirists  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, to  convince  us  of  their  truth,  but  less 
harshly  drawn.  There  is  the  usurer, — the 
enchantress  taking  vengeance  on  her  lover, — 
the  harsh  stepmother, — the  hectoring  sol- 
dier,— the  oppressed  provincial, — the  Chris- 
tian woman, — the  interior  of  a  workshop, — 
and  the  juggling  priests  of  the  Syrian  god- 
dess. Every  picture  tells  its  own  date ;  the 
gallery  was  made  under  the  Empire. 

But  Apuleius  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as 
a  satirist,  and  desired,  in  portraying,  to  re- 
form his  generation.  We  are  aware  that 
this  has  been  denied  by  many  critics,  both  in 


ancient  and  modem  times ;  but  on  any  other 
supposition  a  large  portion  of  the  book  is 
unintelligible,  and  inconsistent  with  what  we 
know  of  his  character.  Our  best  plan  will 
be  to  tell  the  story,  and  then  give  the  ex- 
planation ;  following  his  own  words  as  far  as 
possible,  though  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  his 
faults  of  style.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  ia 
our  quotations  we  have  taken  great  liberties 
with  Sir  George  Head's  translation. 

Lucius,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  is  introduced 
to  us  mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed,  upon  a 
journey  from  Corinth  to  Thessaly.  In  the 
way  he  overtook  a  commercial  traveller* 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  friend. 
The  subject  of  their  discussion  was  suited  to 
the  spot  in  which  they  were  travelling,  for 
they  were  discussing  the  pretensions  of 
magic  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly, — the 
chosen  home  of  witchcraft  from  the  days  of 
Medea  even  to  the  present  hour.  Lucius 
overheard  the  loud  laugh  with  which  the 
friend  scouted  the  merchant's  story,  and  was 
tempted,  by  his  thirst  for  the  marvellous,  to 
introduce  himself  to  them  as  a  man  eager  for 
information.  He  reproved  the  unbelieving 
listener  in  words,  which,  though  intended  to 
convey  to  us  the  real  skepticism  of  the 
novelist,  flattered  the  speaker  into  re|)eatiiig 
his  tale.  It  related  the  untimely  death  of  an 
acquaintance,  brought  about  by  the  incanta- 
tions of  a  hag, — a  fact  of  which  the  merchant 
had  been  himself  a  witness  on  some  former 
expedition  into  Thessaly,  to  procure  the 
honey  and  cheese  for  which  the  district  was 
famous.  The  story  was  good  enough  to  be«> 
guile  the  remainder  of  a  toilsome  journey,  but 
is  not  worth  our  repeating.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that,  though  supported  by  the  devout  belief  of 
the  narrator,  and  the  common  talk  of  all  the 
people  of  Thessaly,  it  failed  to  convince  the 
skeptical  companion,  while  the  cautious  Lu- 
cius, when  appealed  to,  gave  his  verdict  thai 
nothing  is  impossible,  but  all  things  proceed 
according  to  the  decree  of  fate  ;  •*  for,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  occurrences  happen  in  the  ex- 
perience of  us  all,  so  wonderful,  as  to  have 
been  within  an  ace  of  never  happening  at  aU." 

The  tale  thus  ended,  Lucius  parted  com- 
pany at  the  entrance  of  Hypata,  and  inquired 
for  the  house  of  Milo,  to  whom  he  had  a 
letter  of  introduction.  Milo  was  one  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  class,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  imperfect  state  of  com- 
mercial credit,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
secure  and  ready  investment  for  capital  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire ;  he  was  a  miser  and 
a  money-lender.  The  influence  and  extor- 
tions of  his  order  had  more  than  once  invited 
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the  mterference  of  stringent  laws,  and  ex- 
posed its  members  to  popular  hatred ;  and 
the  old  inn-keeper,  who  directed  Lucius,  did 
not  miss  the  opportunity  of  speaking  an  ill 
word  of  her  wealthy  neighbor,  who  kept  one 
maid  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  dressed 
fike  a  beggar. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  bolted  fast ; 
bat,  after  a  parley  with  the  maid,  who  mis- 
took him  for  a  customer  come  to  borrow, 
LnciuB  was  admitted  to  see  Milo.  The 
money-lender  was  reclining  upon  a  tiny 
ooocb,  on  the  point  of  beginning  his  evening 
meal.  His  wife  was  sitting  at  his  feet,  and 
before  them  was  a  bare  table,  to  which  he 
pointed,  and  said,  **  You  see  all  we  have  to 
offer."  Then,  bidding  his  wife  rise,  and 
^  dragging  his  unwilling  guest  into  her  place, 
he  apologized  for  the  want  of  furniture,  on 
the  ground  of  his  dread  of  robbers,  and, 
after  a  compliment  on  the  handsome  figure 
of  Lucius,  and  his  almost  feminine  delicacy 
of  manners,  invited  him  to  occupy  a  nook 
m  hia  cottage.  Lucius  accepted  the  invita- 
tbn ;  but,  observing  Milo^s  parsimonious 
ityle  of  living,  determined  to  forage  for 
himself  on  his  way  to  his  evening  bath. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  the  market,  and 
bought  a  basket  of  fish.  Just  then  he  was 
recognized  by  an  old  friend,  named  Pythias, 
whose  dress  and  retinue  showed  him  to  be  a 
magistrate.  The  two  had  not  met  since 
their  school- days  at  Athens,  and  Pythias  had 
now  become  an  aedile  and  an  inspector  of 
the  market.  He  caught  sight  of  the  basket, 
iod  inquired  what  had  been  given  for  the 
bargain.  The  price  was  exorbitant ;  and,  on 
hearing  it,  he  grasped  Lucius  by  the  hand, 
and  leading  him  back  to  the  stall,  in  the 
harshest  tone  which  the  majesty  of  the 
aedile  could  assume,  threatened  to  show  the 
ishmonger  how  rogues  should  be  treated. 
Then,  emptying  the  basket  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to 
trample  upon  the  fishes  ;  and,  satisfied  with 
his  own  sternness,  advised  bis  friend  to  come 
away,  adding,  **  The  disgrace  is  punishment 
enough  for  the  old  fellow."  Lucius  Mtood 
aghast  at  this  rigorous  system  of  administra- 
tion ;  but  there  wa^  no  help  for  it ;  so, 
deprived  alike  of  his  money  and  his  fish,  and 
wearied  by  his  long  journey  and  an  evening 
without  any  supper,  except  Mile's  conversa- 
tion, he  betook  himself  to  rest. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  making 
cor  readers  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  female  portion  of  Milo*s  household — 
-Pamphile  and  Fotis.  The  popular  belief  of 
Hypata  represented  the  former  as  a  noto- 


rious witch — the  mistress  of  every  sepulchral 
incantation.  By  the  slightest  puff  of  her 
breath  upon  a  branch  or  a  stone,  or  any 
other  inanimate  object,  she  could  extinguish 
the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  plunge 
the  world  in  the  darkness  of  chaos.  She 
became  enamored  of  every  handsome  youth 
she  met,  and  if  he  refused  to  gratify  her 
passion  she  changed  him  into  some  brutish 
form.  Fotis  was  her  mistress's  confidante, 
and  herself  an  adept  in  magic ;  but  her 
knowledge  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
impatience  and  dark  temper  which  character- 
ized Pamphile.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
pert  and  coquettish,  and  readily  responded 
to,  if  she  did  not  anticipate,  the  advances  of 
Lucius.  His  fancy  was  taken  by  her  elegant 
figure,  her  graceful  motions,  and,  above  all, 
her  luxuriant  and  unadorned  tresses,  to  the 
praises  of  which  he  has  devoted  a  chapter'; 
and  he  determined  to  follow  up  an  intimacy, 
which,  besides  its  own  attractions,  promised 
him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the  knowledge 
he  was  in  search  of.  We  shall  presently  see 
what  were  its  consequences. 

One  incident  during  his  stay  in  Hypata  is 
too  important  to  the  plot  to  be  omitted. 
There  was  a  noble  and  virtuous  matron, 
named  Byrrhoena,  who  took  a  deep  interest 
in  him,  and  warned  him  against  the  danger- 
ous company  he  had  fallen  into.  It  chanced 
that  this  lady  gave  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment, at  which  all  the  fashion  of  the  place 
was  to  be  present,  and  siie  invited  Lucius  to 
join  the  party.  Fotis,  though  unwillingly, 
gave  her  consent,  on  condition  that  he 
would  return  early,  for  fear  of  the  mad- 
headed  band  of  young  nobles  who  infested  the 
streets  and  massacred  the  passers-by.  The 
supper  was  excellent ;  the  wine  flowed  free- 
ly ;  one  of  the  guests  told  how  he  had  lost 
his  ears  and  his  nose,  owing  to  a  witch ;  jokes 
were  bandied  from  side  to  side,  and  it  was 
late  before  Lucius,  with  dizzy  head  and  un- 
certain step,  returned  to  Milo's  house. 
There  he  saw  three  tall  figures,  to  all 
appearance  robbers,  dashing  against  the  door 
with  the  utmost  violence.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  he  charged  into  the  midst  of 
them,  and  engaged  each  in  turn,  till  all  three 
fell,  pierced  with  wounds,  at  his  feet. 

Aurora  was  already  shaking  her  rosy  arm 
above  the  glowing  trappings  of  her  horses, 
— the  fine  writing  is  Lucius's,  not  ours, — and 
mounting  towards  the  top  of  heaven,  when 
night  restored  him  to  day.  His  mind  was 
agitated  by  the  remembrance  of  the  last 
night's  deed.  With  his  legs  bent  under 
him,  his  hands  clasped  and  resting  on  his 
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knees,  he  sat  up  io  bed,  and  wept  abundantly, 
while  his  imagination  pictured  a  court,  a 
trial,  a  conviction,  and  the  executioner.  At 
this  moment  the  lictors  arrived  to  arrest  him 
on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  theatre,  the  only  place  large  enongh 
to  accommodate  the  crowds  assembled  to 
witness  the  trial.  The  prefect  of  the  night- 
watch  stated  the  charge,  and  Lucius  was 
called  upon  for  his  defence.  He  admitted 
the  fact,  but  repeating  word  for  word  the 
language  of  their  leader,  which  left  no  doubt 
of  their  intentions,  and  describing  the  vio- 
lence of  their  attack  on  himself,  and  the 
deadly  grip  he  had  felt,  he  asked  for  a  tri- 
umphant acquittal.  By  a  procedure  allowed 
in  Greek  courts,  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
deceased,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  was  now 
produced,  in  order  to  excite  the  commisera- 
tion of  the  judges,  and,  at  her  instance,  the 
accused  was  compelled  to  lift  the  sheet  which 
covered  the  corpses.  Beneath  it  lay  three 
wine-skins,  slashed  with  gaping  holes,  which 
his  recollection  told  him  corresponded  with 
the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  robbers. 

The  laughter,  which  had  been  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed  during  the  trial,  now  burst 
into  the  loudest  peals  of  merriment.  The 
day  was  the  festival  of  the  Lord  of  Laughter 
— the  patron  saint  of  Hypata — and  required 
annually  for  its  celebration  the  invention  of 
some  new  amusement.  For  this  purpose  the 
trial  had  been  devised.  Lucius  received  the 
explanation  with  all  the  composure  he  could 
muster ;  but  was  hardly  appeased  even  by 
the  honor  of  a  statue,  and  being  enrolled 
among  the  patrons  of  the  city.  Fotis,  in 
tears,  accounted  for  the  rest.  She  had  been 
sent  to  the  barber's  shop  for  some  of  the 
hair  of  a  young  man  with  whom  her  mistress 
was  in  love;  but  the  barber  threatened  to 
inform  against  her;  so,  fearing  to  return 
empty-handed,  she  picked  up  the  hair  from 
some  wine- skins  hanging  in  the  street.  Her 
mistress  was  taken  in  by  its  flaxen  color; 
the  sorcery  worked  its  effect,  and  the  wine- 
skins, animated  with  a  transient  vitality,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  her  door  instead  of  the 
youth. 

And  now  the  opportunity  for  which  he 
was  waiting  arrived,  when  he  was  admitted 
by  Fotis  to  see  Pamphile  transform  herself 
into  an  owl,  and  fly  to  her  lover.  The  sight 
excited  his  desire  to  follow,  and  at  length 
Fotis,  yielding  to  his  entreaties,  produced  a 
box  of  ointment  from  her  mistress's  cab- 
inet. Lucius  shall  describe  the  scene  him- 
self:— 
^  Elated  at  the  sight  of  the  precious  treasure,  I 


kissed  the  box  several  times ;  and,  uttering  re* 
peated  aspirations  in  hopes  of  a  prosperous  flight,! 
stripped  ofi^  all  my  clothes  as  quick  as  possible, 
dipped  my  fingers  greedily  into  the  box  ;  and  har* 
ing  thence  extract^  a  good  large  Inmp  of  oint* 
ment.  rubbed  it  all  over  my  body  and  limbs. 
When  I  was  thoroughly  anointed,  I  swung  my 
armfl  up  and  down,  in  imitation  of  the  movemeoi 
of  a  bird^s  pinion,  and  continued  to  do  so  a  I'tvie 
while,  when,  instead  of  any  perceptible  token  of 
feathers  or  wings  making  their  appearance,  ray 
own  skin,  alas,  frrew  into  a  hard  leathern  hUn 
covered  with  bristly  hair,  my  fingers  and  toes  die- 
appeared,  the  palms  of  my  hands  and  the  soles  of 
my  feet  became  firm  solid  hoofs,  and  from  the  end 
of  my  spine  a  long  tail  proceeded.  My  face  was 
enormous,  my  mouth  wide,  my  nostrils  gaping, 
my  lips  pendulous,  and  I  had  a  pair  of  immoder- 
ately long,  rough,  hairy  ears.  In  short,  when  I 
came  to  contemplate  my  transformation  to  its  fnll 
extent,  I  found  that,  instead  of  a  bird,  1  had  be* 
come  changed  into  an  ass." 

Our  readers  must  not  expect  the  fairy  fan- 
cy of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in  whal 
follows. 

Fotis,  in  her  eagerness,  had  mistaken  the 
box  ;  and,  though  a  compound  of  rose-leares 
would  have  reversed  the  transformation,  she 
had  neglected  to  weave  for  her  lover  his 
evening  chaplet,  and  he  must  take  his  place 
in  the  stable  till  they  can  be  gathered  at 
dawn  of  day.  But  at  midnight  Milo's  house 
was  sacked  by  a  band  of  robbers,  and  long 
before  morning  Lucius,  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  his  late  host,  was  far  on  the  road  to  thw 
cave  in  the  mountains. 

This  cave  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
the  corresponding  scene  in  Gil  Bias.  The 
presiding  genius — its  dame  Leonarda — was 
a  crone  bent  double  with  age,  and  with'  the 
voice  of  a  screech-owl,  who  attended  upon 
the  robbers,  and  received  in  return  a  rich  re* 
ward  of  invective  upon  her  habits  and  ap- 
pearance. Soon  another  inmate  arrived,  a 
young  lady  whom  the  robbers  captured  in 
one  of  their  raids.  They  handed  her  over  to 
the  beldame  for  consolation,  but  kind  words, 
and  harsh  looks,  were  alike  unavailing ;  so 
promising  her  an  old  wife's  tale,  she  re- 
peated the  legend  how  "celestial  Cupid"— 

"  Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced, 
After  her  wandering  labors  long. 
Till  free  consent  the  gods  among, 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride."  • 

The  lady  listened,  and  was  soothed ;  and 
Lucius,  forgetting  his  transformation,  regret- 
ted that  he  had  not  his  pen  and  tablets,  to 
note  down  every  word.  Relief,  however, 
more  substantial  was  at  hand.    The  robbers 
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had  taken  the  resolution  to  slay  Lucius,  and 
sew  the  lady  up  in  his  hide,  when  a  youog 
man  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  to  the 
h(N^e,  and  they  were  induced,  from  his  com- 
manding stature,  his  boasted  achievements, 
and  the  rich  prize  he  threw  into  the  common 
stock,  to  take  him  at  once  as  their  leader. 
The  youth  was  the  lady's  lover,  and  by  his 
manoeuvres  soon  effected  her  deliverance. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  her  native  city  turned 
ont  to  welcome  her  when  she  made  her  tri- 
umphal entry  on  the  back  of  Lucius,  and  he, 
to  testify  his  sympathy  in  the  public  rejoic- 
ingy  made  the  place  ring  with  brayings,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  as  loud  as  thun- 
der. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through 
his  succeeding  misfortunes,  so  we  will  pass 
to  the  time  he  spent  in  the  service  of  a  band 
of  mendicant  priests.  He  has  desciibed  this 
(yassage  of  his  life  at  some  length. 

The  priests  presented  a  fantastic  appear- 
ance. Their  faces  were  painted,  and  the 
inaides  of  their  eyelids  darkened  after  the 
nanner  of  Eastern  women.  They  wore 
white  tunics  striped  with  purple,  turbans, 
lod  yellow  sandals.  Their  arms  were  bare, 
jnd  in  their  hands  were  large  swords  or 
axes.  In  this  guise  they  danced  along  in 
procession,  with  a  wild  step  to  the  music  of 
dates,  cymbals,  and  castanets,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  the  mansion  of  some  rich  proprietor, 
who  was  willing  to  repay  a  grand  exhibition 
of  their  rites.  Those  rites  were  gloomy  and 
hideoa9»  As  the  band  entered  they  made 
the  premises  rinff  with  discordant  bowlings, 
and  ran  to  and  fro  with  frantic  gestures. 
They  whirled  their  heads  till  their  long  hair 
stood  out  on  end,  and  tore  their  flesh  with 
their  teeth  and  knives.  Then  one  of  the 
party,  taking  the  lead,  and  panting  deeply, 
pretended  to  be  the  subject  of  a  more  com- 
plete possession ; — as  though,  says  Lucius, 
the  presence  of  the  gods  made  men  weak 
instead  of  strong.  In  a  loud  chaunt,  he  ac- 
cused himself  of  some  imaginary  violation  of 
their  rules,  requiring  for  its  expiation  punish- 
ment from  his  own  hand.  Seizing  a  whip, 
strong  with  the  knucklebones  of  sheep, — the 
peculiar  implement  of  their  order, — he  lash- 
ed himself  severely,  without  betraying  the 
least  sense  of  pain.  This  exhibition  contin- 
ued till  the  earth  was  moistened  with  blood. 
At  its  close  the  spectators  vied  in  offering 
them  money  and  presents  of  every  kino, 
which  the  flagellants,  well  provided  with 
wallets  for  the  purpose,  greedily  scraped  to- 
gether and  piled  upon  Lucius,  who  discharg- 


ed the  double  function  of  s  "locomotive 
granary  and  temple." 

In  this  way  they  plundered  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Once,  indeed,  they  were  dis- 
covered while  performing  some  disgraceful 
orffies,  and  compelled,  for  fear  of  public  ridi- 
cule, to  decamp.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  this  report,  than 
they  were  again  received  everywhere  with 
reverence.  Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to 
the  lower  classes.  On  their  approach  to  a 
town  of  considerable  importance,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  "  a  religious  man  and 
one  that  feared  the  gods  greatly,"  hearing 
the  cymbals,  came  out  to  meet  them,  and 
hospitably  entertained  them  during  their  stay. 
At  another  place,  they  were  pampered  for 
several  days  at  the  public  expense.  Here 
they  were  held  in  high  repute  for  their  skill 
in  divination.  They  were  consulted  on  all 
the  important  emergencies  of  life, — the  choice 
of  a  wife,  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  the  success 
of  a  journey,  or  an  expedition  against  ban- 
ditti. Their  fees  were  large,  and  their  labor 
small,  for  they  answered  all  comers  in  one 
formula,  which  the  craft  of  the  priests  inter- 
preted to  suit  each  particular  case.  At 
length,  however,  their  knavery  was  exposed. 
Under  pretence  of  celebrating  their  secret 
rites,  they  repaired  to  the  temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  stole  thence  a  sa- 
cred goblet.  The  theft  was  speedily  discov- 
ered ;  the  whole  band  was  summarily  thrown 
into  prison ;  and  Lucius  put  up  to  auction. 

He  was  bought  by  a  baker,  **a  kind- 
hearted  and  highly  respectable  roan."  We 
are  careful  to  give  his  character,  that  his 
establishment  may  not  be  supposed  to  imply 
monstrous  inhumanity.  It  was  one  of  the 
workhouses  into  which  were  crowded  the 
slaves  who  formed  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  the  Roman  world.  We  are  not 
often  admitted  to  see  their  interior.  Pro- 
found indifference  rather  than  any  desire  of 
concealment  has  caused  our  exclusion.  An- 
cient writers  did  not  care  to  describe  what 
none  cared  to  read.  But  this  indifference 
had  for  some  time  been  giving  way.  Seneca 
had  laid  down  a  new  rule  for  the  treatment 
of  slaves,  that  a  man  should  do  to  his  inferiors 
as  he  would  his  superiors  should  do  to  him. 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  took  the  first 
steps  towards  embodying  in  laws  the  maxims 
of  the  Stoic  philosopher.  The  absolute  ju- 
risdiction of  life  and  death  over  slaves  was 
transferred  from  their  masters  to  the  prefect 
of  the  city.  They  were  allowed  to  appeal  to 
him  in  cases  of  cruelty,  starvation,  and  gross 
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penonal  affront.  It  is  to  tbia  altered  state 
of  public  feelinff  we  probably  owe  the  follow- 
iag  account  of  Lucius's  first  view  of  the  hu- 
man inmates  of  their  common  abode  : — 


"  What  a  Blunled  set  of  bumaD  beingi  did  I 
aee  before  mc !  Their  lacerated  backs  and  shonl- 
den,  shaded  rather  tlian  covered  with  rajiged 
cloaks,  were  marked  with  black  and  b)ue  wheals ; 
gome  had  only  a  slight  covering  round  the  waist, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  re^t  was  visible  throa^h  their 
tatters.  Their  forehesdH  were  branded  with  let- 
ters; their  heads  hill  f  shsved,  their  ankles  in  fet- 
Urs,  their  fiicea  of  ghastly  palenesB.  the^r  eyes 
aaten  away  and  nearly  blinded  by  the  black  unoke 
and  hot  air;  and  (hey  were  covered  with  a  i\nj- 
while  mixture  of  ashes  and  flour,  like  the  dust 
with  which  wrestlers  sprinkle  themselves  before 
entering  Elie  ring." 

The  bnUer  bad  a  wife,  who  took  an  extra- 
ordinary dislike  to  Lucius.  Before  day-break, 
while  in  bed,  she  called  out  for  the  new  ass 
to  be  harnessed  to  the  wheel ;  her  first  act, 
on  getting  up,  was  to  order  him  to  be  beaten; 
and  he  was  the  last  led  back  to  tbe  manger. 
In  return,  he  bas  described  her  character  in 
terms  of  tbe  bitterest  hatred  ;— 

"  The  heart  of  that  most  detestable  woman  wna 
like  a  common  cesspool,  in  which  all  the  evil  dis- 

¥iaition9  of  our  nature  were  collected  together. 
here  was  actually  no  description  of  wickedness 
wanting.  She  wa^  cruel,  malevolent,  abandoned, 
drunken,  obslinale,  close-fisted,  avaricions  in 
vrnsping,  profuse  in  dissipation,  an  enemy  tu  pood 
taith,  a  foe  lo  chastity.  Then  despiaing  and 
trampling  under  foot  the  deities,  in  place  of  the 
tme  worship,  she  set  up  a  false  and  impious  im- 
agination of  a  god,  whom  she  might  style  the 
(Sly  God ;  and,  deceiving  her  neighbors  and  be- 
traying her  miserable  husband  by  the  pretence  of 
ber  empty  observaoces,  she  abandoned  herself  to 
morning  draughts  of  wine  and  unceasing  adulte- 
ry." 

The  character  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
aentence — the  lady  was  a  Christian.  Such, 
atlea^t,  has  been  the  supposition  of  the  most 
learned  critics,  Hhe  is  not  indeed  called  by 
the  name,  but  some  of  the  features  bear  the 
closest  resemblance  to,  and  none  are  at 
nance  with,  the  popular  conception  of  the 
character.  The  word  which  expresses  her 
creed,  "  an  imagination  of  ft  God,"  is  the 
aame  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  nfter- 
wards,  Tertullian  mentions  as  specifically  ap- 
plied by  heathens  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  empty  observances,  and  the  morning 
dtsughta  of  wine  recall  to  our  minds  the  let- 
ter Pliny  wrote  to  Trajan,  and  the  charge  of 
Impurity  finds  an  illustration  in  the  remark  of 
Tertullian,  that  the  heathen  Tiered  the  Bup- 
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per  of  the  Lord  with  such  disgust,  that  no 
man  allowed  bis  wife  -to  go  to  it  without  a 
feeling  of  suspicion. 

His  next  master  was  a  gardener,  who  drove 
him  every  morning  to  the  neighboring  market 
with  a  load  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  on  bis 
return  shared  with  him  his  evening  meal  of 
"rancid  lettuces  as  coarse  as  brooms."  While 
here,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observiof^ 
two  significant  instances  of  the  insecurity  of 
life  and  property  at  a  distance  from  the:  > : 
tre  of  government. 

There  was  a  cottager  whose  small  farm 
adjoined  the  domains  of  a  youthful  and  rich 
proprietor,  who  employed  his  family  infln- 
ence,  and  his  position  at  the  heaj  of  bis 
party,  to  lord  it  over  the  city.  He  made 
open  war  upon  his  poor  neighbor,  killed  his 
sheep,  drove  away  his  oxen,  and  trampled 
down  his  growing  com.  After  robbing  him 
of  the  fruits  of  his  todustry,  he  became  ea^er 
to  eject  him  from  bis  field,  and  npon  some 
pettifogging  quibble,  laid  claim  to  tbe  whole 
properly.  The  cottier,  anxious  to  save 
enough  of  his  patrimony  for  a  grave,  called 
together  a  large  party  of  bis  fellow- citisens 
to  beat  his  bounds.  They  expostulated  in 
the  mildest  terms  with  the  great  man,  but 
were  answered  with  threats.  A  voice  then 
exclaimed  that  it  was  vain  for  him  to  play 
the  tyrant  because  of  his  wealth,  for  the  law 
gave  protection  to  the  poor  against  the  in- 
solence of  the  rich.  The  words  fell  like  oil 
upon  fire.  The  tyrant  maddened  bade  his 
sliepherds  let  slip  their  dogs,  and  ha^k  them 
on  to  the  attack.  The  faster  the  parly  fled, 
the  more  keenly  the  hounds  pursued,  and 
many  were  torn  in  pieces.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, some  satisfaction  is  made  lo  our  sense  of 
justice.  The  aggressor  himself  felt.  We 
are  not  told  what  became  of  the  cottager. 

But  the  tyranny  of  the  wealthy  was  not 
the  only  species  of  oppression  to  which  the 
poor  in  the  provinces  were  exposed.  The 
military  quartered  in  the  district  treated  the 
inhabitants  with  despotic  insolence,  and  hardy 
indeed  was  the  civilian,  who,  with  justice  on 
his  side,  dared  to  contend  against  a  soldier. 
It  is  the  history  of  all  governments,  which 
depend  for  their  maintenance  on  the  army. 
As  the  gardener  was  riding  home  on  Lucius, 
musing  over  the  occurrence  just  related,  he 
was  awakened  from  his  reverie  by  a  gaunt 
legionary  demanding;  the  ass  for  the  use  of 
his  commanding  officer,  and  enforcing;  the 
demand  with  a  blow.  The  gardener  wiped 
away  the  blood  which  streamed  from  bis 
head,  and  mildly  begged  him  to  spare  so 
sluggish  and  unsafe  an  animal.     But  the 
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soldier  was  inexorable,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  ending  the  controversy  by  dashing  out  the 
brains  of  the  civilian,  when  the  gardener,  by 
a  feint,  tripped  him  up,  and  pommelling  him 
soundly,  left  him  for  dead.  He  seized  his 
sword,  and  rode  off  with  it  at  full  speed  to 
hide  himself  till  the  affair  blew  over.  The 
soldier  slunk  to  barracks,  ashamed  and  afraid, 
for  by  the  Roman  articles  of  war,  the  soldier 
who  parted  with  his  sword  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  deserter.  His  comrades  took  up  his 
cause,  and  laid  an  information  against  the 

fardener,  for  refusing  to  give  up  a  silver 
ish,  the  property  of  their  commanding  offi- 
cer, which,  they  alleged,  he  had  found.  With 
their  help,  the  magistrates  discovered  his 
hiding-place,  and  threw  him  into  prison  to 
answer  the  charge  ;  and  there  being  no  one 
now  to  object,  the  soldier  took  possession  of 
Lucius. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  end  of  his 
wanderings.  He  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
rich  Corinthian,  who  being  anxious  to  signal- 
ize his  accession  to  office  by  an  exhibition  of 
more  than  usual  magnificence,  had  come  to 
Thessaly  to  collect  wild  beasts  and  gladia- 
tors. To  his  surprise,  he  discovered  in  Lucius 
the  power  of  living  upon  human  food,  and, 
in  consequence,  determined  upon  assigning 
him  a  part  in  the  spectacle.  What  that  part 
was,  we  must  pass  over  in  silence.  On  any 
supposition — whether  these  chapters  contain 
an  account  of  an  actual  occurrence,  or  are 
merely  a  caricature — the  fact,  that  a  man  of 
high  character  should  write,  and  hearers 
listen  to  them,  is  evidence  of  depravity  we 
roight  have  disbelieved,  had  it  not  been  cor- 
roborated by  pictures  and  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture still  remaining.  The  exhibition  opened 
with  a  ballet.  Change  the  close  atmosphere 
of  a  modern  opera-house  for  a  spacious 
amphitheatre  open  to  the  sky — the  glare  of 
gas  lamps  for  the  bright  light  of  a  spring 
morning — and  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
picturing  to  ourselves  the  ''Judgment  of 
Pairis,"  as  it  was  represented  that  day  at 
Corinth.  The  mazy  dance  of  the  corps  of 
ballet  girls,  the  scenery,  the  pantomime — in 
a  word,  the  whole  representation  might  be 
modern,  except  that  public  opinion  in  Corinth 
allowed  a  nearer  approach  to  the  costume  in 
which  the  goddesses  appeared  on  Mount  Ida, 
than  would  be  tolerated  now-a-days,  even  in 
pases  plastiquea. 

The  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  Lucius 
were  so  engrossed  with  the  spectacle,  that 
they  left  him  to  his  own  devices.  He  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and 
galloping  away  to  the  neighboring  town  of 
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Cenchreae,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  in  a 
retired  spot  on  the  sea-shore.  When  be 
awoke,  the  moon  was  just  rising  above  th^ 
waves.  He  prayed  to  her,  as  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  to  save  him  from  his  debased  con- 
dition, and  restore  him  to  his  former  self.  In 
answer  to  his  prayer,  Isis  appeared, — reveal- 
ing  herself  as  the  one  deity  worshipped 
under  many  names,  and  bidding  him  wait  till 
the  morrow  for  deliverance.  In  return,  she 
demanded  that  he  should  consider  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  pledged  to  her  service,  to 
be  spent  in  diligent  obedience,  devout  minis- 
trations, and  inviolable  purity. 

In  the  morning,  the  streets  of  CenchresB 
were  filled  with  crowds  running  hither  and 
thither,  preparing  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Isis.  Its  contrast  with  the  gloomy  rites  we 
witnessed  just  now  is  too  marked  not  to  be 
intentional.  Thsir  dismal  bowlings  told  of 
sin  and  expiation,  the  song  of  this  is  of  mercy 
and  thankfulness.  They  were  sullied  with 
hypocrisy  and  crime,  this  is  all  joy  and 
purity.  Even  the  objects  of  nature  are  sup- 
posed to  sympathize  in  the  rejoicings  of  the 
day.  The  ceremonial  is  minutely  described. 
In  front,  were  humorous  representations  of 
the  different  pursuits  of  mankind.  There 
was  the  hunter,  the  soldier,  the  gladiator, 
the  magistrate,  the  philosopher,  the  fowler, 
the  fisherman,  each  with  the  emblems  of  his 
craft.  There  were  also  animals,  connected 
by  mythological  fancy  with  the  worship  of 
Isis.  A  tame  bear  sat  in  a  car,  in  the  garb 
of  a  matron ;  the  part  of  Ganymede  was  per- 
formed by  an  ape ;  and  an  ass,  with  a  pair 
of  wings  glued  to  his  back  in  imitation  of 
Pegasus,  walked  beside  a  Bellerophon  in  the 
person  of  a  decrepit  old  man.  Next  came 
the  procession.  A  troop  of  women  preceded- 
the  image  of  the  goddess,  carrying  mirrors 
on  their  shoulders,  to  reflect  her  figure. 
Some  with  ivory  combs  imitated  the  action 
of  dressing  her  hair ;  others  sprinkled  per- 
fumes along  the  path,  or  brandished  torches. 
They  marched  to  the  chant  of  a  chorus,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  flutes  and  cymbals. 
Then  followed  the  main  body  of  the  initiated 
— a  crowd  of  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  dressed  in  white  linen.  The  men 
had  their  heads  shaved.  Priests  of  tall 
stature  carried  the  sacred  vessels— ^a  golden 
lamp  like  a  boat,  a  palm  tree,  an  altar,  a 
model  of  the  left  hand,  to  signify  fair  dealinff,. 
and  a  winnowing-fan.  Next  were  borne  aloK 
the  emblems  of  the  gods — the  dog  Anubis, 
with  his  faces  half  sable,  half  jg;old ;  a  cow, 
the  type  of  production;  an  ark ;  and  lastly, 
an  object  in  the  likeness  neither  of  beastt  noi^ 
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bird,  nor  even  human  being — a  small  nm, 
ooyered  with  hieroglyphics,  with  a  handle  of 
the  shape  of  an  asp,  the  peculiar  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  high-priest  closed  the 
train,  and,  forewarned  in  a  dream,  paused  at 
the  approach  of  Lucius,  to  offer  him  his  gar- 
land. He  tasted,  and  the  promise  of  the 
deity  was  fulfilled.  The  transformation  was 
reversed.  His  neck,  his  ears,  his  teeth,  re- 
assumed  their  human  dimensions,  and  his  tail, 
the  feature  in  his  asinine  incarnation  most 
galling,  completely  vanished.  The  priest  ex- 
plained to  him  the  events  of  his  life.  In 
youth,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
birth,  social  position,  and  learning,  he  had 
given  way  to  debasing  pleasures  and  ill- 
Uited  curiosity.  But  the  punishment  which 
the  blindness  of  Fortune  had  inflicted,  had 
brought  him  to  a  better  mind.  Calamity 
had  no  hold  over  those  whose  lives  the  god- 
dess claimed  for  herself.  '*  Let  the  unhal- 
lowed behold,  let  them  behold  and  acknow- 
ledge their  error.  Lo,  delivered  from  his 
former  woes  by  the  providence  of  the  mighty 
Isis,  Lucius  has  triumphed  over  his  destiny. 
Still,  to  be  more  secure,  enlist  in  our  sacred 
army.  Devote  thyself  from  this  hour  to  the 
observance  of  our  ritual,  and  freely  take  the 
yoke  of  its  service ;  for  when  thou  hast  be- 
gun to  serve  the  goddess,  thou  wilt  more 
truly  enjoy  liberty." 

When  the  rites  of  the  day  were  celebrated, 
and  the  mimic  ship  sacred  to  Isis  had  been 
launched,  to  secure  a  prosperous  navigation 
for  the  season,  the  crowd  dispersed  to  spread 
abroad  tho  lame  of  the  miracle,  and  Lucius 

Srepar.- 1  to  obey  the  monition  of  the  god- 
ess.  A  sense  of  religious  awe  delayed 
awhile  his  initiation.  The  ritual  was  difficult 
of  observance.  It  ordained  a  severe  rule  of 
abstinence,  and  a  life  of  the  utmost  circum- 
spection. The  high -priest,  too,  checked  his 
impatience,  representing  the  impiety  of  haste 
as  no  less  than  that  of  disobedience  to  the 
call.  At  length,  however,  the  will  of  the 
goddess  was  clearly  revealed,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  initiation.  He  was  bathed  and 
sprinkled  with  pure  water.  Ten  days  of  fasting 
were  then  prescribed.  On  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  day,  thf  people  flocked  from  all  direc- 
tions, according  to  ancient  custom,  to  present 
him  with  their  offierings.  Presently  the  pro- 
fane were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the 
pnest  led  him  into  the  innermost  sanctuary. 
We  will  hear  from  himself  what  be  saw  : — 

**  I  approached  the  abode  of  death ;  with  my 
foot  I  pressed  the  threshold  of  Proserpine's  palace. 
I  was  transported  through  the  elements,  and  con- 


ducted back  a^in.  At  midnight  I  saw  the  bright 
light  of  the  sun  shining.  I  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  god8, — the  gods  of  heaven  and  of  tlie  shades 
below;  ay,  stood  near  and  worshipped*  And 
now  have  I  only  told  thee  such  things,  that,  hear- 
ing, thou  necei^sarily  canst  not  understand  ;  and, 
being  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  profnne,  I 
can  enunciate  without  committing  a  crime." 

In  the  morning  the  people  were  again  ad- 
mitted to  see  him,  placed  like  a  statue  in 
the  middle  of  the  temple,  in  a  linen  robe  em- 
broidered with  hieroglyphics,  and  a  crown 
of  palm  leaves.  This  was  his  spiritual  birth- 
day, and  was  spent  in  festivity  and  social  in- 
tercourse. On  the  third  day  the  same  rites 
were  repeated,  and  the  initiation  was  then 
complete.  Though  Lucius  has  told  us  that  it  is 
beyond  our  comprehension,  there  can  be  lit* 
tie  doubt  but  that  the  ceremony  typified 
death  and  a  resurrection. 

After  this  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
there  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris, 
which  differed  widely  from  those  of  Isis,  in 
the  mode  of  their  celebration,  though  the 
two  deities  were  closely  connected,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  substantially  one.  Osiris 
revealed  to  him  that  he  should  become 
famous  for  his  forensic  success  ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  great  body  of  his 
sacred  profession,  appointed  him  to  a  high 
office  among  the  Pastophori,  an  order  whose 
duty  it  was  to  bear  the  pall  in  the  processions 
of  the  god. 

"  TJienccforward,"  says  Lucius,  "  I  fulfilled  my 
duty  as  a  member  of  that  ancient  college  ;  and, 
with  a  head  newly  and  thoroughly  shaved,  joy- 
fullv  exposed  my  bald  pate  to  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude  whithersoever  I  went.'* 

8uch  is  the  outline  of  a  story  which  ac- 
quired considerable  popularity  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  to  the  fourth  century. 
Its  interest  was  increased  by  a  curious 
theological  discussion.  When  in  their  con- 
troversies with  their  heathen  neighbors,  the 
early  Christians  appealed  for  confirmation  to 
the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  they  were  met  by 
a  counter- appeal  to  current  accounts  of 
wonders  performed  by  reputed  magicians. 
Apuleius  was  ranked  in  this  class,  and  the 
metamorphoses  of  Lucius,  under  which  name 
he  was  supposed  to  represent  himself,  were 
quoted  among  his  miracles.  Lactantius  and 
Jerome  in  the  third  century  both  allude  to 
the  dispute.  At  a  later  period  Marcellinus 
applied  to  his  father  for  an  answer.  The 
answer  is  remarkable.  Apuleius  has  himself 
denied  any  knowledge  of  magic ;  and  Angus- 
tin  was  obviously  inclined  to  give  credit  to 
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the  denial,  though  he  was  staggered  by  the 
universalUy  of  the  rumor,  and  from  feeltnff 
that  those  who  started  the  difficulty  would 
not  appreciate  so  simple  a  solution.  Adopt- 
ing therefore  the  popular  version,  he  con- 
trasted him  with  David.  Born  in  the  higher 
ranks,  highly  educated  and  of  great  elo- 
quence, he  never  with  all  his  arts  succeeded 
in  obtaining  any  judicial  office  in  the  repub- 
Ke.  And  yet  his  actions  showed  that  he 
was  not  itisensible  to  ambition.  He  did  his 
best,  and  his  failure  was  due  to  want  of 
power,  not  of  will.  David,  on  the  contrary, 
not  by  magic,  but  by  pleasing  God,  rose 
from  a  shepherd  to  a  king.  Without  much 
astuteness,  the  heathen  opponent  might  have 
replied  that  Apuleius  was  not  really  ambitious. 
He  retired  early  in  life  from  Rome  to  his 
native  place  Madaurn,  and  there  reached  the 
highest  judicial  post  a  colony  had  to  offer. 
He  speaks  with  pride  of  succeeding  to  his 
fkther's  office,  and  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that 
his  ambition  looked  no  higher.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  answer  seems  to  have  proved 
good  as  an  argumentiim  ad  homines,  for  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  question. 

But  we  should  wrong  Augustin  were  we 
to  suppose  his  "  strong,  capacious,  and 
argumentative  mind  '*  could  rest  satisfied 
with  this  solution.  In  his  work  "  On  the 
City  of  God,*'  he  has  attempted  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  consistently  with  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  If  true,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  demons,  beings 
to  whom  the  power  of  creation,  or  of  effect- 
ing real  transformations,  is  denied  by  God, 
and  the  power  of  producing  deceptive  ap- 
pearances alone  conceded.  Through  some 
inexplicable  exercise  of  that  power,  the 
phantasy  of  one  man,  that  part  of  us  which, 
though  itself  incorporeal,  assumes  with 
strange  rapidity  in  thought,  or  sleep,  a 
thousand  corporeal  shapes,  is  made  to  appear 
to  another  in  the  form  of  an  animal ;  in  such 
a  manner  that,  while  the  one,  far  removed 
and  buned  in  deep  sleep,  imagines  himself  an 
animal  carrying  a  load,  the  other  sees,  not  a 
real  animal,  but  the  appearance  of  an  animal, 
carrying  a  load,  which,  if  real,  is  carried  by 
the  unseen  demon.  Our  first  impulse  is  to 
laugh,  but  Augustin  had  to  explain  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  who  testified  to  having 
heard  of,  and  actually  seen,  such  tansforma- 
tions.  The  controversy  has  left  no  trace, 
except  that  of  compelling  each  succeeding 
editor  to  examine  the  proof  of  identity  be- 
tween Apuleius  and  his  hero.  The  earlier 
eommentators  are  nearly  equally  divided  on 
the  subject.    Sir  George  Head  says,  "  Un- 


questionably," from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  "  adventures  of  his  hero  Lucius*  it 
was  himself  whom  he  intended  to  per- 
sonate ;"  while  nearly  all  modern  scholars  of 
authority  take  a  different  view.  This  last  is 
our  opinion.  If  we  except,  perhaps,  the 
scene  describing  the  initiation,  they  have 
apparently  no  more  in  common  than  any 
other  novelist  of  manners  and  his  hero ; 
though  much  that  the  hero  relates  must 
most  probably  consist  qf  the  experience  of 
the  novelist. 

Apuleius  hated  magic,  because  it  had  ex- 
ercised a  real  and  unpleasant  influence  upon 
his  life.  While  studying  at  Athens,  he  be- 
came intimate  with  a  young  man,  Pontianus, 
an  African  like  himself.  Pontianus's  mother, 
Pudentilla,  was  a  rich  lady  of  forty,  who  had 
remained  in  widowhood  thirteen  years,  for 
the  sake  of  her  sons.  That  reason  no  longer 
applied  ;  and  now  her  own  inclination  prompt- 
ed, her  family  advised,  and  her  physicians 
prescribed,  matrimony.  Pontianus  fixed  ud- 
on  Apuleius  as  worthy  of  being  his  mothers 
husband  and  his  own  stepfather;  and  he 
proceeded  in  the  matter  like  an  adept  in 
match-making.  Apuleius  happened  to  be 
visiting  at  CEa,  the  modern  Tripoli,  where 
Pudentilla  lived,  on  his  way  to  Alexandria. 
Pontianus  sounded  him  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  and  seing  his  unwillingness,  en- 
treated him  not  to  risk  his  health  hy  travel- 
ling that  winter,  but  to  wait  till  next  year, 
when  he  would  himself  accompany  him, — 
begging  him  meanwhile  to  remain  in  their 
house,  which  was  healthy,  and  commanded 
a  view  of  the  sea.  Apuleius  acquiesced,  and 
common  studies  cemented  his  friendship  with 
the  lady.  The  favorable  moment  at  length 
arrived  ;  when  after  the  delivery  by  Apuleius 
of  a  very  successful  public  lecture,  Pontianus 
told  him  that  the  whole  of  CEa  agreed  he 
would  make  an  excellent  husband  for  Puden- 
tilla. She  Was,  he  admitted,  a  widow  with- 
out personal  attractions;  adding,  with  a 
shrewd  knowledge  of  his  friend's  weaknesses, 
that  to  reserve  himself  in  hope  of  a  match 
for  beauty  or  money,  was  unbecoming  a 
friend  and  a  philosopher.  His  wish  to  travel 
was  the  difficulty;  but  soon  he  became  as 
eager  to  win  the  lady  as  if  he  had  made  the 
offer.  Now  her  connections  began  to  object. 
Pontianus  was  gained  over  to  their  faction, 
and  every  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  lovers,— of  course  without  success.  The 
opposition,  nevertheless,  did  not  cease  even 
upon  the  marriage.  They  prosecuted  him  in 
the  Court  of  the  Proconsul  for  dealing  in 
magic,  and  so  obUuning  the  lady's  affectiod^. 
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Every  topic,  however  irrelevant  and  absurd, 
whicn  could  make  him  ludicrous  or  unpopu- 
lar, was  foisted  in  to  eke  out  the  ridiculous 
charge ;  and  it  is  to  bis  Apology  that  we  owe 
our  knowledge  of  bis  personal  history.  He 
was  handsome ; — so  had  other  philosophers 
been,  but  literary  labor  had  worn  away  his 

food  looks,  and  his  neglected  locks  hung 
own  in  ropes :  he  used  tooth-powder, — the 
habit  was  cleanly  and  not  unphilosophical : 
he  wrote  love-sonnets, — his  verses  might  be 
wanton,  but  his  life  was  pure :  he  carried  a 
looking-glass, — he  was  studying  the  laws  of 
reflection :  he  was  poor, — he  had  spent  his 
patrimony  in  assisting  his  friends  and  in 
travelling:  he  collected  fishes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  magic, — he  was  investigating  their 
natural  history,  and  trying  to  use  them  in 
medicine :  a  boy  had  suddenly  fallen  in  his 
presence, — the  boy  had  a  fit :  a  lady  of  sixty 
had  been  charmed  into  marrying  a  man  half 
her  age, — he  told  the  story,  the  lady  was 
only  forty;  her  relations  had  ^ot  up  the 
prosecution  from  jealousy  at  his  obtaining 
ner  property,  and  meanwhile  he  had  induced 
the  reluctant  Pudentilla  to  leave  her  money 
to  her  son.  The  defence  was  complete ;  we 
need  not  add,  he  was  acquitted.  . 

Critics  have  perplexed  themselves  to  find 
a  hidden  meaning  in  the  book.  They  have 
supposed  it  an  allegory,  representing  the  soul 
invited  by  Virtue  and  Vice; — like  the  old 
story  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules.  Thus  Byr- 
rhaena  is  Virtue,  warning  Lucius  against 
Pamphile  and  Fotis,  the  impersonation  of 
Vice ;  but  led  astray  by  curiosity  and  love  of 
pleasure,  he  neglects  the  warning,  and  his 
transformation  typifies  his  fall  into  sensuality. 
In  the  end  his  better  nature, — the  human 
reason  beneath  the  asinine  form. — roused  and 
strengthened  by  misfortune,  becomes  victo- 
rious, and  induces  him  to  pledge  himself  to 
Virtue  by  initiation  among  the  worshippers 
of  Isis.  Warbufton  has  lent  his  support  to 
this  theory.  His  ingenuity  has  tempted  him 
to  carry  it  a  step  further.  He  exalts  Apu- 
leius  into  a  controversialist,  and  an  invete- 
rate epemy  of  Christianity  ;  and  he  considers 
the  true  design  of  the  story  to  be  "to  re- 
commend Initiation  into  the  Mysteries,  in  op- 
position to  the  New  Religion."  This  inter- 
Kretation  is  founded  on  the  character  of  the 
nker's  wife,  and  a  passage  in  the  Apology, 
from  which  Warburton  concludes  that  his 
accuser  was  a  Christian.  For  the  honor  of 
the  African  Church,  we  hope  the  conclusion 
is  false ;  and  assuredly,  if  Apuleius  had  in- 
tended to  single  out  Christianity  for  his  at- 
tack, he   would    have   made    his  meaning 


clearer.  Nor  do  we  think  the  tale  an  alle- 
gory. It  was  not  new ;  we  have  it  in  Lucian, 
and  both  are  said  to  have  copied  from  an 
earlier  writer — Lucius  of  Patrae. 

But  Apuleius  introduced  two  remarkable 
additions, — the  account  of  the  Mysteries,  and 
an  allegory,  closely  connected  with  them, 
representing  the  fall,  the  trials,  and  the  ul- 
timate restoration  of  the  soul  to  the  love  of 
what  is  divine, — the  legend  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  In  the  Greek  account  Lucius  re- 
gains his  human  form  on  merely  tasting  rose- 
leaves;  Apuleius,  by  his  version,  obviously 
intended  to  use  the  old  story  as  a  vehicle  for 
a  panegyric  on  the  **  Mysteries."  The  ad- 
vantage of  initiation  was  an  established  tenet 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  in  his 
Apology  he  boasts  of  having  studied  **  many 
sacred  systems,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  the  exercise  of  piety." 
Now,  by  the  side  of  the  true  mysteries  had 
ffrown  up  a  race  of  impostors,  who  brought 
discredit  upon  them  by  their  debauchery, 
magic,  and  lyin^  divinations.  To  this  race 
belonged  the  pnests  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
with  their  bloody  rites.  To  thb  the  Jewish 
fortune-teller,  who  appears  in  Juvenal,  be- 
tween the  howling  priests  of  Osiris  and  the 
Armenian  soothsayer.  To  this,  in  common  ap- 
prehension, the  Christian.  Like  the  heathen 
mysteries,  the  Christian  society  was  proselyt- 
ing and  migratory.  Still  more,  like  them,  it 
was  part  of  the  dregs  which  the  Syrian  Oron- 
tes  rolled  into  the  Tiber.  No  more  waa 
needed  to  arouse  prejudice,  and  render  inquiry 
unnecessary,  on  the  part  of  a  Roman.  Ejery 
fact  and  everY  report  was  made  to  harmonize 
with  this  theory  of  its  character,  and  hence 
come  the  features  in  the  baker'fe  wife  which 
we  can  recognize,  combined  with  others  to 
which  we  know  of  no  counterpart.  Against  all 
these  superstitions  Apuleius  levelled  his  satire. 
They  were  gloomy  and  infernal ;  nay,  more, 
they  were  caricatures  of  the  truth.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  out  the  contrast.  The  best 
commentary  on  the  book  is  his  own  confes- 
sion of  faith  made  on  his  trial : — "  We,  of  the 
Platonic  school,  believe  in  nothing  but  what 
is  joyous,  cheerful,  festive,  from  above,  hea- 
venly." 

One  word  upon  his  Latinity.  Gramma- 
rians place  him  with  Tertullian  and  Cyprian, 
in  the  African  school,  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  which  is  an  affectation  of  the  old  forms  of 
speech.  Punic  wa«  the  common  language 
of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Apuleius  learnt 
his  Latin  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoric  ans. 
The  rhetoricians  were  indebted  for  the  im- 
portant position  they  then  occupied  to  the 
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patronttgre  of  Hadrian ;  and,  in  return,  they 
echoed  his  imperial  criticism,  that  Cat6 
ranked  above  Cicero,  Ennius  aboye  Virgil. 
Apuleius  caught  their  spirit,  and  in  every 
page  we  have  the  florid  declamation  of  a 
later  age  studded  with  archaisms  and  expres- 
•iooa  which,  even  when  new,  are  stamped  to 


resemble  an  early  coinage.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  authors  who  live  by  their  style.  As  a 
novelist  he  has  had  his  day;  but  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  literature  and  soci- 
ety during  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  will  always  be  a  useful  and  amusing  com- 
panion. 
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I  HAD  visited  Glasgow  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  vividly  remembered  its  noble  Tron- 
gate-street,  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  pic- 
turesque street-pieces  in  Europe.  I  had  also 
a  recollection  of  several  handsome  ranges  of 
modern  cut  stone  buildings  in  the  district  ly- 
ing west  and  north  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
city.  A  crowded  wharf,  a  stately  bridge, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  smoke  issums 
from  maoy  funnels  and  chimneys,  completed 
the  picture  as  memory  had  preserved  it.  On 
revisiting  Glasgow  this  summer,  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I  could  believe  it  the  same 
city.  To  reach  the  Trongate  from  the  west- 
em  suburbs,  I  had  to  go  for  a  distance  of 
two  miles  and  upwards  through  a  west  end 
as  handsome  .as  most  parts  of  the  new  town 
of  Edinburgh,  all  of  cut  stone,  all  regularly 
laid  out  in  terraces,  circuses,  crescents, 
squares,  and  long  street  perspectives ;  to  pass 
by  club-houses,  banks,  and  public  institu- 
tians,  all  built  sumptuously;  and  to  admire 
on  every  hand,  especially  at  the  intersections 
of  these  fine  lines  of  building,  a  series  of 
rival  churches  of  the  Establishment  and  of 
the  Freie  Kirk  lifting  their  emulous  porticos 
and  spires  in  every  variety  of  architectural 
pretension.  But  alas!  in  proportion  to  the 
firrowth  of  this  great  new  city  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  funnels  and  chim- 
neys, and  in  their  dense  overcasting  volumes 
of  smoke,  so  that  already  the  fine-dressed 
stones  of  the  circuses  and  terraces,  that  only 
a  year  ago  received  their  first  occupants,  are 
turned  to  a  grimy  gray ;  and  wherever  you 
mse  your  eyes  past  the  richly-carved  corni- 
ces and  balustraded  parapets  which  top  the 
buildings  on  either  hand,  you  perceive  over- 


head an  impending  soot-storm  driven  in 
murky  whirls  across  the  field  of  vision.  The 
city  is  ffirdled  with  a  belt  of  factories,  and 
crowned,  if  the  figure  may  be  excused,  with 
a  chaplet  of  chimney-stalks.  In  the  middle 
of  the  culminating  eroup  springs  up  the 
great  St.  Rollox  chimney,  a  hollow  brick 
pillar,  forty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
'450  feet  high.  You  might  imagine  it  the 
Genius  of  manufacturing  Industry  that  keeps 
perpetually  streaming  forth  the  black,  volu- 
minous pennon  from  its  summit,  as  from  a 
mighty  flag-staff.  Night  and  day  without 
intermission  the  St.  Rollox  stalk  keeps  some 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  soot  continually  sus- 
pended in  dusky  vortices  over  the  heads  of 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  About  fifty  minor 
vomitories  surround  it,  and  some  500  others 
of  various  sizes  prolong  the  line  of  circum- 
fumation  on  either  side  quite  round  the  city 
to  the  river  bank.  Though  the  space  en- 
closed is  ample,  no  part  of  it  is  half  a  mile 
from  some  portion  of  the  marginal  cloud ; 
and  save  through  one  segment,  comprising 
about  an  eighth  part  of  the  circle  on  the 
north  and  west,  the  line  of  surrounding 
chimneys  is  almost  continuous.  Strange, 
that  so  much  wealth  should  have  been 
expended  in  creating  a  city  so  sumptu- 
ous in  the  midst  of  adjuncts  so  un pleasing. 
There  are  abundance  of  sites  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  not  much  farther  from  the 
Exchange,  and  comparatively  free  from  the 
neighborhood  of  factories ;  but  a  few  cottage 
villas  are  as  yet  the  only  residences  that  have 
sprung  up  in  that  quarter,  while  year  after 
year,  almost  month  after  month,  the  city 
stretches  out  the  long  white  lluea  oC  \U  ^^^^ 
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streets  among  the  smutted  hedge-rows  aod 
lugubrious  groves  of  the  northern  river  bank. 
Here  was  once  as  pretty  a  rural  outlet  as 
need  be  desired.  The  clear,  full  Kelvin  run- 
ning over  its  red  ledges  of  sandstone,  be- 
tween green  meadows  and  steep  wooded 
banks,  justified,  in  all  but  the  height  of  its 
little  cascade,  the  charming  picture  drawn 
by  Tannahill : — 

"  Let  us  haste  to  Kelvin  Grove, 

Bonnie  laasie,  O ! 
Through  its  mazes  let  uk  rove, 

Bonnie  lasnie,  O ! 
Where  the  glen  resounds  the  call 
Of  the  lofiy  waterfall 
Through  the  mountain's  rocky  hall, 

Bonnie  laseie,  O !" 

The  Kelvin  now  for  nenrly  a  mile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Clyde  is  no  better  than  a 
running  sink ;  and  even  though  its  sloppy 
mill- weirs  and  little  clogged  rapids  made  as 
much  noise  as  the  fall  of  Foyers,  they  would 
hardly  be  heard  amid  the  outrageous  clatter 
and  whizz  of  the  ship-yards,  iron  works,  and 
spinning  factories  which  lie  around  its  em- 
bouchure. Above  the  fine  archway,  how- 
ever, which  carries  the  great  western  road 
over  Kelvin  Qlen,  the  place  retains  as  many 
of  its  original  charms  as  muddied  waters  and 
the  breathings  of  the  smutty  south  will  per- 
mit ;  for,  with  the  wind  in  any  other  quarter, 
this  region  enjoys  a  comparatively  pure  at- 
mosphere; and  with  its  still  verdant  though 
dark-complexioned  proves,  and  ivied  terraces, 
contrasts  refreshingly  with  the  scene  nearer 
the  Clyde.  It  is  a  doleful  spectacle  indeed 
which  is  presented  by  the  trees,  hedge-rows, 
and  what  once  were  running  brooks,  on  which 
the  factory  region  has  lately  intruded.  The 
trees  stand  stripped  of  their  bark,  like  the 
last  of  a  garrison  subjected  to  the  scalping- 
knife  ;  ashes  load  their  leaves,  and  shreds  of 
cotton  hang  on  their  branches  like  ragged 
offerings  on  a  bush  at  an  Irish  holy  well. 
What  was  lately  a  babbling  brook, 

**  With  its  cool,  melodious  sound," 

now  slobbers  along,  lukewarm,  steaming,  and 
red,  blue,  or  yellow,  according  to  the  dis- 
cbarges it  receives  at  different  hours  of  the 
day.  Here,  in  the  remains  of  a  half-stubbed 
hedge,  all  leafless  and  blue- moulded,  you 
may  behold  a  bush  of  broom ;  perhaps  the 
last  of  the  growth  that  once  clothed  with 
ffolden  blossoms  the  long  reach  of  river  bank, 
from  hence  to  the  end  of  the  Broomielaw. 
Industry  now  blossoms  in  gold  of  another 


texture  along  this  bank  of  Clyde.  An  acre 
of  land  here  must  be  ill-circumstanced  not  to 
be  worth  five  thousand  pounds.  Cast  your 
eye  along  the  river-side  :  what  a  strepitu^^ 
what  a/remilus  of  industry !  what  a  series  of 
works!  Here  they  are  making  yams  and 
cloths,  there  looms  and  spinning  mules ;  here 
the  hulls  of  iron-ships,  there  the  steam-en- 
gines to  propel  them  ;  here  they  are  loading, 
there  unloading  the  finished  vessels — -fervet 
opus;  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  wealth  every 
man  looks  straight  before  him.  The  mate- 
rials are  their  own.  They  dig  the  coal  and 
iron  out  of  their  own  soil.  One  of  these 
great  steamships,  launched  on  the  Clyde  and 
ready  for  sea,  value  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
has  not  five  thousand  pounds  worth  of  for- 
eign material,  including  the  imported  bread 
of  the  workmen,  in  her  cost  of  production. 
It  is  a  calling  up  and  creation  of  so  much 
new  wealth  out  of  the  land  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  the  minds  and  muscles  of  the  artisans  of 
the  ship-yard.  Little  wonder  that  there  are 
'new  streets  of  fine  houses  on  the  river  banks, 
where  new  fleets  of  fine  ships  are  yearly 
launched  on  the  river's  bosom.  Here,  too, 
the  artisans  have  then*  streets  of  fine  houses 
as  well  as  the  owners  and  contractors ;  built 
of  the  same  cut  stone,  only  not  so  smoothly 
chiselled ;  with  the  same  airy  windows,  only 
not  of  plate-glass ;  and  the  same  lofty  and 
regular  facades,  only  divided  into  flats  inter- 
nally, and  having  a  common  stair  of  stone, 
opening  direct  from  the  street.  For  from  six 
to  ten  pounds  a  year,  a  workman  can  lodge 
himself  and  his  family,  comfortably,  conve- 
niently, and  decently,  in  one  of  these  tene- 
ments. His  stair  door  separates  him  from 
the  other  inmates  of  the  house  as  effectually 
as  the  street  door  of  a  householder  in  one  of 
the  courts  or  lanes  of  an  Irish  city.  This  is 
one  great  advantage  arising  from  the  use  of 
stone  in  building,  that  everything  is  made 
solid  and  independent.  A  noisy  neighbor 
on  the  other  side  of  one  of  those  substantial 
party-walls,  or  separated  by  a  well-deadened 
flooring,  is  as  little  heard  as  in  a  separate 
dwelling.  But  it  is  only  in  the  newer  parts 
of  the  city  that  these  well-arranged  dwell- 
ings of  the  working  classes  are  to  be  seen. 
In  the  wynds  and  lanes  of  the  old  town,  the 
poor  are  huddled  together,  as  wretchedly  as 
even  in  the  Dublin  Liberties.  But  the  arti- 
sans, the  smiths,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  and 
most  of  the  better  order  of  workmen,  have 
their  dwellings  up  the  clean  stone  stairs,  and 
in  the  well-ventilated  and  thoroughly-drained 
flats  of  the  secondary  streets  of  the  new 
town.     The  dress  and  appearance  of  this 
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class  bespeak  comfortable  indepeDdcfuce,  in- 
telligence, and  order.  In  nothing  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  humbler  population  of  Dub- 
lin and  of  Glasgow  more  apparent,  than  in 
^he  appearance  of  the  drivers  of  the  public 
conveyances.  Two-wheeled  vehicles  are  not 
permitted  to  ply  for  hire ;  the  hackney- cabs 
are  consequently  built  as  open  broughams, 
the  upper  panels  being  glazed.  He  would 
be  an  unreasonable  traveller  who  would  de- 
sire anything  more  comfortable  or  easy  than 
these  little  glass  coaches,  with  their  velvet 
cushions  and  stained  transparencies.  The 
drivers  array  themselves  in  such  costumes  as 
we  would  see  here  worn  by  a  land-steward, 
or  even  by  a  country  gentleman  going  about 
his  farm.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
after  a  sixpenny  drive  from  side  to  side  of 
Dublin,  the  fares  of  these  Glasgow  carriages, 
which  you  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling 
a  mile,  excite  an  unpleasing  surprise.  And 
what  is  worse  even  than  the  high  rate  of 
(ares,  you  are  constantly  called  upon,  even 
within  the  city,  for  tolls.  However,  all  things 
in  this  great  hive  of  production  are  dear,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  coal,  which  they  sell  at  the  pit- 
mouth  for  three  or  four  shillings  a  ton  ;  and 
consequently  care  not  to  economize  by  any 
smoke- burning  apparatus  in  their  furnaces. 
If  the  coal  were  dearer,  the  city  would  be  so 
much  the  cleaner ;  but  then,  if  they  had  not 
that  abundance  of  coal,  one- half  the  city 
robably  would  not  be  there  to  be  be&;rimed. 
this  were  a  statistical  account  of  Glasgow, 
it  would  remain  for  the  reader  to  be  con- 
ducted through  a  succession  of  trades  and 
manufactures,  including  almost  every  known 
species  of  productive  industry  practised  in 
Britain ;  some  of  them,  such  as  iron-foundiog 
aod  the  manufacture  of  vitriol,  soda,  and  the 
chemical  agents  of  the  bleach-jSeld,  being  car- 
ded on  here  on  a  pre-eminent  scale.  But  it 
is  time  to  say  something  of  the  minor  com- 
mercial arrangements  for  the  distribution  and 
retailing  of  the  vast  supplies  required  for 
this  rich,  and,  as  you  shall  presently  see,  lux- 
urious population.  Passing  along  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  retail  business,  the  eye  is  at- 
tracted by  the  extraordinary  display  of  plate 
and  jewelry,  of  gilding,  and  of  fine  uphol- 
stery. There  is  not  much  equipage ;  there 
seems  to  be  no  promenading,  no  equestrian- 
ism ;  the  streets  are  filled  with  people  intent 
on  business ;  it  is  within  doors  that  the  cit- 
ixens  of  Glasgow  indulge  the  love  of  splen- 
dor, which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  social  characteristics 
of  this  hard-working  and  plain- mannered 
population.      Next    to  the    show    of    fine 
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plate,  china,  furniture,  and  hangings,  your 
eye  will  be  taken  with  the  frequent  dis- 
play of  the  good  things  of  the  table— 
green-grocer,  fruiterer,  fishmonger,  and  flow- 
er, all  setting  forth  their  wares  with  the 
accessorial  splendors  of  plate-glass  and  gild- 
ing. There  is  no  part  of  London  or  Paris 
more  sumptuous  in  its  shop-fronts  than  Bu- 
chanan-street ;  and  no  class  of  town  residents, 
either  in  London  or  elsewhere,  who  are  larger 
consumers  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  inhabit 
the  adjoining  districts  of  the  new  city  of 
Glasgow.  Good  living  prevails  even  to  the 
obstruction  of  good  society.  The  early  hours 
necessary  for  the  pursuits  of  business  prohi- 
bit balls  and  soirees.  The  dinner-table  is  the 
only  point  of  social  re-  union ;  and  the  temp- 
tations among  a  wealthy  community  to  out- 
vie one  another  in  the  sumptuousness  of  those 
state  banquets,  is  anything  but  conducive  to 
easy  intercourse ;  while  the  time  devoted  to 
an  elaborate  series  of  courses  leaves  little  op- 
portunity for  cultivating  the  elegances  of  the 
drawing-room.  Then,  during  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year,  three  out  of  four  of  the 
more  respectable  families  are  located  at  the 
sea-side.  During  this  season  the  town  en- 
tertainments are  necessarily  confined  to  gen- 
tlemen guests ;  and  when  the  families  return 
to  town,  religious  exercises  are  said  to  en- 
gross the  evenings  of  the  ladies,  to  an  extent 
that  might  be  curtailed  with  social  advantage. 
Here  again  the  unhappy  smoke  is  remotely 
a  cause  of  these  drawbacks.  Out-door  en- 
joyments are  wholly  prohibited  by  it.  If  the 
ladies  of  Glasgow  could  walk  about  in  the 
forenoons  without  being  smutted,  they  would 
devise  open-air  entertainments  at  which  they 
could  display  themselves  and  their  ward- 
robes to  advantage,  and  would  engage  the 
youth  in  amiable  pleasures  without  ceremony, 
cost,  or  the  ignoble  emulation  of  larders  and 
plate  chests.  It  is  said  that  the  smoke-con* 
suming  apparatus  (the  use  of  which,  it  seems, 
is  now  to  be  enforced  under  the  act  of  Par- 
liament) is  only  partially  effectual,  so  that 
even  though  the  owners  be  compelled,  by 
legislative  authority,  to  adopt  these  improve- 
ments, the  nuisance  will  be  but  half  abated. 
Surely  the  resources  of  science  have  not  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  devise  a  cure.  Whea 
we  consider  that  the  furnace  only  need» 
draught;  that,  provided  the  smoke  be  with- 
drawn, it  matters  not  whether  it  goes  up  » 
chimney  or  along  an  underground  pipe ;  thai 
the  soot  which  forms  it  is  a  ponderous  body 
and  would  drop  into  proper  reservoirs  by  its 
own  gravity,  if  the  gases  which  carry  it  were 
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compressed  into  closer  bounds,  while  the 
heated  gases,  freed  from  their  burthen,  would 
spring  upward  by  their  own  lightness,  dis- 
engaged of  the  disseminated  carbon : — again, 
when  we  consider  that  each  particle  of  car- 
bon has  its  affinities  for  other  substances,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  a  smoke  funnel,  wheth- 
er over  or  under  ground,  there  is  room  for 
every  kind  of  contact ; — it  does  seem  strange 
that  the  personal  and  social  enjoyments  of 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  people  should 
be  compromised,  and  half  the  splendor  of  a 
magnificent  city  should  be  lost,  because  the 
art  of  combustion  has  been  suffered  to  re- 
main in  exactly  the  same  condition  it  was  in 
before  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine.  If 
some  ingenious  benefactor  could  free  Glasgow 
from  this  plague  of  coal-smoke,  it  would 
emerge  from  its  cloud  the  most  sumptuous 
provincial  city  in  Europe. 

The  style  of  domestic  building  is  remarka- 
bly good.  In  the  first-class  private  streets 
the  houses  frequently  have  independent  fa- 
Qades,  and  these  are  usually  distinguished  by 
well  decorated  window  architraves  and  a 
bold  cornice.  In  the  mansions  of  less  pre- 
tension there  is,  perhaps,  an  excess  of  win- 
dow over  wall,  a  drawback  attendant,  no 
doubt,  on  the  costliness  of  the  ground.  In 
internal  arrangement,  a  marble  hall,  an  oak 
dining- parlor,  and  a  white- and -gold  drawing- 
room,  are  prominent  features.  The  oak- pan- 
elled parlor  is  almost  universal,  and  the  ceil- 
ing is  generally  included  in  the  same  style  of 
decoration  as  the  walls.  In  the  clubs  and 
in  some  new  buildings  in  the  region  of  the 
Exchange,  the  taste  for  rococo  design,  propa- 
gated from  the  school  of  the  London  deca- 
dence, deforms  what  would  otherwise  be  very 
noble  piles.  But  it  is  in  their  new  churches, 
of  which  there  is  an  inconceivable  number, 
that  the  Glasgow  architects  have  committed 
the  most  reprehensible  extravagances.  As 
a  general  rule,  those  of  the  Free  Kirk  are  the 
more  florid  and,  to  speak  truth,  the  more 
bizarre.  Every  variety  of  the  Gothic  has 
been  adopted  :  pointed,  perpendicular,  flam- 
boyant, and  modern  composite.  They  look 
much  more  like  Roman  Catholic  chapels  than 
houses  of  Presbyterian  worship.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  in  which  tlue  want  of  an  al- 
tar would  not  be  felt  by  a  stranger  familiar 
with  ecclesiastical  forms,  as  a  patent  incon- 
gruity. Others  of  tliem  are  in  the  style  peculiar 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Engineering  school ; 
but  none  built  on  the  good  old  model  of  the 
rectangular,  capacious  apartment,  with  its 
serviceable  porticoes  and  double  range  of 
common-sense  windows.    The  greatest  emu- 


lation has  been  exhibited  in  the  spires  of 
these  rival  sets  of  edifices.  The  favorite  aim 
appears  to  have  been  to  surround  the  base  of 
the  spire  with  the  richest  possible  arrange^ 
ments  of  niches,  canopies,  and  crokets.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  these  steeples 
are  both  imposing  and  picturesque ;  but  xhef 
are  invariably  out  of  proportion  with  the  m* 
tie  edifices  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
in  their  whole  design  and  feeling  are  Roman 
Catholic  and  not  Presbyterian.  The  niches 
which  one  sees  in  such  situations  are  useless, 
if  they  be  not  for  images  of  the  saints.  The 
crosses  which  surmoimt  every  pinnacle  seem 
set  there  in  ostentatious  perversity,  to  re- 
mind us  that  there  are  no  crucifixes  within. 
The  dim  tracery  of  stained  glass  windows, 
frequently  adopted  in  the  bodies  of  these 
buildings,  is  not  the  proper  light  in  which  to 
witness  the  simple  Scottish  service  of  ths 
Lord's  Table.  There  is  an  air  of  pettiness 
and  inappfopriateness  about  these  Presby- 
terian capelloB.  It  needs  great  bulk  in  that 
style  of  building  to  obtain  the  effect  of  size  ; 
and,  in  edifices  designed  for  the  convenient 
hearing  of  a  preacher,  which  is  the  main  ob- 
ject in  the  reformed  worship  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  gr^t  size  is  unattainable.  Thus 
necessarily  prohibited  from  any  attempt  at 
rivalling  the  grandeur  of  mediaeval  remains, 
it  is  vain  for  the  Scottish  architects  to  at* 
tempt  an  imitation  of  their  minor  character- 
istics. The  old  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  though 
an  edifice  of  only  the  third  or  fourth  class  m 
its  kind,  is  magnified  into  inordinate  majesty 
by  the  comparison.  It  looks  as  if  it  could 
take  in  a  dozzen  of  these  imitative  chapels 
through  its  great  west  window.  The  cathe- 
dral, indeed,  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  hav- 
ing been  most  thoroughly  repaired  and  dis* 
encumbered  of  the  masses  of  rubbish  which 
had  choked  up  its  remarkable  crypts  and  un- 
der-crofts.  Immediately  behind  rises  a  bank 
of  sandstone  rock  and  gravel,  which  has  been 
converted  into  an  admirably  arranged  necro- 
polis. A  lofty  archway  carries  the  road 
across  an  intervening  ravine,  and  conducts  to 
the  middle  of  the  ascent,  which  is  thickly 
covered  with  monuments  of  every  variety  of 
design.  The  colossal  statue  of  John  Knox, 
on  its  thick  bulbous  pillar,  crowns  the  mount 
— not  pleasingly.  As  a  background  to  the 
cathedral  this  hill  of  tombs  is  strikingly  ap- 
propriate ;  but  the  effect  would  be  better  if 
the  arrangements  of  the  cemetery  would  ad- 
mit of  more  greenery :  at  present  the  glare 
of  so  many  separate  white  objects  spotting 
the  surface,  detracts  materially  from  the 
breadth  and  repose  which  are  essential  to 
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the  harmonious  eomhiQation  of  the  necropolis 
irilh  its  solemn  and  antique  foreground.     As 
a  corrective  to  the  mediaeval  element  in  the 
•eene,  the  eye  of  the  philosophic  spectator 
will  dwell  complacently  on  the  adjoining  In- 
^rmary,  a  massive,  substantini,  well-ordered 
pile,  in  the  taste  of  the  earlier  and  better  period 
of  the  present  century,  and  will  not  be  much 
oflfended  even  with  the  prospect  of  the  St. 
HoUox  stalk  which  towers  high  over  spire  and 
dome,  although   at  a  considerable  distance 
oo  the  north.     A  general  impression  prevails 
iu  Glasgow  that  their  necropolis  is  superior 
to  that  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  in  some  re- 
spects it  is  so.     But  in  the  detail  of  the 
tombs,  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  French 
designs  are  wanting.    The  Glasgow  necropo- 
lis, however,  is  about  to  receive  a  new  fea- 
ture, in  the  addition  of  a  considerable  space 
of  cut-out  quarry,  which  will  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the   tomb-designers   the  whole 
range  of  Lydian  and  Idumean  examples  in 
sepulchral  art.     We  here  might  adopt  the 
biot  with   advantaire.     The  old  quarry   at 
Killiney,  with  its  amphitheatre  of  rock,  and 
quiet  green  area,  might  be  converted  into  an 
sppropriate  resting-place  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Kingstown  and  Dalkey.     It  is  true,  the 
wall  of  granite  would  not  carve  into  forms  as 
delicate  as  those  of  the  fine  sandstone  of  Tel- 
fliessus  or  Petra  ;  but  it  would  yield  vaults  as 
enduring,  and  mural  devices  sufficiently  impos- 
ing. The  rock  which  has  been  brought  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Glasgow  burial-ground  is 
bard,  impracticable  basalt ;  but  if  these  active 
people  adopt  the  idea  of  rock-burial,  it  will  be 
drilled  into  sepulchral  galleries  with  as  cer- 
tain success   as  the  softest  sandstone.     In 
some  of  the  obeliscal  tombs  on  the  mount  at 
present,  are  seen  admirable  examples  of  the 
Art  of  cutting  and   polishing   the   hardest 
species  of  granite.     Two  blocks,  one  of  the 
•now-white  stone  of  Aberdeen,  the  other  of 
^He  rose- colored  porphyry  of  Peterhead,  are 
Particularly  observable.     Their  polish  is  as 
perfect  as  that  of  a  vitHeduS 'sun^face,  and,  so 
^^i  the  atmosphere,  loaded  though  it  is  with 
^rid  ingredients,  seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
on  them.     No  marble  surface  could  endure 
^e  action  of  such  solvents.     This  success  in 
polishing  a  material  of  so  great  beauty,  and 
capable  of  being  employed  for  open  air  deco- 
rition  in  large  masses,  promises  an  important 
increase  to  the  means  of  city  decoration.  How 
splendid  an  object,  for  example,  would  the 
lork  column  be,  if  it  were  a  polished  instead 
of  an  opaque  shaft ;  and  surely  if  these  obe- 
lisks at  Glasgow  retain  their  polish  under  the 
shadow  almost  of  the  St.  Rolloz  chunney, 


any  monument  of  the  same  sort  might  safely 
set  the  smoke  of  London  at  defiance. 

The  bridge  of  Glasgow,  meaning  the  low- 
est of  its  three  bridges,  at  the  head  of  the 
Broomielaw,  I  have  characterized  as  a  stately 
object.  It  is-  a  notable  example  of  the  pow- 
er of  certain  segmental  and  parabolic  curves 
te  detract  from  the  effect  of  structures  other- 
wise grand  in  their  dimensions,  and  of  noble 
position.  This  is  a  great  bridge  ;  long,  lofty, 
and  wide,  spanning  a  river  full  of  shipping, 
between  quays  of  cut  stone ;  itself  built  of 
white  cut  granite,  still  comparatively  un- 
sullied. No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  a  noble 
work ;  yet  the  eye  is  sensible  of  something 
uneasy,  it  might  almost  be  called  ungainly, 
in  its  high  piers  and  straight-groined  arches. 
They  were  the  French  who  first  set  us  the 
example  of  these  parabolic  curves  in  the  arch- 
ways of  bridges ;  and  where  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  a  roadway  at  a  very  low  level,  as 
across  the  Seine  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  such  a  form  of  arch 
is  appropriate,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  French 
architect  becomes  elegant.  But  on  the  Clyde, 
at  Glasgow,  between  streets  high  above  the 
water-line  at  both  sides,  with  a  roadway 
necessarily  approaching  a  dead  level,  what- 
ever the  form  of  arch  adopted,  these  sin- 
gularities of  form  are  out  of  place,  and,  even 
though  they  were  required,  have  been  exag- 
gerated. It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
engineers  had  more  regard  to  beauty.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  public  structure  shall  be 
large  andf  convenient.  It  ought  to  have  such 
a  grace  as  the  minds  of  the  beholders  might 
profit  by ;  and  undoubtedly  there  are  certain 
orders  of  curves,  and  certain  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  parts  in  buildings,  which  are  more 
in  harmony  with  the  minds  and  senses  of 
educated  men  than  others.  Let  any  one,  for 
example,  crossing  the  Forth  at  Stirling,  con- 
trast the  form  of  the  arches  in  the  modern 
and  ancient  bridges,  which  there  stand  side 
by  side.  The  one  disturbs,  the  other  delights 
the  eye.  But  it  will  be  said  the  modern  form 
is  the  stronger.  This  is  an  engineering  delu- 
sion ;  the  existence  of  the  old  bridge  at  this 
day  testifies  to  its  strength  better  than  any 
formula ;  and  it  seems  to  have  strength 
enough  to  stand  five  hundred  years  longer. 
It  is  narrow  and  unnecessarily  lofty  ;  but  it 
would  detract  nothing  from  the  beautiful 
effect  of  its  semicircular  arches,  to  lower  it  to 
the  requisite  level,  or  widen  its  roadway  to  a 
capacity  for  modem  traffic.  Notwithstanding 
the  abrupt  lines  of  its  arch-groinings,  the 
Glasgow  bridge  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of 
its  noble  site,  looking  down  as  it  does  over  a 
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double  line  of  wharfs,  nearly  two  miles  in  ex- 
tent, crowded  at  either  side  with  shipping, 
and  from  end  to  end  alive  with  the  production 
and  transfer  of  wealth.  The  shipping  of 
Glasgow,  however,  is  as  nothiag  compared 
with  that  of  Liverpool.  Glasgow  chiefly  needs 
water-carriage  for  its  own  goods  and  its  own 
population ;  but  Liverpool  is  the  port  of  Man- 
chester, of  Leeds,  of  Birmingham,  and  a  dozen 
other  great  towns.  It  is  the  traffic  of  all  the 
great  midland  towns  of  England  that  ascends 
the  Mersey.  But  among  all  the  rivers  in 
Europe,  next  to  the  Thames,  the  Clyde  prob- 
ably takes  precedence  in  the  number  of  its 
river  steamers,  and  in  the  transport  of  pas- 
sengers to  different  localities  along  its  banks, 
lliese  vessels,  which  are  of  considerable  size 
and  very  swift,  have  their  principal  station  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Brooraielaw,  from  which 
they  may  be  said  to  ply  in  an  endless  chain, 
they  come  and  go  in  so  quick  a  succession. 
Descending  the  river  by  one  of  these  water- 
omnibuses,  the  channel  narrows  as  we  pro- 
ceed, till,  opposite  the  extreme  western  limits 
of  tlie  city,  it  contracts  for  a  short  distance 
to  a  mere  ship  canal.  But  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow has  set  to  work  to  cut  its  river  a  wide 
new  channel  at  that  point ;  and  perhaps  be- 
fore these  lines  shall  reach  the  more  distant 
readers  of  The  Dubun  Ukiversity  Magazine 
the  Clyde  will  have  been  put  to  bed  in  its 
new  cradle  by  this  watchful  and  untiring 
nurse  of  commerce.  You  perceive  the  re- 
taining walls  at  either  side  of  the  channel  are 
sunken  and  somewhat  dilapidated  ;  and  the 
swell  caused  by  the  frequent  paddles  of  the 
steamers  brawls  along  the  ragged  masonry 
with  destructive  violence.  But  it  is  from  no 
neglect  towards  the  river  that  these  counter- 
scarps of  its  banks  are  showing  signs  of  sub- 
sidence and  failure.  The  river,  since  they 
were  built,  has  been  scooped  out  by  the  ac- 
tion of  steam-dredges  to  more  than  twice  its 
former  depth,  and  the  old  retaining  walls 
are  merely  following  the  descent  of  their 
foundations.  As  soon  as  the  dredging  oper- 
ations are  complete,  all  will  be  replaced  new 
and  strong.  But  how  abominably  dirty  the 
water  is!  It  is  getting  blacker  and  fouler 
as  we  proceed ;  the  melancholy-looking  mea- 
dows are  all  scalded,  sour  and  discolored, 
inward  from  the  fetid  margin.  Right  and 
left  ascends  the  **  clank  of  hammers  closing 
rivets  up,"  not,  indeed,  in  helmets  and  cui- 
rasses, but  in  engine-boilers  and  iron  steam- 
ships, every  rivet  being  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  reverberation  of  the  hammers  mak- 
ing a  stunning  metallic  din  more  intolerable 
than  a  cannonade.     This  salvo  comes  from 


the  works  of  Mr.  Robert  Napier ;  that  from 
those  of  Messrs.  Tod  and  Macgregor ;  this 
again  resounds  from  the  factories  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Rodger.  These  are  the  nether 
Joves  of  this  Cocytus ;  they  sit  among  their 
sQQoke- clouds  and  thunder. 

As  the  channel  widens  the  waters  become 
somewhat  purer.  The  meadows  at  length, 
with  enough  to  do,  carry  their  green  to  the 
water's  edge.  Here  are  suburban  gioves 
and  villas  on  the  heightofPartickon  the  left, 
and  presently  we  pass,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
some  noble  mansions  of  the  old  style  embo- 
somed in  good  timber.  Elderslee,  where 
once  was  the  seat  of  Wallace  Wight,  and 
Blylheswood,  a  fine  mansion  of  one  of  the 
Campbells,  now  probably  the  most  powerful 
man  of  the  clan,  for  he  is  owner  of  the  ground- 
rents  of  a  great  part  of  Glasgow.  On  this 
side  comes  down  the  dismal  river  Cart  from 
Paisley,  stealing  sluggishly  round  the  '^water- 
neb.**  The  purity  of  the  Clyde  is  not  in- 
creased by  the  accession.  But  it  winds  and 
widens,  and  clarifies  itself  as  it  proceeds ;  and 
at  length,  sweeping  round  the  wooded  slopes 
and  lawns  of  Blantyre,  expands  into  the  head 
of  its  salt-water  estuary  at  Bowling.  Here 
the  ground  which,  so  far,  had  been  low  and 
tame  on  the  northern  bank,  rises  into  a  finely 
wooded  slope  surmounted  by  crags,  and  tren- 
ding away  in  picturesque  hills  and  precipitous 
banks  towards  the  rock  of  Dumbarton.  On 
the  left  hand  the  woods  of  Blantyre  clothe  the 
nearer  acclivities  of  a  corresponding  upland. 
Lord  Blantyre*s  mansion  is  one  of  those  wide- 
spread, large- windowed  edifices  which  par- 
take partly  of  the  character  of  the  great  man- 
sion, partly  of  that  of  the  villa.  It  seems  a 
much  larger  but  less  imposing  house  than  that 
of  Bly  theswood,  and,  like  all  the  great  houses 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  is  built  of  fine  cut 
stone.  The  prospect  towards  the  river  com- 
mands a  moving  procession  of  all  kinds  of 
shipping  passing  and  re-passing  along  the 
base  of  the  wooded,  crag-crowned  eminences 
above  described ;  but  unhappily  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  subjects  of  the  panorama  leave  the 
trail  of  the  carbon  behind  them.  With  re« 
gard  to  the  woods  here  and  elsewhere  about 
the  shores  of  the  Clyde,  beech  seems  to  be 
the  principal  timber,  and  that  not  of  a  large 
growth.  The  aspect  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  landscape  is  consequently  somewhat  tame. 
Below  Bowling  the  estuary  continues  to  ex- 
pand till  we  pass  the  battlemented  sea- rock 
of  Dumbarton,  and  enter  on  the  great  basin 
between  Helensburg  and  Greenock.  Two 
permanent  smoke  depots,  on  the  left,  indicate 
the  respective  positions  of  Port  Glasgow  and 
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Greenock.  With  neither  of  these  have  we 
anything  to  do,  our  business  being  with  Glas- 
gow proper  and  its  marine  suburbs,  of  which 
we  have  just  arrived  opposite  one  of  the  most 
considerable,  Helensburg,  stretching  about  a 
couple  of  miles  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  estuary,  towards  the  entrance  of  that 
branch  of  it  called  the  Gair  Loch.  The  basin  of 
the  Clyde,  which  has  Greenock  and  Port  Glas- 
gow on  its  southern  shore,  expands  north- 
ward into  three  several  collateral  lochs,  the 
Gair  (or  short)  Loch,  Loch  Long,  with  its 
subordinate  branch  of  Loch  Goil,  aod  the 
Holy  Loch.  Collectively  these  localilies  lie 
Hi  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
from  Glasgow,  and  for  twenty  miles  and  up- 
wards, in  the  SLStgregaX^,  their  coasts  are 
studded  with,  tb^  bathing  ana  summer 
villas  of  the  Glasgow  citizens.  There  is  no 
such  assemblage  of  marine  lodges  in  the 
world.  At  Helensburg,  at  the  eastern  or 
nearer  extremity  of  the  district,  the  Clyde 
still  retains  some  trace  of  its  fresh- water  im- 
purities. At  the  Gair  Loch  these  are  nearly 
imperceptible,  and  below  Loch  Long  disap- 
pear altogether.  It  is  not,  however,  until 
you  get  embayed  in  some  of  these  collateral 
fiords,  that  you  lose  sight  of  the  permanent 
eyesore  of  the  smoke  of  Greenock.  The 
Dukes  of  Argyle  have  wisely  planted  their 
palace  of  Jtosneath  on  the  inward  slope  of 
the  headland  which  separates  the  Gair  Loch 
from  the  outer  waters,  and  have  wrapped 
themselves  up  in  a  screen  of  thick  wood, 
through  whicn  they  expose  only  a  turret  of 
their  stables  towards  the  latter.  Helensburg 
is  more  of  a  town  than  any  other  of  these  col- 
lections of  villas.  Its  long  and  somewhat  glar- 
ing series  of  shops,  villas,  and  rival  churches, 
terminates  opposite  Hosneath,  in  another  set 
of  ducal  stables,  a  substantial  square  build- 
ing, almost  handsome  enough  itself  for  the 
residence  of  a  peer.  Rosneath  is  a  pillared 
palace,  the  columns  reaching  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  parapet,  low,  but  smooth  and 
large,  and  of  a  rich-toned  delicate  stone, 
looking  out  with  an  air  of  polished  placidity 
from  between  clumps  of  ancient  timber.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Gair  Loch  all  the 
resources  of  villa  architecture  have  been  put 
in  execution.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
mansions,  the  lodges,  or  the  mere  boxes  dis- 
play most  elegance,  or  best  adaptation  to 
their  uses.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  along 
ihb  series  of  marine  retreats,  the  very  best 
examples  may  be  seen  of  the  most  that  can 
be  done  with  a  limited  sum  and  within  hmit- 
ed  space,  for  the  accommodation  of  families 
coming  to  country  quarters  for  the  summer 


season.  Not  but  that  there  are  occasional 
examples  of  bad  taste,  as  where  some  am- 
bitious citizen  designs  a  Tudor  villa  with  an 
inordinate  excess  oi  gables  and  finials,  or,  it 
may  be,  a  Rhinfels,  or  a  Tillietudlem,  on  his 
half-acre.  One  (Walter)  Scottic  enthusiast 
has  reproduced,  with  marvellous  fidelity  to 
everything  old,  rude,  and  inconvenient,  the 
ideal  of  a  turreted  house  of  the  Tullyveolan 
character.  It  stands  on  a  projecting  rood  of 
ground,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  at  Port 
Glasgow,  and  looks  out  from  amid  the  smoke 
of  successively  passing  steamers  with  a  wo- 
ful  air  of  folly  and  inappropriateness.  There 
are,  however,  but  few  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral neatness,  compactness,  and  elegance  of 
the  villus.  Some  are  of  white  cut  stone,  some 
cemented,  and  others  built  of  the  black  basalt 
of  the  countrv,  relieved  by  white  coi<^ns  and 
architraves.  'Ihese  last  have  a  particularly 
pretty  and  comforUible  appearance;  others, 
again,  of  the  more  ambitious  class,  alTect  the 
style  of  the  Italian  villa,  with  the  Delvidere 
tower.  On  a  promontory  of  the  Gair  Loch 
there  is  a  very  effective  piece  of  lawn  and 
villa  in  this  taste.  The  richly -decora  ted 
white  spire  of  a  Free  church  rising  from  the 
adjoining  woods,  and  the  dark,  square- set 
Belvidere,  backed  by  the  disU\nt  highlands 
which  tower  over  the  head  of  Loch  Long, 
make  a  charming  picture.  The  woods  of 
Rosneath  are  succeeded,  as  we  approach  the 
entrance  to  Loch  Long,  by  the  villa  districts 
of  Cove  and  Killcreiggan.  The  promontory 
of  Strowan,  separating  Loch  Long  from  the 
Holy  Loch,  is  in  like  manner  fringed  with 
the  white  line  of  villas  of  Strone  Point. 
Rounding  the  promontory,  we  come  on  Kil- 
mun.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch  we 
have  Sand  Bank  and  Kirn;  and,  again, 
coming  out  on  the  Clyde  side,  we  find, 
stretching  westward  from  the  entrance  to 
the  Holy  Loch  for  a  distance  of,  perhaps, 
two  miles  along  the  shore,  another  series  of 
beautiful  bathing  villas  called  Dunoou.  At 
each  of  these  localities  is  a  jetty,  and  at 
each  jetty  during  the  season  are  constant 
arrivals  and  departures  of  river  steamers.  It 
is  half  an  hour  to  Greenock,  and  thence  to 
Glasgow,  by  railway,  an  hour  ;  so  that  the 
man  of  business,  leaving  his  family  in  pure 
air  and  among  delightful  scenery  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  may  be  seated  at  his  desk 
among  the  lucrative  disagreeables  of  Glas- 
gow at  ten.  Hence  the  enormous  traffic  by 
river  steamers,  constantly  carrying  this  great 
movable  population  to  and  from  their  town 
and  country  residences.  The  families  of 
Glasgow  men  of  business  thus  enjoy  a  larger 
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share  of  variety  and  of  the  enjoyments  to 
be  derived  from  fine  country  scenery  and  a 
fine  sea-side  than  those  of,  perhaps,  any 
other  citizens  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  But 
there  are  the  two  drawbacks  of  comparative 
absenteeism  of  their  male  members  except 
on  Saturdays  at  e'en,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  a  sooty  atmosphere,  on  the  other.  Loch 
Long  and  the  Holy  Loch  reach  boldly  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Argyle- 
shire.  The  former,  in  particular,  with  its  col- 
lateral arm  of  Loch  Goil,  exhibits  scenery  of 
ffreat  grandeur,  and  entire  seclusion  from  the 
busy  world  of  the  Clyde.  The  Holy  Loch 
itself  does  not  penetrate  nearly  so  far,  but  it 
may  be  viewed  as  forming  part  of  the  long, 
deep,  and  picturesque  Loch  Eck,  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  a  short,  broad  channel 
into  Its  upper  extremity.  A  lovelier  combi- 
nation of  land,  water,  and  mountain  cannot 
foe  desired  than  is  presented  by  the  Holy 
Loch.  The  forms  of  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  are  particularly  graceful. 
A  road,  level  and  smooth  as  an  avenue, 
encircles  the  inlet,  and  leads  up  between 
green,  steep,  impending  mountains  to  Loch 
Eck ;  thence,  within  the  compass  of  an  easy 
drive,  you  may  cross  by  Glen  Finnert,  amid 
grand  and  rugged  scenery,  to  Ardentinny  on 
Loch  Long  on. the  right,  and  so  round  by 
Strone,  on  the  one  side ;  or  may  make  a  cir- 
cuit to  ihe  left,  and  embrace  another  equally 
delightful  scope  of  highlands,  terminating  at 
Sand  Bank.  BH  the  outlets  of  Glasgow 
are  not  yet  exhausted.  That  little  town  of 
villas  at  Wemyss  Bay,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  estuary,  is  another  delightful,  de- 
tached suburb ;  and  beyond  this,  Largs,  and 
still  farther  westward,  Millport,  on  the 
Greater  Cumbray  Island  ;  and  here,  again, 
on  the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  the  northern  side, 
Rothesay  ;  and  even  farther  off,  in  Arran, 
Brodick  and  Lamlash  :  all  these  placed  are 
mainly  supported  by  the  concourse  of  fami 
lies  from  Glasgow.  But  at  Dunoon  ends 
what  ma}"^  be  called  the  marine  suburb  of 
this  wonderful  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  probable  limit 
to  the  growth  of  this  vast  industrial  hive. 
Glasgow  is  comparatively  independent  of 
the  casualties  which  might  be  speculated  on 
as  impediments  to  the  increase  of  most  of 
our  other  large  cities.  A  further  fall  in 
rents,  from  the  operation  of  free  trade,  a 
reverse  in  India,  or  a  financial  catastrophe 
at-home,  would  depopulate  large  districts  of 
London.  A  succession  of  short  cotton  crops, 
r  a  year's  hostilities  with  America,  would 
oreak  up  Manchester;  but  Glasgow  owes 
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nothing  to  the  presence  of  a  landed  or  pro- 
fessional aristocracy  or  of  a  colonial  proprie- 
tary; and  although  largely  occupied  with 
the  manufacture  of  cottons,  yet  has  no  ex- 
clusive dependence  on  that  or  any  other 
branch  of  trade  exercised  on  an  imported 
raw  material.  If  all  its  cotton  factories  were 
closed  tomorrow,  the  hum  of  industry 
would  hardly  be  less  loud  or  incessant.  Its 
ships,  engines,  and  machinery  are  its  staple 
articles  of  trade ;  and  the  iron  and  coal  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  these  are  drawn 
from  the  eartn  on  which  the  factories  stand. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  catastrophe 
short  of  a  complete  social  disruption,  which 
can  put  an  end  to  the  demand  for  steam- 
vessels,  s^am-engines,  ai^d  mill  machinery. 
Every  new  improvement  in  machinery  ne- 
cessitates a  renewal  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
the  apparatus  of  the  factory.  Ingenious 
men  are  continually  busy  in  devising  fresh 
mechanical  aids  in  every  branch  of  produc- 
tion. A  mill-owner,  or  other  manufacturer, 
who  has  not  changed  his  machinery  for  two 
or  three  years,  is  left  hopelessly  behind'  in 
the  race  of  competition.  So  it  is  in  the  en- 
gines of  steam- vessels,  and  in  the  form,  and 
build  of  the  vessels  themselves.  There  will 
be  demand  for  these  as  long  as  civilization 
lasts;  and  these,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  like  products  of  the  mine  and  the  forge, 
Glrtdgow  can  always  supply  from  within  her- 
self. Her  destiny,  therefore,  seems  to  be  one 
of  steady  and  secure  progress;  and  it  i^  no 
rash  conjecture  to  predict  that  men  of  the 
present  generation  may  live  to  see  her  popu- 
lation mount  to  three-quarters  pf  a  millldti.  ' 
The  political  leanings  of  the  people  of 
Glasgow  are  democratic  ;  but  being  men  of 
business,  they  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
value  of  order ;  and  there  is  no  city  in  the 
empire  where  a  revolutionist  would  be  likely 
to  receive  less  favor.  War  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, and  the  cessation  of  rival  industry 
among  competing  nations,  may  not  be  as  re- 
pulsive ideas  to  set  before  them  as  a  philan- 
thropist might  wish ;  and  thousands  who 
would  proffer  themselves  as  special  consta- 
bles to  suppress  the  least  attempt  at  a  street 
riot  at  home,  sympathize  enthusiastically 
with  the  cause  of  Mazzini,  and  throng  in 
ecstasy  to  listen,  although  they  do  not  un- 
perstand  his  language,  to  the  orations  of 
Gavazzi.  In  the  personnel  of  its  mercantile 
classes — saving,  of  course,  some  individual 
exceptions — Glasgow  must  be  satisfied  to 
rank  after  Liverpool.  The  merchants  of 
Liverpool  are  more  citizens  of  the  world,  and 
better  graced  with  worldly  accomplishmentJ. 
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In  tbU  respect  tbey  eland  first,  perhaps,  in 
Britain.  But,  energetic  though  they  are, 
they  want  the  eager  industry  of  the  people 
of  Glasgow.  It  was  here  the  steam-engine 
was  first  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  floating 
vessels ;  here  that  the  substitution  of  iron 
for  timber  in  the  construction  of  shipping, 
first  made  us  independent  of  imported  ma- 
terials in  the  production  of  these  prime 
agents  in  civilization ;  here  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  an  inland  city  first  set  the  example  of 
opening  a  way  for  the  sea  and  its  heaviest 
burthens  to  their  doors,  through  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  of  shallow  river,  so  that  first- 
class  frigates  now  lie  at  their  wharfs,  receiv- 
ing their  engines  out  of  the  machine-makers' 
yards,  where  twenty  years  ago  would  hardly 
nave  been  water  for  a  frigate  s  tender.  Per- 
haps in  the  whole  course  of  centralizing  in- 
tenerence,  there  never  occurred  a  more 
monstrous  instance  of  presumption  than  in 
the  authorities  at  Somerset  House  claiming 
to  transfer  the  management  of  the  Clyde  to 
London.  Glasgow,  it  is  true,  measured  by 
population,  is  but  a  sixth  part  of  London  ; 
out  measured  by  the  wealth  they  respectively 
produce,  London  is  not  a  sixth  part  of 
Glasgow.  The  one  has  grown  great  by  the 
absorption  of  the  wealth  of  the  provinces ; 
the  other,  without  depriving  the  country  of 
a  ungle  rich  resident,  of  a  single  profitiible 
trade  or  beneficial  institution,  has  grown 
rich  by  the  conversion  of  the  gifts  of  nature 
into  new  forms  of  value  and  utility,  which  it 
adds  from  year  to  year  to  the  national  stock 
of  wealth.  K  ever  a  community  have  given 
practical  evidence  of  the  capacity  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  the  country,  it  has  been  this  of 
Glasgow.  In  the  midst  of  their  prosperity 
and  just  elation,  however,  mrgit  amari  aliquid, 
A  population,  in  great  part  composed  of 
the  dregs  of  the  Irish  workhouses,  has  sprung 
up  amongst  them,  and  they  groan,  like  our- 
selves, under  an  oppressive  poor-rate.  Of 
£65,000  poor-rate  levied  off  one  parish  in 
Glasgow,  £45,000  is  consumed  by  Irish. 
They  ship  these  wretches  back  to  Belfast, 
and  Belfast  reships  them  to  Glasgow  ;  unpro- 
fitable commerce!  The  odor  in  which  the 
Irish  at  large  are  held  in  Glasgow  is  not  ren- 
dered the  less  pungent  by  these  interchanges. 
We  are  regarded  as  beggarly,  proud,  lazy, 
Popish,  and  disaffected.  We  cannot  all, 
however,  be  iron-workers,  or  even  cotton- 
spinners  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  a  more 
inst  and  temperate  judgment  of  our  demer- 
its would  probably  be  formed  by  a  commu- 
nity less  busy  and  more  reflective.    The 


weak  side  of  prosperity  is  its  intolerance  of 
the  ill  success  in  life  of  others.  They  have 
a  similar  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  High- 
landers.  Democratic  in  a  high  degree — re- 
publican even,  if  a  republic  could  be  com- 
passed without  a  disturbance — they  have, 
nevertheless,  a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
titles,  and  regard  individual  noblemen  with 
singular  consideration.  The  Duke  of  Athol, 
however,  was  near  being  roughly  treated 
when  he  lately  descended  from  his  Gram- 
pians to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  their 
new  bridge.  The  Duke  is  a  Celt  and  a  Free- 
mason ;  both  characters  involving  a  kind  of 
sentiment  with  which  the  Glasgow  people — 
though  three-fourths  of  Celtic  origin  them- 
selves— have  little  sympathy  ;  and  he  came 
amongst  them,  laden  with  the  odium  of  that 
unhappy  right  (or  rather  *  wrong)  of  way 
throu£;h  Glen  Tilt.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  passage  through  Glen  Tilt  had  be- 
come dedicated  to  the  public  before  the  Duke 
sought  to  revive  the  privilege  formerly  exer- 
cised by  his  father  and  grandfather,  of  stop- 
ping the  passage  on  the  occasion  of  great 
hunting  matches.  It  seems  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  deer  to  fly  even  from  the  scent  of 
man;  and  that  once,  when  the  Duke  had 
projected  a  grand  hunting  match  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
and  had  got  the  deer  assembled  in  Glen  Tilt, 
some  unsavory  traveller  passed  up  the  defile, 
and  the  herd  getting  wind  of  him,  went  off 
fh  disgust.  When  the  royal  huntress  came 
ia  Glen  Tilt  next  morning,  there  were  no 
deer  to  catch,  and  the  Duke's  disappoint- 
ment was  excessive,  as  well  as  his  annoyance, 
at  what  he  considered  an  intrusion  on  his 
rights.  Hence  the  prohibition,  the  assertion 
of  the  counter-right,  the  collision,  and  the 
lawsuit,  which  is  still  pending.  In  the  mean- 
time, and  we  believe  ever  since  the  first  as* 
sertion  of  the  Duke's  claim,  every  one  who 
is  not  above  asking,  obtains  permission  to 
pass,  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  seems  no 
more  than  justice  to  say  this  much  on  the 
Duke's  behalf,  although  he  is  alleged  to  be 
so  proud  a  man  that  he  disclaims  the  servi- 
ces of  all  apologists,  and  would  not  even  con- 
descend to  disavow  the  forged  letter,  bearing 
his  signature,  which  was  published  by  the 
Times.  He  may  be  proud,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Glen  Tilt  he  probably  is  wrong ;  but 
whether  he  resent  the  liberty  taken  with  his 
name  or  not,  he  cannot  help  the  fact  being 
here  recorded,  that  while  other  Highland 
proprietors  have  turned  their  once  cheerful 
straths  into  sheep-walks  and  solitudes,  he 
has  not  allowed  a  single  man  of  his  tenantry 
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to  leave  his  estate.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  the  public  and  such  a  man  do  not  un- 
derstand one  another  better. 

An  instructive  lesson  may  be  derived  from 
noticing  the  names  over  the  shop-fronts  of 
Glasgow.  A  ]arg«  proportion  are  those 
of  men  of  Highland  descent.  It  is,  in  great 
measure,  a  Celtic  population ;  though  here 
the  Celts  are  in  such  disrepute.  Quam  te- 
mere  in  nosmet !  Surely  there  must  be  as 
much  in  soil,  air,  and  occupation,  as  there  is 
in  blood,  that  makes  distinctions  between 
classes  and  families  of  men.  The  slothful- 
ness  and  imaginativeness  of  the  Highlander 
are  here  converted  into  an  immitigable  ac- 
tivity and  positiveness.  One-half,  probably, 
of  the  most  prosperous  men  of  business  in 
the  city  are  of  {lighland  extraction.  Celt 
and  Saxon  alike  indulge  a  liberal  love  of 
whiskey,  which  they  carry  off  with  exem- 
plary steadiness.  We  here  in  Ireland  neither 
drink  so  much  nor  spend  so  much  as  these 
thriving  and  sober-minded  people;  yet  we 
are  accused  of  drunkenness  and  extrava- 
gance.    It  is  consolatory  to  think,  that,  after 


all,  there  is  nothing  in  the  blood  of  three  oat 
of  four  of  our  countrymen  which  need  im- 
pede them  in  the  pursuit  either  of  wealth  or 
knowledge.  But  it  is  time  to  remember  that 
we  went  into  these  digressions  oppoaite 
Dunoon. 

The  style  of  building  in  Rothesay,  and  the 
other  lower  towns  on  the  Clyde,  has  less  of 
the  villa  character  than  in  those  we  have 
passed  by.  The  shipping,  scattered  over  a 
broader  surface,  no  longer  crowd  the  river. 
The  mansions  and  parks  on  the  shore  are 
more  wide-spread,  secluded,  and  aristocratic ; 
and,  as  in  Banvard's  Panorama  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  appearance  of^he  blue  watenr 
below  New  Orleans  indicates  that  the  exhi- 
bition draws  to  a  close,  so  the  swell  that 
meets  us  as  we  pass  beyond  the  Lesser  Cum- 
bray,  and  come  in  sight  of  the  Crai^of  Ailsa, 
tells  that  we  are  out  of  the  Clyde.  We  leave 
the  scene  of  much  enjoyment,  of  many  kind- 
nesses, and,  let  us  hope,  of  some  instruction, 
with  a  hearty  aspiration — M  Glasgow  ficur- 
ish  / 


*«  ^  II 


Mrs.  Sherwood. — ^We  have  this  week  to 
record  the  death  of  an  old  and  valued  writer, 
whose  tales  have  long  been  cherished  by 
youthful  readers.  We  are  indebted  for  th« 
following  biographical  notice  to  '*  The  illus- 
trated London  News:'* — Mrs.  Sherwood,  one 
of  the  most  popular  writers  of  juvenile  and 
serious  fiction,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  George 
Butt,  Chaplain  to  George  III.,  Vicar  of  Kid- 
derminster, and  Rector  of  Stanford,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester.  Dr.  Butt  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  family  of  Sir  William  De 
Butt,  well  known  as  physician  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  mentioned  as  such  by  Shakspeare. 
Mary  Martha  Butt,  afterwards  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
was  born  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1775.  In  1803,  she  married 
her  cousin  Henry  Sherwood,  of  the  53d 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  India  the  same  year,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  zealous  labors  in  the  cause 
of  religion  amongst  the  soldiers  and  natives 
dwelling  around  her,  Henry  Martyn  and  the 
Right  Rev.  Daniel  Corrie,  D.D.,  late  Bishop 
of  Madras,  became  acquainted  with  her, 
and"!  the  intimacy  which  then  commenced 
remained  unbroken  until  death.  Her  prin- 
cipal works  were,  that  exceedingly  favorite 
tale  of  "  Henry  and  his  Bearer ;"  also,  "  The 
Lsdj  of  the  Manor,"  "  The  Church  Cate- 


chism," "The  Nun,"  "  TheFairchild  Family," 
and,  more  recently,  "The  Golden  Garland 
of  Inestimable  Delight."  The  great  number 
of  her  books  prevents  an  enumeration  of  even 
the  most  popular  of  them.  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
husband.  Captain  Sherwood,  expired  after  a 
most  trying  illness,  at  Twickenham,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1849.  The  fatigues  she 
went  through  in  devoted  attention  to  him, 
and  the  bereavement  she  experienced  at  the 
severance  by  fate  of  a  union  of  nearly  half  a 
centurv,  were  the  ultimate  cause  of  her  own 
demise.  Though  she  was  of  an  advanced 
age,  her  mental  faculties  never  failed  her,  and 
she  preserved  a  religious  cheerfulness  of  mind 
to  the  last.  She  expired  at  Twickenham,  sur- 
surrounded  by  her  family,  on  Monday,  the  2 2d 
October,  leaving  one  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mar- 
tyn Sherwood,  Rector  of  B  rough  ton  Hacket, 
and  the  Vicar  of  White  Ladies,  Ashton, 
Worcestershire,  and  two  daughters.  The 
eldest  is  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and  mother 
of  a  numerous  family.  The  younger  has  al- 
ways resided  with  her  parents,  and  has,  of 
late  years,  assisted  in  her  mother's  writings, 
and  bids  fair  to  continue  her  parent's  reputa- 
tion. She  has  been,  we  are  informed,  intrust- 
ed, by  her  mother's  special  desire,  with 
papers  containing  the  records  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wcHDd's  life,  whicn  will  shortly  be  published. 
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Who  will  venture  to  make  catalogue  of 
the  possible  results  of  tbe  "  Submarine  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  ?"  The  more  we  meditate, 
the  more  new  wonders  open  before  us.  We 
are  running  a  race  with  Time  ;  we  outstrip 
the  sun,  with  the  round  world  for  the  race- 
course. Yet,  let  us  not  boast :  we  do  not 
mo  the  race,  but  that  more  than  a  hundred 
million  horsepower  invisible  to. us,  which 
was  created  with  the  sun.  We  are  but  the 
atoms  involved,  and  borne  about  in  the 
secrets  of  n;iture.  And  the  secrets — what 
know  we  of  thera  ?  The  facts  only  of  a  few 
of  them  :  the  main-springs  of  their  action  are, 
and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  hidden.  The 
world  progresses ;  it  has  its  infant  state,  its 
manhood  state,  and  its  old  age :  in  what 
state  are  wc  now  ?  and  what  is  the  world's 
age?  Madame  de  Stacl  considered  it  quite 
in  its  youth — only  fifteen — scarcely  respon- 
sible! It  seems,  however,  making  rapid 
growth.  Is  it  past  the  conceited  epoch,  and 
now  cutting  its  wise  teeth  ?  We  stand  like 
spectators  at  the  old  fair-show ;  we  see  the 
motley,  the  ever  busy,  ever  running  harle- 
quin and  columbine ;  we  are  astonished  at 
the  fooleries,  and  are  amazed  at  the  wit,  the 
practical  wisdom,  the  magical  wand  power 
of  the  fanUistic  descendants  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine ;  and 
we  laugh  to  behold  the  shuffling  step  of  old 
Grandfather  Time,  as 

*•  Panting:  Time  toiled  after  them  in  vain." 

It  is  through  the  agency  of  mind  that  a 
few  secrets  are  disclosed  to  us,  and  for  our 
use.  We  call  the  recipient  and  the  inventor 
Genius.  It  is  given,  as  it  is  wanted,  at  the 
right  time,  and  for  the  preordained  purpose. 
Vre  are  skeptical  as  to  **  mute  inglorious 
Hiltons."  Where  the  gift  is  bestowed  it  is 
used  ;  and  if  it  appear  to  be  partially  used, 
it  is  where  partially  given,  that  one  man  may 
advance  one  step,  his  successor  another — and 
thus  invention  leads  to  invention.  Genius 
for  one  thing  arises  in  one  age,  and  sleeps 
after  his  deed  is  done;  genius  for  another 


thing  succeeds  him.  Who  shall  dare  to 
limit  the  number  ?  One  thing  only  we 
pause  to  admire — how  seldom  does  the  gift 
fall  upon  bad  men ! 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  those  who  have 
had  thrown  in  upon  their  minds  a  wondrous 
vision  of  things  to  come,  which  they  were 
not  allowed,  themselves,  to  put  forth  in 
manifest  action  to  the  world.  There  have 
been  seers  of  knowledge  ;  and,  perhaps, 
prophesiers  in  facts.  No  one  will  credit  the 
assertion,  therefore  wc  make  it  not,  that 
thousands  of  years  ago  steam  was  known, 
and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life.  We 
call,  then,  certain  records  the  prophecies  of 
Facts  ;  that  is,  there  was  a  certain  practical 
knowledge,  which  in  its  description  is  pro- 
phetic 01  a  new  knowledge  to  be  developed. 
Semirarais  set  up  a  pillar  on  which  it  was 
written,  "  I,  Semirarais,  by  means  of  iron 
made  roads  over  impassable  mountains, 
where  no  beasts  [of  burthen]  come."  Did 
Semirarais  prophesy  a  railroad — or  were 
there  Brunells  and  Stephensons  then  ? 
When  Horaer  spake  of  the  ships  of  the 
Phocaeans,  how  they  go  direct  to  the  place 
of  their  venture,  "knowing  the  mind"  of 
the  navigator,  "  covered  with  cloud  and 
vapor,"  had  the  old  blind  bard  a  raind's-eye 
vision  of  our  stenra-ships  ?  Many  more  may 
be  the  prophecies  of  Facts;  for  in  these 
cases  doubtless  there  were  facts,  the  pro- 
phecy being  in  the  telling. 

But  there  have  been  visions  also  without 
facts — that  is,  without  the  practical  visions 
of  an  inward  knowledge — wherein  nature  had 
given  a  mirror  and  bade  genius  look  into  it. 
Friar  Bacon's  prophecy  is  an  example. 

**  Bridges,"  says  he,  "  unsupported  by 
arches,  can  be  made  to  span  the  foaming 
current;  man  shall  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  safely  breathing,  and  treading 
with  firm  step  on  the  golden  sands  nsver 
brightened  by  the  light  of  day.  Call  but 
the  secret  powers  of  Sol  and  Luna  into  ac- 
tion, and  behold  a  single  steersman,  sitting 
at  the  helm,  guiding  the  vessel  which  divides 
the  waves  with  greater  rapidity  than  if  she 
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had  been  filled  with  a  crew  of  mariDers  toiliDg 
at  the  oars.  And  the  loaded  chariot,  no 
longer  encumbered  by  the  panting  steeds, 
darts  on  its  course  with  relentless  force  and 
rapidity.  Let  the  pure  and  simple  elements 
do  thy  labor ;  bind  the  eternal  elements,  and 
yoke  them  to  the  same  plough." 

Here  are  poetry  and  philosophy  wound 
together,  making  a  wondrous  chain  of  pro- 
phecy. Who  shall  adventure  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  that  golden  chain,  which  the  oldest 
of  poets  told  us  descended  from  heaven  to 
earth,  li^iking  them  as  it  were  together? 
Was  it  an  electric  fluid  in  which  mind  and 
matter  were  in  indissoluble  union  ? 

What  prophetic  truths  may  yet  be  extract- 
ed from  myth  and  fable,  and  come  blazing 
like  comets  we  know  not  whence,  into  the 
world's  field !  Hermes  "  the  inventor," 
what  is  his  wand,  serpent- twined,  and  its 
meaning,  brought  into  vulgar  translation, 
and  seen  in  the  buffoonery  of  harlequinade  ? 
of  what  new  power  may  it  not  be  the  poeti- 
cal prototype  ?  Who  shall  contemplate  the 
mutiplicity  of  nature's  facts,  and  the  myriads 
of  multiplicities  in  their  combination? 
Knowing  that  all  that  has  ever  been  written 
or  spoken,  in  all  languages,  is  but  the  com- 
bination of  a  few  sounds  transferred  to  the 
alphabet  of  twenty- four  letters,  or  even  less, 
are  we  not  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  myriads  of  faets,  in  their 
interchangings,  combinations,  and  wonderful 
dovetailings  ? 

Perhaps,  that  we  may  not  know  too  much 
before  our  time,  facts  are  withdrawn  from  us 
as  others  are  protruded.  Memory  may  sleep, 
that  invention  may  awake.  Did  we  know 
by  what  machinery  Stonehenge  was  built, 
we  might  have  rested  satisfied  with  a  power 
inadequate  to  oth^r  and  new  wants,  for  which 
that  power  might  have  been  no  help.  Ar- 
chimedes did  that  which  we  cannot  do,  in 
order  that  we  might  do  that  which  he  did 
not.     Who  shall  lift  the  veil  of  possibility  ? 

Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  as  the  mind  is 
made  inventive,  (and  there  is  no  seeming 
probability  that  a  faculty  once  given  will  be 
taken  away  from  our  created  nature,)  there 
is  a  large  and  inexhaustible  store- house, 
wherefrom  it  shall  have  liberty  to  gather 
and  to  combine.  We  do  not  believe  that 
steam  itself,  the  miracle  of  our  age,  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  stepping-stone  to  the  dis- 
covery of  another  power — means  superseding 
means.  There  is  and  will  be  no  end,  as  long 
as  the  fabric  of  the  world  lasts. 

There  is  an  old  German  play,  in  which 
the  whimsical  idea  of  bringing  the  Past 


and  Present  together  in  dramatis  pentma 
is  amusingly  embodied.  We  forget  the 
particulars,  but  we  think  Caesar  or  Cicero 
figures  in  the  dialogue.  The  ridiculous  is 
their  laughable  ignorance  of  the  commonest 
things.  The  modern  takes  out  his  watch 
and  puts  it  to  his  ear,  and  tells  the  ancient 
the  hour  of  the  day.  This  is  but  one  out  of 
many  puzzling  new  things ;  but,  even  here, 
how  little  is  told  of  the  real  post- Ciceronian 
inventions ;  for  the  object  of  the  play  is  to 
show  the  skill  of  the  Germans  only ;  it  is  bat 
an  offering  to  the  German  genius  of  inven- 
tion. 

Could  a  tale  of  Sinbad's  voyage  have  been 
read  to  the  Roman — how,  as  he  approached 
the  mountain,  the  nails  flew  out  of  the  sliip, 
for  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  load -stone 
— he  would  have  thought  it  only  fantasti- 
cally stupid ;  and  if  he  had  laughed,  it  would 
have  been  at  the  narrator's  expense.  And 
so,  indeed,  it  has  fared  with  discoverers: 
they  have  been  before  the  time  of  elucida- 
tion, like  Friar  Bacon ;  and  some  for  fear  of 
ridicule  have  kept  back  thdr  knowledge; 
but  not  many  perhaps;  for  knowledge,  when 
it  is  touched  by  genius,  becomes  illuminated 
and  illuminating,  and  will  shine  though  naen 
may  shut  the  door,  and  stay  themselves  out- 
side and  see  it  not,  while  it  brightens  up 
only  the  four  walls  of  a  small  chamber  as  it 
were  with  the  magic  lantern  in  a  student's 
hand.  Whereas  it  ought,  according  to  its 
power,  to  gild  the  universe.  The  secresy  of 
invention  is  rather  of  others*  doing — of  aa 
envious  or  doubting  world  of  lookers  on,  than 
of  the  first  perceiving  genius.  Fortunately, 
the  gift  of  genius,  as  mtended  for  the  use  of 
mankind,  comes  with  an  expansive  desire  oC 
making  it  known. 

If  the  memory  of  tradition  fails,  and  some 
inventions  are  lost,  that  their  details  may 
not  hamper  the  faculty  that  should  take  aK 
together  a  new  line,  so  have  we  what  we 
may  term  false  lines,  that  yet,  nevertheless, 
lead  into  the  true.  Science  may  walk  in  an 
apparently  unnecessary  labyrinth,  and  awhile 
be  lost  in  the  wildest  mazes,  and  yet  come 
out  into  day  at  last,  and  have  picked  up 
more  than  it  sought  by  the  way.  Wisdom 
herself  may  have  been  seen  sometimes  wear- 
ing the  fool's  cap.  The  child's  play  of  toss- 
ing up  an  apple  has  ended  in  establishing 
the  law  of  gravitation.  The  boy  Watt, 
amused  himself  in  watching  a  kettle  on  the 
fire ;  his  genius  touched  it,  and  it  grew  and 
grew  into  a  steam-engine ;  and,  like  the  giant 
in  the  show,  that  shook  off  his  limbs,  and 
each  became  another  giant,  myriads  of  gt- 
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gantic  machines,  of  eoormous  power,  hun- 
ared-armed  Briareuses,  are  running  to  and 
firo  in  the  earth,  doing  the  bidding  of  the 
boy  observant  at  his  grandam's  hearth.     Is 
there  an  Arabian  tale,  with  all  its  magic 
wonders,  that  can  equal  this  ?    We  said  that 
Wisdom  has  worn  the  fool's  cap ;  true,  and 
Foolery  was  the  object — the  philosopher's 
itone;   but  in  the  wildest  vagaries  of  her 
thought,  there^were  wise  things  said  and 
done,  and  her  secretary.  Common  Sense, 
made  notes  of  the  good;  and  all  was  put 
down  together  in  a  strange  short-hand,  intel- 
ligible to  the  initiated ;  and  the  facts  of  value 
were  culled,  in  time,  and  sif[ed  from  the  fol- 
lies, and  from  the  disguises — for  there  were 
disguises,  that  strangers  should  not  pry  into 
tbem  before  the  allowed  hour.     Alchemv 
has  been   the  parent    of    chemistry — that 
"  i€iifrriikri  ispa,"  and  its  great  mysteries,  to 
reveal  which  was  once  death ! !    Secrets  were 
hidden  under  numbers,  letters,  signs  of  the 
Kodiac,  animals,   plants,   and   organic   sub- 
stances.    Thus  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  al- 
chemists, the  basilisk,  the  dragon,  the  red 
and  green  lions,  were  the  sulphates  of  cop- 
per and  of  iron ;  the  salamander,  the  fire ; 
milk  of  the  black  cow,  mercury;  the  c^q, 
gold ;  the  red  dragon,  cinnabar.     There  is  a 
carious  specimen,  in  the  work  of  the  monk 
Theophilus,  translated  by  Mr.  Hendrie,  how 
to  make  Spanish  gold : — 

"  The  Gentiles,  whoso  skilfulness  in  this 
vt  is  probable,  make  basilisks  in  this  man- 
ner:     They  have  under-ground  a  house, 
balled  with  stones  everywhere,  above  and 
below,  with  two  very  small  windows,  so  nar- 
'^W  that    scarcely   any   light    can   appear 
tfarough  them :  in  this  house  they  place  two 
,  ^Id  cocks,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  they 
ff**"e  them  plenty  of  food.    When  these  have 
'become  fat,  through  the  heat  of  their  good 
?25^'^'®"»  ^^®y  agree  together,  and  lay  eggs. 
'^'^ich  being  laid,  the  cocks  are  taken  out, 
*^ci  toads  are  placed  in,  which  may  hatch 
^■^e  eggs,  and  to  which  bread  is  given  as 
f'^^.     The  eggs  being  hatched,   chickens 
"^^iie  out  like  hens'  chickens,  to  which,  after 
^^'ven  days,  grow  the  tails  of  serpents,  and 
*Oa.inediatcly,  if  there  were  not  a  stone  pave- 
^*^ent,  they  would  enter  the  earth,"  <kc.,  <fec. 
'  After  this,  they  uncover  them,  and  apply 
^  copious  fire,  until  the  animals'  insides  are 
^mpletely  burnt.     Which  done,  when  they 
•i^ve  become  cold,  they  are  taken  (Jut,  and 
^fefully  ground,  adding  to  them  a  third 
W'  of  the  blood  of  a  Red  Man,  which  blood 
»*8  been  dried  and  ground." 
Doubtless  it  was  the  discovery  of  some 
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such  language  as  this  which  led  to  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  the  Jews,  who  were  great 
goldsmiths  and  alchemists,  made  sacnfices 
with  the  blood  of  children  ;  and  many  a  poor 
Jew  suffered  for  the  sin  of  mystifying  know- 
ledge. "The  toads  of  Theophilus,"  says 
Mr.  Hendrie,  "are  probably  fragments  of 
the  mineral  salt,  nitrate  of  potash,  which 
would  yield  one  of  the  elements  for  the  sol- 
vent of  gold;  the  blood  of  the  Red  Man, 
which  had  been  dried  and  ground,  probatty 
a  muriate  of  ammonia,"  (&c.  Such  were  the 
secrets  of  the  "  Ars  Hermetica ;"  and  their 
like  may  have  been  hidden  in  the  wand  of 
Hermes,  Dragons,  serpents,  and  toads! 
Awful  the  vocabulary,  to  scare  the  profane ; 
but  fair  Science  came  at  length  unseathed 
out  of  the  witches'  cauldron ;  and  thus  it 
appeared  that  natural  philosophy,  like  its 
own  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  bore  a  "  pre- 
cious jewel  in  its  head." 

Alchemy  and  magic  were  twin  sisters,  and 
often  visited  grave  philosophers  in  their  study 
both  together.  The  Orphic  verses  and  the 
hexameters  of  Hcsiod,  on  the  virtues  of  pre- 
cious stones,  exhibit  the  superstitions  of  sci- 
ence. They  descended  into  the  deeply  im- 
aginative mind  of  Plato,  and  perhaps  awak- 
ened the  curiosity  of  the  elder,  scarcely  less 
fabulous  Pliny,  the  self-devoted  martyr  to 
the  love  of  discoveries  in  science.  The  Ara- 
bian Tales  may  owe  some  of  their  marvels 
to  the  hidden  sciences,  in  which  the  Arabs 
were  learned,  and  which  they  carried  with 
them  into  Spain.  Albertus  Magnus,  in  his 
writings,  preserved  the  Greek  and  Arab  se- 
crets; and  our  Roger  Bacon  turned  them 
over  with  the  hand  of  a  grave  and  potent 
genius,  and  his  touch  made  them  metaphori- 
cally, if  not  materially,  golden.  His  proph- 
ecy, which  we  have  given,  was,  when  utter- 
ed, a  kind  of  "philosopher's  stone." 

Superstitions  of  science,  of  boasted  and 
boasting  philosophy  1  And  why  not  ?  Is 
there  not  enough  of  superstition  now  extant 
— a  fair  sample  of  the  old  ?  Is  the  new 
philosophy  without  that  original  ingredient  ? 
It  is  passed  down  from  the  old,  and  will  in- 
corporate itself  with  all  new  in  some  measure 
or  other,  for  the  very  purpose  of  misleading, 
that  the  very  bewilderment  may  sot  the  in- 
ventive brain  to  work,  in  ways  it  thought  not 
of.  Reasoners  are  every  day  reasoning  them- 
selves out  of  wholesome,  air-breathing, 
awakening  truths,  into  the  visionary  land  of 
dreams,  and,  speaking  mysteriously  like  un- 
contradicted somnambulists,  believe  them- 
selves to  be  oracular.  Materialists  have  fol- 
i  lowed  matter,  driven  it  into  corners,  dividH 
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iC,  dissected  it»  and  cut  it  into  such  bits  that 
it  has  become  an  undiscemible  evaporation ; 
and  they  have  come  away  disappointed,  and 
denied  its  existence  altogether.  Thus,  mes- 
merism is  the  bewildered  expression  of  this 
disappointment,  their  previous  misapprehen- 
sion. They  will  not  believe  that  the  wand 
9f  Hermes  represents  two  serpents  inter- 
twined— they  see  but  one,  though  the  two 
look  each  other  in  the  face  before  them,  and 
tl^y  are  purblind  to  the  wand  and  the  hand 
that  holds  it.  Even  the  "  Exact  Sciences,'- 
as  they  are  called,  are  not  complete  ;  they 
lead  to  precipices,  down  which  to  look  is  a 
giddiness.  The  fact  is,  the  action  of  the 
mind  is  as  that  of  the  body  :  mind  and  body 
have  their  daily  outward  work,  and  their 
times  of  sleep  and  of  dreaming,  and  the 
dreaming  of  the  one  is  not  unfrequently  the 
life  of  the  other.  The  dream  of  the  philoso- 
pher, be  he  waking  or  sleeping,  is  his  refresh- 
ment, and  at  times  suggestive  of  the  to  come. 
How  know  we  but  that  **  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  oV*  may  serve  for  the  fabrication 
of  noble  thoughts,  and  be  inwoven  into  the 
habit  of  life,  and  become  useful  wear  ? 

Perhaps  magic  was  the  first  and  needful 
life  of  philosophy — needful  as  a  covering 
while  it  grew,  and  which  it  shook  off  as  its 
swaddling-clothes,  and  became  a  truth.  How 
few  can  trace  invention  to  its  germ,  or  know 
where  the  germ  lies,  and  how  that  it  fed 
upon  reached  it  I  The  suggestion  of  a  dream 
begetting  a  reahty  I  They  are  no  fools  who 
think  that  good  and  bad  angels  are  the  au- 
thors of  inventions.  It  is  ingenious  to  sup- 
pose that  we  are  rather  the  receivers  and 
encouragers  of  our  original  thoughts  than 
the  authors  of  them.  We  may  use  the  mag- 
nifying glasses  of  our  reason  or  our  passions, 
and  do  but  a  little  distort  them,  or  advance 
them  to  use  and  beauty,  as  we  are  good  or 
bad  in  ourselves.  And  thus,  from  sugges- 
tions given,  the  imaginative  genius,  inventing, 
magnifies  and  multiplies  by  these  his  glasses 
and  his  instruments  ;  and  the  thing  invented 
requires  much  of  this  brilliant  finery  of  our 
own  to  be  removed  before  it  be  fitted  for  de- 
mand and  use.  Like  wrought  iron,  the  sparks 
must  be  beaten  out  of  it  while  it  is  forming 
into  shape.  It  must  be  off  its  red  heat  or 
white  heat — be  dipped  in  the  cold  stream  of 
doubt,  and  look  ugly  enough  to  the  eye  of 
common  opinion,  and  be  long  in  the  hand  of 
experiment  to  try  the  patience  of  the  in- 
ventor. And,  after  all,  will  the  benefited  be 
thankful  ?  History  has  many  a  sad  tale  to 
tell  on  this  subject.  The  *'  Sic  vos  non  vobis" 
should  be  inscribed  over  the  portals  of  the 


patent  office.  Yet  sometimes,  in  pity  to  loai 
expectations,  in  the  carrying  out  one  'great 
idea  to — shall  we  say  its  final  incompletioo» 
to  its  last  residuum  of  insanity  ? — some  litlla 
scarcely  noticeable  matter  in  the  machinery 
has  been  by  some  kind  suggesting  spirit  held 
up  ta  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  which  Ystm 
pisoved  to  be  the  magnum  bonum  of  the  whole 
scheme. 

We  once  knew  a  tradesman  who  had  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  well  as  his  sub- 
stance, to  discover  *'  perpetual  motion."  Ue 
sold  off  his  goods  when  he  fancied  he  had 
dbcovered  it,  and  left  his  provincial  town  for 
the  great  metropolis  and  a  philosopher's 
fame.  As  he  travelled  by  the  coach,  going 
over  in  his  mind  the  processes  of  his  ma- 
chinery, a  portion  of  it  strjuck  him  as  appli- 
cable to  a  manufacture  of  common  use,  bat 
of  no  very  high  pretensions.  His  perpetual 
motion  failed.  There  was  a  good  angel  that 
whispered  to  him,  *'  Descend  from  the  ladder 
of  your  ambition — do  not  lose  sight  of  it; 
but  try  the  little  interloping  suggestion,  and 
raise  the  means  for  prosecuting  more  favor- 
ably your  perpetual  motion."  He  did  so. 
The  action  saved  him  from  lunacy — the  un- 
dignified and  by-sport,  as  it  were,  of  his 
invention  answered — from  a  ruined  man  he 
became  rich,  and  his  new  business  required 
of  him  so  much  perpetual  motion  bodily, 
that  the  idea  of  it,  wonderful  to  say,  was 
driven  out  of  his  speculative  mind. 

A  sudden  thought — a  happy  hit — we  are 
too  apt  to  call  a  lucky  one.  Will  it  be  the 
worse  if  we  give  it  a  better  name,  and  say  it 
is  a  gift  ?  The  thankfulness  implied  in  gift 
may  make  it  a  blessing.  It  was  no  deep 
study  that  brought  the  great  improvements 
into  our  manufacturing  machinery. 

The  poor  boy  Ark w right,  in  a  moment  of 
idleness  or  weariness,  thought  happily,  of  a 
cog  in  the  wheel ;  and  that  little  cog  was  to 
him  and  his  posterity  a  philosopher  s  stone : 
realizing  the  alchemist's  hopes,  by  far  more 
sure  experiment  than  the  dealings  with 
** green  and  "red  lions"  and  "dragons," 
for  a  result  never  to  be  reached.  How  won- 
derful has  been  the  result,  even  to  the  whole 
world,  of  that  momentary  thought — that 
simple  invention  I 

We  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  this 
is  an  age  of  inventions.  It  is  true:  not 
that  the  inventive  mind  was  ever  wanting. 
It  is  a  -practical  age ;  the  necessities  of  mul- 
tiplied life  make  it  so.  The  well  known 
"century  of  inventions"  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester  is  a  stock  not  yet  cxhaust- 
1  ed.    But  to  speak  of  thb  our  age,  bow  oan 
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it  be  otherwise?  Not  only  are  material 
means  enlarged  by  ffeograpbical  and  other 
discoveries,  bat  the  inventive  mind  is  multi- 
plied because  mankind  are  multiplied,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  invent.  A  population — to 
speak  of  Enfirland,  for  jt  is  of  England  we  are 
thinking — of  five  millions,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  cannot  bear  com- 
rarison  with  ours  of  nearer  twenty  millions. 
Then,  if  we  enlarge  our  view,  and  take  in 
England's  transplanted  progeny,  whose  ac- 
tivity  and  whose  advancement  in  knowledge 
and  science  we  share  under  every  facility  for 
the  transmission  of  knowledge,  we  may  fairly 
speculate  upon  a  very  wonderful  futurity. 
The  glory  of  the  German  dramatist,  with  his 
watch,  and  perhaps,  but  we  forget,  his  print- 
ing-press, (for  it  ought  to  be  in  the  play,) 
is  annihilated:  the  author  himself  would 
now  stand  in  the  place  of  his  Caesar  or 
Cicero. 

It  would  be  a  dream  worth  dreaming  to 
bring  back  from  his  Elysian  Fields  Agricola, 
the  Homan  governor  of  Britain — he  who  first 
discovered  that  it  was  an  island — to  show 
him  hb  .semi-barbarians,  whom  he  so  equita- 
bly governed,  (passing  by,  however,  how  far 
we  are,  any  of  us,  their  descendants.)     We 
will  imagine  but  an  hour  or  two  passed  with 
him  at  the  Polytechnic  Booms,  to  show  him 
enormous  iron  cables  twisted  into  knots,  as 
if  they  were  pieces  of  tape — to  see  vast  pon- 
derous masses  suspended  by  magnetism  only 
— to  let  him  look  into  the  wonders  of  the 
telescope  and  the  iricroscope,  besides  a  thou- 
sand marvellous  things,  too  numerous  and 
too  often  enumerated  to  mention.    Nor  would 
it  be  unam using  to  dream  that  we  return  with 
him,  and  on  his  way  accompany  him,  sum- 
moned to  the  court  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine, 
to  narrate  the  incidents  of  his  sojourn  above. 
We  could  believe  the  line  of  Homer  verified, 
and  that  we  see  the  grim  and  skeptical  Pluto 
leap  up  from  his  throne  in  astonishment,  and 
perhaps,  as  the  poet  would  have  it,  fear  lest 
oar  subterranean  speculator^  should  break  in 
upon  his  dominions,  and  let  in  the  light  of 
our  day.    We  have  taken  the  humblest  walk 
for  the  *'  surprise."    What  if  we  had  accom- 
panied  the  ex-governor  of  Britain   to   the 
Crystal  Palace  ?    That  we  will  not  venture 
upon.     But  had  he  continued  his  narrative 
of  all  he  saw  there,  Pluto  would  have  given 
a  look — at    which    Cerberus  would    have 
growled  from  bis  triple  throats — and  that 
the  unlucky  narrator  might  escape  the  casti- 
gaUon  of  Rhadamanthus,  he  would  have  been 
ordered  a  fresh  dip  in  Lethe,  as  one  contam- 


inated, and  who  had  contracted  the  lying 
propensities  of  people  in  the  upper  air. 

We  know  not  if  the  wonder  in  us  be  not 
the  greater  that  we  have  not  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  mechanical  knowledge.  But 
we  confess  that,  when  we  su(^enly  came* 
upon  the  mechanical  department,  and  saw 
the  various  machinery  at  work,  the  world's 
life  and  all  its  business  came  out  vividly 
upon  the  canvas  of  our  thought,  as  the  great 
poetry  of  nature.  Yes,  nature  rather  than 
art,' for  art  is  but  the  capability  of  nature  in 
practice.  We  thought  of  Sophocles  and  his 
chorus  of  laudation  of  man — the  inventor 
and  the  irovrotropo; — and  how  impoverished 
did  the  Greek  seem,  how  tame  and  inade- 
quate the  description  1 

Sbakspeare  is  more  to  the  mark.  The 
whole  world  is  scarcely  large  enough  for  the 
exhibition  of  man's  thought  and  deed,  as 
Shakspeare  sees  him.  There  is  no  small 
talk  of  his  little  doings — how  he  passes  over 
the  seas  and  bridles  the  winds.  Inimitable 
Shakspeare  omits  the  doing  to  show  the  ca- 
pacity ;  makes,  for  a  moment  of  compariaon 
only,  the  earth  a  sterile  promontory,  and 
man  that  is  on  it  himself,  and  in  his  own  bo- 
som, the  ample  region  of  all  fertility,  in  un- 
defined thought  and  action.  **  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  man! — how  noble  in  reason! — 
how  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  form  and  mo- 
ving how  express  and  admirable  ! — in  action 
how  like  an  angel! — in  apprehension  how 
like  a  god  !  The  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
paragon  of  animals ! "  Behold  man  the  in- 
ventor ! 

We  have  said  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion must  necessarily  enlarge  the  stock  of 
inventions,  both  by  new  and  multiplied  de- 
mands, and  by  the  added  number  of  invent- 
ors. But  there  is  another  cause  in  operation, 
that  is  seldom  taken  into  the  account — there 
are  not  only  more  millions  of  human  hands 
to  do  the  work,  but  there  is  an  artificial 
working  population,  if  we  may  call  horse- 
power of  steam  a  population  as  equivalent  to 
hands. 

In  this  view  the  working  population,  or 
working  pOwer,  so  far  exceeds  our  actual 
population,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  named 
together.  If  it  be  said,  this  is  not  a  power 
of  mind,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be 
inventive ;  it  may  be  answered  that  every 
instrument  is  a  kind  of  mind  to  him  who  takes 
it  up,  improves,  and  works  upon  it,  and  with 
it :  for,  after  all,  it  is  mind  that  is  operating 
in  it.  The  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who  in 
heart  and  understanding  is  dead  to  the  mi^- 
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ifold  evolutions  of  this  great  workshop  of 
the  humicn  brain,  who  cannot  feel  the  poetry 
of  mechanics.  Is  it  not  a  creative  power  ? — 
and  is  it  not  at  once  subjecting  and  civilizing 
the  world  ?  Is  not  this  poetry  of  mechanics 
showing  also  that  man  has  dominion  given 
him  over  the  inert  materials,  as  over  other 
living  creatures  of  the  earth  ?  We  hail  it  in 
all  its  marvellous  doings,  as  subject  for  crea- 
tive dreams,  scarcely  untrue.  Let  those  who 
will  (and  many  there  be  who  profess  this 
blindness  to  the  poetry  of  art  and  science) 
sec  nothing  but  the  tall  chimneys  and  the 
black  smoke.  To  the  imaginative,  even  the 
smoke  itself  becomes  an  embodied  genie,  at 
whose  feet  the  earth  opens  at  command  ;  and 
they  who  yield  themselves  to  the  spell  are 
conducted,  through  subterranean  ways,  to 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  treasures  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  by  a  transition  to  a  more  palpa- 
ble reality,  find  themselves  in  a  garden  cov- 
ered with  crystal,  to  behold  all  beauteous 
things  and  precious  stones  for  fruit,  such  as 
Aladdin  saw,  and  fountains  throwing  out 
liquid  gems,  and  fair  company,  as  if  brought 
together  by  enchantment — and  this  is  the 
romance  of  reality.  If  we  write  rhapsodical - 
ly,  let  the  subject  be  the  excuse,  for  the 
secrets  of  nature  throw  conjecture  into  the 
depths  of  wonder,  and  thought  far  out  of  the 
c(Snvoyance  of  language. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  speak  of  the  Sub- 
marine Telegraph,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if 
we  have  in  some  degree  been  transported  to 
great  distances  by  its  power. 

The  inventors,  Messrs.  Brett,  under  every 
difficulty  and  discouragement,  have  at  length 
succeeded.  Our  greatest  engineers  for  a 
long  while  withheld  their  countenance  ;  prac- 
tical philosophers  denied  the  probability. 
The  possibility  was  Icsted  by  the  first  exper- 
iment. Fortunately  no  accident  occurred  in 
laying  down  the  wire  across  the  Channel, 
until  communication  by  means  of  it  had  been 
made  between  France  and  England;  and 
even  the  subsequent  accident — the  cutting 
the  wire  by  the  fishermen — has  only  served 
the  good  purpose  of  making  more  sure  the 
permanent  setting  up  of  this  extraordinary 
telegraph.  The  protection  of  the  wires  by 
the  gutta-percha  covering  is  considered  per- 
fect ;  but  should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  it  will 
not  affect  the  certainty  of  the  invention ;  it 
must  be  permanent.  A  narrative  of  all  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  inventors,  and 
which  have  delayed  the  experiment  for  years, 
would  be  curious.  The  discouragements  and 
(^e  ezpenseis  would  have  crushed  men  of  less 
energy.     Even  at  last,  in  making  the  cable, 


there  was  a  disappointment  and  a  hitch,  aris- 
ing from  rival  companies.  We  extract  from 
the  Times: — 

"  On  the  19th  of  July  last,  Mr.  Crampton  oik 
dertook  to  construct  and  lay  down  a  cable  con- 
taining four  electric  wires,  each  insulated  in  two 
coatings  of  gutta  percba,  and  the  whole  protected 
by  ten  strands  of  galvanized  iron  wire,  on  or  be- 
fore the  30th  of  September.  The  electric  w^jnee 
covered  with  gutta  percha,  in  length  a  hundred 
miles,  were  turned  out  by  Mr.  Statham,  at  the 
works  of  the  Gutta  Perclia  Company,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  perfect  than  the  manner  in  which 
that  order  was  executed.  The  wire  covering  was 
ordered  from  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Weatherly; 
but  unfortunately,  a  dispute  respecting  the  patent 
for  making  wire  ropes  occurred  between  that 
firm  and  Messrs.  Newall,  which  seriously  delayed 
the  progress  of  the  work,  as  an  injunction  waa 
served  by  the  latter  to  prevent  Messrs.  Wilkins 
and  Co.  from  proceeding  with  the  order. 

"  This  was  eventually  compromised,  and  the 
rope  was  made  conjointly  by  the  workmen  of  the 
two  firms  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Wilkins  and 
Weatherly,  at  Wapping. 

"  The  very  hurried  manner  in  which  (from  this 
unforeseen  delay)  the  work  had  to  be  accomplish* 
ed,  prevented  that  close  attention  that  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  any  fracture,  however  small, 
of  the  wire ;  and  in  consequence,  the  outer  casing, 
though  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  was  not 
made  with  the  same  exquisite  nicetv  and  care  that 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  core  of  the  cable." 

The  weather  was  unpropitious,  and  was 
probably  the  cause,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Blazer  being  driven  somewhat  out  of 
her  course,  that  the  length  of  the  wire  cable 
was  not  sufficient.  This  defect  was,  how- 
ever, only  of  a  temporary  kind,  and  was  sup- 
plied by  that  which  was  intended  for  another 
purpose.  We  extract  the  interesting  account 
of  the  proceedings  from  the  Tijnes : —         .,  • 

"  Shortly  after  7  o'clock  the  fastenings  at  the 
end  of  the  cable  at  the  Foreland  were  completed, 
and  the  Fearless  started  to  point  out  the  exact 
course  to  be  followed  by  the  filazer,  which  was 
towed  by  two  tugs,  one  alongside,  and  the  other 
ahead  of  her. 

"  A  third  tug  belonging  to  the  Government  was 
also  in  attendance. 

•*  The  arrangements  for  paying  out  the  cable 
consisted  simply  of  a  bar  fixed  transversely  abo\'e 
the  hold,  over  which  the  rope  was  drawn  as  it 
was  uncoiled  from  below,  and  a  series  of  breaks 
acting  by  levers  fitted  to  the  deck,  in  order  to  ar- 
rest the  passage  of  the  rope  In  the  case  of  too 
rapid  a  delivery.  On  reaching  the  stem  the  cable 
passed  overboard  through  a  *  chock'  of  a  semicir- 
cular shape,  lined  witTi  iron.  On  starting,  the 
steam-tugs  proceeded  at  much  too  rapid  a  pace, 
(from  four  to  five  knots  an  hour,)  and  consequent- 
ly one  of  the  fractured  wires  (before  alluded  to) 
caught  in  the  friction-blocks,  and,  before  the  way 
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of  cbe  vessel  conid  he  checked,  one  stnuod  of  the 
iroo  wire  was,  for  a  length  of  about  eighteen 
yards,  stripped  from  the  cable.  The  steam- tag 
towing  ahead  was  then  ordered  alongside,  when 
the  8{^ed  could  be  better  regulated,  and  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  knots 
an  hour.  About  six  miles  from  shore  it  was  de- 
.termined  to  test  the  wire ;  but,  from  a  mieappre- 
brasion  of  instructions,  the  telegraph  instruments 
at  the  Sooth  Foreland  were  not  joined  up  with 
tliose  on  board  the  Blazer.  A  steam-tug,  with 
one  of  the  engineers  and  directors  on  board,  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  Foreland,  when  commu- 
nication was  made  by  telegraph  and  fusees  fired 
from  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  and  from  the  shore 
to  the  Blazer. 

**  At  about  mid-Channel,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
aea,  and  a  strong  wind  from  the  S.  W.,  an  accident 
occurred,  but  for  which  the  enterprise  would  have 
been  carried  out  with  the  most  perfect  success  ; 
this  was  the  snapping  of  the  tow*rope  (an '  eight- 
inch  cable)  and  the  consequent  drifling  of  the 
Blazer  from  her  appointed  course  to  the  length  of 
a  mile  and  a  half.  Notwithstanding  the  delay 
caused  by  this  untoward  incident,  the  Blazer  ar- 
rived off  Sangatte  at  about  six  o'clock.  The 
evening  was,  however,  too  far  advanced,  and  the 
weather  too  stormy  to  attempt  a  landing ;  and, 
after  embarking  most  of  her  passengers  on  board 
one  of  the  steamers  that  ran  into  Calais,  she  was 
anchored  for  the  night  about  two  miles  from 
the  shore. 

"^  On  Friday  the  wind  blew  a  strong  gale  from 
the  westward,  which  rendered  all  near  approach 
to  the  shore  impracticable ;  but  the  Blazer  was 
towed  to  within  a  mile  of  tlie  beach,  when,  it  be- 
ing considered  dangerous  to  leave  her  at  anchor, 
the  remainder  of  the  rope  was  made  fast  to  a  buoy 
and  hove  overbcA'sd.  The  steam-tugs  then  re- 
tomed  with  the  Blazer  to  England. 

"^  On  Saturday  the  weather  continued  unfavora- 
ble, but  Captain  Bullock  proceeded  with  the  Fear- 
less to  the  buoy  off  Sangatte,  and,  having  hauled 
ap  the  end  of  the  rope,  ho  towed  it  some  hundred 
yards  nearer  the  shore,  and  then  again  moored  it. 

^  On  Sunday  the  wind  shifted  more  to  the  soutli- 
ward  and  moderated.  Accordingly,  the  engineers 
and  managers  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company  took 
on  board  the  Fearless  a  large  coil  of  gutta  percha 
roping,  and,  after  hauling  up  the  end  of  the  tele- 
graph cables,  the  first  wir^  were  carefully  at- 
tached, and  at  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  a 
boat  landed  them  on  the  beach  at  Sangatte.  The 
moment  chosen  for  landing  was  low-water,  and 
the  coil  of  gutta  percha  ropes  was  immediately 
buried  in  the  beach  by  a  gang  of  men  in  attend- 
ance, up  to  low-water  marlc,  and  even  to  a  short 
distance  beyond  it.  Thence  to  where  the  cable 
was  moored  did  not  much  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

"  The  telegraphs  were  instantly  attached  to  the 
anbmarine  wires,  and  all  the  instruments  re- 
sponded to  the  batteries  from  the  opposite  shore. 
At  six  o'clock  messages  were  printed  at  Sangatte 
from  the  South  Foreland,  specimens  of  which 
Captain  Bullock  took  over  to  Dover  the  same 
evening  for  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


"On  Monday  morning  the  wires  at  Sangatte 
were  joined  to  those  already  laid  down  to  Calais, 
and  two  of  the  instruments  used  by  the  French 
Government  having  been  sent  to  the  South  Fore- 
land, Paris  was  placed  in  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  English  Court." 

• 

We  have  remarked  that  very  important 
discoveries  are  accidentally  made  in  pursuing 
one  of  quite  a  different  character  from  those 
which  come  up  in  the  search  unexpectedly^ 

They  who  remember  our  towns  lighted 
with  the  old  lamps,  that  in  comparison  with 
our  gas-lights  made  but  a  "  palpable  ob- 
scure,'* §hould  also  remember  how  the 
change  was  brought  about.  The  gas,  which 
has  proved  of  such  vast  utility  that  we  can 
now-a-days  scarcely  conceive  how  the  world 
could  go  on  without  it,  was  first  a  misfortune. 
It  was  generated  in  the  coal  mines,  and,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it,  it  was  conveyed  by 
tubes  to  the  outer  air :  in  doing  this  it  was 
found  there  to  ignite,  and  from  this  simple 
attempt  to  effect  an  escape  for  a  nuisance  is 
almost  every  town  in  the  civilized  world  il- 
luminated by  gas — besides  which,  the  ad- 
vantageous use  of  it  in  manufactories  is  be- 
yond calculation.  Even  of  gutta  percha, 
now  applied  as  a  coating  to  these  wires,  who 
can  determine  all  the  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  found  applicable?  Nature,  it  should 
seem,  docs  not  fabricate  one  material  for  it- 
self, or  for  one  use  only,  but  adapts  one 
thing  to  many  purposes — and  thus,  as  it 
were,  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  chain  in  the 
facts  of  nature,  by  showing  us  a  few  of  the 
connected  links ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
far  from  exhibiting  any  sudden  breaks,  offer- 
ing evidences  of  a  continuous  connection 
reaching  beyond  our  conception.  Verily  this 
poor  opaque  earth  of  ours  is  the  foundation 
on  which  the  Jacob's  ladder  of  invention  it 
laid.  We  know  not  where  it  reaches,  bat 
there  may  be  suggesting  angels  passing  to 
and  fro,  and  when  their  feet  touch  the 
ground,  it  delivers  up  its  secrets,  that  float 
into  the  ears  of  the  dreamer. 

Electricity,  it  would  appear,  is  the  great 
agent  in  this  connecting  chain — nay,  is  it  not, 
whatever  it  be  in  its  essence,  the  chain  itself, 
and  the  universal  power  equally  in  inert 
matter  and  in  life  ?  It  has  neither  boun- 
dary on  the  earth  nor  in  space.  Its  home 
is  ubiquity ;  Uke  the  sphere  of  Hermes,  its 
centre  is  everywhere,  its  circumference  no- 
where. That  this  astonishing  power  is  yet 
under  restraint — that  it  is  not  only  kept 
from  the  evil  it  would  do,  but  rendered  to  us 
serviceable — is  a  proof  of  the  great  benefi- 
cence of  Him  who  made  it  and  us.   When  the 
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admiring  child  toncbes  that  gem,  the  dew- 
drop  on  the  rose-lear,  it  knows  not  that  the 
little  hand  is  oa  that  irbich  has  lightning  in 
it  enough  to  caase  instant  death.  It  is 
scarcely  the  lover's  poetical  dream  that  he 
■  oloy  be  killed  by  the  lightning  of  an  eye — 


done  dead  by  the  tear  that  only  moves  his 

5ity,  on  his  mistress's  eye-lid.    In  that  little 
rop  is  the  power  of  death — and  by  what 


miracle  (truly  all  Nature  is  miraculous)  is 
the  execution  stayed — the  power  forbidden 
to  act?  Nay,  even  the  pity  that  we  speak 
of,  love  itself,  strange  in  its  suddcaness  as 
we  see  it,  how  know  we  what  of  electricity 
be  in  it,  instantly  conveying  from  person  to 
persiHi  natural  but  unknown  sympathy  ? 

Let  us  not  get  out  of  our  depths, — but 
emerge  from  "  the  submarine,"  to  land ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  complete  our  argu- 
ment of  unexpected  and  collateral  uses,  we 
oSer  an  extract  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Reg'ater  : — 

"  New  Mobk  of  DismAROiKo  Gunpowder. — 
On  Monday,  Angust  !8,  some  interesling  experi- 
ments were  tried  at  the  Gutia  Percha  Company'e. 
Works,  Wfaarf  Rond,  City  Road,  for  the  purposes 
of  demonslrsting  the  means  by  which  this  extra- 
ordinary production  niay  be  applied  to  tlie  opera- 
tion of  discharging  gunpowder.  A  ^Ivanic  iMt- 
tory  was  conuccted  vvilli  upwards  of  50  miles  of 
copper  wire,  covered  with  gntta  percha  to  the 
ihieknees  of  an  ordinary  bisck  lead  pencil.  The 
wire,  which  was  formed  into  coils,  ami  which  hae 
been  prepared  for  tha  projected  submarlno  tele- 
graph, was  attached  to  a  barge  moored  in  tlio  ca- 
□al  alongside  the  manufactory,  the  coils  being  so 
lixed  together  (although  the  greater  portion  ol' 
them  were  under  water)  as  to  present  an  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  tlie  battery  to  n 
distance  limited  at  first  tofiT  milei',bat  ancrwardG 
extended  to  70.  A  'cartridge'  formed  with  a 
small  hollow  roof  of  gotta  percha,  charged  with 
gunpowder,  and  having  an  infcrcommuDicaling 
wire  attached,  was  Uien  brought  into  contact  with 
tho  electric  current.  The  result  was,  that  a 
spsrk  was  produced,  which,  igniting  the  gun- 
powder, caused  an  immediate  explosion  similar  to 
thst  which  would  arise  from  the  discharge  of  a 
small  cannon.  The  same  process  was  carried 
out  in  various  ways,  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  gutta  percha  had 
been  rendered  impervious  tn  wet,  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  fusee  or  cartridge  was  placed  onder  thp 
water.  In  this  case  tho  efliciency  of  the  insula- 
tion was  equally  well  demonstrated  by  tho  explo- 
sion of  tho  gunpowder  at  the  moment  the  neces- 
sary " contact "  was  produced;  and  by  way  of 
showing  the  perfect  insulation  of  the  wire,  an  ex- 
periment was  tried  which  resulted  in  the  ezplosioli 
of  the  fusee  from  the  charge  of  electricity  retained 
in  the  coils  of  wire,  three  seconds  after  contact 
with  the  battery  hsd  been  broken.  This  feature 
in  the  experiment  was  especially  interesting  from 
the  fact  of  its  removing  alt  dlfficolty  and  doabtaa 


to  whether  the  gutla  percha  would  «o  ftr  proteet 
the  wires  as  to  preserve  the  current  of  electricity 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  eircumstancea. 
Another  experiment  was  saeceasrnily  tried  by 
passing  the  electric  current  to  its  destinattco 
through  the  human  body.  Mr.  C.  J,  Wollaston, 
civil  engineer,  volunteered  to  form  paK  of  the  dr- 
cnH  by  holding  the  ends  of  36  miles  of  the  wire  (n 
each  hand.  The  wire  from  the  battery  waa 
brought  to  one  end  of  the  entire  length  of  TO 
miles,  end  instant  explosion  of  the  cartridge  took 
place  at  the  oilier  en^.  The  experiments  were 
altcffiether  perfecUy  successful,  as  showing  be- 
yond all  question  that  the  properties  of  gutta 
percha  and  electricity  combined  are  yet  to  be  de- 
voted to  other  purposes  than  that  of  establishing 


submarine  telegraph.    The  blasting  of  a  rock, 
I  of  a  fortificatioD,  and  other  opera- 


the  deBtruclion  o: 


have  often  been  attended  with  considerable  danger 
and  (rouble,  besides  involving  large  onllays  of 
money  ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  employ- 
ment of  electricity  in  the  manner  described  la 
calculated  to  render  such  operations  comparalive- 


Charles  Pasley,  who  tooit  a  warm  intereot  in  tbe 
proceedings,  anil  expressed  himself  much  gratified 
at  the  result.     It  is  imporsible  to  foretell  the  value 


to  the  benefits  already  conferred  upon  the  puUle 
by  the  enterprise  of  tho  Gutla  Percha  Company." 

This  extract  may  lead  the  reader  to  con- 
clude that  there  are  double  and  opposite 
purposes  in  the  secrets  of  nature.  The 
chain  which  was  intended  to  connect  all  na- 
tions in  a  bond  of  peace,  has,  it  should  seem, 
also  (incidental  to  the  firat  discovery)  iU 
apparatus  for  war. 

When  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  blessing  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
all  within  it,  as  embkms  of  a  religious  bond 
of  peace,  and  of  amity  of  all  nations,  and  it 
pleased  tbe  admiring  masses  to  proclaim  it 
tbe  Temple  of  Peace  and  of  Love,  there  was 
little  thought  that,  among  the  machinery 
and  instruments  it  contained,  those  of  mur- 
derous purpose  would  be  the  first  required 
for  use,  which  was  actually  tbe  case,  when 
permission  was  asked  and  given  for  tbe  re- 
moval of  revolving  firearms  from  the  Ameri- 
can department,  to  be  sent  out  to  the  Cape. 
Thus,  good  and  evil  are  not  unmixed.  Ei- 
ther may  be  extracted,  and  leave  the  remain- 
der, in  appearance  to  us,  a  kind  of  capat  mer- 
it is  far  more  pleasant  to  look  to  tbe 
peaceful  results  of  inventions — to  hear  tha 
spirit  that  is  in  the  electric  fluid  say — 
"I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently." 
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Let  it  b«  the  means  that  far-off  friends  at 
the  Antipodes  shall  communicate,  if  not  by 
▼oice,  by  that  which  is  like  it — by  sound  and 
by  lettered  words.  Let  it  touch  a  bell  at 
their  mid-day,  and  it  may  tingle  at  that  in- 
stant in  yodr  ears,  at  midnight,  and  awake 
^oa    to    receive,   evolved  from    the    little 

r  machinery  at  your  bed's  head,  a  letter  in  a 
printed  strip,  conveying  **  thoughts  that 
Dreathe,  and  words  that  bum,"  even  as 
thouffh  you  felt  the  breath  that  uttered  them. 
Beaaer,  be  not  skeptical.  How  many  very 
practicable  things  have  you  denied,  and  yet 
found  brought  tangibly  before  your  eyes, 
and  into  your  hands!  This  simultaneous 
tingle  of  two  bells — one  at  the  Antipodes, 

i^  and  one  within  reach  of  your  own  touch, 
and  at  your  own  ear — may  cause  you  to 
curl  your  lip  in  derision ;  but  say,  is  it  im- 

— ..,4X)68ible  ?     We  have  heard  you  say  of  much 
more  improbable  things,  "  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way."     Well,  here  it  is  evi- 
dent you  have  only  a  little  to  strengthen 
your  will,  and  the  length  of  the  way  will  be 
no  obstacle.    You  may  amuse  yourself  with 
the  idea,  and  make  a  comparison  of  it,  and 
look  at  the  figures  on  your  China  plate,  and 
imagine  them  moved  to  each  other  under 
spell  of  their  passion,  (see  the  tale  of  the 
wDlow  pattern,)  to  the  defiance  of  all  the 
ordinary  rulev  of  distance.    Did  not  the  fore- 
teeing  artist  intimate  thereby  that  love  and 
friendship  have  no  space  limits,  and    hold 
within  themselves  a  power  that  laughs  at 
perspective,   as  it  does  at   ''locksmiths"? 
The  artist  whom  you  contemned  as  ignorant 
was,  you  acknowledge,  wise, — wise  beyond 
bis  art,  if  not  beypnd  his  thought.     He  had 
s  second-sight  of  a  new  mode  of  communica- 
tbn,  and  expressed  it  prudently  in  this  his 
hieroglyphic. 
Does  any  marvel  exceed  this  in  apparent 
^  absurdity — that  you,  in  London   or   Edin- 
burgh, shall  be  able  to  communicate  instan- 
taneously with  your  friend  or  relative  at  St. 
Petersburg  or  Vienna;  for  which  purpose 
TOtt  have  but  to  touch  a  few  keys  denoting 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  under  water  and 
over  land  your  whole  thoughts  pass  as  soon 
M  your  fingers  have  delivered  them  to  the 
fcys — nay,  the  letters  are  forestalling  your 
thought,  and  those  before  it  ?     Does  it  not 
leem  very  absurd  to  say  that  all  the  foreign 
J*W8  may  be  at  your  breakfast- table,  fresh 
/  «|?^  every  capital  in  Europe,  before  the 
'  u  ^'  ^'^  ^^  published    and   circulated  ? 
^^w  will  the  practice  of  the  press  be  affected 
^  this  novelty  ?     *<  The  latest  intelligence" 
B^mea  a  bygone  tale»  "  flat,  stale,  and  an* 


profitable."  Far  greater  thin^  than  the 
poet  dreamed  of  become  daily  realities. 
Richest  in  fancy,  Shakspeare  apologetically 
covers  the  incredible  ubiquity  of  his  Ariel 
with  a  sense  of  fatigue — of  difficulty  in  his 
various  passages — Ariel,  the  spirit  who 

"thought  it  much  to  tread 
The  ooze  of  the  salt  deep.** 

Our  Government  officers  will  have  ready  on 
the  instant,  messengers  far  swifter  than  Ariel 
— wondrous  performers  on  the  "slack- wires." 
They  will  put  you 

**  A  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes." 

No ;  that  was  the  lagging,  loitering  pace  of 
the  old  spirit.  It  will  not  take  forty  seconds. 
What  are  thousands  of  miles  to  a  second  of 
time  ?  Time  is,  as  it  were,  annihilated :  the 
sand  in  the  glass  must  be  accelerated,  or  the 
glass,  held  for  ages,  taken  out  of  his  hand, 
and  some  national  exhibition  ransacked  for  a 
new  hoiir- instrument.  The  Prospero*s  wand 
broken,  and  newer  wonders  to  be  had  for  a 
trifle.  Fortunatus's  **  wishing-cap"  to  be 
bought  at  the  comer-shop,  and  the  famed 
"  seven-league  boots"  next  door — and  to  be 
had  cheap,  considering  that  you  may  tell  all 
your  thoughts,  at  ever  so  great  a  distance, 
by  a  little  bell  and  a  wire,  while  you  are  sit- 
ting in  your  arm-chair.  It  will  be  quite  an 
easy  matter  to 

"  Waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 

Railroads  and  the  Submarine  Telegraph  more 
than  double  man*s  life,  if  we  count  his  years 
by  action.  History  itself  must  now  begin  as 
from  a  new  epoch.  All  the  doings  of  the 
world,  through  this  rapidity  given  to  person 
and  to  thought,  must  be  so  altered  as  to 
bear  no  parallel  with  the  past.  The  old  loco- 
motive and  communicating  powers  are  de- 
funct— they  are  as  the  water  that  has  passed 
the  mill.  It  must  grind  with  that  which 
succeeds.  They  are  new  powers  that  must 
set  the  wheels  of  governments  and  of  all  the 
world's  machinery  in  motion. 

There  is  in  the  Spectator  a  paper  of  the 
true  Addisonian  wit,  descriptive  of  an  Ante- 
diluvian courtship,  in  which  the  young 
couple,  having  gone  through  the  usual  pro- 
cess in  the  early  art  of  love,  complete  their 
happiness  in  the  some  hundredth  year  of 
their  ages.  Theorists  have  entertained  the 
notion  that  this  long  life  was  bestowed  upon 
man  in  the  world's  first  era,  that  knowledge 
might  be  more  readily  transmitted,  there  be- 
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log  few  generations  to  the  Flood.  To  the 
lovere  of  life  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  be 
led  to  the  conclasion,  that,  transmission,  being 
quickened,  life  will  be  shortened ;  or  that,  as 
in  the  winding-up  of  a  drama,  events  are 
crowding  into  tlic  last  act  of  our  earth's  du- 
ration. It  may  relieve  their  apprehensions 
to  read  of  the  advance  the  medical  science 
is  making  simultaneously  with  all  other 
sciences,  so  that  they  may  look  to  a  state  in 
which  a  man  may  live  as  long  as  he  likes, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  ten  times  the  work : 
a  man's  day  will  perhaps  be  a  year,  counting 
by  his  doings.  Morose  poets  and  philoso- 
phers have  lamented  over  us  as  ephemeral : 
if  so,  we  are  at  least  like  the  Antediluvian 
butterflies,  and  our  day  long.  And  now, 
with  all  our  sanitary  inventions,  it  stands  a 
fair  chance  of  a  tolerable  lengthening. 

We  have  observed  that  it  has  been  said 
that  the  w<>r]d  is  not  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
and,  indeed,  it  looks  like  enough.  Hitherto 
Nature  has  treated  us  as  a  kind  mother 
does  her  children — given  us  toys  and  play- 
things, to  be  broken  and  dbcarded  as  we 
get  older.  We  are  throwing  them  by,  we 
are  becoming  of  age,  and  Nature  opens  her 
secrets  to  us,  and  we  are  just  setting  up  for 
ourselves — as  it  were,  commencing  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  like  grown  men  in  good  earnest ; 


and  every  day  we  find  out  more  secrets, 
and  all  worth  knowing. 

We  will  not  lay  down  the  pen  without 
expressing  our  congratulations  to  the  in- 
ventors of  the  Submarine  Telegraph,  the 
Messrs.  Brett,  and  wishing  them  the  fullest 
success.  They  themselves  as  yet  know  not 
the  extent  of.  the  reach  of  th^r  own  inven- 
tion, or  they  might  well  wonder  at  their  own 
wonders,  like 

^*  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end  !'* 

We  wish  them  long  life  to  see  the  results— 
and  that  they  will  not,  through  mistrust  of 
so  great  a  discovery,  imitate  Copernicos, 
who,  says  Fontenelle,  '*  distrusting  the  suo- 
cess  of  his  opinions,  was  for  a  long  time  loth 
to  publish  them,  and,  when  they  brought 
him  the  first  sheet  of  his  work,  died,  fore- 
seeing that  he  never  should  be  able  to  re- 
concile all  its  contradictions,  and  therefore 
wisely  slipped  out  of  the  way."  Messrs. 
Brett  will  think  it  wiser  to  live,  and  be  in 
the  way  and  at  their  post,  (no  post  obit,) 
ready  to  answer  all  queries  and  contradic- 
tions, through  the  convincing,  the  very 
satisfactory  means,  of  their  ''Submarine 
Telegraph." 


Prom  Chambers*!   Edinborgh  Jonrn&l. 
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The  reign  of  Elizabeth  may  be  considered 
pre-eminently  the  age  of  chivalry.  The  dark 
days  of  feudalism  were  past ;  the  burdens 
which  had  long  lain  heavy  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  although  not  formally  repealed, 
had  been  gradually  relaxed  ;  the  intellectual 
ignorance  which  had  formerly  been  the 
characteristic,  if  not  the  boast  of  all,  except 
the  clergy,  had  passed  away  before  the 
humanizing  influence  of  letters.  The  spirit 
of  chivalry,  however,  still  existed,  not  less 
potential  because  separated  from  the  stem 
realities  with  which  it  had  formerly  been 
associated,  not  less  fascinating  because  no 
longer  connected  with  the  remembrance  of 
outrage  and  oppression.     But  the  chivalry 


of  the  age  of  the  Tudors  was  not  merely 
distinguished  by  external  splendor,  or  by 
the  absence  of  the  intolerable  evils  insepara- 
ble from  feudalism.  Henry  VIII.,  detesta- 
ble as  his  memory  must  ever  be,  was  no 
enemy  to  civil  liberty,  and  he  was  a  genuine 
patron  of  letters.  In  both  these  respects  he 
was  followed  and  excelled  by  Elizabeth. 
Literary  merit  was  seldom  overlooked  in  her 
court ;  and  among  the  nccomplishmenis 
necessary  for  the  courtier  who  aspired  to  the 
favor  of  his  royal  mistress  the  talents  of  the 
trouT^re  were  not  the  least  indispensable. 
Her  court  wa^  consequently  thronged  with 
gentlemen,  who,  while  they  rivalled  the 
troubadours — whom  they  proposed  to  them 
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•elves  as  their  models — in  eveir  other 
knightly  accomplishment,  far  exceeded  them 
in  poetic  feeling  and  refinement.  In  truth, 
Elizabeth  seems  to  have  looked  for  the  union 
of  the  courtly  graces  with  intellectual  supe- 
riority in  all  whom  she  received  into  her 
favor  or  honored  with  her  confidence.  It  is 
difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  neglect 
which  Spenser  experienced,- and  for  which 
the  disfavor  of  Burleigh  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason,  unless  we  charge  his  disappointment 
to  the  want  of  those  courtly  graces  which 
were  at  all  times  a  sure  passport  to  royal 
fkroTf  although  more  solid  acquirements 
might  be  needed  for  its  preservation. 

The  natural  result  of  the  favor  shown  to 
men  of  letters  ensued :  almost  every  courtier 
aspired  to  be  a  poet,  and  every  poet  strove  to 
be  a  courtier.  Perhaps  the  former  class  suc- 
ceeded-better  than  their  more  gifted  brethren. 
Among. oceans  of  rhyme,  distinguished  for 
nothing  but  its  servile  imitation  of  the  poems 
of  the  troubadours,  disfigured  by  the  same 
extravagance  of  metaphor,  puerility  of  conceit, 
and  ingenuity  of  versification,  we  occasion- 
ally discover  traces  of  real  poetic  feeling,  for 
which  we  should  in  vain  search  in  their  pro- 
totypes. Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  undeniably 
the  first  of  these  courtier-poets,  and  excelled . 
all  his  brother  minstrels  in  the  gentle  science 
as  far  as  he  outstripped  his  age  in  more  solid 
acquirements  nnd  romantic  enterprise.  Es- 
pecially he  differs  from  them  all  by  abandon- 
ing the  eternal  theme  of  the  Proven9al  poet- 
asters and  their  imitators :  his  poetic  maga- 
aine  contains  other  weapons  besides  darts  and 
flames;  Cupid  is  not  his  sole  auxiliary,  nor 
his  mistress  his  only  divinity.  When  he  oc- 
casionally deviates  from  the  more  lofty  and 
nataml  style  which  ho  usually  employs,  and 
eondescends  to  this  well-worn  theme,  he 
seems  only  to  disguise  his  real  meaning  under 
an  allegorical  garb :  his  loves  are  political, 
and  the  mistress  whose  bright  eyes  he  v  or- 
ahips,  or  whose  frown  he  deprecates,  is  one 
whose  displeasure  was  a  real  calamity,  and 
whose  smile  brought  with  it  those  gifts  of 
honor  and  fortune  to  which  Raleigh,  al- 
though a  philosopher  and  a  scholar,  was  by 
no  means  indifferent.  The  following  stanzas 
indicate  a  quick  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  The  invectives  against  the  court  may 
possibly  have  been  dictated  by  some  tempo- 
rary disappointment,  of  which  Raleigh  expe- 
rienced his  full  share  ;  but  the  exquisite  de- 
scriptive touches  which  it  contains  evidence 
the  existence  of  a  true  poetic  feeling  which 
most  be  considered  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincer- 
Hj:- 


**  Heart-tearing  cares  and  quivering  fears, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts ; 

Fiy  to  fond  worldlings*  sports, 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing  stilli 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will ; 

Where  mirth  's  but  mummery, 

And  sorrows  only  reul  be ! 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  fly. 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery  I 

Come,  serene  looks, 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  azurM  heaven,  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 

Which  all  men  seek,  wo  only  find ! 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  joy,  heart's-ease,  and  comfort  grow, 

You  d  scorn  proud  towers, 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers. 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may 

shake, 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  e^er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Here  *8  no  fantastic  masque  nor  dance, 
But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance. 

Nor  wars  arc  seen, 

Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  arc  butting  one  the  other, 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run  each  to  his  mother; 

And  wounds  are  never  found, 

ISave  what  the  ploughshare  gives  the  ground. 


Go,  let  the  diving  negro  peek 

For  gems  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek ; 

We  all  pearls  scorn. 

Save  wnat  the  dewy  morn 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass, 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass ; 

And  gold  ne*cr  here  appears. 

Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bear? .'' 

Shakspeare  has  often  been  charged  with 
plagiarism :  assuredly,  in  one  sense,  not 
without  reason  :  he  was  superior  to  the  petty 
vanity  which  impels  book w rights  to  strive 
after  originality,  and  to  prefer  a  startling 
paradox,  or  a  barren  simile,  which  they  can 
claim  without  dispute  as  their  own,  to  the 
weightiest  truth  or  most  brilliant  image 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  another. 
Shakspeare  read  the  book  of  nature ;  but  he 
read  other  books  too,  and  never  hesitated  to 
adopt  and  interweave  with  hb  own  whatever 
of  beauty  he  found  in  either.  It  is  no  slight 
distinction  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  fur- 
nishing even  the  smallest  of  the  gems  which 
adorn  the  diadem  of  Shakspeare,  and  few 
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authors  would  be  willing  to  forfeit  the  honor  | 
•r  to  object  to  the  appropriation.  Shak- 
speare  would  seem  to  have  been  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Raleigh,  as  several  instances 
occur  in  which  remarkable  expressions,  and 
in  one  case  the  whole  of  one  of  his  best- 
known  passages,  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  poems'  of  the  accomplished  courtier. 
One  example  of  the  former  will  be  sufficient : 

"  That  saoncin^  bell 
That  tolls  all  into  heaven  or  hell," 

bears  too  evident  a  resemblance  to  the 
famous  exclamation  of  Macbeth,  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  accidental  coincidence.  Again, 
who  will  not  instantly  recognize  in  the 
foUo^ving  lines  the  germ  of  the  soliloquy  of 
Jaques?  It  is  headed  "  De  Morte,'  and 
deserves  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  more  elaborate  paraphrase  of  Shak- 
speare,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  readiness  with 
which  the  dramatist  was  wont  to  adapt  to 
his  purpose  any  material  that  he  met  with 
and  could  turn  to  account : — 

"  Man's  lite  's  a  tragedy :  his  mother's  womb. 
From  which  he  enters,  is  the  tiring-room ; 
This  spacious  earth  the  theatre ;  and  the  stage, 
That  country  which  he  lives  in :  passions  rage, 
Fo  ly  and  vice  are  actors ;  the  first  cry, 
The  prologue  to  the  ensuing  tragedy. 
The  former  act  consisteth  of  dumb  shows ; 
The  second,  he  to  more  perfection  grows ; 
The  third,  he  is  a  man,  and  doth  begin 
To  nurture  vice,  and  act  the  deeds  of  sin ; 
rtho  fourth,  declines ;  i'the  fifth,  diseases  clog 
And  trouble  him ;  then  Death 's  his  epilogue." 

The  corresponding  passage,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Jaques ; 
and  it  is  worth  considering  how  far  the  poet, 
while  adopting  the  thoughts  of  the  courtier, 
may  have  made  him  further  subservient  to 
his  purpose,  by  embodying  in  the  person  of 
the  caustic  moralist  the  character  of  that 
remarkable  man,  whose  personal  and  mental 
qualities  must  have  been  as  well  known  at 
the  time  when  **  As  You  Like  It  "  was  writ- 
ten as  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune through  which  he  passed. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of 
Shakspeare  is  the  life-like  reality,  the  statu- 
esque individuality  of  hi&characters — forcing 
upon  \is  the  conviction  that  he  was  not  so 
much  indebted  to  the  liveliness  of  his  imagi- 
nation and  fertility  of  his  invention  as  to  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  nature  derived  from 
the  living  model.  Such  we  know  to  be  the 
fact  in  those  historical  characters  whose 
lineaments  are  well  known.     No  writer  ever 


took  iewer  liberties  with  history :  careless  of 
geographical  detail,  heedless  of  occasiooal 
anachronism,  he  never  falsifies  a  fact  or  mis- 
represents a  person.  Even  if  we  had  not 
contemporary  authority  to  attest  his  ae- 
curacy,  who  would  not  realize  tho  intense 
reality  of  his  delineations  of  the  hero  of 
Agincourt,  of  Wolsey,  of  Queen  Katherin^ 
or  of  Beaufort?  They  are  evidently  not 
sketches  emanating  from  a  poet's  brain,  bnt 
sun-portraits,  Daguerreotyped  by  the  genins 
of  Shakspeare ;  invested  with  all  the  grace- 
ful ornaments  that  poetic  imagery  and  diction 
can  confer ;  and  not  only  engaging  our  ad- 
miration for  these,  but  claiming  our  sym- 
pathy from  the  irresistible  conviction  thai 
they  are  the  genuine  portraits  of  the  Fery 
men  whose  names  they  bear.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  his  own  historical  characters. 
The  intense  sympathy  which  these  exeite 
differing,  not  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from 
that  which  attaches  to  the  character  of  every 
other  poet,  can  only  be  referred  to  oar 
recognition  of  them  as  intensely  faithfnl, 
though  still  poetic  delineations  of  real 
beings.  Of  course  this  remark  applies  to  a 
comparatively  small  class  of  Shakspeare's 
characters,  as  the  majority  of  them  are 
adopted — together  with  tho  plot — from  the 
old  novels  which  he  dramatized.  However 
much,  therefore,  they  may  have  bern  em- 
bellished and  enriched  in  passing  through  his 
hands,  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  lus 
own  creations. 

Unhappily  for  \is,  literature  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  was  too  stately  a  thing  to  be 
employed  as  the  vehicle  for  gossip:  Shak- 
speare was  not  blessed  with  a  Boswell  s  no 
Horace  Walpole  had  arisen  to  enliven  his 
own  and  instruct  after,  ages  by  his  piquant 
anecdotes  and  lively  sketches  of  society, 
bringing  us  face  to  face  with  our  great-grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  and  giving  us  an 
assurance  of  their  veritable  existence,  which 
history,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  fails  to  convey.  Had  Shakspeare  been 
as  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  Dr.  Johnson, 
how  much  labor  might  have  been  saved  to 
commentators ;  how  many  an  obscure  pas- 
sage would  have  been  cleared  up  ;  with  what 
interest  might  we  have  recognized  Mercntio 
or  Benedict  in  some  of  the  gay  flutterers  ci 
the  court,  under  names  possibly  not  unknown 
to  fame ;  or  enjoyed  the  castigation  inflicted 
on  folly  and  presumption  in  the  persons  of 
Slender  and  Malvolio.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  only  characters  in  this  play 
which  are  not  copied  from  Lodge's  ''  Rosft- 
lynd  "  are  those  of  Jaques  and  Touchstone. 
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ITntlier  is  at  the  sltghteet  service  in  the 
«awliict  or  the  plot,  and  both  bear  the  strong 
iapms  of  originality  nbich  invariably  be- 
lugi  to  all  of  ShaLspeare's  own  creations. 
He  eotrectness  of  the  portraits  would 
dcnibtleu  soon  he  recognised  by  those  who 
*tn  familiar  with  the  originals,  and  must 
biTc  lent  much  extrinsic  interest  to  the  play 
in  Ihe  eyes  of  those  with  whom  the  real 
JiqiKt,  by  right  of  birth,  and  the  original 
Tonefashiae,  by  virtue  of  his  profession,  were 
(stilled  to  associate.  The  character  of 
Jiqncs  sObrds  much  iotemal  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory :  the  haughty,  cynical 
leapcr'  ftf  the  disappointed  courtier  ;  the 
ntrake  of  the  duke — for  Raleigh's  life  had 
Ht  been  blameless ;  the  turn  for  philosophi- 
«d  tpecniatjon ;  the  stat^  of  Sir  Walter's 
fxtnnes  at  the  date  when  the  play  is 
Hpposed  to  hare  been  produced — alwut  the 

rl600 — all  agree  with  what  we  know  of 
oharaeter  and  history.  One  striking 
jMBsge  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  act  iv., 
•Mot  1,  we  find  the  following  dialogue  be- 
IWHD  Jaqaes  and  Rosalind  : — 

'Jtqaet.  I  bare  neither  the  icliolnT's  melsn- 
Mf,  wbich  ii  emulation  -,  nor  tbe  mnsician's, 
tMi  is  faiitaatical ;  hot  the  soldier's,  whicb  is 
UliiiloBa ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  wbich  is  politic ; 
Mr  tiie  lady's,  which  is  nice;  nor  the  lover's, 
>Uch  la  all  these;  bo  I  it  is  a  melancholy  or  mine 
•W.  Compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted 
fna  man;  objects,  and  indeed  the  sundrj  ccn- 
Mplition  of  my  travels,  In  wbich  my  often 
nUnuion    wruM    me,    is    a    moat    humorous 

'RittaUnd.  A  traveller  I  Bymy  faith  yon  have 
rnt  mson  to  be  sad  !     1  fear  you  have   sold 

Er  own  lands  (o  see  other  men's ;  though  to 
t  Men  much,  and  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich 
*fM  ud  poor  hands. 
"Joqun.    Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience !" 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
applicability  of  this  passage  to  Raleigh,  who, 
**UMat  as  he  was  in  many  respects,  was 
wbtless  best  known  as  a  traveller.  The 
■UiuioD  to  his  broken  fortnues  in  the  reply 
of  fioMlind  is  pointed  and  apropos.  That 
■*li  was  ihe  result  of  Raleigh's  experience 
'coaGrmed  by  his  own  testimony.  In  his 
**<>icBUon  of  his  discovery  of  Quiaoa,  pub- 
*Bedin  1596,  we  find  the  following  pass^e : 
■  I  do  not  then  know  whether  I  should 
"■ail  myself  either  for  my  too  much  travel 
*B(I  expense,  or  condemn  myself  for  owing 
w  iban  that  which  can  deserve  nothing. 
fiODi  myself  1  have  deserved  no  thanks,  for 
I  bive  returned  a  beggar  and  withered." 
Aese  coincidences  may  possibly  be  merely 
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accidental ;  but  they  at  least  form  as  broad 
a  foondation  as  many  upon  which  jmposinr 
structures  of  hypotheses  have  been  erected. 
It  is  at  all  events  interesting  even  to  imagine 
that  we  can  discover  some  traces  of  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  our  national  character 
foBsillized,  as  it  were,  in  the  poetry  of  our 
great  dramatist.  Many  of  Raleigh's  poems 
have  doubtless  perished.  Spenser  refers  to 
a  projected  work  of  his  which  was  to  have 
been  entitled  "Cynthia."  It  was  intended 
to  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  m^den  qneen, 
and  was  probably  planned  upon  n  large 
scale,  since  Spenser  alludes  to  it  as  being  in 
some  sort  a  rival  of  the  "Fairy  Queen." 
Dut  the  adventurous  spirit  which  possessed 
him  was  incompatible  with  the  life  of  con- 
templative solitude  indispensably  necessary 
to  a  great  work  of  art.  For  his  larger  prose 
works  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  tedium  of 
his  frequent  sen-voyages  and  the  constrained 
seclusion  of  his  ktter  years.  The  few  poetic 
specimens  which  we  possess  are  scarcely 
more  ihan  ejaculatory — the  almost  involun- 
tary expressions  of  a  mind  keenly  alive  to  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  clothing  its 
thoughts  intuitively  in  a  poetic  dress,  as 
their  most  appropriate  garb,  with  little 
appearanco  of  labor  or  premeditation. 

Spenser  has  recorded  the  circumstances 
of  Sir  Waller's  first  introduction  to  him  in 
"  Colin  Clout 's  Come  Home  Again,"  in 
which  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  llie  poetic 
genius  of  the  "  Shepbead  of  the  Ocean :" — 

"JRmn\it\s  my  pipe,  he  took  in  hand 
My  pipe,  before  that  temuled  of  many. 
And   played  thereon,  for  well  that  ahill  be 

Hioiseir  as  skilful  in  tbat  art  as  any." 

It  seems  that  Raleigh  was  at  that  time  under 
tbe  cloud  of  regal  displeasure : 

His  soDff  was  all  a  lamentable  lay, 
or  ureal  niikindness,  and  of  nsage  hard  ; 

Of  Cynthia,  the  lady  of  the  sea. 
Which  from  her  presence  fanltlcBs  him  debarred  ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  with  singalls  rife. 
He  cried  out  to  make  his  under  song : — 

Ah,  my  love's  queen,  and  goddess  of  my  life! 
Who  Hball  me  pity  when  thou  dost  me  wrongi" 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  reason  of  his 
disgrace ;  but  it  could  have  been  only  of 
short  duration,  as  we  soon  afterwards  find 
both  him  and  Spenser  at  court  and  received 
with  due  distinction ;  probably  it  is  to  this 
temporary  banishment  from  court  that  the 
following  stanzas  refer.     They  are  not  with- 
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out  elegance :  their  humble  tone,  bordering 
on  servility,  might  perhaps  offend  our  modem 
ears,  if  we  did  not  recollect  that  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  approach  Elizabeth  not 
merely  with  the  homage  due  from  the  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereign,  but  also  with  the 
gallant  devotion  exacted  from  the  true 
Knight  by  his  lady  : — 

"  The  frozen  snake  oppressed  with  heaped  snow, 
By  stru^gling^hard  gets  out  ber  tender  head, 

And  spies  far  off  from  where  she  lies  below 
The  winter  sun  that  from  the  north  is  fled. 

But  all  in  vain  she  looks  upon  the  light, 

When  heat  is  wanting  to  reslore  her  might 

What  doth  it  help  a  wretch  in  prison  pent, 
Long  time  with  biting  hunger  overpressed, 

To  see  without,  or  smell  within  the  scent. 
Of  dainty  fare  for  others*  tables  dressed  ? 

Yet  snake  and  prisoner  both  behold  the  thing 

The  which  but  not  with  sight  might  comfort  bring. 

Such  is  my  task,  or  worse,  if  worse  may  be — 
My  heart  oppressed  with  heavy  frost  of  care, 

Debarred  of  that  which  is  most  dear  to  me, 
Killed  up  with  cold  and  pined  .with  evil  fare. 

And  yet  I  sec  the  thing  might  yield  relief. 

And  yet  the  sight  doth  cause  my  greater  grief. 

9o  Thisbe  saw  her  lover  through  the  wall, 
And  saw  thereby  she  wanted  what  she  saw ; 

And  60  I  see,  and  seeing  want  withal. 
And  wanting  so  unto  my  death  doth  draw. 

And  so  my  death  were  twenty  times  my  friend. 

If  with  this  verse  my  hated  life  might  end." 

Raleigh *s  muse  seems  to  have  expired  with 
Elizabeth.  Poetry  was  no  longer  the  fashion 
of  the  court,  and  the  dark  clouds  which  now 
rested  on  his  fortunes,  and  which  were  des- 
tined to  be  dispersed  only  by  his  death,  al- 
though they  did  not  repress  his  love  of  his- 
torical and  philosophical  research,  must  have 
had  the  effect  of  quenching  that  fine  fancy 
which  once  teemed  with  forms  of  beauty. 
The  following  lines,  written  the  night  before 
his  execution,  are  the  sole  relique  to  which 
we  can  assign  a  date  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Elizabeth.  This  brief  summing  up  of  a 
long  experience,  simple  and  devout  as  be- 


came the  occasion,  possesses  a  peculiar  ioter- 
est  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written : — 

**  Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Wno  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 

Bat  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 

The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust !" 

Such  were  the  last  notes  of  the  last  as  well 
as  the  greatest  of  the  bevy  of  courji^rrpg^ 
who  had  embellished  the  reign  of  jy^Detb. 
Although  infected  by  the  charactensttc.  af- 
fectation of  the  age,  and  trammelled  by  jthe 
rules  which  fashion  had  imposed  upon  pQe^y, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  Bal^^ 
the  stuff  of  which  poets  have  been  mad/e^ 
With  a  keen  eye  for  the  beauty  of  extern^ 
nature,  and  a  strong  bent  for  philosophical 
speculation,  he  combined  remarkable  purity 
of  diction  and  considerable  ingenuity  in  that 
complex  and  highly-artificial  versificatioii 
upon  which  the  fashion  of  the  times  set  the 
highest  value.  He  has  contrived  even  to 
lend  interest  to  the  eclogue.  His  shepherds 
atid  shepherdesses  are  not  knights  and  ladiea 
of  high  degree  in  masquing  attire;  tbey 
bear  the  veritable  stamp  of  Arcadia,  ana 
prattle  winh  a  ndicele  which  is  really  charm- 
ing. It  is  a  matter  for  infinite  regret  that  a 
restless  spirit,  constantly  goading  him  on  to 
visionary  schemes  of  impossible  cxecuUon, 
should  have  hindered  him  from  accomplishing 
some  great  work  which  would  have  reflect- 
ed honor  upon  his  age,  and  have  entitled  him 
to  a  niche  side  by  side  with  Spenser.  That 
he  was  capable  of  a  great  work  that  colossal 
fragment,  the  "  History  of  the  World,"  at- 
tests. Had  he  devoted  his  energies  to  a 
great  literary  task  earlier  in  life,  when  his 
fancy  was  still  buoyant,  and  his  mind  un* 
clouded  by  care,  there  can  be  little  doabi 
that  he  would  have  selected  a  poem  as  the 
monument  of  his  genius.  It  would  have 
been  are  peretmius. 
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Kapoleon  cherished  a  strong  attachment 
to  his  little  grandchild,  the  son  of  Hortense 
nd  of  his  brother  Louis.  The  boy  was  ex- 
tfonelj  beautiful,  and  developed  all  those 
lobte  and  spirited  traits  of  character  which 
peenliarly  delighted  the  Emperor.  Napoleon 
had  apparently  determined  to  make  the 
jOQog  prince  his  heir.  This  was  so  generally 
the  anderstanding,  both  in  France  and  in 
Hdland,  that  Josephine  was  quite  at  ease, 
ttd  serene  days  dawned  again  upon  her 
heirt. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1807,  this  child, 
vpon  whom  such  destinies  were  depending, 
then  five  years  of  age,  was  seized  suddenly 
aad  violently  with  the  croup,  and  in  a  few 
hovrs  died.  The  blow  fell  upon  the  head  of 
Josepbinc  with  most  appalling  power.  Deep 
u  was  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  child,  she 
•as  overwhelmed  with  uncontrollable  an- 
guish in  view  of  those  fearful  consequences 
which  she  shuddered  to  contemplate.  She 
knew  that  Napoleon  loved  her  fondly,  but 
ahe  also  knew  the  strength  of  his  ambition, 
•«i  that  he  would  make  any  sacrifice  of  his 
•ffection,  which,  in  his  view,  would  subserve 
«•  interests  of  his  power  and  his  glory.  For 
three  days  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room, 
•od  was  continually  bathed  in  tears. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Na- 
poleon when  he  was  far  from  home,  in  the 
oudst  of  the  Prussian  campaign.  He  had 
^^  victorious,  almost  miraculously  victori- 
^*  over  his  enemies.  He  had  gained  acces- 
■^  of  power  such  as,  in  the  wildest  dreams 
^  youth,  he  had  hardly  imagined.  All  op- 
position to  his  sway  was  now  apparently 
^"^shed.  Napoleon  had  become  the  creator 
of  kings,  and  the  proudest  monarchs  of  Eu- 
rope were  constrained  to  do  his  bidding.  It 
^^  ia  an  hour  of  exultation  that  the  moum- 
>|u  tidings  reached  him.  He  sat  down  in 
ttlence,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  for 


a  long  time  seemed  lost  in  the  most  painful 
musings.  He  was  heard  mournfully  and 
anxiously  to  repeat  to  himself  again  and 
again,  ''To  whom  shall  I  leave  all  this?" 
The  struggle  in  his  mind  between  his  love  for 
Josephine  and  his  ambitious  desire  to  found 
a  new  dynasty,  and  to  transmit  his  name  and 
fame  to  all  posterity,  was  fearful.  It  was 
manifest  ia  his  cheek,  in  his  restless  eye,  in 
the  loss  of  appetite  and  of  sleep.  But  the 
stern  will  of  Bonaparte  was  unrelenting  in 
its  purposes.  With  an  energy  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  surpassed,  he  had 
chosen  his  part.  It  was  the  purpose  of  his 
soul — the  purpose  before  which  everything 
had  to  bend — to  acquire  the  glory  of  making 
France  the  most  illustrious,  powerful,  and 
happy  nation  earth  had  ever  seen.  For  this 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  comfort,  ease,  and 
his  sense  of  right.  For  this  he  was  ready  to 
sunder  the  strongest  ties  of  afifection. 

Josephine  knew  Napoleon.  She  was  fully 
aware  of  his  boundless  ambition.  With  al- 
most insupportable  anguish  she  wept  over 
the  death  of  this  idolized  child,  and,  with  a 
trembling  heart,  awaited  her  husband's  re- 
turn. Mysterious  hints  began  to  fill  the 
journals  of  the  contemplated  divorce,  and  of 
the  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  various  prin- 
cesses of  foreign  courts.  - 

In  October,  1807,  Napoleon  returned 
from  Vienna.  He  greeted  Josephine  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  but  she  soon  perceived 
that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  that  he 
was  pondering  the  fearful  question.  He 
app:ared  sad  and  embarrassed.  He  had 
frequent  private  interviews  with  his  minis- 
ters. A  general  feeling  of  constraint  per- 
vaded the  court.  Napoleon  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  look  upon  his  wife,  as  if  apprehen- 
sive that  the  very  sight  of  one  whom  he  had 
loved  so  well  might  cause  him  to  waver  in 
his  firm  purpose.    Josephine  was  in  a  state 
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of  the  most  feverish  solicitude,  and  yet  was 
eompelled  to  appear  calm  and  unconstrained. 
As  yet  she  had  only  fearful  forebodings  of 
her  impending  doom.  She  watched,  with 
most  excited  apprehension,  every  movement 
of  the  Emperor's  eye,  every  intonation  of  his 
voice,  every  sentiment  he  uttered.  Each 
day  some  new  and  trivial  indication  confirmed 
her  fears.  Her  husband  became  more  re- 
served, absented  himself  from  her  society, 
and  the  private  access  between  their  apart- 
ments was  closed.  He  now  seldom  entered 
her  room,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  invariably 
knocked.  And  yet  not  one  word  had  passed 
between  him  and  Josephine  upon  the  fearful 
subject.  Whenever  Josephine  heard  the 
sound  of  his  approaching  footsteps,  the  fear 
that  he  was  coming  with  the  terrible  an- 
nouncement of  separation  immediately  caused 
such  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  di^culty  she  could  tot- 
ter across  the  floor,  even  when  supporting 
herself  by  leaning  against  the  walls,  and 
catching  at  the  articles  of  furniture. 

The  months  of  October  and  November 
passed  away,  and,  while  the  Emperor  was 
discussing  with  his  cabinet  the  alliance  into 
which  he  should  enter,  he  had  not  yet  sum- 
moned courage  to  break  the  subject  to  Jo- 
sephine. The  evidence  is  indubitable  that  he 
experienced  intense  anguish  in  view  of  the 
separation ;  but  this  did  not  influence  his 
iron  will  to  swerve  from  its  purpose.  The 
grandeur  of  his  fame,  and  the  magnitude  of 
his  power,  were  now  such,  that  there  was 
not  a  royal  family  in  Europe  which  would 
not  have  felt  honored  in  conferring  upon  him 
a  bride.  It  was  at  first  contemplated  that 
he  should  marry  some  princess  of  the  Bour- 
bon family,  and  thus  add  to  the  stability  of 
his  throne  by  conciliating  the  Royalists  of 
France.  A  princess  of  Saxony  was  proposed. 
Some  weighty  considerations  urged  an  alli- 
ance with  the  majestic  Empire  of  Russia,  and 
some  advances  were  made  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  having  in  view  a  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  proposals  should  be  made  to  the  court 
of  Vienna  for  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

•  At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived  for  the  an- 
nouncement to  Josephine.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  November,  1809.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  dined  at  Fontainebleau  alone.  She 
seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  her 
doom  was  sealed,  for  all  that  day  she  had 
been  in  her  retired  apartment,  weeping  bit- 
terly. As  the  dinner-hour  approached,  she 
bathed  her  swollen  eyes,  and  tried  to  regain 


composure.  They  sat  down  at  the  table  in 
silence.  Napoleon  did  not  speak :  Josephine 
could  not  trust  her  voice  to  utter  a  word. 
Neither  ate  a  mouthful.  Course  after  course 
was  brought  in  and  removed  untouched.  A 
mortal  paleness  revealed  the  anguish  of  each 
heart.  Napoleon,  in  his  embarrassment,  me- 
chanically, and  apparently  unconsciously, 
struck  the  edge  of  his  glass  with  his  knife, 
while  lost  in  thought.  A  more  melancholy 
meal  probably  was  never  witnessed.  The 
attendants  around  the  table  seemed  to  catch 
the  infection,  and  moved  softly  and  silently 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  if  thej 
were  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead.  At  last 
the  ceremony  of  dinner  was  over,  the  attend- 
ants were  dismissed,  and  Napoleon,  rising 
and  closing  the  door  with  his  own  hand,  was 
left  alone  with  Josephine.  Another  moment 
of  most  painful  silence  ensued,  when  the  Em- 
peror, pale  as  death,  and  trembling  in  every 
nerve,  approached  the  Empress.  He  took 
her  hand,  placed  it  upon  his  heart,  and  in 
faltering  accents  said,  "  Josephine !  my  own 
good  Josephine !  you  know  how  I  have  loved 
you.  It  is  to  you  alone  that  I  owe  the  only 
few  moments  of  happiness  I  have  known  in 
the  world.  Josephine !  my  destiny  is  stronger 
than  my  will.  My  dearest  affections  must 
yield  to  the  interests  of  France." 

Josephine's  brain  reeled  ;  her  blood  ceased 
to  circulate;  she  fainted,  and  fell  lifeless 
upon  the  floor.  Napoleon,  alarmed,  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  called  for 
help.  Attendants  from  the  ante- room  im- 
mediately entered.  Napoleon  took  a  taper 
from  the  mantel,  and  uttering:  not  a  word» 
but  pale  and  trembling,  motioned  to  the 
Count  de  Beaumont  to  take  the  Empress  in 
his  arms.  She  was  still  unconscious  of  every- 
thing, but  began  to  murmur,  in  tones  of  an- 
guish, "Oh,  no!  you  cannot  surely  do  it. 
You  would  not  kill  me."  The  Emperor  led 
the  way,  through  a  dark  passage,  to  the 
staircase  which  conducted  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Empress.  The  agitation  of  Napoleon 
seemed  now  to  increase.  He  uttered  some 
incoherent  sentences  about  a  violent  nervons 
attack  ;  and,  finding  the  stairs  too  steep  and 
narrow  for  the  Count  de  Beaumont  to  bear 
the  body  of  the  helpless  Josephine  unassisted* 
he  gave  the  light  to  an  attendant,  and,  sup- 
porting her  limbs  himself,  they  reached  the 
door  of  her  bedroom.  Napoleon  then,  dis- 
missing his  male  attendants,  and  laying  Jo- 
sephine upon  her  bed,  rung  for  her  waiting- 
women.  He  hung  over  her  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  intense  affection  and  anxiety 
until  she  began  to  revive.     But  the  moment 
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eonsciousness  seemed  returning,  he  left  the 
room^  Napoleon  did  not  e?en  throw  him- 
self upon  hid  bed  that  night.  He  paced  the 
floor  until  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  The 
royal  surgeon,  Corvisart,  passed  the  night  at 
the  bedside  of  the  Empress.  Every  hour  the 
restless  yet  unrelenting  Emperor  called  at 
her  door  to  inquire  concerning  her  situation. 
"  On  recovering  from  my  swoon,"  says  Jo- 
sephine, "  I  perceived  that  Corvisart  was  in 
attendance,  and  my  poor  daughter  Hortense 
weeping  over  me.  No !  no!  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  my  situation  during  that 
night !  Even  the  interest  he  affected  to  take 
in  my  sufferings  seemed  to  me  additional 
croelty.  Oh !  how  much  reason  had  I  to 
dread  becoming  an  Empress !" 

A  fortnight  now  passed^way,  during  which 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  saw  but  Uttle  of 
each  other.  During  this  time  there  occurred 
the  anniversary  of  the  coronation,  and  of  the 
Tieiory  of  Austerlitz.  Paris  was  61led  with 
rejoicing.  The  bells  rang  their  merriest 
peals.  The  metropolis  was  refulgent  with 
lUnminations.  In  these  festivities  Josephine 
was  compelled  to  appear.  She  knew  that 
the  sovereigns  and  princes  then  assembled  in 
Puis  were  informed  of  her  approaching  dis- 
ffimce.  In  all  these  sounds  of  triumph  she 
heard  but  the  knell  of  her  own  doom.  And 
though  a  careful  observer  would  have  de- 
tected indications  in  her  moistened  eye  and 
her  pallid  cheek  of  the  secret  woe  which  was 
consuming  her  heart,  her  habitual  affability 
and  grace  never,  in  public,  for  one  moment 
forsook  her.  Hortense,  languid  and  sorrow- 
atricken,  was  with  her  mother. 

Eugene  was  summoned  from  Italy.  He 
hastened  to  Paris,  and  his  first  interview  was 
with  his  mother.  From  her  saloon  he  went 
directly  to  the  cabinet  of  Napoleon,  and  in- 
quired of  the  Emperor  if  he  had  decided  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  the  Empress.  Napo- 
leon, who  was  very  strongly  attached  to 
Eugene,  made  no  reply,  but  pressed  his  hand 
as  an  expression  that  it  was  so.  Eugene  im- 
mediately dropped  the  hand  of  the  Emperor, 
and  said, 

*'  Sire,  in  that  case,  permit  me  to  with- 
draw from  your  service.** 

''  How  1  '*  exclaimed  Napoleon,  looking 
npoQ  him  sadly ;  "  will  you,  Eugene,  my 
adopted  son,  leave  me  ?*' 

"Yes,  sire,"  Eugene  replied,  firmly;  "the 
ton  of  her  who  is  no  longer  Empress  cannot 
remain  Viceroy.  I  will  follow  my  mother 
into  her  retreat.  8he  must  now  find  her 
consolation  in  her  children.*' 
^     Napoleon  was  not  without  feelings.    Tears 


filled  his  eyes.  In  a  mournful  voice,  tremu- 
lous with  emotion,  he  replied,  **  Eugenq,  you 
know  the  stern  necessity  which  compels  this 
measure,  and  will  you  forsake  me  ?  Who, 
then,  should  I  have  a  son,  the  object  of  my ' 
desire  and  preserver  of  my  interests,  who 
would  watch  over  the  child  when  I  am  ab- 
sent? If  I  die,  who  will  prove  to  him  a 
father  ?  Who  will  bring  him  up  ?  Who  is 
to  make  a  man  of  him  ?** 

Eugene  was  deeply  affected,  and,  taking 
Napoleon's  arm,  they  retired  and  conversed 
a  long  time  together.  The  noble  Josephine, 
ever  sacrificing  her  own  feelings  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  urged  her  son  to  re- 
main the  friend  of  Napoleon.  **  The  Em- 
peror," she  said,  "  is  your  benefactor — your 
more  than  father,  to  whom  you  are  indebted 
for  everything,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  you 
owe  a  boundless  obedience.'* 

The  fatal  day  for  the  consummation  of  the 
divorce  at  length  arrived.  It  was  the  15th 
of  December,  1800.  Napoleon  had  assem- 
bled all  the  kings,  princes,  and  princesses 
who  were  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  also  the  most  illustrious  officers  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Tuileries. 
Every  individual  present  was  oppressed  with 
the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  occasion. 
Napoleon  thus  addressed  them : — 

"  The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy,  the 
wishes  of  my  people,  which  have  constantly  guid- 
ed my  actions,  require  that  I  should  transmit  to  an 
heir,  inheriting  my  love  for  the  people,  the  throne 
on  which  Providence  ha?  placed  me.     For  many 
years  I  have  lost  all  hopes  of  having  children  by 
my  beloved  spouse,  the  Empress  Josephine.     It 
is  this  consideration  which  induces  me  to  sacrifice 
the  sweetest  affections  of  my  heart,  to  consult 
only  the  good  of  my  subjeclp,  and  to  desire  the 
dissolution  of  our  marriage.    Arrived  at  the  age 
of  forty  years,  1  may  indulge  a  reasonable  hope 
of  living  long  enough  to  rear,  in  the  spirit  of  my 
own  thoughts  and  disposition,  the  children  with 
which  it  may  please  Providence  te  bless  me.  God 
knows  what  such  a  determination  has  cost  my 
heart ;  but  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  is  ab<jve  my 
courage,  when  it  is  proved  to  be  for  the  interests 
of  France.    Far  from  having  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint, I  have  nothing  to  say  but  in  praise  of  the 
attachment  and  tenderness  of  my  beloved  wife. 
She  has  embellished  fifleen  years  of  my  Iife«  and 
the  remembrance  of  them  will  be  forever  engraved 
on  my  heart.      She  was  crowned  by  my  nand ; 
she  shall  retain  always  the  rank  and  title  of  Em- 
press.   Above  all,  let  her  never  doubt  my  feel- 
ings, or  regard  me  but  as  her  best  and  dearest 
friend." 

Josephine,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  with 
a  Csltering  voice  replied  :  "I  respond  to  «U 
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the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  in  consenting 
to  the  dissolution  of  a  marraige  which  hence- 
forth is  an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of 
France,  by  depriving  it  of  the  blessing  of 
being  one  day  governed  by  the  descendants 
of  \that  great  man  who  was  evidently  raised 
up  by  Providence  to  efface  the  evils  of  a  ter- 
rible revolution,  and  to  restore  the  altar,  and 
the  throne,  and  social  order.  But  his  mar- 
riage will  in  no  respect  change  the  senti- 
ments of  my  heart.  The  Emperor  will  ever 
find  in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  what 
this  act,  commended  by  policy  and  exalted 
interests,  has  cost  his  heart,  but  we  both 
glory  in  the  sacrifices  we  make  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  I  feel  elevated  in  giving  the 
greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion 
that  was  ever  given  upon  earth.'* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  public ;  but  in  private  Josephine 
surrendered  herself  to  the  unrestrained  do- 
minion of  her  anguish.  No  language  can 
depict  the  intensity  of  her  woe.  For  six 
months  she  wept  so  incessantly  that  her  eyes 
were  nearly  blinded  with  grief.  Upon  the 
ensuing  day  the  council  were  again  assem- 
bled in  the*  grand  saloon,  to  witness  the  legal 
consummation  of  the  divorce.  The  Empe- 
ror entered  the  room  dressed  in  the  imposing 
robes  of  state,  but  pallid,  care-worn,  and 
wretched.  Low  tones  of  voice,  harmonizing 
with  the  mournful  scene,  filled  the  room. 
Napoleon,  apart  by  himself,  leaned  against  a 
pillar,  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  ana 
m  perfect  silence,  apparently  lost  in  gloomy 
thought,  remained  motionless  as  a  statue.  A 
circular  table  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  and  upon  thus  there  was  a  writing 
apparatus  of  gold.  A  vacant  arm-chair 
stood  before  the  table.  Never  did  a  multi- 
tude gaze  upon  the  scaffold,  the  block,  or 
the  guillotine  with  more  awe  than  the  assem- 
bled lords  and  ladies  in  this  gorgeous  saloon 
contemplated  these  instruments  of  a  more 
dreadful  execution. 

At  length  the  mournful  silence  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  opening  of  a  side  door,  and  the 
entrance  of  Josephine.  The  pallor  of  death 
was  upon  her  brow,  and  the  submission  of 
despair  nerved  her  into  a  temporary  calm- 
ness. She  was  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Hortensc,  who,  not  possessing  the  fortitude 
of  her  mother,  was  entirely  unable  to  con- 
trol her  feelings.  The  sympathetic  daughter, 
immediately  upon  entering  into  the  room, 
burst  into  tears,  and  continued  sobbing  most 
convulsively  during  the  whole  remaining 
scene.  The  assembly  respectfully  arose 
upon  the  entrance  of  Josephine,  and  all  were 


moved  to  tears.  With  that  grace  which 
ever  distinguished  her  movements,  she  ad- 
vanced silently  to  the  seat  provided  for  her. 
Sitting  down,  and  leaning  her  forehead  upon 
her  hand,  she  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
act  of  separation.  Nothing  disturbed  the 
sepulchral  silence  of  the  scene  but*  the  con- 
vulsive sobbings  of  Hortense,  blended  with 
the  mournful  tones  of  the  reader's  voice. 
Eugene,  in  the  mean  time,  pale  and  trem- 
bling as  an  aspen  leaf,  had  taken  a  position 
by  the  side  of  his  mother.  Silent  tears  were 
trickling  down  the  cheeks  of  the  Empress. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  act  of  sepa- 
ration was  finished,  Josephine  for  a  moment 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  weeping 
eyes,  and  then  rising,  in  clear  and  musical, 
but  tremulous  tongs  pronounced  the 'oath  of 
acceptance.  She  then  sat  down,  tot>k  'the 
pen,  and  afRxed  her  signature  to  the  'deed 
which  sundered  the  dearest  hopes  and  the 
fondest  ties  which  human  hearts  can  feeL 
Poor  Eugene  could  endure  this  anguish  no 
longer.  His  brain  reeled,  his  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  and  he  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor. 
Josephine  and  Hortense  retired  with  the  at- 
tendants who  bore  out  the  insensible  form  of 
the  affectionate  son  and  brother.  .  It  was  a 
fitting  termination  of  this  mournful  but  sub- 
lime tragedy. 

But  the  anguish  of  the  day  was  not  yet 
closed.  Josephine,  half  delirious  with  grief, 
had  another  scene  still  more  painful  to  pass 
through  in  taking  a  final  adieu  of  him  who 
had  been  her  husband.  She  remained  in 
her  chamber,  in  heart-rending,  speechless 
grief,  until  the  hour  arrived  in  which  Napo- 
leon usual Iv  retired  for  the  ni^jht.  The  Em- 
peror,  restless  and  wretched,  had  just  placed 
himself  in  the  bed  from  which  he  had 
ejected  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  wife, 
and  the  attendant  was  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing the  room,  when  the  private  door  of  hie 
chamber  was  slowly  opened,  and  Josephine 
tremblingly  entered.  Her  eyes  were  swollen 
Avith  grief,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  she  ap- 
peared in  all  the  dishabille  of  unutterable 
anguish.  She  tottered  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  approached  the  bed ;  then, 
irresolutely  stopping,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
A  feeling  of  delicacy  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  have  arrested  her  steps — a  consciousness 
that  she  had  now  no  right  to  enter  the  cham- 
ber of  Napoleon  ;  but  in  another  moment  all 
the  pent-up  love  of  her  heart  burst  forth, 
and,  forgetting  everything  in  the  fulness  of 
her  anguish,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed. 
clasped  Napoleon*s  neck  in  her  arms,  ana 
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exclaiming,  "My  husband!  my  husband!" 
8obbed  as  though  her  heart  were  breaking. 
The  imperial  spirit  of  Napoleon  was  for  the 
moment  entirely  vanquished,  and  he  also 
Fept  almost  convulsively.  He  assured  Jo- 
sephine of  hid  love — of  his  ardent  and  undy- 
ing love.  la  every  way  he  tried  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her,  and  for  some  time  they 
remained  locked  in  each  other's  embrace. 
The  attendant  was  dismissed,  and  for  an 
hour  they  continued  together  in  this  last 
private  interview.  Josephine  then,  in  the 
experience  of  an  intensity  of  anguish  which 
few  hearts  have  ever  known,  parted  forever 
from  the  husband  whom  she  had  so  long,  so 
fondly,  and  so  faithfully  loved. 

After  the  Empress  had  retired,  with  a 
desolated  heart,  to  her  chamber  of  unnatural 
widowhood,  the  attendant  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  Napoleon  to  remove  the  lights.  He 
found  the  Emperor  so  buried  beneath  the 
bed-clothes  as  to  be  invisible.  Not  a  word 
was  uttered.  The  lights  were  removed,  and 
the  unhappy  monarch  was  left  in  darkness 
and  silence  to  the  dreadful  companionship  of 
his  own  thoughts.     The  next  morning  the 


'death-like  pallor  of  his  cheek,  his  sunken 
eye,  and  the  haggard  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, attested  that  the  Emperor  had 
passed  the  night  in  sleeplessness  and  suffer- 
ing. 

Great  as  was  the  wrong  which  Napoleon 
thus  inflicted  upon  the  noble  Josephine, 
every  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  certain  kind 
of  grandeur  which  pervades  the  tragedy. 
When  we  contemplate  the  brutal  butcheries 
of  Henry  VIII.  as  wife  after  wife  was  com- 
pelled to  place  her  head  upon  the  block, 
merely  to  afford  room  for  the  indulgence  of 
his  vagrant  passions;  when  we  contemplate 
George  IV.  by  neglect  and  inhumanity 
driving  Caroline  to  desperation  and  to  crime, 
and  polluting  the  ear  of  the  world  with  the 
revolting  story  of  sin  and  shame  ;  when  we 
contemplate  the  Bourbons,  generation  after 
generation,  rioting  in  voluptuousness,  in  utter 
disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
while  we  cannot  abate  one  tithe  of  our  con- 
demnation of  the  great  wrong  which  Napo- 
leon perpetrated,  we  feel  that  it  becomes  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  to  be  sparing  in  their 
condemnation. 


-♦«- 


The  GnovE  of  Academus— A  correspondent  of  the 
Recorder,  writing  from  Athena,  alludes  with  mach  spirit 
and  interest  to  this  spot.  It  was  indeed  a  distinguished 
one  in  the  historj  of  Greece  and  the  records  of  this  city, 
the  capital.  But  few  men  have  lived  who  have  pes* 
MMed  the  native  talents  and  the  literary  attainments  of 
PUto.  The  Academy  he  planted  in  what  is  termed 
'*  The  Grove  of  Academus,"^  was  consecrated  to  philos- 
ophy and  letters,  and  its  li^^ht  shone  over  the  whole  re- 
pablic  of  Greece.  Plato,  tor  a  pa^an,  and  living  amid 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  did  makeiBome  glorious  dis- 
coveries of  the  future,  and  from  it  drew  exalted  and 
powerful  motives  to  virtue  nnd  pioW.  As  a  teacher  he 
was  never  surpassed  ;  and  the  proof  is  found  in  such  phi- 
losophers as  be  trained  to  imbibe  his  spirit  and  extend 
his  researches.  The  master  minds  of  illustrious  Greece 
irere  those  who  received  their  discipline  and  knowled;;e 
In  Uiis  far-famed  *'  Grove,*^  Had  he  lived  in  onr  da^, 
and  were  his  noble  powers  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Chns* 
tinnity,  like  those  or  a  Paul,  what  wonders  would  he  ao- 
complish !  Yet,  we  love  to  read  of  him  and  his  influ- 
ence in  those  dark  times,  and  to  hear  of  the  place  where 
he  gave  his  lessons  in  philosophy  and  virtue.  This  cor« 
respondent  proceeds  to  sav : — 

'*  To  the  left  of  the  Acropoiis  is  another  object  of 


scarcely  less  interciit.  Stretching  along  the  valley, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Cephissus,  is  an  extensive  olive* 
grove.  It  is  at  onco  recogniEed  to  be  the  Grove  of  Aoad- 
emus.  Though  no  very  celebrated  works  of  art  were  col- 
lected hero,  and  thoueh  no  illustrious  spot,  ^et  contests  of 
a  different  kind  were  here  carried  on,  and  victories  scarce- 
ly less  glorious  and  permanent  than  those  of  Marathon 
and  Safamis  were  here  won.  The  laurels  of  Plato  are 
still  fresh  and  green  a^  those  of  Miltiades  and  Themis- 
tocles.  It  is  surely  not  easy  to  estimate  the  effect" of 
the  victories  which  were  gained  at  Marathon  and  Sa- 
lamis  on  the  tide  of  human  events ;  but  it  urould  be 
cquallv  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  of  that  philoso- 
phy which  proceeded  from  the  Academy.  The  ^raian. 
with  his  millions,  without  doubt,  once  occupied  a  much 
larger  space  in  the  eye  of  the  world  than  tno  crowd  of 
Athenian  Sophists  ;  but  the  day  has  now  arrived  when 
victories  over  mind  are  considered  not  less  difficult  and 
important  than  the  resistance  of  physical  force,  however 
great ;  and  the  conquests  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
imperfect  though  it  was  as  a  system,  over  the  sensual 
and  skeptical  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  it  flour- 
ished, are  now  ranked  among  the  proudest  achieve- 
ments of  the  Grecian  race." 
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BURNS    AND    HIS    SCHOOL.* 


Four  faces  among  the  portraits  of  modern  | 
men,  great  or  small,  strike  us  as  supremely 
beautiful ;  not  merelj  in  expression,  but  in  the 
form  and  proportion  and  harmony  of  features : 
Shakspeare,  Raffaelle,  Goethe,  Burns.  One 
would  expect  it  to  be  so ;  for  the  mind  makes 
the  body,  not  the  body  the  mind ;  and  the 
inward  beauty  seldom  fails  to  express  itself 
in  the  outward,  as  a  visible  sign  of  the  invisi- 
ble grace  or  disgrace  of  the  wearer.  Not 
that  it  is  so  always.  A  Paul,  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  may  be  ordained  to  be  ''in  presence 
weak,  in  speech  contemptible,"  hampered  by 
some  thorn  in  the  flesh — to  interfere  appa- 
rently with  the  success  of  his  mission,  perhaps 
for  the  same  wise  purpose  of  Providence 
which  sent  Socrates  to  the  Athenians,  the 
worshippers  of  physical  beauty,  in  the  ugliest 
of  human  bodies,  that  they,  or  rather  those 
of  them  to  whom  eyes  to  see  had  been  given, 
might  learn  that  soul  is  after  all  independent 
of  matter,  and  not  its  creature  and  its  slave. 
But,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  physiognomy 
is  a  sound  and  faithful  science,  and  tells  us, 
if  not,  alas  !  what  the  man  might  have  been, 
still  what  he  has  become.  Yet  even  this 
former  problem,  what  he  might  have  been, 
may  often  be  solved  for  ud  by  youthful  por- 
traits, before  sin  and  sorrow  and  weakness 
have  had  their  will  upon  the  features  ;  and, 
therefore,  when  we  spoke  of  these  four  beau- 
tiful faces,  we  alluded,  in  each  case,  to  the 
earliest  portraits  of  each  genius  which  we 
could  recollect.  Placing  them  side  by  side, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  demand  for  that  of 
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Robert  Bums  an  honorable  station  among 
them.  Of  Shakspeare's  we  do  not  speak,  for 
it  seems  to  us  to  combine  in  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  all  the  other  three  ;  but  of  the  rest, 
we  question  whether  Burns's  be  not,  after  all, 
if  not  the  noblest,  still  the  most  loveable — 
the  most  like  what  we  should  wish  that  of  a 
teacher  of  men  to  be.  Raffaelle — the  most 
striking  portrait  of  him,  perhaps,  is  the  full- 
face  pencil  sketch  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
Taylor  Gallery  at  Oxford — though  without  a 
taint  of  littleness  or  effeminacy,  is  soft,  melan- 
choly, formed  entirely  to  receive  and  to  elabo- 
rate in  silence.  His  is  a  face  to  be  kissed, 
not  worshipped.  Goethe,  even  in  his  earliest 
portraits,  looks  as  if  his  expression  depended 
too  much  on  his  own  will.  There  is  a  self- 
conscious  power,  and  purpose,  and  self-re- 
straint, and  all  but  scorn,  upon  those  glorious 
lineaments,  which  might  win  worship,  and 
did,  but  not  love,  except  as  the  child  of  en- 
thusiasm or  relationship.  But  Burns's  face, 
to  judge  of  it  by  the  early  portrait  of  him  by 
Nasmyth,  must  have  been  a  face  like  that  of 
Joseph  of  old,  of  whom  the  Rabbis  relate, 
that  he  was  literally  mobbed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian ladies  whenever  he  walked  the  streets. 
The  magic  of  that  countenance,  making  Burns 
at  once  tempter  and  tempted,  may  explain 
many  a  sad  story.  The  features  certainly 
are  not  as  regular  or  well-proportioned  as 
they  might  be  ;  there  is  no  superabundance 
of  the  charm  of  mere  animal  health  in  the 
outline  or  color ;  but  the  marks  of  intellectu- 
al beauty  in  the  face  are  of  the  highest  order, 
capable  of  being  but  too  triumphant  among 
a  people  of  deep  thought  and  feeling.  The 
lips,  ripe,  yet  not  coarse  or  loose,  full  of  pas- 
sion and  the  faculty  of  enjoyment,  are  part- 
ed, as  if  forced  to  speak  by  the  inner  fulness 
of  the  heart ;  the  features  are  rounde'd,  rich, 
and  tender,  and  yet  the  bones  show  thought 
massively  and  manfully  everywhere ;  the 
eyes  laugh  out  upon  you  with  boundless  good 
humor  and  sweetness,  with  simple,  eager, 
gentle  surprise — a  gleam  as  of  the  morning 
star,  looking  forth  upon  the  wonder  of  a  new- 
born world — altogether 
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**  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercary, 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill/' 

Bestow  OQ  such  a  man  the  wittiest  and 
most  winning  eloquence — a  rich  flow  of  spirits 
and  fulness  of  health  and  life — a  deep  sense 
of  wonder  and  beauty  in  the  earth  and  man 
— an  instinct  of  the  dynamic  and  supernatu- 
ral laws  which  underlie  and  vivify  this  mate- 
rial universe  and  its  appearanpes,  healthy, 
yet  irregular  and  unscientific,  only  not  super- 
stitious— turn  him  loose  in  any  country  in 
Europe,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult, 
alas !   to  dast  his  horoscope. 

And  what  an  age  in  which  to  be  turned 
loose  ! — for  loose  he  must  go,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  existence  for  .himself.  The  grand 
aimple  old  Scottish  education  which  he  got 
from  his  parents  must  prove  narrow  and  un- 
satisfying for  so  rich  and  manifold  a  charac- 
iey ;  not  because  it  was  in  itself  imperfect  ; 
not  because  it  did  not  contain  impliciily  all 
things  necessary  for  his  "  salvation  " — in 
every  sense,  all  laws  which  he  might  require 
for  his  after-life  guidance  ;  but  because  it 
contained  so  much  of  them  as  yet  only  im- 
plicitly ;  because  it  was  not  yet  conscious  of 
Its  own  breadth  and  depth,  and  power  of 
satisfying  the  new  doubts  and  cravings  of 
such  minds  and  such  times  as  Burns's.  It 
may  be  that  Burns  was  the  devoted  victim 
by  whose  fall  it  was  to  be  taught  that  it 
must  awaken  and  expand  and  renew  its 
youth  in  shapes  equally  sound,  but  more 
complex  and  scientitic.  But  it  had  not  done 
so  then.  And  when  Burns  found  himself 
gradually  growing  beyond  his  father's  teach- 
ing in  one  direction,  and  tempted  beyond  it 
in  another  and  a  lower  one,  what  was  there 
in  those  times  to  take  up  his  education  at 
the  point  where  it  had  been  left  unfinished  ? 
He  saw  around  him  in  plenty  animal  good- 
nature and  courage,  barbaric  honesty  and 
hospitality — more,  perhaps,  than  he  would 
see  now  ;  for  the  upward  progress  ipto  civ- 
ilized excellences  is  sure  to  be  balanced  by 
some  loss  of  savage  ones — but  all  reckless, 
shallow,  above  all,  drunken.  It  was  a  hard- 
drinking,  course,  materialist  age.  The  higher 
culture,  of  Scotland  especially,  was  all  but 
exclusively  French — not  a  good  kind,  while 
Voltaire  and  Volney  still  remained  unan- 
swered, and  **  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses  " 
were  accepted  by  all  young  gentlemen,  and  a 

treat  many  young  ladies,  who  could   read 
rench,  as  the  best  account  of  the  relation  of 
the  sexes. 

Besides,  the  philosophy  of  that  day,  like 


its  criticism,  was  altogether  mechanical,  nay, 
as  it  now  seems,  materialist  in  its  ultimate 
and  logical  results.  Criticism  was  outward, 
and  of  the  form  merely.  The  world  was  not 
believed  to  be  already,  and  in  itself,  mysteri- 
ous and  supernatural,  and  the  poet  was  not 
defined  as  the  man  who  could  see  and  pro- 
claim that  supernatural  element.  Before  it 
was  admired,  it  was  to  be  raised  above  na- 
ture into  the  region  of  "  the  picturesque,"  or 
what  not ;  and  the  poet  was  the  man  who 
gave  it  this  factitious  and  superinduced  beau- 
ty, by  a  certain  "  kompsologia  "  and  *•  me- 
teoroepeia,"  called  **  poetic  diction,"  now 
happily  becoming  extinct,  mainly,  we  believe, 
under  the  influence  of  Burns,  although  he 
himself  thought  it  his  duty  to  bedizen  his 
verses  therewith,  and  though  it  was  destined 
to  flourish  for  many  a  year  more  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  father  of  lies,  like  a  jar  of  paper 
flowers  on  a  Popish  altar. 

No  wonder  that  in  such  a  time,  a  genius 
like  Burns  should  receive  not  only  no  guid- 
ance, but  no  finer  appreciation.  True,  he 
was  admired,  petted,  flattered ;  for  that  the 
man  was  wonderful,  no  one  could  doubt. 
But  we  question  whether  he  was  understood ; 
whether,  if  that  very  flowery  and  magnilo- 
quent style  which  we  now  consider  his  great 
failing  had  been  away,  he  would  not  have 
been  passed  over  by  the  many  as  a  writer  of 
vulgar  doggrel.  True,  the  old  simple  bal- 
lad muse  of  Scotland  still  dropped  a  gem 
from  her  treasures,  here  and  there,  even  in 
the  eighteenth  century  itself — witness  Auld 
Robin  Gray.  But  who  suspected  that  they 
were  gems,  of  which  Scotland,  fifty  years  af- 
terwards, would  bo  prouder  and  more  greedy 
than  of  all  the  second-hand  French  culture 
which  seemed  to  hex  then  the  highest  earth- 
ly attainment  ?  The  review  of  Burns  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  said 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey, 
shows,  as  clearly  as  anything  can,  the  utterly 
inconsistent  and  bewildered  feelinsr  with 
which  the  world  must  have  regarded  such  a 
phenomenon.  Alas  !  there  was  inconsistency 
and  bewilderment  enough  in  the  phenomenon 
itself,  but  that  only  made  confusion  worse 
confounded  ;  the  confusion  was  already  there, 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  more  practical  litera- 
ry men,  who  ought,  one  would  have  thought, 
also  to  have  been  the  most  deep-sighted. 
But  no.  The  reviewer  turns  the  strange 
thing  over  and  over,  and  inside  out — and 
some  fifteen  years  after  it  has  vanished  out 
of  the  world,  having  said  out  its  say  and 
done  all  that  it  had  to  do,  he  still  finds  it 
too  utterly  abnormal  to  make  up  his  mind 
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about  in  any  clear  or  consistent  way,  and 
gets  thoroughly  cross  with  it,  and  calls  it 
bard  names,  because  it  will  not  fit  into  any 
established  pigeonhole  or  drawer  of  the  then 
existing  anthropological  museum.  Burns  is 
"  a  literary  prodigy,"  and  yet  it  is  "  a  dero- 
gation "  to  him  to  consider  him  as  one. 
And  that  we  find,  not  as  we  should  have 
expected,  because  he  possessed  genius 
which  would  have  made  success  a  mat- 
ter of  course  in  any  rank,  but  because 
he  was  so  well  educated — "  having  ac- 
quired a  competent  knowledge  of  French, 
together  with  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Geometry  ;"  and  before  he  had  composed  a 
single  stanza,  was  "  far  more  intimately  ac- 
q\iainted  with  Pope,  Shakspeare,  and  Thom- 
son, than  nine-tenths  of  the  youths  who  leave 
school  for  the  University,"  <kc.,  <fec. ; — in 
short,  because  he  was  so  well  educated,  that 
his  becoming  Robert  Burns,  the  immortal 
poet,  was  a  matter  of  course  and  necessity. 
And  yet,  a  page  or  two  on,  the  great  reason 
why  it  was  more  easy  for  Robert  Bums  the 
cottar  to  become  an  original  and  vigorous 
poet,  rather  than  for  any  one  of  "  the  herd 
of  scholars  and  academical  literati,"  who  are 
depressed  and  discouraged  by  "  perusing  the 
most  celebrated  writers,  and  conversing  with 
the  most  intelligent  judges,"  is  found  to  be, 
that  "  the  literature  and  refinement  of  the  age 
does  not  exist  for  a  rustic  and  illiterate  indi- 
vidual ;  and  consequently  the  present  time  is 
to  him  what  the  rude  times  of  old  were  to 
the  vigorous  writers  who  adorned  them." 
In  short,  the  great  reason  of  Robert  Burns's 
success  was  that  he  did  not  possess  that 
education,  the  possession  of  which  proves 
him  to  be  no  prodigy,  though  the  review  be- 
gins by  calling  him  one.  and  coupling  him 
with  Stephen  Duck  and  Thomas  Dermody. 

Now  if  the  best  critic  of  the  age,  writing 
^fteen  years  after  Burns's  death,  found  himself 
between  the  horns  of  such  a  dilemma — which 
indeed,  like  those  of  an  old  Arnee  bull,  meet 
at  the  points,  and  form  a  complete  circle  of 
contradictions — what  must  have  been  the  be- 
wilderment of  lesser  folk  during  the  prodigy's 
very  lifetime  ?  what  must,  indeed,  have  been 
ftis  own  bewilderment  at  himself,  however 
manfully  he  may  have  kept  it  down  ?  No 
wonder  that  he  was  unguided,  either  by  him- 
self or  by  others.  We  do  not  blame  them  ; 
bim  we  must  deeply  blame ;  yet  not  as  we 
ought  to  blame  ourselves,  did  we  yield  in  the 
least  to  those  temptations  under  which  Bums 

felL 

Biographies  of  Bums,  and  those  good  ones, 
according  to  the  standard  of  biographies  in 


these  days,  are  said  to  exist ;  we  cannot  saj 
that  we  have   as  yet  cared  to  read   them. 
There   are  several  other  biographies,  even 
more  important,  to  be  read  first,  when  they 
are  written.    Shakspeare  has  found  as  yet  no 
biographer;   has  not  even  left  behind  him 
materials  for  a  biography,  such  at  least  as  are 
considered  worth  using.    Indeed,  we  question 
whether  such  a  biography  would  be  of  any 
use  whatever  to  the  world  ;  for  the  man  who 
cannot,  by  studying  his  dramas  in  some  tole- 
rably accurate  chronological  order,  and  using 
as  a  riyjining  accompaniment  and  closet  com- 
mentary those  awe-inspiring  sonnets  of  his, 
attain  to  some  clear  notion  of  what  sort  of 
life  William  Shakspeare  must  have  led,  would 
not  see  him  much  the  clearer  for  many  folios 
of  anecdote.  For  after  all,  the  best  biography 
of  every  sincere  man  is  sure  to  be  his  own 
works ;  here  he  has  set  down,  "  transferred 
as  in  a  figure,"  all  that  has  happened  to  him, 
inward  or  outward,  or  rather,  all  which  has 
formed   him,  produced  a  permanent  effect 
upon  his  mind  and  heart ;  and  knowing  that, 
you  know  all  you  need  know,  and  are  con- 
tent, being  glad  to  escape  the  personality 
and  gossip  of  names  and  places,  and  of  dates 
even,  except  in  as  far  as  they  enable  you  to 
place  one  step  of  his  mental  growth  before 
or  after  another.     Of  the  honest  man  this 
holds  true  always  ;  and  almost  always  of  the 
dishonest  man,  the  man  of  cant,  afifectation, 
hypocrisy ;  for  even  if  he  pretend  in  his  no- 
vel or  his  poem  to  be  what  he  is  not,  he  still 
shows  you  thereby  what  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  have  been,  or  at  least  what  he  thinks  that 
the  world  thinks  he  ought  to  have  been,  and 
confesses  to  you,  in  the  most  ndice  and  con- 
fidential way,  like  one  who  talks  in  his  sleep, 
what  learning  he  has  or  has  not  had  ;  what 
society  he  has  or  has  not  seen,  and  that  in 
the  very  act  of  trying  to  prove  the  contrary. 
Nay,  the  smaller  the  man  or  woman,  and  the 
less  worth  deciphering  his  biography,   the 
more  surely  will  he  show  you,  if  you  hare 
eyes  to  see  and  time  to  look,  what  sort  of 
people  oflfended  him  twenty  years  ago  ;  what 
meanness  he  would  have  liked  *'  to  indulge 
in,"  if  he  had  dared,  when  young,  and  for 
what  other  meanness  he  relinquished  it,  as  he 
grew  up  ;  of  what  periodical  he  stood  in  awe 
when  he   took  pen  in  hand,  and  so  forth. 
Whether  his  books  treat  of  love  or  political 
economy,  theology  or  geology,  it  is  there,  the 
history  of  the  man  legibly  printed,  f  r  those 
who  care  to  read  it.     In  these  poems  and  let- 
ters of  Burns,  we  apprehend,  is  to  be  found 
a  truer  history  than  any  anecdote  can  supply, 
of   the  things  which   happened  to  himself. 
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ud  moreover  of  the  most  notable  tbings 
which  went  on  in  Scotland  between  17S9  and 
1796. 

This  latter  assertion  rany  seem  startling, 
when  we  consider  that  we  find  in  these  poems 
DO  mention  whatsoever  of  the  discoveries  of 
steamboats  and  spiniung-jeDQiea,  the  rise  of 
the  great  manufacturing  cities,  the  revolution 
in  Scottish  agriculture,  or  even  in  Scottish 
melaphjsics.  But  after  all,  the  history  of  a 
nttion  is  the  history  of  the  men,  and  not  of 
the  things  thereof ;  and  Uie  history  of  those 
nun  is  the  history  of  their  hearts,  and  not  of 
Iheir  purses,  or  even  of  their  heads  ;  and  the 
history  of  one  man  who  has  felt  in  himself 
the  heart  experiences  of  bis  generation,  and 
tuiticipaled  many  belonging  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, is  eo  far  the  collective  history  of 
(hat  generadon,  and  of  much — no  man  can 
uy  how  much — of  the  next  generation  ;  and 
such  a  man,  bearing  within  his  single  soul  a 
generation  and  a  half  of  working-men,  we 
take  Robert  Bums  to  have  been  ;  and  his 
poems,  aa  such,  a  contemporaneous  history 
of  Scotland,  the  equal  to  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  written  for  this  generation,  or 
several  to  come. 

Such  a  man,  sent  out  into  such  an  age, 
would  naturally  have  a  bard  and  a  confused 
battle  to  Bgbt,  would  probably,  unless  he  fell 
nnder  the  guidance  of  some  master  mind,  end 
•e  ijMo  uinor,  stunted  and  sadly  deformed,  as 
Barns  did.  His  works  are  after  all  only  the 
di^ecia  membra  poeta  ;  hints  of  a  great  might- 
have-been.  Hints  of  the  keenest  and  most 
dramaiic  appreciation  of  human  action  and 
thought.  Hints  of  an  unbounded  fancy, 
piajing  gracefully  in  the  excess  of  iU 
atreogth,  with  the  vastest  images,  as  in  that 
">*«  of  the  Scottish  muse,  in  which 

^p  iiglils  anJ  sliades,  bold  mingling,  threw 


And  a, 


A  well-known  land." 


._  *  "^  image,  and  the  next  few  stanzas  which 

dilftte  it,  might  be  a  translation  from  Dante's 

**'*<Jiso,  so  broad,  terse,  vivid,  the  painter's 

fOch. —Hints,  too,  of  a  humor,  which,  like 


that 


depth 


of  Shakspea 


of  insight  into  the  subbmc  ;  a 


t  limes  by  sheer 


"  Hornie  did  the  Lalgh  Kirk  watch 
Just likea  winking  caudrons." — 

-i  v^  of  a  power  of  verbal  wit,  which,  bad 
n- been  sharpened  in  such  a  perpetual  word- 
oMUeas  that  amid  which  Shakspeare  lived 
KOm  the  ^e  of  twenty,  might  have  rivalled 


Shakspeare's  own ;  which  even  now  asserts 
its  force  by  a  hundred  little  never-to-be-for- 
gotten phrases  scattered  through  his  poems, 
whicb  stick,  like  barbed  arrows,  in  the  mem- 
ory of  every  reader. — And  as  for  his  ten- 
derness— the  quality  without  which  all  other 
poetic  excellence  is  barren — it  gushes  forth 
toward  every  creature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, with  one  exception,  namel)-,  the  hypo- 
crite, ever  alike  "  tpiarenle  a  Dio  e  ai  nemici 
iui,"  and  therefore  intolerable  to  Robert 
Borns's  honesty,  whether  be  be  fighting  for 
or  against  the  cause  of  right.  Again  we  say, 
there  are  evidences  of  a  versatile  and  mani- 
fold faculty  in  this  man,  whicb,  with  a 
stronger  will  and  a  larger  education,  might 
have  placed  him  as  an  equal  by  the  side  of 
those  great  names  which  we  mentioned  toge- 
ther with  his  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article. 

But  one  thing  Burns  wanted  ;  and  of  that 
one  thing  his  age  helped  to  deprive  him, — ■ 
the  education  which  comes  by  reverence. 
Looking  round  in  such  a  lime,  with  his  keen 
power  uf  insight,  his  keen  sense  of  humor, 
there  to  worship  ?  Lord  Jeffrey, 
the  author  of  the  review 
in  the  Ediaburgh,  says  disparagingly,  that 
Burns  had  as  much  education  as  Shakspeare. 
So  he  very  probably  had,  if  education  mean 
book-learning.  Nay,  more,  of  the  practical 
education  of  the  fireside,  the  sober,  indus- 
trious, God-fearing  education,  and  "  drawing 
out"  of  the  manhood,  by  act  and  example. 
Burns  may  have  had  more  under  his  good 
father  than  Shakspeore  under  hts ;  though 
the  family  life  of  the  sraail  English  burgher 
in  Elizabeth's  time  would  have  generally  pre- 
sented, as  we  suspect,  the  very  same  aspect 
of  staid  mnnfulness  and  godhness  which  a 
Scotch  farmer's  did  Sfty  years  ago.  But  let, 
that  be  as  it  may.  Burns  was  not  born  into 
an  Elizabethan  age.  He  did  not  see  around 
him  Raleighs  and  Sidneys,  Cecils  and 
Hookers,  Drakes  and  Frobishers,  Spensera 
and  Jonaons,  Southam  ptons  and  Wil- 
loughbys,  with  an  Elizabeth,  guiding  and 
moulding  the  great  whule,  a  crowned  Titan- 
ess,  terrible,  and  Strong,  and  wise — a  wo- 
man who,  whether  right  or  wrong,  bowed 
the  proudest,  if  not  to  love,  yet  still  to  obey. 
That  was  the  secret  of  Shakspeare's  power. 
Heroic  himself,  he  was  born  into  an  age  of 
heroes.  You  see  it  in  his  works.  Not  a  plav 
but  gives  patent  evidence  that  to  him  all 
forms  of  human  magnanimity  wore  common 
way-side  flowers — among  the  humors 
en  which  he  and  Ben  Jonson  used  to 
er  forth  together  to  observe.     And  thus 
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he  could  givQ  living  action  and  speech  to  the 
ancient  noblenesses  of  Rome  and  the  middle 
age ;  for  he  had  walked  and  conversed  with 
them,  unchanged  in  everything  but  in  the 
dress.  Had  he  known  Greek  literature  he 
could  have  recalled  to  enduring  life  such  men 
as  Cimon  and  Miltiades,  Leonidas  and  The- 
mistocles,  such  deeds  as  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mb.  For  had  we  not  had  our  own  Miltiades, 
our  own  Salamis,  written  within  a  few  years 
of  his  birth ;  and  were  not  the  heroes  of  it 
still  walking  among  men  ?  It  was  surely 
this  continual  presence  of  "  men  of  worship," 
this  atmosphere  of  admiration  and  respect 
and  trust,  in  which  Shakspeare  must  have 
lived,  which  tamed  down  the  wild  self-will 
of  the  deer-stealing  fugitive  from  Stratford, 
into  the  calm  large- eyed  philosopher,  tole- 
rant and  loving,  and  full  of  faith  in  a  species 
made  in  the  likeness  of  God.  Not  so  with 
Burns.  One  feels  painfully  in  his  poems 
the  want  of  great  characters ;  and  still  more 
painfully  that  he  has  not  drawn  them,  simply 
because  they  were  not  there  to  draw.  That 
he  has  a  true  eye  for  what  is  noble,  when 
he  sees  it,  let  his  "  Lament  for  Glencairn" 
testify,  and  the  stanzas  in  his  **  Vision," 
in  which,  with  a  high-bred  grace  which 
many  a  courtly  poet  of  his  day  might 
have  envied,  he  alludes  to  one  and  an- 
other Scottish  worthy  of  his  time.  There 
is  no  vein  of  saucy  and  envious  **  banausia  " 
in  the  man ;  even  in  his  most  graceless  sneer, 
his  fault — if  fault  it  be — is,  that  he  cannot 
and  will  not  pretend  to  respect  that  which 
he  knows  to  be  unworthy  of  respect.  He 
sees  around  him  and  above  him,  as  well  as 
below  him,  an  average  of  men  and  things 
dishonest,  sensual,  ungodly,  shallow,  ridicu- 
lous by  reason  of  their  own  lusts  and  passions, 
and  he  will  not  apply  to  the  shams  of  dignity 
and  worth,  the  words  which  were  meant  for 
their  realities.  After  all,  he  does  but  say 
what  every  one  round  him  was  feeling  and 
thinking :  but  he  said  it ;  and  hypocritical  re- 
spectability shrank  shrieking  from  the  mirror 
of  her  own  inner  heart.  But  it  was  all  the 
worse  for  him.  In  the  sins  of  others  he  saw 
an  excuse  for  his  own.  Losing  respect  for 
and  faith  in  his  brother  men,  he  lost,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  respect  for  himself,  faith  in 
himself.  The  hypocrisy  which  persecutes  in 
the  name  of  law,  whether  political  or  moral, 
while  in  private  it  transgresses  the  very  law 
which  is  foriever  on  its  tongue,  is  turned  by 
his  passionate  and  sorely-tempted  character 
into  a  too  easy  excuse  for  disbelieving  in  the 
obligation  of  any  law  whatsoever,  lie  ceases 


to  worship,  and  therefore  to  be  himself  woi  * 
shipful, — and  we  know  the  rest. 

"  He  might  have  still  worshipped  God  ?'* 
He  might,  and  surely  amid  all  his  sms, 
doubts,  and  confusions,  the  remembrance  of 
the  old  faith  learned  at  his  parent's  knot 
does  haunt  him  still  as  a  beautiful  regret — 
and  sometimes  in  his  bitterest  hours,  shnM 
out  before  his  poor  broken  heart  as  an  ever- 
lasting Pharos,  lighting  him  homewards  after 
all.  Whether  he  reached  that  home  or  not^ 
none  on  earth  can  tell.  But  his  wriUngs 
show,  if  anything  can,  that  the  vestal-fire  of 
conscience  still  bujsned  within,  though  choked 
again  and  again  vfith  bitter  ashes  and  foul 
smibke.  Consider  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
when  it  was  **  as  with  the  people,  so  with  the 
priest,"  and  the  grand  old  life-tree  of  the 
Sdbttish  Church,  now  green  and  vigorous 
with  fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  was  all  cniatM 
with  foul  scurf  and  moss,  and  seemed  to  have 
ceased  growing,  and  to  be  crumbling  down 
into  decay ;  ^consider  the  terrible  contradic* 
tion  between  faith  and  practice  which  must 
have  met  the  eyes  of  the  man,  before  he 
could  write  with  the  same  pen — and  one  as 
honestly  as  the  other — "  The  Cottar's  Satur- 
day  Night,"  and  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer." 
But  those  times  are  past,  and  the  men  who 
acted  in  them  gone  to  another  tribunal.  Left 
the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time,  instead  of  cursing  the  misguided  geninSy 
let  us  consider  whether  we  have  not  also 
something  for  which  to  thank  him  ;  whether, 
as  competent  judges  of  him  aver  from  their 
own  experience,  those  very  seeming  blasphe- 
mies of  his  have  not  produced  more  good 
than  evil ;  whether,  though  "a  savor  of  death 
unto  death,"  to  conceited  and  rebellious 
spirits,  they  may  not  have  helped  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  wise  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  general  eighteenth-century  rottennessi  had 
infected  Scotland,  and  to  make  intolerable 
a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  have  been  in- 
tolerable even  if  Burns  had  never  written. 

We  are  not  attacking  the  reviewer,  far  less 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  some  years  af- 
ter this  not  only  made  the  amende  honorablm 
to  Burns,  but  showed  a  frank  impartiality 
only  too  rare  in  the  reviews  of  these  days,  by 
publishing  in  its  pages  the  noble  article  on 
Burns  which  has  since  appeared  separately 
in  Mr.  Carlyle's  Miscellanies  ;  what  we  want 
to  show  from  the  reviewer's  own  words,  is 
the  element  in  which  Burns  had  to  work» 
the  judges  before  whom  he  had  to  plead, 
and  the  change  which,  as  we  think,  very 
much  by  the  influence  of  his  own  poems,  baa 
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passed  upon  the  minds  of  men.    How  few 
are  there  who  would   pen  now  about  him 
such  a  sentence  as  this — **  He  is"  (that  is, 
wis,  having  gone  to  his  account  fifteen  years 
before)  "  perpetually  making  a  parade  of  his 
own   inflammability   and    imprudence,    and 
talking  with  much  self-complacency  and  ex- 
ultation of  the  offence  he  has  occasioned  to 
the  sober  and  correct  part  of  mankind," — a 
Tcrj  small  part  of  mankind,  one  would  have 
thought,  in  the  British  isles  at  least,  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century.     But,  it  was  the 
fashion  then,  as  usual,  to  substitute  the  praise 
of  virtues  for  the  practice  of  them,  and  three- 
bottle  and  ten-tumbler  men  had  a  very  good 
right,  of  course,  to  admire  sobriety  and  cor- 
rectness, and  denounce  any  two-bottle  and 
lix-tumbler  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess  in  print  the  weaknesses  which  they 
confessed  only  by  word  of  mouth.    Just,  and 
jet  not  just.     True,  Burns  does  make  a  pa- 
rade   of    his  thoughtlessness,  and  worse — 
but,  why?   because  he  gloried  in  it?     He 
must  be  a  very  skin-deep  critic  who  cannot 
see,  even  in  the  most  insolent  of  those  blame- 
worthy utterances,  an  inward  shame  and  self- 
reproach,  which  if  any  man  had  ever  felt  in 
hiooself,  he  would  be  in  no  wise  inclined  to 
l^ugh  at  it  in  others.     Why,  it  is  the  very 
stiame  which  wrings  those  poems  out  of  him. 
Tlicy  are  the  attempt  of  the  strong  man  fet- 
tered to  laugh  at  his  own  consciousness  of 
slavery — to  deny  the  existence  of  his  chains 
— to  pretend  to  himself  that  he  likes  them. 
^o   Us,  some  of  those   wildest,  "Rob   the 
JKant^^r"  bursts  of  blackguardism  are  most 
deep  J  J  mournful,  hardly   needing  that   the 
jpT'^Pathies  which  they  stir  up  should   be 
nejg-l^  tened  by  the  little  scraps  of  prayer  and 
itt&^    repentance,  which  lie  up  and  down 
*^on^   their   uglier   brethren,    the  disjecta 
^^^^^ra  of  a  great  "  De  Profundis,"  perhaps 
ill   unheard.     These  latter   pieces  are 
significant.     The  very  doggrel  of  them, 
tal  absence  of  any  attempt  at  ornament 

proof  com- 

sincerity. 

^  «,      ».^  <.»x.  vt«»  T*«iA  v&  »  Ai/ob  vtjiid,  rather 

JJ**^     the  remorse  of  a  Titan.     The  heart  of 

.  ^^an  was  so  young  to  the  last ;  the  boy- 

y^  ^  in  him,  as  perhaps  in  all  great  poets, 

p*^*  ^g  on  through  manhood  for  good  and 

V  ^^^"'     ^^^  there  was  parade  there,  as  of 

*he    lost  woman,  who  tries  to  hide  her  self- 

^Sv»8t  by  staring  you  out  of  countenance, 

"^Vof  complacency  and  exultation,  none. 

,^n  one   point,   namely  politics,   Burns's 

^'^er  sympathies  seem  to  have  been  awak- 

«^^d.    It  had  been  better  for  him,   in  a 


not 

0)08 

the 
iQdi 


j^^^^tion  or  polish  in  metre,  is  proo 
P®*^^  of  their  deep  heart-wrung  sir 
xne^-    are  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  child, 


worldly  point  of  view,  that  they  had  not.  In 
an  intellectual,  and  even  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  far  worse.     A  fellow-feeling  with  the 
French  Revolution,  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
man  of  that  day,  was  a  sign  of  moral  health, 
which  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  miss  in 
him.     Unable  to  foresee  the  outcome  of  the 
great  struggle,  having  lost  faith  in   those 
everlasting  truths,   religious   and    political, 
which  it  was  madly  setting  at  naught,  what 
could  it  appear  to  him   but  ap  awakening 
from  the  dead,  a  return  to  young  and  genid 
health,  a  purifying  thunder-storm?  Such  wais 
his  dream,  the  dream  of  thousands  more,  and 
not  so  wrong  a  one  after  all.     For  that,  since 
that  fearful  outburst  of  the  nether  pit,  all 
Europe  has  arisen  and  awakened  into  mani- 
fold and  beautiful  new  life,  who  can  deny  ? 
We  are  not  what  we  were,  but  better ;  or 
rather,  with  boundless  means  of  being  better 
if  we  will.     We  have  entered  a  fresh  era  of 
time  for  good  and  evil ;  the  fact  is  patent  in 
every  sermon  we  hear,  in   every  book  we 
read,  in  every  invention,  even  the  most  pal- 
try, which  we  see  registered.  Shall  we  think 
hardly  of  the  mtin  who  saw  the  dawn  of  our 
own  day,  and   welcomed  it  cheerfully  and 
hopefully,  even  though  he  fancied  the  mist- 
spectres  to  be  elements  of  true  sunrise,  and 
knew  not — and  who  knows? — the  purposes 
of  Him  whose  paths  are  in  the  great  deep, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out?     At  least, 
the  greater  part  of  his  influence  on  the  times 
which  have  followed  him,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  that  very  "  Radicalism  "  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  respectable  around  him,  had  sealed  bis 
doom  and  consigned  him  to  ignoble  oblivion. 
It  has  been,  with  the  working  men  who  read 
him,  a  passport  for  the  rest  of  his  writings; 
it  has  allured  them  to  listen  to  him,  when  he 
spoke  of  high  and  holy  things,  which  but  for 
him  they  might  have  long  ago  tossed  away 
as  worthless,  in  the  recklessness  of  ignorance 
and  discontent.     They  could  trust  his  "  Cot- 
tar's Saturday  Night;"  they  could  believe 
that  he  spoke  from  his  heart,  when  in  deep 
anguish  he  cries  to  the  Ood  whom  he  had 
forgotten,  while  they  would  have  turned  with 
a  distrustful  sneer  from  the  sermon  of  the 
sleek  and  comfortable  minister,  who  in  their 
eyes,  however  humbly  born,  had   deserted 
his  class,  and  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 

After  the  time  of  Burns,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, Scottish  song  multiplies  itself  tenfold. 
The  nation  becomes  awakened  to  the  trea- 
sures of  its  own  old  literature,  and  attempts, 
what  after  all,  alas!  is  but  a  revival ;  and  like 
most  revivals,  not  altogether  a  successful  one. 
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Of  the  twelve  hundred  songs  contained  in 
Mr.  Whitelaw's  excellent  collection,  whereof 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty   are  either 
wholly  or  partly  Burns's,  the  small  propor- 
tion written  before  him  are  decidedly  far  su- 
perior in  value  to  those  written  after  him  ;  a 
discouraging  fact,  .though  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, if  we  consider  the  great  social  changes 
which  have  been  proceeding,  the  sterner  sub- 
jects of  thought  which  have  been  arising, 
during  the  last  half  century.     True  song  re- 
quires for  its  atmosphere  a  state  rather  of 
careless  Arcadian  prosperity,  than  of  struggle 
and  doubt,  of  earnest  looking  forward  to  an 
unknown  future,  and  pardonable  regret  for  a 
dying  past;  and  in  that  state  the  mind  of  the 
masses,  throughout  North- Britain,  has  been 
weltering  confusedly  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  new  and  more  complex  era  into  which 
we  are  passing  has  not  yet  sufficiently  open- 
ed itself  to  be  sung  about ;  men  hardly  know 
what  it  is,  much  less  what  it  will  be ;  and 
while  they  are  hard  at  work  creating  it,  they 
have  no  bro;ith  to  spare  in  talking  of  it :  one 
thing  they  do  see  and  feel,  painfully  enough 
at  times,  namely,  that  the  old  Scottish  pas- 
toral life  is  passing  away,  before  the  com- 
bined  influence    of  manufactures  and    the 
large  farm  system,  to  be  replaced,  doubtless, 
hereafter,  by  something  better,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  dragging  down  with  it  in  its  decay 
but  too  much  that  can  ill  be  spared  of  that 
old  society  which  inspired  Ramsay  and  Burns. 
Hence  the  later  Scottish  song  writers  seldom 
really  sing ;  their  proses  want  the  unconscious 
lilt  and  flash  of  their  old  models ;  they  will 
hardly  go  (the  true  test  of  a  song)  without 
music — the  true  test,  we  say,  of  a  song.  Who 
needs  music,  however  fitting  and  beautiful 
the  accustomed  air  may  happen  to  be,  to 
"  Roy*s  Wife  of  Aldivallach,"  or  "The  bride 
cam*  out  o*  the  byre,**  or  either  of  the  casts 
of  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  or  to  "  Auid 
Lang  Syne"  itself?     They  bubble  right  up 
out  of  the  heart,  and  by  virtue   of  their 
inner  and   unconscious  melody,   which   all 
ihat  is  true  to  the  heart  has  in  it,  shape 
themselves  into  a  song,  and  are  not  shaped 
by  any  notes  whatsoever.     So  with  many, 
most  indeed,  of  Burns's  and  a  few  of  Al- 
lan Cunningham's  ;  the  "  Wet  sheet  and  a 
flowing  sail,"  for  instance.     But  the  great 
majority  of  these  later  songs  seem,  if  the  truth 
is  to  be  spoken,  inspirations  at  second  hand, 
of  people  writing  about  things  which  they 
would  like  to  feel,  and  which  they  ought  to 
feel,  because  others  used  to  feel  them  in  old 
times,  but  which  they  do  not  feel  as  their 
forefathers  felt — a  sort  of  poetical  Tracta- 


rianism,  in  short.  Their  metre  betrays  them^ 
as  well  as  their  words  ;  in  both  they  are  coq* 
tinually  wandering,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, into  the  elegiac — except  when  on  one 
subject,  whereon  the  muse  of  Scotia  still 
warbles  at  first  hand,  and  from  the  depths  of 
her  heart — namely,  alas !  the  barley  bree ! 
and  yet  never,  even  on  this  beloved  theme, 
has  she  risen  again  to  the  height  of  Burns's 
bacchanalian  songs. 

But  when  sober,  there  is  a  sadness  about 
the  Scottish  muse  now-a-days — as  perhaps 
there  ought  to  be — and  the  utterances  of 
hers  which  ring  the  truest  are  laments.  We 
question  whether  in  all  Mr.  Whitelaw's  col- 
lection there  is  a  single  modern  poem,  (plac- 
ing Burns  as  the  transition  point  between  the 
old  and  new,)  which  rises  so  high,  or  pierces 
so  deep,  with  all  its  pastoral  simplicity,  aa 
Smibert's  "Widow's  Lament.'* 

'*  Afore  the  Lammas  tide 

Had  dunM  the  birkon  tree, 
In  a'  our  water  side, 

Nae  wife  was  blest  like  me  : 
A  kind  gudeman,  and  twa 

Sweet  bairns  were  round  me  here ; 
But  they're  a*  ta'en  awa* 

Sin'  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

"  Sair  trouble  cam'  our  gate, 

And  made  me,  when  it  cam', 
A  bird  without  a  mate, 

A  ewe  without  a  lamb. 
Our  hay  was  yet  to  maw, 

And  our  corn  was  yet  to  shear ; 
When  they  a'  d wined  awa' 

In  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

'*  I  daurna  look  a-field, 

For  aye  I  trow  to  see 
The  form  that  was  a  bield 

To  my  wee  bairns  and  me ; 
But  wind,  and  weet,  and  snavv, 

They  never  mair  can  fear, 
Sin'  they  a'  got  they  ca', 

In  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

"  All  on  the  hill  at  e'ens 

I  see  him  'niang  the  fern?, 
The  lover  o*  my  teens, 

The  father  o'  my  bairns  : 
For  there  his  plaid  I  saw, 

As  gloamin'  aye  drew  near ; 
But  my  a's  now  awa'. 

Sin'  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

"  Our  bonnio  rigs  theirsel' 

Reca'  my  ways  to  mind, 
Our  puir  dumb  beasties  tell 

O'  a'  that  I  ha'o  tyned  ; 
For  whae  our  wheat  will  eaWi 

And  whae  our  sheep  will  shear, 
Sin'  my  a'  gaed  awa', 

In  the  ffi?  o*  the  year  ? 
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"  My  heart  is  grdwin^  canid, 

And  will  te  caulder  still, 
And  sair.  sair  \n  the  fautd, 

Will  be  the  winter's  chill ; 
For  peats  were  yet  to  ca*, 

Our  sheep  they  were  lo  smear, 
When  my  a  dwined  awa' 

In  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

'*  I  ettle  whiles  to  spin. 

But  wee  wee  patterin'  feet 
Come  rinnin'  out  and  in, 

And  then  I  first  maun  greet : 
I  ken  its  fancy  a'. 

And  faster  rows  the  tear, 
That  my  a'  dwined  awa' 

In  the  fa*  o'  the  year. 

*'  Be  kind,  O  heav'n  abnne  ! 

To  ane  sae  wae  and  lane, 
An*  tak'  her  hamewards  sune, 

In  pity  o'  her  mane : 
lAn^  ere  the  March  winds  blaw 

Rlay  she,  far,  far  frae  here, 
Meet  them  a'  that's  awa'. 

Sin*  the  fa'  o'  the  year." 

It  seems  strange  why  the  man  who  could 
^le  this,  who  shows,  in  the  minor  key  of 
metre,  which  he  has  so  skilfully  chosen,  such 
an  instinct  for  the  true  music  of  words,  could 
not  have  written  much  more.     And  yet,  per- 
liaps,  we  have  ourselves  given  the  reason  al- 
ready.   There  was  not  much  more  to  sing 
'^bout.  The  fashion  of  imitating  old  Jacobite 
songs  is  past,  the  mine  now  being  exhausted, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  sincerity  and  common 
sense.  The  peasantry,  whose  courtships,  rich 
"1  animal  health,  yet  not  over  pure  or  re- 
fined, Allan  Ramsay  sung  a  hundred  years 
*fi^»  are  learning  to  think,  and  act,  and  emi- 
«j^^^*  as  well  as  to  make  love.     The  age  of 
"^critus  and  Bion  has  given  place  to — 
.  ^"  We  say  the  age  of  the  Caesars,  or  the 
f^P^ioB  of  the  barbarians? — and  the  love- 
th  ^^^^   ^f  ^^®  North  are  beginning  to  feel, 
«t  if  ^^^^  passion  is  to  retain  any  longer  its 
^""14 1  place  in  their  popular  poetry,  it  must 
g  j^P^feen   of  henceforth  in  words  as  lofty 
,   J^^Sned  as  those  in  which  the  most  edu- 
in  Oi    ^^'^^  ^^®  most  gifted  speak  of  it.  Hence, 
,^     transition  between  the  old  animalism 
J       ^^^  new  spii-itualism,  a  jumble  of  the 
.  ^^V^wnents,  not  always  felicitous  ;  attempts 
*™  ■^itious  description,  after  Burns's  worst 
■«^nn^^.  ^^  subjective  sentiment,   after  the 
^^^  '^ikianner  of  the  world  in  general  ;  and 
y^s  ^H  the  while,  a  consciousness  that  there 
Was  ^^tnething  worth  keeping  in  the  simple 
object,|Yg  g^yjQ   q{  lY^Q  qJj  school,  without 
wnicVi  ^he  new  though tfulness  would  be  hol- 
low, ajid  barren,  and  windv ;  and  so  the  two 


are  patched  together,  "  new  cloth  into  an  old 
garment,  making  the  rent  worse."  Accord- 
ingly, they  are  universally  troubled  with  the 
disease  of  epithets,  these  new  songs.  Ryan's 
exquisite  "  Lass  wi'  the  Bonny  Blue  Een"  is 
utterly  spoiled  by  two  offences  of  this  kind, — 

**  She'll  steal  out  to  meet  her  loved  DonM  again," 

and — 

"  The  world's^aZse  and  vanishing  scene ;" 

as  Allan  Cunningham's  still  more  exquisite 
**  Lass  of  Preston  Mill "  is  by  one  subjective 
figure, — 

*•  Six  hills  are  woolly  with  my  sheep, 
Six  vales  are  lowing  with  my  kye." 

Bums  doubtless  committed  the  same  fault 
again  and  again  ;  but  in  his  time  it  was  the 
fashion ;  and  the  older  models  (for  models 
they  are  and  will  remain  for  ever)  had  not 
been  studied  and  analyzed  as  they  have  been 
since.  Burns,  indeed,  actually  spoiled  one  or 
two  of  his  own  songs  by  altering  them  from 
their  first  cast  to  suit  the  sentimental  taste  of 
his  time.  The  first  version,  for  instance,  of 
the  **  Banks  and  Braes  o*  Bonnie  Doon,**  is 
far  superior  to  the  second  and  more  popular 
one,  because  it  dares  lo  go  without  epithets. 
Compare  the  second  stanza  of  each  : — 

"  Thou'It  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnle  bird. 
That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  love  was  true." 

#♦♦♦#♦ 

"  Thou'It  break  my  heart,  thou  trarblin^  bird. 
That  wantons  through  ihe  flowery  thorn  ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 
Departed  never  to  return" 

What  is  said  in  the  latter  stanza  which  has 
not  been  said  in  the  former,  and  said  more 
dramatically,  more  as  the  images  would  really 
present  themselves  to  the  speaker's  mind  ? 
It  would  be  enough  for  him  that  the  bird  was 
bonnie,  and  singing ;  and  his  very  sorrow 
would  lead  him  to  analyze  and  describe  as 
little  as  possible  a  thing  which  so  painfully 
contrasted  with  his  own  feelings ;  whether 
the  thorn  was  flowery  or  not,  would  not  have 
mattered  to  him,  unless  he  had  some  distinct 
association  with  the  thorn- flowers,  in  which 
case  he  would  have  brought  out  the  image 
full  and  separate,  and  not  merely  thrown  it 
in  as  a  make- weight  to  "  thorn  ;" — and  this 
is  the  great  reason  why  epithets  are,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  mistakes  in  song  and  ballad 
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poetry.  He  never  would  have  thought  of  "  de- 
parted "  before  he  thought  of  "  joys."  A 
very  little  consideration  of  the  actual  pro- 
cesses of  thought  in  such  a  ease,  will  show 
the  truth  of  our  observation,  and  the  instinc- 
tive wisdom  of  the  older  song-writers,  in 
putting  the  epithet  as  often  as  possible  after 
the  noun,  instead  of  before  it,  even  at  the 
expense  of  grammar.  They  are  bad  things 
at  all  times  in  song-poetry,  these  epithets ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  best  Ger- 
man writers,  like  Uhland  and  Heine,  get  rid 
of  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  succeed 
thereby,  every  word  striking  and  ringing 
down  with  full  force,  no  cushion  of  an  epi- 
thet intruding  between  the  reader's  brain- 
anvil  and  the  poet's  hammer  to  break  the 
blow.  In  Uhland's  "Three  Burschen,"  if 
we  recollect  right,  there  are  but  two  epithets, 
and  those  of  the  simplest  descriptive  kind — 
"Thy  fair  daughter^'  and  a  "black  pall." 
Were  there  more,  we  question  whether  the 
poet  would  have  succeeded,  as  he  has  done, 
m  making  our  flesh  creep  as  he  leads  us  on 
from  line  to  line  and  verse  to  verse.  So  Ten- 
nyson, the  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  es- 
chews as  much  as  possible,  in  his  later  writ- 
ings, these  same  epithets,  except  in  cases 
where  they  are  themselves  objective  and 
pictorial — in  short,  the  very  things  which  he 
wants  you  to  look  at,  as,  for  instance, — 

"  And  into  silver  arrows  break, 
The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove." 

This  is  fair  enough  ;  but,  indeed,  after  laying 
down  our  rule,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  always  true  to  it,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  does  not,  like  the  Latin  and 
German,  allow  us  to  put  our  adjectives  very 
much  where  we  choose.  Nevertheless,  whe- 
ther we  can  avoid  it  or  not,  every  time  we 
place  before  the  noun  an  epithet,  which,  like 
**  departed  joys,"  relates  to  our  conscious- 
ness concerning  the  object,  not  merely  to 
the  object  itself ;  or  an  epithet  which,  like 
"  jlowtry  thorn,"  gives  us,  before  we  get  to 
the  object  itself,  those  accidents  of  the  object 
which  we  only  discern  by  a  second  look,  by 
analysis  and  reflection  ;  (for  the  thorn,  if  in 
the  flower,  would  look  to  us,  at  the  first 
glarfce,  not  "  flowery,"  but  "  white," 
"  snowy,"  or  what  you  will  which  expresses 
color,  and  not  scientific  fact)— every  time, 
we  repeat,  this  is  done,  the  poet  descends 
from  the  objective  and  dramatic  domain  of 
song,  into  the  subjective  and  reflective  one  of 
elegy. 

But  the  field  in  which  Bums's  influence 


has  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  mosl 
important  and  most  widely  felt,  is  in  the 
poems  of  working  men.  He  first  proved 
that  it  was  possible  to  become  a  poet  and 
a  cultivated  man,  without  deserting  his 
class,  either  in  station  or  in  Bympathies  ; 
nay,  that  the  healthiest  and  noblest  ele- 
ments of  a  lowly  born  poet's  mind  might 
be,  perhaps  certainly  must  be,  the  very 
feelings  and  thoughts  which  he  brought  up 
from  below,  not  those  which  he  received  from 
above,  in  the  course  of  his  artificial  culture. 
From  the  example  of  Bums,  therefore,  many 
a  working  man,  who  would  otherwise  have 
"  died  and  given  no  sign,"  has  taken  courage, 
and  spoken  out  the  thought  within  him,  in 
verse  or  prose,  not  always  wisely  and  well, 
but  in  all  cases,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  a  sort  of  divine  right  to  speak 
and  be  heard,  since  Bums  had  broken  down 
the  artificial  ice-wall  of  centuries,  and  asserted, 
by  act  as  well  as  song,  that  "  a  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that."  Almost  every  volume  of  work- 
ing men's  poetry  which  we  have  read,  seemi 
to  re-echo  poor  Nicoll's  spirited  though  some- 
what overstrained  address  to  the  Scottish 
genius : — 

"  This  is  the  natal  day  of  him, 

Who,  bom  in  want  and  poverty, 
Burst  from  his  fetters,  and  arose. 
The  freest  of  the  free. 

"  Arose  to  tell  the  watchingf  earth 

What  lowly  men  could  feel  and  do. 
To  show  that  mighty,  heaven-like  souls 
In  cottage  hamlets  grew. 

"  Burns  !  thou  hast  given  us  a  name 

To  shield  vl^  from  the  taunts  of  scorn; 
The  plant  that  creeps  amid  the  soil 
A  glorious  flower  has  borne. 

"  Before  the  proudest  of  the  earth 
We  stand  with  an  uplided  brow ; 
Like  us,  thou  wast  a  toil-worn  man, 
And  we  are  noble  now  !*' 

The  critic,  looking  calmly  on,  may  indeed 
question  whether  this  new  fashion  of  verse- 
writing  among  working  men  has  been  always 
conducive  to  their  own  happiness.  As  for 
absolute  success  as  poets,  that  was  not  to  be 
expected  of  one  in  a  hundred,  so  that  we  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  among  the  volumes  of 
working  men's  poetry,  of  which  we  give  a 
list  at  the  head  of  our  article,  only  two  should 
be  found,  on  perusal,  to  contain  any  writing  of 
a  very  high  order,  although  these  volumes 
form  a  very  small  portion  of  the  verses  which 
have  been  written,  during  the  last  forty  years* 
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hj  men  engaged  in  the  rudest  and  most  mo- 
DotoDoas  toil.    To  every  man  so  writing,  the 
art»  doubtless,  is  an  ennobling  one.   The  habit 
of  expressing  thought  in  verse  not  only  indi- 
cates culture,  but  is  a  culture  in  itself  of  a 
Teryhigh  order.  It  teaches  the  writer  to  think 
tersely  and  definitely  ;  it  evokes  in  him  the 
humanizing  sense  of  grace  and  melody,  not 
merely  by  enticing  him  to  study  good  models, 
bat  by  the  very  act  of  composition.    It  gives 
him  a  vent  for  sorrows,  doubts,  and  aspirations, 
which  might  otherwise  fret  and  canker  within, 
breeding,  as  they  too  often  do  in  the  utterly 
damb  English  peasant,  self-devouring  medita- 
tk)n,dogged  melancholy,  and  fierce  fanaticism. 
And  if  the  eflfect  of  verse  writing  had  stopped 
there,  all  had  been  well ;  but  bad  models  have 
had  tbeir  effect,  as  well  as  good  ones,  on  the 
half- tutored  taste  of  the  working  men,  and  en- 
gendered in  them  but  too  often  a  fondness  for 
frothy  magniloquence  and  ferocious  raving, 
neither  morally  nor  ajsthetically  profitable  to 
themselves  or  their  readers.  There  are  excuses 
for  the  fault :  the  young  of  all  ranks  naturally 
eaongh  mistake  noise  for  awfulness,  and  vio- 
lence for  strength  ;  and  there  is  generally  but 
too  much,  in  the  biographies  of  these  working 
poets,  to  explain,  if  not  to  excuse,  a  vein  of 
bitterness,  which  they  certainly  did  not  learn 
fix^m  their  master.  Burns.     The  two  poets 
who  have  done  them  most  harm,  in  teaching 
the  evil  trick  of  cursing  and  swearing,  are 
Shelley  an^  the  Corn- Law  Rhymer ;  and  one 
e*n  well  imagine  how   seducing  two  such 
nwdels  must  be,  to  men  struggling  to  utter 
their  own  complaints.     Of  Shelley  this  is  not 
^ke  place  to  speak.     But  of  the  Com- Law 
Rhymer  we  may  say  here,  that  howsoever  he 
may  have  been  indebted  to  Burns's  example 
for  the  notion  of  writing  at  all,  he  has  profited 
^*fy  liitle  by  Burns's  own  poems.     Instead 
^the  genial  loving  tone  of  the  great  Scotch- 
"^»  we  find  in  Elliott  a  tone  of  deliberate 
••^ageness,  all  the  more  ugly,  because  evident- 
y  Jntentional.     He  tries  to  curse ;  "  he  de- 
lights " — may  we  be  forgiven  if  we  misjudge 
the  man — *'  in  cursing  ;'    he  makes  a  science 
^it;  he  defiles,  of  malice  prepense,  the  love- 
J^t  and  sweetest  thoughts  and  scenes  (and 
'^can  be  most  sweet)  by  giving  some  sudden, 
■^•ening  revulsion  to  his  reader's  feelings ; 
*^  he  does  it  generally  with  a  power  which 
■uikes  it  at  once  as  painful  to  the  calmer  reader 
••  alluring  to  those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
*tti«  temptations  as  the  poet.   Now  and  then, 
^tricks  drag  him  down  into  sheer  fustian  and 
JjJ^ibast ;  but  not  always.    There  is  a  terrible 
^iitean  vividness  of  imagination  about  him, 
P^baps  unequalled  in  England,  in  his  genera- 


tion. His  poems  are  like  his  countenance, 
coarse  and  ungovemed,  yet  with  an  intensity 
of  eye,  a  rugged  massiveness  of  feature,  which 
would  be  grand  but  for  the  absence  of  love 
and  of  humor — love's  twin  and  inseparable 
brother.  Therefore  it  is,  that  although  single 
passages  may^  be  found  in  his  writings,  of 
which  Milton  himself  need  not  have  been 
ashamed,  his  efforts  of  dramatic  poetry  are 
utter  failures,  dark,  monstrous,  unrelieved  by 
any  really  human  vein  of  feeling  or  character. 
As  in  feature,  so  in  mind,  he  has  not  even  the 
delicate  and  graceful  organization  which  made 
up  in  Milton  for  the  want  of  tenderness,  and 
so  enabled  him  to  write,  if  not  a  drama,  yet 
still  the  sweetness  of  masques  and  idyls. 

Rather  belonging  to  the  same  school  than 
to  that  of  Burns,  though  never  degrading  it* 
self  by  Elliott's  ferocity,  is  that  extraordinary 
poem,  "The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  by 
Thomas  Cooper.  As  he  is  still  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  capable  of  doing  more  and  better 
than  he  yet  has  done,  we  will  not  comment  on 
it  as  freely  as  we  have  on  Elliott,  except  to 
regret  a  similar  want  of  softness  and  sweet- 
ness, and  also  of  a  clearness  and  logical  con- 
nection of  thought,  in  which  Elliott  seldom 
fails,  except  when  cursing.  The  imagination 
is  hardly  as  vivid  as  Elliott's,  though  the 
fancy  and  invention,  the  polish  of  the  style, 
and  the  indications  of  profound  thought  on 
all  subjects  within  the  poet's  reach,  are  supe- 
rior in  every  way  to  those  of  the  Corn-Law 
Rhymer ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  man 
who  wrote  it  had  to  gather  his  huge  store  of 
classic  and  historic  anecdote  while  earning  his 
living,  first  as  a  shoemaker,  and  then  as  a 
Wesleyan  country  preacher,  we  can  only 
praise  and  excuse,  and  hope  that  the  day  may 
come  when  talents  of  so  high  an  order  will 
find  some  healthier  channel  for  their  energies 
than  that  in  which  they  are  now  flowing. 

Our  readers  may  wonder  at  not  seeing  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd's  poems  among  the  list  at 
the  head  of  the  article.  It  seems  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  done  right  in  omitting  them. 
Doubtless,  he  too  was  awakened  into  song  by 
the  example  of  Burns  ;  but  he  seems  to  us  to 
owe  little  to  his  great  predecessor,  beyond 
the  general  consciousness  that  there  was  a 
virgin  field  of  poetry  in  Scotch  sceneiy,  man- 
ners, and  legends — a  debt  which  Walter  Scott 
himself  probably  owed  to  the  Ayrshire  peas- 
ant just  as  much  as  Hogg  did.  Indeed,  we 
perhaps  are  right  in  saying,  that  had  Bums 
not  lived,  neither  Wilson,  Gait,  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, nor  the  crowd  of  lesser  writers  who 
have  found  material  for  their  fancy  in  Scotch 
peculiarities,  would  have  written  as  they  have. 
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The  first  three  names,  Wilson's  above  all,  I 
must  have  been  in  any  case  distinguished  ; 
yet  it  is  surely  no  derogation  to  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  rural  sketches  in  *'  Christopher 
North's  Recreations/'  to  claim  them  as  the 
intellectual  foster-children  of  "  The  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night."  In  this  respect,  certainly, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  a  place  in  Burns's 
school,  and,  in  (  ur  own  opinion,  one  which  has 
l|pen  very  much  overrated.  But  the  deeper 
elements  of  Burns's  mind,  those  which  have 
especially  endeared  him  to  the  working  man, 
reappear  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  Hogg. 
He  left  his  class  too  much  below  him ;  became 
too  much  of  the  mere  aesthetic  prodigy,  and 
member  of  a  literary  clique  ;  frittered  away 
his  great  talents  in  brilliant  talk  and  insincere 
Jacobite  songs,  and,  in  fine,  worked  no  deliver- 
ance on  the  earth.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  say 
this,  but  we  had  it  forced  upon  iis  painfully 
enough  a  few  days  ago,  when  re-reading 
**  Kilmeny."  There  may  be  beautiful  passages 
in  it ;  but  it  is  not  coherent,  not  natural,  not 
honest.  It  is  throughout  an  affectation  of  the 
Manich^ean  sentiraental-sublirae,  which  God 
never  yet  put  into  the  heart  of  any  brawny, 
long-headed,  practical  Borderer,  and  which  he 
therefore  probably  put  into  his  own  head,  or 
as  we  call  it,  affected,  for  the  time  being ;  a 
method  of  poetry  writing  which  comes  lorth 
out  of  nothing,  and  into  nothing  must  return. 
This  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  for  the  world ; 
for  we  question  whether  a  man  of  talents  in 
anywise  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  has  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Burns.  Poor  Tannahill,  whose  sad  story 
is  but  too  well  known,  perished  early,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  leaving  behind  him  a  good 
many  pretty  love-songs  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
if  the  specimens  of  them  given  in  Mr.  White- 
law's  collection  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  best. 
Like  all  Burns's  successors,  including  even 
Walter  Scott  and  Hogg,  we  have  but  to  com- 
pare him  with  his  original  to  see  how  alto- 
gether unrivalled  on  his  own  ground  the  Ayr- 
shire fiirmer  was.  In  one  feature  only  Tan- 
nahill's  poems,  and  those  later  than  him,  ex- 
cept where  pedantically  archaist,  like  many 
of  Motherwell's,  are  an  improvement  on 
Burns ;  namely,  in  the  more  easy  and  com- 
plete interfusion  of  the  two  dialects,  the 
Norse  Scotch  and  the  Romanesque  English, 
which  Allan  Ramsay  attempted  in  vam  to 
unite;  while  Burns,  though  not  succeeding  by 
any  means  perfectly,  welded  them  together 
into  something  of  continuity  and  harmony — 
thus  doing  for  the  language  of  his  own 
country  very  much  what  Chaucer  did  for 
that   of  England. — A  happy  union,  in  the 


opinion  of  those  who,  as  we  do,  look  on  the 
vernacular  Norse  Scotch  as  no  barbaric  dia- 
lect, but  as  an  independent  tongue,  possessing 
a  copiousness,  melody,  terseness,  and  pio- 
turesquenesss  which  makes  it,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  a  far  better  vehicle  than  the 
popular  English  for  many  forms  of  thought. 
Perhaps  the  young  peasant  who  most  ex- 
pressly stands  out  as  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Burns,  b  Robert  Nicoll.  He  is  a  lesser 
poet,  doubtless,  than  his  master,  and  a  lesser 
man,  if  the  size  and  number  of  his  capabilities 
be  looked  at ;  but  he  is  a  greater  man,  in  that, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career^ 
he  seems  to  have  kept  that  very  wholeness 
of  heart  and  head  which  poor  Burns  lost. 
NicoU's  story  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  that  of  the 
Bethunes,  and  many  a  noble  young  Scotsman 
more.  Parents  holding  a  farm  between  Perth 
and  Dunkeld,  they  and  theirs  before  them  for 
generations  inhabitants  of  the  neigh borhood, 
"  decent,  honest.  God-fearing  people."  The 
farm  is  lost  by  reverses,  and  manfully  Robert 
NicoU's  father  becomes  a  day  laborer  on  the 
fields  which  he  lately  rented  :  and  there  be- 
gins, for  the  boy,  from  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions, a  life  of  steady,  sturdy  drudgery.  But 
they  must  have  been  grand  old  folks  these 
parents,  and  in  nowise  addicted  to  wringing 
their  hands  over  **  the  great  might-have- 
been."  Like  true  Scots  Bible-lovers,  they  do 
believe  in  a  God,  and  in  a  will  of  God,  under- 
lying, absolute,  loving,  and  believe  that  the 
might-have-been  ought  not  to  h&ve  been, 
simply  because  it  has  not  been  ;  and  so  they 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  new  collar  patient- 
ly, cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  teach  the  boys 
to  do  the  same.  The  mother  especially,  as 
so  many  great  men's  mothers  do,  stands  out 
large  and  heroic,  from  the  time  when,  the 
farm  being  gone,  she,  "  the  ardent  book- 
woman,"  finds  her  time  too  precious  to  be 
spent  in  reading,  and  sets  httle  Robert  to 
read  to  her  as  she  works — what  a  picture  ! — 
to  the  last  sad  day,  when,  wanting  money  to 
come  up  to  Leeds  to  see  her  dying  darling, 
she  "  shore  for  the  siller,"  rather  than  borrow 
it.  And  her  son's  life  is  like  her  own — the 
most  pure,  joyous,  vaHant  little  epic.  Rob- 
ert does  not  even  take  to  work  as  something 
beyond  himself,  uninteresting  and  painful, 
which,  however,  must  be  done  courageously : 
he  lives  in  it,  enjoys  it  as  his  proper  element, 
one  which  is  no  more  a  burden  and  an  exer- 
tion to  him  than  the  rush  of  the  strid  is  to 
tlie  trout  who  plays  and  feeds  in  it  day  and 
night,  unconscious  of  the  amount  of  muscu- 
lar strength  which  he  puts  forth  in  merely 
keeping  hia  place  in  the  stream.     Wheth^ 
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wrjmg  Kenilwortb  in  his  plaid  to  \he  woods 
(0  read  while  herding,  or  selling  currants  and 
whiskey  as  the  Perth«tprekeeper*s  apprentice, 
or  keeping  his  little  circulating  library  in 
Dundee,  tormenting  his  pure  heart  with  the 
tkonght  of  the  twenty  pounds  which  his 
mother  has  borrowed  wliercwith  to  start  him, 
or  editing  the  Leeds  Times,  or  Ijin^  on  his 
etrly  deathbed,  just  as  life  seems  to  be  open- 
iDg  clear  and  broad  before  him,  he 

**  Bates  not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope," 

Irat  steers  right  onward,  singing  over  his 
work,  without  bluster  or  self-gratulation,  but 
for  very  joy  at  having  work  to  do.  There  is 
a  keen  practical  insight  about  him,  rarely 
eombioed,  in  these  days,  with  the  single- 
minded  determination  to  do  good  in  his  gen- 
eration. His  eye  is  single,  and  his  whole 
body  full  of  light. 

**  It  would  indeed,"  writes  the  grocer's  boy,  en- 
coortginfif  his  despondent  and  somewhat  Wer- 
teiean  friend,  "  be  hang(nnn\s  work  to  write  arti- 
cles one  day  to  be  forjjottcn  to-morrow,  rf  that 
were  all ;  but  you  forget  the  comfort — the  repay- 
nwi.  If  one  prejudice  is  overthrown,  one  error 
rwdered  untenable ;  if  but  one  step  in  advance  be 
tbe  conse(]Ucnce  of  your  articles  and  mine — the 
coOMqnencea  of  the  labor  of  all  true  men — are  we 
not  deeply  repaid  ?" 

Or  again,  in  a  right  noble  letter  to  his  no- 
ble mother  : — 

"That  money  of  R.'a  hangs  like  a  mill-stone 
•wot  my  neck.  If  I  had  paid  it,  I  would  never 
«"Tow  again  from  mortal  man.  But  do  not  mi?- 
^  me,  mother  :  1  am  not  one  of  thoi^e  men  who 
»iot  and  falter  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  God 
•***  given  me  too  strong  a  heart  for  that.  I  look 
upon  eartli  as  a  place  where  every  man  is  set  to 
jjroggle  and  to  work,  that  he  may  be  made  hum- 
J^  «nd  pn re-hearted,  and  fit  for  that  better  land 
P  ^'hich  earth  is  a  preparation — to  which  earth 

wthe^te If  men  would  but  consider  how 

™'^of  real  evil  there  is  in  all  the  ills  of  which 
™®yaret«o  much  afraid — poverty  included — ihere 
^^'ild  be  more  virtue  and  happiness,  and  le^s 
world  and  Mammon-worship  on  earth  than  is.  I 
~jjk,  mother,  that  to  me  has  been  given  talent ; 
^  if  po,  that  talent  was  given  to  make  it  useful 
to  man." 

And  yet,  there  is  a  quiet  self-respect 
*^ut  him  withal : — 

**In  my  short  course  through  life,"  says  he  in 
jonfidenre  to  a  friend  at  one-and-twenty,  "  I  never 
wed  an  enemy,  or  failed  a  friend ;  and  I  live 
w  the  hope  I  never  shall.  For  the  rest,  I  have 
written  my  heart  in  my  poems ;   and  rude  and 


unfinished  and  hasty  as  they  are,  it  can  be  read 
there." 

"  From  seven  years  of  age  to  this  very  hour,  I 
have  been  dependent  only  on  my  own  head  and 
hands  for  everything — for  very  bread.  Long 
years  ago — ay,  even  in  childhood — adversity 
made  me  think,  and  feel,  and  suffer;  and  would 
pride  allow  me,  I  could  tell  the  wt)rld  many  a 
deep  tragedy  enacted  in  the  heart  of  a  poor  for- 
gotten, uncared-for  boy.  .  .  .  But  I  thank  God, 
that  though  I  felt  and  suffered,  the  scathinnr  bisftt 
neither  blunted  my  perceptions  of  natural  and 
moral  beauty,  nor,  jjy  withering  the  atrectiona  of 
my  heart,  made  me  a  selfish  man.  Olieu  when  1 
look  back  I  wonder  how  I  bore  the  burden — 
how  I  did  not  end  the  evil  day  at  once  and  for- 
ever. 


» 


Such  is  the  man,  in  his  normal  state  ;  and 
as  was  to  be  expected,  God's  blessing  rests 
on  him.  Whatever  he  sets  his  hand  to  suc- 
ceeds. Within  a  few  weeeks  of  his  taking 
the  editorship  of  the  Leeds  7'imes,  its  circu- 
lation begins  to  rise  rapidly,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected with  an  honest  man  to  guide  it.  For 
NicoH's  political  creed,  though  perhaps 
neither  very  deep  nor  wide,  lies  clear  and 
fcingle  before  him,  as  everything  else  which 
he  does.  He  believes  naturally  enough  in 
ultra-Radicalism  according  to  the  ftishions  of 
the  Reform  Bill  era.  That  is  the  right  thing ; 
and  for  that  he  will  work  day  and  night, 
body  and  soul,  and  if  needs  be,  die.  There, 
in  the  editor's  den  at  Leeds,  he  **  begins  to 
see  the  truth  of  what  you  told  me  about  the 
world's  unworthiness  ;  but  stop  a  litttle.  I 
am  not  sad  as  yet.  ...  If  1  am  hindered 
from  feeling  the  soul  of  poetry  among  woods 
and  fields,  I  yet  trust  1  am  struggling  for 
something  worth  prizing — something  of 
which  1  am  not  ashamed,  and  need  not  be. 
If  there  be  aught  on  earth  worth  aspiring  to, 
it  is  the  lot  of  him  who  is  enabled  to  do  Home- 
ihing  for  his  miserable  and  FufTeriiig  fellow- 
men  ;  and  this  you  and  I  will  try  to  do  at 
least." 

His  friend  is  put  to  work  a  ministerial 
paper,  with  orders  "  not  to  be  rash,  but  to 
elevate  the  population  yradualhj ;"  and 
finding  those  orders  to  imply  a  contiderablo 
leaning  towards  the  By-ends,  Lukewarm, 
and  Facing- both- ways  school,  kicks  over 
the  traces,  wisely,  in  Nicoll's  eyes,  and  breaks 
loose. 

"  Keep  up  your  spirits,"  says  honest  Nicoll. 
"  Yon  are  higher  at  this  moment  in  my  estima- 
tion, in  your  own,  and  that  of  every  honest  man, 
than  you  ever  were,  before.  Tait's  advice  was  just 
such  as  I  should  have  expected  of  him ;  honest 
as  honesty  itself.     You  must  never  again  accept 
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a  paper  bat  where  you  can  tell  the  whole  truth 
without  fear  or  favor.  ,  .  .  Tell  E.  (the  broken- 
loose  editor^s  lady-love)  from  me  to  estimate  as 
she  ought  the  nobility  and  determination  of  the 
man  who  has  dared  to  act  as  you  have  done. 
Prudent  men  will  say  that  you  are  hasty :  but 
you  havo  done  right,  whatever  may  bo  the  conse  - 
quences." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Robert  Nicoll ;  the 
spirit  which  is  the  fruit  of  early  purity  and 
fielf-restraint,  of  living  "  on  bread  and  cheese 
and  water,"  that  he  may  buy  books ;  of 
walking  out  to  the  Inch  of  Perth  at  four 
o*clock  on  summer  mornings,  to  write  and 
read  in  peace  before  he  returns  to  the  cur- 
rants and  the  whiskey.  The  nervous  simpli- 
city of  the  man  comes  out  in  the  very  nervous 
simplicity  of  the  prose  he  writes  ;  and  though 
there  be  nothing  very  new  or  elevated  in  it, 
or  indeed  in  his  poems  themselves,  we  call 
on  our  readers  to  admire  a  phenomenon  so 
rare,  in  the  **  upper  classes  "  at  least,  in  these 
days,  and  taking  a  lesson  from  the  peasant's 
son,  rejoice  with  us  that  **  a  man  is  bom  into 
the  world." 

For  Nicoll,  as  few  do,  practises  what  he 
preaches.  It  seems  to  him,  once  on  a  time, 
right  and  necessary  that  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  should  bo  returned  for  Leeds ;  and 
Nicoll  having  so  determined,  ''  throws  him- 
self, body  and  soul,  into  the  contest,  with 
such  ardor,  that  his  wife  afterwards  said,  and 
we  can  well  believe  it,  that  if  Sir  William  had 
failed,  Robert  would  have  died  on  the  in- 
stant !** — why  not?  Having  once  made  up  his 
mind  that  that  was  the  just  and  right  thing, 
the  thing  which  was  absolutely  good  for 
Leeds,  and  the  human  beings  who  hved  in  it, 
was  it  not  a  thing  to  die  for,  even  if  it  had 
been  but  the  election  of  a  new  beadle  ?  The 
advanced  sentry  is  set  to  guard  some  ob- 
scure worthless  dike-end — obscure  and 
worthless  in  itself,  but  to  him  a  centre  of  in- 
finite duty.  True,  the  fate  of  the  camp  does 
not  depend  on  its  being  taken  ;  if  the  enemy 
round  it,  there  are  plenty  behind  to  blow 
them  out  again.  But  that  is  no  reason  what- 
soever why  he,  before  any  odds,  should 
throw  his  musket  over  his  shoulder,  and  re- 
treat gracefully  to  the  lines.  He  was  set 
there  to  stand  by  that,  whether  dike-end  or 
representation  of  Leeds ;  that  is  the  right 
thing  for  him ;  and  for  that  right  he  will 
fight,  and  if  he  be  killed,  die.  So  have  all 
brave  men  felt,  and  so  have  all  brave  deeds 
heen  done,  since  man  walked  the  earth.  It 
is  because  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  faith,  has 
died  out  among  us,  that  so  few  brave  deeds 
are  done  now,  except  on  battle-fields,  and 


in  hovels  whereof  none  but  God  and  the  an* 
gels  know. 

So  the  man  prospers.  Several  years  of 
honorable  and  self-restraining  love  brinff  him 
a  wife,  beautiful,  loving,  worshipping  his  tal- 
ents ;  a  help  meet  for  him,  such  as  God  will 
send  at  times  to  those  whom  he  loves.  Ejiid 
men  meet  and  love  and  help  him — "  ^Hm 
Johnstones,  Mr.  Tait,  William  and  Maij 
Howitt."  Sir  William  Moles  worth,  hearing  A 
his  last  illness,  sends  him  unsolicited  mw 
pounds,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  NicoU 
accepts  without  foolish  bluster  about  independ- 
ence. Why  not? — man  should  help  mao^ 
and  be  helped  by  him.  Would  he  not  haie 
done  as  much  for  Sir  William  ?  Nothing  to 
us  proves  NicolFs  heart- wholeness  more  than 
the  way  in  which  he  talks  of  his  benefactors, 
in  a  tone  of  simple  gratitude  and  afiectlmit 
without  fawning,  and  without  yaporing. 
The  man  has  too  much  self-respect  to  con- 
sider himself  lowered  by  accepting  a  fa- 
vor. 

But  he  must  go  after  all.  The  editor's 
den  at  Leeds  is  not  the  place  for  lungs  bred 
on  Perthshire  breezes  ;  and  work  rises  befoie 
him,  huger  and  heavier  as  he  goes  on,  till 
he  drops  under  the  ever-increasing  load. 
He  will  not  believe  it  at  first.  In  sweet, 
childlike,  playful  letters,  he  tells  his  mother 
that  it  is  nothing.  It  has  done  him  good — 
**  opened  the  grave  before  his  eyes,  and 
taught  him  to  think  of  death."  "  He  tmsta 
that  he  has  not  borne  this,  and  suffered,  and 
thought  in  vain."  This,  too,  he  hopes,  is 
to  be  a  fresh  lesson- page  of  experience  for 
his  work.  Alas !  a  few  months  more  of  bit- 
ter suffering  and  of  generous  kindness, 
and  love  from  all  around  him, — and  it  is 
over  with  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
Shall  we  regret  him  ? — shall  we  not  rather 
believe  that  God  knew  best,  and  considering 
the  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere  of  the  press, 
and  the  strange  confused  ways  into  which 
old  ultra- Radicalism,  finding  itself  too  nar- 
row for  the  new  problems  of  the  day,  has 
stumbled  and  floundered  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  believe  that  he  might  have  been  & 
worse  man  had  ho  been  a  longer-lived  one, 
and  thank  Heaven  that  *'  the  righteous  is 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come  ?" 

As  it  is,  he  ends  as  he  began.  The  first 
poem  in  his  book  is  ''The  Ha'  Bible;"  and 
the  last,  written  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
is  still  the  dealh-song  of  a  man — without  fear, 
without  repining,  without  boasting,  blessing 
and  loving  the  earth  which  he  leaves,  yet 
with  a  clear  joyful  eye  upwards  and  out- 
wards and  homewards.     And  so  ends  his 
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Xtde  epic,  as  we  called  it.   May  Scotland  see 
■DY  such  another  I 

The  actual  poetic  value  of  his  verses  is  not 
4nt-rate  by  any  means.  He  is  far  inferior 
to  Bums  in  range  of  subject,  as  he  is  in  hu- 
mor and  pathos.  Indeed,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle of  these  latter  qualities  in  him  anywhere 
' — rather  playfulness,  flashes  of  childlike  fun, 
M  in  "The  Provost,"  and  "Bonnie  Bessie 
Lee."  But  he  has  attained  a  mastery  over 
Boglish,  a  simplicity  and  quiet  which  Burns 
never  did;  and  also,  we  need  not  say,  a  moral 
parity.  His  "Poems,  illustrative  of  the 
scotch  peasantry,"  are  charming  throughout 
— alive  and  bright  with  touches  of  real  hu- 
manity, and  sympathy  with  characters  appa- 
rently antipodal  to  his  own. 

His  more  earnest  poems  are  somewhat 
tainted  with  the  cardinal  fault  of  his  school, 
of  which  he  steered  so  clear  in  prose — fine 
words;  yet  he  never,  like  the  Corn-Law 
Rhymer,  falls  a  cursing.  He  is  evidently  not 
a  good  hater  even  of  "  priests  and  kings,  and 
anstocrats,  and  superstition ;"  or  perhaps  he 
worked  all  that  froth  safely  over  and  off  in 
debating  club-speeches  and  leading  articles, 
lad  left  us,  in  these  poems,  the  genuine  me- 
Uieglin  of  his  inner  heart,  sweet,  clear,  and 
strong;  for  there  is  no  form  of  lovcable  or 
right  thing  which  this  man  has  come  across, 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated. 
Besides  pure  love  and  the  beauties  of  nature, 
those  on  which  every  man  of  poetic  power — 
and  a  great  many  of  none,  as  a  matter  of 
course — 'have  a  word  to  say,  he  can  feel  for 
tnd  with  the  drunken  beggar,  and  the  war- 
riors of  the  ruined  manor-house,  and  the 
monks  of  the  abbey,  and  the  old-mailed  Nor- 
mans with  their  "  priest  with  cross  and  count- 
ed beads  in  the  little  Saxon  chapel " — things 
which  a  radical  editor  might  have  been  ex- 
eased  for  passing  by  with  a  sneer. 

His  verses  to  his  wife  are  a  delicious  little 
glimpse  of  Eden ;  and  his  "People's  Anthem" 
risea  into  somewhat  of  true  grandeur  by  vir- 
tue of  simplicity : — 

"  Lord,  from  Thy  blessed  throne, 
Sorrow  look  down  upon  ! 

God  save  the  Poor  ! 
Teach  them  true  liberty — 
Make  them  from  tyrants  free — 
Let  their  homes  happy  be  ! 

Grod  save  the  Poor  ! 

•*  The  arms  of  wicked  men 
Do  Thou  with  might  restrain — 
God  save  the  Poor ! 
Raise  Thou  their  lowliness — 
Succor  Thou  their  distress — 


Thou  whom  the  meanest  bless ! 
God  save  the  Poor ! 

^  Give  them  staunch  honesty — 
Let  their  pride  manly  be — 

God  save  the  Poor ! 
Help  them  to  hold  the  right ; 
Give  them  both  truth  and  might, 
Lord  of  all  Life  and  Light  ! 

God  save  the  Poor  1" 

And  so  we  leave  Robert  Nicoll,  with  the 
parting  remark,  that  if  the  **  poems  illustra- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  the  intelligent  and 
religious  among  the  working- classes  of  Scot- 
land'' be  fair  samples  of  that  which  they 
profess  to  be,  Scotland  may  thank  God,  that 
in  spite  of  glen-clearings  and  temporary  ma- 
nufacturing rot-heaps,  she  is  still  whole  at 
heart,  and  that  the  influence  of  her  great 
peasant  poet,  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
likely  to  be  adverse  to  Christianity,  has 
helped,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  to  purify 
and  not  to  taint ;  to  destroy  the  fungus,  but 
not  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  grand  old  Co- 
venant kirk  life-tree. 

Still  sweeter,  and,  alas  !  still  sadder,  is  the 
story  of  the  two  Bethunes.  If  Nicoll's  life, 
as  we  have  said,  be  a  solitary  melody,  and 
shorW  though  triumphant  strain  of  work- 
music,  theirs  is  a  harmony  and  true  concert 
of  fellow-joys,  fellow-sorrows,  fellow-drud- 
gery, fellow-authorship,  mutual  throughout, 
lovely  in  their  joint-life,  and  in  their  deaths 
not  far  divided.  Alexander  survives  his  bro- 
ther John  only  long  enough  to  write  his  Me- 
moirs, and  then  follows ;  and  wo  have  his 
story  given  us  by  Mr.  M'Combie,  in  a  simple 
unassuming  little  volume — not  to  be  read 
without  many  thoughts,  perhaps  not  rightly 
without  tears.  Mr.  M'Combie  has  been  wise 
enough  not  to  attempt  panegyric.  lie  is  all 
but  prolix  in  details,  filling  up  some  half  of 
his  volume  with  letters  of  preternatural 
length,  from  Alexander  to  his  publishers  and 
critics,  and  from  the  said  publishers  and 
critics  to  Alexander,  altogether  of  an  unro- 
mantic  and  business-like  cast,  but  entirely 
successful  in  doing  that  which  a  book  should 
do — namely,  in  showing  the  world  that  here 
was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
who  bore  from  boyhood  to  the  grave  hunger, 
cold,  wet,  rags,  brutalizing  and  health-de- 
stroying toil,  and  all  the  storms  of  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil,  and  conquered  them 
every  one. 

Alexander  is  set  at  fourteen  to  throw  earth 
out  of  a  ditch  so  deep,  that  it  requires  the 
full  strength  of  a  grown  man,  and  loses  flesh 
and  health  under  the  exertion ;  he  is  twice 
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blown  up  in  quarrying  with  his  own  blast, 
and  left  for  dead ;  recovers  slowly,  maimed 
and  scarred,  with  the  loss  of  an  eye.  John, 
when  not  thirteen,  is  set  to  stone- breaking  on 
the  roads  during  intense  cold,  and  has  to 
keep  himself  from  being  frost-bitten  and 
heart-broken  by  monkey-gambols ;  takes  to 
the  weaving  trade,  and  having  helped  his 
family  by  the  most  desperate  economy  to 
save  £10  wherewith  to  buy  looms,  begins  to 
work  them,  with  his  brother  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  finds  the  whole  outlay  rendered 
useless  the  very  same  year  by  the  failures  of 
1825-26.  So  the  two  return  to  day-labor 
at  fourteenpence  a  day.  John  in  a  struggle 
to  do  task- work  honestly  over-exerts  himself, 
and  ruins  his  digestion  for  life.  Next  year 
he  is  set  in  November  to  clean  out  a  water- 
course knee- deep  in  water,  and  then  to  take 
marl  from  a  pit,  and  then  to  drain  standing 
water  off  a  swamp  during  an  intense  De- 
cember frost,  and  finds  himself  laid  down 
with  a  three  months'  cough,  and  all  but 
sleepless  illness,  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
consumption  which  destroyed  him.  But 
they  will  not  give  in.  Poetry  they  will  write, 
and  they  write  it  to  the  best  of  their  powers 
on  scraps  of  paper,  after  the  drudgery  of 
the  day,  in  a  cabin  previous  to  every  sRower, 
teaching  themselves  the  right  spelling  of  the 
words  from  some  "Christian Remembrancer" 
or  other — apparently  not  our  meek  and  un- 
biased contemporary  of  that  name ;  and  all 
this  without  neglecting  their  work  a  day  or 
even  an  hour,  when  the  weather  permitted — 
the  "  only  thing  which  tempted  them  to 
Tret,"  being — hear  it,  readers,  and  perpend ! — 
**  being  kept  at  home  by  rain  and  snow." 
Then  an  additional  malady  (apparently  some 
calculous  one)  comes  on  John,  stops  by  him 
for  the  six  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Yet  be- 
tween 1826  and  1832,  John  has  saved  £14 
out  of  his  miserable  earnings,  to  be  expended 
to  the  last  farthing  on  his  brother's  recovery 
from  the  second  quarry  accident.  Surely  the 
devil  is  trying  hard  to  spoil  these  men  !  But 
no.  They  are  made  perfect  by  suflferings. 
In  the  house  with  one  long  narrow  room, 
and  a  small  vacint  space  at  the  end  of  it, 
lighted  by  a  sini^le  pane  of  glass,  they  write 
and  write  untiring,  during  the  long  summer 
evenings,  poetry,  "  Tales  of  the  Scottish 
Peasant  Life,"  which  at  last  bring  them  in 
somewhat ;  and  a  work  on  practical  economy, 
which  is  bepraised  and  corrected  by  kind 
critics  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  last  published — 
without  a  sale.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  its  fail- 
ure might  be  found  in  those  very  corrections. 
There  were  too  many  violent  political  allu- 


sions in  it,  complains  their  good  Mentor  of 
Edinburgh,  and  persuades  them,  seemingly 
the  most  meek  and  teachable  of  heroes,  to 
omit  them ;  though  Alexander,  while  sub- 
mitting, pleads  fairly  enough  for  retaining 
them,  in  a  passage  which  we  will  give,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  English  possible  to 
he  acquired  by  a  Scotch  day-laborer,  self- 
educated,  all  but  the  rudiments  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  a  few  lectures  on  popular 
poetry  from  "  a  young  student  of  Aberdeen," 
now  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson,  who  must  look 
back  on  the  friendship  which  he  bore  these 
two  young  men,  as  one  of  the  noblest  pages 
in  his  life : — 

"  Talk  to  the  many  of  religion,  and  they  will 
pnt  on  a  long  face,  confess  that  it  is  a  thing  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  all — and  po  away  and 
forget  the  whole.  Talk  to  them  of  education: 
they  will  readily  acknowledge  that  it  is  '  a  braw 
thing  to  be  weel  learned,'  and  begin  a  lamenta- 
tion, which  is  only  shorter  than  the  lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  because  they  cannot  make  it  as  long, 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  they  live  ; 
but  they  neither  stir  hand  nor  foot  in  the  matter. 
But  speak  to  them  of  politics,  and  their  excited 
countenances  and  kindling  eye  show  in  a  moment 
how  deeply  they  are  interested.  Politics  are 
therefore  an  important  feature,  and  an  almost  in- 
dispensable element  in  such  a  work  as  mine.  Had 
it  consisted  solely  of  exhortations  to  industry  and 
rules  of  economy,  it  would  have  been  dismissed 
with  a  *  Ou  ay,  its  braw  for  him  to  crack  that  way: 
but  if  he  were  whaur  we  are,  deed  he  wad  just 
hae  to  do  as  we  do.'  But  by  mixing  up  the  sci- 
ence with  politics,  and  giving  it  an  occasional  po- 
litical impetus,  a  different  result  may  be  reason- 
ably expected.  In  these  days  no  man  can  be  con- 
sidered a  patriot  or  friend  of  the  poor,  who  is  not 
also  a  politician." 

It  is  amusing,  by  the  bye,  to  see  how  the 
world  changes  its  codes  of  respectabiHty,  and 
how,  what  is  anathema  one  year,  becomes 
trite  in  twenty  more.  The  political  sins  in 
the  work  were,  that  **  my  brother  had  at- 
tacked the  corn-laws  with  some  severity  ; 
and  I  have  attempted  to  level  a  batter}' 
against  that  sort  of  servile  homage  which  the 
poor  pay  to  the  rich !" 

There  is  no  use  pursuing  the  story  much 
further.  They  again  save  a  little  money,  and 
need  it ;  for  the  estate  on  which  they  hav 
lived  from  childhood  changing  hands,  they 
are,  with  their  aged  father,  expelled  from  the 
dear  old  dog-kennel,  to  find  house-room 
where  they  can.  Why  not  ? — "  it  was  not  in 
the  bond."  The  house  did  not  belong  to 
them  ;  nothing  of  it,  at  least,  which  could  be 
specified  in  any  known  lease.  True,  there 
may  have  been  associations,  but  what  asso- 
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ctations  can  men  be  expected  to  cultivate  on 
fourteenpence  a  day  ?  So  they  must  forth, 
with  their  two  aged  parents,  and  build  with 
their  own  hands  a  new  house  elsewhere, 
having  saved  some  £30  from  the  sale  of  their 
writings.  The  house,  as  we  understand,  stands 
to  this  day — hereafter  to^  become  a  sort  of 
artisan's  caaba  and  pilgrim's  station,  only 
second  to  Bums's  grave.  That,  at  least,  it 
will  become,  whenever  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  worth  "  and  "  worship  "  shall  be- 
come rightly  understood  among  us. 

For  what  are  these  men,  if  they  are  not 
heroes  and  saints  ?  not  of  the  Popish  sort,  ab- 
ject and  effeminate,  but  of  the  true,  human, 
evangelic  sort,  masculine  and  grand — like  the 
figures  in  Raffaelle's  Cartoons,  compared  with 
those  of  Fra  Bartolomeo.  Not  from  super- 
stition, not  from  selfish  prudence,  but  from 
devotion  to  their  aged  parents,  and  the  right- 
eous dread  of  dependence,  they  die  volun- 
tary celibates,  although  their  writings  show 
that  they,  too,  could  have  loved  as  nobly  as 
they  did  al)  other  things.  The  extreme  of 
endurance,  self-restraint,  of  "  conquest  of  the 
flesh,"  outward  as  well  as  inward,  is  the  life- 
long lot  of  these  men ;  and  they  go  through 
it.  They  have  their  share  of  injustice,  tyranny, 
disappointment ;  one  by  one  each  bright  boy's 
dream  of  success  and  renown  is  scourged  out 
of  their  minds,  and  sternly  and  lovingly  their 
Father  in  heaven  teaches  them  the  lesson  of 
nil  lessons.  By  what  hours  of  misery  and 
blank  despair  that  faith  was  purchased,  we 
can  only  guess ;  the  simple  strong  men  give 
118  the  result,  but  never  dream  of  sitting  down 
and  analyzing  the  process  for  the  world's 
amusement,  or  their  own  glorification.  We 
question,  indeed,  whether  they  could  have 
told  us ;  whether  the  mere  fact  of  a  man's 
being  able  to  dissect  himself,  in  public  or  in 
private,  is  not  proof- patent  that  he  is  no  man, 
bnt  only  a  shell  of  a  man,  with  works  inside, 
which  can  of  course  ho  exhibited  and  taken 
to  pieces — a  rather  more  difficult  matter  with 
fiesh  and  blood.  If  we  believe  that  God  is 
educating,  the  when,  the  where,  and  the  how 
are  not  only  unimportant,  but,  considering 
who  is  the  teacher,  unfathomable  to  us,  and 
it  is  enough  to  be  able  to  believe  with  John 
Beth une,  that  the  Lord  of  all  things  is  in- 
fiuencing  us  through  all  things ;  whether 
sacraments,  or  sabbaths,  or  sun -gleams,  or 
showers — all  things  are  ours,  for  all  are  His, 
and  we  are  His,  and  He  is  ours  ; — and  for  the 
rest,  to  say  with  the  same  John  Bethune  : — 

»  Oh,  (iod  of  glory  !  thon  hast  treasured  up 
For  me  my  little  portion  of  distress ; 
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I      But  with  each  draught — in  every  bitter  cup 
Thy  hand  hath  mixed,  to  make  its  soreness 
less. 
Some  cordial  drop,  for  which  thy  name  I  bless, 
And  offer  up  my  mite  of  thankfulness. 
Thou  hast  chastised  my  frame  with  dire  dis- 
ease, 
Lon^,  obdurate,  and  painful ;  and  thy  hand 
Hath  wrung  cold  sweat-drops  from  my  brow  ; 
for  these 
I  thank  thee  too.    Though  pangs  at  thy  com- 
mand 
Have    compa&sed    me    about,   still,  with   the 

blow, 
Patience  sustained  my  soul  amid  its  wee." 

Of  the  actual  literary  merit  of  these  men's 
writings  there  is  less  to  be  said.  However 
extraordinary,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written,  may  be  the 
polish  and  melody  of  John's  verse,  or  the 
genuine  spiritual  health,  deep  death-and- 
devil-defying  earnestness,  and  shrewd  practi- 
cal wisdom,  whith  shines  through  all  that 
either  brother  writes,  they  do  not  possess  any 
of  that  fertile  originality,  which  alone  would 
have  enabled  them,  as  it  did  Bums,  to  com- 
pete with  the  literary  savans,  who,  though 
for  the  most  part  of  inferior  genius,  have  tne 
help  of  information  and  appliances,  from 
which  they  were  shut  out.  Judging  them, 
as  the  true  critic,  like  the  true  moralist,  is 
bound  to  do,  "  according  to  what  they  had, 
not  according  to  what  they  had  not,"  they 
are  men  who,  with  average  advantages,  might 
have  been  famous  in  their  day.  God  thought 
it  better  for  them  to  ''  hide  them  in  his  tab- 
ernacle from  the  strife  of  tongues," — and, 
seldom  believed  truism,  He  knows  beat. 
Alexander  shall  not,  according  to  his  early 
dreams,  "earn  nine  hundred  pounds  by  writ- 
ing a  book,  like  Bums,"  even  though  his 
ideal  method  of  spending  be  to  buy  ^1  the 
boys  in  the  parish  "  new  shoes  with  iron  tac- 
kets  and  heels,"  and  send  them  home  with 
shillings  for  their  mothers,  and  feed  their  fa- 
thers on  wheat  bread  and  milk,  with  tea  and 
bannocks  for  Sabbath-days,  and  build  a  house 
for  the  poor  old  toil-stiflfened  man  whom  he 
once  saw  draining  the  hill-field,  ''  with  a 
yard  full  of  gooseberries,  and  an  apple- tree  !" 
not  that,  nor  even,  as  the  world  judges,  bet- 
ter than  that,  shall  he  be  allowed  to  do.  The 
poor,  for  whom  he  writes  his  "  Practical 
Economy,"  shall  not  even,  care  to  read  it ; 
and  he  shall  go  down  to  the  grave  a  failure 
and  a  lost  thing  in  the  eyes  of  men ; — bnt 
not  in  the  eyes  of  grand  God-fearing  old 
Alison  Christie,  his  mother,  as  he  brings  her, 
scrap  by  scrap,  the  proofs  of  their  dead 
idol's  poems,  which  she  has  prayed  to  be 
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spared  just  to  see  once  in  print,  and  when 
the  last  half-sheet  is  read,  loses  her  sight  for 
ever ; — not  in  her  eyes,  nor  in  those  of  the 
God  who  saw  him,  in  the  cold  winter  morn- 
ings, wearing  John's  clothes,  to  warm  them 
for  the  dying  man  before  he  got  up. 

His  grief  at  his  brother's  death  b  incon- 
solable. He  feels  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  what  a  lot  his  is — for  he  feels  for  the 
first  time  that — 

"  Parent  and  friend  and  brother  gone, 
I  stand  upon  the  earth  alone." 

Four  years  he  lingers  ;  friends  begin  to  arise 
from  one  quarter  and  another,  but  he,  not  al- 
together wisely  or  well,  refuses  all  pecuniary 
help.  At  last  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  recommends 
him  to  be  editor  of  a  projected  "  Non-Intru- 
sion" paper  in  Dumfries,  with  a  salary,  to 
him  boundless,  of  £100  a  year.  Too  late  ! 
The  iron  has  entered  too  deeply  into  his 
soul ;  in  a  few  weeks  more  he  is  lying  in  his 
brother's  grave — "  Lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  not  divided." 

"  William  Thom  of  Inverury "  is  a  poet 
altogether  of  the  same  school.  His  ''Rhymes 
and  Recollections  of  a  Handloom  Weaver  " 
are  superior  to  either  those  of  Nicoll  or  the 
Bethunes,  the  little  love-songs  in  the  volume 
reminding  us  of  Burns's  best  manner,  and 
the  two  languages  in  which  he  writes  being 
better  amalgamated,  as  it  seems  to  us,  than 
in  any  Scotch  song  writer.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  terseness,  strength,  and  grace  about  some 
of  these  little  songs,  which  would  put  to 
shame  many  a  volume  of  vague  and  windy 
verse,  which  the  press  sees  yearly  sent  forth 
by  men,  who,  instead  of  working  at  the 
loom,  have  been  pampered  from  their  child- 
hood with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of 
good  taste  and  classic  cultivation.  We  have 
room  only  for  one  specimen  of  his  verse,  not 
the  most  highly  finished,  but  of  a  beauty 
which  can  speak  for  itself  : — 

"DBEAMINGS    OF    THE   BEREAVED. 

"  The  morning  breaks  bonny  o'er  mountain  and 

stream, 
An'  troubles  the  hallowed  breath  of  my  dream* 
The  gowd  light  of  morning  is  sweet  to  the  e'e, 
But  gbost-gathering  midnight,  thou'rt  dearer 

to  me. 
The  dull  common  world  then  sinks  from  my 

sight, 
And  fairer  creations  arise  to  the  night ; 
When  drowsy  oppression  has  sleep-sealed  my 

e'e, 
Then  bright  are  the  visions  awakened  to  me .' 


"  Ob,  come,  spirit-mother !  discourse  of  the  hours 
My  young  bosom  beat  all  its  beating  to  yours, 
When  heart-woven  wishes  in  soil  counsel  fell 
On  ears — how  unheedful,  proved  sorrow  miffht 

tell! 
That   deathless  affection  nae  sorrow  could 

break; 
When  all  else  forsook  me,  ye  would  na  for- 
sake; 
Then,  come,  O  my  mother !  come  often  to  me, 
An'  soon  an'  for  ever  I'll  come  unto  thee  ! 

^  An'  then,  shrouded  loveliness  !  soul-winning 

Jean, 
How  cold  was  thy  band  on  my  bosom  yes- 
treen! 
'TWAS  kind— for  the  love  that  your  e'e  kindled 

there 
Will  burn,  aye  an' bum,  till  that  breast  beat  nae 

mair — 
Our  bairnies  sleep  around  me,  oh  bless  ye  their 

sleep ! 
Your  ain  dark-eyed  Willie  will  wauken   an' 

weep! 
But  blythe  through  his  weepin',  he'll  tell  me 

how  you, 
His  heaven-hamed  mammie,  was  dauting  his 

brow. 

**  Though  dark  be  our  dwellin',  our  happin'  tho' 

bare, 
An'  night  closes  round  us  in  cauldness  and 

care, 
Affection  will  warm  us — and  bright  are  the 

beams 
That  halo  our  hame   in  your  dear  land  o' 

dreams : 
Then  weel  may  I  welcome  the  night's  deathly 

reign, 
Wi'  souls  of  the  dearest  I  mingle  me  then ; 
The  gowd  light  of  morning  is  lightless  to  me. 
But,  oh !  for  the  night  with  its  ghost  revelrie  ! 


»> 


But,  even  more  interesting  than  the  poems 
themselves,  is  the  autobiographical  account 
prefixed,  with  its  vivid  sketches  of  factory  life 
in  Aberdeen,  of  the  old  regime  of  1770,  when 
"  four  days  did  the  weaver's  work — Sunday, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  were  of  course  jubilee. 
Lawn  frills  gorged  (?)  fieely  from  under  the 
wrists  of  his  fine  blue,  gilt-buttoned  coat.  He 
dusted  his  head  with  white  flour  on  Sunday, 
smirked  and  wore  a  cane ;  walked  in  clean 
slippers  on  Monday ;  Tuesday  heard  him  talk 
war  bravado,  quote  Volney,  and  get  drunk  : 
weaving  commenced  gradually  on  Wednes- 
day. Then  were  little  children  pirn-fillers,  and 
such  were  taught  to  steal  warily  past  the  gate- 
keeper, concealing  the  bottle.  These  wee 
smugglers  had  a  drop  for  their  services,  over 
and  above  their  ciiances  of  profiting  by  the 
elegant  and  edifying  discussions  uttered  in 
their  hearinjz.  Infidelity  was  then  getting 
fashionable.      But  by  the  time  Thom  enters 
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OQ  his  seventeen  jears' wearing,  in  1814,  the 
nemesis  has  come.  ''  Wages  are  six  shillings 
a  week  where  they  had  been  forty  ;  but  the 
weaver  of  forty  shillings,  with  money  instead 
of  wit,  had  bequeathed  his  vices  to  the  weaver 
of  six  shillings,  with  wit  instead  of  money." 
The  introduction  of  machinery  works  evil 
rather  than  good,  on  account  of  the  reckless 
way  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  reckless  ma- 
terial which  it  uses.  "  Vacancies  in  the  fac- 
tory, daily  made,  were  daily  filled  by  male  and 
female  workers  ;  often  queer  enough  people, 
and  from  all  parts-' — n<nie  too  coarse  for  using. 
The  pick- pocket,  trained  to  the  loom  six 
months  in  Bridewell,  came  forth  a  journeyman 
weaver,  and  his  precious  experiences  were  in- 
fused into  the  common  moral  puddle,  and  in 
due  time  did  th^ir  work.''  No  wonder  that 
*'  the  distinctive  character  of  all  sunk  away. 
Man  became  less  manly — woman  unlovely 
and  rude."  No  wonder  that  the  factory,  like 
too  many  more,  though  a  thriving  concern  to 
its  owners,  becomes  *'  a  prime  nursery  of 
vice  and  sorrow."  "  Virtue  perished  utterly 
within  its  walls,  and  was  dreamed  of  no 
more  ;  or,  if  remembered  at  all,  only  in  a 
deep  and  woful  sense  of  self-debasement — a 
Mlruggling  to  forget^  where  it  teas  hopeless  to 
obtain"  But  to  us,  almost  the  most  interest- 
ing passage  in  his  book,  and  certainly  the  one 
which  bears  most  directly  on  the  general  pur- 
pose of  this  article,  is  one  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  effects  of  song  on  himself  and  his  fel- 
low factory- workers : — 

"  Moore  was  doinof  ail  he  could  for  love-sick  bovs 
and  girls,  yet  they  had  never  enough  !  Nearer 
and  dearer  to  hearts  like  ours  was  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  then  in  his  full  tide  of  song  and  story ; 
bat  nearer  and  dearer  still  than  he,  or  any  living 
songster,  was  our  iti-fated  fellow-craftsman,  Tan- 
nahill.  Poor  weaver  chiel !  what  we  owe  to  you  ! 
— your  *  Braes  of  Balquidder,'  and  *  Yon  Burnsid^' 
and  •  Gloomy  Winter,'  and  the  *  Minstrel's '  wail- 
ing ditty,  and  the  noble  *  Gleneiffer.'  Oh  !  bow 
they  did  ring  above  tlie  rattle  of  a  thousand  shut- 
tles !  Let  me  again  proclaim  the  debt  which  we 
owe  to  these  song  spirits,  as  they  walked  in  melo- 
dy from  loom  to  loom,  ministering  to  the  low- 
hearted;  and  when  the  breast  was  filled  with 
everything  but  hope  and  happiness,  let  only  break 
oat  the  healthy  and  vigorous  chorus, '  A  man*8  a 
man  for  a*  that,'  and  the  fagged  weaver  brightens 
up.  .  .  .  Who  dare  measure  the  restraining 
ioflaences  of  these  very  songs  ?  To  us  they  were 
aJI  instead  of  sermons.  Had  one  of  us  been  bold 
enough  to  enter  a  church,  he  must  have  been 
ejected  for  the  sake  of  decency.  His  forlorn  and 
cariously^tched  habiliments  would  have  con- 
tested the  point  of  attraction  with  the  ordinary 
eloquence  of  that  period.  Church  bells  rang  not 
for  us.    Poets  were  indeed  our  priests :    but  for 


thosCj  the"  last  relic  of  moral  existence  would  have 
passed  away.  Song  was  the  dew-drop  which 
gathered  during  the  long  dark  night  of  desponden- 
cy, and  was  sure  to  glitter  id  the  very  first  blink 
of  the  sun.  You  might  have  seen  •  Auld  Robin 
Gray '  wet  the  eyes  that  could  be  tearless  amid 
cold  and  hunger,  and  weariness  and  pain.  Sure- 
ly, surely,  thtn  there  was  to  that  heart  one  passage 

Making  all  allowance  for  natural  and  par- 
donable high-coloring,  we  recommend  this 
most  weighty  and  significant  passage  to  the 
attention  of  all  readers,  and  draw  an  argu- 
mentum  a  fortiori  from  the  high  estimation 
in  which  Thom  holds  those  very  songs  of 
Tannahill's,  of  which  we  just  now  spoke 
somewhat  depreciatingly,  for  the  extreme  im- 
portance which  we  attach  to  popular  poetry, 
as  an  agent  of  incalculable  power  in  mould- 
ing the  minds  of  nations. 

The  popular  poetry  of  Germany  has  held 
that  great  nation  together,  united  and  heart- 
whole  for  centuries,  in  spite  of  every  disad- 
vantage of  internal  division,  and  the  bad  influ- 
ence of  foreign  taste ;  and  the  greatest  of  their 
poets  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
add  their  contributions,  and  their  very  best, 
to  the  common  treasure,  meant  not  only  for 
the  luxurious  and  learned,  but  for  the  work- 
man and  the  child  at  school.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  the  people  have  been 
left  to  form  their  own  tastes,  and  choose  their 
own  modes  of  utterance,  with  great  results, 
both  for  good  and  evil ;  and  there  has  sprung 
up,  before  the  new  impulse  which  Burns  gave 
to  popular  poetry,  a  considerable  literatur.e — 
considerable  not  only  from  its  truth  and  real 
artistic  merit,  but  far  more  so  from  its  being 
addressed  principally  to  the  working-classes. 
Even  more  important  is  this  people's  litera- 
ture question,  in  our  eyes,  than  the  more 
palpable  factors  of  the  education  question, 
about  which  we  now  hear  such  ado.  It  does 
seem  to  us,  that  to  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution about  the  spiritual  truth  which 
children  are  taught  in  school,  and  then  leave 
to  chance  the  more  impressive  and  abiding 
teaching  which  popular  literature,  songs 
especially,  give  them  out  of  doors,  is  as  great 
a  niaiserie  as  that  of  the  Tractarians  who  in- 
sisted on  getting  into  the  pulpit  in  their 
surplices,  as  a  sign  that  the  clergy  only  had 
the  right  of  preaching  to  the  people,  while 
they  forgot  that,  by  means  of  a  free  press, 
(of  the  license  of  which  they  too  were  not 
slack  to  avail  themselves,)  every  penny-a- 
liner  was  preaching  to  the  people  daily,  and 
would  do  so,  maugre  their  surplices,  to  the 
end  of  time.     The  man  who  makes  the  ^jeo- 
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pie's  songs  is  a  true  popular  preacher. 
Whatsoever,  true  or  false,  he  sends  forth, 
will  not  be  carried  home,  as  a  sermon  often 
is,  merely  in  heads,  to  be  forgotten  before 
the  week  is  out:  it  will  ring  in  the  ears,  and 
cling  round  the  imagination,  and  follow  the 
pupil  to  the  workshop,  and  the  tavern,  and 
the  fireside,  even  to  the  death-bed,  such 
power  is  in  the  magic  of  rhyme.  The  emi- 
grant, deep  in  Australian  forest,  may  take 
down  Chalmers's  sermons  on  Sabbath  even- 
ings from  the  scanty  shelf;  but  the  songs 
of  Burns  have  been  haunting  his  lips,  and 
cheering  his  heart,  and  moulding  him  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  in  clearing  and  in  pasture 
all  the  weary  week.  True,  if  he  be  what  a 
Scotchman  should  be,  more  than  one  old 
Hebrew  psalm  has  brought  its  message  to 
him  during  these  iveek- days ;  but  there  are 
feelings  of  his  nature  on  which  those  psalms, 
not  from  defect,  but  from  their  very  purpose, 
do  not  touch ;  how  is  he  to  express  them, 
but  in  the  songs  which  echo  them  ?  These 
will  keep  alive,  and  intensify  in  him,  and  in 
the  children  who  learned  them  from  his  lips, 
all  which  is  like  themselves.  Is  it,  we  ask 
}igain,  to  be  left  to  chance  what  sort  of  songs 
these  shall  be  ? 

As  for  poetry  written  for  the  working- 
classes  by  the  upper,  such  attempts  at  it  as 
we  yet  have  seen  may  be  considered  fiiV. 
The  upper  must  learn  to  know  more  of  the 
lower,  and  to  make  the  lower  know  more  of 
them — a  frankness  of  which  we  honestly  be- 
lieve they  will  never  have  to  repent.  More- 
ove;*,  they  must  read  Burns  a  little  more, 
and  cavaliers  and  Jacobites  a  little  less.  As 
it  is,  their  efforts  have  been  as  yet  exactly 
in  that  direction  which  would  most  safely 
secure  the  blessings  of  undisturbed  obscurity. 
Whether  "  secular"  or  "  spiritual,"  they  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt  a  certain  Tommy- 
good-child  tone,  which,  whether  to  Glasgow 
artisans  or  Dorsetshire  laborers,  or  indeed 
for  any  human  being  who  is  "grinding 
among  the  iron  facts  of  life,"  is,  to  say  the 
least,  nauseous;  and  the  only  use  of  their 
poematicula  has  been  to  demonstrate  prac- 
tically the  existence  of  a  great  and  fearful 
"'ulf  between  those  who  have,  and  those  who 
have  not,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  purse, 
which  must  be,  in  the  former  article  at  least, 
bridged  over  as  soon  as  possible,  if  we  are 
to  remain  one  people  much  longer.  Tlie  at- 
tempts at  verse  for  children  are  somewhat 
more  successful — a  certain  little  "  Moral 
Songp"  especially,  said  to  emanate  from  the 
Tractarian  School,  yet  full  of  a  health,  spirit, 
jaod  wild  aveatness,  which  makes  its  author- 


ess, in  our  eyes,  *'  wiser  than  her  teachers." 
But  this  is  our  way.  We  are  too  apt  to  be 
afraid  of  the  men,  and  take  to  the  children 
as  our  pis  aller,  covering  our  despair  of  deal- 
ing with  the  majority,  the  adult  population, 
in  a  pompous  display  of  machinery  for  influ- 
encing that  very  small  fraction,  the  ehildren. 
"  Oh,  but  the  destinies  of  the  empire  depend 
on  the  rising  generation !"  Who  has  told  us 
so  ! — how  do  we  know  that  they  do  not  de* 
pend  on  the  risen  generation?  Who  are 
likely  to  do  more  work  during  our  lifetime, 
for  good  and  evil, — those  who  are  now  be- 
tween fifteen  and  five-and-forty,  or  those 
who  are  between  five  and  fifteen  ?  Yet  for 
those  former,  the  many,  and  the  working, 
and  the  powerful,  all  we  seem  to  be  inclined 
to  do  is  to  parody  Scripture,  and  say,  "  He 
that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and 
he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still." 

Not  that  we  ask  any  one  to  sit  down,  and 
out  of  mere  benevolence,  to  write  songs  for 
the  people.  Wooden,  out  of  a  wooden  birth- 
place, would  such  go  forth,  to  feed  fires, 
not  spirits.  But  if  any  man  shall  read  these 
pages,  to  whom  God  has  given  a  truly 
poetic  temperament,  a  gallant  heart,  a  melo- 
dious car,  a  quick  and  sympathetic  eye 
for  all  forms  of  human  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
humor,  and  grandeur — an  insight  which  oan 
discern  the  outlines  of  the  butterfly,  when 
clothed  in  the  roughest  and  most  rugged 
chrysalis  hide ;  if  the  teachers  of  his  heart 
and  purposes,  and  not  merely  of  his  taste  and 
sentiments,  have  been  the  great  songs  of  his 
own  and  of  every  land  and  age  ;  if  he  can  see 
in  the  divine  poetry  of  David  and  Solomon, 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
parables  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  the  models  and  elemental  laws  of  a 
people's  poetry,  alike  according  to  the  will  of 
God  and  the  heart  of  man ;  if  he  can  wel- 
come gallantly  and  hopefully  the  future,  and 
yet  know  that  it  must  be,  unless  it  would  be 
a  monster  and  a  machine,  the  loving  and  obe- 
dient child  of  the  past ;  if  he  can  speak  of 
the  subjects  which  will  alone  interest  the 
many,  on  love,  marriage,  the  sorrows  of 
the  poor,  their  hopes,  political  and'  social, 
their  wrongs,  as  well  as  their  sins  and  duties ; 
and  that  with  a  fervor  and  passion  akin  to 
the  spirit  of  Burns  and  Elliott,  yet  with  more 
calm,  more  purity,  more  wisdom,  and  there- 
fore with  more  hope,  as  one  who  stands  up- 
on a  vantage  ground  of  education  and  culture, 
sympathizing  none  the  less  with  t|||ose  who 
struggle  behind  him  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  yet  seeing  from  the  moun- 
tain peaks  the  coming  dawn,  invisible  as  yet 
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to  them  ;  then  let  that  man  think  it  no  fall, 
bat  rather  a  noble  rise,  to  shun  the  barren 
glacier  ranges  of  pure  art,  for  the  fertile  gar- 
dens of  practical  and  popular  song,  and  write 
for  the  many,  and  with  the  many,  in  words 
such  as  they  can  understand,  remembering 
that  that  which  is  simplest  is  always  deepest, 
that  the  many  contain  in  themselves  the  few, 
and  that  when  he  speaks  to  the  wanderer  and 
the  drudge  he  speaks  to  the  elemental  and 
primeval  mao^  and  in  him  speaks  to  all  who 
have  risen  out  of  him.  Let  him  try,  undis- 
couraged  by  inevitable  failures ;  and  if  at 
last  he  succeeds  in  giving  vent  to  one  song 
which  will  cheer  hardworn  hearts  at  the  loom 


and  the  forge,  or  w^ake  one  pauper's  heart 
with  the  hope  that  his  children  are  destined 
not  to  die  as  he  died,  or  recall,  amid  Canadian 
forests  or  Australian  sheep-walks,  one  thrill 
of  love  for  the  old  country,  and  her  liberties, 
and  her  laws,  and  her  religion,  to  the  settler's 
heart ; — let  that  man  know  that  he  has  earn- 
ed a  higher  place  among  the  spirits  of  the 
wise  and  good,  by  doing,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
pleasantness of  self-denial,  the  duty  which 
lay  nearest  him,  than  if  he  had  outrivalled 
Goethe  on  his  own  classic  ground,  and  made 
all  the  cultivated  and  the  comfortable  of  the 
earth  desert,  for  the  exquisite  creations  of 
his  fancy,  Faust,  and  Tasso,  and  Iphigenie. 
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The  Public  Debts  and  Standing  Armies 
OP  THE  European  States. — The  paper 
money  now  in  actual  circulation  in  Europe 
represents  a  value  of  1,261,428,520  dollars. 
The  total  of  the  public  debt  is  by  far 
larger:  it  amounts  to  11,397,090,000  dol- 
lars. Great  Britain  (without  the  Colonies) 
bears  nearly  one-half  of  this  gigantic  burden, 
▼iz.,  5,000,000,000  dollars.  The  British 
army  numbers  129,000  men;  the  fleet  is 
composed  of  678  vessels,  with  18,000  guns. 
The  detail  of  the  debts  and  armies  of  the 
other  European  States  is  as  follows  : — 

Spain.— Debt,  1,300,000,000  dollars ;  army,  IGO,- 
000  men;  fleet,  60  vessel?,  with  721  gmis.  Austri€L 
— ^Debt,  1,100,000,000  dollars;  fleet,  160  vessels, 
(IncludiDg  gunboats,)  with  600  guos.  Jiusaia  and 
Poland— Dcht.,  733,000,000  dollars;  army,  700,000 
men ;  fleet,  175  vessels  and  440  gUD-boats,  with 
7,000  guns.  The  Netherlands.— DM^  731,000,000 
dollars;  army,  60,000  men;  fleet,  126  vessels,  with 
8,600  guns.  Frw9ia,—Dcbt,  180.000,000  dollars ; 
army,  121,000  men,(war  footing,  492,000  men;)  fleet, 
47  vessels  and  giinboats,  with  114  guns.  France. — 
Debt,  1,330,000,000  dollars;  army,  265,403  men; 
fleet*  328  vessels,  with  8,000  guns.  Belgium, — 
Debt,  165,000,000  dollars;  army,  90,000  men; 
fleet,  6  vessels,  with  36  guns.  Portugal. — Debt,  160,- 
000,000 dollars;  army,  38,000  men;  fleet,  36  vessels, 
with  700  guns.  Papal  States.— 'DebX,  120,000,000 
dollars;  army,  19,000  men;  fleet,  5  vcssecls,  with 
24  gnns.  Sardinia. — Debt,  120,000,000  dollars; 
Array,  38,000  men ;  fleet  60  vessels,  with  900  guns. 
iVap/<f«.— Debt,  100,000,000  dollars;  army,  48,000 
men  ;  fleet,  15  vessels,  with  484  gun&  Havana. — 
Debt,  82,000,000  dollars ;  army,  57,000  men.  Den- 
mark. — Debt,  80,000,000  dollars;  army,  20,000 
men  ;  fleet,  33  vessels,  with  1,120  guns.  Saxony. — 
Debt,  43,500,000  dollars ;  army,  25,000  men.  Tur- 
key. — Debt,  40,000,000  dollars;  army,  220.000  men ; 
fleet,  66  vessels,  with  800  guns.  City  of  Hamburg. 
— ^Debt,  34,000,000  dollars;  army,  1,800  men. 
Chrand  Duchy  of  Baden.— Dehi,  33,000,000  dollars; 
army,  18,000  men.  Hanover. — Debt,  30,368,000 
dollars ;  army,  21,000  men.  Wurtemburg. — Debt, 
28,000,000  dollars  ;  army,  19,000  men.  Greece. — 
Debtk  25,000,000  dolhirs;  army,  8,900  men;  fleets 


84  vessels,  with  131  guns.  Orand  Duchy  ofMeehleu" 
lmrg-S€hwerin.—DAt,  10,000,000  dollars;  army, 
4,700  men.  Orand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. — Debt, 
10,000,000  dollars;  army,  12,000  men ;  fleet,  10 
vessels,  with  15  gunsi  City  of  Frankfort. — Debt, 
7,000,000  dollars;  army,  1,300  men.  Duchy  of 
Brunswick. — Debt,  6,800,000  dollars ;  army,  8,000 
men.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. — ^Debt 
6,200,000  dollars;  army,  42,000  men.  Electoral 
Hesse. — ^Debt,  6,000,000  dollars ;  army,  11,000  men. 
City  of  Luhec. — Debt,  6,000,000  dollars;  army, 
490  men.  Duchy  ofSaxe  ir«mar.— Debt,  4,000,000 
dollars;  army,  2,000  men.  Duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein. — Debt,  4,000,000  dollars;  no  army; 
no  navy.  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Dessau  and  Koethen. — 
Debt,  8,500,000  dollars;  army,  700  men.  City  of 
Bremen. — Debt^  3,000,000  dollars ;  army,  500  men. 
D^ichy  of  8axeColnirg-Gotha.—Dehty  2,566,000 
dollars;  army,  1,200  men.  Duchy  of  Scute- Meinin- 
gen. — ^Debt,  2,600,000  dollars;  army,  2,400  men. 
Duchy  of  Nassau. — ^Debt,  2,000,000  dollars ;  army, 
3,600  men.  Dtichy  of  Parma.— Debt^  1,800,000 
dollars;  army,  6,000  men.  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Bem- 
hurg. — Debt,  1,600,000  dollars;  army,  800  men. 
Duchy  of  Saxe-AltetUntra.—Deht,  1,600,000  dol- 
lars;  army,  1,000  men.  Norway. — Debt*  1,500,000 
dollars;  army,  23,000  men;  fleet,  160 vessels,  with 
660  guns.  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, — Debt, 
1,200,000  dollars;  army,  600  men.  Zangravate  of 
Hesse  Hamburg. — ^Debt*  860,000  dollars ;  army,  860 
men.  Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. — 
Debt*  252,000  dollars;  array,  540  men.  Princi- 
pality of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. — Debt  60,00C» 
dollars ;  army,  450  men.  Damtbian  Principalities. 
—No  debt;  annual  tribute  to  Turkey,  3,000,000 
piasters  ;  army,  6,800  men.  Scrvia. — ^No  debt ; 
tribute,  2,000,000  piasters ;  army,  3,000  men.  Swe- 
den,— No  debt ;  army,  34,000  men  ;  fleet,  840  ves- 
sels, with  2,400  guns.  Duchy  of  Modena. — No 
debt ;  army,  8,500  men.  Principality  of  Lippe- 
Detmold — No  debt ;  army,  820  men.  Orand  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz. — No  debt;  army,  800  men. 
Principality  of  Reuss. — No  debt;  army,  745  men. 
Principality  of  Lippe-Schaumburg. — No  debt  ; 
army,  430  men.  Principality  of  Waldek. — No 
debt;  army,  520  men.  Principality  of  Lichtenstein. 
— No  debt;  army,  60  men.  Switzerland — No  debt; 
army,  69,600  men,  a  small  number  of  whom  only 
b  in  actual  service.  Republic  cf  San  Marino. — No 
debt,  and  no  army. — Kolnische  Zsitung, 
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FLINT      JACKSON- 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A    POLICE    OFFICER. 


Farnham  hops  are  world-famous,  or  at 
least  famous  in  that  huge  portion  of  the 
world  where  English  ale  is  drunk,  and 
whereon,  I  have  a  thousand  times  heard  and 
read,  the  sun  never  sets.  The  name,  there- 
fore, of  the  pleasant  Surrey  village,  in  and 
about  which  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate 
occurred,  is,  I  may  fairly  presume,  known  to 
many  of  my  readers.  1  was  ordered  to 
Farnham,  to  investigate  a  case  of  burglary, 
committed  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Hursley,  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  family,  which  had  completely 
nonplussed  the  unpractised  Dogberrys  of  the 
place,  albeit  it  was  not  a  riddle  at  all  difficult 
to  read.  The  premises,  it  was  quickly  plain 
to  mc,  had  been  broken,  not  into,  but  out  of; 
and  a  watch  being  set  upon  the  motions  of 
the  very  specious^and  clever  person  left  in 
charge  of  the  house  and  property,  it  was 
speedily  discovered  that  the  robbery  had 
been  effected  by  herself  and  a  confederate  of 
the  name  of  Dawkins,  her  brother-in-law. 
Some  of  the  stolen  goods  were  found  se- 
creted at  his  lodgings ;  but  the  most  valua- 
ble portion,  consisting  of  plate,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  jewelry,  had  disappeared;  it 
had  unquestionably  been  converted  into 
money,  as  considerable  sums,  in  sovereigns, 
were  found  upon  both  Dawkins  and  the  wo- 
man, Sarah  Purday.  Now,  as  it  had  been 
clearly  ascertained  that  neither  of  the  prison- 
ers had  left  Farnham  since  the  burglar}',  it 
was  manifest  there  was  a  receiver  near  at 
hand  who  had  purchased  the  missing  articles. 
Dawkins  and  Purday  were,  however,  dumb 
as  stones  upon  the  subject;  and  nothing  oc- 
curred to  point  suspicion  till  early  in  the 
evening  previous  to  the  second  examination 
of  the  prisoners  before  the  magistrate,  when 
Sarah  Purday  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  to  one  Mr.  Jack- 
son, in  whose  service  she  had  formerly  lived. 
I  happened  to  be  at  the  prison,  and  of  course 
took  the  liberty  of  carefully  unsealing  her 


note  and  reading  it.  It  revealed  nothing ; 
and  save  by  its  extremely  cautious  wording, 
and  abrupt  peremptory  tone,  coming  from  a 
servant  to  her  former  master,  suggested 
nothing.  I  had  carefully  reckoned  the  num- 
ber of  sheets  of  paper  sent  into  the  cell,  and 
now  on  recounting  them  found  that  three 
were  missing.  The  turnkey  returned  im- 
mediately, and  asked  for  the  two  other  let- 
ters she  had  written.  The  woman  denied 
having  written  any  other,  and  for  proof  point- 
ed to  the  torn  fragments  of  the  missing  sheets 
lying  on  the  floor.  These  were  gathered  up 
and  brought  to  mc,  but  I  could  make  no- 
thing out  of  them,  every  word  having  been 
carefully  run  through  with  the  pen,  and  con* 
verted  into  an  unintelligible  blot.  The  re- 
quest contained  in  the  actually-written  letter 
was  one  simple  enough  in  itself,  merely, 
**  that  Mr.  Jackson  would  not  on  any  account 
fail  to  provide  her,  in  consideration  of  past 
services,  with  legal  assistance  on  the  morrow." 
The  first  nine  words  were  strongly  under- 
lined ;  and  I  made  out  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  that  the  word  •*  pretence"  had  been 
partially  effaced,  and  ''  account"  substituted 
for  it. 

"  She  need  not  have  wasted  three  sheets 
of  paper  upon  such  a  nonsensical  request  as 
that,"  observed  the  turnkey.  "  Old  Jackson 
wouldn't  shell  out  sixpence  to  save  her  or 
anybody  else  from  the  gallows." 

"  I  am  of  a  different  opinion  ;  but  tell  me, 
what  sort  of  a  person  is  this  former  master 
of  hers  ?" 

"  All  I  know  about  him  is  that  he*s  a 
cross-grained  old  curmudgeon,  living  about 
a  mile  out  of  Farnham,  who  scrapes  monej 
together  by  lending  small  sums  upon  notes- 
of-hand  at  short  dates,  and  at  a  thundering 
interest.  Flint  Jackson,  folk  about  here  call 
him." 

**  At  all  events,  forward  the  letter  at  once, 
and  to-morrow  we  shall  see — what  we  shall 
see.     Good  evening." 
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It  tarned  out  as  I  anticipated.  A  few 
minutes  after  the  prisoners  were  brought  into 
the  justice-room,  a  Guilford  solicitor  of  much 
loeal  celebrity  arrived  and  announced  that  he 
appeared  for  both  the  inculpated  parties. 
fje  was  allowed  a  private  conference  with 
tliem,  at  the  close  of  which  he  stated  that 
bi3  clients  would  reserve  defence.  They 
were  at  once  committed  for  trial,  and  I  over- 
b^Ard  the  solicitor  assure  the  woman  that 
time  ablest  coupsel  on  the  circuit  would  be 
reteined  in  their  behalf. 

I  had  no  longer  a  doubt  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  know  something  further  of  this  sud- 
denly-generous Flint  Jackson,  though  how  to 
set  about  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty.   There  was  no  legal  pretence  for  a 
se&rch-warrant,  and  I  doubted  the  prudence 
of   proceeding  upon  my  own  responsibility 
with  so  astute  an  old  fox  as  Jackson  was  re- 
presented to  be  ;  for,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
confederate  with  the  burglars,  he  had  by  this 
time  in  all  probability  sent  the  stolen  proper- 
ty away — to  London  in  all  likelihood ;  and 
iliould  I  find  nothing,  the  consequences  of 
i^a^isacking  his  house  merely  because  he  had 
p»x>vided  a  former  servant  with  legal  assist- 
»«ic;e  would  be  serious.   Under  these  circum- 
■5*^Bce8  I  wrote  to  head-quarters  forinstruc- 
woBs,  and  by  return  of  post  received  orders 
*5^   prosecute  the  inquiry  thoroughly,  but  cau- 
^>c>i]sly,  and  to  consider  time  as  nothing  so 
Io»^g  as  there  appeared  a  chance  of  fi.xing 
^^ckson  with  the  guilt  of  receiving  the  plun- 
™^i*.    Another  suspicious  circumstance  that 
^    liave  omitted  to  notice  in  its  place  was  that 
tfc^  Guilford  solicitor  tendered  bail  for  the 
px^soners  to  any  reasonable    amount,  and 
^^^med  Enoch  Jackson  as  one  of  the  securi- 
ti^«.    Bail  was,  however,  refused. 

There  was  no  need  for  over-hurrying  the 
iiness,  as  the  prisoners  were  committed  to 
t^"»  ^  Surrey  Spring  Assizes,  and  it  was  now 
*^^  season  of  the  hop-harvest — a  delightful 
••^^ci  hilarious  period  about  Famham  when 
*fc^  weather  is  fine  and  the  yield  abundant. 
I»   Iiowever,  lost  no  time  in  making  diligent 
a^d  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  character  and 
Habits  of  Jackson,  and  the  result  was  a  full 
^nviction  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  being 
aenottnced  as  an  accomplice  could  have  in- 
^^ced  such  a  miserly,  iron-hearted  rogue  to 
P^t  himself  to  charges  in  defence  of  the  im- 
prisoned burglars. 

One  afternoon,  whilst  pondering  the  mat- 
^^  and  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  pret- 
tiest and  cheerfulest  of  rural  sights,  that  of 
Qop.picking,  the  apothecary  at  whose  house 


I  was  lodging — we  will  call  him  Mr.  Morgan  ; 
he  was  a  Welshman — tapped  me  suddenly 
on  the  shoulder,  and  looking  sharply  round, 
I  perceived  he  had  something  he  deemed  of 
importance  to  communicate. 

"What  is  it?"  I  said  quickly.  =' 

"  The  oddest  thing  in  the  world.  There^s 
Flint  Jackson,  his  deaf  old  woman,  and  the 
young  people  lodging  with  him,  all  drinking 
and  boozing  away  at  yon  alehouse.'' 
"Show  them  to  me,  if  you  please." 
A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  place  of 
boisterous  entertainment,  the  lower  room  of 
which  was  suffocatingly  full  of  tipplers  and 
tobacco-smoke.  We  nevertheless  contrived 
to  edge  ourselves  in,  and  my  companion 
stealthily  pointed  out  the  group,  who  were 
seated  together  near  the  farther  window,  and 
then  left  me  to  myself. 

The  appearance  of  Jackson  entirely  an- 
swered to  the  popular  prefix  of  Flint  attached 
to  his  name.  He  was  a  wiry,  gnarled,  heavy- 
browed,  iron- jawed  fellow  of  about  sixty, 
with  deep-set  eyes  aglow  with  sinister  and 
greedy  instincts.  His  wife,  older  than  he, 
and  as  deaf  apparently  as  the  door  of  a 
dungeon,  wore  a  simpering,  imbecile  look  of 
wonderment,  it  seemed  to  me,  at  the  pres- 
ence of  such  unusual  and  abundant  cheer. 
The  young  people,  who  lodged  with  Jackson, 
were  really  a  very  frank,  honest,  good-look- 
ing couple,  though  not  then  appearing  to 
advantage — the  countenance  of  Henry  Rogers 
being  flushed  and  inflamed  with  drink,  and 
that  of  his  wife  clouded  with  frowns,  at  the 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself,  and  the 
riotous  conduct  of  her  husband.  Their  brief 
history  was  this : — They  had  both  been  ser- 
vants in  a  family  living  not  far  distant  from 
Far&ham — Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge's,  I  under- 
stood— when  about  three  or  four  months  pre- 
vious to  the  present  time  Flint  Jackson,  who 
had  once  been  in  an  attorney's  office,  dis- 
covered that  Henry  Rogers,  in  consequence 
.of  the  death  of  a  distant  relative  in  London, 
was  entitled  to  property  worth  something  * 
like  £1500.  There  were,  however,  some 
law-difficulties  in  the  wayi  which  Jackson  of- 
fered, if  the  business  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
to  overcome  for  a  consideration,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  supply  board  and  lodginir  and 
such  necessary  sums  of  money  as  Henry 
Rogers  might  require.  With  this  brilliant 
prospect  in  view  service  became  at  once 
utterly  distasteful.  The  fortunate  legatee 
had  for  some  time  courted  Mary  Elkins,  one 
of  the  ladies'  maids,  a  pretty,  bright-eyed 
brunette;   and  they    were   united    in    the 
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bonds  of  holy  matrimony  on  the  very  day 
the  "  warnings"  they  had  given  expired. 
Since  then  tUey  had  lived  at  Jackson's  bouse 
in  daily  expectation  of  their  "  fortune,"  with 
which  they  proposed  to  start  in  the  public 
line. 

Finding  myself  unrecognized,  I  called 
boldly  for  a  pot  and  a  pipe,  and  after  some 
manceuvring  contrived  to  seat  myself  within 
ear- shot  of  Jackson  and  his  party.  They 
presented  a  strange  study.  Henry  Rogers 
was  boisterously  excited,  and  not  only  drink- 
ing freely  himself,  but  treating  a  dozen  fel- 
lows round  him,  the  cost  of  which  he  from 
time  to  time  called  upon  "  Old  Flint,"  as  he 
courteously  styled  his  ancient  friend,  to  dis- 
charge. 

•'  Come,  fork  out.  Old  Flint !"  he  cried 
again  and  again.  "  It  'II  be  all  right,  you 
know,  in  a  day  or  two,  and  a  few  halfpence 
over.  Shell  out,  old  fellow !  What  signi- 
fies, so  you're  happy  ?" 

Jackson  complied  with  an  affectation  of 
acquiescent  gayety  ludicrous  to  behold.  It 
was  evident  that  each  successive  pull  at  his 
purse  was  like  wrenching  a  tooth  out  of  his 
head  ;  and  yet  while  the  dismalest  of  smiles 
wrinkled  his  wolfish  mouth,  he  kept  exclaim- 
ing :  **  A  fine  lad — a  fine  lad  !  generous  as  a 
prince  !  Good  Lord,  another  round  !  He 
minds  money  no  more  than  as  if  gold  was  as 
plentiful  as  gravel !  But  a  fine  generous 
lad  for  all  that  1" 

Jackson,  I  perceived,  drank  considerably, 
as  if  incited  thereto  by  compressed  savage- 
ness.  The  pretty  young  wife  would  not 
taste  a  drop,  but  tears  frequently  filled  her 
eyes,  and  bitterness  pointed  her  words  as 
she  vainly  implored  her  husband  to  leave  the 
place  and  go  home  with  her.  To  all  her 
remonstrances  the  maudlin  drunkard  replied 
only  by  foolery,  varied  occasionally  by  an 
attempt  at  a  lino  or  two  of  the  song  of  "  The 
Thorn." 

"But  you  will  plant  thorns,  Henry,"  re- 
joined the  provoked  wife  in  a  louder  and  angri- 
er tone  than  she  ought  perhaps  to  have  used, 
*'  not  only  in  my  bosom,  but  your  own,  if 
you  go  on  in  this  sottish,  disgraceful  way." 

"Always  quarrelling, always  quarrelling!" 
remarked  Jackson,  pointedly  towards  the 
bystanders — "  alwaj/s  quarrelling  !" 

"  Who  is  always  quarrelling  ?"  demanded 
the  young  wife  sharply.  "  Do  you  mean  me 
and  Henry?" 

*'  I  was  only  saying,  my  dear,  that  you 
don't  like  your  husband  to  be  so  generous 
and  free-hearted — that's  all,"  replied  Jack- 


son, with  a  confideDtial  wink  at  the  pereons 
near  him. 

"  Free-hearted  and  generous !  Fool-heart- 
ed and  crazy,  you  mean  !"  rejoined  the  wife, 
who  was  much  excited.  "  And  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  give  him  money 
for  such  brutish  purposes." 

**  Always  quarreUing,  always  quarrelling  V* 
iterated  Jackson,  but  this  time  unheard  by 
Mrs.  Rogers — "  always,  perpetually  quarrel- 
ling!" I  could  not  quite  comprehend  this.  If 
so  Targe  a  sum  as  £1500  was  really  coming  to 
the  young  man,  why  should  Jackson  winc^is 
he  did  at  disbursing  small  amounts  which  he 
could  repay  himself  with  abundant  interest? 
If  otherwise — and  it  was  probable  he  should 
not  be  repaid — what  meant  his  eternal  **  fine 
generous  lad !"  "  spirited  young  man  1"  and  so 
on  ?  What,  above  all,  meant  that  look  of  dia- 
bolical hate  which  shot  out  from  his  cavernous 
eyes  towards  Henry  Rogers  when  he  thought 
himself  unobserved,  just  after  satisfying  a 
fresh  claim  on  his  purse  ?  Much  ptactice  in 
reading  the  faces  and  deportment  of  such 
men  made  it  pretty  clear  to  me  that  Jackson's 
course  of  action  respecting  the  young  man 
and  his  money  was  not  yet  decided  upon  in 
his  own  mind,  and  that  he  was  still  perplex- 
ed and  irresolute;  and  hence  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  his  words  and  acts. 

Henry  Rogers  at  length  dropped  asleep 
with  his  head  upon  one  of  the  settle  tablea ; 
Jackson  sank  into  sullen  silence;  the  noisy 
room  grew  quiet ;  and  I  came  away. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
Jackson  entertained  some  sinister  design 
against  his  youthful  and  inexperienced  lodgers, 
and  I  determined  to  acquaint  them  with  my 
suspicions.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Morgan* 
who  had  a  patient  living  near  Jackson's  house, 
undertook  to  invite  them  to  tea  on  some  early 
evening,  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  heard 
of  a  tavern  that  might  suit  them  when  they 
should  receive  their  fortune.  Let  me  confess, 
too,  that  I  had  another  design  besides  putting 
the  young  people  on  their  guard  against 
Jackson.  I  thought  it  very  probable  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  glean  from  them 
some  interesting  and  suggestive  particulars 
concerning  the  ways,  means,  practices,  out- 
goings and  incomings,  of  their  worthy  land- 
lord's household. 

Four  more  days  passed  unprofitably  away, 
and  I  was  becoming  weary  of  the  business, 
when  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
apothecary  galloped  up  to  his  door  on  a 
borrowed  horse,  jumped  off  with  surprising 
celerity,  and  with  a  face  as  white  as  his  own 
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magnesia,  burst  out  as  he  hurried  into  the 
room  where  I  was  sitting :  **  Here's  a  pretty 
kettle   of  fish !      Henry  Rogers  has  been 
poisoDed,  and  by  his  wife!'' 
•*  Poisoned  r' 

"  Yes,  poisoned ;  although,  thanks  to  my 
being  on  the  spot,  I  think  he  will  recover. 
Bat  1  must  instantly  to  Dr.  Edwards :  I  will 
tell  you  all  when  I  return." 

The  promised  "  all  "  was  this :    Morgan 

was  passing  slowly  by  Jackson's  house,  in 

the  hope  of  seeing  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Rogers, 

whan  the  servant  woman,  Jane  Riddet,  ran 

out  and  begged  him  to  come  in,  to  their 

lodger  had   been  taken  suddenly    ill.     ill 

indeed !  The  surface  of  his  body  was  cold  as 

death,  and  the  apothecary  quickly  discovered 

that  be  had  been  poisoned  with  sulphuric 

acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  a  quantity  of  which  he, 

Morgan,  had  sold  a  few  days  previously  to 

Mrs.  Rogers,  who,  when  purchasing  it,  said 

Mr.  Jackson  wanted  it  to  apply  to  some 

warts  that  annoyed  him.   Morgan  fortunately 

knew  the  proper  remedy,  and  desired  Jackson, 

who  was  in  the  room,  and  seemingly  very 

arnicas  and  flurried,  to   bring  some   soap 

iostanily,  a  solution  of  which  ho  proposed  to 

give  immediately  to  the  seemingly  dying  man. 

The  woman-servant  was  gone  to  find  Mrs. 

^ers,  who   had   left  about   ten   minutes 

Wore,  having  first  made  the  tea  in  which 

toe  poison  had  been  taken.    Jackson  hurried 

<>ot  of  the  apartment,  but  was  gone  so  long 

^^   Morgan,  becoming  impatient,  scraped 

•.^^^antity  of  plaster  off  the  wall,  and  ad- 

ttuiiatered  it  with  the  best  effect.     At  last 

J*ckson  came   back,   and  said    there    was 

wjfortunately  not  a  particle  of  soap  in  the 

**?^«.     A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  young 

J^fe,  alarmed  at  the  woman-servant's  tidings, 

"®.^  into  the  room  in  an  agony  of  alarm  and 

P**^-      Simulated  alarm,  crocodile  grief,  Mr. 

J*Ofgan  said ;  for  there  could,  in  his  opinion, 

^  no  doubt  that  she  had  attempted  to  destroy 

Dcr  li  usband.     Mr.  Jackson,  on  being  ques- 

j*o^cl,  peremptorily  denied  that  he  had  ever 

desired  Mrs.  Rogers  to  procure  sulphuric  acid 

">f  bim,  or  had  received  any  from  her — a 

■^^nnent  which  so  confounded  the  young 

woman    that  she  instantly    fainted.      The 

vpahot  was  that  Mrs.  Rogers  was  taken  into 

ciistody  and  lodged  in  prison. 

V^^is  terrible  news  flew  through  Farnham 

iwe  wildfire.     In  a  few  minutes  it  was  u|X)n 

everybody's  tongue ;  the  hints  of  the  quarrel- 

•ome  life  the  young  couple  led,  artfully  spread 

^7  Jackson,  were  recalled,  and  no  doubt 

seeme.d  to  be  entertained  of  the  truth  of  the 

dreadful  charge.    I  had  no  doubt  either,  but 


my  conviction  was  not  that  of  the  Farnham 
folk.  This,  then,  was  the  solution  of  the 
struggle  I  had  seen  going  on  in  Jackson's 
mina ;  this  the  realization  of  the  dark  thought 
which  I  had  imperfectly  read  in  the  sinister 
glances  of  his  restless  eyes.  He  had  intended 
to  destroy  both  the  husband  and  wife — the 
one  by  poison,  the  other  by  the  law  !  Doubt- 
less, then,  the  £1500  had  been  obtained,  and 
this  was  the  wretched  man*s  infernal  device 
for  retaining  it. 

I  went  over  with  Morgan  early  the  next 
morning  to  see  the  patient,  and  found  that, 
thanks  to  the  prompt  antidote  administered, 
and  Dr.  Edwards'  subsequent  active  treatment, 
he  was  rapidly  recovering.  The  still- suffering 
young  man,  I  was  glad  to  find,  would  not 
believe  for  a  moment  in  his  wife's  guilt.  I 
watched  the  looks  and  movements  of  Jackson 
attentively — a  scrutiny  which  he,  now  aware 
of  my  vocation,  by  no  means  appeared  to 
relish. 

"  Pray,"  said  I,  suddenly  addressing  Rid- 
det, the  woman-servant — "  pray*  how  did  it 
happen  that  you  had  no  soap  in  such  a  house 
as  this  yesterday  evening  ?" 

"No  soap!"  echoed  the  woman  with  a 
stare  of  surprise.     "  Why " 

"No — no  soap,"  hastily  broke  in  her 
master  with  loud  and  menacing  emphasis. 
"  There  was  not  a  morsel  in  the  house.  I 
bought  some  afterwards  in  Farnham." 

The  cowed  and  bewildered  woman  slunk 
away.  I  was  more  than  satisGed;  and 
judging  by  Jackson's  countenance,  which 
changed  beneath  my  look  to  the  color  of  the 
lime-washed  wall  against  which  he  stood, 
he  surmised  that  I  was. 

My  conviction,  however,  was  not  evidence, 
and  I  felt  that  I  should  need  even  more  than 
my  wonted  good  fortune  to  bring  the  black 
crime  home  to  the  real  perpetrator.  For  the 
present,  at  all  events,  I  must  keep  silence — 
a  resolve  I  found  hard  to  persist  in  at  the 
examination  of  the  accused  wife,  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards,  before  the  county  magis- 
trates. Jackson  had  hardened  himself  to  iron, 
and  gave  his  lying  evidence  with  ruthless 
self-possession.  He  had  not  desired  Mrs. 
Rogers  to  purchase  sulphuric  acid;  had  not 
received  any  from  her.  In  addition  also  to 
his  testimony  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
always  quarrelling,  it  was  proved  by  a 
respectable  person  that  high  words  had 
passed  between  them  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  day  the  criminal  offence  was  commit- 
ted, and  that  foolish,  passionate  expressions 
had  escaped  her  about  wishing  to  be  rid  of 
such  a  drunken   wretch.      This    evidence^ 
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combined  with  the  medical  testimony,  ap- 
peared 80  conclusive  to  the  magistrates,  that 
spite  of  the  unfortunate  woman's  wild  pro^ 
testations  of  innocence,  and  the  rending 
a^ony  which  convulsed  her  frame,  and 
almost  choked  her  utterance,  she  was  re- 
manded to  prison  till  that  day  week,  when, 
the  magistrates  informed  her,  she  would  be 
again  brought  up  for  the  merely  formal 
completion  of  the  depositions,  and  be  then 
fully  committed  on  the  capital  charge. 

I  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  walked  for 
two  or  three  hours  about  the  quiet  neighbor- 
hood of  Farnham,  revolving  a  hundred  frag- 
ments of  schemes  for  bringing  the  truth  to 
light,  without  arriving  at  any  feasible  con- 
clusion. One  only  mode  of  procedure  seemed 
to  offer,  and  that  but  dimly,  a  hope  of  success. 
It  was,  however,  the  best  I  could  hit  upon, 
and  I  directed  my  steps  towards  the  Farn- 
ham prison.  Sarah  Purday  had  not  yet,  I 
remembered,  been  removed  to  the  county 
jail  at  Guilford. 

"  Is  Sarah  Purday,"  I  Ksked  the  turnkey, 
"more  reconciled  to  her  position  than  she 

____  aft 

was : 

"She's  just  the  same — bitter  as  gall,  and 
venomous  as  a  viper." 

This  woman,  I  should  state,  was  a  person 
of  fierce  will  and  strong  passions,  and  in  early 
life  had  been  respectably  situated. 

"Just  step  into  her  cell,"  I  continued, 
"  upon  some  excuse  or  other,  and  carelessly 
drop  a  hint  that  if  she  could  prevail  upon 
Jackson  to  get  her  brought  by  habeas  before 
a  judge  in  London,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  her  being  bailed." 

The  man  stared,  but  after  a  few  words  of 
pretended  explanation,  went  off  to  do  as  I 
requested.  He  was  not  long  gone.  "She's 
all  in  a  twitteration  at  the  thoughts  of  it,"  he 
said ;  "  and  must  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
without  a  moment's  delay,  bless  her  conse- 
quence !" 

These  were  supplied ;  and  I  was  soon  in 
possession  of  her  letter,  couched  cautiously, 
but  more  peremptorily  than  the  former  one. 
I  need  hardly  say  it  did  not  reach  its  destina- 
tion. She  passed  the  next  day  in  a  state  of 
feverish  impatience ;  and  no  answer  returning, 
wrote  again,  her  words  this  time  conveying 
an  evident  though  indistinct  threat.  I  refrain- 
ed from  visiting  her  till  two  days  had  thus 
passed,  and  found  her,  as  I  expected,  eaten 
up  with  fury.  She  glared  at  me  as  I  entered 
the  cell  like  a  chained  tigress. 

"  You  appear  vexed,"  I  said,  "  no  doubt 
because  Jackson  declines  to  get  you  bailed. 


He  ought  not  to  refuse  you  such  a  trifling 
service,  considering  all  thinss." 

"  All  what  things  ?"  replied  the  woman, 
eyeing  me  fiercely. 

"That  you  know  best,  though  I  have  a 
shrewd  guess." 

"  What  do  you  guess  ?  and  what  are  yoa 
driving  at  ?" 

"  I  will  deal  frankly  with  you,  Sarah  Fur- 
day.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  plainly 
perceive  that  your  friend  Jackson  has  cast 
you  off — abandoned  you  to  your  fate ;  and 
that  fate  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  tfe 
transportation." 

"  Well,"  she  impatiently  snarled,  "  sup- 
pose so  ;  what  then  ?" 

"  This — ^that  you  can  help  yourself  in  this 
difficulty  by  helping  me." 

"  As  how  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  give  me  the  means  of 
convicting  Jackson  of  having  received  the 
stolen  property." 

"  Ha !     How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  very  well — as  well  almost 
as  you  do.  But  this  is  not  my  chief  object ; 
there  is  another,  far  more  important  one,*' 
and  I  ran  over  the  incidents  relative  to  the 
attempt  at  poisoning.  "  Now,"  I  resumed^ 
"  tell  me,  if  you  will,  your  opinion  on  this 
matter." 

"That  it  was  Jackson  administered  the 
poison,  and  certainly  not  the  young  woman/' 
she  replied  with  vengeful  promptness. 

"My  own  conviction!  This,  then,  is  my 
proposition :  you 'are  sharp-witted,  and  know 
this  fellow's  ways,  habits,  apd  propensities 
thoroughly — I,  too,  have  heard  something  of 
them — and  it  strikes  me  that  you  could  sug- 
gest some  plan,  some  device  grounded  on 
that  knowledge,  whereby  the  truth  might 
come  to  light. ' 

The  woman  looked  fixedly  at  me  for  some 
time  without  speaking.  As  I  meant  fairly  and 
honestly  by  her,  I  could  bear  her  gaze  with- 
out shrinking. 

"  Supposing  I  could  assist  you,"  she  at 
last  said,  "how  would  that  help  me  ?" 

"  It  would  help  you  greatly.  You  would 
no  doubt  be  still  convicted  of  the  burglary, 
for  the  evidence  is  irresistible  ;  but  if  in  the 
meantime  you  should  havt^  been  instrumental 
in  saving  the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  and 
of  bringing  a  great  criminal  to  justice,  there 
cannot  be  a  question  that  the  Queen's  mercy 
would  be  extended  to  you,  and  the  punish- 
ment be  merely  a  nominal  one." 

"  If  I  were  sure  of  that !"  she  murmured 
with  a  burning  scrutiny  in  her  eyes,  which 
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were  still  fixed  upon  my  coaotenance — "  If 
I  were  sure  of  that !  But  you  are  mislead- 
ing me." 

*' Believe  me,  I  am  not.  I  speak  in  per- 
fect siacerity.  Take  time  to  consider  the 
matter.  I  will  look  in  agaia  in  about  an 
Imot;  and  pray,  do  not  forget  that  it  is  your 
loleand  last  chance." 

I  left  her,  and  did  not  return  till  more 
than  three  hours  had  passed  away.  Sarah 
Pordaj  was  pacing  the  cell  in  a  frenzy  of 
inqnietude. 

"  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me.  Now," 
the  continued  with  rapid  vehemence,  "tell 
roe,  on  your  word  and  honor  as  a  man,  do 
you  truly  believe  that  if  I  can  effectually  as- 
lifit  you  it  will  avail  me  with  Her  Majesty  ?" 

"  I  am  as  positive  it  will  as  I  am  of  my 
own  life." 

"Well,  then,  I  toill  assist  you.  First, 
then,  Jackson  was  a  confederate  with  Daw- 
kins  and  myself,  and  received  the  plate  and 
jewelry,  for  which  he  paid  us  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  value." 

"Rogers  and  his  wife  were  not,  I  hope, 
cognizant  of  this  ?" 

''Certainly  not;  but  Jackson's  wife  and 
the  woman  servant,  Riddet,  were.  I  have 
been  turning  the  other  business  over  in  my 
pind/'  she  continued,  speaking  with  increas- 
ing emotion  and  rapidity  ;  "  and  oh,  believe 
me,  Mr.  Waters,  if  you  can,  that  it  is  ndt 
wiely  a  selBsh  motive  which  induces  me  to 
•id  in  saving  Mary  Rogers  from  destruction. 
I  was  once  myself Ah,  God!" 

Tears  welled  .up  to  the  fierce  eyes,  but 
wey  were  quickly  brushed  away,  and  she 
continued  somewhat  more  calmly :  "  You 
we  heard,  I  dare  say,  that  Jackson  has  a 
•trange  habit  of  talking  in  his  sleep  ?" 

"  I  have,  and  that  he  once  consulted  Mor^ 

K**^  as  to  whether  there  was  any  cure  for  it. 

"  Was  that  which  partly  suggested " 

.  "  It  is,  I  believe,  a  mere  fancy  of  his,"  she 

">terrupted ;  **  or  at  any  rate  the  habit  is  not 

■^  frequent,  nor  what  he  says  so  intelligible, 

■•  he  thoroughly  believes  and  fears  it,  from 

**^  former  circumstance,  to  be.     His  deaf 

^'«  cannot  undeceive  him,  and  he  takes  care 

^^^T  even  to  doze  except  in  her  presence 
only." 

''This  is  not,  then,  so  promising  as  I 
hoped." 

"Have  patience.  It  is  full  of  promise,  as 
J'*  will  manage.  Every  evening  Jackson 
frequents  a  low  gambling-house,  where  he 
^ost  invariably  wins  small  sums  at  cards 
"^hy  craft,  no  doubt,  as  he  never  drinks 
^ere.    When  he  returns  home  at  about  ten 
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o'clock,  his  constant  habit  is  to  go  into  the 
front-parlor,  where  his  wife  is  sure  to  be  sit* 
ting  at  that  hour.  He  carefully  locks  the 
door,  helps  himself  to  brandy  and  water — 
plentifully  of  late — and  falls  asleep  in  his 
arm-chair  ;  and  there  they  both  doze  away, 
sometimes  till  one  o'clock — always  till  past 
twelve." 

"  Well ;  but  I  do  not  see  how " 

"Hear  me  out,  if  you  please.  Jackson 
never  wastes  a  candle  to  drink  or  sleep  by, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  will  be  no 
fire.  If  he  speaks  to  his  wife  he  does  not 
expect  her,  from  her  wooden  deafness,  to  an- 
swer him.    Do  you  begin  to  perceive  my 

Upon  my  word,  I  do  not." 
What,  if  upon  awaking,  Jackson  finds 
that  his  wife  is  Mr.  Waters,  and  that  Mr. 
Waters  relates  to  him  all  that  he  lias  dis- 
closed in  his  sleep:  that  Mr.  Hursley's 
plate  is  buried  in  the  garden  near  the  lilac- 
tree  ;  that  he,  Jackson,  received  a  thousand 
pounds  six  weeks  ago  of  Henry  Rogers's  for- 
tune, and  that  the  money  is  now.  m  the  re- 
cess on  the  top-landing,  the  key  of  which  is 
in  his  breast-pocket ;  that  he  was  the  receiver 
of  the  plate  stolen  from  a  house  in  the  close 
at  Salisbury  a  twelve- month  ago,  and  sold  in 
London  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
All  this  hurled  at  him,"  continued  the  wo- 
man with  wild  energy  and  flashing  eyes, 
**  what  else  might  not  a  bold,  quick-witted 
man  make  him  believe  he  had  confessed,  re- 
vealed in  his  brief  sleep  ?" 

I  had  been  sitting  on  a  bench  ;  but  as  these 
rapid  disclosures  burst  from  her  lips,  and  I 
saw  the  use  to  which  they  might  be  turned, 
I  rose  slowly  and  in  some  sort  involuntarily 
to  my  feet,  lifted  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  energy 
of  her  fiery  words. 

"  God  reward  you  I"  I  exclaimed,  shaking 
both  her  hands  in  mine.  **  You  have,  unless 
I  blunder,  rescued  an  innocent  woman  from 
the  scaffold.     I  see  it  all.     Farewell !" 

"  Mr.  Waters,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  chang- 
ed, palpitating  voice,  as  I  was  passing  forth, 
"  when  all  is  done,  you  will  not  forget  me  ?" 

"  That  I  will  not,  by  my  own  hopes  of 
mercy  in  the  hereafter.     Adieu !" 

At  a  quarter  past  nine  that  evening  I, 
accompanied  by  two  Famham  constables, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Jackson's  house. 
Henry  Rogers,  I  should  state,  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  village.  The  door  was  opened 
by  the  woman-servant,  and  we  went  in.  "  I 
have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest,  Jane  Riddet," 
I  said,  "  as  an  accomplice  in  the  plate-steal- 
ing the  other  day.    There,  don't  scream,  but 
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listen  to  me."  I  then  intimated  the  terms 
upon  which  alone  she  could  expect  favor. 
She  tremblingly  promised  compliance  ;  and 
after  placing  the  constables  outside,  in  con- 
cealment, but  within  hearing,  I  proceeded  to 
the  parlor,  secured  the  terrified  old  woman, 
and  confined  her  safely  in  a  distant  out-house. 
"Now,  Riddet,"  I  said,  "quick  with  one 
of  the  old  lady's  gowns,  a  shawl,  cap, 
et  cetera,**  These  were  brought,  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  parlor.  It  was  a  roomy  apart- 
ment, with  small,  diamond-paned  windows, 
and  just  then  but  very  faintly  illumined  by 
the  star-light.  There  were  two  large  high- 
backed  easy-chairs,  and  I  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  the  one  recently  vacated  by 
Jackson's  wife.  "You  must  perfectly  un- 
derstand," were  my  parting  words  to  the 
trembling  servant,  "  that  we  intend  standing 
no  nonsense  with  either  you  or  your  master. 
You  cannot  escape ;  but  if  you  will  let  Mr. 
Jackson  in  as  usual,  and  he  enters  this  room 
as  usual,  no  harm  will  befall  you :  if  other- 
wise, you  will  be  unquestionably  transported. 
Now,  go." 

My  toilet  was  not  so  easily  accomplished 
as  I  thought  it  would  be.  The  gown  did  not 
meet  at  the  back  by  about  a  foot ;  that,  how- 
ever, was  of  little  consequence,  as  the  high 
chair  concealed  the  deficiency ;  neither  did 
the  shortness  of  the  sleeves  matter  much,  as 
the  ample  shawl  could  be  made  to  hide  my 
too  great  length  of  arm  ;  but  the  skirt  was 
scarcely  lower  than  a  Highlander's,  and  how 
the  deuce  I  was  to  crook  my  booted  legs  up 
out  of  view,  even  in  that  gloomy  starlight,  I 
could  hardly  imagine.  The  cap  also  was  far 
too  small;  still,  with  an  ample  kerchief  in  my 
hand,  my  whiskers  might,  I  thought,  be  con- 
cealed. I  was  still  fidgeting  with  these  ar- 
rangements when  Jackson  knocked  at  his 
door.  The  servant  admitted  him  without 
remark,  and  he  presently  entered  the  room, 
carefully  locked  the  door,  and  jolted  down, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  fellow  easy-chair  to  mine. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  he  bawled  out :  "  She'll  swing  for  it, 
they  say — swing  for  it,  d'ye  hear,  dame  ? 
But  no,  of  course  shedon't-— deafer  and  deaf- 
er, deafer  and  deafer  every  day.  It'll  be  a 
precious  good  job  when  the  parson  says  his  last 
prayers  over  her  as  well  as  others." 

He  then  got  up,  and  went  to  a  cupboard. 
I  could  hear — for  I  dared  not  look  up — 
by  the  jingling  of  glasses  and  the  outpouring 
of  liquids,  that  he  was  helping  himself  to  his 
spirituous  sleeping-draughts.  He  reseated 
himself,  and  drank  in  moody  silence,  except 
aofr  and  then  mumbling  drowsily  to  himself. 


but  in  80  low  a  tone  that  I  could  make  no- 
thing out  of  it  save  an  occasional  curse  or 
blasphemy.  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock 
before  the  muttered  self-communing  ceased, 
and  his  heavy  head  sank  upon  the  back  of 
the  easy-chair.  He  was  very  restless,  and 
it  was  evident  that  even  his  sleeping  brain 
labored  with  affrighting  and  oppresaiT^ 
images;  but  the  mutterings,  as  before  be 
slept,  were  confused  and  indistinct.  At 
length — half  an  hour  had  perhaps  thus 
passed — the  troubled  moaning  became  for  a 
few  moments  clearly  audible.  "  Ha — ha — 
ha !"  he  burst  out,  "  how  are  you  off  for 
soap  ?  Ho — ho !  done  there,  my  boy  ;  ha — 
ha  f  But  no— no.  Wall-plaster !  Who 
could  have  thought  it  ?     But  for  that  I— 

I W^hat  do  you  stare  at  me  so  for,  you 

infernal     blue- bottle  ?      You — you" 
Again  the  dream-utterance  sank  into  indis- 
tinctness, and  I  comprehended  nothing  more. 

About  half' past  twelve  o'clock  he  awoke» 
rose,  stretched  himself,  and  said :  "  Come, 
dame,  let's  to  bed ;  it's  getting  chilly  here." 

"  Dame"  did  not  answer,  and  he  again 
went  towards  the  cupboard.  "  Here's  a 
candle-end  will  do  for  us,"  he  muttered. 
A  lucifer-match  was  drawn  across  the  wall, 
he  lit  the  candle,  end  stumbled  towards  me, 
for  he  was  scarcely  yet  awake.  "  Come, 
dame,  come  !  Why,  the  beast  sleeping  like 
a  dead  un  1  Wake  up,  will  thee  --  Ah, 
murder !  thieves  1  mur " 

My  grasp  was  on  the  wretch's  throat, 
but  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  force ;  he 
recognized  me,  and  nerveless,  paralyzed, 
sank  on  the  floor  incapable  of  motion,  much 
less  of  resistance,  and  could  only  gaze  in  my 
face  in  dumb  affright  and  horror. 

"  Give  me  the  key  of  the  recess  up  stain, 
which  you  carry  in  your  breast-pocket.  In 
your  sleep,  unhappy  man,  you  have  revealed 
everything." 

An  inarticulate  shrink  of  terror  replied  to 
me.  I  was  silent ;  and  presently  he  gasped, 
*•  Wha — at,  what  have  I  said  ?" 

"That  Mr.  Hursley's  plate  is  buried  in 
the  garden  by  the  lilac- tree  ;  that  you  hare 
received  a  thousand  pounds  belonging  to 
the  man  you  tried  to  poison;  that  yon 
netted  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  by 
the  plate  stolen  at  Salisbury  ;  that  you  dex- 
terously contrived  to  slip  the  sulphuric  aoid 
into  the  tea  unseen  by  Henry  Rogers's  wife.** 

The  shriek  or  scream  was  repeated,  and 
he  was  for  several  moments  speechless  with 
consternation.  A  ray  of  hope  gleamed  sud- 
denly in  his  flaming  eyes.  "It  is  true — ^it 
is  true  1"  he  hurriedly  ejaculated  ;   "  useli 
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-Hiseless — useless  to  deny  it.  But  you  are 
alone,  and  poor,  poor,  no  doubt.  A  thou- 
sand pounds ! — moi^e,  more  than  that :  two 
thousand  pounds  in  gold,  all  in  gold — I  will 
giTe  you  to  spare  me,  to  let  me  escape !" 

*' Where  did  you  hide  the  soap  on  the 
day  when  you  confess  you  tried  to  poison 
Henry  Rogers  ?" 

"  In  the  recess  you  spoke  of.    But  think  ! 
Two  thousand  pounds  in  gold — all  in  gold.'' 
As  he  spoke,  I  suddenly  grasped  the  vil- 
kin's  hands,  pressed  them  together,  atid  in 
another  instant  the  snapping  of  a  handcuff 
pronounced  my  answer.     A  yell  of  anguish 
burst  from  the  miserable  man,  so  loud  and 
]»ercing,  that  the  constables  outside  hurried 
to  the  outer  door,  and  knocked  hastily  for 
admittance.     They  were  let  in  by  the  ser- 
vant woman,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards 
the  three  prisoners — Jackson,  his  wife,   and 
Jane  Riddet — were  safe  in  Famham  prison. 
A  few  sentences  will  conclude  this  narrative. 
Mary  Rogers  was  brought  up  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and,  on  my  evidence,  discharged. 
Her  husband,  I  have  heard,  has  since  proved 
a  better  and  a  wiser  man.     Jackson   was 
convicted  at  the   Guilford  assize  of  guiltily 
receiving  the  Uursley  plate,  and  sentenced 


to  transportation  for  life.  This  being  so, 
the  graver  charge  of  attempting  to  poison 
was  not  pressed.  There  was  no  moral 
doubt  of  his  guilt ;  but  the  legal  proof  of  it 
rested  solely  on  his  own  hurried  confession, 
which  counsel  would  no  doubt  have  contend- 
ed ought  not  to  be  received.  His  wife  and 
the  servant  were  leniently  dealt  with. 

Sarah  Purdav  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced  to  transportation.  I  did  not  forget 
my  promise ;  and  a  statement  of  the  previ- 
ously narrated  circumstances  having  been 
drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Queen  and 
the  Home  Secretary,  a  pardon,  after  some 
delay,  was  issued.  There  were  painful  cir- 
cumstances in  her  history  which,  after  strict 
inquiry,  told  favorably  for  her.  Sevc-al  be- 
nevolent persons  interested  themselves  in  her 
behalf,  and  she  was  sent  out  to  Canada, 
where  she  had  some  relatives,  and  has,  I  be- 
lieve, prospered  there. 

This  affair  caused  considerable  hubbub  at 
the  time,  and  much  admiration  was  express- 
ed by  the  country  people  at  the  boldness 
and  dexterity  of  the  London  •*  runner ;" 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  successful  result  was 
entirely  attributable  to  the  opportune  revela- 
tions of  Sarah  Purday. 
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Thi  new  publications  in  London  daring  Novem- 
"•f  embraced  several  of  great  importance,  espe- 
~y  in  the  department  of  travels.  Among  these 
w«  following  are  the  principal : 

Travxls,  Era 

Spain  as  it  is,  by  E,  A.  Iloskins,  Esq.,  author  of 

"*^eU  in  Ethiopia — a  work  well  spoken  of  by  the 

W^rs.    The  Spectator  says  of  the  author,  "  lie  has 

■*•  artist's  eye  for  forme,  colors,  and  groupings ;  he 

■•j  a  perception  of  characters  and  humors,  and  an 

^tarian*a  sense  of  production,  especially  in  agri- 

««ttr«."    The    Sritannia    calls  it  a  "delightful 
work." 

Trarels  in  European  Turkey,  with  a  tour  through 
"^Uigary  and  the  Sclavonian  Provinces  of  Austria  in 
1^  by  Edward  Spencer.  This  work  attracts  great 
■tt*ition,and  might  be  well  republished.  The  United 
^*f9iu  Journal  pronounces  it  a  "  standard  work." 
^*  Examiner  calls  the  author  the  well-known 
SSMtem  and  Circassian  traveller,  who,  coming  home 
tln^imgh  Hungary  and  Croatia  in  1850,  is  one  of  the 
l^tttt  authorities  on  the  Hunsarian  subject  He 
faiovi  the  Sdave  tongues^  and  is  almost  a  PhUo- 


Servian  in  inclination  ;  yet  he  announces  that  the 
Sclaves,  now  in  "Tiisery  under  their  Austrian  ty- 
rants, regret  their  folly  in  fighting  against  the 
Ma^ara,  and  on  another  opportunity  will  wreak 
their  yengeance  on  the  Austrians  alone.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer  also  states  that  the  South  Sclaves  are  (except 
the  Croat  military  frontiers)  democratic ;  and  he 
prophesies  a  federation  of  republics  on  the  Danube, 
as  the  only  thing  possible,  since  the  infatuated 
course  pursued  by  the  Vienna  Cabinet 

Khartoum  and  the  Niles,  by  George  Melly,  Esq., 
2  vols.,  said  by  the  AthencBum  to  contain  more  pic- 
tures, and  to  convey  more  information,  than  many 
a  Nile  work  of  greater  pretension. 

Thoughts  on  the  Land  of  the  Morning ;  a  record 
of  two  visits  to  Palestine  in  1849-60,  by  H.  B. 
Whittaker  Churton,  Chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

The  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan,  by  John 
William  Eaye — written  from  the  unpublished  Let- 
ters and  Journals  of  the  most  distinguised  Military 
and  Political  Officers  employed  in  AfTghanistan 
throughout  the  momentous  yean  of  BrvtAsibL  ^aik^w^ 
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Uon  with  that  country ;  S  ToU. — a  work  of  fp^t 
importance,  and  eyidentJjr  well  done.  The  critical 
journals  are  unanimouB  in  awarding  it  high  praise. 
The  Athenamm  commences  its  long  critique: — 
"There  have  been  abundance  of  narratives  and 
memoirs  drawn  up  in  illuitration  of  that  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  epiaodo  in  our  Indian  annals  which 
extended  from  1838  to  1841, — but  to  Mr.  Kaje  has 
been  reserved  the  honor  of  writine  its  first  com- 
plete history.  We  maj  add,  that  ne  has  accom- 
plished his  task  so  well,  and  has  had  the  advantage 
of  sources  of  information  so  copious  and  authentic, 
that  in  all  probability  the  book  now  before  us  will 
be  the  las^t  separate  work  of  consequence  which 
will  be  written  on  the  Afighan  War.  We  ought  to 
consider  ourselves  fortunate,  that  at  so  early  a 
period  after  the  conclusion  of  that  great  political 
and  military  enterprise  we  are  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  are  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  deserve  remembrance ; — that 
the  origin  and  the  failure  of  an  indefensible  war — a 
war  which  we  are  bound  never  to  forget — ^has  been 
described  to  us  by  a  writer  who  at  once  embellishes 
and  exhausts  the  subject "*  The  Literary  Ocuette 
also  says :  "  The  political  history  is  full  and  well 
supported ;  the  military  history  neither  over  techni- 
oal  nor  unduly  loaded  witli  knapsack  minutie. 
The  tone  is  moderate,  but  free,  with  a  settled  air  of 
prophecy  from  the  beginning."  Other  jourouii]! 
■peak  as  decisively. 

Ansayrii,  or  Assassins;  with  Travels  in  tine 
Further  East,  including  a  visit  to  Nineveh,  by 
Lieut  the  Hon.  Frederick  Walpole,  R  N.  8  Tols. 
The  Athencgum  thus  describes  the  locale  of  this 
novel  and  much-praised  book  of  travels:  "JiUrco 
Polo,  the  old  traveller,  fives  a  romantic  account  of 
Uie  followers  of  Hassan  oen  Sabah,  known  in } -nro- 
pean  history  under  the  name  of  Assassinsy— of  their 
mountain  home  at  Alamoot, — and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  were  wrought  on  by  their  chief  to  the 
perpetration  of  their  terrible  crimes.  He  describes 
one  of  the  devotees  of  tliis  strange  soct^  who  had 
been  selected  by  the  Sheikh  al  Jebel  for  a  danger- 
ous mission,  being  carried,  while  under  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  opiate,  to  the  ^rdens  of  Alamoot, 
where,  on  awaking,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
every  luxury  that  could  excite  and  gratify  the 
human  senses, — and  was  then  told  that  this  was  but 
a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  secured  to  all  who  sought 
death  in  the  service  of  his  lord.  This  sect  was  at 
one  time  spread  over  half  the  Islam  world.  The 
sheikli  established  a  branch  of  his  power  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  ;  and  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  the  repose  of  the  greatest  princes  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  was  disturbed  by  incessant  fears 
of  poison  and  the  dagger.  But  the  time  of  retribu- 
tion cume.  The  Mongol  conquerors  rooted  the  sect 
out  of  Persia: — ^fourteen  years  later,  thev  were 
subdued  in  Syria  by  the  Mameluke  Sultan  oi  Egypt 
A  remnant  as  is  generally  supposed,  survived  tnis 
terrible  chastisement, — taking  refuge  in  the  wild 
ranges  an<l  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
have  continued  to  reside  apart  from  all  the  other 
sects  and  populations  of  Syria,  hating  all  and  hated 
by  all,  Jew,  Greek,  Catholic,  and  Mohammedan, 
down  to  our  own  time.  Certain  it  is,  that  up  in 
the  northern  spurs  of  Lebanon  there  dwells  a  peo- 
ple, known  as  the  Ansayrii,  whose  tenets  resemble 
in  some  respects  those  of  the  Assassins.  Of  this 
people — and  of  the  tract  of  country  which  they 
occupy — little  is  known  in  Europe.    Our  best  maps 


are  there  left  blank, — our  most  adventurous  tnyd* 
lers  tell  as  little  of  that  region.  The  Turks  them- 
selves, sovereigns  of  the  cottntry,  seldom  or  neyei 
venture  into  it  In  ancient  times,  the  inhabitsmti 
called  themselves  the  children  of  Ishmael ;  and  the 
old  announcement  that  the  hand  of  the  son  of  that 
chief  should  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him,  has  been  literally  fulfilled  in  re- 
gard to  the  Ansayrii.  Their  district  is  consequently 
virffin  ground  for  the  adventurous  tourist  Books 
will  tell  a  man  little  or  nothing  of  the  country,— 
road-books,  maps,  and  travellers  companions  there 
are  none.  Even  Burckhardt  stayed  but  ono  night 
in  an  Ansayrii  village.  Nearly  all  that  Poooeki 
could  learn  about  the  people  was,  that  they  drank 
good  wine.  Mr.  Walpole  has  consequently  a  noyel 
and  curious  theme  on  which  to  employ  his  narra- 
tive powers ; — and  he  brings  to  it  let  us  add,  a 
rij>er  mind  and  steadier  hana  than  ho  displayed  in 
his  *  Four  Years  in  the  Pacific* " 

Arctic  Searching  Expedition :  a  Journal  of  a  Boat 
Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea, 
in  search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Franklin,-— a  work  that  has  met 
a  warm  reception.  The  Literary  Gazette  eulogine 
it  and  its  author  in  these  words :  "  This  work  af- 
fords a  glorious  instance  of  genuine  hearty  philan- 
thropy. With  a  self-devotion  seldom  equalled,  and 
certainly  never  surpassed,  the  author  of  these  yol- 
umes^  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  men  think  eeri- 
ously  of  exchanging  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  aa 
arduous  profession,  or  of  an  official  occupation,  lor 
repose,  adventured  forth  to  the  terrible  regions  ol 
Arctic  America^  to  seek,  and,  if  possible,  to  rescue^ 
a  cheriiihcd  friend.  And  this  was  done  with  no 
other  incentive  than  friendship,  hallowed  by  formei 
companionship  in  the  same  regions,  and  tlie  soda] 
intercourse  of  many  years." 

Travels  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  California, 
by  tlie  Hon.  Henry  Coke. 

Lftebature. 
In  the  department  of  Literature  the  number  ol 
recent  works  is  more  limited,  though  embracing 
some  of  great  interest 

The  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  a  |>olitical 
biography  of  the  dirttinguislied  Protectionist  leader, 
by  his  successor,  D'Israeli. 

A  great  variety  of  novels  have  recently  ap])cared 
in  the  English  market  of  which  the  following  arc 
the  more  important:  Florence  Sackville,  by  MrSb 
Bunbury ;  Mrs.  Matthews,  or  FamilyMy«*teric%  by 
Mrs.  Trollope;  The  Livingstones;  Cecilo,  or  the 
Pervert  by  the  author  of  Kockingham :  Ladv 
Avice ;  vSmugglers  and  Foresters ;  the  Convent  ana 
the  Uarem,  by  Madame  Pisani ;  Tlie  Old  Engage- 
ment, by  Julia  Day  ;  The  Pappenheimcrs,  by  Capt 
Ashton. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  the  celebrated  contribntor 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  most  successfal 
rival  of  Macaulay  in  that  greit  department  of  com- 
position. This  is  a  work  which  attracts  great  atten- 
tion, and  should  be  reprinted.  The  best  criiioal 
judges  speak  of  it  as  follows.  The  Athtnaum  saya : 
"  The  style  has  both  nerve  and  fluency, — easily  ad- 
justs itself  to  speculation  and  description, — is  occa- 
sionally brilliant  and  generally  eloquent  It  has 
nearly  all  the  merits  that  belong  to  good  popular 
writing,  addressed  to  the  multitude  of  readers^ — and 
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He  GrenTille  Papen,  beinE  Uia  PrirnU  Com- 
Bondenoe  of  Richard  QrenriUe,  Eari  Temple,  sod 
ks  brother,  Qeotge  OrecTills,  their  Friends  and 


« letter!  horn  King  George  the  ThinI 
mUiBm,  Duke  of  Camberlind  ;  Dnku  of  Kewcw- 
ti^  DeToiuhire.  GTafton,  Bedford;  Har^aeti  Gran- 
b* ;  EarU  Bute,  Temple,  aandwich,  EgremoDl,  Hal- 
ifez.  Hard  wi  eke,  ChMham,  Mansfield,  Northiagton, 
SdUh,  HiUeborollRh,  Hertford ;  Lords  L;ttlet«D, 
OMiden,  Holland,  OiiTe,  George  SackTille ;  Manhal 


u  Herrej;  Hr.  Jenkinson,  (first  Earl 
at  liTerpool;)  Mr.  WbatelT ;  Mr.  Wedderbani, 
^m1  of  Roeljn;)  Hr.  Charlea  Yorke;  Mr.  Ilane 
atuley  ;  Mr.  Charles  Townsecd ;  Mr.  Calcralt ;  Mr. 
Itagby  ;  Mr.  Knoi ;  Mr.  Charlea  Lloyd,  aod  the  au- 
thor of  the  Letters  of  Junina. 

Memoirs  and  AdveDtares  of  Sir  John  Hepbnm, 
OoTernor  of  Monieb,  Mushal  of  Franoe  nnder 
Lonia  XQL  and  Commander  of  the  Soots  Brigade 
ander  Gnetavne  Adolphos,  by  Jameg  Grant,  the 
wall-kuovn  aathor  of  the  Great  Metropolis — a  very 
{mportant  hiatoHeal  work,  sketching  the  vsreer  of 
thm  Scottish  heroea  that  mingled  in  the  Thirtj 
Te«a'  War. 


Ihe  Paanons  of  Animala,  by  Edward  F.  Thomp- 
•OD — spoken  of  as  a  rary  erudite  jret  graphlR  and 
miPB«Dg  work  on  Natoral  History. 

Petrifactions  and  their  TeachingB ;  or  a  IlaQd. 
book  to  the  Gallery  of  Organie  Remainl  of  the 


Wesley  and  Methodism,  by  the  celebrated  es- 
•imat,  laaae  Taylor,  author  of  the  Natural  History 
of  E&thuiasiD. 


BEFvnrre  or  Ahxbicau  Books. 

Ot  American  booki^  imported  and  reprinted,  we 
notiee  aome  iotereating  notiees  in  the  leading  criti- 
cal journals. 

Mr.  Hildrefh's  Eistorr  of  the  Unite4  Statea,  pub- 
liehed  br  the  Hiibfebs,  has  been  repriuted  by  Low, 
in  London,  and  calls  forth  a  long  review  in  the 
Alhtmrun,  the  most  serious  aud  critical  part  of  which 
Te  quote,  as  one  indication  of  the  estimate  the 
work  obtains  abroad: — 

"A  vivid  and  spirited  narrative,  or  a  truly 
KJentifie  histoir  of  this  period  o(  the  career  of  the 
people  of  the  fjnitnd  States,  would  certainly  be  a 
weleome  oontribution  to  English  literature.      We 


cannot  say  that  Mr.  EUdreth'a  two  bulky  volnmat 
are  either  the  one  or  other.  While  thev  present, 
and  even  in  an  increased  degree,  the  good  qualities 
of  the  volumes  which  preceded  them— fulness,  con- 
scientiousness,  and  acouracy  of  detail, — they  exhibit 
in  quite  an  equal  degree  the  faults  which  we  oom- 
plained  of  in  their  predeeeseors — drjmes^  insipidity, 
want  of  power  to  arrest  the  reader's  attention  or  stir 
his  feelings,  and  absence  of  scientific  breadth  and 
generality.  It  is  positively  a  matter  of  surorise  to 
us  how  Mr.  Hildreth  could  go  over  a  period  of  his- 
tory to  abounding  in  notable  men  and  inddentl^ 
wiUi  such  fidelity  to  all  tlie  minutiic  which  make 
up  their  series,  and  yet  with  sueh  absolute  incapa- 
city to  eoDTey  an;  strong  interest  in  them  to  his 
readers — such  imperturbable  apathy  with  regard  to 
every  person,  place,  or  thing  named  or  referred  to. 
Here  ia  a  work  Irealing — and  treating  with  labori- 
ous and  scrupulous  amplitude — of  the  lives  and 
actions  of  Washington,  JefferBon,  Adama,  Hamilton, 
and  their  American  coevals — men,  surely,  whose 
lineamenteare  worthy  of  being  scanned  and  remem- 
bered by  every  member  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
as  well  as  by  many  who  do  not  belong  to  tlmt  race 
—and  yet  the  eiecntion  of  the  work  ia  so  dull, 
stolid,  and  jejune,  that  the  most  wakeful  reader 
will  hardly  be  able  to  keep  himself  from  fall- 
ing asleep  while  peniung  it.  In  the  Preface  to 
the  fourth  volume  the  author  obee^ve^  that  ""the 
nature  of  the  subject  must  necessarily  give  to  some 
portions  of  the  work  somewhat  more  of  an  emo- 
tional character  than  was  consistent  with  the  mnl- 
tiplidty  and  rapid  succession  of  eventa  in  the  for- 
mer volumes:' — and  adUji,  that  'very  likely  the 
charge  of  partisanship  may  now  be  urged  bj  some 
of  those  same  critics  who  thought  those  volumes  too 
apathetic  and  coldly  impartial'  The  remarlt  might 
have  been  spared.  The  chaise  of  partisanship  we 
eere  not  particularly  to  bring  forward  ;  but  we  find 
not  one  trait  of  tlift  'emotional  character'  of  which 
Mr.  Hildreth  desires  thus  aiiolc^etically  to  apprise 
us.  Were  he  making  out  an  inventory  of  goods 
for  a  sate,  or  copying  a  lexicon,  Mr.  Hildreth  could 
not  be  more  onemotional.  American  history 
ought  to  be  written  in  the  spirit  of  social  philoso- 
phy : — it  ought  to  be  viewed  both  by  writer  and 
by  reader  Jess  as  the  epic  of  the  fortunes  of  a  special 


o  1807." 


trioea  of  political  science.  But  as  Mr.  nildrelb'e 
work  is  deficient  in  the  one  species  of  interest, 
so  it  ia  defioieot  in  the  other.  For  philosophic 
views  of  the  poiiticol  progreee  of  Americo,  and  of 
the  function  of  the  American  race  in  human  eivili- 
nition.  we  must  go  to  such  writers  as  De  Tooquc- 
villc, — not  to  &tr.  Hildreth,  whose  work  may  be 
described  rather  as  a  laborious  rdumi  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  Congrees  than  aa  a  his- 
tory of  what  the  great  American  people  ^'^ 
thought  and  aaid,  fi   "    ■-■ -- -  -  " 


and  Ireland,  by  Abraham  Mill^  originally  published 
by  the  Harfkrs,  has  also  been  republished  in  Lon- 
don. It  receives  a  review  from  the  Alhenamn, 
which  regards  it  as  a  (air  work,  but  too  superficial 
to  give  the  book  anything  more  than  a  quali- 
fied value  as  ■  literary-  treatise.  "  Considerable 
puns  have  been  taken  in  gathering  materials  from 
yarioua  available  sources;  by  which  the  author 
says  he  baa  been  enUrgin^  and  verifying  hia 
lectnres  during  their  saoceseive  repetition  for  the 
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last  twenty  yean.  His  data,  as  to  matters  of  fact^ 
may,  with  some  exceptions,  be  accurate  enough. 
But  his  power  of  giving  a  lively  view  of  these  or  of 
the  more  genial  part  of  his  subject  does  not  equal 
his  incuatry ;  ana  the  effect  of  the  several  essayp,  as 
now  read  in  sequence,  is,  on  the  whole,  both  dry 
and  fragmentary." 

Mr.  Whipple's  Essays  and  Reviews,  recently  re- 
published in  London,  get  the  following  notice  from 
the  Alhenamm :  *  Pi-osy,  but  rich  and  droU,*  was 
Miss  Martineau's  general  character  of  American  con- 
versation. Of  this  we  have  been  reminded  by  Mr. 
Whipple's  *  Lectures.  *  The  prosiness,  however, 
makes  the  largest  third  in  the  compound.  He  has 
collected  numerous  examples  and  anecdotes,  unfamil- 
iar and  familbr.  There  is  a  general  want^  however, 
of  perspicacity  of  view  and  of  decision  of  language. 
Are  these  utterly  to  vanish  from  the  Eeeav,  because 
of  our  fear  of  dogmatism  f— or  because  of  our  love 
of  intellectval  disi!>ipation,  which  thirsts  for  pleasant 
songs  rather  than  &r  those  plain  truths  that  grow 
importunate  unless  they  be  acted  on  9  There  ap- 
pears to  be  some  chance  of  such  a  catastrophe  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Rarely  has  there  ever 
existed  a  more  practical  people  than  the  people  of 
America.  Their  magnificent  enterprises — their  ra- 
])id  growth  in  wealth  and  in  the  love  of  wealth — 
announce  it  But  rarely  has  there  been,  at  any 
period  of  the  world's  literary  history,  such  a  body 
of  hazy  literature  as  now  floats  about  in  their  cities 
and  lecture  rooms." 

The  Book  of  Home  Beauty,  by  Mrs  Kirkland, 
and  the  Home  Book  of  the  Picturesque,  published 
bv  Put:iam,  have  been  well  received  abroad.  The 
Athenaum  says :  'These  are  both  magnificent  books ; 
and  the  core  and  cost  which  have  gone  to  their  pro- 
duction can  be  repaid  only  by  a  very  extensive  sale. 
It  is  not  long  since  that  we  were  led  to  comment 
on  the  'avidity  with  which  our  Republican  kins- 
folk desire  to  be  on  a  par  with  us  in  all  that  is 
most  sophisticated  in  European  proccedinmt  and 
tastes;'  out  scarcely  did  we  expect  to  receive  so 
signal  a  warrant  to  the  truth  of  our  remark  as  this 
'Book  of  Home  Beauty.*  Its  twelve  clever  en- 
gravings are  not  after  pictures  in  which  the  AUstons 
and  Siillys  of  the  New  World  have  given  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  Transatlantic  Mona  Lisa  or  Vorna- 
rina  that  artistic  consecration  which  removes  it  be- 
yond the  pale  of  waterinj[»-place  curiosity  and  draw- 
ing-room enthusiasm.  They  are  spirited  transcripts 
of  pretty  drawings  made  apparently  on  purpose, 
and  equalling  in  style  those  which  have  been  fur- 
nishea  to  our  boudoir  books  by  Messrs^  Parris,  Ro- 
chard  and  Buckner." 

"If  the  *  Beauty'  bears  the  bell  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  '  I^cturesque '  will  prove  the 
more  acceptable  of  these  two  books  in  England. 
Many,  like  ourselves,  will  turn  with  avidity  to  these 
records  of  American  scenery  by  American  landscape 
punters.  Good  justice  has  been  done  by  the  en- 
gravers ;  and  a  few  of  the  subjects  fulfil  the  promise 
of  the  title.  Especially  do  we  like  the  vignette  of 
'The  Cascade  Bridge,  Erie  Railroad,'  for  tlic  sake 
of  its  character.  Let  us  also  specify  Mr.  Kensett's 
*  Oatskill  Scenery '  as  one  of  the  landscapes  which 
has  pleased  us  best ;  because  it  is  free  from  a  cer- 
tain insipidity  and  stiffness  in  the  treatment  of  the 
trees  and  foliage  which  we  have  remarked  in  other 
of  the  designs.  Then,  who  should  write  about  'Cats- 
kill  Scenery'  but  the  Geoffrey  Crayon  who  gave  it 


first  an  European  reputation  by  his  capital  lera 
of  '  Rip  Van  Winkle  f *-— and  pleasantly,  aocor&ij 
Iv,  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  written,  to  illustra; 
the  striking  landscape  in  question." 

LrrxRABT  Item?. 

— The  French  papers  state  that  Lord  BrougluUD 
in  his  retreat  at  Cannes,  is  preparing  for  publieatic 
a  work  entitled,  "  France  and  England  before  Ei 
rope  in  1861." 

— The  Royal  Netherlands  Institute  of  Soienoe 
Letters  and  Fine  Arts  recently  petitioned  the  E!i] 
of  Holland,  in  consequence  of  tiieir  limited  incom 
for  letters  of  dissolution.  The  King  took  the  Init 
tute  at  its  word,  and  granted  letters  which  fix  tl 
31st  of  December  for  the  term  of  its  exiat€ii« 
From  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  the  Institute  will  b 
replaced  by  a  Royal  Academy,  which  will  speciall 
devote  itself  to  exact  and  natural  scienceflw  Tli 
body  will  receive  from  the  state  an  annual  grant  i 
6,000  florins.  It  will  be  composed  of  twenty-fli 
ordinary,  twenty-two  extraorainary,  and  five  fh 
members.  There  are  to  be  eighteen  foreign  men 
bers,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  correspondents. 


—  A  cargo  of  books  on  Oriental  languages 
literature  recently  arrived  in  Cork,  as  a  preaei 
from  the  East  Inaia  Company  to  the  Queen's  Co 
lege  in  that  city.  The  good  people  turned  over  tl) 
leaves  of  these  works,  admired  the  curious  twi^ 
and  contortions  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  letters^  an 
wondered  what  was  meant  by  sending  such  a  pn 
sent  to  the  capital  of  Munster.  The  secret  has  no^ 
come  out  in  the  agreeable  shape  of  an  annoonei 
ment  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Contro 
Lord  Broughton  de  Gyfford,  has  placed  at  the  di 
posal  of  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  capacity  of  Chai 
cellor  of  the  University,  a  Writership  in  the  civ 
service  of  the  great  company,  to  be  bestowed  b 
him  on  one  of  the  students  as  a  reward  for  aeademi 
merit 

—  Mr.  Samuel  Beaseley,  the  dramatic  writer  aq 
novelist,  recently  died.  Of  his  literary  work%  4li 
chief  were — novels,  "  The  Rou6,"  and  "  The  Ozon 
ans ;"  farces.  Old  Customs,  Bachelors'  Wive^  Is  B 
Jealous!  and  others  of  less  merit 

—  The  catalogue  of  books  for  the  Leipsio  ia: 
shows,  that  in  the  short  space  of  time  between  tl) 
Easter  fair  and  the  30th  of  September  there  wei 
published  in  Germany  no  less  than  3,860  nei 
works,  and  that  there  were  on  the  latter  dal 
1,180  new  works  in  the  press.  Nearly  five  thoi 
sand  new  works  in  one  country  of  Europe  in  oi 
half  year !  The  amount  of  intcilcctual  labor  diml 
represented  in  tlie  catalogue  aftpears  to  have  ha 
on  the  whole  a  healthy  impulse.  Of  the '  8,86 
works  already  published,  more  than  half  treat  < 
various  matters  connected  with  science  and  its  coi 
cems.  That  is  to  say — descending  to  particulars- 
106  works  treat  of  Protestant  theology  j  62  of  Cathi 
lie  theology ;  86  of  philosophy ;  206  of  history  an 
biography;  102  of  languages;  194  of  natural  ac 
ences;  168  of  military  tactics;  108  of  medicine 
169  of  jurisprudence  ;  101  of  politics;  184  of  polit 
cal  economy ;  83  of  industry  and  commerce ;  87  i 
agriculture  and  forest  administration ;  69  of  publi 
instruction  ;  92  of  classical  philology ;  80  of  livin 
languages ;  64  of  the  theory  of  music  and  the  an 
of  design  ;  168  of  the  fine  arts  in  general ;  48  < 
popular  writings ;  28  of  mixed  sciences ;  and  18  < 
bibliography. 
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TirobiiDdred  years  ago  the  Puritan  dwelt  in 
Oxford;  but,  before  bis  arriTa],  both  Cavalier 
and  Bonndhead  soldiers  bad  encamped  in  its 
CoDegea,  Sad  was  the  trace  of  their  sojourn. 
FrocD  the  diain^-balls  tbe  silver  taniiards  had 
vaniahed,  and  ibe  golden  candlesticks  of  the 
cathedral  lay  baried  in  a  neighboring  Geld. 
Stained  wiadows  were  smashed,  and  the 
shrines  of  Bernard  and  Frideawide  lay  open 
to  the  storm.  And  whilst  the  heads  of  mar- 
ble apofltles,  mingling  with  cannon-balls  and 
fonnoera'  coffins,  formed  a  melancholy  rub- 
bUb  In  niBDy  a  corner,  straw  heaps  on  the 
pavement  and  staples  in  the  wall  reminded 
the  spectator  that  it  was  not  long  since  dra- 
goons had  quartered  in  A11-8ouls,  and  horses 
crnncbed  Ibelr  oats  beneath  the  tower  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene. 

However,  matters  a^iD  are  raeading.  Bro- 
ken windows  are  repaired  ;  lost  revenues  are 
recovered ;  and  the  sons  of  Crispin  have  evacu- 
ated chambers  once  more  consecrated  to  syn- 
tax and  the  syllogism.  Through  these  spa- 
cious courts  we  recognize  tbe  progress  of  the 


"  Tht  Worii  of  John  Oxen,  D.  D.  Edited  by 
Ihe  Bar.  Wn.UAM  H.  Oodld,  Edbbuigfa.  Vola.  I, 
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man  who  has  accomplished  the  arduous  res- 
toration. Tall,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
cocked-hat  and  powdered  hair,  with  lawn 
tops  to  his  morocco  boots,  and  with  ribbons 
luxuriant  at  his  knee,  there  is  nothing  to 
mark  tbe  Puritan, — whilst  in  liis  easy  unem- 
barrassed movements  and  kindly- assuring 
atr,  there  is  all  which  bespeaks  (be  gentle- 
oian  ;  but  were  it  not  for  tbe  reverences  of 
obsequious  beadles,  and  the  recognitions  of 
respectful  students,  you  would  scarce  sur- 
mise the  academic  dignitary.  That  old-fash- 
ioned divine, — his  square  cap  and  ruff  sur- 
mounting tbe  doctor's  gown, — with  whom. 
be  shakes  hands  so  cordially,  is  a  Royalist 
and  Prelalist.  but  withal  the  Hebrew  Profes- 
sor, and  the  most  famous  Orientalist  in  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Edward  Pocock.  From  his  little 
Enrish  of  Childry,  where  be  passes  for  "no 
iBliner,"  and  is  little  prized,  he  bos  come  up 
to  deliver  his  Arabic  lecture,  and  collate  some 
Syriac  manuscript,  and  observe  the  progress 
of  the  fig-tree  which  he  fetched  from  the  Le- 
vant ;  and  he  feels  not  a  little  beholden  to 
the  Vice- Chancellor,  who,  when  the  Parlia- 
mentary triers  bad  pronounced  him  incompe- 
tent, interfered  and  retained  him  in  his  livbg. 
Passing  the  gate  of  Wadbom,  be  meets   the 
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upbreakiog  of  a  Utile  conventicle.  That  do 
treason  has  been  traDsacting,  nor  any  danger- 
OQS  doctrioe  propounded,  tne  guardian  of  the 
University  has  ample  assurance  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  very  good  friends.  Dr.  Wallb 
the  Savilian  Professor,  and  Dr.  Wilkins  the 
Protector's  brother-in-law.  The  latter  has 
published  a  dissertation  on  the  Moon  and  its 
Inhabitants,  "  with  a  discourse  concerning 
the  possibility  of  a  passage  thither ;  "  ana 
the  former,  a  mighty  mathematician,  during 
therecent  war  had  displaycdate rribia ingenui- 
ty in  deciphering  the  intercepted  letters  of  the 
Royalists.  Their  companion  is  the  famous 
physician  Dr.  Willis,  in  whose  house,  oppo- 
Mte  the  Vice- Chancellor's  own  door,  the  Ox- 
ford Prelatiats  daily  assemble  to  enjoy  the 
forbidden  Prayer-Book  ;  and  the  youth  who 
follows,  building  castles  in  the  air,  is  Christo- 
pher Wren.  This  evening  they  had  met  to 
witness  acme  experiments  which  the  tall  sick- 
ly gentleman  in  the  velvet  cloak  had  promised 
to  shovr  them.  The  tall  sickly  centleman  is 
the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  and  the  iostru- 
ment  with  which  he  has  been  amusing  his 
brother  sages,  in  their  embryo  Royal  Society, 
is  the  newly  invented  air-pump.  Little  ver- 
snnt  in  their  pursuits,  though  respectful  to 
their  genius,  after  mutual  salutations,  the  di- 
vine passes  on  and  pays  an  evening  visit  to 
his  illustrious  neighbor.  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin. 
In  bis  embroidered  night-cap,  and  deep  in 
the  recesses  of  his  dusky  study,  he  finds  the 
recluse  old  President  of  Magdalene ;  and 
they  sit  and  talk  together,  and  they  pray 
together,  till  it  strikes  the  hour  of  nine  ;  and 
from  the  great  Tom  Tower  a  summons  be- 
^ns  to  sound,  calling  to  Christ  Church  clois- 
ters the  hundred  and  one  students  of  the 
old  foundation.  And  returning  to  the  Dean- 
ery, which  Mary's  cheerful  management  has 
brightened  into  a  pleasant  home,  albeit  her 
own  and  her  little  daughter's  weeds  are  sug- 
gestive of  recent  sorrows,  the  doctor  dives 
into  his  library. 

For  the  old  misers  it  was  pleasant  to  go 
down  into  their  bullion  vaults,  and  feel  that 
they  were  rich  enough  to  buy  up  ail  the  town, 
with  the  proud  Earlin  his  mortgaged  castle. 
And  to  many  people  there  is  a  peculiar  satis- 
faction in  the  society  of  the  great  and  learned  ; 
nor  can  they  forget  the  lime  when  they  talked 
to  the  great  poet,  or  had  a  moment's  monop- 
oly of  Royally,     But — 

"  That  place  (hit  doth  contain 
My  books,  tbe  best  companiona,  is  to  me 
A  gloriona  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  andpbiloaophers; 


And  ■omellmea  fi»  variety  I  confer 
Wiih  kings  and  emperora,  and  weigl 


Not  only  is  there  the  pleasant  sense  of  prop- 
erty,— the  rare  editions,  and  the  wondemil 
bargains,  and  the  acquisiljons  of  some  mem- 
orable self-denial, — but  there  are  gratefnl 
memories,  and  the  feeling  of  a  high  compaa- 
ionship-  When  it  first  arrived,  yon  volume 
kept  its  owner  up  all  night,  and  its  neighbor 
introduced  him  to  realms  more  delightfuland 
more  strange  than  if  he  bad  taken  Dr.  Wil- 
kins' lunarian  journey.  In  this  biography, 
as  in  a  magician's  mirror,  he  was  awed  and 
startled  by  fores  h  ado  wings  of  his  own  career ; 
and,  ever  since  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  yonder 
sacred  sage,  he  walks  through  the  world 
with  a  consciousness,  blessed  and  not  vain- 
glorious, that  his  being  contains  an  element 
shared  by  few  besides.  And  even  those 
heretics  inside  the  wires — like  caged  wolvea 
or  bottled  vipers — their  keeper  has  come  (o 
entertain  a  certain  fondness  for  them,  and 
whilst  he  detests  the  species,  he  would  feel 
a  pang  in  parting  with  his  own  exemplars. 

Now  that  the  evening  lamp  is  lit,  let  us  auT- 
vey  the  Doctor's  library.  Like  most  of  ita  co- 
eval collections,  its  foundations  are  laid  with 
massive  folios.  These  stately  tomes  are  the 
PolygloU  of  Antwerp  and  Paris,  the  Critic! 
Sacri  and  Poli  Synopsis.  The  colossal  theo- 
logians who  flank  them,  are  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  Anselm  and  Aquinas,  Calvin  and 
Episcopius,  Bellarmine  and  Jansenius,  Baroni- 
us  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuriatora, — natu- 
ral enemies,  here  bound  over  to  their  good 
behavior.  These  dark  veterans  are  Jewiih 
Rabbis, — Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and,  like  a  row 
of  rag-collectors,  a  whole  Monmouth  Street 
of  rubbish,  behold  the  entire  Babylonian 
Talmud.  These  tall  Sociniansare  the  Polish 
brethren,  and  the  dumpy  vellums  overhead 
are  Dutch  divines.  Tbe  cupboard  contains 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  those 
spruce  fashionables  are  Spenser,  and  Cowley, 
and  Sir  William  Davenant.  And  the  new 
books  which  crown  the  upper  shelves,  stiU 
uncut  and  fresh  from  the  publisher,  are  Uie 
last  broehuret  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Hr. 
Richard  Baxter.* 


*  In  bis  elaborate  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Ovoo,"  (p. 
S4G,)  Hr.  Orme  meotioDs  that  "bis  library  was  •  Jd 
in  May,  1681,  by  Mi!  ling  ton,  one  of  the  earlieatef 
our  boi>k  auetioneera ;"  and  adds, 'Considering  tba 
Doctor's  taste  as  b  reader,  big  age  ig  a  minigter,  and 
his  circumBtaDces  as  a  man,  bis  library,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  be  both  extensive  and  valualJe." 
Tbeu.  in  a  (bot-note,  ba  gives  some  iataresting  psr- 
ticolan  ai  (o  (be  exleut  of  the  early  Noo-c^fwDHt 
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This  niffht,  however,  the  Doctor  is  intent 

a  new  hook  nowise  to  his  mind.  It  is  the 
**  Redemption  Redeemed"  of  John  Goodwin. 
Xts  hydra-headed  errors  have  already  drawn 
from  the  scahhard  the  sword  of  many  an  or- 
Cbodoz  Hercules  on  either  side  of  the  Tweed ; 
And  now,  after  a  conference  with  the  other 
Ooodwin,  the  Dean  takes  up  a  ream  of  manu- 
script, and  adds  a  finishing  touch  to  his  refu- 
tation. 

At  this  period  Dr.  Owen  would  he  forty 
years  of  age,  for  he  was  horn  in  1616.  His 
father  was  minister  of  a  little  parish  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  his  ancestors  were  princes  in 
VTales ;  indeed  the  genealogists  claimed  for 
liiin  a  descent  from  King  Caractacus.  He 
liiflQself  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
^md,  under  the  impulse  of  an  ardent  ambition, 
^he  young  student  had  fully  availed  himself 
of  his  academic  privileges.  For  several  years 
^e  took  no  more  sleep  than  four  hours  a  night, 
«uid  in  his  eagerness  for  future  distinction 
iftie  mastered  all  attainable  knowledge,  from 
^mathematics  to  music.  But  about  the  time 
of  his  reaching  majority,  all  his  ambitious 
j)roject8  were  suspended  by  a  visitation  of 

ligious  earnestness.     In  much  isfnorance  of 


▼12. :  Dr.  LasaruB  Seaman's,  which  sold  for 
^00;  Dr.  Jacomb*8,  which  sold  for  £1800;  Dr. 
Satea'a,  which  was  bought  for  five  or  six  hundred 
poundt  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  order  to  lay  the  founda- 
tioD  of  Red  Gross  Street  library ;  and  Dr.  Evans's, 
which  contained  10,000  volumes  ;  a^in  subjoining, 
*It  is  probable  Dr.  Owen*s  was  not  inferior  to  some 
cf  tbese.**    It  would  have  gratified  the  biographer 
had  he  known  that  a  catalogue  of  Owen's  library  is 
still  in  existence.    Bound  up  with  other  sale-cat- 
alogues in  the  Bodleian,  is  the  "  Bibliotheca  Oweni* 
ana ;  sive  catalogue  librorum  plurimis  facultatibus 
insigninm,  instmctissimsB  fiibliotbecffi   Rev.  Doct. 
Vin  D.  Jocui.  Oweni    (quondam  Vice-Cancellarii  et 
Decani  .fdis  Christi  in  Academia  Oxoniensi)  nuper- 
rime  defoncti ;  com  variis  mauoscriptis    GrsBcis, 
latinia,  Ac,  propria  mano  Doct.  Patricii  Junii  alio- 
mmq.  eonscriptis :  quorum  auctio  habebitur  Londini 
apua  domnm  auctionariam,  ad  verso  Nigri  Cygoi  in 
vioo  vul^  dicto  Ave  Mary  Lane,  prone  Ludgate 
Street,  vioesimo  sexto  die  Maii,  1 6S4.    Per  Eduar- 
dom  Millington,  Bibliopolam."    In  the  Preface,  the 
aoetioDeer  speaks  of  Dr.  Owen  as  *'  a  person  so 
geoerally  known  as  a  generous  buyer  and  great  col- 
lector of  the  best  books  ;**  and  after  adverting  to 
his  copies  of  Fathers,  Councils,  Church  Histories, 
and  Rabbmical  Authors,  he  adds,  **  all  which,  con- 
sidered together,  perhaps  for  their  number  are  not 
to  be  paridleled,  or  upon  any  terms  to  be  procured, 
when  gentlemen  are  desirousof,  or  have  a  real  occa 
■ioD  for  the  perusal  of  them."    The  number  of  vol- 
omee  is  2889.    For  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  this  catalogue,  and  for  a  variety  of  corioos  par- 
licnlars  regaraing  it,  the  Reviewer  is  indebted  to 
ooe  of  the  dignitaries  of  Oxford,  whose  biblio^phi- 
Cftl  information  is  only  exceeded  by  the  obligmgness 
with  which  he  pats  it  at  the  command  of  others,  the 
RsT.  Dr.  Maebride,  Principal  of  Magdalene  Hall. 


the  divine  specific,  his  conscience  grew  tender, 
and  sin  appeared  exceeding  sinful.  It  was 
at  this  conjuncture  that  Archbishop  Laud  im- 
posed on  Oxford  a  new  code  of  statutes,  which 
scared  away  from  the  Universitv  the  now  sera- 
pulous  scholar.  Years  of  anxious  thought- 
fulness  followed,  partly  filled  up  by  his  duties 
as  chaplaiq  successively  to  Sir  Robert  Dor- 
mer and  Lord  Lovelace,  when  about  the  year 
1641  ho  had  occasion  to  reside  in  London. 
Whilst  there  he  went  one  day  to  hear  Ed- 
mund Calamy  ;  but  instead  of  the  famous 
preacher  there  entered  the  pulpit  a  country 
minister,  who,  after  a  fervent  prayer,  gave 
out  for  his  text — '*  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye 
of  little  faith  ?"  The  sermon  was  a  very  plain 
one,  and  Owen  never  ascertained  the  preach- 
er's name  ;  but  the  perplexities  with  which 
he  had  long  been  harassed  disappeared,  and 
in  the  joy  of  a  discovered  gospel  and  an  as- 
certained salvation,  the  natural  energy  of  his 
character  and  the  vigor  of  his  constitution 
found  again  their  wonted  play. 

Soon  after  this   happy  change,  his  first 
publication   appeared.     It  was   a  "  Display 
of  Arminianism,"  and,  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  Parliamentary  "  Committee  for  purg- 
ing the  Church  of  Scandalous  Ministers,"  it 
procured  for  ita  author  a  presentation  to  the 
living  of  Fordham,  in  Essex.     This  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  translation  to  the  more  important 
charge  of  Coggeshall,  in  the  same  county ;  and 
so  rapidly  did  his  reputation  rise,  that  besides 
being  frequently  called  to  preach  before  the 
Parliament,   he  was,  in   1649,   selected  by 
Cromwell  as  the  associate  of  his  expedition 
to  Ireland,  and  was  employed  in  re-modelling 
and  resuscitating  Trinity   College,    Dublin. 
Most  likely  it  was  owing  to  the  ability  with 
which  he  discharged  this  service  that  he  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1651, 
and  in  the  following  year  Vice- Chancellor  of 
Oxford.     It  was  a  striking  incident  to  find 
himself  thus  brought  back  to  scenes  which, 
fourteen  years  before,  he  had  quitted  amidst 
contempt  and  poverty,  and  a  little  mind  would 
have  been  apt  to  signalize  the  event  by  a  vain- 
glorious ovation,  or  a  vindictive  retribution. 
But  Owen  returned  to  Oxford  in  all  the  gran- 
deur of  a  God-fearing  magnanimity,  and  his 
only  solicitude  was  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  hb 
office.    Although  himself  an  Independent,  he 
promoted  well-qualified  men  to  responsible 
posts,  notwithstanding  their  Presbyterianism 
or  their  Prelacy  ;  and  although  the  law  gave 
him  ample  powers  to  disperse  them,  he  never 
molested  the  liturgical  meetings  of  his  Epis- 
copalian neighbors.     From  anxiety  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  students,  in 
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addition  to  his  ensagementsas  a  Divinity  lee- 
tarer  and  the  resident  head  of  the  University, 
along  with  Dr.  Goodwin  he  undertook  to 
preach,  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  to  the  great 
congregation  in  St.  Mary's.  And  such  was 
the  zeal  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the 
studies  and  the  secular  interests  of  the  place, 
that  the  deserted  courts  were  once  more 
populous  with  ardent  and  accomplished  stu- 
dents, and  in  alumni  like  Sprat,  and  South, 
and  Ken,  and  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
Church  of  England  received  from  Owen's 
Oxford  some  of  its  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments ;  whilst  men  like  Philip  Henry  and 
Joseph  Alleine  went  forth  to  perpetuate 
Owen's  principles ;  and  in  founding  the  En- 
glish schools  of  metaphysics,  architecture, 
and  medicine,  Locke,  and  Wren,  and  Syden- 
ham taught  the  world  that  it  whs  no  misfor- 
tune to  have  been  the  pupils  of  the  Puritan. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  record  that  Owen's 
generosity  was  reciprocated,  and  that  if  Ox- 
ford could  not  recognize  the  Non-conformist, 
neither  did  she  forget  the  Republican  who 
patronized  the  Royalists,  and  the  Independ- 
ent who  befriended  the  Prelatists.  Accord- 
ing to  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  Grainger, 
and  Burnet,  and  Clarendon,  the  University 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  when  it 
passed  from  under  his  control ;  but  on  the 
principle  which  excludes  Cromwell's  statue 
from  Westminster  Palace,  the  picture-gallery 
at  Christ  Church  finds  no  place  for  the  great- 
est of  its  Deans. 

The  retirement  into  which  he  was  forced 
by  the  Restoration  was  attended  with  most 
of  the  hardships  incident  to  an  ejected 
minister,  to  which  were  added  sufferings  and 
sorrows  of  his  own.  He  never  was  in  prison, 
but  he  knew  what  it  was  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
fugitive ;  and  after  making  a  narrow  escape 
from  dragoons  sent  to  arrest  him,  he  was 
compelled  to  quit  his  rural  retreat,  and  seek 
a  precarious  refuge  in  the  capital.  In  1676 
he  lost  his  wife,  but  before  this  they  had 
mingled  their  tears  over  the  coflins  of  ten  out 
of  their  eleven  children ;  and  the  only  survivor, 
a  pious  daughter,  returned  from  the  house  of 
an  unkind  husband,  to  seek  beside  her  father 
all  that  was  left  of  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
Soon  after  he  married  again ;  but  though  the 
lady  was  good,  and  affectionate,  and  rich 
withal,  no  comforts  and  no  kind  tending 
could  countervail  the  effects  of  bygone  toils 
and  privations,  and  from  the  brief  remainder 
of  his  days,  weakness  and  anguish  made  many 
a  mournful  deduction.  Still  the  busy  mind 
worked  on.  To  the  congregation,  which  had 
ahready  shown  at  once  its  patience  and  its 


piety,  by  Ustening  to  Caryl's  ten  quartos  on 
Job,  and  which  was  afterwards  to  have  its 
patience  further  tried  and  rewarded,  in  the 
long  but  invalid  incumbency  of  Isaac  Watta^ 
Dr.  Owen  ministered  as  long  as  he  was  able; 
and,  being  a  preacher  who  had  "something 
to  say,"  it  was  cheering  to  him  to  recognize 
among   his  constant  attendants  persons  ao 
intelligent  and  influential  as  the  late  Protector's 
brother-in-law  and  son-in-law.  Colonel  Dee- 
borough  and  Lord  Charles  Fleetwood,  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  the  Hon.  Roger  Boyle,  Lady 
Abney,  and  the  Countess  of  Anglesea,  and 
many  other  hearers  who  adorned  the  doctrine 
which  their  pastor  expounded,  and  whose 
expectant  eagerness  gave  zest  to  his  studies, 
and  animation  to  his  public  addresses.  Besides 
during  all  this  interval,  and  to  the  number  of 
more  than  thirty  volumes,  he  was  giving  to 
the  world  those  masterly  works  which  have 
invigorated  the  theology  and  sustained  the 
devotion  of  unnumbered  readers  in   either 
hemisphere.     Amongst  others,  folio  by  folio, 
came  forth  that  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews* 
which,  amidst  all  its  digressive  prolixity,  and 
with  its  frequent  excess  of  erudition,  is  an 
enduring  monument  of  its  author's  robnst 
understanding  and  spiritual  insight,  as  well  as 
his  astonishing  industry.     At  last  the  pen 
dropped  from  his  hand,  and  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1683,   he   dictated  a   note  to   his 
likeminded  friend,  Charles  Fleetwood: — "I 
am  going  to  Him  whom  my  soul  has  loved, 
or  rather  who  has  loved  me,  with  an  ever- 
lasting love,  which  is  the  whole  ground  of  all 
my   conssolation.     I  am  leaving  the  ship  of 
the  Church  in  a  storm ;  but  while  the  great 
pilot  is  in  it,  the  los^  of  a  poor  under-rowcr 
will  be  inconsiderable.     Live,  and  pray,  and 
hope,  and  wait  patiently,  and  do  not  despond ; 
the  promise  stands  invincible — that  he  will 
never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us.     My  affection^ 
ate  respects  to  your  l^dy,  and  to  the  rest  of 
your  relations,  who  are  so  dear  to  me  in  the 
Lord.    Remember  your  dying  friend  with  all 
fervency."     The  morrow  after  he  had  sent 
this  touching  message  to  the  representative 
of  a  beloved  family  was  Bartholomew  day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  ejection  of  his  two 
thousand  brethren.     That  morning  a  friend 
called  to  tell  him  that  he  had  put  to  press 
his  "  Meditations  on  the  Glory  of  Christ." 
There  was  a  moment's  gleam  in  his  languid 
eye,  as  he  answered,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it : 
but,  0  brother  Payne!  the  long  wished-for 
day  is  come  at  last,  in  which  1  shall  see  that 
^lory  in  another  manner  than  I  have  ever 
done,  or  was  capable  of  doing  in  this  world." 
A  few  hours  of  silence  followed,  and  then 
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ibai  glory  was  revealed.  On  the  fourth  of 
8eptember»a  vast  funeral  procession,  including 
the  carriages  of  sixty-seven  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  with  long  trains  of  mourning 
coaches  and  horsemen,  took  the  road  to 
Finsbory ;  and  there,  in  a  new  burying- ground, 
within  a  few  paces  of  Goodwin's  grave,  and 
near  the  spot  where,  five  years  later,  John 
Banyan  was  interred,  they  laid  the  dust  of 
Dr.  Owen.  His  grave  is  with  us  to  this  day  ; 
bnt  in  the  crowded  Golgotha,  surrounded 
with  undertakers'  sheds  and  blind  brick  walls, 
with  London  cabs  and  omnibuses  whirling 
past  the  gate,  few  pilgrims  can  distinguish  the 
obliterated  stone  which  marks  the  resting- 
place  of  the  mighty  Non-conformist.* 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Robert 
Bailiie*s  description  of  Dr.  Twiss,  the  Prolo- 
cutor of  the  Westminster  Assembly :  "  The 
man,  as  the  world  knows,  is  very  learned  in 
the  questions  he  has  studied,  and  very  good 
— beloved  of  all,  and  highly  esteemed — but 
merely  bookish  .  .  .  and  among  the  unfittest 
of  all  the  company  for  any  action."*  In  this 
respect  Dr.  Owen  was  a  great  contrast  to  his 
stnaions  contemporary ;  for  he  was  as  eminent 
for  business   talent  as   most  ministers  are 
conspicuous  for  the  want  of  it     It  was  on 
this  account  that  he  was  selected  for  the  task 
of  re-organizing  the  Universities  of  Dublin 
and  Oxford ;  and  the  success  with  which  he 
fulfilled  his  commission,  whilst  it  justified  his 
patron's    sagacity,    showed    that    he    was 
sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  become  the 
master  of  other  minds.     Of  all  his  brethren 
few  were  so  "  fit  for  action."    To  the  same 
eaose   to   which    he    owed    this    practical 
ascendency,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  his 
popularity  as  a  preacher ;  for  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Thompson,  (Life  of  Owen,  p.  cvi.,)  in 
thinking  that  Owen's  power  in  the  pulpit 
most    have    been    greater   than  is   usually 
surmised   by  bis  modern   readers.     Those 
who  knew  him  describe  him  as  a  singularly 
fluent  and  persuasive  speaker ;  and  they  also 
represent  his  social  intercourse  as  peculiarly 
▼iTacions  and  cheerful.     From  all  which  our 
inference  is,  that  Owen  was  one  of  those 
happy  people  who,  whether  for  business  or 
study,  whether  for  conversation   or  public 

*  A  copious  Latin  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  his 
tomb-stone,  of  which  Mr.  Orme  speaks,  in  1 826,  as 
** still  in  fine  preservation.''  (Memoirs,  p.  8'16.)  We 
are  eorry  to  say  that  three  letters,  faintly  traceable, 
■re  all  that  can  now  be  deciphered.  The  tomb  of  his 
iUottrioiM  colleague,  Goodwin,  is  in  a  still  more 
diiplorable  cooditioD:  not  only  is  the  inscription 
smeed,  but  the  marble  slab,  having  been  spht  by 
lightning,  has  never  been  repaired.  I 


speaking,  can  concentrate  all  their  faculties 
on  the  immediate  occasion,  and  who  do  jus- 
tice to  themselves  and  the  world,  by  doing 
justice  to  each  matter  as  it  successively  comes 
to  their  hand. 

A  well-informed  and  earnest  speaker  will 
always  be  popular,  if  he  be  tolerably  fluent, 
and  if  he  *'show  himself  friendly;"  but  no 
reputation  and  no  talent  will  secure  an  audi- 
ence to  the  automaton  who  is  unconscious  of 
his  hearers,  or  to  the  misanthrope  who  de- 
spises or  dislikes  them.    And  if,  as  Anthony 
&  Wood  informs  us,  "  the  persuasion  of  his 
oratory  could  move  and  wind  the  affections  of 
his  admiring  auditory  almost  as  he  pleased," 
we  can  well  believe  that  he  possessed  the 
**  proper  and  comely  personage,  the  graceful 
behavior  in  the  pulpit,  the  eloquent  elocution, 
and  the  winning  and  insinuating  deportment," 
which  this  reluctant  witness  ascribes  to  him. 
With  such  advantages,  we  can  understand 
how,  dissolved  into  a  stream  of  continuous  dis- 
course, the  doctrines  which  we  only  know  in 
their  crystallized  form  of  heads  and  particu- 
lars, became  a  gladsome  river ;  and  how  the 
man  who  spoke  them  with  sparkling  eye  and 
shining  face  was  not  shunned  as  a  buckram 
pedant,  but  run  after  as  a  popular  preacher. 
And  yet,  to  his  written  style  Owen  is  less 
indebted  for  his  fame  than  almost  any  of  the 
Puritans.     Not   to  mention  that  his  works 
have  never  been  condensed  into  fresh  pith 
and  modern  portableness  by  any  congenial 
Fawcett,  they  never  did  exhibit  the  pathetic 
importunity  and  Demosthenic  fervor  of  Bax- 
ter.    In  his  Platonic  loftiness  Howe  always 
dwelt  apart ;  and  there  have  been  no  glorious 
dreams  since  Bunyan  woke  amidst  the  bea- 
tific vision.     Like  a  soft  valley,  where  every 
turn  reveals  a  cascade  or  a  castle,  or  at  least 
a  picturesque  cottage,  Flavel  lures  us  along 
by  the  vivid  succession  of  his  curious  analogies 
and  interesting  stories;  whilst  all  ther  way 
the  patii  is  green  with  kind  humanity,  and 
bright  with  gospel    blessedness.     And  like 
some  sheltered  cove,  where  the  shells  are  all 
so  brilliant,  and  the  sea-plants  all  so  curious, 
that  the  young  naturalist  can  never  leave  off 
collecting,  so  profuse  are  the  quaint  sayings 
and  the  nice  little  anecdotes  which  Thomas 
Brooks  showers  from  his  '*  Golden  Treasiirv,'* 
from  his  "  Box,"  and  his  "Cabinet,"  that  the 
reader  needs  must  follow  where  all  the  road 
is  so  radiant.     But  Owen  has  no  adventitious 
attractions.     His  books  lack  the  extempore 
felicities  and  the  reflected  fellow-feeling  which 
lent  a  charm  to  his  spoken  sermons ;  and  on 
the  table-land  of  his  controversial  treatises, 
sentence  follows  sentence  like  a  file  of  ironsides 
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in  buff  and  rusty  steel,  a  sturdy  procession, 
but  a  dingy  uniform ;  and  it  is  only  here  and 
there  where  a  son  of  Anak  has  burst  his  rags, 
that  you  glimpse  a  thought  of  uncommon 
stature    or    wonderful    proportions.      Like 
candidates  for  the  modern  ministry,  in  his 
youth  Owen  had  learned  to  write  Latin,  Greek,  • 
and  Hebrew ;  but  then,  as  now,  English  had 
no  place  in  the  academic  curriculum.     And 
bad  he  been  urged  in  maturer  life  to  study 
the  art  of  composition,  most  likely  he  would 
have  frowned  on  his  adviser.   He  would  have 
urged   the   "  haste "    which    "  the    King's 
business  "  requires,  and  might  have  reminded 
us  that  viands  are  as  wholesome  on  a  wooden 
trencher  as  on  a  plate  of  gold.     He  would 
have  told  us  that  truth  needs  no  tinsel,  and 
that  the  road  over  a  bare  heath  may  be  more 
direct  than  the  pretty  windings  of  the  valley. 
Or,  rather,  he  would  have  said,  as  he  has 
written — "  Know  that  you  have  to  do  with  a 
person  who,  provided  hb  words  but  clearly 
express  the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  entertains 
a  fixed  and  absolute  disregard  of  all  elegance 
and  ornaments  of  speech/ 

True :  gold  is  welcome  even  in  a  purse  of 
the  coarsest  canvas ;  and,  although  it  is  not 
in  such  caskets  that  people  look  for  gems,  no 
man  would  despise  a  diamond  because  he 
found  it  in  an  earthen  porringer.     In  the 
treatises  of  Owen  there  is  many  a  sentence 
which.,  set  in  a  sermon,  would  shine  like  a 
brilliant;  and  there   are  ingots   enough   to 
make  the  fortune  of  a  Theological  faculty. 
For  instance,  we  open  the  first  treatise  in  this 
new  collection  of  his  works,  and  we  read  : — 
"  It  carrieth  in  it  a  great  condecency  unto 
Divine  wi.dom,  that  man  should  be  restored 
unto  the  image  of  God,  by  Him  who  was  the 
essential  image  of  the  Father ;  and  that  He 
was  made  like  unto  us,  that  we  might  be  made 
like  unto  Him,  and  unto  God  through  him ;" 
and  we  are  immediately  reminded  of  a  recent 
treatise  on  the  Incarnation,  and  all  its  beauti- 
ful ^peculation  regarding  the  "Pattern  Man." 
We. read  again  till  we  come  to  the  following 
remark : — **  It  is  the  nature  of  sincere  good- 
ness to  give  a  delight  and  complacency  unto 
the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  itself,  and  com- 
munication of  its  effects.     A  good  man  doth 
both  delight  in  doing  good,  and  hath   an 
abundant  reward /or  the  doing  it,  in  the  doing 
of  it ;"  and  how  can  we  help  recalling  a 
memorable    sermon    **  Qn    the    Immediate 
Reward  of  Obedience,"  and  a  no  less  memo- 
rable chapter  in  a  Bridgewater  Treatise,  "  On 
the  Inherent  Pleasure  of  the  Virtuous  Affec- 
tions ?"     And  we  read  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Person  of  Christ  the  great  Representative  of 


God,"  and  are  startled  by  its  foreshadowings 
of  the  sermons  and  the  spiritual  history  of  a 
remarkably  honest  and  vigorous  thinker,  who, 
from  doubting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
was  led  to  recognize  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  theology. 
It  is  possible  that  Archdeacon  Wilberforoe, 
and  Chalmers,  and  Arnold,  may  never  have 
perused  the  treatise  in  question;  and  it  b 
equally  possible  that  under  the  soporific 
influence  of  a  heavy  style,  they  may  never 
have  noticed  passages  for  which  their  own 
minds  possessed  such  a  powerful  affinity. 
But  by  the  legitimate  expedient  of  appropriate 
language— perhaps  by  means  of  some  "  orna- 
ment or  elegance  *  — Jeremy  Taylor  or  Barrow 
would  have  arrested  attention  to  such  impor- 
tant thoughts ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  would 
have  gained,  had  the  better  divine  been  at 
least  an  equal  orator. 

However,  there  are  "masters  in  Israel," 
whose  style  has  been  remarkably  meagre; 
and  perhaps  "  Edwards  on  the  Will "  and 
**  ButleA  Analogy"  would  not  have  number- 
ed many  more  readers,  although  they  b«d 
been  composed  in  the  language  of  Addison. 
We  must,  therefore,  notice  another  obstacle 
which  has  hindered  our  author's  popularitTt 
and  it  is  a  fault  of  which  the  world  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  intolerant.     That 
fault  is  prolixity.     Dr.  Owen  did  not  take 
time  to  be  brief ;  and  in  his  polemical  writings, 
he  was  so  anxious  to  leave  no  cavil  unan- 
swered, that  he  spent,  in  closing  loop-holea, 
the  strength  which  would  have  crushed  the 
foe  in  open  battle.     No  misgiving  as  to  the 
champion's  powers  will  ever  cross  the  mind 
of  the  spectators ;  but  movements  more  rapid 
would  render  the  conflict  more  interesting, 
and  the  victory  not  less  conclusive.*     In  the 
same   way   that    the    effectiveness  of    his 

*  In  his  delightful  remiDiscences  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Gumey  says,  **  I  often  thick  that  particaUr 
men  bear  about  with  them  an  analogy  to  particular' 
animals.  Chalmers  is  like  a  good-tempered  lioo  v 
Wilberforce  is  like  a  bee.^  Dr.  Owen  often  reminds 
us  of  an  elephant:  the  same  ponderous  movements 
— the  same  gentle  sagacity — the  same  vast  but 
uDobtrusive  powers.  With  a  logical  proboscis  able 
to  handle  the  heavy  guns  of  Hugo  Grotius,  and  to 
untwist  withal  the  tangled  threads  of  Richard 
Baxter,  in  his  encounters  with  John  Goodwin  he 
resembles  his  prototype  in  a  leopard  hunt,  where 
sheer  strength  is  on  the  one  side,  and  brisk  agiiitj^ 
on  the  other.  And,  to  push  our  conceit  no  further, 
they  say  that  this  warv  animal  will  never  venture 
over  a  bridge  till  he  has  tried  its  strength,  and  is 
assured  that  it  can  bear  him ;  and,  if  we  except  the 
solitary  break-down  in  the  Waltonian  controversy, 
our  disputant  was  as  cautious  in  choosing  his  groQnd 
as  he  was  formidable  when  once  be  took  up  his 
position. 
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cootrovenial  works  is  injured  by  this  excur- 
8i?e  tendency,  so  the  practical  impression  of 
his  other  works  b  too  often  suspended  by 
inopportune  digressions ;  whilst  every  treatise 
would  have  commanded  a  wider  circulation 
if  divested  of  its  irrelevant  incumbrances. 
Within  thj  entire  range  of  British  authorship 
there  exist  no  grander  contributions  toward  a 
systematic  Chnstology  tha^  the  Exposition  of 
the  Hebrews,  with  its  dissertations  on  the 
Saviour's  priesthood;  but  whilst  there  are 
few  theologians  who  have  not  occasionally 
consulted  it,  those  are  still  fewer  who  have 
mastered  its  ponderous  contents ;  and  we  have 
frequently  known  valiant  students  who  ad- 
^Iressed  themselves  to  the  **  Perseverance  of 
the  Saints,"  or  the  "  Justification,"  but  like 
settlers  put  ashore  in  a  cane-brake,  or  in  a 
jangle  of  prickly  pears,  after  struggling  for 
hoars  through  the  Preface  or  the  General 
Considerations,  they  were  glad  to  regain  the 
crater's  edge,  and  take  to  their  boat  once 
xnore. 

It  was  their  own  loss,  however,'Shat  they 
<iid  not  reach  the  interior;  for  there  they 
woald  have  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  theological  intellects. 
Black  and  Cavendish  were  born  ready-made 
chemists,  and  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier  were  na- 
turalists in  spite  of  themselves ;  and  so,  there 
is  a  mental  conformation  which  almost  neces- 
sitated Augustine  and  Athanasius,  Calvin  and 
Arminius,  to  be  dogmatists  and  systematic 
divines.  With  the  opposite  aptitudes  for 
large  generalization  and  subtle  distinction,  as 
soon  as  some  master  principle  had  gained 
possession  of  their  devout  understandings, 
they  had  no  greater  joy  than  to  develop  its 
all-embracing  applications,  and  they  sought  to 
sabjugate  Christendom  to  its  imperial  ascend- 
ency. By  itself,  the  habit  of  lofty  contempla- 
tion would  have  made  them  pietists  or  Chris- 
tian psalmists,  and  a  mere  turn  for  definition 
would  have  made  them  quibblers  or  school- 
men ;  but  the  two  united,  and  together  ani- 
mated by  a  strenuous  faith,  made  them 
theologians.  In  such  intellects  the  seven- 
teenth century  abounded  ;  but  we  question  if 
in  dialectic  skill,  guided  by  sober  judgment, 
and  in  extensive  acquirements,  mellowed  by 
a  deep  spirituality,  it  yielded  an  equivalent 
to  Dr.  Owen. 

Although  there  is  only  one  door  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  there  is  many  an  entrance 
to  scientific  divinity.  There  is  the  gate  of 
Free  Inquiry  as  well  as  the  gate  of  Spiritual 
WUtfulness.  And  although  there  are  excep- 
tional instances,  on  the  whole  we  can  predict 
what  school  the  new-comer  will  join,  by  know- 


ing the  door  through  which  he  entered.  If 
from  the  wide  fields  of  speculation  he  has 
sauntered  inside  the  sacred  inclosure ;  if  he  b 
a  historian  who  has  been  carried  captive  by 
the  documentary  demonstration — or  a  poet 
who  has  been  arrested  by  the  spiritual  senti- 
ment— or  a  philosopher  who  has  been  won 
over  by  the  Christian  theory,  and  who  has 
thus  made  a  hale-hearted  entrance  within  the 
precincts  of  the  faith, — he  is  apt  to  patronize 
that  gospel  to  which  he  has  given  his  acces- 
sion, and  like  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  or  Huffo 
Grotius,  or  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  he  will 
join  that  school  where  Taste  and  Reason  alter- 
nate with  Revelation,  and  where  ancient 
classics  and  modern  sages  are  scarcely  subor- 
dinate to  the  **  men  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  On  the  other 
hand,  if  **  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come," 
through  the  crevice  of  some  **  faithful  sayine," 
he  has  struggled  into  enough  of  knowledge 
to  calm  his  conscience  and  give  him  peace 
with  Heaven,  the  oracle  which  assured  his 
spirit  will  be  to  him  unique  in  its  nature  and 
supreme  in  its  authority,  and,  a  debtor  to 
that  scheme  to  which  he  owes  his  very  self, 
like  Augustine,  and  Cowper,  and  Chalmers, 
he  will  join  that  school  where  Revelation  is 
absolute,  and  where  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord" 
makes  an  end  of  every  matter.  And  with- 
out alleging  that  a  long  process  of  personal 
solicitude  is  the  only  right  commencement  of 
the  Christian  life,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  converts  whose  Christianity  has  thus 
commenced  have  usually  joined  that  theolo- 
gical school  which,  in  **  salvation- work,"  makes 
least  account  of  man  and  most  account  of 
God.  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Hammond,  and 
Barrow,  were  men  who  made  religion  their 
business ;  but  still  they  were  men  who  re- 
garded religion  as  a  Hfe/ar  God  rather  than 
a  Wfe/rom  God,  and  in  whose  writings  recog- 
nitions of  Divine  mercy  and  atonement  and 
stengthening  grace  are  comparatively  faint 
and  rare.  But  Bolton,  and  Bunyan,  and 
Thomas  Goodwin,  were  men  who  from  a 
region  of  carelessness  or  ignorance  were  con- 
ducted through  a  long  and  darkling  labyrinth 
of  self-reproach  and  inward  misery,  and  by  a 
way  which  they  knew  not  were  brought  out  at 
last  on  a  bright  landing-place  of  assurance 
and  praise  ;  and,  like  Luther  in  the  previous 
century,  and  like  Halyburton,  and  Whitefield, 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  the  age  succeed- 
ing, the  strong  sense  of  their  own  demerit 
led  them  to  ascribe  the  happy  change  from 
first  to  last  to  the  sovereign  grace  and  good 
Spirit  of  God.  It  was  in  deep  contrition  and 
much  anguish  of  soul  that  Owen's  career  be- 
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gan ;  and  that  creed,  which  is  pre-eminently 
the  religion  of  "  broken  hearts,"  became  his 
system  of  theology. 

"Children,  live  like  Christians;  I  leave 
you  the  covenant  to  feed  upon."  Such  was 
the  dying  exhortation  of  him  who  protected 
so  well  England  and  the  Albigenses ;  and 
"  the  covenant "  was  the  food  with  which  the 
devout  heroic  lives  of  that  godly  time  were 
nourished.  This  covenant  was  the  sublime 
staple  of  Owen's  theology.  It  suggested 
topics  for  his  parliamentary  sermons — "A 
Vision  of  Unchangeable  Mercy,"  and  "  The 
Steadfastness  of  Promises."  It  attracted  him 
to  that  book  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  fed- 
eral economy  is  especially  unfolded.  And, 
whether  discoursing  on  the  eternal  purposes, 
or  the  extent  of  redemption — whether  ex- 
pounding the  Mediatorial  office,  or  the  work 
of  the  sanctifying  Spirit — branches  of  this 
tree  of  life  re-appear  in  every  treatise.  In 
such  discussions  some  may  imagine  that  there 
can  be  nothing  but  barren  speculation,  or, 
at  the  best,  an  arduous  and  transcendental 
theosophy.  However,  when  they  come  to 
examine  for  themselves  they  will  be  aston- 
ished at  the  mass  of  Scriptural  authority  on 
which  they  are  based ;  and,  unless  we  great- 
ly err,  they  will  find  them  peculiarly  subser- 
vient to  correction  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness. Many  writers  have  done  more  for  the 
details  of  Christian  conduct ;  but  for  purposes 
of  heart-discipline  and  for  the  nurture  of 
devout  affections,  there  is  little  uninspired 
authorship  equal  to  the  more  practical 
publications  of  Owen.  In  the  Life  of  that 
noble-hearted  Christian  philosopher,  the  late 
Dr.  Welsh,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  his  latter 
days,  besides  the  Bible,  he  read  nothing  but 
'*  Owen  on  Spiritual-Mindedness,"  and  the 
**  Olney  Hymns ;"  and  we  shall  never  despair 
of  the  Christianity  of  a  country  which  finds 
numerous  readers  for  his  "  Meditations  on  the 
Glory  of  Christ,"  and  his  "Exposition  of  the 
hundred  and  thirtieth  Psalm." 

And  here  we  may  notice  a  peculiarity  of 
Owen's  treatises,  which  is  at  once  an  excel- 
lence and  a  main  cause  of  their  redundancies. 
So  systematic  was  his  mind  that  he  could 
only  discuss  a  special  topic  with  reference  to 
the  entire  scheme  of  truth  ;  and  so  construct- 
ive was  his  mind,  that,  not  content  with  the 
confutation  of  his  adversary,  he  loved  to  state 
and  establish  positively  the  truth  impugned ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  so  devout  was  his 
disposition,  that  instead  of  leaving  his  thesis 
a  dry  demonstration,  he  was  anxious  to  suf- 
fuse its  doctrine  with  those  spiritual  charms 
which  it  wore  to  his  own  contemplation.   All 


this  adds  to  the  bulk  of  his  polemieal 
writings.  At  the  same  time  it  adds  to  their 
value.  Dr  Owen  makes  his  reader  feel  that 
the  point  in  debate  is  not  an  isolated  dogiiia» 
but  a  part  of  the  "  whole  counsel  of  God ;'' 
and  by  the  positive  as  well  as  practical  form 
in  which  he  presents  it,  he  does  all  which  a 
disputant  can  to  counteract  the  skeptical  and 
pragmatical  tendencies  of  religious  contro- 
versy. Hence,  too,  it  comes  to  pass  that, 
with  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Protestant- 
ism or  Calvinism  for  a  nucleus,  his  works  are 
most  of  them  virtual  systems  of  doctrino- 
practical  divinity. 

The  alluvial  surface  of  a  country  takes  its 
complexion  from  the  prevailing  rock-forma- 
tion. The  Essays  of  Foster  and  the  Sermons 
of  Chalmers  excepted,  the  evangelical  the- 
ology of  the  last  hundred  years  has  been 
chiefly  alluvial ;  and  in  its  miscellaneous 
composition  the  element  which  we  chiefly 
recognize  is  a  detritus  from  Mount  Owen.  To 
be  sure,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  the  decomposition 
of  a  roorf  recent  conglomerate,  but  a  con- 
glomerate in  which  larger  boulders  of  the 
original  formation  are  still  discernible.  The 
sermon-makers  of  the  present  day  may  read 
Cecil  and  Romaine  and  Andrew  Fuller ;  and 
in  doing  this  they  are  studying  the  men  who 
studied  Owen.  •  But  why  not  study  the  origi- 
nal? It  does  good  to  an  ordinary  under- 
standing to  hold  fellowship  with  a  master 
mind ;  and  it  would  greatly  freshen  the  minis- 
trations of  our  pulpits,  if,  with  the  electric 
eye  of  modern  culture,  and  with  minds  alive 
to  our  modern  exigency,  preachers  held  con- 
verse direct  with  the  prime  sources  of  British 
theology.  We  could  imagine  the  reader  of 
Boston  producing  a  sermon  as  good  as  Robert 
Walker's,  and  the  reader  of  Henry  producing 
a  commentary  as  good  as  Thomas  Scott's,  and 
the  reader  of  Bishop  Hall  producing  sketches 
ns  good  as  the  ''  Horse  Homileticae ;"  but  we 
grow  sleepy  when  we  try  to  imagine  Scott 
diluted  or  Walker  desiccated,  and  from  a  con- 
gregation top-dressed  with  bone-dust  from 
the  "  Skeletons,"  the  crop  we  should  expect 
would  be  neither  fervent  Christians  nor  en- 
lightened Churchmen.  And,  even  so,  a  re- 
production of  the  men  who  have  repeated  or 
translated  Owen,  is  sure  to  be  commonplace 
and  feeble ;  but  from  warm  hearts  and  active 
intellects  employed  on  Owen  himself,  we 
could  expect  a  multitude  of  new  Cecils  and 
Romaines  and  Fullers. 

As  North  British  Reviewers,  we  congratu- 
late our  country  on  having  produced  this 
beautiful  reprint  of  the  illustrious  Puritan; 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  have  offered  it  at 
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a  price  which  has  introduced  it  to  four 
thousand  libraries,  we  must  regard  the  pub- 
lishers as  benefactors  to  modern  theology. 
The  editor  has  consecrated  all  his  learning 
and  all  his  industry  to  iiis  labor  of  love ;  and, 
by  all  accounts,  the  previous  copies  needed 
a  reviser  as  careful  and  as  competent  as  Mr. 
Goold.  Dr.  Thomson's  memoir  of  the  author 
we  have  read  with  singular  pleasure.  It  ex- 
hibits much  research,  and  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  Dr.  Owen's  characteristic  excellences, 
and  its  tone  is  kind  and  catholic.  Such 
reprints,  rightly  used,  will  be  a  new  era  in  our 
Cbristian  literature.  They  can  scarcely  fail 
^  intensify  the  devotion  and  invigorate  the 
faculties  of  such  as  read  them.     And  if  these 


readers  be  chiefly  professed  divines,  the 
people  TV  ill  in  the  long-run  reap  the  benefit. 
Let  taste  and  scholarship  and  eloquence  by 
all  means  do  their  utmost;  but  it  is  little 
which  these  can  d»  without  materials.  The 
works  of  Owen  are  an  exhaustless  magazine; 
and,  without  forgetting  the  source  whence 
they  were  themselves  supplied,  there  is  many 
an  empty  mill  which  their  garner  could  put 
into  productive  motion.  Like  the  gardens  of 
Malta,  many  a  region,  now  bald  and  barren, 
might  be  rendered  fair  and  profitable  with 
loam  imported  from  their  Holy  Land ;  and 
many  is  the  fair  structure  which  might  be 
reared  from  a  single  block  of  their  cyclopean 
masonry. 


From  Chaiinberi'i  Edinburgh  Jonrnal. 


THORV AIDSEN'S  FIRST  LOVE 


»oifE  fifty-five  years  ago,  a  young  woman 
0^  t^repossessing  appearance  was  seated  in  a 
^''''^^ll  back-room  of  a  house  in  Copenhagen, 
^^^ping  bitterly.  In  her  lap  lay  a  few  trink- 
®^  and  other  small  articles,  evidently  keep- 
skates  which  she  had  received  from  time  to 
'""^e.  She  took  up  one  after  the  other,  and 
turned  them  over  and  over ;  but  she  could 
f^^fcely  distinguish  them  through  her  blind- 
"^  tears.  Then  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
bauds,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  agony. 

**  Ob!"  moaned  she,  "  and  is  it  come  to 
this  ?  All  my  dreams  of  happiness  are  van- 
ished— all  my  hopes  are  dead  !  He  will  even 
g^  without  bidding  me  farewell.  Ah,  Bimlen  I 
"^^t  I  have  lived  to  see  this  bitter  day  !  Lo- 
^^  rm  Oudr 

A.t  this  moment  a  hasty  tap  at  the  door 

^^  followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  object 

of  her  grief.     He  was  a  young  man  about 

twenty-five  years  of  age,  his  person  middle- 

sued  and  strongly-built,  his  features  massive, 

f^gular,  and  attractive — his  long  hair  flaxen, 

his  eyes  blue.     This  was  Bertel  Thorvaldsen 

-^  name   which    has   since  then   sounded 

(iiroughout  the  world  as  that  of  the  most  il- 

iostrious  sculptor  of  modern  times.     His  step 

WHS  firm  and  quick,  his  eyes  bright,  and  his 

features  glowing  as  he  entered  the  room ;  but 


when  he  beheld  the  attitude  of  the  weeping 
female  a  shade  passed  over  his  countenance 
as  he  gently  walked  up  to  her,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  murmured,  '^  Ama- 
lie!" 

**  Bertel !"  answered  a  smothered  voice. 

The  young  Dane  drew  a  chair  to  her  side, 
and  silently  took  her  tear-bedewed  hands. 
**  Amalie,"  said  he,  after  a  pause  broken  only 
by  her  quivering  sobs,  "  I  am  come  to  bid 
thee  farewell.     I  go  in  the  morning." 

She  ceased  weeping,  raised  her  face,  and 
releasing  her  hands,  pushed  back  her  di- 
shevelled hair.  Then  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and 
gazed  on  him  in  a  way  that  made  his  own 
droop.  *'  Bertel,"  said  she  in  a  solemn 
tone,  butvoid  of  all  reproach — "  Bertel,  why 
did  you  win  my  young  heart  ? — why  did  you 
lead  me  to  hope  that  I  should  become  the 
wife  of  your  bosom  ?" 

"  I-^I  always  meant  it ;  I  mean  it  now." 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  taking 
up  the  trinkets,  continued :  ''  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  you  said  when  you  gave  me  this — 
and  this — and  this  ?" 

"  What  would  you  have,  Amalie  ?  I  sfcid 
I  loved  you  :  I  love  you  still — but " 

''  But  you  love  ambition,  fame,  the  praise 
of  men  far  better  1"  added  she  bitterly. 
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Thonraldsen  started,  and  his  features  flush- 
ed ;  for  he  felt  acutely  the  truth  of  her  words. 

"Yes,  you  will  leave  pamk  Danmark — 
you  will  leave  your  poor,  fond,  old  father  and 
mother,  whose  only  hope  and  only  earthly 
joy  is  in  you — you  will  leave  me,  and  all  who 
love  the  sound  of  your  footstep,  and  go  to 
the  distant  land,  and  forget  us  all !" 

**  Min  Pige!  you  are  cruel  and  unjust. 
I  shall  come  hack  to  my  old  father  and  mother 
•—come  back  to  thee,  and  we  shall  all  be 
happy  again." 

"  Never,  Bertel ! — never !  When  once  you 
have  gone  there  is  no  more  happiness  for  us. 
In  heaven  we  may  all  meet  again ;  on  earth, 
never!  0  no,  never  more  will  you  see  in 
this  life  either  your  parents  or  your  poor 
broken-hearted  Amalie  !'* — and  again  her  sobs 
burst  forth. 

Thorvaldsen  abruptly  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  paced  the  room  in  agitation.  He  was 
much  distressed,  and  once  or  twiee  he  glanced 
at  Amalie  with  evident  hesitation.  His  past 
life,  the  pleasures  of  his  youth,  the  endear- 
ed scenes  and  friends  of  his  childhood,  the 
affection  of  Amalie,  the  anguish  of  his  parents 
at  the  approaching  separation,  all  vividly 
passed  in  review,  and  whispered  him  to  stay 
and  be  happy  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  But  a 
vision  of  Rome  rose  also,  and  beckoned  him 
thither  to  earn  renown,  wealth,  and  earthly 
immortality.  The  pride  of  conscious  genius 
swelled  his  soul,  and  he  felt  that  the  die  was 
cast  for  ever. 

He  reseated  himself  by  the  side  of  Amalie, 
and  once  more  took  her  hand.  She  looked 
up,  and  in  one  glance  read  his  inmost  thoughts. 
"  Go,'*  said  she,  "  go  and  fulfil  your  destiny. 
God's  will  be  done!  You  will  become  a 
great  man — you  will  be  the  companion  of 
princes  and  of  kings,  and  your  name  will  extend 
the  fame  of  your  country  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  I  see  it  all ;  and  let  my 
selfish  love  perish !  Only  promise  this :  when 
you  are  hereafter  in  the  full  blaze  of  your 
triumph,  sometimes  turn  aside  from  the  high- 
bom,  lovely  dames  who  are  thronging 
around,  and  drop  one  tear  to  the  memory  of 
the  lowly  Danish  girl  who  loved  you  better 
than  herself.     Bertel,  farvel .'" 

The  next  day  Thorvaldsen  quitted  Copen- 
hagen for  Rome,  where  he  resided  nearly  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  long  life,  and  more 
than  realized  his  own  wildest  aspirations  of 
fame.  But  the  prophecy  of  poor  Amalie 
was  literally  fulfilled — he  never  more  beheld 
his  parents,  nor  her,  his  first  true  love  \ 

Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  and 
again  the  scene  was  Copenhagen.  The  streets 
were  densely  crowded,  with  eager,  sorrowing 


spectators,  and  every  window  of  every  hoiue 
was  filled  with  sadly- expectant  faces.  At 
length  the  cry,  "  They  come !"  was  echoed 
from  group  to  group,  and  the  crowds  swayed 
to  and  fro  under  the  sympathetic  swell  of  one 
common  emotion. 

A  withered  old  woman  was  seated  at  the 
upper  wmdow  of  a  house,  and  when  the  ciy 
was  taken  up,  she  raised  her  wrinkled  coun- 
tenance, and  passed  her  hands  over  her  eye8, 
as  though  to  clear  away  the  mist  of  more 
than  seventy  winters.  An  immense  proces- 
sion drew  nigh.  Appropriate  military  music 
preceded  a  corpse  being  conveyed  to  its  last 
earthly  abiding- place.  The  king  of  the  land, 
the  royal  family,  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  learned,  the  brave,  the  gifted,  the  re- 
nowned, walked  after  it.  The  banners  of 
mourning  were  waVed,  the  trumpets  wailed, 
and  ten  thousand  sobs  broke  alike  from  stem 
and  gentle  breasts,  and  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  warriors  as  well  as  lovely  women  showered 
like  rain.  It  was  the  funeral  of  Bertel  Thor- 
valdsen, with  the  Danish  nation  for  mourn- 
ers !  And  she,  the  old  woman  who  gazed  at 
it  as  it  slowly  wound  by — she  was  Amalie,  his 
first  love  !  Thorvaldsen  had  never  married, 
neither  had  she. 

"  Ah,  Himlen  /"  murmured  the  old  woman, 
wiping  away  tears  from  a  source  which  for 
many  long  years  had  been  dry,  "  how  mar- 
vellous is  the  will  of  God !  To  think  that  I 
should  live  to  behold  this  sight !  Poor,  poor 
Bertel  !  All  that  I  predicted  came  U>  pass ; 
but,  ah  me !  who  knows  whether  you  might 
not  have  enjoyed  a  happier  life  after  all  had 
you  stayed  with  your  old  father  and  mother, 
and  married  me  ?  Ah,  Himlen^  there's  only 
One  can  tell !     Poor  Bertel !" 

Four  years  more  sped,  and  one  fine  Sab- 
bath morning  an  aged  and  decrepit  female 
painfully  dragged  her  weary  limbs  through 
the  crowded  lower  rooms  of  that  wondrous 
building  known  as  Thorvaldsen's  Museum. 
She  paused  not  to  glance  at  the  matchless 
works  of  the  sculptor,  but  crept  onward  until 
she  reached  an  open  doorway  leading  into 
the  inner  quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  low  tomb  of  gray  marble  incloses  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  him  whose  hand  created  the 
works  which  fill  the  edifice.  Step  by  step 
she  drew  close  to  the  tomb,  and  sank  on  the 
pavement  by  its  side.  Then  she  laid  down 
her  crutch,  and  pressed  her  bony  hands 
tightly  over  her  skinny  brow.  "Ja,jaP* 
murmured  she  ;  **  they  told  me  he  lay  here, 
and  I  prayed  to  God  to  grant  me  strength 
to  crawl  to  the  spot — and  He  has  heard  me. 
Ah,  ffimlen,  I  can  die  happy  now !" 

She  withdrew  her  hanos,  and  peered  at 
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the  simple  but  all-compreheosive  insciption 
of  "  Bbrtel  Thobvaldsen/'  deeply  cut  on 
the  ude  of  the  tomb.  Then  she  raised  her 
fore-finger,  and  earnestly  traced  with  it  every 
letter  to  the  end.  Smiling  feebly,  she  let  fall 
her  hand,  and  complacently  sighed,  while  an 
evanescent  gleam  of  subtile  emotion  lighted 
up  her  lineaments.  *'  Tis  true :  he  moulders 
here.  Poor  Bertel,  we  shall  meet  again — in 
heaven  I" 

Her  eyes  closed  and  her  head  slowly  sank 


on  her  breast,  in  which  attitude  she  remuned 
until  one  of  the  officers  of  the  museum,  who 
had  noticed  her  singular  behavior^  came  up. 
"  Gammel  kone,"  (old  wife,)  said  he,  "  what 
are  you  doing  ?" 

She  answered  not ;  and  he  slightly  touch- 
ed her  shoulder,  thinking  she  was  asleep. 
Her  body  gently  slid  to  the  ground  at  the 
touch,  and  he  then  saw  that  she  slept  the 
sleep  of  death ! 


■••- 
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FROM   THE  LITERATURBLATTER  OF  A  GERMAN   PH.    D 


Proud  I  am  to  be  the  countryman  of  the  | 
many-sided  Goethe,  and  the  impassioned 
Sehiller,  and  Jean  Paul  the  Only  One,  and 
Kant  and  Fichte,  Tieck  and  Fouqu^,  Klop- 
stock  and  Herder,  Wieland  and  Korner. 
And  I  contend  that  there  are  characteristics 
ID  which  Germany  towers  pre-eminently 
above  all  other  peoples  and  tongues — intel- 
lectual traits  wherein  no  other  nation  under 
heaven  approximates  to  her  likeness.  But, 
as  a  literature,  the  English,  I  confess,  seems 
to  me  superior  to  ours — in  effect  at  least,  if 
not  in  essence.  It  is  vastly  our  master  in 
style ;  in  the  art  of  saying  things  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  not  going  to  sleep— to  sleep  ? 
Crchance  to  dream — by  the  way.  If  we 
ve  authors  who  stand  all  alone  in  their 
fflory,  so  have  they — and  more  of  them. 
xfe  have  no  current  specimen  of  the  man  I 
am  going  to  write  about — we  have  no  Chris- 
topher North. 

When  I  visiled  in  May  the  exhibition  of 
the  English  Royal  Academy,*  much  as  I 
"was  interested  in   Landseer's   "  Titania  and 

*  The  Profeesor,  whose  notes  are  here  "  done  into 
SngUsh,"  spent  the  sprinff  aod  early  summer  of  the 
preoeot  year  in  EDglaDd.  To  mention  his  name 
would,  M  he  modestly  says,  interest  a  very  few; 
mud  might,  to  the  nuuiy,  give  occasion  only  to  witti- 
dMiis  at  the  expense  of  Teutonic  cacophony. — Trani' 
imtar,  ^ 


Bottom,"  and  Maclise's  homage  to  Caxton, 
and  other  kindred  paintings,  on  no  canvas 
did  I  gaze  so  long  and  so  lovingly  as  on  that 
whereon  the  art  of  a  Watson  Gordon  had 
depicted  the  form  and  features  of  Professor 
Wilson.  One  thing  saddened  me — to  see 
him  an  old  man,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 
The  ideal  Christopher  North  of  the  "  Noctes," 
and  yet  more  of  the  "  Dies  Boreales,"  is  in- 
deed preternaturally  aged — old  as  the  hills, 
the  gray  hills  he  loves  so  well.  But  I  was 
not  prepared  to  find  so  many  traces  of  eld 
on  the  face  of  one  whom  Scott,  it  seems  but 
the  other  day,  was  chiding  with  merry  en- 
joyment the  while  for  his  tricksy  young- man- 
nish ness. 

Would  that  my  countrymen  were  better 
acquainted  with  this  "  old  man  eloquent !" 
He  deserves  their  pains.  The  Scotch  assure 
me  I  cannot  appreciate  him,  not  being  Scotch 
myself;  and  in  principle  they  are  right — 
doubtless  I  lose  many  a  recondite  beauty, 
many  a  racy  allusion,  many  a  curiosafelicitoM 
in  his  fascinating  pages,  through-my  compar- 
ative ignorance  of  the  niceties  of  a  language, 
for  the  elucidation  of  which  he  himself  em- 
ploys a  recurring  series  of  the  marginal  note 
— '*  See  Dr.  Jamieson."  But  there  is  many 
a  cognate  idiom  and  phrase  which  the  Ger- 
man recognizes  in  the  Doric,  and  appreciates 
better  probably  than  does  the  denizen  ^^ 
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Cockugne.  MowcTer  tliia  may  be,  I  exalt 
with  all  vaj  heert  and  mind  and  bouI  and 
strength  in  the  effuBiona  of  Christopher  North, 
Sure  I  am  that  every  German  who  at  my  insti- 
gation studies  the  writings  of  Wilson  will  fee] 
grateful  for  the  hint.  One  will  admire  him 
as  the  gentle  and  pathetic  tale-teller,  as  in 
"  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life," 
■'The  Foresters,"  and  "The  Trials  of  Mar- 
garet Ljndsay."  Another,  as  the  refined, 
reflective,  tender,  and  true  poet,  who  has 
sunfj  in  sweetest  verse,  "  The  Isle  of  Palms," 
"  Unimore,"  and  "  The  City  of  the  Plague." 
A  third,  ss  the  accomplished  metaphysician 
and  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  who  can 
make  his  abstruse  themes  as  rich  with  grace- 
ful drapery  anil  jewelled  front  as  with  our 
ontologists  they  are  withered  and  dry  as  dust. 
A  fourth,  as  the  imaginative  commentator 
on  the  world's  classics — Homer,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth — around 
whose  immortal  lines  he  throws  a  new  halo, 
so  that  their  old  glory  seeroa  as  nothing  by 
reason  of  the  glory  that  excelletb.  A  fifth, 
ns  the  ardent  politician,  dashing  like  an  eagle 
on  a  dovecot,  among  Whigs,  Radicals — el 
hoe  ffeiius  omne.  A  sixth,  as  the  shrewd, 
satitica],  caustic  reviewer,  dealing  out  retri- 
bution wholesale  on  a  herd  of  poetasters. 
And  as  there  are  eclectics  who  will  thus  ad- 
mire him  in  some  one  or  other  of  his  aspects ; 
so  there  are  syncreUsts  (myself  among  the 
number)  who  admire  him  in  all. 

9ix  summers  have  now  come  and  gone 
since  I  learned  to  know  and  love  Ofiiislopher 
North.  In  1845  I  was  lecturing  to  a  drowsy 
class  on  certain  obscure  developments  of 
tmnscendent.ll  philosophy,  when  I  had  .to 
call  to  order  a  red-haired  foreign  student, 
who,  in  violation  of  lecture-room  decorum, 
was  intent  on  the  perusal  of  some  work  of 
fiction,  and  whose  eyes,  ns  I  saw  when  he 
raised  them  at  my  protest,  were  sufl'used 
with  tears.  Aftor  lecture  I  summoned  bim 
to  my  rooms.  He  was  h  Caledonian  to  the 
back  bo  Du~- from  the  wilds  of  Ross'sliire — as 
primitivo  a  specimen  in  dialect,  though  not  in 
intellect,  ns  that  memorable  stripling  who 
told  Dr.  Chalmers*  before  bis  class  at  St. 
Andrews  that  Julius  Cfesar  was  the  father 
of  the  correct  theory  of  population.  The 
book  be  bad  been  crying  over — and  his  eyes 
were  still  red — was  Anderson's,  "Dichters 
Baxaar ;"  and  the  passage  that  affected  the 
poor  fellow  was  that  descriptive  of  Ander- 
sen's rtncontre  at  Innsbruck  with  a  young 
Scotchman,  on  a  sentimental  journey,  who 

*  life,  by  Hanna,  vol.  iij. 
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manifested  so  much  emotion  at  the  resem- 
blance of  the  scenery  id  his  (j*n  native 
hills,  and  broke  into  a  torrent  of  tears  whoo 
Andersen,  to  intensify  the  association,  began 
to  sing  a  well-known  Scottish  air.  Sentimen- 
tal myself,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  scold 
one  so  susceptible  to  .ffeimwei  ;  sotnsteiidof 
abusing  I  began  to  pump  him,  catechising 
him  about  the  literature  and  national  charac- 
teristics of  his  "  land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  flood."  Of  alt  living  authors  he  panegy- 
rized chiefly  Professor  Wilson,  whom  hitherto 
I  bad  known  by  repute  only  as  the  editor  of 
Blackwood.  He  dwelt  enthusiastically  on 
the  critic,  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and  last, 
not  least,  the  man ;  telling  me  many  a  tradi* 
lion,  apocryphal  or  otherwise,  of  bis  blithe 
boyhood,  bis  Oxford  career,  and  his  doines 
at  Elleray ;  bow  he  threw  himself  into  the 
roistering  companionship  of  gipsies  and  tin- 
kers, potters  and  strolling  players  ;  bow  he 
served  as  waiter,  and  won  all  hearts — Bon- 
iface's incladed — at  a  Welsh  inn  -,*  bow  at 
Oxford  be  repeatedly  foaght  a  pugnacious 
shoemaker ;  and  how,  in  all  sucb  encounters, 
he  magnanimously  recorded  himself  beaten 
when  beaten  be  was.f  I  returned  to  my 
rooms  that  day  with  a  pile  of  Wilson's  writ- 
ings under  my  arm. 

The  critics  m  maate  will  support  me,  I 
apprehend,  in  preferring  Wilson  s' prose  to 
his  poetry.  The  latter  is  apt  to  pall  upon 
the  taste  ;  it  is  too  dainty,  too  elevated,  too 
ornamental  a  thing  for  the  uses  of  tbiB 
"  working-day  world."  It  is  delicious  when 
seen  in  an  extract;  but  read  in  extento,  it  is 
almost  suggestive  of  a  yawn.  Moods  of  mind 
there  are  when  it  pleases  almost  beyond  com- 
pare ;  but  they  are  exceptional,  transient. 
If  you  exult  in  it  nt  soft  twilight,  and  find 
that  it  then  laps  your  senses  in  elysinm,  the 
probability  is  that  at  midday  yon  will  won- 
der what  has  come  to  it  or  to  yourself  that 
the  spell  is  broken,  the  rapture  diluted  ^to 
satiety,  the  surge  and  swell  of  inspiration 
smoothened  to  a  dead  calm.  According  to 
Dr.  Moir,  its  grand  characteristics  are  deli- 
cBoy  of  sentiment,  and  ethereal  elegance  of 
description — refining  and  elevating  whatever 
it  touches. t  It  avoids  the  stem  and  the  mg- 


*  Recorded  also  b  Howitt'e  Homes  s 


1  Haimti, 


f  ThU  'a  loeDtioned,  too,  in  De  Quincey's  AutoUo- 
graphy. 

t  See  "  Skatchei  of  the  Poetical  Lileratare  of  the 
Past  Half  OentDTy."  bj  D.  H.  Moir:  Blackwood  Ji 
Son.     1851.   HieM  skatchei  were  lecturei  delivBT- 
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gad  at  the  expense  of  the  sublime ;  preferring 
wliatever  is  gentle,  placid,  and  tender.  The 
result  of  this,  however,  is — as  Lord  Jeffrey 
pointed  out — along  with  a  tranquillizing  and 
most  touching  sweetness,  a  certain  monotony 
and  languor,  whioh  ordinary  readers  of  poetry 
will  be  apt  to  call  dulness.  As  Wilson's 
friend  Macnish — the  modern  Pythagorean — 
characterizes  it : 

**  His  strain  like  holy  hymn  upon  the  ear  doth  float, 
Or  voice  of  cherubim,  in  mountain  vale  remote." 

It  is  not  of  the  earth,  earthy.  But  so  much 
the  more  it  fails  in  human  interest,  and 
seems  to  soar  above  human  sympathies — as 
though,  like  the  Ettrick  Shepcrd's  '' Kil- 
meny,"  or  our  own  Fouque's  **  Undine,"  the 
link  were  broken  which  ''bound  it  in  the  bun- 
dle of  life"  with  common  clay.  '*  I  should 
like,"  said  Allan  Cunningham,  *'  to  live  in  a 
world  of  John  Wilson's  making  :  how  lovely 
would  be  the  hills,  how  romantic  the  moun- 
tains ;  how  clear  the  skies,  how  beauteous 
the  light  of  the  half-risen  sun ;  how  full  of 
paradise  the  vales,  and  of  music  the  streams  ! 
The  song  of  the  birds  would  be  for  ever 
heard,  tl^e  bound  of  the  deer  for  ever  seen ; 
thistles  would  refuse  to  grow,  and  hail-show- 
ers to  descend  ;  while  amid  the  whole  woman 
would  walk  a  pure,  unspotted  creature,  cloth- 
ed with  loveliness  as  with  a  garment,  the 
flowers  seeking  the  pressure  of  her  white 
feet,  the  wind  feeling  enriched  by  her  breath, 
while  the  eagle  would  hesitate  to  pounce 
upon  the  lambs,  charmed  into  a  dove  by  the 
presence  of  beauty  and  innocence."  This 
applies  rather  to  the  "  Isle  of  Palms"  and  to 
**  Unimore"  than  to  the  "  City  of  the  Plague," 
the  very  title  of  which  is  sufficiently  discord- 
ant with  the  above  description,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  declared  monstrous  by 
Southey.*  **  It  h"  says  he,  "  out-German- 
ixing  the  Germans ;  it  is  like  bringing  riick, 
wheels,  and  pincers,  upon  the  stage  to  excite 

Sathos."  Perhaps  the  tu  quoque  might  be 
ere  retorted  upon  the  author  of  "  Thalaba" 
with  considerable  unction ;  and  at  any  rate 
he  must  include  in  his  censure  the  genius  of 
Dante,  of  Boccaccio,  of  Defoe,  of  Manzonl, 
of  Shelley,  of  Brockden  Brown,  and  many 

patt  or  still  current.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know  aoy 
book  which  may  be  more  confidently  recommended 
to  the  young  of  the  present  day  who  may  be  anxious 
to  know  what  is  beat  worth  their  attention  in  one 
inportaot  bpmch  of  recent  literature.  Most  sad 
It  IS  to  reflect  that  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
anthor — the  Dxlta  of  ''Blackwood's  Magazine'' — 
was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  vigor  of  his  days  in 
Joly  Ust— JKi.  a  E.  J. 

*  In  a  letter  to  0.  W.  W.  Wynn,  1816. 


another  greater  or  lesser  star.  One  cannot 
help  wondering,  however,  that  even  with 
this  theme  Wilson  should  write  so  little  that 
is  powerful  amid  so  much  that  is  pathetic ; 
that  he  should  raise  so  few  spirits  of  terror 
from  the  vasty  deep  of  his  imagination  ;  and 
that,  at  his  warm  touch,  the  freezing  horrors 
of  such  a  topic  should  melt,  thaw,  and  dis- 
solve themselves  almost  into  a  gentle  dew. 
Descriptions  "  beautiful  exceedingly"  abound 
in  this  work  ;  and  of  his  minor  poems,  "  gems 
of  purest  ray  serene"  are  **  Edith  and  Nora," 
the  "Address  to  a  Wild  Deer,"  and  the 
"  Lines  Written  in  a  Highland  Glen." 

To  his  novels  and  tales,  with  all  their  pe- 
culiar charm,  the  same  objection  of  **  languor 
and  monotony"  is  also  appHcable.  He  is  too 
apt  to  cancel  from  his  pictures  whatever 
would  offend  a  too  fiistidious  ideal ;  to  elimi- 
nate every  negative  quantity  ;  to  give  us  the 
rose  without  the  thorn,  poetry  without  prose, 
man  without  original  sin.  His  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  his  swains  and  cottars,  are 
nearly  as  unreal,  though  far  more  interesting, 
than  the  pastoral  creatures  dear  to  Shenstone 
and  Dresden  china.  They  flit  before  us  like 
figures  in  bas-relief,  which  want  more  back- 
ground and  less  sUituesque  uniformity.  Jef- 
frey, in  his  review  of  "  MargJiret  Lyndsay," 
"Lights  and  Shadows,"  Sc,  objected  to 
them  as  lamentably  deficient  in  that  bold  and 
free  vein  of  invention,  that  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  rectifying  spirit  of  good 
sense,  which  redeem  all  Scott's  flights  from 
the  imputation  either  of  extravagance  or,  af- 
fectation. But  all  must  acknowledge  the 
exquisite  pathos  and  the  generous  enthusi- 
asm, consecrated  everywhere  by  a  pervading 
purity  of  sentiment,  which  make  tliem  justly 
dear  to  youth  and  innocence. 

Come  we  now  to  his  connection  with  peri- 
odical literature.  Putting  on  the  anonymous, 
he  forthwith  became  broader  in  girth,  higher 
in  stature,  greater  in  strength.  Like  the 
cap  of  Fortuoatus,  it  seemed  to  endow  him 
with  new  faculties.  Addison  says  there  are 
few  works  of  genius  that  come  out  at  first 
with  the  author's  name ;  and  adds  :  "  For  my 
own  part,  I  must  declare,  the  papers  I  pre- 
sent the  public  are  like  fairy  favors,  which 
shall  last  no  longer  than  while  the  author  is 
concealed."  No  sooner  had  Christopher 
North  shouldered  his  crutch  than  he  show- 
ed how  fields  are  won — handling  it  like  a 
sceptre  that  made  him  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed.  He  did  not  indeed  use  his  liberty 
as  a  cloak  for  licentiousness,  but  he  was 
laughingly  and  laughably  reckless  in  his 
doings  and  darings.     Coleridge  in  one  of  his 
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monologues,  as  De  Stadl  called  them,  blamed 
his  lawless  expenditure  of  talent  and  genins 
in  his  protracted  management  of  "  Black- 
wood," but  at  the  same  time  exclaimed  :* 
**  How  can  I  wish  that  Wilson  should  cease  to 
write  what  so  often  soothes  and  suspends 
my  bodily  miseries,  and  my  mental  conflicts  !'' 
How  indeed  ?  With  such  cordiality  in  his 
chuckle,  such  glee  in  his  eccentricities,  such 
genius  in  his  vagaries,  such  method  in  his 
madness,  who  coul  I  frown  on  the  extrava- 
ganzas of  North  any  more  than  utter  grave 
strictures  on  the  "  All  Fool's  Day"  of  Charles 
Lnmb  ?  It  was  all  so  genial  that  you  for- 
gave everything  and  forgot  nothing.f  And 
then  his  eloquence  was  truly  as  "  the  rush  of 
mighty  waters" — 

"  How  the  exalting  thonghts, 
Like  chidren  on  a  holiday,  rush  forth 
And  8hoat,  and  call  to  eyery  humming  bee, 
And  bless  the  birda  for  angels  !"| 

One  of  his  "  Cockney"  victims,  upon  whose 
shiiulders  he  had  laid  the  crutch  with  more 
bone-crushing  {beinbrechend)  emphasis  than 
any  other  man*s,  eulogizes  his  prose  as  a  rich 
territory  of  exuberance  congenial  with  Keats's 
poetry — a  forest  tempest- tossed  indeed,  com- 
pared with  those  still  valleys  and  enchanted 
gardens,  but  set  in  the  same  region  of  the 
remote,  the  luxuriant,  the  mythological — 
governed  by  a  more  wilful  and  scornful  spirit, 
but  such  as  hates  only  from  an  inverted 
spirit  of  loving,  impatient  of  want  of  sympa- 
thy.§  Well  might  poor  Hartley  Coleridge|| 
call  Christopher  North  the  happiest  speaking 
mask  since  Father  Shandy  and  Uncle  Toby 
were  silent ;  "  for  Elia,"  he  adds, "  is  Charles 


•  Table-Talk,  vol.  ii. 

f  How  characteristic  these  writings  were  of  the 
man  may  he  illustrated  by  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan,  who,  after  cidliDg  Wilson  **  the  most  pro- 
voking creature  imaginable,**  proceeds  to  say: 
**  He  is  youDg,  handsome,  wealthy,  witty ;  has  great 
learning,  exuberant  spirits,  a  wife  and  children  that 
he  dotes  on,  and  no  vice  that  I  know,  but  on  the 
contrary,  virtuous  principles  and  feelings.  Yec  his 
wonderful  eccentricity  would  put  anybody  but  his 
wife  wild.  She,  I  am  convinced,  was  actually  made 
OQ  purpose  for  her  husband,  and  has  that  kind  of 
indescribable  controlling  influence  over  him  that 
Catherine  is  said  to  have  had  over  that  wonderful 
savage  the  Czar  Peter.** — Memoirs  and  Correspond- 
snee  of  Mrs.  Chant  of  Laggan. 

X  Sydney  Teodys :  **  The  Roman."    Scene  vl 

f  Leigh  Hunt -."Seer.** 
In  his  introduction  to  Masainger.    Elsewheie 
Hartley  Coleridge  writes : — *'  Wilson  is  the    best 
critic  that  Scotland  has  produced ;  na^,  that  is  say 
iDg  too  little.    When  at  his  best,  he  is  almost  the 
bMt  that  Britain  has  produced.** — Essays^  ii. 


himself."  The  tini^ife  style  of  Wilson's  criti- 
cisms is  hardly  conceivable  by  those  amonint 
us  who  are  ignorant  of  his  mother-toog^ 
we  have  nothing  I  can  point  to  by  way  of 
parallel,  harldly  even  of  resemblance.  He 
has  the  wit  and  searching  intellect  of  Lessing ; 
the  facile  analysis  of  Brockhaus  ;  the  philo- 
sophic tendency  of  the  younger  Schlegel; 
the  discriminative  faculty  of  the  elder  ;  Her- 
der's catholic  sympathies  ;  Tieck's  lively  en- 
thusiasm ;  much  of  Heine's  withering  sar- 
casm ;  and  the  dashing  vigor  of  Menzel :  to- 
gether with  a  nescio  quid  which  harmonizes 
their  discords ;  a  something  that  separates 
him  from  their  conventionalisms,  and  makes 
him  like  "  a  star  that  dwells  apart:"  a  comet 
if  you  will — but  glorious  in  its  vagrancy — 
brilliant  with  a  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  shore  of  the  orhis  veteribtu  notus.  Him 
nature  endowed  with  what  Tennyson  ascribes 
to  the  dead  friend  he  memorializes  so  fondly  : 

'^  Heart-affluence  in  discursive  talk 

From  household  fountains  never  dry ; 
The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye 
That  saw  through  all  the  Muses'  walk.*'* 

With  all  his  partisanship  and  consummate 
irony,  he  is  justly  praised  for  tolerance,  and 
for  the  fine  spirit  of  frankness  and  generous 
good- will  which  animates  many  of  his  reviews 
of  political  and  literary  foes  ;  for,  as  Justice 
Talfourd  observes,!  notwithstanding  his  own 
decided  opinions,  he  has  a  compass  of  mind 
large  enough  to  embrace  all  others  which 
have  noble  alliances  within  its  range.  Seldom, 
if  ever  in  fact,  was  so  sound  and  warm  a 
heart  allied  to  so  clear  a  head.  If  our  Gutz- 
kow  is  not  more  trenchant  in  his  satire  and 
scorn,  neither  is  our  Jean  Paul  more  gentle, 
more  meltingly  tender,  more  winning  and 
womanly  in  his  gushing  pathos.  '*  The  Re- 
creations of  Christopher  North"  collect  some 
of  his  choicest  miscellanea  ;  but  why  does  he 
not  make  a  selection  also  from  that  glorious 
repository  of  eccentric,  self-willed,  ebullient 
genius,  the  *' Nights  at  Ambrose's?"  No- 
where else  does  he  appear  to  such  advantage. 
He  there  riots  in  prodigality  of  intellectual 

•  "In  Memoriam." 

f  '*  Life  and  letters  of  Charles  Lamb."  Lamb 
and  Wilson  met  once  onlv.  Talfourd  tells  us  tbey 
walked  out  from  Enefield  (Lamb's  residence)  to> 
gether,  and  strolled  happily  a  long  summer  oar; 
not  omitting,  however,  a  call  for  a  refreshing  draug^ 
Lamb  called  for  a  pot  of  ale  or  porter — half  of 
which  would  have  been  his  own  usual  allowance; 
and  was  deligthed  to  hear  the  Professor,  on  ikt 
appearance  of  the  foaming  tankard,  say  reproachfblly 
to  the  waiter,  "  And  one  for  me  T 
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and  imaffinative  wealth.    He  delages  you 
with  good  things,  and  swells  the  flood  with 
your  own   tears,  now  of  sorrow  and   now 
of  mirth.     He  hurries  yon  from  sublimity  to 
barlesque;  from  homily  to^>ti  d^ esprit ;  n-om 
grave  disquisition  to  obstreperous  fun  :  feast- 
ing you  alternately  with  the  items  in  Poloni- 
urs  bill  of  fare — tragedy,  comedy,  history, 
pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical -pastoral : 
Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy  nor  Plautus  too 
light.      The    "Noctes"    show   a   dramatic 
power  one  could  not  have  surmised  from  the 
condact  of  hb  poetry.   An  intelligent  English 
critic  remarks,  that,  barring  an  occasional  ir- 
regularity of  plot,  they  are  perfect  specimens 
of    comedy.*      If    any   fellow-countryman 
^imong  my  readers  {ex  hypothese)  are  stran- 
gers to  the  English  language,  let  him   for 
once  believe  the  assurance  of  an  Anglo-ma- 
niac, that  the  language  is  worth  learning  if 

*  Indeed,  I  know  not  any  comedy  in  which  actual 
cooTersatioo  is  «o  naturally  imitated,  without  ever 
itifleDiii^  into  debate  or  amabaan  oratory,  or  slipping 
into  moniiog-call  twaddle. — Hartley  Coleridge, 


only  to  read  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianse." 
Robert  Hall,  aged  and  agonized  by  disease, 
betook  himself — prostrate  on  the  sofa — to 
the  study  of  Italian,  that  he  might  read  Dan- 
te. Youthful  Germans,  hale,  hearty,  and 
aspiring,  take  example  by  the  Baptist  preach- 
er. 0  the  aurora  borealis  of  those  "  Noctes,'* 
dark  with  excessive  bright !  May  their  sha- 
dow never  be  less ! 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was  written,  the 
merits  of  Professor  Wilson  have  been  recog- 
nized by  his  country,  in  the  form  of  a  hand- 
some pension  conferred  by  the  government ; 
but  we  deeply  lament  to  add  that  still  more 
recently  the  "  old  man  eloquent''  has  been 
stricken  by  severe  illness,  and  is  for  the  pres- 
ent confined  to  his  chamber,  and  the  care  of 
his  attached  family.  In  Scotland,  as  the  one 
event  was  a  matter  of  universal  gratification 
— for  Wilson  has  long  been  regarded  with 
pride  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  his 
country's  literature — so  will  the  other  event 
be  everywhere  felt  as  a  grievous,  though  we 
would  hope  temporary,  misfortune. — Ed. 


-♦♦- 
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Part  II. — Continued  from  the  Eclectic  Magazine  for  January. 


^        Thk   three  greatest  literary  men  of  Eng- 
^^Jid  during  the  eighteenth  century,  Hume, 
^Ohnson,  and  Burke,  were  all  in  France  a 
years  before  the  assembling  of  the  States 
-eneral.     They  were  all  men  of  great  obser- 
jution  ;  they  were  all  men  of  great  ability  ; 
"^  ley  had  all  thought  deeply  on   the  great 
uestions  of  their  age ;  they  had  all  good, 
»rave,  honest  hearts,  and  were  sincerely  de- 
moted to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
X  is   therefore  very  curious  to  know  what 
rere  their  different  impressions  of  French 
Society,  and  how  far  they  could  read  the 
^igns  of  the  great  revolution  that  was  ap- 
1>roaching. 

Of  the  triumvirate,  Hume  was  the  most 
attached  to  France,  and  had  the  greatest 
admiration  of  French  literature ;  it  is  but  the 


bare  truth  to  say,  that  of  the  three  he  had 
the  least  idea  of  any  French  Revolution.  He 
saw  nothing  but  devotion  to  the  monarch, 
and  the  fascinations  of  the  society  in  the 
capital.  To  him  France  was  still  the  France 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  He  called  the 
society  of  London  *'  barbarous,"  and  was  de- 
lighted with  all  he  saw  at  Paris.  Before  he 
went  abroad  as  secretary  to  Lord  Hertford, 
he  was  a  plain,  straightforward  Scotchman. 
But  Burke  always  said  that  the  charming 
syrens  of  the  literary  drawing-rooms  had 
vanquished  even  a  philosopher,  and  that 
Hume  returned  to  Englancl  a  literary  cox- 
comb. He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  written 
his  History  with  the  express  intention  of 
pleasing  the  French  wits ;  it  abounds  in 
sneers  at  the  English  people  for  making  so 
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much  noise  about  their  liberties,  aud  in  com- 
pliments to  ''  the  gallant  nation,  so  famous 
for  its  loyalty."  The  loyalty  of  France  is 
Hume's  constant  theme;  and  he  loves  to 
contrast  it  with  the  turbulence  of  England. 
So  much  for  philosophy;  Of  all  the  brilliant 
men  who  met  together  hi  the  Turk's  Head, 
Johnson  seems  to  have'  had  the  greatest 
esteem  for  Burke.  In  politics,  indeed,  they 
were  directly  opposed  to  each  other ;  they 
had  even  entered  the  lists  under  different 
banners.  Johnson  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
politician ;  he  knew  little  of  political  philoso- 
phy. Much  as  he  disliked  Bolingbroke's 
religious  opinions,  his  politics  were  very 
much  the  politics  of  St.  John.  He  did  not 
highly  distinguish  himself  as  a  dramatic 
writer ;  but  he  never  appears  to  so  little 
advantage  as  in  his  political  pamphlets.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  everything  fair,  dog- 
matic assertion,  scurrilous  abuse ;  for  these 
are  the  only  weapons  that  the  great  moralist 
condescends  to  use.  It  is  painful  to  contrast 
the  tone  of  his  pamphlet  called  Taxation 
no  lyranny,  with  that  of  Burke's  two  pub- 
lished speeches  on  Araeiica.  Machiavelli 
never  wrote  anything  more  decidedly  im- 
moral than  many  passages  in  the  politi- 
cal writings  of  the  high- principled  Samuel 
Johnson. 

The  autumn  after  he  had  published  this 
Taxation  iw  Tyranny,  his  strange  figure 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  Thrales.  As  Mr.  Thrale 
was  a  brewer,  lie  naturally  sought  the  society 
of  other  brewers;  and  thus  Johnson  and 
Santerre  met  in  the  same  room,  and  had  a 
friendly  conversation  about  brewing.  The 
moralist  was  very  careful  to  note  in  his  diary 
that  Santerre  used  the  same  quantity  of  malt 
as  Mr.  Thrale,  and  that  though  he  paid  very 
little  duty,  sold  his  beer  at  the  same  price. 
Johnson  also  observed  that  the  moat  of  the 
Bastille  was  dry  ;  some  years  afterwards  it 
was  still  drier.  The  party  rambled  about 
Versailles,  and  viewed  the  palace  and  the 
menagerie.  Samuel  took  particular  care  to 
look  at  the  cygnets,  the  gulls,  the  black 
staffs,  the  rhinoceroses  with  their  horns 
broken,  the  young  elephants  with  their  tusks 
just  appearing,  the  brown  bears  putting  out 
their  paws,  the  camels  with  one  bunch.,  the 
dromedaries  with  two  bunches,  the  pelicans 
catching  fish  ;  and  he  expresses  his  regret 
that  he  could  not  have  a  good  look  at  the 
tigers ;  but  in  all  his  diary  there  is  not  a 
single  thought  about  the  literary  men  of 
Paris.  That  brilliant  galaxy  of  talent  to  him 
was  nothing ;  he  scarcely  seems  to  have  been 


aware  of  its  existence.  When  aikad  by  Bo*' 
well  to  give  him  an  account  of  bis  tra^vUi 
he  said,  that  he  had  **  seen  all  the  visibiHtibi 
of  Paris,"  and  the  greatest  person  of  his  ac- 
quaintance was  "  Colonel  Drumgold,  a  Terr 
high  man.  Sir,  the  head  of  the  Ecole  MSh- 
taire,  a  most  complete  character."  But  with 
all  his  English  prejudices,  Johnson  seems  to 
have  observed  more  than  Hume,  whose 
French  partialities  were  quite  as  decided  ; 
for  the  author  of  Taxation  no  Tyrantiy  at 
least  declared  that  *'  the  great  in  France  nre 
very  magnificently,  but  the  rest  very  misera- 
bly. There  is  no  happy  middle  state,  as  id 
England." 

It  was  in  1773,  and  agsdn  in  the  following 
year,  that  Burke  crossed  over  to  the  continent. 
He  could  not  have  gone  to  France  at  a  moire 
remarkable  time.  It  was,  indeed,  a  stranffe 
sight  that  presented  itself  to  the  gaze  or  a 
thinking  being.  Everything  that  could  dss- 
zle  the  eye  and  deceive  the  judgment  was 
displayed.  A  hectic  flush  of  loveliness  dis* 
guised  the  ravages  of  the  deadly  disease  that 
was  preying  upon  the  body  of  the  state. 
Never  had  literature  more  devoted  worship- 
pers ;  never  was  the  position  of  the  literary 
man  more  exalted:  all  Paris  was  at  his  feet. 
A  golden  age  was  about  to  come  upon  the 
earth.  Glorious  philosophy  would  be  more 
powerftil  than  the  monarch's  sceptre;  and 
false  priests  would  no  longer  hoodwink  the 
reason  of  mankind.  But  there  were  still 
some  less  pleasing  phenomena  preceding  the 
good  time  that  was  drawing  near.  The  old 
king  was  not  dead ;  he  and  his  mistresses 
still  encumbered  the  ground :  Louis  XV.  did 
not  wish  to  die.  The  monarchy  that  had 
lasted  for  so  many  centuries,  he  hoped  woold 
still  last  out  his  time  ;  and  Louis  XV.  prayed 
that  himself  and  France  might  live  jet  for 
many  years.  In  the  dark  alleys,  wretchedness 
and  misery  fretted  and  pined ;  the  squalid 
thousands  were  without  bread,  and  aimoat 
without  hope.  Yet  to  the  accomplished 
readers  of  the  Encyclopadia,  very  little  oconr* 
red  to  discourage  their  most  sanguine  dreams. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  happy  and  gay ;  and 
Burke  was  received  everywhere  with  adala- 
tion  and  smiles.  But  he  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  philosophers ;  some  of  them  learnt^ 
to  their  utter  astonishment,  that  during  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  he  called  them 
"  atheistical  conspirators,"  who  ought  to  be 
carefully  watched  by  all  governments.  He 
observed  with  great  care  the  nobility  and  the 
priesthood,  and  many  circumstances  occurred 
to  make  him  look  anxiously  for  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  new  reign. 
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Such  were  the  different  conclusions  to 
^rhich  Hume,  Johnson,  and  Burke  bad  ar- 
i-iyed.  Hume  died  shortly  afterwards,  and 
died  as  he  had  lived.  He  had  lived  content- 
edly in  a  delusion,  and  died  contentedly  in  a 
delusion.  Johnson,  also,  was  taken  away 
from  the  evils  that  were  to  come ;  his  deatn 
was  earnest  as  his  life  had  been  earnest. 
Burke  alone  lived  to  see  the  great  monil 
explosion  at  which  all  the  world  turned 
pale.  But  he  also  left  the  earth  before  the 
faintest  glimmering  of  a  better  day  was  seen 
through  the  black  clouds  that  lowered  over 
£urope. 

Although  Burke  did  not  live  to  see  the 
catastrophe  of  the  great  French  drama  that 
iie  watched  with  so  much  interest,  he  saw 
^he  United  States  become  great  and  power- 
ful, and,  contrary  to  the  prophecies  of  many 
people,  fully  capable  of  maintaining  their 
independence  against  all  enemies.    The  truth 
€7f  the  great  political    philosopher's  ideas 
l>ecame,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  abilities 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  very  soon  a  matter 
of  no  doubt. 

The  brilliant  success  with  which  Mr.  Pitt 
bad  conducted  the  last  great  war,  had  turned 
the  heads  of  the  English  people.  The  min- 
J^tcrs  appear  to  have  thought  that  victory 
^48  sure  to  accompany  the  English  arms. 
^e  delusion  was  soon  dispelled.  Session 
followed  session,  campaign  succeeded  cam- 

S^gn,  and   America   was  still   unsubdued. 
&ny  who  had  applauded  all  the  rash  meas- 
'p'^a  which  had  driven  the  colonists  to  rebel- 
^'^O,  began  to  awaken  from  their  dream.   The 
opposition  gathered  strength.     The  outcry 
•boiit  the  expenditure  began  to  be  very  loud. 
^I'elsnd  assumed  a  most  menacing  attitude. 
*«*e  sails  of  a  hostile  fleet  were  seen  from  the 
j^*^glish  shores.    Then  for  the  first  time  was 
J^^rd  the  cry  for  reform.     It   was    little 
**^^ded  by  the  ministers,  and  little  under- 
*^^Hxl  by  gentlemen  of  the  opposition.     As 
"*1al,  the  great  interests  of  the  state  were 
*'*   threatened  by  this  spirit.     At  this  time, 
J^th  the  profound    sagacity    that    always 
***^t.inguished  him,  Burke  first  brought  for- 
J[^rt  his  plan  of  economy,  and  on  the  4th  of 
'^^'bruary,  1Y80,  delivered  his  great  speech 
'^'^   economical  reform. 

Many  critics  have  considered  this  oration 

^  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  displays  of 

C'loquence.   None  of  his  speeches  ever  showed 

^ore  of  the  high  statesman-like  intellect  of  its 

*^thor.     He  is  here  not  treating  of  America, 

^f  India,  or  of  France ;  the  speech  is  devoted 

lo  the  internal  government  of  the  country, 

M  shows  how  skilfully  theory  and  practice 
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are  combined.  It  ought  to  be  studied  night 
and  day  by  those  who  profess  to  sneer  at 
all  eloquence  and  imagination,  and  assume  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  title  of  "  practical 
men." 

Since  Burke's  death,  all  statesmen  have 
professed  themselves  economists ;  and  it  is 
very  instructive  to  see  what  their  notions 
were  on  this  important  subject.  The  spirit 
of  this  speech  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
maxims  that  are  adopted  by  a  Very  popular 
school  of  reformers.  These  fashionable  doii- 
trines  are  all  built  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
best  to  economize  by  detail :  the  army  and 
navy  estimates  are  objected  to,  and  a  few 
hundred  pounds  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
ministers  is  prop'^sed.  This  is  considered 
economy.  Such  were  not  Burke's  ideas. 
Never  was  he  more  ready  to  inculcate  any 
truth,  than  that  there  is  a  great  and  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  revenue  of  a 
powerful  government,  and  the  receipts  of  a 
private  individual ;  between  the  affairs  of  a 
great  empire,  and  those  of  a  little  counting- 
house.  **  Elevate  your  minds,"  he  was  ever 
exclaiming,  "  to  the  importance  of  that  trust 
to  which  tlie  order  of  rrovidence  has  called 
you."  He  pointed  out  clearly  that  the  income 
of  a  great  nation  must  be  subject  to  many 
fluctuations,  which  never  could  disturb  the 
yearly  fortune  of  a  single  person,  and  that  it 
was  often  necessary  to  expend  the  public 
money  that  private  property  might  be  se- 
cured. A  merchant  would  of  course  look 
only  to  the  present.  To  him  whatever  made 
him  wealthy  must  be  the  first  object  of  his 
care.  His  ships  went  out  to  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  the  creditor  side  of  his  ledger  was 
a  delightful  spectacle,  his  name  was  of  great 
weight  on  the  exchange.  What  could  a 
merchant  desire  more  ? 

But  the  statesman's  eyes  cannot  always  be 
fixed  on  the  fleeting  panorama  of  the  hour. 
Society  is  something  more  than  a  multitude 
of  units,  connected  together  by  the  chain  of 
profit  and  loss.  The  statesman  must  there- 
fore have  long  views.  He  is  the  inheritor  of 
an  entailed  estate,  handed  down  through 
countless  ages,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  and  he  is  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  and 
unfettered  to  the  countless  ages  that  are  yet  to 
come  after  him,  as  wave  after  wave  of  human- 
ity strikes  against  the  shores  of  the  world, 
and  then  again  sinks  into  the  great  ocean  of 
the  past.  Thus  the  state  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.  As  of  the  coral  reef,  life 
has  arisen  from  death;  the  firesides  of  the 
present  generation  are  situated  on  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  and  the  hearths  of  our  chil- 
li 
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dren  may  be  held  on  our  tombs.  Men  are 
not,  however,  entirely  forgotten:  the  laws  of 
the  land  are  their  monuments,  and  ought  to 
be  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  their  children. 
Thus  society  is  composed  of  ]ife  and  death, 
of  old  age,  matured  manhood,  youth,  and  in- 
fancy, of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
All  IS  linked  together  by  a  sacred  bond.  So- 
ciety therefore  becomes  indeed  a  contract; 
but  it  is  a  contract  between  those  who  have 
been  before,  those  who  now  are,  and  those 
who  are  yet  to  be ;  between  the  grave,  the 
altar,  and  the  cradle.  Individuals  then  be- 
come as  nothing  in  the  great  commonwealth 
of  ages. 

These,  if  we  understand  what  Burke  has 
said,  were  his  notions  of  society.  From  these 
it  followed  that  even  in  his  professed  econom- 
ical plan,  he  considered  economy  as  merely 
of  secondary  importance. 

Lord  North  praised  the  bills,  and  then 
defeated  them ;  but  it  was  only  a  momentary 
defeat.  The  hours  of  the  ministry  were 
numbered.  Even  their  stanchest  supporters 
began  to  waver,  and  in  the  January  of  1782, 
they  at  length  resigned.  .  High-sounding  as 
had  been  all  their  manifestoes,  nothing  could 
be  more  humiliating  than  their  downfall. 
They  had  doubled  the  national  debt,  invaded 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  thrown  away 
thirteen  colonies,  and  left  England  full  of 
misery,  doubt,  discord,  darkness,  and  ruin. 
They  seem  at  length  to  have  died  of  utter 
inanition;  they  had  done  all  the  harm  they 
possiUy  could  do  to  their  country,  and  re- 
signed when  their  powers  of  destruction  were 
exhausted.  They  retired ;  and  none  cried, 
**  God  bless  them."  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
called  them  his  political  friends,  who  had 
written  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  and  who 
hated  the  name  of  America  during  the  war, 
shook  his  head,  and  whispered  confidentially 
to  Bos  well,  that  matters  were  not  as  they 
ought  to  be;  and  on  the  20th  of  January, 
when  the  resignation  of  his  friends  was  an- 
nounced, returned  thanks  to  Heaven  as  he 
prayed  with  Black  Frank,  and  afterwards  de- 
clared that  "  such  a  bunch  of  imbecility  never 
disgraced  a  nation."  The  ghost  of  Gren- 
ville  alone  might  regret  these  misfortunes, 
as  it  fled  weeping  to  the  shades  below. 

The  new  administration  under  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  was  then  formed ;  and  Burke 
was  made  a  Right  Honorable,  and  Paymas- 
ter of  the  Forces.  His  beloved  bills  on 
Economical  Reform  were  brought  in  with  all 
the  authority  of  government,  and  after  re- 
ceiving some  very  important  curtailments, 
became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 


f  It  has  been  said  that  Burke's  provinee 
'  history,  and  that  had  he  devoted  himself  to 
that  branch  of  literature,  he  would  have  been 
the  greatest  historian  that  ever  lived.  It 
might  be  so)  but  we  very  much  doubt  k. 
His  sketches  of  his  contemporaries  are  cer- 
tainly most  admirable ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  drawn  in  the  manner  of  a  histo- 
rian. They  are  perfectly  well  adapted  to 
the  place  in  which  we  find  them;  thej 
illustrate  very  finely  his  political  philosophy. 
But  the  only  avowed  historical  work  that  he 
did  write,  the  Ahridgment  of  English  IBm* 
lory,  is  assuredly  not  one  of  his  most  valuaUe 
compositions. 

We  are  far  from  thinking,  with  Mr.  Carlyle» 
that  a  great  poet  may  be  a  great  anything ; 
for  all  the  history  of  genius  shows  that  the 
very  yearning  after  one  species  of  excellenee 
prevents  any  high  excellence  of  another  kind. 
Genius  is,  perhaps,  not  such  a  mechanical 
thing,  such  a  creature  of  circumstancea,  aa» 
were  this  doctrine  correct,  it  certainly  would 
be. 

But  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  la- 
mentable, than  the  struggles  of  misplaced 
genius :  circumstances  contending  against 
nature;  the  high-mettled  race-horse  drag- 
ging a  coal-cart.  Yet  it  is  no  easy  thing  (or 
sucQ  a  man  to  be  quite  chained  down  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  world;  the  spirit  is  not 
easily  confined  by  the  bars  of  a  prison ;  if  it 
be  true  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church,  still  more  is  it  true  that» 
from  the  tomb  of  a  heart-broken  great  man, 
a  celestial  light  arises,  and  illuminates  the 
world.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  not  when  the 
horizon  is  blackest,  when  he  is  most  unfor* 
tunate,  that  he  is  the  most  to  be  pitied. 
The  darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  nearest  the 
dawn ;  but  it  is  through  the  morning  mista 
that  the  precipices,  the  mountains,  the  tor- 
rents, and  all  natural  objects,  appear  most 
terrible.  It  is  then  that  a  tree  becomes  a 
spectre,  a  peaceful  valley  a  yawning  chasm, 
and  the  rattling  of  carriage- wheels  the  rum- 
bling of  an  earthquake.  Total  darkness  raaj 
be,  therefore,  better  than  partial  light.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  observe  the  noble  spirit,  that 
has  laughed  at  poverty,  misfortune,  and 
neglect,  pining  when  the  hour  of  a  deceitful 
prosperity  is  over-clouded.  Thus  it  was 
with  Burke.  Johnson  said  that,  of  all  the 
men  he  had  ever  known,  Burke  seemed  to 
be  the  most  equable  in  his  spirits,  that  he 
appeared  always  cheerful,  good-humored, 
and  contented.  But  a  very  interesting  leUer 
to  Lord  Rockingham,  in  1774,  just  before*the 
I  general  election  of  that  year,  still  remains  as 
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9  that  Burke's  sptriti  wen  nrj  far 
from  being  altraja  the  same,  however  little 
be  might  be  incluied  to  wear  bis  heart  upon 
hia  sleeve. 

Some  priTmte  cironmstnnces  made  it  necea- 
sary  that  Burke  should  not  ait  in  Parliament 
i^ain  for  Weodorer.     Or  this  he  writes : — 

"  In  this  difficulty,  which  is  anperadded  to  othen, 
sometimei,  wben  I  am  ilnne,  in  spite  of  all  mjr 
eflbrts,  I  fait  into  a  melancholy  which  is  inezprcs- 
siUe ;  and  to  which  if  I  gave  wiij,  I  shoala  not 
centinae  long  under  it,  but  mait  toistlly  sink ;  yet 
I  do  assure  yoa,  that  partly,  and  indeed  princiDally, 
by  the  force  of  nilurel  ^ood  spirits,  and  partly  by 
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for  whom  I  mast  live  as  Ions  as  God  pleases,  and 
in  what  way  he  pleaiea.  whether  I  ought  uot 
totally  to  abandon  ibis  public  station,  for  which  1 
«m  so  iiufit,  and  have  of  course  been  to  unfortu- 
nate, I  know  not.  It  is  certainly  not  so  easy  to 
■nange  me  in  it  as  it  has  been  hitherto.  Most 
•saoredly  I  never  will  put  my  feet  within  the  doors 
«f  8l  Stephen's  Chapel,  withont  being  aa  much 

my  own  master  as  hitherto  I  have  been,  and  at 

liberty  to  pursue  the  same  coutm." 

This  was  but  a  momentary  sinking  of  the 
heart.  Bnrke  was  ^ain  solicited  to  stand 
for  WendoTer,  and  was  elected  for  both 
Ifalton  and  Bristol. 

At  the  time  when  Bristol  did  itself  the 
honor  to  choose  Barke  as  one  of  ita  rep- 
resentatives, it  was  the  second  city  of  the 
kingdom.  As  yet,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Olssgow  did  not 
threaten  the  pre-eminence  of  the  metropolis. 
L(Hidon  wns  first  and  Bristol  second.  The 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  friends  were 
held  in  honor  hy  the  British  merchants. 
Qrenville  had  set  their  opinion  at  defiance ; 
but  Burke  had  always  his  honse  open  for 
ihem,  and  hia  ears  were  always  ready  to 
litleD  to  their  complaints. 

But  Burke  waa  the  very  antithesis  of  a 
democraticol  poliUcian.  He  was  far  too 
mnch  in  earnest,  far  too  philosophical,  to 
sbandon  his  ideas  to  the  enthusiasm  of  bis 
eonatitnente.  Hence  the  speech  that  he 
delivered  on  returning  thanks  for  hb  election, 
m  one  of  the  calmest  and  most  reasoning  of 
all  the  productions  of  his  mind.  It  has  all 
the  judgment  of  the  closet ;  no  academic 
lecture  could  ever  eihilnt  less  peaston ;  and 
academic  lectures,  as  we  all  know,  are  very 
pasaionless  things.  Even  at  that  time  an  in- 
cident occurred,  which  waa  very  ominous  of 
wbkt  followed,  and  we  could  almost  believe 


that  Bnrke  foresaw  his  disagreement  with 
the  good  constituents  who  rejected  him  six 
years  after  they  had  first  made  him  member 
for  Bristol.  A  popular  politician  must  pay 
continued  worship  to  Kemesis ;  the  waves  on 
the  beach  at  Bristol  were  more  stable  than 
the  minds  of  that  great  commercial  const!- 
tnency.  The  newly  elected  member  dis- 
claimed the  idea  that  Parliament  was  an 
assembly  of  delegates,  or  that  the  member 
af  each  county  and  town  was  a  mere  ambas- 
sador of  the  electors. 

One  fine  September  day,  in  the  year  17B0, 
the  noonday  sun  shone  on  a  strange  sight  at 
the  Bristol  Ouildhal).  The  greatest  states- 
man and  politician  of  that  generation,  or  of 
any  generation,  stood  forward  to  vindicate 
his  parliamentary  life  for  the  sii  years  during 
which  he  had  been  the  member  for  that  city. 
He  had  manfully  struggled  against  all  the 
powers  of  the  court,  shoved  aside  on  every 
occasion  the  glittering  bait  of  corruption  ; 
though  poor  himself,  he  had  withstood 
every  temptation  of  wealth,  honor  and  ap- 
plause;  he  had  striven 'to  preserve  the 
empire  from  civil  war ;  he  had  foretold  the 
consequences  of  all  the  insane  violence  with 
which  the  ministers  goaded  their  fcUow-roen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  mother-country ;  he  had 
endeavored  to  unite  subordination  with  lib- 
erty, peace  and  quiet  with  energy  and  pro- 
gress ;  he  had  lubored  night  and  day  in  the 
a^irs  of  the  empire ;  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  private  iDteresta  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and  might  be  seen  full  of  ardor, 
running  about  on  their  business,  like  a  ship- 
broker,  to  the  custom-houses  and  wharves, 
the  Treasury  and  the  Admiralty;  he  had 
endeavored    to   introduce   a   great  plan    of 

Jiublic  economy  ;  he  had  applied  most  en* 
ightened  commercial  principles  to  Ireland, 
but  at  the  same  time  refused  to  join  in  the 
insolent  triumphs  and  narrow  provincial  pre- 
judices of  bis  native  country  :  for  conceding 
this  act  of  commercial  jnstjce  be  had  become 
unpopular  at  Bristol ;  for  thinking  it  no  more 
than  justice,  he  had  become  unpopular  in 
Ireland ;  be  had  exerted  himself,  like  a  true 
pbilatithropist,  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
those  who  were  confined  in  prison  for  debt, 
and  acknowledged  himself  a  debtor  to  the 
debtors;  he  had  contended  for  liberty  of 
conscience  for  nil  men  of  all  denominations  ; 
he  had  strenuously  attempted  to  infuse  a 
liberal  end  enlightened  spirit  into  the  BriUsh 
legislature  ;  he  had  been  elected  without  the 
least  chicanery  or  flattery  ;  and  now,  ns  he 
stood  before  them,  be  disdained  to  apologiie 
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for  what  he  had  done  during  the  six  eventful 
years  since  his  election.  Ibis  was  a  noble 
spectacle.  There  is  something  sublime  and 
heroic  in  the  conduct  of  Burke  at  this  mo- 
ment. It  affords  a  complete  answer  to 
those  who  say  that  he  pursued  highly  popu- 
lar courses  at  all  times  before  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  his  later 
years,  but  not  more  so  than  the  very  first 
act  of  his  public  life.  Never  since  the  House 
of  Commons  became  a  great  branch  of  the 
British  legislature,  had  any  of  its  representa- 
tives, in  the  short  period  of  six  years,  done 
so  much  as  Burke  did  while  he  represented 
Bristol.  It  would  seem  that  no  member  ever 
had  a  better  claim,  not  only  to  be  a^ain 
elected,  but  to  be  in  every  way  applauded. 
Burke,  however,  was  rejected.  Philosophy, 
wisdom,  and  eloquence  arc  as  nothing  to  minds 
inflamed  with  party  zeal,  religious  animosity, 
and  selfish  prejudices.  Bristol  was  one  of 
the  most  independent  constituencies  of  the 
kingdom.  Amid  the  coming  political  storms, 
perhaps  this  part  of  Burke  s  life  may  be 
worthy  of  some  consideration. 

The  little  borough  of  Mai  ton  again  received 
the  great  philosopher,  and  Burke  had  had 
quite  enough  experience  of  great  constituen- 
cies ever  again  to  trust  to  their  discernment. 
He  represented  Mai  ton  until  he  retired  from 
Parliament,  and  his  son  succeeded  him  in  that 
representation. 

His  brief  career  of  office  was  eminently 
disinterested.  But  his  aristocratic  friends 
were  by  no  means  very  ardent  and  grateful. 
It  must  ever  remain  as  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  the  man  who  had  so  long  led  the  oppo- 
sition, who  had  displayed  every  power  of  the 
statesman,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  patriot,  who  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party,  and  had  kept  it  steadily  in  the 
true  constitutional  course  amid  all  the  quick- 
sands of  seventeen  years,  was  not  thought 
worthy  of  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  when  the 
Rockingham  party  acceded  to  power. 
Younger  men  with  long  pedigrees  were  con- 
sidered better  fitted  to  serve  the  party  calling 
itself  Hberal,  than  Edmund  Burke,  who  was 
only  the  greatest  man  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Had  he  immediately  abandoned  the 
party  for  ever,  and  united  at  once  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  as  some  of  these  hereditary  legislators 
said  he  wished  to  do,  a  few  years  later,  as- 
suredly it  was  not  for  them  to  accuse  him  of 
apostasy. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
might  well  appear  to  have  released  Burke 
from  a  political  fidelity  that  had  been  so  ill- 
requited.      But  he  proceeded  in  the  same 


course  without  hesitation .  The  affairs  of  Indift 
had  been  for  awhile  put  out  of  view  during 
the  American  war,  but  as  that  war  was 
brought  to  a  close,  the  Eastern  empire  now 
received  Burke's  constant  attention.  The 
energy,  the  industry,  the  determination,  the 
eloquence,  the  principles  that  he  had  hitherto 
devoted  to  America,  he  now  brought  to  bear 
on  India.  But  the  difficulties  were  still  more 
numerous.  America  was  at  least  colonized  by 
Englishmen,  and  bore  the  impress  of  the  Eng- 
lish character ;  although  the  colonies  were  not 
well  understood,  yet  they  were  at  least  not 
entirely  unknown.  On  India  the  cloud  of  igno* 
ranee  gathered  in  thick  darkness.  Strange 
tales  reached  the  ears  about  palaces  of  gold 
and  ivory,  myriads  of  camels  with  their  palan- 
quins, turbaned  guards  covered  with  jewels, 
heaps  of  diamonds,  widows  burning  them- 
selves on  funeral  piles,  parents  tossing  their 
children  into  the  Ganges,  worshippers  throw- 
ing themselves  under  the  cars  of  idols,  princes 
surrounded  with  slaves,  women  carefully 
shrouded  from  the  gaze  of  men,  valleys  black 
with  jungle,  whence  the  howl  of  the  tiger  and 
the  laugh  of  the  hyena  were  echoed— of  ra- 
jahs, durbars,  banians,  polygars,  duans,  pol- 
lams,  soucars,  zemindars,  soubahs,  and  other 
barbarous  things  quite  incomprehensible  to 
plain  English  people.  Our  countrymen  had  not 
laid  aside  the  idea  that  they  were  only  island** 
ers  ;  they  did  -not  know  what  a  high  station 
they  had  to  fulfil.  Members  and  electors  had 
just  the  same  degree  of  knowledge,  and  that 
was  no  knowledge  at  all,  about  our  Indian 
empire.  They  had  not  yet  learnt  to  look  at 
Great  Britain  in  her  imperial  capacity:  so  sud- 
den, so  wonderful  had  been  the  establishment 
of  our  dominion  in  the  East,  that  India  was  re- 
garded as  freebooters  regard  their  prey,  and 
not  as  a  trust  that  involved  the  prosperity  of 
millions,  for  whose  welfare  the  ruling  people 
were  responsible.  So  late  as  t-en  years  ago, 
a  great  writer,  in  an  essay  on  Lord  Olive, 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  writing 
on  a  subject  that  to  educated  English  gentle- 
men had  so  little  interest. 

Burke,  after  spending  his  mornings  on 
India  committees,  and  all  his  leisure  hours 
in  studying  Indian  details,  found  himself 
shortly  in  a  new  world,  of  which  his  coun- 
trymen had  no  idea.  With  all  his  usual 
ardor,  he  set  himself  to  understand  the  great 
questions  that  arose  out  of  this  subject. 
When  he  had  once  grasped  them,  he  laid 
aside  all  European  prejudices,  all  notions 
that  the  Hindoos  and  the  Mussulmans  were 
in  a  state  of  subjugation.  A  crime  committed 
in  India  appeared  to  him  in  the  same  light  as 
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a  crime  committed  in  Eogland.  The  poorest 
native  who  ate  his  rice  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Company,  was,  in  his  eyes,  as  worthy  of 
protection  as    any    free-born    Englishman. 
Cabinet  ministers  were  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  considering  the  millions  as  mere  machines 
for  taxation ;  but  Burke  felt  that  all  these 
"   mulUtudes  were  really  individuals,  and  that 
each  individual  was  a  human  being.     Hence 
his  blood  boiled  with  indignation  as  he  read 
of  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  two  Begums ; 
and  hence  he  sympathized  so  deeply  with  the 
sufferings  of  Marie  Antoinette.   The  two  Bo- 
gums,  indeed,  dwelt  at  Fyzabad,  and  were  the 
mother  and  wife  of  the  late  Nabob  of  Oude ; 
Marie  Antoinette  resided  at  Versailles,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  wife 
of  the  King  of  France ;  they  were  both  foully 
wronged  and  tortured  under  pretence  of  pub- 
lic good ;  and  Burke  felt  as  acutely  for  the 
misery  of  the  Indian  princesses,  as  of  the 
Queen  of  France.     A  son,  after  being  plun- 
dered himself,  was  instigated  and  even  forced 
by  a  British  statesman  to  plunder  his  own  mo- 
ther.    Her  castle  was  stormed,  her  most  de- 
voted servants  put  into  irons,  and  toi'tured. 
No  buccaneer  had  ever  used  more  barbarity  in 
getting  the  treasures  of  hifi  victims,  than  a 
Governor- General  of  the  East  India  Company 
bad  thought  himself  right  in  exercising>  be- 
cause, forsooth,  the  Directors  were  clamorous 
for  money.  For  money  the  greatest  crimes  are 
perpetrated ;  and  it  is  to  prevent  those  enormi- 
ties that  governments  are  established.     For 
money  an  English  statesman  agreed  to  let  out 
the  bravery  and  skill  of  the  English  armies, 
and  a  gallant  nation  was  given  over  to  a 
Cruel  tyrant,  to  be  robbed,  murdered,  and 
extirpated.    The  only  defence  that  has  ever 
been  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  those  bloody 
^nd  barbarous  measures  is,  that  the  Governor- 
CB-eneral  robbed  and  murdered,  not  for  himself, 
\>at  for  his  employers,  and  that  all  his  wicked 
^^tions   proceeded  froni  misdirected   public 
Spirit.     He  was  not  sordid,  he  was  not  rnpa- 
<2ioiis,  he  did  not  love  blood ;  and  what  he 
^^d  was  from  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
«;ry. 

The  pretence  of  public  good  hafe  always 
^en  made  for  every  great  crime  that  stains 
the  history  of  the  world.  Public  good  was 
alleged  as  some  justification  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  for  the  alternate  massacres 
of  Marius  and  Sylla,  for  the  murder  of  Socra- 
tes, for  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  Albigenses,  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  the  auto- 
da-fen  of  Spain,  for  the  fires  in  Smithfield, 
for  the  dragoonings  of  Louis  XIV.   All  these 


great  crimes,  Burke  in  his  different  writings 
has  execrated ;  and  he  laughed  with  bitter 
irony  at  the  excuses  their  apologists  had  of- 
fered. No  frightful  outrage  that  ever  was 
perpetrated  has  wanted  defenders ;  and  even 
defenders  of  great  name.  Seneca  wrote  in 
defence  of  Nero,  and  the  bloody  assizes  of 
Jefferies  have  had  their  white-washers.  It 
was  under  pretence  of  public  good,  that  the 
Protestant  Association  fanned  the  fiames  that 
in  the  year  lYSO  threatened  London  with  a 
general  conflagaration.  It  was  under  the  pre- 
tence of  public  good,  that  two  years  later,  as 
we  have  before  said,  Hastings  thought  himself 
justified  in  setting  at  defiance  all  natural  in- 
stincts, all  private  rights,  when  he  obliged 
Cheyte  Sing  to  disregard  every  filial  feeling, 
and  commit  a  base  wrong  on  his  mother,  it 
was  under  the  same  miserable  pretext  that  the 
September  massacres  in  Paris  were  commit- 
ted, and  all  the  frightful  crimes  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. Burke  condemned  the  Protestant 
Association,  he  condemned  the  revolutionists, 
and  he  oonderrned  Hastings.  It  must  be 
observed  that  he  always  valued  himself  on 
his  consistency,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
key  to  his  public  life.  Whether  his  opin- 
ions were  right  or  wrong,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. 

When  Hastings'  public  spirit  is  pleaded  in 
excuse  for  his  public  crimes,  and  when 
Burke's  conduct  is  spoken  of  as  violent  and 
fanatical,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
Burke  never  believed  in  the  possibility  of  con- 
victing the  Governor- General.  lie  knew  the 
House  of  Lords  too  well.  He  knew  that  the 
cause  of  India  gained  nothing  by  his  advo- 
cacy, for  he  was  more  unpopular  than  the 
veriest  machine  of  office  or  the  most  corrupt 
minion  of  the  court  had  ever  been.  He  knew 
well  that  in  the  eves  of  worldly  politicians, 
success,  like  chanty,  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.  Hastings  was  certainly  no  ordinary 
man.  Rome  never  set  an  abler  proconsul 
over  any  of  her  conquered  provinces.  Fear- 
less, resolute,  full  of  resources,  unconquerable 
by  adversity,  clear-sighted  in  all  his  schemes, 
often  changing  his  means,  but  never  losing 
sight  of  his  end,  patient  under  every  diffi- 
culty, steady,  ardent,  sagacious,  he  was,  in- 
deed, a  practical  statesman.  Had  his  energies 
been  called  forth  in  Europe,  where  rules 
were  laid  down  that  could  not  be  easily  bro- 
ken through,  he  might  have  left  a  spotless 
name.  Many  men,  with  intentions  no  purer 
than  his,  have  never  had  their  actions  ques- 
tioned. But,  unhappily,  the  social  state  of 
India  at  that  time,  if  it  called  forth  his 
abilities,  also  called  forth  the  evil  qualities 
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of  his  nature.  The  history  of  his  long  and 
eventful  administration  must  be  allowed  even 
by  his  warmest  advocates  to  contain  many 
blemishes ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  very  difficult 
moral  and  political  question.  With  this  sub- 
ject we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do,  except 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  Burke's  conduct ;  and 
in  whatever  light  Hastings'  public  character 
may  be  regarded,  the  crimes  with  which  it 
was  sullied  afford  a  sufficient  justification  of 
his  great  accuser.  They  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  turning  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
Correspondence,  p.  42,  will  see  a  most  im- 
portant letter  from  Burke  to  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis about  the  affairs  of  India.  He  declares 
plainly  that  all  he  could  expect  would  be  to 
justify  himself,  and  that  he  was  quite  aware, 
under  present  circumstances,  how  impracti- 
cable it  was  to-  convict  Hastings.  This 
remarkable  letter  is  dated  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1785,  before  the  inexplicable  conduct 
of  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  Burke  never  be- 
lieved that  he  could  convict  the  Governor- 
General,  why  did  he  devote  so  many  years 
of  intense  labor  to  that  hopeless  object? 
Why  did  he  declare,  in  one  of  his  latest 
works  after  the  trial  had  been  decided,  that 
it  was  on  this  public  duty  that  he  valued 
himself  most  ?  It  was  not  surely  for  the 
gratification  of  any  idle  vanity,  nor  for  the 
wreaking  of  any  private  vengeance.  The 
B«v.  Mr.  Gleig  may  think  it  becoming  in 
him,  as  the  panegyrist  of  Hastings,  and  the 
friend  of  Hastings'  family,  to  suggest  some 
discreditable  motives  for  Burke's  actions,  but 
if  his  life  and  character  do  not  prove  the 
falsehood  of  these  suggestions,  we  are  not 
disposed,  and  have  neither  time  nor  space, 
to  say  anything  about  the  matter.  Was  the 
conduct  of  Hastings  so  spotless  that  any  one 
who  found  fault  with  it  must  of  necessity  be 
acting  under  personal  malevolence  ?  A.nd 
though  Burke  did  not  succeed  in  convicting 
him,  did  he  do  no  good  by  devoting  so  many 
years  to  this  business,  and  bringing  it  before 
the  world  ? 

When  he  afterwards  said  that  this  was  the 
most  important  business  of  his  life,  and  that 
which,  if  he  had  to  be  rewarded  at  all,  was 
most  deserving  of  reward,  he  was  not  speak- 
ing like  a  maniac.  Tliough  nominally  un- 
successful, success  had  really  crowned  his 
labors  ;  though  apparently  defeated,  he  was 
not  disgraced.  Many  years  before  Hastings 
returned  from  India,  and  even  previous  to 
many  of  his  questionable  actions,  Burke  had 
complained  bitterly  of  the  neglect  that  Par- 


liament showed  to  the  newly-acquired  empire 
in  the  East.     He  spoke  with  scorn  of  the 
prevalent  notion,  that  there  was  one  morality 
for  Europe,  and  another  for  India,  and  aaid 
that  the  Indian  government  would  never  aot 
properly  until  some  great  offender  met  with 
deserved  punishment.     Hb  object,  then,  m 
accusing  Hastings,  was  to  make  a  great  and 
memorable  example,  from  which  all  future 
Indian  governors  might  take  warning.    With 
this  object,  he  selected  the  greatest  man  who 
had  ruled  the  Elastern  dominions,  the  man 
who  had  been  longest  in  power,  who  had 
shown  the  most  abilities  as  a  ruler,  and  who 
had  the  most  frequently  set  at  naught  the 
plain  rules  of  law  and  justice,  when  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Company's  interests. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  sought  out  "  the 
captain-general  of  iniquity,"  and  struck  with 
all  his  might  at  this  leader's  towering  crest. 
He  subjected  Hastings  to  such  a  searching 
examination  as  perhaps  no  human  being  had 
ever  before  undergone.     If  the  GovemcM'- 
General  was  not  formally  condemned  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  assuredly  he  did  not  pass 
quite  scatheless  through  the  ordeal ;  and  if 
Burke  did  not  brand  the  man  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  great  criminal,  his  ultimate 
object  in  prosecuting  the  offender  was  faHy 
attained.     That  object  was  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  India.     It  was  to  protect  the 
natives  from  oppression,  to  teach  the  East 
India  Company  some  respect  for  public  faith, 
to  apply  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  to  the 
government  of  India,   that  he  spent  manyi 
years  of  a  most  valuable  life.     He  taught 
the  proudest  British  proconsul  of  the  ^st 
that  distance  did  not  annihilate  the  great  in- 
stincts of  right  and  wrong  which  the  Author 
of  mankind  had  implanted  in  the  human 
breast,  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  would 
be  called  to  account  for  every  public  action, 
that  might  did  not  always  mean  right,  that 
though  seas  rolled  between  India  and  Eng- 
land, yet  the  English  love  of  honesty,  the 
English  hatred  of  oppression,  the  English 
punishment  of  injustice,  could  extend  even 
to  Hindostan. 

Was  «not  Burke,  then,  successful  ?  Was 
he  wrong  in  believing  the  impeachment  a 
sacred  duty,  which  he  was  called  by  every 
law  of  God  and  man  to  perform  ?  The  his- 
tory of  India  since  that  time  affords  a  sufil- 
cient  excuse  for  all  his  violence,  in  what  he 
sincerely  believed  to  be  a  holy  war  against 
Indian  oppression ;  for,  from  the  time  of 
Hastings'  impeachment  began  the  purificatioii 
of  our  Indian  government.  Men  might  dififor 
about  the  merits  of  the  old  man  who  was 
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UfiDg  qtnetly  at  Dajlesford,  bat  his  most 
enthusiastic  admirers,  when  thej  became 
ralers  of  India,  were  very  careful  not  to.  imi- 
tate his  crimes.  Lord  Olive,  indeed,  ventured, 
daring  his  last  mission  in  the  East,  to  intro- 
dace  great  public  reforms  into  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  effected  little,  and  the  effects 
of  that  little  were  soon  done  away.  Most 
certainly  it  is  not  to  him  we  owe  the  benevo- 
lent and  philanthropic  system  that  has  been 
more  or  less  pursued  during  the  present 
century ;  and  we  should  have  thought  higher 
of  Lord  Olive's  merits  as  an  Eastern  reformer, 
had  not  many  of  the  greatest  abuses  against 
which  he  afterwards  vainly  struggled,  sprung 
from  his  own  deplorable  breach  of  faith. 
He  was  the  first  Indian  commander  who 
sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  there  being  one  mo- 
laKty  for  Europe  and  another  for  the  East. 
Hssungs  may  have  believed  himself  to  be 
only  following  the  pernicious  example  that 
Chatham's  "heaven-born  general  "  first  set, 
and  the  greatest  corruption,  mal-administra- 
tioD,  peculation,  and  oppression  continued 
after  Olive's  aching  heart  was  at  peace  in  its 
qidet  grave.  The  Hindoos  may  reverence 
the  statue  of  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  they 
may  bless  the  memory  of  the  many  wise  and 
good  men  who  have  endeavored  to  elevate 
them  in  the  ranks  of  social  beings  ;  but  that 
all  this  has  been  done,  and  more  than  this 
wQi  be  done,  is  principally  due  to  the  noble 
exertions  of  a  man  who  had  never  set  his 
foot  on  Indian  ground,  and  whose  name  the 
natives  had  never  heard. 

Burke  took  the  same  delight  in  contem- 
plating Hindostan  as  he  did  in  contemplating 
Amenca.  The  contrast  of  the  civilization  of 
the  two  countries  was  peculiarly  interesting 
to  his  mind.  India  spolce  to  him  of  the  past, 
of  many  races,  many  languages,  many  reli- 
gions ;  of  princes  who  had  ruled  great  cm- 
pffes,  while  we  were  yet  in  the  woods ;  of 
literature,  science,  and  art,  different  from  any 
that  Europeans  had  yet  studied;  of  the 
changing  scenes,  like  the  advancing  and  re- 
eetog  of  a  deluge,  which  the  history  of  the 
Arab,  Tartar,  and  Persian  invasions  presented. 
Nor  with  all  his  violence,  and  all  his  so-called 
bias  of  passion,  do  the  charges  he  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Oommons,  and  the  most 
able  reports  that  he  drew  up,  contain  any 
wild  notions,  or  great  exaggerations.  We 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  examine  the 
statements  on  which  the  charges  against 
Hastings  were  founded,  and  we  mi^ht  say  of 
Burke's  writings  on  this  subject,  what  Mr. 
Macaulay  says  of  the  Thoughts  on  the  Causes 
of  the  Present  Discontents;  there  is  scarcely 


a  single  touch  unsubstantiated  by  facts  of 
unquestionable. authority.  The  premises  of 
both  Hastings'  accusers  and  advocates  were, 
indeed,  nearly  the  same;  they  began  to  differ 
when  the  conclusion  was  to  be  drawn.  To 
his  friends,  Hastings'  patriotic  motives  were 
everything ;  to  Burke,  these  patriotic  motives 
were  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  acts  of 
wrong  and  mjustice  of  which  the  Governor- 
General  was  accused. 

This  desire  to  effect  a  great  public  reform 
in  India,  this  devotion  of  all  his  energy  and 
ability  to  the  service  of  the  suffering  natives, 
accounts  sufficiently  for  his  conduct  during 
the  stormy  period  of  the  coalition  ministry. 
In  the  able  "  Motion  relative  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,"  after  the  general  election 
which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  party  of  Fox 
and  North,  the  principles  on  which  Burke 
acted  are  fully  explained.  The  motion,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  was  not  a  party  mea- 
sure ;  it  was  moved  by  Burke,  and  seconded 
by  Windham ;  and  was  made  without  any 
encouragement  from  Fox  or  his  immediate 
friends.  From  this,  and  from  some  circum- 
stances shortly  following,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  public  and  private  friendship  of 
Burke  and  Fox  was  not  so  very  cordial  even 
at  this  time,  and  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  not  necessary  to  show  the  hollo wness  of 
this  seeming  union.  Events,  indeed,  had 
thrown  these  two  men  together,  but  they 
had  little  in  common.  Oharles  Fox  had  as- 
suredly many  good,  great,  and  amiable  quali- 
ties, but  to  people  who  know  the  history  of 
those  times,  and  who  are  not  inclined  to 
worship  as  saints  all  the  leaders  of  a  certain 
party,  it  seems  mere  nonsense  to  call  him 
"  the  greatest  parliamentary  defender  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.'*  He  was  as  bad  a  re- 
presentative of  pure  liberalism,  as  Pitt  was 
of  pure  toryism.  With  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Pitt  might  have  become  the  champion  of  the 
Whigs,  and  Fox  the  champion  of  the  Tories. 
Pitt  commenced  his  public  career  as  a  par- 
liamentary reformer  and  as  a  respectable 
democrat;  and  Fox  in  his  early  days  sup- 
ported the  Middlesex  election,  and  set  all 
public  opinion  at  defiance.  Now,  during  all 
these  times,  Burke  acted  consistently  with 
himself  and  his  avowed  principles.  No  man 
advocated  the  constitutional  cause  so  power- 
fully during  the  debates  on  Wilkes  and  Mid- 
dlesex; he  at  all  times  spoke  and  wrote 
against  a  change  in  the  representation ;  he  at 
all  times  condemned  abstract  principles,  and 
any  violent  and  sudden  innovations;  even 
while  he  was  composing  ihe  Letters  on  a 
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Regicide  Peaces  he  corresponded  with  Grat- 
tan  on  Catholic  emancipation^  and  with  Dun- 
das  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Pitt, 
it  is  now  well  known,  had  very  much  the 
same  ideas  as  Fox  about  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Both  these  official  statesmen,  when 
the  great  convulsion  first  burst  forth,  spoke 
of  it  as  an  unmixed  good.  It  was  a  dawning 
of  a  happy  day  for  the  French  nation ;  the 
future  was  all  briglit  and  glorious  to  France 
and  the  world.  The  Bastille  had  scarcely 
fallen,  the  ruins  were  still  smoking,  when 
from  out  of  its  ashes  Burke  thought  he  saw 
a  frightful  spectre  ascend,  and  stand  glaring 
with  fiery  eyes,  and  menacing  with  out- 
stretched arm  all  the  palaces  and  sceptres, 
art  and  civilization  of  Europe.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  him  acting  in  any  manner  but  in 
that  which  he  did,  at  all  the  different  periods 
of  his  life.  He  often  met  with  "  partings  of 
the  ways,"  but  he  never  seems  for  a  moment 
to  have  hesitated  in  the  course  which  he  took. 
This  cannot  be  said  either  of  Fox  or  Pitt, 
and  all  this  is  necessary  to  understand  well, 
if  the  last  act  of  Burke*s  life  is  to  be  rightly 
appreciated. 

In  all  the  Indian  details.  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis was  at  Burke's  elbow,  and  perhaps  was 
at  one  time  too  much  trusted,  and  had  far 
too  much  influence  over  the  impetuous  ora- 
tor. They  were  certainly  on  most  intimate 
terms ;  Francis  acted  with  his  characteristic 
vanity  and  presumption,  and  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears, took  the  liberty  of  saying  things  at 
which  no  other  person  ventured  to  hint.  In 
the  midst  of  the  labors  on  the  impeachment, 
the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  it  was 
of  course  natural  for  Francis  and  Burke  to 
converse  on  that  important  subject.  The 
two  or  three  letters  from  Sir  Philip,  in 
Burke*s  Correspondence,  are  an  image  of  the 
man. 

He  communicated  to  Burke,  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  1789,  a  printed  scheme  of  a  general 
bank  in  France.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  credit  to  a  new  paper  currency,  to  the 
amount  of  six  hundred  millions;  and,  with 
the  economical  difficulties  of  the  period,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Burke  had  no 
faith  in  such  a  financial  scheme.  Four 
months  later,  we  find  Francis  writing  to 
Burke  about  some  proof  sheets  that  were 
evidently  part  of  the  celebrated  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,  This  letter  is 
dated  the  19th  February,  1'790,  ten  days 
after  the  debate  on  the  army  estimates,  dur- 
ing which  the  first  public  and  serious  dif- 
ference between  Burke  and  Fox  occurred. 
Francis  entreats  Burke  to  consider  well  the 


step  he  is  about  to  take ;  it  was  likely  to  be 
of  very  great  consequence,  and  ought  never 
to  be  undertaken  without  the  most  careful 
deliberation.  At  all  events,  Francis  would 
act  the  part  of  a  sincere  friend,  and  give  bis 
opinion  that  the  work  both  in  matter  and 
)  manner  was  of  very  questionable  merit.  The 
composition.  Sir  Philip  thought,  was  very 
loose ;  it  was  unworthy  of  Burke  to  enter 
into  a  war  of  sarcasms  with  Dr.  Price,  and 
the  sentiments  about  Marie  Antoinette  and 
French  chivalry  were  mere  foppery.  Could 
Burke  really  be  serious  ?  Was  he  such  a 
determined  champion  of  beauty,  as  to  be 
ready  to  draw  his  sword  in  defence  of  any 
jade,  if  she  were  only  handsome? 

Burke  received  this  letter  late  one  even- 
ing, after  returning  from  Carlton  House, 
and  of  course  wrote  a  long  reply  to  it,  before 
going  to  bed.  He  regretted  that  Francis 
was  the  only  one  of  his  acquaintances  who 
dared  to  give  him  advice ;  be  must  search 
himself,  and  endeavor,  old  as  he  was,  to  cor- 
rect this  rough  and  menacing  manner.  The 
composition  of  the  work  was  undoubtedly 
loose ;  but  he  intended  it  to  be  loose.  lb 
had  no  idea  of  digesting  his  matter  into  sys- 
tematic order ;  the  style  was  open  to  correc- 
tion, but  his  natural  style  of  writing  was 
somewhat  careless.  But  Francis's  mam  ob- 
jections were  of  a  much  deeper  nature,  and 
Burke  finds,  with  no  sort  of  surprise,  thai 
they  differ  only  in  everything.  It  was  a 
matter  of  some  delicacy  to  suppress  what  he 
had  written,  for  by  doing  so,  he  would  indi- 
rectly admit  that  the  infamy  he  was  about  to 
incur  was  really  deserved.  He  was  well 
aware  that  he  was  opposing  the  inclinations 
and  prejudices  of  many  people ;  it  was  for 
this  very  purpose  that  the  letter  was  written* 
He  was  surprised  how  Francis,  with  the  pa- 
per in  his  hand,  could  dream  that  the  auwor 
found  no  other  reason  but  her  beauty,  for 
disapproving  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Queen  of  France  had  been  treated.  He  would 
not  wait  until  all  calumnies  and  slanders  were 
forgotten,  before  he  gave  way  to  his  natural 
sympathies,  and  expressed  his  particular 
feelings.  He  was  not  to  prove  juridically 
the  virtues  of  all  those  whom  he  saw  suffer- 
ing every  kind  of  contumely  and  wrong,  be- 
fore he  endeavored  to  interest  others  in  their 
sufferings.  Was  he  not  to  lament  that  he 
had  lived  to  see  all  chivalrous  manners  ex- 
tinguished, by  means  of  speculations  of 
finance,  and  the  false  science  of  a  sordid  and 
degenerate  philosophy  ?  When  he  thought 
of  what  the  Queen  of  France  once  was,  and 
what  she  then  was,  the  tears  did  flow  from 
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lib  eyes,  and  wetted  his  paper.    These  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  again  every  time  he  looked 
at  his  own  description.     Francis  might  think 
tills  downright  foppery,  but  it  was  true,  and 
would  be  true  when  they  were  both  no  more. 
Such  was  Burke's  answer.     It  was,  how- 
eTer,  inclosed  in  another  written  communi- 
cation to  Francis.lrom  young  Richard  Burke. 
Thb  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and,  after 
haying  read  and  re-read  it,  until  every  word 
18  impressed  on  our  memory,  we  are  convinced 
that  Bichard  understood  his  father  better  than 
amy  man  living  during  his  generation.     He 
certainly  appreciated  Burke  much  more  truly 
than  his  correspondent  Sir  Philip  Francis,  or 
t>han  Fox  or  Pitt,  or  any  statesman  of  the  day. 
7he  common  opinion  about  Richard  Burke  is, 
t^at  his  father  very  much  overrated  the  abili- 
'^iea  of  his  son,  and  that,  indeed,  it  was  only 
^parental  fondness  which  clothed  his  offspring 
"^ith  all  the  attributes  of  genius.     This  as- 
^leriion  was  only  made  after  the  grave  had 
^cloeed  over  both  son  and  fathei',  when  it  was 
2  mpossible  to  discover  what  Richard's  abili- 
Wiks  really  were.     It  is  certain,  however,  that 
"Mxe  wag  a  good  man  and  a  dutiful  son.     It  is 
^^ertain  that  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
Surke  on  French  politics  arc  far  above  me- 
diocrity. 

lyith  the  mention  of  the  Bejlecfions,  we 
snnst  conclude  our  present  task.     Our  prin- 
cipal intention  has  been  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  earlier  publications  of  this  distinguished 
man,  and  to  show  the  correspondence  of  the 
opinions  of  his  life.     Were  we  to  continue 
our  analysis,  it  would  be  little  more  than  a 
''^petition  of  what  we  have  said  before ;  for 
we  affirm  that  these  later  writings  only  con- 
^  the  application  of  his  principles   to  a 
'^markable  phenomenon.     What  is  the  first 
^eat  political  problem  that  he  attempts  to 
•o]  ve  in  the  Reflectiona  1  It  is  the  propriety  of 
jttci^og  on  abstract  principles  of  liberty,  with- 
^t  any  regard  to  times  and  circumstances. 
'ie  says  that  circumstances,  which  with  some 
Pj^ople  go  for  nothing,    to  him   are  every- 
^^tiff,  and  that  he  cannot  praise  anything  con- 
^t^Dg  mankind  when  it  is  stripped  of  all 
Ration,  and  stands  as  a  naked  metaphysical 
^^straction.     He  then  proceeds  to  give  his 
^^as  of  the  English  Revolution,  and  says  dis- 
^ctly  that  James  II.  broke  the  original  con- 
^^t  between  king  and  subjects,  that  the 
P^ple  were  on  the  defensive,  that  they  con- 
^Qed  themselves  entirely  to  their  own  domes- 
^  affairs,  and  made  a  stand,  not  for  the 
eights  of  man,  but  for  the  rights  of  English- 
loen.    His  exposition  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tion was  much  attaoked  at  the  time  when  the 


Beflectiona  were  published;  and  he  illos- 
trated  it,  and  established  hb  principles  still 
more  firmly,  in  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to 
the  Old  Whigs.  At  the  present  time  no  per- 
son doubts  that  Burke  was  right  in  the  view 
he  then  took ;  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  last 
pages  of  his  history  of  James  II.,  has  only 
ecnoed  Burke's  words. 

But  still  the  remarkable  word  *'  ought"  is 
often  made  use  of  in  our  day,  when  philoso- 
phers talk  about  Burke's  ideas  on  the  French 
Revolution.  He  ought  to  have  made  some 
qualifications.  He  ought  to  have  seen  that 
there  was  a  great  truth  concealed  under 
mountains  of  error,  evea  in  the  Jacobin 
frenzy.  He  ought  to  have  seen  that  the 
lava  which  was  desolating  the  fertile  plains 
would,  after  having  spent  its  rage,  make  the 
ground  still  more  fertile.  He  ought  to  have 
seen  that  order  would  even  spring  from  dis* 
order,  and  that  much  future  good  would 
arise  from  the  great  present  evil.  All  this 
is  very  fine,  and  very  false.  The  simple  fact, 
that  Burke  was  a  statesman  of  a  particular 
generation,  and  not  a  professor  of  moral  or 
metaphysical  philosophy,  justifies  him  in 
looking  only  at  the  democratic  spirit  as  it 
first  arose,  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its 
head.  To  say  that  while  he  was  decidedly 
condemning  every  measure  of  the  revolution- 
ists, he  ought  still  to  have  looked  with  pity- 
ing fondness  at  all  their  efforts,  is  a  most  un- 
statesmanlike  assertion.  Burke  believed  that 
the  example  of  what  was  going  on  in  France 
would  produce  a  great  effect  over  all  Europe. 
Can -any  one  now  say  that  he  overrated  this 
French  influence?  The  history  of  the  last 
four  years  is  a  sufiicient  answer.  The  throne 
of  Louis  Philippe  was  not  the  only  one  that 
the  Parisian  mob  overturned;  the  triumph 
of  the  republicans  acted  as  a  signal  of  insur- 
rection to  all  the  discontented  millions  in 
every  country.  That  Burke's  anti- revolu- 
tionary writings  produced  a  mighty  effect, 
will  not  now  be  disputed.  That  evil  was  also 
mingled  with  the  good  which  he  did,  that 
many  execrable  proceedings  were  defended 
by  his  name,  must  also  be  admitted.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  whether  the  good 
or  evil  outweighs.  It  is  he  who  made  the 
word  **  revolution"  such  a  frightful  one  to 
Enfflbh  ears;  and  the  high  moral  tone  in 
which  he  wrote  has  also  been  a  great  bless- 
ing. What  a  contrast  there  is  between 
hb  political  morality  and  Lord  Bacon's ! 
Bacon  seems  to  have  considered  everything 
but  highway  robbery  excusable  in  a  states- 
man ;  and  this  loose  morality  may  account 
for  many  of  his  questionable  deeds.    But^ 
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Burke  told  those  espeoiallj  who  professed 
to  be  political  and  social  reformers,  what 
he  had  before  told  Indian  governors  and 
Downing-street  officials,  that  in  the  com- 

Elez  drama  of  human  life,  the  dictates  of 
umanity  are  truer  guides  than  all  the  syllo- 
gisms of  the  logician ;  that  a  certain  crime  b 
never  to  be  committed  for  an  uncertain  good ; 
that  the  present  time  being  our  only  posses- 
sion, we  have  no  right,  under  the  pretence 
of  conferring  a  benefit  on  our  posterity,  to 
mortgage  the  blood  of  our  fellow-men. 

Omniscience  is  not  given  to  man.     We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Burke  was  altogether 
right  in  these  speculations  on  the  effect  of 
the  democratic  outbreak.     It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  combined  armies  of  all  the 
monarchs  of  the  earth,  though  their  hosts 
were  led  by  Conded,Turennes,  Marlboroughs, 
and  Wellingtons,  to  silence  the  whispers  of 
the  still  small  voice  that  made  itself  heard 
amid  the  murderous  cries  at  the  barricades 
and  the  thunders  of  the  revolutionary  artil- 
lery.    Had  the  Allied  armies  acted  as  Burke 
wished  them  to  do,  had  thoy  for  once  be- 
lieved that  the  war  they  were  engaged  in 
was  a  war  of  principle,  a  war  against  a  spirit- 
ual substance,  a  thing  without  a  name ;  and 
had  they   stood  forth,  as  he  wished  them 
to   stand   forth,  in  a  noble,   manly,  patri- 
otic, and  generous    manner,  and  not,  like 
children,  have  chosen  to  throw  stones  into  a 
volcano,  Europe  might  not  have  been  over- 
run with  French  armies,  but  in  a  certain  de- 
gree the  result  would  have  been  ^the  same. 
In  fact,  all  the  mistakes  and  miseries  of  these 
revolutionary  years  proceeded  from  not  look- 
ing, as  Burke  did,  steadily  at  the  mighty  out- 
break.    When  we  speak  of  wisdom,  we  must 
speak  comparatively ;  for  on  this  earth  there 
cannot  be  a  perfectly  wise  man.     On  looking 
back  into  the  past,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  errors 
both  of  republicans  and  monarchists;   but 
still  the  great  question  remains,  who  of  all 
those  that  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
best  interpreted  the  portentous  signs  which 
perplexed  the  minds  of  that  generation,  and 
which,  even  yet,  are  far  from  being  entirely 
explained  ?     The  subject  of  this  essay  was, 
undoubtedly,  that  man.     He  was  even  more 
the  great  man  of  his  age,  because,  acting  as  a 
practical  statesman  of  that  time,  and  having 
to  do  with  a  present  evil,  he  put  out  of  his 
mind  all  thoughts  of  the  good  that  these 
liberal  speculations  might  one  day  produce. 
What  is  speculatively  true,  may  be  politically 
false ;  and  assuredly  they  who  could  think 
and  observe  during  the  year  1848,.  will  not 
say  that  Burke  exaggerated  the  evils  of  a 


state  of  society,  in  which  all  reyerenoe  for 
old  institutions  and  established  governments 
was  taken  away.  More  than  sixty  years  hsTe 
gone  since  the  French  Revolution  ;  it  b  not 
yet  ended,  nor  seems  at  all  likely  to  end. 
During  a  season  of  tranquillity,  that  strange 
spirit  only  acquires  more  strength,  and  t£e 
speculators  of  the  present  time  appear  little 
wiser  than  those  of  the  past.  The  experi- 
ence of  every  day  proves  how  very  dimcolt 
it  is  to  get  constitutions  to  work.  All  the 
eloquent  tongues  are  smitten  with  foolbh- 
ness,  when  they  begin  to  chant  their  pro- 
phetic  songs.  Amid  all  the  doubt  and  strug- 
gles of  the  times,  it  is  consoling  to  see  the 
Britbh  Channel  separating  England  from  the 
Continent.  The  mere  division  of  nature  b 
nothing,  however,  to  the  great  moral  chasm 
that  intervenes  between  the  politicians  of 
England  and  those  of  other  countries. 

The  liberal  speculators  of  Burke's  tinie, 
if  they  erred  in  looking  at  man  merely  as  an 
individual,  were,  at  least,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, correct  in  this  limited  view.    They  sin- 
cerely strove  to  benefit  their  kind ;  and  we 
may  now,  without  grudging,  give  them  thdr 
meed  of  praise.  They  saw,  at  every  step  thej 
took,  the  high  aspirations  of  their  race  fet- 
tered by  innumerable  conventionalities  which 
were  incomprehensible  to  an  unsophisticated 
man.    Yet  man  was  the  lord  of  the  creation. 
He  was  the  noblest  of  nature's  works.     He 
had  been  given  dominion  over  all  the  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  world.     He  had  yearn- 
ings for  excellence  such  as  this  earth  neyer 
could  present.    He  naturally  loved  truth  and 
justice,  and  hated  hypocrisy  and  tyranny. 
What  could  withstand  him  ?    Were  all  tibe 
miserable  cobwebs  that  had  been  accumula- 
ted through  many  ages,  for  ever  to  blind  hu 
eyes  and  sear  his  heart  ?    Was  there  not  to 
be  a  day  when  the  proud  and  haughty  of 
the  earth  might  be  punbhed  for  all  their  mis- 
deeds ?     Were  the  precepts  of  morality,  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  only  to  be  spoken 
of  on  Sundays ;  and  had  they  nothing  to  do 
with  every-day  life  ?    All  men  were  admitted 
to  be  equals  in  the  sight  of  Heaven ;  why, 
then,  on  this  earth  was  there  so  great  an  in- 
equality ?      And   then    civilization   was   so 
much  praised  :  what  was  civilization  ?   Were 
all  the  poor  outcast  wretches  who  burrowed 
in  the  alleys  of  our  great  cities,  and  who 
grew  up  ignorant  of  their  duty  to  God  or 
man,  worthy  of  being  called  civilized  men  ? 
What  benefit  did  they  derive  from  society  ? 
Society  only  appeared  to  them  as  a  grim  mi. 
bloody  executioner  ;  it  never  noticed  them 
until  they  were  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries 
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4^  erime.  It  was  easy  to  talk  to  these  oat- 
cast  millions  of  duty,  but  duty  implied  some- 
thing reciprocal ;  it  implied  that  society  had 
also  a  duty;  it  implied  that  the  millions  had 
also  rights.  What  had  society  done  for  them, 
and  of  what  rights  could  they  boast  ?  They 
had  neither  rights  nor  privileges  ;  they  had 
(xolj  duties.  The  solitary  freedom  of  the 
savage,  or  the  unsocial  liberty  of  the  wild  ass, 
was  surely  better  for  the  multitude  than  thus 
to  suflfer  all  the  evils  of  civilization  and  society, 
without  participating  in  any  of  their  blessings. 

Burke,  in  all  his  speculations,  looked  only 
at  the  social  man.  The  unsatisfactory  state 
of  present  civilization  might  be  admitted; 
but  what  then?  Did  it  follow,  that  by 
sweeping  away  all  the  old  landmarks  of  so- 
ciety, the  condition  of  the  millions  would  be 
bettered?  He  wished  to  bring  all  these 
speculations  to  the  test  of  experience,  and 
experience  taught  him  a  salutary  distrust  of 
all  hasty  reforms.  History,  the  great  chron- 
icle of  all  the  misery,  sin,  and  bloodshed  of 
the  human  race,  told  him  nothing  certain 
about  the  wisdom  of  violent  solutions  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  political  body.  It  was  easy 
to  destroy,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  create. 
Man  was  a  most  wise,  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  most  unwise  being ;  he  required  many 
gvdde  posts  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path. 
True  wisdom,  then,  consisted  in  following  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  track  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  in  not  suffering  the  waters  of  a 
moral  deluge  to  wash  away  all  traces  of  past 
generations ;  i  the  flood  burst  its  banks,  and 
the  waters  were  once  out,  it  might  be  long 
before  the  ark  of  society  could  again  find  a 
resting  place.  The  worm-eaten  parchments, 
the  ruined  castles,  the  old  cathedrals,  the 
obsolete  laws,  the  clumsy  regulations  of  feu- 
dalism, the  ancient  precedents,  were  in  some 
measure  to  be  respected,  even  when  our 
commerce  waa  chancing  the  condition  of  life, 
new  interests  growing  up,  new  empires  be- 
ooming  of  great  importance,  the  islanders 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  mighty  im- 
perial people.  Whatever  might  be  the  faults 
of  the  old  English  constitution,  the  people 
had  flourished  under  it, — as  America,  as  In- 
dia, as  our  fleets  on  all  seas,  our  merchants 
in  every  country,  our  statesmen,  soldiers, 
poets,  and  philosophers,  sufficiently  bore  wit- 
ness. 

These  two  views  of  man  and  society  ap- 
pear very  contradictory.  But  there  was  one 
great  principle  which  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
and  most  of  the  philosophers  of  the  continent 
entirely  disreffard<ed,  but  which,  in  England 
at  leasts  as  the  events  of  the  first  few  revo- 


lutionary years  occurred,  caused  both  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  the  friends  of  order  to 
join  hands  and  act  together  with  some  cor- 
diality. It  was  the  national  principle.  About 
whatever  else  they  might  difier,  here  they 
began  to  agree.  Englishmen  belonged  to  a 
particular  portion  of  the  earth,  they  were 
descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  they 
spoke  the  same  language,  they  had  the 
same  habits,  the  same  associations,  the  same 
literature,  the  same  aspirations.  This  prin- 
ciple, Burke,  in  his  JLe tiers  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,  endeavored  to  revive,  and  Napoleon 
accomplished  what  Burke  had  left  undone. 
We  at  least  were  brothers  ;  we  were  a  na- 
tion ;  we  had  some  solid  ground  to  stand 
upon,  a  real  spar  to  cling  to,  as  the  storm 
raged  around.  Among  Englishmen,  the  love 
of  the  household  gods  and  the  family  fireside 
is  very  strong ;  and  perhaps  this  family  af- 
fection, expanding  into  the  national  one,  has 
been,  more  than  anything  else,  the  cause  of 
England's  greatness.  It  is  a  reality  and  a 
truth,  whatever  else  is  spurious  and  false. 
Our  greatest  authors,  Milton,  Bacon,  and 
Shakspeare,  were  thorough  Englishmen ; 
and  their  great  follower,  Burke,  wrote  in  the 
same  spirit.  He  says,  "  To  love  the  little 
platoon  we  belong  to  in  society,  is  the  germ 
of  all  public  affections."  True  !  most  true ! 
The  innocent  associations  of  childhood,  the 
kind  mother  who  taught  us  to  whisper  the 
first  faint  accents  of  prayer,  and  watched 
with  anxious  face  over  our  slumbers,  the 
ground  on  which  our  little  feet  first  trod,  the 
pew  in  which  we  first  sat  during  public  wor- 
ship, the  school  in  which  our  first  rudiments 
were  taught,  the  torn  Virgil,  the  dog-eared 
Horace,  the  friends  and  companions  of  our 
young  days,  the  authors  who  first  told  us 
the  history  of  our  country,  the  songs  that 
first  made  our  hearts  throb  with  noble  and 
generous  emotions,  the  burying-place  of  our 
fathers,  the  cradles  of  our  children,  are  sure- 
ly the  first  objects  which  nature  tells  us  to 
love.  Philanthropy,  like  charitv,  must  begin 
at  home.  From  this  centre  o\ir  sympathies 
may  extend  in  an  ever  widening  circle. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  dwelt  longer  on 
the  great  national  spirit  of  Burke's  works. 
We  had  hoped  to  have  made  many  further 
observations  on  the  contrast  between  the 
civilization  of  the  ancients,  and  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  systems  of  colonization  and  emigra- 
tion, and  that  which  has  contributed  to  peo« 
pie  the  wildemeases  of  America;  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  oratory,  and  that 
which  is  now  prevalent  m  pubhc  assemblies. 
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We  had  hoped  to  have  said  something  more 
about  the  past  and  future  of  America  and 
India,  and  to  have  considered  at  some  length 
the  general  question  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  various  theories  which  different 
writers  and  statesmen  have  propounded  con- 
cerning the  tendencies  of  this  democracy. 
We  had,  above  all,  hoped  to  have  considered 
Burke's  general  character,  the  merits  of  his 
writings  as  literary  compositions,  his  speeches 
as  specimens  of  oratory  and  eloquence,  and 
the  general  influence  that  he  has  exercised, 
and  is  exercising,  over  the  English  people. 
To  illustrate  all  these  questions,  we  had  col- 
lected materials ;  but  disappointment  is  the 
lot  of  man. 

There  is  no  fear  lest  the  subject  should  be 
exhausted ;  it  branches  on  every  side,  and 
however  much  may  have  been  written  about 
Burke,  much  still  remains  to  be  written. 
How  can  it  indeed  be  otherwise?  What 
pohtical  problem  is  there  now  requiring  solu- 
tion, on  which  his  works  do  not  throw  light  ? 


All  men  look  most  anxiously  to  the  new 
year;  it  is  felt  that  the  Gordian  knot  of 
many  a  weighty  question  will  have  either  to 
be  properly  loosened  or  violently  cut.  So 
far  from  too  much  bavins^  been  said  about 
the  great  English  political  philosopher,  the 
warnings  that  his  works  contain  are  for  the 
most  part  disregarded  ;  we  know  from  bitter 
experience  that  the  race  of  Grenvilles  is  not 
extinct,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether 
we  do  not  act  over  again  the  tragi-comic 
drama  of  colonial  rebellion.  In  Che  mean- 
while, we  have  no  fears  for  the  future. 
Cloudy  as  the  day  may  seem,  we  have  faith 
in  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people. 
The  spirit  of  our  great  men,  the  spirit  of 
Spenser,  Milton,  Sbakspeare,  Burke,  the 
spirit  that  has  done  so  much  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  has  not,  we  trust,  yet  left  their 
descendants.  Let  us  study  our  own  history, 
find  out  the  true  meaning  of  our  old  warriors 
and  our  great  thinkers,  and  believe  that  their 
hearts  and  minds  are  still  living  and  working. 
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Thb  present  state  of  geological  knowledge, 
with  its  possible  application  to  purposes  of 
economic  utility,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  understand  a  thin^  ourselves,  in  order  to 
be  convinced  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
others,  or  beneficial  to  society  at  large.  The 
interest  attached  to  this  diversified,  romantic, 
and  highly  fascinating  science,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the'  student,  who  collects  minerals 
and  fossils  for  private  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment ;  or  to  the  solitary  philosopher,  who 
buries  himself  in  books  and  museums,  dream- 
ing away  existence  in  the  acquirement  of  in- 
formation, which  often  perishes  with  himself. 
It  extends  to  the  engineer,  the  agriculturist, 
the  miner,  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  the 
architect  of  the  palace,  and  the  laborer  who 
cultivates  the  soil — to  nearly  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practical  avocations  of  ordinary 
life,  with  many  of  the  simplest  of  which  its 
most  important  discoveries  are  connected. 


In  devoting  a  short  article  to  this  topic, 
we  propose  to  occupy  the  space  allotted  in 
general  remarks  and  a  few  general  deduc- 
tions, rather  than  in  a  minute  or  connected 
review  of  the  books  named  at  foot,*  referring 
to  them  (and  others)  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. These  works  are  among  the  most 
recent,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  a  field  of  literature, 
well  stocked  with  distinguished  writers  and 
eminent  authorities.  Even  fifteen  years  ago. 
Professor  Phillips  in  his  "  Guide  to  Geology," 
while  giving  a  selection  of  authors,  who  illus- 
trate the  history  of  particular  formations  or 
districts,  says,  "Many  of  great  merit,  espe* 
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«allj  foreign,  are  unaroidably  omitted .  The 
mere  list  of  eminent  authors,  and  titles  of 
their  works,  would  fill  a  volume." 

Since  that  date,  with  the  progressive  ad- 
vancement of  the  science,  the  illustrative 
publications  have  increased  in  a  tenfold  ratio. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  standard  works 
on  geology  are  inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader,  from  the  expensive  form  in  which 
they  have  appeared.  Others  from  having 
been  privately  printed.  The  latter  practice 
seems  both  ill-judged  and  inconsistent,  (not 
to  say,  selfish,)  on  any  subject  embracing 
general  utility.  A  particular  instance  may 
be  named  in  Professor  M'Coy's  "  Synopsis  of 
the  Carboniferous,  or  Mountain  Limestone 
District  of  Ireland  ;'*  an  admirable  treatise 
(and  the  only  one^  on  a  most  important  for- 
mation, teeming  with  organic  remains  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  may  be  said,  almost  with- 
<mt  exaggeration,  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
them.  A  very  limited  impression  was  struck 
off,  and  the  copies  were  either  distributed  in 
public  libraries,  or  given  to  a  few  favored 
individuals.  Neither  interest  nor  disburse- 
ment can  place  this  volume  on  the  shelves  of 
the  geological  collector. 

The  "  Palaeontographical  Society,"  estab- 
lished in  1848,  deserves  the  utmost  praise 
and  encouragement.  For  a  trifling  annual 
subscription  of  one  guinea,  an  average  of 
three  monographs  in  quarto  is  supplied  to 
each  member.  The  plates  are  beautifully 
executed,  and  the  letter-press  descriptions 
written  by  the  leading  professors  of  the  day. 
We  know  no  other  channel  through  which 
the  same  amount  of  value  could  be  obtained 
for  the  same  money.  There  has  also  lately 
been  instituted,  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  experienced  geologist,  Mr.  E.  Charles- 
worth,  Curator  of  the  York  Museum,  a 
"  British  Natural  History  Society,"  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is,  by  raising  a  fund,  to  distri- 
bute among  the  subscribers  series  of  fossils, 
so  as  to  enable  them,  at  a  comparatively 
rery  small  cost,  to  establish  a  large  collec- 
tion. Above  forty  thousand  specimens  have 
thus  been  distributed  in  sets,  derived  hitherto 
from  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  adjacent  Hampshire  cliffs. 
These  specimens  are  very  perfect  and  beau- 
tifal,  aqd  if  adequately  encouraged,  the  con- 
ductors purpose  extending  their  arrangements 
to  collecting  and  distributing,  in  a  similar 
way,  the  fossils  of  the  mountain  limestone  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Kildare.  A  sin- 
gle subscription  of  126.  6d.  entitles  the  party 
to  a  suite  of  one  hundred  specimens,  em- 
bracing examples  of  forty  species ;  and  so 


on  in  a  similar  proportion,  by  doubling  or 
trebling  the  amount  paid.  The  geological 
student  should  not  suffer  the  advantages 
offered  by  these  societies  to  escape,  or  lose 
the  opportunity  of  thus  acquiring  knowledge 
wiih  a  trifling  expenditure  of  time  and  mo- 
ney, two  valuable  commodities,  which  all 
cannot  afford  to  disburse  with  equal  liberality. 

**  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought 
out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein." 
These  clear  and  impressive  words  of  the 
Psalmist  are  selected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith,  to  head  the  opening  chapter  of  his 
most  agreeable  and  ibstructive  volume,  on 
the  relation  between  Scripture  and  Geology, 
published  about  twelve  years  since.  He  has 
chosen  them  as  an  apposite  text  to  introduce 
his  subject,  nor  should  they  ever  be  lost 
sight  of  in  pursuing  geological  inquiry,  or  in 
examining  the  phenomena  so  plainly  and 
palpably  preserved  and  held  fori^ard  to  the 
eye  and  heart  desirous  of  knowledge,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  investigation. 

These  i)hy6ical  evidences  of  other  disposi- 
tions of  the  material  world,  distinct  from, 
and  by  myriads  of  ages  antecedent  to  those 
which  now  exist,  were  not  placed  where  they 
are  without  object  or  arrangement.  Neither 
did  they  assume  special  form  and  classified 
position  by  chance,  by  any  self-dependent 
faculty,  and  immutable  progressive  law  in 
nature,  nor  by  any  exercise  of  inherent,  indi- 
vidual power  or  attribute.  They  are  there 
by  the  single  fiat  or  will  of  the  Creator  of 
all  things ;  so  arranged  and  planned  in  the 
changes  and  revolutions  of  matter  produced 
by  his  omnipotent  wisdom,  to  instruct  man, 
the  representative  of  himself  on  earth,  his 
last  and  greatest  work,  made  expressly  after 
his  own  image,  unconnected  with,  and  unpro- 
duced  by  any  inferior  or  intermediate  agency, 
his  sole  responsible  creature ;  and  to  assist 
him  in  the  dtvelopment  of  truth.  They  are 
land-marks,  and  directing  beacons,  designed 
by  a  superintending  power  to  encourage  and 
enlighten  him  in  his  course ;  and  not  break- 
ers, shifting  sands,  or  bewildering  meteors, 
to  entangle  and  destroy  his  vessel,  or  drive 
him  from  his  haven  of  refuge.  The  organic 
remains  of  former  worlds,  so  profusely  dis- 
tributed throughout  our  planet  in  its  present 
state,  have  been  aptly  designated  *'  Medals  of 
Creation,"  and  "Footprints  of  the  Creator." 
To  prove  that  they  are  so,  to  ascertain  their 
history,  to  apply  the  knowledge  thence  de- 
rived to  our  own  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  in  so  doing  to  glorify  the  one 
great  source  from  whence  all  things  emanate  ; 
this  must  surely  be  considered  an  ennobling 
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and  profitable  exercise  of  mao*8  intellect — a 
just  adaptation  of  the  faculties  and  opportu- 
nities which  have  been  pre-eminently  accord- 
ed to  him. 

To  this  sole  end,  and  with  this  single  ob- 
ject, the  rational  disciples  of  geology  employ 
their  time,  and  direct  their  endeavors.  The 
visions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  mischievous 
dogmas  of  infidelity,  will  in  due  course  be 
reduced  to  reason,  or  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  field  of  discussion.  Magna  est  Veri- 
tas et  prevalebit.  In  this  case,  all  must  be 
clear  and  convincing.  Objection  must  be 
answered  by  fact,  and  argument  vanquished 
by  instance.  Positive  proof  must  be  op' 
posed  to  ingenious  sophistry.  In  mere  com- 
monplace disquisitions,  obscurity  is  injurious ; 
on  a  leading  point  of  ethical  truth  or  reli- 
ffious  conviction,  mistification  or  doubt  is 
Fatal. 

The  scriptural  passage  quoted  above  has 
often  been  used  and  appealed  to,  as  bearing 
directly  on  the  subject  of  geology.  That  it 
does  so,  appears  sutHciently  evident,  but  only 
in  connection  with  all  other  matters  comprised 
within  the  system  or  arrangement  of  the  uni- 
verse. Each  separate  operation  of  nature, 
each  minute  illustration  of  the  presiding  pro - 
ndence  which  governs  the  external  world,  is 
included  in  the  sentence.  Any  attempt  at 
individual,  exclusive  application  (which  has 
more  than  once  been  set  forward  in  the  case 
of  geology)  is  equally  unnecessary  and  un- 
tenable. Such  narrow  reasoning  weakens  its 
own  cause  by  relying  on  evidence  which 
proves  nothing. 

Not  very  many  years  since,  when  geology 
began  to  assume  general  importance,  to  at- 
tract general  attention,  and  to  be  received  as 
an  acknowledged  science,  religious  people 
became  alarmed,  lest,  as  they  said  and  feared, 
too  close  an  investigation  of  the  new  and 
startling  doctrine  should  impugn  the  Mosaic 
history  of  creation,  or  strike  at  the  founda- 
tions of  revealed  religion.  The  clamor  was 
natural,  but  the  cause  imaginary.  The  sound 
geologists,  convinced  they  were  right,  boldly 
challenged  the  most  scrutinizing  inquiry. 
Never  mind,  said  they,  apparent  discrepan- 
cies at  first  sight.  They  exist  only  on  the 
surface,  and  will  easily  be  reconciled.  They 
resemble  the  morning  mists  which  herald  the 
brightness  of  day,  and  will  all  disappear  as 
the  subject  is  more  carefully  examined.  The 
writings  of  Moses  are  inspired  ;  the  Bible  is, 
unquestionably,  the  Word  of  God;  it  is  a 
true  record.  The  evidences  of  geology  are 
actual,  not  imaginary.  They  are  physical, 
tangible,  before  us,  around  us,  in  our  hands, 


subject  to  our  sight,  and  offered  to  our  re* 
searches.  They  prove  themselves.  Thej 
are  not  arguments,  but  facts.  You  cannot 
deny  them,  for  if  you  do,  your  own  senses 
confute  you.  The  sacred  records  exist ;  the 
disinterred  organic  memorials  exbt  along 
with  them.  They  stand  side  by  side.  Both 
are  true.  Truth  cannot  oppose  truth,  each 
must  support  the  other.  They  are  branches 
of  the  same  tree,  derived  from  the  same  stem* 
and  deduce  authenticity  from  the  same  parent 
source. 

Many  prejudices  were  to  be  encountered, 
and  many  difficulties  surmounted,  although, 
fortunately,  the  days  of  darkness  and  tyranny 
had  gone  by,  when  Galileo  was  consigned  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  for  demon- 
strating the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
Harvey  had  to  encounter  the  tender  investi- 
gation of  the  Star  Chamber  for  discovering 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  Canon  Recupero, 
a  learned  naturalist  of  Catania,  had  like  to 
have  got  into  trouble  with  his  Diocesan  for 
discovering  the  antiquity  of  Etna,  which, 
though  a  mountain  of  yesterday  when  com- 
pared with  the  Grampians  of  Scotland,  the 
Mendips  of  Somerset,  or  the  Granites  of  Wick- 
low,  he  ascertained  to  be  at  least  more  thmi 
14,000  years  old.  It  requires  two  thousand 
years  and  upwards  to  form  a  scanty  soil  on 
the  surface  of  a  lava.  In  sinking  a  pit  near 
laci  Reale,  of  a  great  depth,  seven  distinct 
lavas  were  pierced  through,  one  under  the 
other,  the  surfaces  of  which  were  parallel, 
and  most  of  them  covered  with  a  thick  bed 
of  rich  earth.  **  The  eruption  which  formed 
the  lowest  of  these  lavas,*'  says  the  Canon, 
"  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  reason  from  an- 
alogy, must  have  fiowed  from  the  mountain 
at  least  14,000  years  ago."  Recupero,  who 
was  timid  and  orthodox,  was  exceedingly  em- 
barrassed by  his  own  discoveries.  Moses, 
he  said,  hung  like  a  dead  weight  upon  him, 
and  blunted  all  his  zeal  for  inquiry,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  reject  the  phy- 
sical evidences  he  beheld.  The  Bishop  of 
Catania  settled  the  question,  by  ordering  him 
instantly  to  make  his  mountain  young  enough 
to  agree  with  Moses,  or  take  the  consequen- 
ces. "  I  could  have  wished,"  says  Bishop 
Watson,  "  he  had  shut  up  his  month  with  an 
argument,  rather  than  the  threat  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical censure."* 

But  "  time  and  the  hour"  have  worked 
their  full  effect ;  and,  with  very  few  excep- 

*  See  BrydoDe*8  Travels  in  Sicily,  and  Bishop 
WatB0D*8  Letter  to  Gibbon. 
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MoaoB,  those  who  Gavilled  against  the  exist- 
ence of  earlier  forms  of  malter,  have  discov- 
ered that  the  reasoning  submitted  to  them 
vas  sound,  the  test  unimpeachable,  and 
the  result  satisfactory.  Geology,  fairly  in- 
terpreted, supports  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  in  every  point.  The  pious  alarm- 
ists have  gained  an  additional  intrench- 
ment  where  they  apprehended  a  breaching 
battery. 

Then  arose  ingenious,  multiplied,  and  in- 
conclusive discussions  on  the  supposed  length 
of  the  six  days  of  creation.  Whether  each 
was  a  year,  or  a  lustrum,  or  a  decade,  or  a 
century,  or  simply  twenty-four  hours,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  division  and  estimate 
of  time.  All  this  afforded  good  scope  for  iheo- 
logical  eloquence  and  argumentation,  with,  as 
usual,  some  sacrifice  of  temper,  but  was  and 
is  quite  unnecessary  for  geological  proof  or 
purpose.  The  first  two  verses  of  Genesis 
were  all  that  either  required.  "  In  (he  be- 
ginning, God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth :  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep."  There  is  an  interval  of  undefined  du- 
FStioa  between  these  two  epochs,  that  of  the 
first  production  of  matter,  and  the  time  when 
it  haa  become  shapeless.  This  interval  suf- 
fices for  all  the  successive  cataclysms,  which 
sdtemately  submersed  and  upheaved  the 
various  ingredients  of  which  our  planet  the 
earth  is  composed,  until  it  was  finally  re- 
modelled from  its  last  chaotic  state  for  the 
reception  of  man,  its  new  inhabitant,  with 
the  new  race  of  animals,  then  also  for  the 
first  time  created,  to  be  subject  to  his  rule 
and  subservient  to  his  necessiiieR. 

It  is  needless  here  to  recapitulate  the  ar- 
guments leading  to  this  conclusion,  so  ably 
and  convincingly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Buckland, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Pye  Smyth,  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale 
College,  Connecticut,  Dr.  Conybeare,  Mr. 
Joshua  Trimmer,  and  other  eminently  leai*ned 
and  religious  authorities.  For  a  single  selec- 
tion, the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  (who 
examined  long  and  decided  cautiously)  may 
be  introduced,  as  quoted  by  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  in  his  celebrated  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  entitled,  "  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
considered  with  Reference  to  Natural  The- 
ology :" — 

"  I  have  great  Batisfaction  in  finding  that  the  view 
of  this  subject,  which  I  have  here  expressed,  and 
have  lon^  entertained,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
tbe  hj^hly  valuable  opinion  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  re- 
corded in  the  following  passages  of  his  '  Eyidence 
of  the  Chistian  Revelation,'  Chap.  VII. :— '  Does 


Moses  ever  say,  that  when  Qod  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  he  did  more  at  the  time  alluded  to 
than  traDBform  them  out  of  previously  existing  ma- 
terials f  Or  does  he  ever  say  that  there  was  not 
an  interval  of  many  ages  between  the  first  act  of 
creation  described  in  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of 
Oeneeis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed  at  the  be- 
ginning, aod  tboee  more  detailed  operations,  the  ac- 
count of  which  commences  at  the  second  verse,  and 
which  are  described  to  us  as  having  been  performed 
in  so  many  days?  Or,  finally,  does  he  ever  make 
us  underbtand  that  the  genealo^es  of  man  went 
any  farther  than  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  species, 
and,  of  consequence,  that  they  left  the  antiquity  of 
the  globe  a  free  subject  for  the  speculation  of  phi- 
losophers f ' " 

On  the  influence  of  progressive  proof  as 
leading  to  conviction,  no  case  more  decisive 
could  be  produced  than  that  of  so  clear  an 
arguer  and  so  thoroughly  a  religious  man  as 
Dr.  Chalmers.  In  his  work  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  already  referred  to,  he  de- 
voted a  chapter  to  the  refutation  of  what  lie 
then  called  the  "  skepticism  of  geologists." 
Twenty  years  after,  in  his  publication  on  Na- 
tural Theology,  he  commenced  his  considera- 
tions respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  with 
a  section  headed,  *'  The  Geological  Argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  a  Deity." 

It  having  been  found  that  Scripture  and 
geology  might  easily  bo  reconciled  by  those 
who  were  desirous  of  finding  them  in  ac- 
cordance, some  writers  who  slill  questioned 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth,  although 
they  could  not  dispute  the  evidence  of  suc- 
cessive changes,  set  themselves  to  prove  that 
all  these  transformations  in  the  crust  or  sur- 
face of  the  terrestrial  globe  had  taken  place 
within  the  six  thousand  and  odd  years  which 
have  ehpsed  since  the  creation  of  man  ;  that 
the  powers  of  Omnipotence  had  been  qui- 
escent except  during  that  inconsiderable  seg- 
ment of  time ;  that  stratification  and  fossilt- 
zation  of  every  kind  were  produced  at  the 
Noachian  Deluge ;  and  that  all  which  geology 
presents  and  claims,  must  be  taken  as  tokens 
and  relics  of  that  mighty  but  recent  occur- 
rence. Among  the  earliest  and  best-known 
supporters  of  this  doctrine  we  may  enume- 
rate De  Saussure,  Professor  De  Luc,  and  his 
editor,  the  Rev.  H.  De  La  Fite,  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Townsend,  in  his  '*  Character  of  Moses," 
and  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  in  his  work  called 
"  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and 
Mosaical  Geologies."  We  believe  the  pres- 
ent Dean  of  York  to  be  the  latest  defender 
of  a  theory  which  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
to  be  quite  impossible.  All  these  zealous 
but  mistaken  advocates  wasted  considerable 
time  and  ink  on  works,  some  of  which  were 
scantily  circulated,  excited  but  little  atten- 
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tion»  and  gained  few  converts  to  their  side  of 
the  argument. 

These  writers  are  men  of  religious  convic- 
tion, thorouglily  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  truth  of  sacred  history,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  reconciling  that  truth  with  the  me- 
morials which  the  earth  itself  presents.  They 
fail  only  thrbugh  the  means  they  adopt,  and 
the  road  on  which  they  travel,  to  arrive  at  a 
safe  conclusion.  A  reconciliation  of  conflict- 
ing evidence  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  re- 
ferring all  the  various  changes  which  have, 
taken  place  to  the  1C55  years  comprised 
between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  day 
when  the  generation  of  Noah  went  into  the 
ark,  "  and  the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters."  The  regular  super- position  of 
strata,  the  enormous  thickness  and  solidity  of 
some  of  the  formations,  the  time  they  must 
have  taken  in  depositing,  and  the  strength 
and  force  witJi  which  they  are  cemented 
together;  the  vegetable  nature  of  coal,  which 
is  now  clearly  ascertained,  and  the  120,000 
years  which  the  Newcastle  bed  alone  is  cal- 
culated to  have  required  for  production;  the 
inconceivable  number  of  organic  occupants 
which  the  world  could  not  have  contained 
altogether  ;  so  opposed  in  nature ;  so  incon- 
gruous in  habits  ;*  these  and  many  other 
physical  evidences  subvert  the  doctrine  of 
limitation,  and  demonstrate  unanswerably 
that  a  preadamite  world  did  exist  for  count- 
less ages,  formed  of  materials  and  elements 
similar  to  those  we  see,  investigate,  and  tread 
upon,  but  differently  arranged  and  modified. 
Man  could  never  have  been  coeval  or  con- 
temporaneous with  the  animal  creation  which 
preceded  him,  and  was  not  made  for  his 
dominion.  With  all  his  mental  and  intellec- 
tual superiority,  he  could  not  physically  have 
disputed  territory  with  the  gigantic  iguano- 
don,  the  ravenous  hylceosaur,  the  rapid  ich- 
thyosaur  or  plesiosiaur,  the  enormous  mega- 
losaurus,  the  massive,  stately  mastodon,  or 
the  colossal  megatherium.  They  were  never 
formed  or  intended  to  be  denizens  of  the 
same  community,  or  to  hold  intercourse  or 
fellowship.  The  age  of  reptiles  was  distinct 
from  the  age  of  the  large  mammalia,  and 
that  of  man  widely  removed  from  either.  Our 
world  was  not  for  them  nor  theirs  for  us. 

According  to  the  best  evidence,  the  deluge 
recorded  in  Scripture  was  a  gradual  over- 
whelming of  the  earth  by  water,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sweeping  away  all  living  things,  ex- 
cept those  only  preserved  in  the  ark.     This 

*  In  the  confined  district  of  Tilgate  Forest  alooe. 
Dr.  Maotell  discovered  the  remains  of  above  eighty 
individoals  of  the  Iguanodoo  species. 


was  followed  by  a  slow  subsidence  of  the  same 
agent ;  but  in  nehher  proceeding  were  there 
the  violent  convulsions  or  disruptions  whieh 
geological  changes  require.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Buckland,  "  Bridgewater  Treatise," — 
"  It  has  been  justly  argued,  that  as  the  rise 
of  the  waters  of  the  Mosaic  deluge  is  repre* 
sen  ted  to  have  been  gradual,  and  of  short 
duration,  they  would  have  produced  com- 
paratively little  change  on  the  surface  of  the 
country  overflowed.  The  large  preponder- 
ance of  extinct  species  among  the  animals 
we  find  in  caves,  and  in  superficial  deposits 
of  diluvium,  and  the  non-discovery  of  haman 
bones  along  with  them,  aflbrd  other  stroDcr 
reasons  for  referring  these  species  to  a  perioa 
anterior  to  the  creation  of  man."  This  is  a 
remarkable  and  valuable  recantation,  by  a 
leading  geologist,  of  a  theory  which  he  him- 
self  had  labored  to  establish,  and  which,  on 
further  examination,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon.  In  his  celebrated  treatise,  '*  Reli- 
quiae DiluviansB,"  published  in  1828,  he  had 
referred  all  the  bones  of  animals,  and  other 
remains  discovered  inKirkdale  Cavern,  York* 
shire,  to  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  inundation. 
Professor  Sedgwick,  who  had  entertained 
similar  notions,  also  renounced  them  from 
the  chair  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1881. 
On  these,  and  other  changes  of  opinion,  to- 
gether with  the  resignation  of  some  insuffi- 
ciently proved  hypotheses,  to  make  room  for 
more  solid  ones,  the  opponents  of  geology 
exulted  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  then 
threw  in  the  teeth  of  its  supporters  the 
charge,  that  because  they  were  not  agreed 
among  themselves,  and  unanimous,  their 
science  was  naught.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  science  or  invention,  in  its  nonage  and 
progress  towaids  maturity,  could  be  found 
good  under  this  postulatum  ?  Dr.  Buckland 
replied,  with  sound  reasoning,  ''It  is  argued 
unfairly  against  geology,  that  because  its 
followers  are  as  yet  agreed  on  no  complete 
and  incontrovertible  theory  of  the  earth,  and 
because  early  opinions,  advanced  on  imper- 
fect evidence,  have  yielded  in  succession  to 
more  extensive  discoveries,  therefore  nothing 
certain  is  known  upon  the  whole  subject,  ana 
that  all  geological  deductions  must  be  crude, 
unauthentic,  and  conjectural.  Admitting  that 
we  have  much  to  learn,  we  contend  that 
much  sound  knowledge  has  been  already  ac- 
quired, and  we  protest  against  the  rejection 
of  established  parts,  because  the  whole  m 
not  yet  made  perfect.''  In  the  thirteen 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Buckland 
penned  these  lines,  geology  has  made  a  giant 
stride  in  advance;  from  a  few  conjectural 
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theories,  m»n j  of  them  not  more  than  half  a 
eentnry  old,  it  is  rising  fast  into  a  proved 
Miencey  as  Herschcl  has  pronounced  it,  second 
only  to  astronomy  in  the  magnitude  and 
iablimity  of  the  objects  of  which  it  treats, 
and  almost  equally  wonderful  in  its  scope 
and  discoreries. 
Some  very  pious  and  orthodox  writers 
.  question  whether  the  Noachian  deluge  was 
imiversal,  and  produce  reasonable  arguments 
lo  show  it  was  not  necessary  it  should  be  so 
for  the  purpose  intended.  Among  other 
corroborative  evidences,  the  actual  existence 
of  trees  in  Central  Africa  and  America,  said 
to  be  older  than  the  date  assigned  to  that 
stent,  is  brought  forward  to  support  this 
hypothesis  ;  it  being  impossible  that  vegeta- 
ble, any  more  than  animal  matter,  could 
endure  for  ten  months  under  water  without 
decomposition  or  decay.*  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  "  Certainly  the  experiment 
cannot  be  tried ;  but  all  analogy,  all  phy- 
siological reasoning  from  the  functions  of 
fcgetable  life,  decide  in  the  negative,  and 
determine  that  elephants,  and  oxen,  and  men 
miffht  live  so  long  under  water,  almost  as 
well  as  dicotyledonous  trees."  If  the  gigan- 
tic Baobab  {Adantonia  diffitata)  of  Sene^l, 
ttd  the  Taxodium  ( Cypresms  dhticka)  of 
Mexico,  be  as  old  as  Mons.  de  CandoUe  and 
other  eminent  naturalists  maintain  them  to 
he,  it  is  quite  certain  they  never  could  have 
been  covered  over  by  the  deluge,  and  that 
the  deluge  never  covered  the  countries  where 
Cliey  are  to  be  found.  ' 

'When  the  ark  rested  on  Ararat,  and  the 

A^mily  of  Noah,  with  their  train  of  attendant 

B^viimals,  came  forth  from  long  confinement, 

tvm   all   probability  they   stepped   out   on   a 

H^orld,  m  outward  form  and  attributes,  but 

:tle  changed  from  that  which  they  had  left. 

~ie  olive  remained  standing  while  the  waters 

'<«re  abating.     This  fact,  which  is  beyond 

le  Golntion  of  philosophical  inquiry,  imparts 

the  flood  altogether  the  character  of  a 

^v^tematural  event,   (according   to  Sir  C. 

S^^ell,  "  Principles  of  Geology,")  and  in  this 

■Jjght  we  suspect  it  must  ever  be  considered. 

^Crlat  the  deluge,  with  all  its  accompanying 

^v^cidents  as  related  by  Moses,  occurred,  we 

^nonot  be  permitted  to  doubt ;  but  on  the 

^^lestion  as  to  whether  any  traces  of  it  now 

^Xist  on  the  earth,  we  may  answer  with  Pro- 

^^ssors  Sedgwick  and  Buokland,  **  none  have 

yet  been  found,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  iotend- 

^  that  they  ever  should  be  found." 

*  Bee  Supplementary  Note  I.  at  page  440  of  Dr. 
lye  Smith's  **  Scripture  and  Geology,"  on  the  Ion- 
givitj  of  treesj  where  many  authorities  are  quoted. 
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On  a  topic  so  important,  and  opening  such 
an  extensive  arena  of  discussion,  there  has 
been  exhibited,  as  was  to  be  expected,  much 
angry  feeling  ;  a  great  diversity  of  reasoning, 
with  considerable  shifting,  skirmishing,  fenc- 
ing, advancing,  and  retreating,  before  the 
parties  engnged  fairly  joined  issue  in  the  con- 
flict, and  came  to  a  decision.  It  could  have 
been  wished  there  hod  been  more  personal 
civility,  as  well  as  greater  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, in  these  and  other  similar  conflicts. 
Much  time  is  commonly  wasted,  hard  words 
exchanged,  and  learned  expletives,  with  a 
new-fangled  phraseology,  are  bandied  about 
in  unintelligible  profuseness.  There  have 
not  been  wanting  irreverent  scoffers,  who 
compare  these  outrageously  scientific  contro- 
versies to  what  Squire  Ralpho  calls  **  cob- 
webs of  the  brain,"  and  charges  on  the  good 
knight  Sir  Hudibras  as  the  abuse  of  human 
learning, 

"  That  renders  all  the  avenues 
To  truth  impervious  and  abstruse, 
By  making  plain  things  in  debate, 
By  art  perplext  and  intricate  : 
For  as  in  sword  and  buckler  fight 
All  blows  do  on  the  target  lighr, 
So,  when  men  argne,  the  greatest  part 
O*  th'  conte.«t  falls  on  terms  of  art,     ' 
Until  the  fustian  stufl^  be  spent, 
And  then  they  fall  to  th*  argument." 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  progpress  of 
geological  science,  with  the  clearing  up  of 
many  obscurities  and  impediments,  we  sus- 
pect some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  it 
becomes  popular  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term.  It  is  too  essentially  scientific  for 
the  million,  and  ret  we  scarcely  know  how 
this  is  to  be  remedied.  Learning  loves  not 
willingly  to  dispense  with  its  classical  deriva- 
tions, its  Greek  and  Latin  compounds,  its 
sesquipedalian  nominatives ;  while  the  unlet- 
tered or  half-educated  disciple  finds  it  difl^cnlt 
either  to  understand  or  remember  them. 
Something  might  be  done  on  the  road  to 
simplification,  if  one  general  nomenclature 
was  agreed  on  and  established,  instead  of 
leaving  every  professor  or  discoverer  to  adopt 
his  own,  according  to  his  individual  views, 
and  the  locality  of  his  researches.  But  this, 
if  at  all  practicable,  must  be  a  work  of  slow 
progression,  resulting  from  constant  inter* 
course,  a  perfect  understanding  between 
distant  parties,  and  very  enlightened  views. 
Even  the  great  Exhibition  has  not  yet  brought 
the  ends  of  the  world  into  such  close  contact, 
OS  to  induce  all  mankind  to  work  together  on 
one  concentric  principle  of  general  improve- 
ment. 
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It  woold  be  very  desirable  if  some  limit  or 
restrictive  power  could  be  laid  on  the  prac- 
tice so  unsparingly  adopted  lately,  of  multi- 
plying species  of  fossil  shells  upon  the  most 
minute  and  sometimes  almost  microscopic 
variation.  The  ambition  of  contributors  to 
seek  the  alluring  immortality  of  a  name  is 
natural  and  laudable  enough;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  science  is  terribly  encumbered  by 
these  unnecessary  augmentations.  This  re- 
mark may  be  particularly  applied  to  ihe 
families  of  Ammonitidae,  Spiriferas,  and 
Terebratulse,  which  are  becoming  almost 
endless.  On  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
position  or  course  of  a  siphuncle,  the  struc- 
ture of  a  hinofe,  the  circularity  of  a  whorl, 
the  shape  of  an  aperture,  or  the  number  of 
septa  and  striae  in  a  specimen,  a  hard  name 
is  immediately  invented,  and  a  new  species 
proclaimed.  For  instances  may  be  named 
two  fossils  of  the  lias  formation,  or  alum 
shale  at  Whitby,  the  Ammonites  Annulatus 
and  Angulatus  of  Sowerby,  which  are  so 
nearly  identical  that  th^  most  experienced 
examiner  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.*  Also  many  of  the  smaller 
terebratulse,  or  atrypse,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 
A  man  is  not  less  an  individual  of  the  Genus 
Bimana,  Species  Homo,  because  he  happens 
to  have  a  Roman  nose  two  inches  longer  than 
the  usual  allowance,  or  one  leg  a  little  shorter 
than  the  other,  or  six  fingers  on  his  right 
liand  and  five  on  his  left.  He  may  be  a 
variety,  or  an  exception,  or  an  eccentricity,  if 
you  please  :  but  he  is  still  a  man,  homo  «tm- 
piex,  and  certainly  not  a  new  species.  If 
half  the  so  denominated  new  species  were 
classified  and  amalgamated  with  the  old  ones, 
it  would  materially  elucidate  the  study  of 
fossil  remains,  and  diminish,  to  his  infinite 
comfort,  the  labor  of  the  student.  There  has 
also  been  a  very  unhandsome  and  immoral 
piracy  practised  by  some  unconscientious 
geologists  against  unsuspecting  or  defunct 
brethren  in  the  article  of  names,  which  have 
been  appropriated  without  scruple  or  ac- 
knowledgment in  many  cases.  Among  the 
ill-used  may  be  set  forth  prominently  Mr. 
W.  Martin,  author  of  "  Pelrificata  Derbien- 
$ia"  who  published,  in  1809,  a  valuable 
work  on  the  limestone  fossils  of  Derbyshire, 
and  containing  (with  the  exception  of  "  lire's 
Rtttherglen  *')  the  earliest  figured  examples 


*  Several  of  the  oolitic  ammonites  appear  quite 
tbe  same,  though  all  have  diflerent  names  assigned 
to  them.  Tbe  entire  number  inelodes  nearly  five 
hmdred  spedea. 


from  that  formation.  Martin's  names  of  tlw 
fossils  he  discovered  have  been  unceremoni- 
ously and  remorselessly  pillaged  from  him 
by  succeeding  laborers,  with  little  referenoe 
to  the  original  parent.  His  book  and  Ure't 
are  scarce,  and  are  worth  consulting  as  early 
pioneers.  The  plates  to  "  Peirifieata  Der^ 
biensia  *'  are  as  faithful  as  they  are  elegantly 
engraved. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  who  has  been  complimented 
with  the  title  of  the  father  of  English  Qeolo- 
gy,  in  1815  published  his  Geological  Map  of 
England,  the  result  of  many  years*  labonoos 
personal  examination,  and  long  journeys  on 
foot.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been 
improved  and  augmented  by  more  recent 
discoveries  ;  but  will  ever  remain  an  invalnn- 
ble  memorial  of  his  ability  and  untiring  per- 
severance, an  acquisition  which  may  be  added 
to,  but  can  never  be  disregarded  or  set  aside. 
D'Aubisson,  in  praise  of  this  map,  say^ 
**  What  many  celebrated  mineralogists  have 
accomplished  for  a  small  part  of  Germany 
only  during  half  a  century,  has  been  eflfected 
by  a  single  individual  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land." But  William  Smith  bestowed  even 
a  greater  benefit  on  geological  science  in  bis 
treatise  entitled  ''  Strata  identified  by  Organie 
Remains,"  in  which  he  ascertained  and  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  order  of  succession 
among  stratified  rocks  was  never  inverted, 
although  some  are  occasionally  absent  in 
particular  localities,  and  that  they  may  be 
recognized  and  compared  at  ihe  opposite 
ends  of  the  earth  by  their  characteristic  fos- 
sils. This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  gene- 
ral rule  which  has  yet  been  laid  down,  and 
may  be  invariably  depended  on  by  the  geo- 
logical inquirer.  It  is  not  pretended  there 
are  no  exceptions ;  such  are  equally  well 
known  to  exist,  although  the  identical  species 
are  peculiar,  and  confined  to  identical  forma- 
tions, beginning  and  ending  with  them  ;  yet 
now  and  then  a  stray  individual  escapes  into 
the  next  series,  and  is  perpetuated  for  a  time ; 
while  in  two  instances,  the  Nautilus  and  Tere- 
bratula,  they  have  been  preserved  throughout 
from  the  Cambrian  group,  the  earliest  pro- 
ducing organic  remains,  down  to  the  newest 
tertiary  inclusive,  without  a  single  break  or 
omission  in  the  chain,  and,  both  exist  still 
among  recent  genera.  There  is  more  sioi- 
plification,  and  with  it  more  advantage  to 
science,  in  this  one  conclusion,  which  is 
admitted  by  all  sound  geologists  to  be  incon- 
trovertible, than  in  many  ponderous  vol  unties 
of  reasoning  not  derived  from  practical  ob- 
servation. Notwithstanding  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  geological  knowledge,  we 
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niiat  still  expect  mistakes,  erroneous  conjee- 
tares,  and  varying  theories,  before  we  can 
establish  a  practical  science  as  perfectly 
hannonious  in  all  its  parts  as  mathematics 
or  astronomy.  But  Cuvier  and  comparative 
anatomy  have  rendered  it  impossible  that 
Ihe  world  should  again  be  entertained  by  the 
wild  speculations  of  a  Scheuchzer,  who,  in 
1726,  declared  a  salamander  or  batrachian 
reptile  from  the  quarries  of  (Eningen*  to  be 
a  fossil  man,  "  Homo  diluvii  testis,''  or  a 
human  witness  of  the  Deluge  ;  neither  shall 
we  again  bo  mystified  by  the  earlier  and 
more  daring  imposition  of  a  Mazurier,  who, 
io  1613,  having  found  the  bones  of  a  masto- 
don in  a  sandpit,  near  the  Chateau  de  Chau- 
mon,  gave  out  that  he  excavated  them  from 
a  sepulchre,  thirty  feet  in  length,  on  which 
was  inscribed  Teutobochus  Rex ;  and  that 
the  said  bones  were  the  gigantic  skeleton  of 
Teutobochus,  King  of  the  Cimbri,  killed  in 
the  great  battle  where  he  and  his  nation 
were  destroyed  by  Marius,  101  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  These  occasional  absurd- 
ities are  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  all 
seientific  investigation,  but  geology,  fr6m  its 
complicated  nature,  is  pre-eminently  exposed 
to  them. 

"  Footprints  of  the  Creator  *'  is  the  title 
of  a  very  well  written  and  extremely  inter- 
esting volume,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  of  Edin- 
burgh, whose  name  has  already  obtained 
honorable  note  in  the  records  of  Geology. 
He  established  an  enduring  reputation  by 
his  work  on  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone  "  of 
Scotland,  first  published  in  1841.  That  im- 
portant formation  was  then  but  little  known, 
and  he  being  among  the  earliest  investigators 
who  examined  it  in  careful  detail,  the  result 
of  hU  researches  proved  in  a  high  degree 
valuable  and  satisfactory.  With  no  apparent 
pretence,  and  without  any  preliminary  flou- 
rish of  trumpets,  his  book  at  once  became 
popular.  There  is  pure  ore  in  every  chap- 
ter, unmixed  with  dross,  and  a  simple,  forci- 
ble style,  in  which  amusement  is  pleasingly 
blended  with  instruction.  His  present  trea- 
tise consists  partly  of  a  description  and 
comparative  analysis  of  the  **  Asterolepis," 
a  fossil  ganoid  of  large  dimensions,  lately 
discovered  by  him  in  the  lower  old  red 
sandstone,  or  Devonian  series,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  at  Stromness,  in  Orkney.  Spe- 
ci  n-  ns  of  this  singular  individual,  and  others 
appertaining  to  kindred  classes,  had  long 
been  known  to  exist  in  Russia,  and  had  been 


^  There  it  a  very  fine  ipeeimeo  in  the  Britiah 
MoMum. 


mentioned  by  Kutoi^a,  a  writer  seldom  heard 
of  in  England,  and  the  eminent  French  sa- 
vant, Lamarck,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in 
homely  phrase,  he  is  better  known  than 
trusted.     But,  as  Mr.  Miller  informs  us,  "  it 
was  left  to  a  living  naturalist,  M.  Eichwald, 
to  fix  their  true  position  zoologically  among 
the  class  of  fishes,  and  to  Sir  Roderic  Mur- 
cbison  to  determine  their  position  geologi- 
cally as  ichthyolites  of   the  old  red  sand- 
stone!"    These  ichthyolites    are,   in    some 
cases,  gigantic,  varying  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen and  twenty- three  feet  in  length,  and 
they  occur  in  a  very  early  fossiliferous  for- 
mation.    We  request  the  attention  of   the 
reader  to  tlios<t  facts.,  for  reasons  which  will 
presently  be  set  before  him.     The  remaininff 
portion  of  Mr.  Miller's  volume  is  occupied 
by  an  able  and,  we  may  say,  conclusive  re- 
ply to  the  unsteady  sophistical  arguments  of 
the  "progressive  development'*  advocates, 
as  get  forth  in  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation,"  a  book  published  anon- 
ymously in  1845,  and  of  which  no  one  seems 
particularly  anxious  to  acknowledge  the  pa- 
ternity or  maternity,  as  the  case  may  be.     It 
has  been  whispered,  amongst  other  surmises, 
that  the  authorship  might  be  claimed  by  a  fair 
and  noble  lady,  but  science,  in  such  cases, 
does  not  care  to  individualize,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  may  be  idle  conjecture.    We 
know  not,  and  we  heed  not,  who  wrote  the 
book,  but  we  are  satisfied  its  bent  is  evil,  and 
we  are  very  desirous  to  abate  the  mischief 
which  might  arise  from  its  obtaining  curren- 
cy.    The  avowal,  which,  perhaps,  was  held 
back,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  sort  of  com- 
mercial speculation,  until  it  was  seen  "  how 
the  book  would  take,"  is  not  likely  to  be 
volunteered  now  when  public  opinion  has  so 
generally  denounced  its  tenets,  and  both  ar- 
guments and  facts  have  so  thoroughly  db- 
proved    its    conclusions.     This    production 
("Vestiges  of  Creation")   has   been  much 
read  and  more  talked  of  by  some  who  did 
and  a  great  many  who  did  not  perceive  or 
comprehend   its   object.     It  was  soon  felt 
that  subtle,  dangerous,  undermining  princi- 
ples were  here  propounded,  not  boldly  an- 
nounced, but  slily  insinuated,  implied  rather 
than  declared,  but,  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
versive of  true  religion  and  utterly  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  revelation.    Joined  to  all 
this,  may  be  observed  a  goodly  mixture  of 
pious  phraseology,  with  respectful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  attributes  of  Divinity — » 
style  seldom  wanting  in  the  disquisitions  of 
freethinkers  and  deistical  casuists.    The  sa- 
cred name  is  ever  in  their  mouths,  but  to 
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detract  from  rather  than  augment  the  honor 
with  which  it  should  be  accorapnnied.  lliej 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  buckler  of 
Deity,  and  are  all  the  while  endeavoring  to 
weaken  their  own  defence.  If  you  tax  them 
with  the  fact,  they  deny  your  inference.  •*  It 
is  quite  a  mistake,"  say  they,  "  to  suppose 
we  have  any  wish  to  break  down  established 
theories  or  run  counter  to  received  opinions ; 
we  are  pursuing  a  scientific  inquiry  for  the 
pure  love  of  science — these  are  open  ques- 
tions to  he  argued  without  prejudice  on  cither 
side."  That  the  history  of  man's  origin,  so 
distinctly  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  account,  is 
still  an  open  question,  will  startle  some  and 
make  others  smile.  These  new  doctrines, 
not  the  less  dangerous  that  they  are  disin- 
genuously set  forward,  being  supported  by 
plausible  evidence,  it  was  not  immediately 
seen  how  they  were  to  be  disproved.  Of  all 
who  have  grappled  with  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Miller  (with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Professor  Sedgwick*)  has  given  this  develop- 
ment hypothesis  the  roughest  and  most  de- 
cisive fall,  and  on  the  very  ground  demanded 
by  its  advocates— geologic  facts  opposed  to 
geologic  assertions,  physics  against  physics, 
real  instances  against  imaginary  deductions, 
and  clear,  straightforward  evidences  of  non- 
development  in  the  face  of  an  intricate  ro- 
mance of  developing  progress.  Mr.  Miller 
writes  logically  and  intelligibly,  with  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  mind,  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  a  power  of  reasoning  in 
well -chosen  language  entirely  divested  of 
obscurity.  We  understand  every  word  he 
writes,  and  we  feel  quite  satisfied  that  he 
understands  them  all  himself — a  condition 
not  always  following  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. It  has  been  said  that  no  reader  of 
Oomeille's  HeracliuB  was  ever  found  capable 
of  unravelling  the  plot  of  that  most  compli- 
cated tragedy  under  three  perusals,  and  that 
he,  the  author,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years, 
was  never  more  able  to  disentangle  the  web 
he  had  wrought  himself. 

The  system  of  progressive  development,  or 
trwMmutati(m\  of  one  species  into  another, 
originally  promulgated  in  France  by  Maillet, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  enlarged  and 
adopted  by  Lamarck,  and,  in  the  present  day, 
encouraged  by  several  of  our  own  writers, 
supposes  that  the  creative  power,  originally 
established  by  a  presiding  Omnipotence,  has 
been  fixed  from  the  beginning  on  an  immuta- 


*  Se«  JEdinburgh  Review, 
f  A  term  Bugffeated  hj  Dr.  Buckland  as  more 
distinctly  ezpreseiiig  the  Lamarckian  theory. 


ble  law  of  nature;  that  each  succeedinff  fonB 
of  organic  animal,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
and  ascending  up  to  man,  grows  out  of  a 
preceding  and  inferior  race,  without  any 
separate  or  renewed  act  of  creation ;  that 
the  First  Cause  having  provided  the  system, 
interferes  no  longer,  but  suffers  all  things  to 
proceed  on  the  plan  laid  down,  and  to  aet 
according  to  that  undeviatin^  plan  without 
free  will  or  responsibility.  The  system  does 
not  assume  to  explain  how  or  when  the  lower 
order  of  existence  merges  into  the  superior 
one,  or  by  what  process  the  limited  instinct 
of  the  brute  expands  into  the  unbounded  in- 
tellect of  the  man ;  but  simply  asserts  that 
it  does  so,  and  that  nothing  is  extinguished 
or  destroyed,  but  that  all  living  things  are 
undergoing  continual  change ;  that  the  fish 
in  appointed  time  becomes  a  bird,  the  bird  a 
reptile,  the  reptile  a  mammal,  the  mammal  a 
monkey,  and  the  monkey  a  human  being  en- 
dowed with  reason,  "  in  form  and  moving, 
how  express  and  admirable ;  in  action,  how 
like  an  angel ;  in  apprehension,  how  like  a 
god  !*'  Neither  does  the  system  deny,  but 
rather  implies,  that  at  some  subsequent 
period  not  defined,  man  may  yet  rise  into  a 
higher  development,  somewhat  resembling 
the  angelic  nature,  and  still  be  a  terminable 
inhabitant  of  this  existing  planet.  But  he  is 
not  to  be  sensible  of  this  change,  nor  thereby 
to  endure  for  ever.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  set  aside ;  the  soul  itself  is  not  ac- 
counted for;  and  a  future  state,  with  re- 
wards and  punishments,  entirely  renounced. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  understand  what  is 
not  very  clearly  expressed,  we  believe  this  to 
be  a  fair  synopsis  of  the  Lamarckian  theory 
and  its  dependencies,  when  fairly  examined, 
althougli  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish 
thus  much  from  the  actual  words  of  its  sup- 
porters. Under  the  conditions  of  this  doc- 
trine, the  entire  scheme  of  Christian  redemp- 
tion is  treated  as  a  fable.  It  can  signify 
little  to  the  transmuted  man,  who  will  neither 
retain  a  sense  of  what  he  formerly  was,  nor 
a  knowledge  of  what  he  is  ultimately  to  be- 
come, whether  he  is  advanced  in  the  scale  to 
a  height  of  perfection,  and  expanded  into  a 
seraphic  essence,  or  reduced  back  to  an  in- 
significant monad  ;  whether  he  dwindles  into 
the  infinitesimal  atom  of  vitality  from  whioh 
he  originally  emanated,  or  becomes  the  mi- 
croscopic AcaruB  Crossii,  which  these  ingren- 
ious  discoverers  maintain  he  can  create  him- 
self by  a  certain  combiniction  of  chemical 
and  electrical  forces. 

This,  perhaps,  is  not  direct,  unmitigated 
Atheism,  honestly  avowed  and  boldly  adopt- 
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•d,  but  it  beftrs  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
ooDsolatory  and  enlightened  creed.  The  dis* 
ei]ple8  of  this  doctrine  suppose  and  admit  an 
original  Creator,  with  power  to  do  all  thbgs, 
but  at  the  same  time  take  from  him  the 
power  of  superintending,  revbing,  and  regu- 
kting  his  own  work.  He  has  constructed  it 
oo  certain  fixed  principles,  with  self-acting 
fMulties  of  perpetual  renewal,  and  so  he 
leaves  it  ever  after  to  proceed  by  itself.  Such 
a  presiding  Deity  is  very  different,  indeed, 
from  the  Groat  First  Cause  we  are  taught  to 
love  and  worship,  and  whose  attributes  we 
think  and  hope  we  understand  through  the 
aid  of  reason  and  revelation.  It  is  truly 
marvellous  that  doctrines  such  as  we  have 
described  should  be  gravely  set  forth  in 
responsible  print,  and  still  more  so,  thut  in  an 
enlightened  (and,  let  us  suppose,  a  religious) 

Ei,  they  should  find  believers  and  followers. 
.  Miller  expresses  his  opinion  with  regret. 
Chat  "  this  development  hypothesis,  that 
would  fain  transfer  the  work  of  creation  from 
the  department  of  miracle  to  the  province  of 
natural  law,  and  would  strike  down,  in  the 
process  of  removal,  all  the  old  landmarks, 
ethical  and  religious,  is  fast  spreading  among 
in  active  and  ingenious  order  of  minds,  both 
in  Britain  and  America,  and  has  long  been 
known  on  the  Continent.''  And  in  a  few 
pages  farther  on  he  adds,  "  The  evangelistic 
Churches  cannot,  in  consistency  with  their 
character,  or  with  a  due  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  people,. slight  or  overlook  a 
form  oC  error,  at  once  exceedingly  plausible 
•ad  consummately  dangerous,  and  which  is 
telling  so  widely  on  society,  that  one  can 
scarce  travel  by  railway,  or  in  a  steamboat, 
or  encounter  a  group  of  intelligent  mechanics, 
without  finding  decided  traces  of  its  ravages.'' 
The  following  observations  of  Mr.  Miller,  on 
the  best  mode  of  combating  these  insidious 
fallacies,  are  so  sound,  and  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed, that  we  give  the  extract  without 
comment.    The  reasoning  speaks  for  itself : — 

•*  Bat  ere  the  Churches  can  he  prepared  com- 
petently to  deal  with  these,  or  the  other  objec- 
tions of  a  similar  class,  wiiich  the  infidelity  of  an 
a^,  so  largely  engaged  as  the  present  in  phyciical 
parsuits,  will  be  from  time  to  time  originating, 
they  must  greatly  extend  their  ediicutional  walks 
into  the  field  of  physical  Rcioncc.  The  mighty 
change  which  liao  taken  place,  during  the  pres- 
eDt  century,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  minds 
of  the  first  order  are  operating,  though  indicated 
on  the  face  of  the  country  in  characters  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  seems  to  have  too  much 
escaped  the  notice  of  our  theologians.  Specu- 
lative theology  and  the  metaphysics  are  cognate 
branchei  of  the  lame  science;  and  when,  as  in  the 


last  and  the  preceding  ages,  the  higher  philosophy 
of  the  world  was  metaphysical,  the  Churches  took 
ready  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and  in  due  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  time,  the  battle  of  the 
evidences  was  fought  on  metaphysical  ground. 
But  judging  from  the  preparations  made  in  their 
colleges  and  halls,  they  do  not  seem  sufficiently 
aware — though  the  low  thunder  of  every  rail- 
way, and  the  snort  of  every  steam-engine,  and 
the  whisle  of  the  wind  amid  the  w  ires  of  every 
electric  telegraph,  seem  to  publish  the  fact — thai 
it  is  in  the  department  of  physics,  not  of  meta- 
physics, that  tne  greater  minds  of  the  age  are 
engaged.  .  .  .  Let  them  not  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  danger  which  is  obviously  coming.  The 
battle  of  the  evidences  will  as  certainly  have  to 
be  fought  on  the  field  of  physical  science,  as  it 
was  contested  in  the  last  age  on  that  of  meta- 
phvsics.  And  on  this  new  arena,  the  combatants 
will  have  to  employ  new  weapons,  which  it  will 
be  the  privilege  of  "the  challenger  to  choose.  The 
old  opposed  to  these  would  prove  but  of  little 
avail.  In  an  age  of  muskets  and  artillery,  the  bows 
and  arrows  of  an  obsolete  school  of  warfare  would 
be  found  greatly  less  than  sufficient  in  the  field 
of  battle,  for  purposes  either  of  assault  or  defence." 

It  is  no  new  discovery,  but  an  authentic 
truism,  that  if  you  wish  to  win  in  any  con- 
test, you  must  fight  your  enemy  with  his 
own  weapons.  Strike  harder  with  these  than 
he  can,  and  your  victory  is  certain.  If,  when 
the  next  war  occurs,  we  bring  into  efiect  the 
**  long  range"  principle,  and  send  forth  steam- 
ers armed  with  a  battery  of  two  hundred 
pounders,  warranted  to  carry  a  point- plank 
shot  twenty  miles, — and  against  the  feasi- 
bility of  this,  there  is  only  the  same  nega- 
tive evidence,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  might 
be  adduced  on  the  non-existence  of  witches, — 
why,  our  opponents  must  fabricate  the  same, 
or  superior  leviathans  of  destruction,  or  we 
shall  assuredly  annihilate  them  in  every  bat- 
tle. Acting  precisely  on  this  plan  of  tactics, 
Mr.  Miller  grapples  with  the  author  of  the 
'*  Vestiges,"  and  when  he  demands  a  fiak 
from  an  earlv  fossiliferoua  formation,  knocks 
him  down  with  an  enormous  "  Asterolepis" 
from  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Orkney.  This 
"Asterolepis"  is  an  ugly  customer,  more 
difficult  to  dispose  of  than  a  folio  of  meta- 
physics. It  appears  as  a  positive  fact  against 
a  negative  argument.  Ay,  but  the  old  red 
sandstone  represents  only  the  second  period 
in  the  physical  history  of  the  world.  To 
beat  our  man  completely,  to  drive  him  from 
his  own  chosen  field  of  battle,  we  must  find 
a  fish  for  him  in  an  earlier  formation ;  and 
fortunately  we  can  produce  more  than  one. 
Building  on  the  insecure  ground  of  negative 
evidence,  up  to  a  certain  date,  and  disregard- 
ing the  fact  that  ever  since  the  publication 
of  Sir  R.  Morchison's  great  work  on   the 
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"  Silarian  System/'  in  1880,  iohthyolites 
were  known  to  occur  iii  the  upper  series  of 
that  formation,  the  author  of  the  **  Vestiges" 
asserts,  as  a  leading  corroboration  of  his  prin- 
ciple of  creation,  that  the  first  seas  were,  for 
numberless  ages,  destitute  of  fish.  ''  I  fix 
my  opponents,"  says  he,  "  down  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  fact,  so  that  no  diversion 
respecting  high  mollusks  shall  avail  them.*' 
"  And  how,"  retorts  Mr.  Miller,  "  is  this  bold 
challenge  to  be  met  ?  Most  directly,  and 
after  a  fashion  that  at  once  discomfits  the 
challenger.  'I  fix  my  opponents  down,' 
says  the  author  of  the  Vestiges,  '  to  the 
consideration  of  this  fact,  t.  e.  that  of  the 
absence  of  fishes  from  the  earliest  fossiliferous 
formations.'  And  I,  in  turn,  fix  you  down, 
I  reply,  to  the  consideration  of  the  antagonist 
fact,  that  fishes  were  not  absent  from  the 
earliest  fossiliferous  formations.  From  none 
of  the  great  geological  formations  were  fishes 
absent ;  not  even  from  the  formations  of  the 
Cambrian  division."  He  then  proceeds  to 
show,  on  authorities  that  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, viz..  Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  Profes- 
sors Sedgwick  and  Phillips,  that  the  Onckus 
has  been  found  in  the  Llandeilo  flags,  and  in 
the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Bala ;  and  the 
defensive  spines  of  placoids  in  the  Oriskany 
and  Onondaga  limestone  of  New  York,  rocks 
which  occur  near  the  base  of  the  upper  Si- 
lurian system,  as  developed  in  the  western 
world.  One  of  these  last  is  figured  by  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  in  the 'American  Journal  of 
Science  for  1846,  and  must  have  belonged 
to  an  individual  of  goodly  dimensions,  a  full 
grown  bulky  fish,  disporting  amid  the 
smaller  ones,  as  we  often  see  in  the  existing 
waters.  Here  is  at  once  an  answer  to,  and 
a  geological  refutation  of  the  leading  dogma 
set  forth  by  Professor  Oken  as  champion 
elect  for  the  progressive  development  hy- 
pathesis,  that  "  no  organism  is,  nor  ever  has 
one  been  created,  which  is  not  microscopic." 
The  teachers  of  this  unsound  philosophy  are 
equallv  unfortunate  in  their  assumed  deduc- 
tions from  physical  geology,  and  their  argu- 
ments drawn  from  metaphysical  subtleties. 
Both  arc  daring  yet  shadowy,  full  of  glitter 
and  pretension,  but  unsubstantial,  and  based 
on  sand.  They  remind  us  of  what  experienced 
grandmothers,  and  anxious,  depreciating  aunts 
say  of  the  eccentric  genius  of  the  family,  who 
is  perpetually  astonishing  with  some  wild 
feat,  but  never  satisfies  or  convinces  them. 
"Ah  !  what  a  pity  it  is  such  talents  should 
be  80  unprofitably  employed."  Strange  in- 
fatuation, which  impels  the  most  brilliant 
elements  of  mind  to  wander  by  choice  and 


lose  themselviBe  in  the  mazes  of  error,  when 
the  broad  highway  of  truth  lies  open  for  in* 
vestigation.  What  is  it  but  another  evidence 
of  the  empty,  inherent  pride  which  led  pre^ 
sumptuous  man  to  attempt  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  the  fabled  Titans  to  imagine  tbmr 
could  carry  Olympus  by  assault  ?  The  ffi- 
gantic  strides  making  hourly  in  every  de- 
partment of  industrial  science,  the  great  dis* 
coveries  in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  tlie 
power  of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  almost 
realizes  the  poet's  rhapsodical  wish  to  anni- 
hilate time  and  space,  the  superhuman  speed 
of  the  railroad,  the  congregated  wonders  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  produce  of  the 
world  was  so  lately  assembled  under  one 
view,  throwing  into  the  shade  Arabian  fio- 
tions  of  splendor;  all  these  things,  which 
ought  to  elevate  the  intellect  of  man,  im- 
prove his  social  happiness,  and  increase  his 
sense  of  responsibility,  at  the  same  time 
awaken  new  ideas  of  self-importance,  and 
dangerously  expand  his  vanity.  He  fancies 
himself  no  longer  an  insignificant,  dependent 
consequence,  but  an  influential  cause.  His 
faculties  run  riot  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  achievements,  and  thus  he — 

**  Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
Mb  glassy  esseoce,  like  an  angry  ape, 
Dre88*d  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep.** 

Under  the  specious  name  of  *'  philosophio 
inquiry,"  more  audacious  infidelity  is  con- 
cealed than  the  inquirers  find  it  convenient  to 
acknowledge,  or  many  who  are  invited  to  ac- 
company them  can  easily  detect. 

A  new  impetus  has  lately  been  given  to 
the  cupidity  of  man,  and  his  avaricious  pro- 
pensities have  been  roused  into  action  in  an 
unnatural  degree,  by  the  discovery  of  appa- 
rently exhaustlcss  stores  of  gold  in  the  far  dis- 
tant regions  of  California,*  The  restless  ac- 
tivity of  Saxon  enterprise  has  brought  to 
light  what  Mexican  indolence  might  have 
disregarded  for  ages.  Neither  distance,  dis- 
bursement, danger,  nor  disease,  with  death 
in  the  perspective,  endless  toil  and  privation 
in  the  foreground,  deter  the  unsettled  spirits 
of  the  world  in  both  hemispheres  from  this 
absorbing  centre  of  attraction,  this  ascer- 
tained, palpable  £1  Dorado,  the  produce 
of  which  appears  likely  to  realize  the  most 
glowing  anticipations  of  early  travellers, 
whose  overheated  inquiries  tended  to  create 


*  Since  this  was  written^  the  accounts  of  the  new 
gold  diggings  In  Aostralia  have  reached  EngUod 
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the  lablea  Hhej  easily  persuaded  themselves 
ts  believe.  Much  loss  of  life  and  property, 
iecompaQied  by  misery  and  attendant  crime 
ii  more  than  the  usual  proportion,  has  arisen, 
k  constantly  multiplying,  and  will  continue 
to  multiply  for  a  long  series  of  years,  until 
aecessity  imposes  restraint,  unbri.iled  license 
demands  its  own  corrective,  and  the  boiling 
fever  of  eicitement  has  cooled  down  to  a 
more  moderate  temperature.  What  the 
effisct  of  this  large  quantity  of  gold,  so  amply 
md  recklessly  brought  into  the  market,  may 
ultimately  be,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  at 
present.  It  has  not  yet  appeared  that  the 
increased  diffusion  of  the  precious  metal  is 
changing  the  relations  of  commerce,  or  is 
even  perceptible  in  the  reciprocal  dealings  of 
civilized  nations.  The  distance  from  whence 
the  new  supply  comes,  the  labor  of  ob- 
taining it,  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the 
locality,  with  other  causes,  will  render  this 
change,  when  it  occurs,  a  work  of  slow  pro- 
gression, even  supposing  the  increase  to  go 
on  steadily,  without  interval,  and  the  sources 
it  emanates  from  to  continue  uniformly  pro- 
lific. The  countries  which  produce  the 
greatest  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are  not 
(with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Russia, 
which  State  is  an  anomaly,  imperfectly  un- 
derstood*) included  among  the  richest,  the 
most  enlightened,  or  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world.  There  are  veins  and  arteries  of 
greater  strength  and  influence,  more  replete 
with  sound,  wholesome  vitality,  where  these 
glittering  ores,  with  their  alluring,  but  often 
nominal  importance,  are  not  to  be  found  at 
all.  Lead,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  above  all, 
coal,  decide  the  destinies  of  nations  and  fix 
their  value  in  the  political  scale,  with  a  pre- 
ponderating weight,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  diamond  treasures  of  Golconda, 
the  golden  sands  of  the  Sacramento,  the  in- 
terminable silver  of  Potdsi  and  Guanaxuato, 
tod  all  the  costly  products  which  teem  as  it 
were  spontaneously  from  the  bowels  of  the 
new  world,  appear  as  feathers  when  con- 
ndered  in  the  balance.f  It  has  been  com- 
puted by  able  authorities,  that  the  British 
ttlands  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  the  me- 
tallic and  mineral  substances  most  essential 

*  The  quantity  of  gold  said  to  be  derived  from 
Siberia  is  conjectural,  and  baa  never  been  clearly 
Moertained.    Russian  policy  mystifies  on  all  points. 

f  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  mountain  of 
Potosi,  in  Peru,  had  supplied,  since  its  discovery,  in 
1145,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  as 
much  silver  as  amounts  in  value  to  285  millions  of 
poonds  sterling.  The  vein  of  Ouanaxuato,  in  Mexico, 
n  %  given  number  of  years,  has  produced  double 
fldi  average. 


in  commerce,  than  all  the  other  ooontriea 
of  Europe  combined  ;  while  the  supply  of 
iron  and  coal,  the  most  material  of  all,  ex- 
ceeds in  a  degree  almost  incalculable.  The 
coal-fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
are  nearly  eight  hundred  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent. Those  of  Whitehaven,  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Wales  and  Scotland  are  also  of 
vast  magnitude  ;  while  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  are  seams  unopened  and  neglected, 
from  want  of  capital  and  local  objections, 
which  have  hitherto  checked  the  spirit  of 
enterprise.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  in 
our  favored  land  iron  and  coal  are  invariably 
found  in  close  proximity,  a  condition  not 
commonly  existing  in  other  countries.  This 
juxtaposition  more  than  doubles  the  relative 
value  of  each,  as  the  profitable  working  of 
one  depends  on  the  other.  Here  is  an  evi- 
dent arrangement  of  Providence,  demanding 
thoughtful  gratitude,  not  sufficiently  express- 
ed, b  jt  which  the  "  Vestiges  "  men  would 
pass  over  and  include  in  their  immutable 
laws  of  self-acting  nature,  if  they  could  ;  only, 
in  our  case,  it  constitutes  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  vast  demand  for  coal,  ow- 
ing to  the  increase  of  steam  in  every  branch  of 
mechanics  and  engineering,  a  demand  con- 
tinually augmenting,  with  the  reckless  waste 
usually  attendant  on  great  consumption,  has 
excited  many  fears  as  to  the  probable  failure^ 
and  at  no  very  distant  period,  of  this  invalua- 
ble commodity.  Able  arguments  have  been 
set  forth  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  which, 
with  many  others,  argument  can  never  decide. 
But  unnecessary  waste  in  anything  cannot  be 
sufficiently  reprobated.  The  early  settlers  in 
unexplored  lands  hew  down  primeval  trees 
without  remorse  or  measure,  for  immediate 
fuel  or  convenient  clearance,  and  fancy  they 
can  never  be  entirely  swept  away.  How 
often,  in  a  few  years,  do  they  look  on  the 
empty  space  with  tardy,  unavailing  self- 
reproach,  and  regret  the  stately  patriarchs  of 
the  forest  it  would  take  centuries  to  replant 
and  restore.  The  world  would  still  move  on 
in  systematic  rotation ;  society,  though  un- 
hinged for  a  moment,  would  recover  itself, 
and,  under  a  little  remodelling,  might  exist 
hnppily  and  improvingly,  without  gold  or 
silver.  Something  else  would  soon  be  sub- 
stituted for  these  symbols  of  circulating  opu- 
lence. But  the  extinction  of  coal  would- 
paralyze  all  human  energies,  entirely  change 
the  current  of  the  human  mind,  and  strike  a 
death-blow  at  the  welfare  and  improvement 
of  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Whether  as  re- 
gards personal  comfort,  intellectual  progress,, 
or  commercial  prosperity,  the  catastrophe,  ia 
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an  age  of  imirerBa]  steam  applieotion,  would 
be  a  deeiaive  one.*  The  remurka  of  Pro- 
fessor ADsted  on  this  point  are  well  put,  and 
we  worthy  of  consideratioD,  while  they  are 
at  the  same  time  less  gloomy  than  those  of 
other  competent  writers,  and  embrace  a  dif- 
fereot  ?iew  of  our  intem.il  resources: — 

"  I  coafeen  it  sccrns  to  lac  but  a  vain  thing  to 
Kttennpt  any  cnlciihtion  as  to  (he  duritjon  of  out 
mineral  lrcasur''H,  ua  it  ia  a  problem  far  ttii'  «olu- 
lion  of  which  tberocnnbe  no  suflicient  data.  Nor, 
indeed,  can  I  perceive  what  uscfut  object  in  to  be 
twined  by  tho  endeavor  to  miike  nut  how  many 
hundred  years  Enelnnd  may  exist.  a!(i]uniin<;i  bs  it 
ia  not  unuBual  to  d'l,  that  tbc  source  of  ihe  great- 
iteae  Fho  has  allained  is  lo  bo  loiikeU  fur  In  her 
mineral  richer,  and  chiefly  in  her  large  tiii|ipliesor 
coal,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  lo  Ihc  posses- 
sion  of  coal  or  iron,  but  lo  the  cncrgclle  habiis  of 
Iwr  people,  who  make  tlie  bei<t  use  of  those  ad- 
vuitagi^H,  that  England  owes  her  gmntness;  and 
I  believe  that  her  resources  arc  siriclly  within 
lienwif,  and  that  «o  long  us  her  i>on4  press  forward 
in  the  race,  and  aro  earncsrty  determined  not  lo 
lose,  without  a  struggle,  the  high  position  Ihey 
have  allained  nmnngst  nation*,  so  long  will  she 
continue  fertile  in  resources,  and  canslantlv  coro- 
mnnicate  fresh  supplies  of  life  and  energy,  f 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  it  may  be  well 
to  observe,  that  some  portion  of  the  New- 
castle district  is  the  only  importanl  deposit 
of  coal  which  biu  yel  given  any  symptoms  of 
eihaoslion,  and  that  the  great  Gelds  of 
Wales  are  suU  almost  untouched.  Accord- 
ing to  llie  coniputntioD  of  Mr.  finkewell,  the 
cool  in  South  Wales  alone  would  supply  all 
England  Tor  2,000  years.  There  is  no  reason 
.to  suppose  new  seams  will  not  be  discovered 
as  the  old  ones  decay.  Eiportation  to  for- 
•wgn  countries  is  also  a  very  serious  con- 
vidoraljon  ;  so  much  so,  tliiit  the  ministry  in 
1846  imposed  a  tax  witli  a  view  of  restrain- 
ing the  practice.  Dr.  Duckland,  in  his  Bridge- 
water  Treiitise,  denounces  the  export  of  coal 
abroad  in  strong  ici'ms,  tis  equally  dcatruo- 
^ve  with  waste;  wliilo  Mr.  Buddie,  and 
other  advocates  on  lluj  opposite  side,  niain- 
ukin,  that  "  by  imposing  restrictions  wu  shsll 
only  stimulate  other  nations  to  discover  cohI 
in  their  own  territories,  nnd  tiius  to  become 
independent  of  un  for  tlicir  supplv." 

For  all  purposes  connected  with  mining, 
civil  cnginei-rinrr,  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, or  agriculture,  gco!ogicul  knowcdge  is 
an  invaluable  auxiliary.    Lirgo  fortunes  have 

*Tha  value  of  Dual  aoaually  rsiaed  to  the  surfacs 
in  England  amounts  tu  Denrlyten  millions  of  pounds 
sterling. 

f  "  Oeoli^,  iDtroductory,  Deacriptive,  ani  Prac- 
tic»L°    By  1).  T.  Anslad.    Vol.  i.  p.  ISS. 
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iMen  ffiU«red  away  in  f ntile  stlenpta  to  db* 
cover  veins  of  ore,  or  beds  of  coal,  in'  form*- 
tions  where,  by  the  ordinary  arrangemeDta 
which  regulate  the  natural  world,  it  was  im- 
possible either  could  exiat.  Had  geology 
been  atutUed  and  attended  to  in  those  days, 
many  idle,  ruinous  speculations  could  nersr 
have  enticed  deluded  victims,  and  much 
money  had  been  reserved  for  belter  pur- 
posca.  It  is  true  this  noble  science  does  not 
undertake  to  direct,  with  unerring  aim,  when 
the  metallic  vein  so  anxiously  sought  for  is  lo 
be  found ;  but  it  has  established  the  mora 
rssenlial  negative  in  this  case  of  where  it  is 
not.  and  has  destroyed  for  ever  the  idiotie 
nonsense  of  the  incantation  and  the  diviiunff 
rod.  It  shows  to  a  demonstration  that  tha 
hidden  treasures  of  the  earth  are  not  scftt- 
icred  at  random,  without  object,  order, 
or  method,  but  aro  regularly  distributad 
in  certain  deposits,  ultiunable  under  ear- 
tain  conditions ;  and  directs  the  aearoh 
for  them  on  fixed  principles  instead  of  un- 
certain conjecture.  As  regards  coal,  gecd- 
ogy  may  be  considered  a  fiuthful  guide  that 
never  wanders  from  the  safe  track.  Tba 
casual  appearance  of  the  substance  called 
liynile,  or  wood  coni,  in  strata  where  tha 
true  mineral  is  not  to  be  found,  ia  a  danger- 
oua  deception  which  has  misled  many.  Some 
years  since  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  was  ia* 
duccd  by  certain  parties,  who  were  blindad 
by  the  discovery  of  this  ignitfatuut  at  Bex- 
hill,  in  llic  Wealden  formation  of  Sussex,  tn 
expend  £10,000  in  a  hopeless  experiment, 
which  never  had  the  slightest  founoation  fot 
a  aucoessful  issue.  Sir  lioderic  Murohison, 
ia  hia  "Silurian  System,"  mentions  aumeroos 
enterprises  conducted  with  equal  wisdom, 
and  lending  to  a  similar  result.  At  the 
Kingsthorpe  pits,  within  a  mile  of  Northamp- 
ton, in  the  middle  of  the  oolitic  formation,  not 
long  ago,  £20,000  was  thrown  aw  ly  by  » 
joint-stock  company,  before  lliey  suffered 
themselves  to  be  convinced  that  by  contianins 
to  bore  through  the  strata  which  presealed 
themselves,  tiiey  might  reach  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  provided  ibeir  apparatus  extended 
HO  far,  sooner  than  they  would  stumble  on  s 
bed  of  coal.  An  iiblo  geologist,  tho  late  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
happened  to  be  lecturing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  consulted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  hopeful  undertaking,  and  hia  opinion 
laughed  at  when  he  decidedly  predicted  ita 
failure.  Many,  who  could  ill  afford  even  a 
small  outlay,  paid  dearly  for  their  irapra- 
di:nce,  and  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  mad 
presuraplioD  that  inveigled  them  into  a  spetM- 
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latiODy  which  eyen  a  rudimentary  acquaint- 
ance with  geology  would  have  shown  to  he 
fniitJeas.  "It  will  thus  be  seen,"  says  Mr. 
Richardson,  "that  the  power  which  the 
skilful>'g«ologist  possesses  to  determine  on 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  coal  in  any 
given  locality,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  the  science.*'*  In  the  in- 
fancy of  railroads,  when  they  first  began  to 
intersect  the  country,  after  the  fashion  of  an 
enormous  gridiron,  somewhat  resembling  the 
^und-plan  of  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial 
m  Spain,  great  mistakes  were  made  in  form- 
ing deep  cuttings  through  soft  clays  and 
sandy  soils,  not  sufficiently  solid  to  resist  the 
rains  of  winter,  and  which  occasionally  fell 
io  like  an  avalanche  on  a  small  scale,  with 
enonnous  loss  to  the  company  and  considera- 
ble danger  to  the  public.  All  this  is  now 
guarded  against,  and  similar  mistakes  are  not 
Jikely  to  occur  in  future,  an  acquaintance 
with  geology  being  included  as  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  education  of  the  civil  en- 
gineer. 

To  the  agriculturist,  there  is  no  part  of  his 
biasiness  more  important  than  draming.     In 
time  Hkill  with  which  this  process  is  applied, 
time  value  of  farming  or  gardening  land,  in 
ine  cases  out  of  ten,  almost  entirely  coii- 
^ts;  and  here  especially  a  knowledge  of 
strata  of  each  particular  district  becomes 
^    Blatter  of  leading  consideration.     A  soil 
"^^turally  good  may  be  rendered  barren  and 
^pproductive   by  being  superimposed  on  a 
*^^^  of  impervious  clay,  through  which  the 
*^*^*ifiiied  water  which  has  accumulated  be* 
cannot  force  itself,  and  bring  the  ac- 
i|)anying  fertilization,  except  through  the 
'lum  of  boring   for   Artesian  wells — an 
.-     -"Btion  in  geology  so  well  known  and  un- 
***»^tood  that  minute  description  is  unneces- 
^J^^.      The    most    stupendous    experiment 
^^h  has  yet  been  made  in  this  branch,  and 
^^ tided  with  triumphant  success,  was  that 
^^oted   in  the    Plaine  de    Grenelle,   near 
,^*i.«.     After  boring  to  the  unprecedented 
*l^t.h  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  being  al- 
?^^**l  reduced   to  give  up  in  despair,  in  a 
^PJ    rooment  the  engineers   persevered, 
^^er   the    urgent    representations  of    M. 
^^go,  and  going  three  hundred  feet  deeper 
.  ^1,  at  last  up  gushed  the  imprisoned  store, 
^°^ Patient  of  escape;   and   thence  sufficient 
^^t«r  is  now  derived,  in  a  few  days,  to  sup- 
ply the  entire  city  of  Paris  for  twelve  months. 

^  Richardaon's  "Geology  for  Beginner^"  p.  16. 
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"  About  half  a  million  of  gallona  is  regularly 
ejected  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  water 
being  perfectly  limpid  since  tubes  were  in** 
serted  in  the  aperture."* 

The  practice  of  boring  for  water  by  means 
of  Artesian  wells,  where  natural  springs  are 
deficient,  and  which  has  derived  its  name 
from  an  erroneous  conception  that  these  wells 
were  first  introduced  in  the  province  of  Ar- 
tois  in  France,  is  of  ancient  date,  and  has 
been  in  use  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  based  on  a  very  sim- 
ple principle  in  hydrostatics — namely,  that 
water,  when  directed  bv  confined  tubes,  will 
always  rise  to  the  level  of  the  open  fluid 
with  which  it  communicates,  whenever  the 
means  of  so  doing  are  afforded.  According 
to  Professor  Ansted  (vol.  ii.  p.  628) — 
*'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  perma- 
nency of  the  supply  of  water  obtained  from 
Artesian  wells.  As  an  instance,  perhaps  the 
oldest  on  record,  may  be  mentioned  a  spring 
of  this  kind  at  Lillers,  in  the  north  of  France, 
which  has  continued  to  give  the  same  supply 
of  water,  projected  to  the  same  height 
above  the  surface,  for  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  years,  the  quantity  daily  poured  out 
at  the  surface  not  having  been  known  to 
vary  during  that  long  period." 

These  are  no  natural  phenomena,  such  as 
the  subterranean  thermal  springs  of  Bath, 
which  supply  an  unceasing  aggregate  of 
water  daily  at  the  high  temperature  of  116 
degrees.  That  they  have  continued  to  do  so 
from  the  date  of  the  Roman  occupancy  is 
historically  ascertained,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  they  were  in  existence  for  many 
centuriqii  earlier.  The  water  produced  by 
the  Artesian  system  of  boring  has  passed 
through  a  projecting  porous  deposit,  overlaid 
again  in  some  places  by  an  impervious  one, 
under  which  it  has  collected  itself  waiting  to 
be  released;  it  is  continually  supplied  by 
fresh  rains  which  fall  on  the  up[>er  surface, 
and  again  find  a  passage  through  that  por- 
tion which  is  permeable. 

Another  interesting  fact  deserves  mention, 
as  connected  with  the  subject  of  enriching 
land.  Lime,  which  is  much  used  in  many 
localities,  according  to  the  nature  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  strata,  may  become  scarce; 
guano,  now  so  generally  preferred,  may 
cease  to  be  abundantly  imported  from  ex- 
haustion ;  and  animal  manure  at  home  may 
prove  insufficient,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  for 
the  demand,  or  unequal  to  the  supply  which 
the  continual  nourishment  of  the  soil  requires. 


•  Ansted's  "Geology,"  vol  ii  p.  627. 
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Geology  instracts  us  that  the  great  bone- 
bed,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  exteading  for 
miles  near  the  Aust  Passage,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bristol,  contains,  in  the  Lias  for- 
mation, an  extensive  deposit  of  the  coprolites 
of  large  fish  and  saurian  animals,  a  ready- 
made,  natural  magazine  of  rich  compost, 
close  at  hand,  easily  worked,  stored  up  in 
inexhaustible  profusion,  and  as  effective  in 
its  components  for  the  purposes  required,  as 
if  accumulated  within  the  date  and  by  the 
hands  of  the  existing  generation. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  consists,  in  great 
part,  of  a  very  superior  kind  of  limestone,* 
but  for  a  long  time,  this  was  either  unknown, 
disregarded,  or  treated  as  unimportant.     For 
many  years  large  sums  were   annually  em- 
ployed   by  Government  in  completing   the 
stupendous  fortificcitions  of  this  national  tro- 
phy of  British  prowess,  with  the  double  ob- 
ject of  rendering  a  stronghold  of  the  first 
importance  impregnable,  and  of  instructing 
the  young  engineer  officers  in  the  practical 
part  of  their  duties.     It  was  the  custom  to 
send  out  the  lime  thus  used  in  barrels,  and 
ships  were  freighted  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying this,  with  other  public  supplies,  at 
considerable    cost.      Sundry    thousands    of 
pounds   sterling  were   thus  deducted  from 
the  common  exchequer ;  rather  an  expensive 
illustration  of  the  profound  policy  of  sending 
coals  to  Newcastle,  which  a  little  insight 
into  the  local  geology  might  have  rendered 
superfluous.       Whence    came    the    mortar 
which  had  been  used  in  building  the  town 
of  Gibraltar  itself,  or  Algesiras,  San  Roque, 
Tangiers,  Tetuan,  ,or  Ceuta,  all  as  it  were 
within  a  stone's  throw  ?     Was  it  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  imported  from  some  distant 
land,  or  did  it  fall  from  the  moon,  us  aoro- 
lites  and  meteoric  stones  are  supposed  to  do? 
We  wonder  some  Solomon,  in  so  many  suc- 
cessive ministries,  never  thought  of  asking 
such  a  simple  question.     They  were  as  easily 
mystified  as  the  Royal  Society,  when  Charles 
II.,  whose  reputation  as  an  amateur  chemist 
gave  authority  to  his  proposition,  demanded 
of  that  erudite  body,  why,  if  a  silver  basin 
was  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  and  a  live 
fish  was  then  immersed,  the  water  would  not 
overflow  ?     Meetings  were   held,  and  more 
than  one  profoundly  elaborate  and  learned 
essay  written  without  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  until,  at  last,  the  president  began 
to  suspect  they  were  in  danger  of  passing 
into  a  proverb.     He  suggested  that,  as  his 

*  It  is  capable  of  a  high  polish,  and  often  manu- 
fSftctured  into  cannon  and  other  fimciful  devices  for 
ehimney  or  table  ornaments. 


Majesty  was  notoriously  a  wag,  be  miglit 
possibly  be  laughing  at  them,  and  that  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  verify  the  experi- 
ment before  committing  themselves  further^ 
Accordingly,  a  well- filled  basin  was  produced, 
when  the  gambols  of  the  intrusive  fish  at 
once  settled  the  question  by  displacing  a  coO" 
siderable  quantity  of  the  aqueous  element. 

The  new  edition  of  the  "  Elements  of  Ge- 
ology," by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  the  tbkk 
corresponding  octavo  of  Sir  Henry  De  la 
Beche,  founded  on  an  earlier  and  more  con- 
densed publication,  entitled  "How  to  ob- 
serve Geology,"  are  standard  works  of  the 
first  class,  sedulously  revised  and  improved 
by  late  discoveries.  They  wiH  be  found 
most  important  instructors  to  the  student, 
when  the  rudiments  are  mastered,  yet  th^ 
cannot  with  justice  be  classed  as  A  B  0 
books,  but  require  to  be  preceded  by  a  gram- 
mar and  dictionary.  They  are  not  to  be  read 
carelessly,  or  with  a  pre- occupied  mind ;  and 
though  a  little  diffuse  and  expanded,  scareel? 
more  so  than  the  subject  requires.  Imagi- 
native and  entertaining,  in  some  respects,  aa 
the  wildest  romance,  geology  at  the  same 
time  embodies  a  substantial  reality,  which  it 
not  to  be  dismissed  or  understood  by  gene- 
ral reference,  or  without  lengthened  and  la- 
borious explanation.  It  must  be  examined 
with  mathematical  acuteness,  and  where  the 
evidences  are  not  conclusive,  they  should  be 
rejected  as  inadmissible,  or  at  least  held  in 
abeyance  until  better  can  be  brought  forward 
to  supply  their  places. 

The  neglect  of  geological  knowledge  in 
architecture  has  produced  deplorable  conae- 
quences  in  the  decomposition  of  magnificent 
structures,  owing  to  the  perishable  qualityof 
the  stone  employed  in  their  erection.  The 
Capitol,  at  Washington »  is  crumbling  down 
to  its  very  base  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  moat 
splendid  senate  houses  in  the  world  presents 
a  memorable  record  of  the  human  ignoranoe 
which  refused  to  learn,  although  a  very  eaaT 
page  in  nature's  book  was  offered  for  pcruaal. 
This  Capitol  is  built  of  perishable  sandstone, 
while  the  marble  quarries  which  have  enp^ 
plied  materials  for  the  admired  public  build- 
ings of  Baltimore  lie  within  forty  miles,  nic 
new  church  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Brighton,  hai 
already  the  appearance  of  dilapidated  an- 
tiquity. Several  colleges  have  been  entirely 
rebuilt.  The  bridges  of  Westminster  and 
Blackfriars,  which  cost,  respectively,  £427,- 
000  and  £163,000,  and  are  neither  of  them 
more  than  a  century  old,  have  several  timei 
required  repairs  nearly  equivalent  to  renewal 
The  latter  is  now  pronounced  almost  irre* 


!  under  aen- 


iNtrj 


«0*«i«tbt«,  while  the  former  : 

leoee,  end  will  be  removed  u  Boon  as  a  new 

oae  citn  be  erected  in  the  satnn  vicinity. 

Hanj  fine  sculptures,  both  ancient  snd 
Dwdern,  are  depreciated  in  value  by  flaws, 
which  a  scientific  selection  of  the  material 
would  never  have  permitted  to  eiiat.  The 
altie  marble  of  Pentelicua,  used  by  Phidias, 
Praxiteles,  and  Lyeippus,  their  contempo- 
raries and  successors,  is  disfigured  by  metal- 
lic stains,  producing  absolute  deformity  in 
some  of  the  otherwise  perfect  productions  of 
the  Grecian  masters.  It  is  there  yet,  abun- 
dant to-day  as  of  old,  the  veins  are  not  ez- 
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'■Still  in  ApoUo's  beam  Hc&deli'a  marblei  glare."* 

Bat  more  recent  ciperience  has  transfer- 
red the  demand  to  the  Italian  localities  of 
HaasB  and  Carrara,  as  producing  a  huperior 
Uone  of  unblemislied  purity.     Canova  and 
Horwaldsen  worked  iuvariably  with  the  pro- 
duce uf  the  Itnlian  quarries.     We  have  as 
good  at  home  lu  some  parts  of  Devonshire, 
■0  Derbyshire,  and  Suffordabire,  in  Scotland 
Slid  in  Ireland,  in  the  barren  wilds  of  Oon- 
aemara.  Start  not,  incredulous  reader!  What 
it  here  stated  ia  true  ;  and  of  this  the  un- 
patriotic skcp^c  miiy  satisfy  himself  by  cx- 
Atnioing  the  specimens   in   the  Britisli  Mu- 
'  *eani,  and  in  the  new  Geological  collection 
itx  Jermyn  street.     If  during  the  Exhibition 
b«  happened  to  extend  his  walks  to  the  de- 
^■rtmeat  assigned  to  native  Ilritish  rocks,  in 
Kite  Crystal  Pd lice,  there  he  might  hare  seen 
^>«fore  him  ample  corroboration.     Should  he 
^>e  particularly  locomotive,  with  time  on  his 
^uwds,  and  find  liimself  endowed  with  cash 
aaii  well  as  curiosity,  let  him  venture  across 
^fre  chanuel,  and  pay  a  morning  call  to  old 
'H^nblin.     Tbere,  in  an  obscure  corner  called 
^Stephen's  Green,  to  be  discovered  only  by 
xK>esiiB    of    McGlushan's   Handbook,    which 
■^Sl  carry  the   gentle    bearer  through    Ibo 
Penetralia  of  that  ancient  metropolis,  even 
»s  tbe  telescope  of  my  Lord  Kosse  enables 
Ue    eye  of  »oience   to  traverse  throughout 
•hat  Milton  calls  the  "  vast  empyrean,"  the 
**'*rprising    stranger    will    light    upon    a 
S^dly  edifice,  occupied  of  late  by  the  Earl 
^  Cardigan,  but  now  devoted  to  geological 
^'^'^ositics.      Tbere   are  things  there  worth 
""Sling  to  see ;   and  among   others,  speci- 
■*lis  of  native  Irish  marble,  which    must 
»0*3er  the  shade  of  Phidias  himself  uneasy, 
i*  U  knowa  anything  about  them.     To  suit 


itii 

the  prevuling  taste  for  foreign  productioot, 
tbey  are  occasionally  sold  as  such,  and  not 
easily  detected.  The  late  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  waa  well  versed  in  mineralagy  and 
geology,  and  was  always  minutely  particu- 
lar in  the  choice  of  bis  marbles. 

It  has  been  said  and  repeated,  we  pretend 
not  to  decide  whether  on  slender  or  substan- 
tial foundation,  thnt  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, those  gorgeous  illustrations  of  florid 
Gothic,  in  all  the  glory  rf  revival,  so  care- 
fully determined  on,  so  deliberately  proceeded 
with,  are  alreody  enhibiting  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  decay  before  they  arc  completed, 
[f  this  be  really  the  cose,  it  offers  another 
lameotable  instance  of  money  wasted,  and  , 
judgment  falsified  by  the  event  Discolored 
in  pnrt  they  certainly  are,  and  more  than 
might  have  been  looked  for,  considering  how 
few  years  have  elapsed  since  they  struggled 
above  the  level  of  the  Thames;  hut  that 
may  be  inevitable  from  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  London,  and  the  exhalations  of  the 
river.*  Every  precaution,  too,  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  vast 
congeries  of  materials  "  from  turret  to  foun- 
dation-stone," and  ihe  advantages  of  experi- 
ence in  all  departments  duly  applied.  In 
1830,  II  oommisaion,  including  more  than 
one  eminent  geologist,  wns  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  visit  the  most  remarkable  quar- 
ries in  the  kingdom,  to  inquire  into  the  quali- 
lies  of  the  stone  to  be  used  in  erecting  the 
great  national  pnkce  of  legislnlion,  and  to 
recommend  that  which  to  their  judgment 
seen:t'd  the  most  eligible.!  Thtir  It«port 
was  published,  for  the  information  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  27th  of  August 
in  the  same  year.  They  appear  to  have  exe- 
cuted this  most  responsible  duty  with  all 
possible  diligence,  care,  and  attention  to 
every  important  detail.  The  Ri-port  is  in- 
teresting in  itself,  und  replete  with  valuable 
information  for  t!ie  architectural  student. 
There  are  tables  annexed  containing  a  list  of 
the  principal  quarries  visited  in  England  and 
Scolhind ;    the    chemical    composition    and 


•  Tbia  ia  clearly  ■  local  cliBadvanUge,  and  no 
fault  In  the  coiupOEitlna  of  the  atone.  Many  rec«M 
baildingg  ID  London  become  begrimetl  and  dir^;  in 
Gvs  years;  wbile  in  tbe  new  town  ot  Edinburfih, 
tbere  ia  acsrcely  any  perceptible  change  in  tbe 
color  of  hooees  which  have  been  erected  for  nearly 
a  centary. 

f  The  Commiaiion  cooaiited  of  Charle*  Barry, 
Esq..  Architect  of  the  New  fiuililingi ;  dir  Uanry 
De  la  Beche;  William  Smith,  K«q.;  and  Mr. 
Cbarlaa  H.  Smith.  It  would  have  been  difficalt  to 
select  parties  with  more  practical  lukawledgt^  <r 
batl«r  ■niled  to  tbe  work  they  had  in  hsod.       m^ 
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other  qualities  of  the  different  stones ;  also, 
a  list  of  the  most  remarkahle  buildings,  with 
the  dates  when  they  were  first  constructed, 
and  an  account  of  their  present  condition. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission- 
ers, it  was  determined  to  select  magnesian 
limestone  from  the  well-known  quarries  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire. 
This  stone,  when  taken  from  its  original  bed, 
is  of  a  very  beautiful  light  yellow  color,  has 
a  pearly  lustre  when  broken,  was  said  to 
exhibit  very  slight  disintegration,  and  not 
to  change  by  exposure.  Southwell  Min- 
ster, in  Nottioghamshire,  was  examined  in 
evidence  of  its  durability.  This  church 
is  desi^ribed  as  in  excellent  preservation; 
and  the  Norman  portions  of  the  eleventh 
century,  built  of  limestone,  similar  to  that  of 
Bolsover,  are  reported  as  being  throughout 
in  a  perfect  state,  and  betraying  no  injury 
from  time  or  weather.  Wc  have  never  seen 
Southwell  church,  except  at  a  distance,  from 
the  top  of  a  coach  in  the  good  old  days  of 
horses  and  ostlers,  when  eight  miles  an  hour 
was  considered  a  desperate  rate  of  locomo- 
tion ;  but  in  all  the  buildings,  whether  lay 
or  ecclesiastic,  we  have  examined,  in  which 
magnesian  limestone  from  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire  had  been  used,  there  are  both 
discolorization  and  decay  to  an  extent  which 
would  make  the  founders  of  York  and  Bever- 
ley Minsters,  the  old  church  of  Doncaster, 
and  many  other  coeval  and  younger  edifices, 
turn  themselves  and  rattle  their  bones  in 
their  coffins  with  disgust,  provided  they  re- 
tained in  those  narrow  domiciles  any  remi- 
niscence of  what  Coleridge  used  sometimes 
to  call  sentiety.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Commissioners  were  not  tempted  to  visit 
Ireland  in  the  progress  of  their  scientific  in- 
vesiigaiion.  The  gray  compact  limestone 
which  abounds  in  the  south,  particularly 
throughout  Cork  and  Tipperary,  wjis  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Report.  The  old 
bridges,  castles,  and  abbeys  scattered  over 
those  oxl('ii:»ive  counties  are  permanent  evi- 
dences of  its  durability,  while  the  new  Col- 
lege of  Cork,  and  many  other  recent  build- 
ings in  that  city  and  elsewhere,  attest  the 
superior  beauty  of  the  material.  The  travel- 
ler who  visits  ihe  Rock  of  Cashel,^  when  he 

*  The  United  Eingdom  contains  no  spot  more 
worthy  of  a  visit  than  the  Rock  of  CasheL  In  one 
respect  it  resembles  the  **  Crystal  Palace"  and  its 
contents, — description  (alls  far  below  the  reality. 
This  interesting  locality  is  now  within  three 
honrs  of  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  West- 
em  line,  which  may  be  recommended  as  a  model 
railroad,  perfect  in  eveiy  department^  whether  as 
regards  the  solid  beaoty  of  its  oonstruoUon,  thtt 


can  take  his  eye  from  the  spleodid  panoniBA 
of  nature  which  lies  spread  out  like  a  nimp 
under  his  gaze,  to  examine  the  extraordioaiy 
relics  of  man's  labor  with  which  that  far- 
famed  eminence  is  crowned,  cannot  fail  to  ba 
particularly  struck  by  the  quality  of  tlie 
stone  of  which  they  are  composed.  Cof*> 
mac's  Chapel,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Round  Tower,  takes  the  lead  in  antiqutf » 
is,  as  is  well  known,  an  early  structure  in  tbe  ' 
Norman  style  of  the  beginning  of  the  twelftti 
century,  and  now  therefore  nearly  750  yean 
old.  The  stone,  either  in  substance  or  color» 
exhibits  no  symptoms  of  decay  or  disfigure* 
ment,  while  the  rich  ornamental  sculptorss 
and  carved  mouldings  are  as  perfect,  distinct^ 
and  sharp  as  if  they  were  produced  yesler- 
day  by  the  hand  of  the  chiseller.  The  ex- 
pense of  quarrying  in  Ireland  is  less  than 
m  England,  and  the  cost  of  transit  bj 
sea  fiom  Cork  to  London  would  hardly  ex- 
ceed that  by  canal  and  .wagon  from  Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire  or  Durham.  Even  if  it  did, 
the  consideration  is  of  inferior  moment  in  a 
mighty  national  undertaking.  A  fatality 
seems  to  attend  many  of  our  great  pubhe 
buildings.  They  are  no  sooner  completed 
than  it  is  discovered  there  was  some  radical 
error  in  the  commencement.  Either  the 
style  is  ill-chosen,  the  plan  incongruous,  or 
the  site  inconvenient.  A  double  outlay  is 
thus  incurred  to  rectify  mistakes  which  ought  * 
never  to  have  existed.  Building  to  pull 
down,  and  pulling  down  to  build  up  again, 
have  become  almost  as  national  with  John 
Bull  as  playing  at  cricket,  riding  steeple- 
chases, or  paying  taxes.  A  wondering 
foreigner  who  inquired  the  other  day  for 
what  certain  unsightly  edifices  in  the  me- 
tropolis were  intended,  (the  National  Gallery 
being  one,)  was  answered  in  the  words  whicb 
the  poet  applied  to  even  a  more  important 
subject : 

'*  For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended." 
Triumphal    arches,    statues,   columns,   andi 

regnlarihr  of  the  arrangements^  or  the  civility  of 
the  officials.  Time  is  kept  to  a  moment,  and  tbe 
comfort  and  privileges  of  each  distinct  class  of  pfl»> 
sensers  most  scrupulously  attended  to.  We  are  a 
little  emphatic  in  these  remarks  from  the  conatenl 
complaints  we  see  daily  in  the  I^ondon  paneiB  of  the 
total  irregularity  and  inattention  practised  on  many 
of  the  English  Iine&  It  may  seem  very  like  a  joke 
to  invite  our  brother  John  over  to  Ireland  to  en- 
lighten him,  but  we  are  quite  serious  when  we  ee* 
sure  him  that  a  trip  by  rail  from  Dublin  to  Goti: 
and  Limerick,  and  back  again,  will  open  hia  eye% 
and  show  him  that  we  know  something  of  buaineH^ 
although  it  is  tbe  prevailing  fiashion  to  think  the 
contrary. 
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itains  are  eHher  thrust  back  into  obscure 

lities  where  they  are  seldom  noticed,  or 

(hed  forward  into  crowded  thoroughfares 

they  are  chiefly  remarked  as  ingen- 

M>«ms  deformities.     Why,  with  an  unlimited 

eosKimand  of  money,  high  pretensions,  and 

aelraowledged  endowments,  taking  a  distin- 

gvmished  lead,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  in 

mechanical  science,  we  should  be  so  glaringly 

deficient  in  architectural  taste,  is  a  problem 

wliich  ouffht  to  be  solved,  and  a  national  re- 

lyrOach  which  might  easily  be  removed. 

The  observations  we  have  ventured  are 
not  strung  together  with  any  ambitious  as- 
pirations after  originality,  or  any  unjust  de- 
sire to  appropriate  the  ideas  of  other  and 
fmr  abler  exponents.  We  are  humble  com- 
mentators following  in  the  track  of  discovery, 
disciples  rather  than  teachers,  anxious  to 
learn  ourselves,  and  zealous  to  dissipate  the 
errors  into  which  succeeding  students  may 
be  seduced  by  plausible  and  conflicting  the- 
We  wish  to  show  what  Geology 
Jly  is,  how  it  has  been  occasionally  mis- 


I  applied,  and  how  it  may  operate  in  the 
transactions  of  the  world.  In  proportion  as 
this  noble  science  becomes  simpliBed  and 
intelligible,  its  uses  will  be  acknowledged, 
and  its  advantages  perceived.  The  develop-- 
ment  of  strata  in  our  own  land  is  singularly 
favorable  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  glance  over  the  geologi- 
cal map  of  the  British  Islands  will  show  the 
peculiar  blessings  which  Providence  has  thus 
vouchsafed  to  us,  at  once  ms  incentives  to  in- 
dustry and  evidences  of  dispensation.  We 
cannot  conclude  more  aptly  than  with  a  pas- 
sage from  Scripture,  which  has  been  felici- 
tously quoted  already  by  more  than  one 
writer,  as  expressing  with  forcible  distinct- 
ness our  own  individual  position :  "  A  land 
wherein  thou  shalt  cat  bread  without  scarce- 
ness, thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it;  a 
land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.  When  thou 
hast  eaten  and  art  full,  tbeu  thou  shalt  bless 
the  Lord  thy  God  for  the  good  land  which 
he  hath  given  thee."* 


-#4^^»#— 
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1?BK  Pleasures,  Objects,  and  Advantages 
^    Uterature,  is  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
|^\«  for   this   modest   little   volume.     Mr. 
^^•Ilmott,  however,  does  not  attempt  to  fill 
"^     the  outline  which  he  has  drawn :  a  few 
ceful  touches  serving  to  suggest,  rather 
n  complete  his  picture.     He  is  a  lover  of 
ant  literature ;  and  in  a  series  of  essays, 
rt,  but  exceedingly  pleasing,  both  from 
ir  pointed  style,  and  the  genial  tone  that 
^^ades  them,  gives  us  the  result  of  his 
itations  on  a  variety  of  subjects   cou- 
nted with   it.     Books,  their  writers,  cir- 
tances  attendant  upon  their  composition, 
mood  in  which  they  should   be  read ; 
te,  criticism,  poetry,  fiction,  history,  phi- 
phy,  pass  in   review  before   him ;   and 
h  in  its  turn  receives  such  treatment  as 

"•*  Deateronomy,  viii.  9,  10. 
^  FleMorea,  OojectB  and  Advantages  of  litera- 
A  XHseoune  by  Robert  Aris  WiUmott 


ti^ 


may  be  expected  from  one  who  thoroughly 
enjoys  his  work,  and  goes  about  it  in  that 
quiet,  tranquil  spirit  which  seems  to  indicate 
more  of  the  literary  mind  and  feeling  of  the 
last  century  than  of  the  present.  His  turn 
of  thought  is  a  retrospective  one.  Not  only 
is  this  fipparent  in  his  matter  and  manner. 
A  passing  allusion  to  the  "classical  criticism 
and  biography  of  the  eighteenth  century," 
seems  also  symptomatic  of  it.  And  his 
publisher  has  further  introduced  him  to  us, 
in  the  appropriate  costume  of  the  period  to 
which  his  mind  belongs. 

Without  professing  to  undervalue  ourselves 
of  the  nineteenth  century, — we  believe  that, 
like  our  great-grandfathers,  we  have  our 
good  points, — we  must  own  to  a  oonsiderable 
enjoyment  of  this  peculiar  oast  of  mind. 
There  is  a  sort  of  sober,  autumnal  grace 
about  it.  And  it  stands  out  in  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  peculiarities  of  our  own 
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age,  whose  teodencies  are  to  an  excess  of 
haste  ;  to  live  two  days  in  one ;  not  so  much 
in  amount  of  usefulness,  as  in  mere  business. 
A  temperament  that  can  sympathize  with 
the  **  sequestered  spirit  of  meditative  enjoy- 
ment recognized  in  much  of  our  early  fancy 
and  learning,"  is  in  antithesis  to  this,  and 
affords  a  useful  corrective  both  of  it  and  of 
that  other  inclination  which  we,  perhaps  in 
common  with  all  former  ages,  evince,  to  sever 
ourselves,  as  to  our  mental  life,  from  tliose 
who  have  more  immediately  preceded  us.  An 
isolation  as  unfavorable  to  intellectual  vigor 
and  moral  expansion,  as  is  that  other  isola- 
tion of  which  we  have  been  writing  to  those 
interests  for  whose  sake  it  has  been  practised. 
The  mind  that  would  attain  its  completeness, 
must  live  in  all  time.  Yet  must  it  specially 
beware  of  contemning  that  in  which  it  has 
its  own  immediate  existence.  Whoso  falls 
into  this  error,  cannot  enter  into  the  full 
value  of  the  past. 

Literature  under  its  less  severe  aspect  has 
the  greatest  charm  for  our  accomplished 
country  clergyman.  "It  is  only  Wisdom, 
with  the  girdle  of  Beauty,  that  belongs  to 
our  subject."  "  Science  is  not  embraced  in 
the  pleasures  of  literature.  ReBned  readers 
and  noble  authors  arc  made  without  it." 
And  hereupon,  with  a  sort  of  mild  malicious- 
ness, he  quotes  Fenelon's  **  Diabolism  •of 
Euclid,"  by  way  of  eking  out  the  condemna- 
tion which  he,  and  Dean  Swift,  and  Bossuct, 
and  Bishop  Burnet,  have  thought  fit.  to  pro- 
nounce upon  mathematics,  which  stands  as 
the  representative  of  its  unfortunate  class. 
We  know  not  of  what  universitv  Mr.  Will- 
mott  may  be ;  but  we  conclude  that  the  banks 
of  the  Cam  were  never  paced  by  his  devious 
feet.  If  they  were, — we  dare  not  say  what 
our  conclusion  would  be.  But  whctli«r  he 
ever  contended  with  the  great  geometer  of 
Alexandria,  and  came  off  "second  best,"  or 
not,  we  must  be  allowed  to  think  that  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  mathematics,  relative- 
ly to  their  educational  or  disciplinary  purpose, 
is  any  but  a  correct  one.  Speaking  in  general 
terms,  we  suppose  to  include  logic,  which 
has  had  its  separate  slight  a  little  earlier,  he 
says :  "  Such  studies  can  only  be  useful  to 
a  full  mind  :  if  they  find  it  empty,  they  leave 
it  in  the  same  state."  Passing  over  that  by 
the  very  name  which  he  has  given  to  them — 
disciplinary — he  excludes,  or  at  least  does 
not  profess  to  include,  the  idea  of  putting 
anything  inio  the  mind,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  object  of  disciplinal  studies  is  not  only  to 
teach  the  right  use  of  stores  of  knowledge 
mlready  collected,  but  more  specifically,  to 


teach  the  mind  bow  to  use  its  powen  so  m 
to  be  not  only  intelligently  operative,  but  in- 
telligently receptive  also.  And  that  it  mmy 
not  yet  have  got  much  to  work  upon,  is  sure- 
ly  a  very  small  objection  to  the  teaching  it 
how  to  work.  One  great  object  of  educaUon, 
as  its  name  imports,  is  to  teach  us  how  to 
apply  our  mental  powers ;  not  merely  or 
chiefly  to  "fill"  the  mind  with  facts  and 
ideas.  And  the  value  of  mathematics,  and 
similar  studies  in  relation  to  this  object, 
consists  in  their  training  the  mind  to  thote 
habits  of  close  and  consecutive  reasoning,  tiie 
absence  of  which  so  often  strikes  us  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  It  is  to  the 
want  of  thorough  disciplinary  study  of  this 
nature,  in  the  education  usually  received  by 
the  middle  classes,  that  we  must  attribute 
the  very  common  habit  of  confounding — to 
use  a  hackneyed  phrase — the  post  hoc  with  the 
propter  hoc,  so  irritating  to  all  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  discern  a  difference  between 
the  two ;  and  which,  from  the  hasty  and 
erroneous  judgments  that  it  must  involfe 
them  in,  cannot  fail  of  having  a  most  pcmicions 
effect  on  those  important  interests  wherein 
men  in  our  age  ana  country  are  necessarily 
concerned.  "  Tenterden  steeple  is  the  canse 
of  Goodwin  Sands,"  is  the  type  of  a  logie 
that  is  sadly  too  prevalent.  And  that  mntl 
be  so,  we  fear,  till  some  improvement  be  made 
in  the  character  of  the  instruction  ordinarily 
afforded  to  that  large  and  important  class 
claimed  by  mercantile  pursuits,  just  at  the 
time  when  they  are  beginning  to  be  voluntary 
agents  in  the  work  of  their  own  education. 
Some  notion  of  the  laws  of  reasoning  should 
be  afforded  them.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
study  of  mathematics  is  the  only  means  of 
doing  so  ;  though  we  do  think  they  might  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose.  Mr.  Willmott's 
poetical  temperament  disqualifies  him,  we 
suspect,  for  sympathizing  with  these  crabbed 
studies,  which  we  incline  to  consider  the  fit- 
test foundation,  or  framework,  for  more  ele- 
gant ones.  In  his  essay  on  "  Philosophy 
and  its  Delights,"  that  department  of  it  that 
aims  at  systematizing  the  anatomy  and  work- 
ings of  the  mind,  receives  no  more  favorable 
notice  than  does  this,  concerning  which  we 
should  have  had  something  more  to  say  had 
space  permitted.  Metaphysical  researches, 
he  tells  us,  "  offer  few  lasting  rewards.  Ex- 
ploring expeditions  into  the  mind  gener- 
ally bring  back  fabulous  news  of  the  inte- 
rior." It  may  be  so.  We  perhaps  put  no 
more  faith  in  the  results  of  these  exploring 
expeditions  than  he  does.  Yet  seeing  that 
in  all  ages  men  have  been  irresistibly  impel* 
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led  to  make  them,  their  history  heoomea  part 
of  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  that 
can  never  fail  of  being  deeply  interesting  to 
all  who  partake  of  humanity.     **  Know  thy- 
self/' has  been  written  upon  man's  inmost 
heart ;  and  ceaselessly,  however  erroneously, 
moat  he  seek  to  obey  the  command  as  to  his 
intellectua),  as  well  as  spiritual  nature.     Ea- 
ger research,  prying  into  every,  even   the 
meaDest  object  of  creation,  with  passionate 
desire  to  ascertain  both  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions of  its  existence,  cannot  leave  the  noblest 
of  tall  uninvestigated.  It  may  be  baffled.  Nay, 
the  subtle  analysis  often  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose.   But  still  the  attempt  will  and  must 
be  made  again  and  again.      Applied  mental 
science  is  more  attractive  to  our  author.    Yet, 
indlcterminate  as  has  been  their  results,  there 
lu'o  minds  to  whom  these  researches  have  bad 
all  the  fascination  of  poetry  ;  and  as  they  do 
not,  for  the  love  of  them,  think  lightly  or  in- 
Appreciatingly  of  the  more  graceful  charac- 
teristics of  his  intellectual  conformation,  he  is 
untreated,  in  return,  to  have  charity  even  for 
tbe  metaphysician.    It  may  be  that  a  taste  for 
aixoli  pursuits,  inconclusive  as  they  must  be, 
iiidlcates  rather  a  love  of  the  curious  than  of 
tbe  useful.     And  if  so,  to  be  hedged  round 
^i^l  "  ultimate  facts,"  to  find  at  everv  turn- 
^Sm  "  No  road  this  way, '  after  the  manner  of 
^  oertain  school,  may  bo  beneficial  rather  than 
otlierwise.     Yet,  "  where  they  agree,"  if  not 
^>^^^ful  as  to  results  obtained,  they  may  per- 
fb^oce  be  so  in  their  effect  upon  the  mind 
'^^olf,  disciplining  it  to  acute  discrimination. 
Patient  thought,  and  fixed  attention  on  ob- 
l^ots  somewhat  difficult  to  bring  within  the 
n^lit  mental  focus,  still  more  difficult  to  re- 
there.     Mr.  Willmott  will  perhaps  ex- 
thera  as  a  species  of  mental  gymnastics. 
Taste,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  fiction,  the 
^■*«Lma,  and  the  interior  of  the  literary  work- 
^Cip,  offer  to  him   more  congenial  themes, 
them  we  will  follow  him. 


How  to  read,  seems  naturally  to  come  be- 
'^»"e  what  to  read. 

**  A  good  reader,"  he  says,  "  is  nearly  as  rare 

*•  a  good  writer.    People  bring  their  prejudices, 

^^ether  friendly  or  adverse.     They  are  lamp  and 

spectacles,  lighting  and  magnifying  the  page.    It 

^^8  a   pleasant    sarcasm  of   Selden,  that    the 

^chemist  discovered  his  art  in  Virgirs  golden 

^Offh,  and  the  optician  his  science  in  the  annals 

^rf  Tacitus It  is  not  enough  for  a  reader 

to  be  unprejudiced.  He  should  remember  that  a 
book  is  to  be  studied  as  a  picture  is  hung.  Not 
only  must  a  bad  light  be  avoided,  but  a  good  one 
obCtined.  This  Taste  supplies.  It  puts  a  history, 
a  tale,  or  a  poem,  in  a  just  point  of  view,  and  there 
examines  the  execution." 


He  who  regards  not  the  object  and  char- 
acter of  a  book,  does  a  like  injustice  to  its 
writer.  While  upon  works  of  genius,  no  de- 
cision must  be  pronounced  without  frequent 
perusal. 

"  Whoever  has  spent  many  days  in  the  compa- 
ny of  choice  pictures  will  remember  the  surprises 
that  often  reward  him.  VVhen  the  sun  strikes  an 
evening  scene  by  Both,  or  Berghem,  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  the  change  is  swift  and  dazzling. 
Every  touch  of  the  pencil  begins  to  live.  Buried 
figures  arise ;  purple  robes  look  as  if  they  had 
just  been  dyed ;  cattle  start  np  from  dusky  cor- 
ners ;  trunks  of  trees  flicker  with  gold ;  leaves 
flutter  in  light ;  and  a  soft,  shadowy  gust — sun 
and  breeze  together — plays  over  the  grass.  But 
the  charm  is  fleeting,  as  it  is  vivid.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  sun  sinks  lower,  or  a  cloud  catchea 
it:  the  scene  melts — the  figures  grow  dark,  and 
the  whole  landscape  faints  and  dies  into  coldness 
and  gloom. 

**  Life  has  its  gay  and  hopeful  hours,  which 
lend  to  the  book  a  lustre,  not  less  delightful  than 
the  accidents  of  sunshine  shed  upon  trie  picture. 
Every  mind  is  someiimos  dull.  The  magirian  of 
the  morning  may  b?  the  beggar  of  the  afternoon. 
Now  the  sky  of  thought  is  black  and  cheerless ; 
presently  it  will  be  painted  with  beauty,  or  glow- 
ing with  stars.  Taste  varies  with  temper  and 
health.  There  are  minutes  when  the  song  of 
Fletcher  is  not  sweeter  than  Pomfret's.  The 
reader  must  watch  fur  the  sunbeam.  Elia  pats 
this  difliculty  in  a  pleasant  form,  and  shows  us 
that  our  sympathy  with  a  writer  is  aflTccted  by 
the  time,  or  the  mood  in  which  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  : — *  In  tlie  live  or  six  impatient 
minutes '  before  the  dinner  is  quite  ready,  who 
would  think  of  taking  up  the  *  Faery  Queen'  for 
a  stop-gap,  or  a  volume  of  Bis^hop  Andrews*  ser- 
mons ?  Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  service 
to  be  played  before  you  enter  upon  him.'  Only  a 
zealot  in  political  economy  begins  Adam  Smith 
before  breakfast;  and  he  must  be  fast  growine 
benumbed  in  metaphysics  who  wishes  Cudworth 
to  come  in  with  the  dessert." 


And  yet  we  have  known  people  to  take  the 
"  Paradise  Lost  **  for  their  after-dinner  read- 
ing ;  and  should  scarcely  ourselves  object  to 
see  Cudworth  at  any  time. 

Perhaps  Ariosto  selected  an  unpropitious 
hour  when  he  presented  his  Orlando  to  the 
Cardinal  D'Este,  and  was  startled  by  the  in- 
quiry of  his  eminence,  "  Whence  he  had 
gathered  such  a  heap  of  fooleries?"  The 
cardinal  must  either  have  been  very  hungry, 
or  very  dyspeptic.  To  meet  with  a  reader  m 
such  mood  is  bad  enough  for  the  unfortu- 
nate author ;  but  worse  still  must  be  his  fate 
if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  review- 
er suffering  the  same  evils  of  our  common 
humanity.  For  we,  too,  are  mortal.  It 
suggests  an  additional  range  of  responsibili- 
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ties  beyond  those  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  sufficiently  formidable. 
We  once  fell  in  with  an  amusing  diet-table 
compiled  for  the  benefit  of  book-writers; 
but  who  shall  administer  '*  tea  and  dry 
toast/*  and  other  salubrities,  to  the  critics  ? 
Yet,  it  is  too  true,  that  fine  sensibilities,  and 
powers  of  thought,  all  the  most  intellectual 
and  emotional  parts  of  our  nature,  are  under 
dictatorship  of  a  most  unromantio  kind.  Our 
head  and  our  heart  may  do  credit  each  to 
the  other,  and  yet  the  inharmonious  condition 
of  another  organ  may  effectually  nullify  the 
excellence  of  both.  Lobster  salad  may  crush 
a  new  philosophical  speculation ;  and  a  bad 
dinner  may  blight  a  poet. 

**  A  classification  of  books  to  suit  all  hours  and 
weathers  might  be  amusing.  Ariosto  spans  a 
wet  afternoon  like  a  rainbow.  North  winds  and 
sleet  agree  with  Junius.  The  visionary  tombs  of 
Dante  glimmer  into  awfniler  perspective  by  moon- 
light. Crabbo  is  never  so  pleasing  as  on  the  hot 
shinde*  when  we  can  look  up  from  his  verses  at 
the  sleepy  sea,  and  count  the 

'crimson  weeda,  which  spreading  slow, 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ; 
With  all  those  bright-red  pebbles,  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon.^ 

^  Some  books  come  in  with  lamps,  and  cur- 
tains, and  fresh  logs.  An  evening  in  hxic  autumn 
when  there  is  no  moon,  and  the  boughs  toss  like 
foam  raking  its  wav  down  a  pebbly  shore,  is  just 
the  time  for  Undine.  A  voyage  is  read  with 
deepest  interest  in  winter,  while  the  hail  dashes 
against  the  window.  Southey  speaks  of  this  de- 
light  The  Hobs  of  the  storm  are 

musical  chimes  for  a  ghost-story,  or  one  of  those 
fearful  tales  with  which  the  blind  fiddler  in  Red 
Gauntlet  made  'the  auld  carlines  shake  on  the  set- 
tle, and  the  bits  of  bairns  skirl  on  their  minnies 
out  frae  their  beds.' 

"  Shakspeare  is  always  most  welcome  at  the 
chimney-corner ;  so  is  Goldsmith.  Who  does  not 
wish  Dr.  Primrose  to  call  in  the  evening,  and 
Olivia  to  preside  at  the  urn  ?  Elia  affirms  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  reading:  or  writing  but 
by  a  candle ;  he  is  confident  that  Milton  composed 
the  morning  hymn  of  Sden  with  a  clear  fire 
burning  in  the  nwm ;  and  in  Taylor's  gorgeous 
description  of  sunrise,  he  found  the  smell  of  the 
lamp  quite  overpowering." 

But  tmder  what  circumstances  soever  the 
book  be  read,  "no  fruit  will  be  gathered  un- 
less the  thoughts  are  steadily  given  up  to 
the  perusal."  Wo  may  hereupon  give  a 
short  formula  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
complaia  of  bad  memories :  for  re-tention 
the  pre- requisite  is  attention.  It  is  the 
certainty  that  the  want  of  the  one  is  caused 
by  the  want  of  the  other,  that  makes  us  par- 


ticularly impatient  of  that  excuse,  held  so 
sufficing    alike    by  child    and     senior — "I 
forgot r     "Attention,"  says  Mr.  Willmott 
"is  not  often  the  talent  of  early  life.     But' 
if  not  acquired  then,  it  rarely  is  afterwards." 

"  Criticism,"  writes  our  essayist,  "  is  taste  jml 
into  action.  A  true  criticism  is  the  elegant  ex- 
pression of  a  just  judgment  It  includes  taste,  of 
which  it  is  the  exponent  and  supplement.  TIm 
frame  of  genius  with  its  intricate  construction  uid 
myiiterious  economy  is  the  subject  of  its  stodj. 
The  finest  nerve  of  sensation  may  not  be  over- 
looked.   Dut  criticism  mu&t  never  be  sharpened 

into  anatomy The  life  of  the  imagina* 

tion,  as  of  the  bodv,  disappears  when  we  pursue 
it." 

Good  advice  this  for  ourselves.  A  remark 
of  Alison%  which  Mr.  Willmott  quotes  pre- 
viously, expresses,  though  with  far  too  little 
qualification,  our  own  feeling  on  this  subjeei. 
Instead  of  saying  with  him,  that  "  the  exer- 
cise of  criticism  always  deatroys,^^  we  should 
phrase  it,  often  tndangers  "  our  sensibility  to 
beauty."  Were  we  to  admit  it  in  his  fom, 
we  should  admit  our  own  unfitness  for  ov 
office.  Yet  how  m^k  beauty  has  critidem 
been  the  means  of  discovering !  Mr.  Will- 
mott does  not,  however,  impress  us  with  ft 
high  opinion  of  his  own  critical  acumen, 
when  he  tells  us,  in  illustration  of  the  inveii" 
tive  power  of  criticism,  that  "  it  infers  the 
lowly  station  of  Homer,  from  internal  ewU 
dence.  He  tells  m  what  a  thing  cost.  Some 
pages  of  the  Iliad  are  a  priced  catalogue." 
The  doing  this  is  no  peculiarity  of  poverty. 
It  is  just  as  much  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
nouveaux  riches.  If  we  knew  nothing  of 
Homer  from  any  other  source,  we  might  with 
equal  justice  infer  that  he  belonged  to  this 
latter  class.  He  concludes  his  discourses 
upon  criticism  by  thus  expressing  his  supe* 
rior  sympathy  with  the  last  century  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  one : — 

"  This  di.«course  scarcely  presumes  to  speak  of 
criticism  as  it  now  lives  and  flourishes.  ...  If 
there  be  in  it  little  of  the  splenetic  heart  of  a  for- 
mer century,  there  is  abundance  of  untimely  fruit 
and  confident  foreheads.  Its  defects  are  twofold 
— a  want  of  modesty,  and  a  want  of  knowledge. 
A  remedy  for  the  fomier  is  to  bo  found  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter.  The  truest  critic,  like  the 
deepest  philosopher,  will  produce  his  opinions  ee 
doubts.  Only  the  astrologer  and  empiric  never 
fail. 

*'  A  thoughtful  person  is  struck  by  the  despotic 
teaching  of  the  modem  school.  The  decisions  of 
the  eighteenth  century  are  reversed ;  the  authority 
of  the  iudges  is  ignored.  Addison's  chair  is  filled 
by  Hazlitt ;  a  German  mist  intercepts  Hard.  Our 
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cinMical  writers  daily  recede  further  from  the 
pnblic  eye.  Milton  is  visited  like  a  monument. 
The  scholarly  hand  alone  brushes  the  dust  from 
Dryden.  The  result  is  uniiappv.  Critics  and 
readers,  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  refer  every  produc- 
tion of  the  mind  to  a  modem  standard.  The  age 
weighs  itself.  One  dwarf  is  measured  by  another. 
The  fanciful  lyrist  looks  tall  when  Pindar  is  put 
oat  of  sight.  This  is  like  boarding  up  Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and  all  the  cathedraU,and  then  dccid- 
i|^  OQ  the  merits  of  a  church  by  comparing  it 
With  the  newest  Gothic  design  that,  sent  too  soon 
to  the  road-side,  implores  of  every  passer-by  the 
charity  of  a  steeple." 

We  admit  it — with  a  diflferencc.    Criticism 
that  may  be  thus  severely  yet  trulj'  charac- 
terized, does   present  itself  in  our  modern 
iiteratare.     There  is  a  school  that  appears 
not  indisposed  to  take  for  the  motto  of  its 
critical  labors,  "  We  think  our  fathers  fools." 
But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  select  writers  of 
secondary  merit  and  influence  as  the  expo- 
nents'of  any  particular  literary  period.     That 
more    brilliant  one  to  which  Mr.  Willmott 
turns  so  regretful  a  gaze,  would  not  bear 
judgpnent  passed  upon  it  after  this  fashion. 
W'e    know  not  whether  he  himself  has  ever 
J]^eived    ungentle    treatment  from   critical 
bands  or  not.      An  allusion  in  his  preface 
*^«ms  to  look  that  way.     If  it  be  so,  we  may, 
^ttHout  offence,  presume  that  personal  feel- 
**^K     lias,  unconsciously,  sharpened   the  cx- 
pi^ssion  of  this  sweeping  condemnation  of 
^       present  generation. 

^ia  Essay  on  the  Drama  must  claim  our 

^5^  notice.     The  love  of  dramatic  represen- 

**«oti8  seems  an  innate  one.     The  savage 

*"*»•««  it  with  the  man  of  civilized  life.     The 

P^'^^ncts  of  the  imagination  are   variously 

IJ^^^ified  by  temperament  and  circumstance ; 

^^    ^  under   one   form  or  other  the  faculty 

'J^O.ifests   itself  throughout   our  humanity. 

^"^     earliest  sports  of  children  show  its  in- 

.^'^^^.ce  strikingly.     They  revel  in  fictitious 

^'^^mstances  in  which  themselves  are  the 

*?y^^s,  for  they  have  scarcely  yet  learned  to 

*^^mct  their  own  relation  to  it  from   the 

J^^ld   of  things  and  events   around   them. 

.   ^  next  step  is  to  people  these  with  ficti- 

***^*^  characters.     Here  is  the  germ  of  the 

''^^^l.     What  interminable  ones  children  will 

I^^r  out.     But  quietly  evolved  monologue 

*^^  dialogue  are  felt  insufficiently  expressive 

^     the  emotions  of  the  young  fictionists. 

^tHe  action  naturally  accompanies  them ;  a 

few  "  propertiea"  arc  added,  probably  of  the 

ft^tiesty  for  their  faith  is  large,  and  the 

spectators  not  sensitiFe  in  the  matter  of  dis*- 

crepancies, — the  tiniest  child    might   pkij 
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"Wall,"  independent  even  of  "lime"  and 
"  roughcast" — and  we  have  the  drama. 

'*  Dryden  defined  a  play  to  be  a  just  and  lively 
image  of  human  nature,  representing  its  passions, 
and liumnrs,  and  the  changes  of  fortune  to  which 
it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of 
mankind.  Uurd  expands  the  view.  Man  is  so 
constructed,  that  ivhatever  ins  condition  may  be — 
whether  pleasurable  or  painful — tlie  imaginatioRi 
is  continually  presenting  to  the  mind  numberlesa 
varieties  of  pictures,  conformable  to  his  situation. 
These  images  are  shaped  and  tinged  by  the  cir-i' 
cnmftances  of  birth,  feeling,  and  emplbyment 
The  exhibition  of  them  is  the  poetry,  and  a  just 
representation  is  the  art  of  clramatio  writing. 
Supposing  this  outline  to  be  earnestly  filled  up, 
the  stage  would  become  a  school  of  virtue,  and 
tragedy,  in  the  words  of  Percy,  be  a  supplement 
to  the  pulpit. 

•  **  And  this,  according  to  his  light,  was  the  char* 
acter  of  the  Greek  dramatist.  He  instructed  and 
entertained.  His  page  was  solemnized  by  wis- 
dom  The  cUi^ice  of  subject,  not  more 

than  it8  treatment,  gave  an  educational  tone  to 
old  tragedy.  The  writer  selected  the  grandest 
features  of  national  story.  It  is  found  that  a 
spectator  is  afTcCited  by  the  rank  and  remoteness 
of  a  sufferer.  Bclisarius  asking  for  an  obolii8,is 
more  touching  than  a  blind  sailor  who  lost  bis 
sight  before  the  mast.  Ilurd  puts  this  feeling 
with  force  : — VThe  fall  of  a  cottage  by  tlie  acci* 
dent  of  time  find  weather  is  almost  unheeded, 
while  the  ruins  of  a  tower  which  tlic  neighbor- 
hood hath  gazed  at  for  ages  with  admiration, 
strikes  all  observers  with  concern.' 

"  The  drama  is  the  book  of  the  people.  In  all 
countries,  the  circumstances  of  a  life,  however 
rudely  dir^pkyed,  posses-s  an  incomparable  attrac* 
tion.  The  story -teller  is  the  play-wrigbt  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  adventures  of  an  ancient  Ja-- 
vano.'-e  prince  will  hold  a  native  assembly  from* 
evening  until  daylight.  Yet  the  properties  con-. 
fUt  only  of  a  transparent  screen,  with  a  large « 
lamp  behind  it,  and  a  hundred  painted  puppets,, 
twelve  inciies  high,  cutout  of  buffalo-hide.  The- 
poetry  is  a  monotonous  recitative,  and  the  action i 
is  confined  to  throwing  tho  f*l)adow  of  each  sue-. 
cessive  figuro  upon  the  curtain.  A  dramatic  poet- 
wields  the  sceptre  of  the  masses ;  he  reaches  thc>- 
national  heart  through  all  its  organs  of  semtalion^. 
Eye  and  ear  are  his  ministers.  A  brave  axp)oitt 
is  riveted  in  the  audience.  A  fine  sayicg  grows, 
into  an  argument.  When  a  moral  purpose  ani-. 
mates  tlte  author,  he  works  it  through  the  play.. 
Tho  commonest  burlesque  submits  t^^tlviover-^ 
biiiht  of  conscience." 


It  is  the  frequent  absence  of  thid  '^m^ral 
purpose,"  or  the  injudicious,  not  to  say  im- 
mora],  means  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
be  worked  out,  which  has  led  to  the  pro- 
nouncing almost  an  interdict  upon  the  acted 
drama,  by  persons  not  oniy  of  differing  na- 
tions, but  of  the  most  opposite  seolimenU.. 
18 
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The  IGstriorHastyx  wu  no  mere  eipressign 
of  puriUnism.  Rome  reaffirmed  her  share 
of  its  anathemas,  little  more  than  a  cen'.urr 
Hgo,  h  refusing  the  rites  of  Chri^tiHo  sepuK 
tare  to  the  remains  of  an  actress.  That  it& 
aocessories  should  be  exceptionable  is,  or 
coarM,  an  accident ;  but  it  is  one  bj  which 
it  has  been  so  frequently  accompanied,  thitl 
they  may  be  pardoned  who  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  believing  it  of  its  substance. 

Mr.  Willmott's  reroarLs  upon  the  lighter 
apeciea  of  drama  lac  entertainment  merit 
tnuuferring  almost  entire  to  our  pages. 

"  The  preacher  tella  na  tliat  Uug^iter  is  mad, 
and  the  ProTrrb  of  llio  Wi>te  Uin  adSs  n  wamin| 
that  the  end  of  mirih  ia  hcavine:<?i.  There  was  _ 
deep  moral  in  the  Athenian  law  vrhicPi  interdicied 
a  judze  of  the  Areopagus  from  writing  a  comedy, 
Theiatiil  nf  looking  <Utking!  on  Ihf  ludKTtnii  tide 
ualwags  kurl/ai  tolhe  moral  feelings.  The  plea- 
ante  ia  faint  and  vanishing,  and  len'os  hehtnd.it 
an  apprehension  of  diagrace." 

We  cororaeDd  ibc  short  senteace  which  we 
have  italicized,  to  those  in  our  own  ranks 
who  make  it  their  busineas  to  stimulate, 
while  ihey  ester  for,  a  morbid  appetite  for 
this  sort  of  thing. 

"  Wit  quickly  loses  \Vt  fl.ioie. '  Bui  humor, 
which  Is  the  pensivcneaa  of  wii,  enjoys  a  longer 
■ad  a  wider  life.  Alter  ooe  brilliant  explosion, 
the  repartee  ia  worthless.  The  shrunken  fire- 
work offends  the  eye;  but  the  quiet  auggestive- 
nesa  of  Mr.  Shandy  is  jnteroatinff  as  ever;  iho 
details  of  the  great  army  in  Flanders  will  last  as 
long  as  the  passage  of  Hannibal.  The  pleasure  of 
Shakapearo  «  comedies  arises  from  their  humor. 
His  smile  is  sorioas.  Johnson  commended  tragi- 
<0[Qedy,  as  giving  a  true  reflection  of  those  grave 
and  tfifling  incidents  which  compose  the  scenes 
of  tjEpes-ience.  Joy  and  grief  are  never  far  apart. 
fu  the  saoia  street  the  shutters  of  one  house  are 
closed,  while  the  curtains  of  the  ne\t  are  brush- 
sd  by  the  ah^ows  of  the  dance.  A  wedding 
party  returns  from  church,  and  a  funeral  winds  lu 
lU  door.  T|ie  amiles  and  the  aadneases  of  life 
are  the  tragircomedy  of  Sliakspearo.  Gayely  and 
elghs  hrighteu  nud  dim  the  mirror  be  holds.  In 
ithis  respect  ho  differs  from  his  contemporary, 
Ben  Jonsoji'in  whom  is  enjoyed  in  lis  perfection 
ehe  comedy  of  erudition. 

"  If  the  reader  descends  from  the  reign  of  EHz- 
a^eth  and  Jajnes  into  tJie  time  of  the  second 
Chutes,  his  gratiriralions  of  mirth  are  purchased 

SB  Mu>unded  conscience.  Coceedy  has  no  whole 
leeiuita  body.  Greek  firce  was  rintoua  and 
insolest  1  yet  fancy — like  a  aumtnar  breeze  from  a 
green  "farm — someiimes  refreshes  the  hot  stage. 
Aristophanes  painLs  town-life  with  a  suburb  of 
nrdena.  A  blade  rX  ernss  never  grew  in  the 
uwaite  of  Farquhar  and  his  kindred.  Wide  was 
ilfaeir scholw^ip  in  wit: 


"Hay  Hontcrad  Enropa  nmnd, 

And  gathered  eTeiy  vice  en  Christian  groand.' 

*'  They  cast  nets  over  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
No  vemmroas  epigram,  or  sparkling  idionl  of  gin, 
escaped  the  throw.  Everylfneglltteraand  atinga.' 
Upon  the  whole,  the  pleaaures  of  the  drama — 
tragic  and  comic— «ro  larger  thttn  its  adrautafe*. 
In  the  bold  fignre  of  Cowley,  it  mnet  be  washed 
in  the  Jordan  to  recover  its  health.  A  deep  pnF> 
pose  uf  religion  alone  can  make  It  useful  to  a  na' 
tion.  Taste  may  purify  it,  but  The  disease  coo- 
tinucs.  It  ia  only  the  walera  of  Dama.'^cus  to  the 
leper.  r)f  English  poets,  belonging  toovr  golden 
age,  none  but  Shakspcare  come  before  os  nnde* 
filed,  tlis  vigor  of  cnnstilution  threw  off  the 
ranker  contagion.  Wirh  Fletcher's  rice,  and 
Decker'H  coarseno^s,  he  would  have  been  ibe 


fearfullesl  spectacle  the  world  has  beheld  of  aen- 
ius  retaining  Its  power,  and  bereft  of  its  IrgbL 
The  temple  of  our  poetry,  bowed  in  his  sacrilegi- 
ous arms,  might  have  remained  a  mclanchMy 
mnnumcut  of  supcnialural  strength,  and  aigbtloM 
despair." 

Fiction,  as  embodied  in  the  romance  and 
novel,  we  have  very  agreeably  treated.  TTie 
universality  of  some  of  its  favorite  subjecta 
6rgt  meets  us.  Some  of  its  uses,  peculiar  to 
the  olden  time,  arc  next  touched  upon. 
Then  its  different  forms.  First,  the  heroic 
roraanoe,  such  as  turned  the  head  of  "  Signor 
Don  Quixote ;"  succeeded  by  its  "  reducedand 
feeble  copy,"  the  Romance  of  Chivalry.  This 
was  "  the  incredible  in  water  colors."  Prea* 
enlly— 

"  Fiction  put  on  another  shape,  and  received  the 
name,  without  the  inheritance,  of  Hinerva. 
Medieval  exaggerations  were  cloihed  in  modem 
dresses.  Uiatits  living  in  impregnable  castlea. 
gave  way  to  heroes  of  preternatural  stature  in 
their  sentiments,  who  raved  throngh  four  volume*. 
— somctimcH  five,— Ibr  dark  ladies  of  imposaible 
beauty.  What  a  geography  u-as  theirs !  Puck 
found  himself  out-run.  The  clirnnicler  of  Uic 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  BInck  Penitents  pnt  a 
girdle  round  the  worid  in  conaidorBbly  lees  than 
forty  minutes.  1'imc  and  spare  were  mere  cir- 
cumslancos.  Kingdoms  fraternized.  Constanti- 
niiple  abutted  on  Monrfields ;  and  Julius  C«sar 
conqaercd  Mexico  with  Cortes,  Probability  was 
despised.  Everything  came  to  pass  when  it  was 
wanted ;  and  llie  healthiest  people  died  the  moment 
they  were  in  the  way. 

"  The  incidents  of  these  tales  resembled  drop- 
curtains  in  small  ilieatres.  The  effeol  was  terri- 
ble. The  vicar's  daughter  watching  a  fineaanaei 
from  the  churchyard  was  ruthlessly  carried  off  by 
banditti,  who  stepped  outof  a  Salvalor  on  porpoee. 
Perhaps  ihc  scene  was  laid  in  n  mountain- country, 
and  then,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  volume,  a 
sentimental  youtb  was  entranced  during  a  moon- 
light walk  by  unearthly  strHins  of  music  proceed- 
ing from  a  lady  in  thin  muslin,  who  stood  with 
her  Jiarp  upon  a  pinnacle  of  frozen  snow,  where 
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rilng.  TbeM  «xtnivm«inee«  melted  be- 
fore the  dMKiling  emtioiM  of  Scott,  and  a  fonrth 
du*  of  fictloD  delighted  the  world." 

W«  have  do  parpose  here  to  nttcmpt  to 
Hrutrate  or  eulogize  the  geniut  of  the  great 
norelist ;  bat  we  must  remark,  thiit  one  eer- 
Tiee  rendered  by  Walter  Scott  to  this  class 
of  literatDFc,  has  perhaps  not  been  adequately 
estimated  ;  and  that  U,  bis  having  contributed 
to  purify  it.  Even  the  moral  and  eemi- 
religioiu  novels  of  the  last  century  can  now 
Ksrcely  be  allowed  to  tie  upon  onr  tables. 

Tfaure  has  been  recently,  we  say  it  with 
pun,  a  tendency  in  tome  quHrtcrs  to  the  com- 
mianon  of  sins  agninit  taste,  similar  to  thein, 
bat  we  fear  without  the  palliation  of  that 
moral  purpose  which  our  older  writerx, 
Btrangefy  enongh.  thought  to  accomplish  by 
it.  Whether  this  be  the  natural  out-pouring 
of  bitter  rfatcrs  from  a  bitter  fountain,  or 
wlutber  it  be  specially  and  delibcrntely  pre- 
pared (o  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
have  been  nourished  on  what  Mr.  Willmott 
tOTDM  "the  politer  wickedness  of  the  French 
lady  who  calls  herself  n  man,"  we  know  not. 
Bnt  we  do  heartily  desire  that  wo  may  meet 
no  more  of  it.  In  allusion  to  offences  of  this 
ua%,  on  tbe  part  of  some  of  our  celebmted 
Dovelials  of  an  earlier  period,  Mr.  Willmott 
jnstly  remarks  :  "  To  say  that  they  .  .  .  have 
iheir  sting  drawn  by  the  moral,  is  like  tell- 
ing 08  'to  live  tranquilly  over  a  cellar  of 
combustibles,  because  an  engine  with  abun- 
dance of  water  is  at  the  end  of  the  street." 

Our  next  extract  will  not  be  particularly 
grateful  to  some  of  our  most  popular  writers 
uf  fiction  : — 


■*  Bultlic  hastiest  observer  c-innot  fail  to  rcmarb 
■hat  in  pay,  as  well  as  in  graver  cfforls,  oar  cea- 
lory  is  the  era  or  revised  editions.  Itichardion. 
Sniollelt,  and  their  contemporaries,  come  out  in 
clever  abridgments,  adapted  to  the  changes  or 
taste,  and  under  various  tillet.  Old  friendii  revisil 
n*  will)  new  faces.  Amelia  has  watched  Ilic 
djins  embers  for  a  dozen  husbands  since  Fielding 
left  her;  and  uncle  Tidy's  mellow  tones  have 
■tartled  ns  dfiwn  a  college  staircase,  and  throagli 
the  railings  of  eooDling-houacs  in  llic  city. 
Grnilemen  and  heroines  from  whom  we  parted 


tnm.    Lovelace  is  absorbed  in  eniomotoi^,  and 
Iwly  Bellatton  is  a  rubber  of  brasses.' 

Perbaps  the  last  appearance  of  the  modern 
Dorel  writer  is  in  the  character  of  the  preach- 
er; with  an  aim  beyond  that  of  morals  only, 
wlueh  we  have  been  wont  to  eonatder  as  tbe 


boundary  of  bis  legitimate  influCnce.  The 
design,  of  course,  is  to  represent  so  vividly 
those  necessary  truths  of  man's  spiritual  ex- 
istence, wbicb  transcend  mere  morals,  aa  to 
lay  hold  on  the  conscience,  which  has  hitherto 
been  insensible  to  the  exercitalions  of  tbe 
pulpit.  So  far  the  intent  is  good  ;  and,  in 
iome  instances,  the  skill  of  the  writer  has 
enabled  him  (we  want  an  epicene  pronoun 
here)  to  work  out  tbe  idea  in  a  manner 
Treatly  superior  to  tbat  in  which  a  particu- 
hrly  disagreeable  and  forlnnately  small  class 
of  books — the  old  religious  novel — was  wont 
to  shape  its  ends.  But  it  may  be'  doubted 
whether  the  very  people  for  whose  especial 
benefit  this  style  of  composition  is  intended, 
will  not  skip  all  the  sermonizing,  or,  if  it  be 
so  interwoven  with  the  teiture  of  the  boot( 
as  not  to  be  easily  separable  from  the  story, 
throw  it  aside  altogether.  Morals,  we 
know,  may  be  illustrated  and  recommended 
most  effectually  in  compositions  of  this 
nature.  As  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  its 
class,  we  may  name  Miss  Edgewortb's  "  Hel- 
en." We  know  nothing  better  adapted  to 
arrest  that  tendency  to  slight  deviations  from 
veracity,  to  which  many  are  inclined,  and 
which  some  are  disposed  to  excuse.  We 
might,  also,  allude  to  another  recent  phase 
of  fiction,  that  of  the  psychological  novel, 
with  a  tinge  of  the  religious  element,  as  one  * 
that,  in  very  able  bands,  is  capable  of  much 
effect. 

Wc  do  not,  however,  hold  it  essential  that 
works  of  fiction  should  have  a  direct  moral 
purpose  to  serve,  Tbe  mind  requires  relax- 
ation and  amusement;  boots  of  wearioessand 
pain,  and  of  that  mental  languor  which  is 
the  result  of  long- continued  overstrain  of  the 
mentjil  faculties,  bavc  to  be  beguiled.  And  if 
these  can  be  accomplished  innocently,  by 
sketches  of  life  and  manners  varied  by  pleas- 
ing incident,  suob  as  might  he  met  with  in 
the  real  world,  and  which  would  then  please 
and  interest  us;  hy  the  products  of  pure 
im.igination,  or  by  the  play  of  fancy,  we  im- 
agine that  no  unworthy  end  has  been  realized. 
Mr.  Willmott  apparently  differs  from  us  in 
this.  And  we  have  no  quarrel  with  him  for 
so  doing.  We  hope  we  may  take  it  as  an 
evidence  that  he  does  not  often  require  such 
solace. 

In  considering  the  objects  of  prose  fiction, 
he  deems  that  its  usefulness  is  in  proportion 
to  the  predominance  of  its  poetical  or  roman- 
tic element,  and  cites  instances  in  support  of 
bis  opinion.  It  has  been  urged  against  works 
of  this  class,  that  they  exhibit  such  a  disre- 
gard of  harmony  between  the  meaaa  Bad  tb' 
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end.u  u  eotirel;  opposed  to  the 
those  sober  views  of  the  relation  between  the 
tiro,  which  are  essential  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life.  The  objection  is  pleasantly 
and  wisely  dealt  with.  One  of  the  most  ab- 
surd of  its  kind,  ia  the  rich- ancle- fro m-Iodia 
stylo,  is  g^ven  in  brief,  and  then — 

''  Suppose  Ibis  adventure,  in  nil  its  absnrdity,  to 
be  Tcnlly  written  and  read,  who  is  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  it?  Is  it  wortb  b  moralist's  trouhlo  to 
work  himself  icloa  frenzy,  and  say  that  bis'iii- 
dignation  is  excited  st  tiie  imtnoral  tendency  of 
snch  I''s!Oiii  to  youn^  readi^re,  nho  are  thus 
taught  to  undervalue  and  reject  all  Hobsr  rc^lar 
plana  for  compassing  an  object,  and  la  muse  on 
improbabilitiee  till  tLey  become  fooligh  cnotigli  to 
expect  them  ?" 

"  In  the  Grst  place,  it  may  be  denied  ibat  one 
yonnf;  man  in  a  million  ever  built  his  hopes  of 
prosperity  or  Tore  upon  recollections  of  visionsry 
relatives  in  Benares.  Even  real  nncles  are  fnr- 
gotlen  when  tbcy  never  retorn ;  and,  secondly,  it 
is  not  to  beasEumed  that  the  remote  contingencies 
of  life  ougbt  to  be  rejected  as  hurtful.  The  im- 
probabilities of  experience  are  many,  the  impossi- 
bilities (rw.  The  rich  kinsman  may  not  arrive 
from  India  to  make  two  hearts  bappy  ;  but  circum- 
stances do  fall  out  in  a  way  altogether  contrary  to 
expectations;  helping  friends  rise  ap  i]uite  a.t 
Btrangely  as  apparitions  of  Nabobs  from  the 
jungle  1  and  the  dearest  chains  of  aSection  are 
someliin(.'s  riveted  by  means  scarcely  jess  astnn- 
t  iriiing,  and  certainly  nut  more  anticipated  tban  tbc 
magical  cherjne  of  llie  drearoer.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  F.tarting  from  a  romantic  danger,  I  am 
inclined,  under  proper  limitation,  to  welcome  a 
romanlic  advantage.  It  is  snmctbini!  to  keep  llic 
spirits  lip  in  so  longand  harassinif  a  jnirrney :  and 
even  the  pack-borso  goes  better  wiili  its  belts." 

"  Fiction,  like  the  drama,  speaks  to  our  iiearts 
by  exhibitions.  Mr.  Allwoithy  was  acting  a  ser- 
mon upon  charity,  when  ilio  gentle  pressure  of  the 
strange  infant's  hand  on  ono  of  his  fingers,  out- 

t leaded  in  a  moment  the  indignant  proposal  of 
Irs.  i^borah  to  pnt  it  in  a  warm  basket — as  the 
night  was  rainy — and  lay  It  at  the  churchwarden's 
door;  Corporal  Trim's  illusiralion  of  death,  by 
the  (iilling  hat  in  the  kiiclten,  strikes  the  fancy 
more  than  a  climax  of  Slierioch  ;  and  the  '  Vicar 
of  Wakefield '  in  the  prison  i?  a  whule  library  of 
theology  made  vocal." 

There  is  one  essential  for  the  enjoyment  of 
novel  reading :  that  it  should  be  taken  in  ex- 
treme moderulion.  The  young  ladies  and 
young  gentlemen  who  devour  whole  circu- 
lating libraries,  and  yet  cnnnot  get  uniusc- 
mentenougbouLof  it,  will  do  well  to  "make 
a  note"  of  this. 

Mr.  Willmolt  writes  of  poetry  like  a  genu- 
ine lover  of  it.  But  we  can  only  refer  to 
those  essays,  as  ive  want  to  have  a  tvord  on 
history,  which— 


fs* 

"PrMent  ibapleasaiitestfealnres  of  poetry  and 
fiction ;  the  majeBly  of  tbe  epic :  the  moving  acci- 
dents of  tlie  drama ;  the  surprises  and  moral  of 

the  romance The  historian  has  one  ai- 

vsntage  over  the  poet.  lie  is  not  obliged  to  look 
sbroad  for  shining  illustrations,  or  correspoodinf 
icenes  of  action.  Ilia  images  are  ready;  hk 
field  of  combat  is  inclosed.  He  wants  only  lo 
much  vivacity  as  will  supply  color  and  life  to  tbe 
description.  Read  the  meeting  of  Cyrns  and 
Artaxerxes  in  Xennphon.  A  white  cloud  apola 
the  horizon  :  pretvnily  itgroivs  bip)^r,  and  is  dis- 
covered lo  bo  the  diist  raised  by  an  enonnon* 
army.  As  the  cloud  advancer,  its  lower  edge  of 
mlKt  is  seen  to  glitter  in  the  sun  ;  spear,  and  helm, 
and  shield  shoot  forth  and  disappear,  and  Boon  the 
ranks  of  horse  and  foot,  \vith  the  armed  chariobL 
grow  distinctly  visible.  This  is  the  splendor  of 
the  epic ;  it  is  Homer  in  prose." 

"  For  an  instance  of  the  dramatic  in  history  the 
reader  may  go  to  Dalrymple.  Dundee,  wanderiiw 
about  Lochabar  with  a  few  miserable  followers,U 
roui^ed  by  new.'t  of  an  English  army  in  fnll  maidi 
to  the  pass  of  Killicranky.  His  hopes  revive.  He 
collects  his  scattered  bands  and  f^lls  upon  tbe  en- 


are  broken.  Dundee,  foremost  in  pursuit  as  la 
attack,  outstrips  his  people ;  he  stops,  and  \nvea 
his  hand  to  quicken  tncir  speed;  while  he  ia 
pointing  eagerly  to  the  Pass,  a  musket-ball  piereae 
Ilia  aruior.  Uc  rides  from  tbe  field,  but,  aooa 
dropping  from  his  horse,  is  Isid  under  the  shade  of 
trees  that  stood  near ;  when  he  has  recovered  from 
the  falntness,  he  desires  his  sticndants  to  lift  htm 
up,  and,  turning  his  cyea  to  the  field  of  combat, 
inquires,  'How  things  went?'  Being  told  that 
all  is  well,  be  replies,  with  calm  sal  is  faction, 
'Then  I  am  well,'  and  expires." 

Here— - 

"Every  circumstance  heightens  the  call  strophe. 
His  bed  is  the  wild  heather,  nhui  in  by  a  mountain 
baslinn,  of  which  llie  gloom  is  broken  by  fre<)aent 
flashes  of  random  suns.  The  I'ass  sir^ichea  in 
dreary  twilight  before  ns.  The  sound  ia  in  our 
ears  of  a  dark  river  foaming  amon>;  splintered 
rocks, — ever  tumbling  down,  und  losing  itself  in 
thick  trees,  while  the  eagle  utterta  lonely  acreain 
over  tbe  csrnugc,  and  sails  away  into  Ike  rolliog 
vapors.'' 

This  is  picturesque  writing.  Mr.  WillmoU 
occasionally  falls  into  the  error  of  expresunr 
himself  in  a  manner  too  uniformly  curt  and 
pointed.  A  just  intermixture  of  sentenoee 
of  brief  energy,  in  which  the  idea  is  aa  it 
were  darted  at  tbe  reader,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  more  deliberately  conveyed,  tbe 
medium  of  thought  being  converted  into  a 
separate,  independent  source  of  pleasure, 
forms  the  most  pleasing  style.  We  do  not 
like  our  music  to  be  all  staccato  passagea; 
the  flowing  melody  raust  intervene  to  gite 
these  their  full  value. 
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Hntorj  is  coDsidereil  id  its  pleaaureble, 
moral,  and  educational  character.     In  this 
latter,  we  mav  speak  of  it  as  perhaps  one  of 
tile  moat  richly  inatrnotive  studies  to  which 
tbe  attention    can   be   directed :    one   from 
which  the  largest  amount  of  such   know- 
-  ledge  as   may   bo   brought   to  bear   upon 
praclioal  life,  may  be  reaped  by  the  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  sudent.     The  nature  of 
man  is,  in  all  agea,  the  same.    There  is  no 
■ignal  variety,  save  in  adventitious  circum- 
stances,   in    the    cycle    of    huomn    events. 
Thoae  who  borrow  no  light  from  the  pnst, 
will  not  see  cleaHy  into  the  future.     In  tho 
present,  they  must  walk  with  uncertain  step. 
With  regard  to  polilical  life,  a  subject  of  mncli 
interesttouaalljustnowiitappeara  touslhat, 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  past, 
derived  from  history,  it  is  nil  out  itDposaibla 
for  a  man,  whatever  other  qualifications  he 
may  possess,  to  form  any  intelligent  opinion 
on  the  various  political  questions  submitted 
to  him.     Without  it,  he  must  be  in  entire 
igoonnce  of  how  often  those  combinations 
^  polilical  events,   which   to  him   appear 
Skeir,  have  already  presented  themselres  in 
■national  life,  and  been  treated,  perhnps,  in 
"Vain,  or  with  but  temporary  benefit,  by  that 
"Very  remedy,  or  class  of  remedies,  which  he 
%a  now  assured,  nnd  believes  because  he  is 
2>ertinaciously  assured,  to  be  specific  in  the 
^3we.     He  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  others, 
Im  content  to  take  his  opinions  ready  made ; 
■or,   what  is  worse  still,  in  his  unfurnished 
condition,  make  what  must  be   called  hap- 
liasard  opinions  for  himself.     It  is,  however, 
~Vo  be  added  that,  without  some  mental  dia- 
«ipline,  such  as  we  have  before  alluded  to, 
vome  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  thinking, 
'which  has  to  be  patiently  learned — we  nre 
no  more  intuitive  rensoners  than  we  are  in- 
ttutive  politicians — he  will  be  utterly  unable 
lightly  to  deduce  from  his  historical  reading 
those  lessons  of  instruction  which  it  so  abun- 
dantly yields  to  the  logicnlly- trained  mind. 
For  their  complete  eduction  and  application, 
a  discriminating,  weighing,  and  reasoning  in- 
tellect is  essential.    And  this,  unlike  "  reading 
Ucl  writing,"  does  not  "come  by  nature." 

There  are  some  passages,  good  both  as  to 
manner  and  matter,  in  the  essay  on  biog- 
laphy;  but  we  have  not  space  for  any  of 
them.  Nor  from  another  interesting  one  on 
tiie  literature  of  the  pulpit;  a  fniitfulsubject, 
did  he  pursue  it  at  length,  to  so  thoroughly 
impathiring  a  reader  of  old  sermons  as  Mr. 
Willmott  is.  Latimer's  strong,  homely  dic- 
tion; Donne's  "manifold  style;"  the  crab- 
bed, yet  learned  composition  of  Andrewes, 


something  like  a  bad  translation  of  a  difficalt 
foreign  tongue,  wanting  in  the  auxiliary  parts 
of  speech;  Taylor's  architecturally  piled-op 
sentences;  the  copiousness  of  Barrow;  and 
the  exercitations  of  a  host  of  others,  whom 
we  may  not  slsy  to  characterize,  would  all 
by  turn  attract  and  charm  him  who  deems 
that  "in  every  Christian  land  the  learned 
mind  has  poured  its  choicest  gifts  into  tfae- 
olf^y,"  One  well-known  name  among  onr 
English  diiines  furnishes  him  a  subject  for 
the  following  beautiful  sketch  of  the  schol- 
ar's life,  bishop  Hall,  like  hia  contempo- 
rary, Milton — 

"was  np  in  summer  with  the  bird  that  first  rises, 
snd  in  winter  o^en  before  the  sound  of  any  bell. 
Hifl  BfBt  Ibonghts  were  given  lo  Him  who  made 
tlio  cloud  for  re^t,  and  the  sunihine  for  t<Nl. 
While  liiH  body  was  being  clothed  he  set  in  order 
tlic  labors  of  the  day,  anil  entering  his  study  be- 
Eoupht  a  blessing  for  them  upon  bis  knees.  His 
words  are:  'Soinelimes  1  put  myaelf  lo  school  to 
one  of  tho»o  ancienis  wliom  the  church  hath 
linnorcd  witli  ihe  name  of  Fiitherg ;  sometimes  lo 
those  later  doctors  who  want  nothine  but  a^e  to 
muke  (bem  classical ;  always  lo  God'a  Book.' 
Tbe  season  of  family  devotion  was  now  come, 
and  tliis  duty  heartily  fulfilled,  lie  returned  to  bis 
private  rcaain^.  One  while,  as  lie  lelta  vn,  hia 
eyes  were  busied,  and  then  liis  hands,  or  contem- 
plation look  tho  burden  froin  botli;  textual  divinity 
employed  one  hour,  controversy  ancrther,  history  a 
third ;  and  in  short  inlervals  of  pensive  talk  will) 
liis  thoughts,  lie  wound  up  the  scattered  llireads 
of  learned  research  for  future  use.  Thus  ho  wore 
out  llio  calm  morning  and  afternoon,  making 
music  with  changes. 

"At  length  a  monitor  interruplod  Iiim.  His 
weak  boily  prpw  weary.  Before  and  after  meals, 
he  let  himself  loose  from  Bcholarehip.  Then 
company,  digcoursn,  and  amiispmenl  wore  wel- 
come. These  prepared  him  fur  a  simple  repast, 
from  which  he  rose  capable  of  more,  though  not 
desirous.  No  book  followed  his  lute  trencher. 
Tho  discoveries  and  tlionghta  of  the  doy  were 
diligently  recollected,  with  all  tlie  doings  of  hand 
anumnuth  since  morning.  As  the  night  drew 
near  he  shot  up  his  mind,  compering  himself  to  a 
tradesman  who  lakes  in  his  wares  and  closes  bis 
windows  in  tho  evening.  He  said  that  tlie  studeni 
~ 'ss  miserable  who  lies  down,  like  a  cannel,  under 

full  burden.  And  so,  calling  his  family  togetliei, 
he  ended  the  day  with  God,  and  laid  him  down  to 
sleep,  look  his  rest,  and  rose  up  again,  for  lie 

slaincd  him." 

Mr.  Willmott  snggesls  that  truly  noble 
msn,  Robert  Sou  they,  for  a  companioo- 
picture:  dwelling  on  the  happy  Christian 
spirit  that  animated  him  in  his  unwearied 
sr  of  duty.  "lie  foliowclb  not  with 
has  for  eighteen  centuries  been  the 
ground  of  mutual  ostracism,  the  plea  '»' 
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denial,  or  gradging  recognition  of  personal 
virtues.  Yet  the  wide  gulf  touching  things 
political  and  things  polemic,  that  stands  be- 
tween him  and  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  dwell  upon  our  pages,  will  not, 
we  feel  assured,  prevent  their  joining  in  that 
fine-spirited  eulogy,  both  on  his  genius  and 
his  personal  excellences,  which  those  whose 
lives  have  been  passed  in  literary  antagonism 
to  his  have  already  pronounced  over  his  tomb. 
TEe  cold  depreciatory  estimate,  the  grudging 
recognition,  have  been  reserved  for  others 
who,  entering  into  his  laboii,  have  not 
deemed  it  unmeet  to  employ  pages  to  which 
some  of  his  best  powers  were  dedicated,  as 
the  vehicle  for  their  ungenerous  treatment  of 
his  memory.  The  genial  love  of  the  true 
scholar  for  the  quiet  companions  of  his  soli- 
tude has  perhaps  rarely  been  more  exquisite- 
ly expressed  than  in  that  beautiful  little  poem 
of  Southey's,  originally  designed  for  his  col- 
loquies, beginnmg — 

**  My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed, 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casnal  eyes  I  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old : 
My  never  failing  friends  are  thev. 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day." 

A  poem  recently  illustrated  by  a  most  as- 
tounding criticism  pronounced  upon  it  by 
Wordsworth,  who  objected  to  the  poetical 
phrase,  "casual  eyes,"  on  the   ludicrously 


prosuc  ground  of  its  beinff  the  glance,  not 
the  eyes,  that  was  "casual' !  The  emenda- 
tion suggested  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  objection — "Where  er  these  eyeslranmd 
me  out ;"  an  expression  to  whose  deliberate 
truth  certainly  no  exception  could  be  takeo. 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey  gives  the  finishing 
touch  to  this  rich  little  narration,  by  regretting 
that  his  father  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  the  poet's  strictures !  Saoh  a 
criticism  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  severely 
literal.  It  reminds  us  of  a  similar  one  passed 
by  an  ancient  gentlewoman  upon  Mrs.  Bb- 
mans's  pleasing  little  poem.  The  Dial  of 
Flowers ;  in  which  the  line,  "  Like  a  pearl  in 
an  ocean  shell,"  was,  on  the  authority  of  ber 
critical  judgment,  restored  to  what  she  deem- 
ed its  true  reading — "  Like  a  pearl  in  an  oyUm* 
shell ;"  pearls  being,  as  everybody  knew,  ei- 
cept,  perhaps,  unfortunate  Mrs.  Hemans» 
ordinarily  produced  by  that  amiable  fish. 
"Great  Homer  nods!"  But  what  a  pity  to 
chronicle  it. 

The  Aci^ountableness  of  Authors  is  toached 
upon  in  a  serious  vein.  None  can  be  too 
much  so  for  such  a  subject.  It  is  one  on 
which,  we  doubt  not,  all  implicated  in  il 
have,  at  times,  mused  with  feelings  of  eieii 
painful  intensity.  A  manuscript  letter  ol 
Anna  Maria  Porter's  that  came  under  ou 
notice  some  years  ago,  showed  the  writer  tc 
have  been  penetrated  with  it.  A  Partinig 
Word  closes  the  volume.  And  with  it  in 
bid  Mr.  Willmott  a  very  cordial  farewell. 


Good  Winning  Hands. — ^The  American 
leg  is  likely  to  have  such  a  successful  run,  that 
an  ingenious  inventor  is  trying  his  hand  at  a 
false  arm  ;  for  he  declares  that  enterprise  and 
talent  can  always  find  elbow-room.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  he  succeeds  in  producing  the 
article  he  contemplates,  and  can  offer  a  good 
practicable  arm,  t|ie  public  will  take  liim  by 
the  hand  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  The 
Railway  Companies  will  be  excellent  custom- 
ers, for  their  difficulty  has  always  been  that 
a  man  has  by  nature  only  one  pair  of  hands, 
while  a  railway  servant  is  expected  to  do  the 


work  of  at  least  twenty.  If  by  any  new  in 
vention  the  directors  may  be  able  to  take  a 
an  unlimited  number  of  extra  hands  withou 
employing  one  additional  man,  the  great  ol) 
ject  will  be  achieved  of  getting  the  work  c 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  pair  of  hands  performei 
for  a  single  salary.  Another  branch  of  th 
expected  demand  for  false  hands  will  aris 
from  public  meetings  and  elections  ;  for  wher 
it  is  important  to  have  an  imposing  show  c 
hands,  to  be  able  to  hold  up  a  dozen  or  80,  ia 
stead  of  a  single  pair,  will  become  a  very  ? al 
uable  privilege. — Punch. 
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DIVINATION,    WITCHCRAFT,    AND    MESMERISM. 


It  seems  strange  that  so  obvioas  a  case  as 
that  of  Barlajim  and  the  monks  of  Mount 
Aihos  has  not  been  brought  into  the  mesmeri- 
cal  collections  of  pieces  jtistifcatives.  The  first 
eompiler  of  the  authorities  on  which  it  rests 
is  Ughelii.  The  story  is  told  in  modern  lan- 
^oage  by  Mosheim,  by  Fleury,  and  by  Gibbon 
mi  the  years  1341-51.  In  taking  the  version 
^  it  by  the  last,  (Decline  and  Fall,  c.  03,) 
we  shall  run  least  risk  of  being  imposed  on 
liy  over- credulity. 

"The  Fakirs  of  India  and  the  monks  of 
the  Oriental  Church,''  says  the  complacent 
philosopher  of  Lausanne,  "were  alike  per- 
aoaded  that  in  total  abstraction  of  the  mind 
and  body,  the  purer  spirit  may  ascend  to  the 
enjoyment  and  vision  of  the  Deity.  The 
opiDions  and  practices  of  the  monasteries  of 
Mount  Athos  will  be  best  represented  in  the 
words  of  an  abbot  who  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century.  '  When  thou  art  alone  in 
thy  cell,'  says  the  ascetic  teacher,  '  shut  thy 
door  and  seat  thyself  in  a  comer :  raise  thy 
mind  above  all  things  vain  and  transitory; 
recline  thy  beard  and  chin  on  thy  breast ; 
turn  thine  eyes  and  thy  thoughts  towards  the 
middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  the  navel ; 
and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of 
the  soul.  At  first  all  will  be  dark  and  com- 
fortless ;  but  if  you  persevere  day  and  night 
you  will  feel  an  ineffable  joy  ;  and  no  sooner 
has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the 
heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and 
ethereal  light.'  This  light,  the  production  of 
a  distempered  fancy,  the  creature  of  an  empty 
stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was  adored  by 
the  Quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect  essence 
of  God  himself ;  and  as  long  as  the  folly  was 
eonfined  to  Mount  Athos,  the  simple  solita- 
ries were  not  inquisitive  how  the  divine  cs- 
lence  could  be  a  material  substance,  or  how 
an  immaterial  substance  could  be  perceived 
by  the  eyes  of  the  body.  But  in  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Andronicus  these  monasteries 
were  visited  by  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk, 
who  was  equally  skilled  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  The  indiscretion  of  an  ascetic  re- 
vealed to  the  curious  traveller  the  secrets  of 


mental  prayer,  and  Barlaam  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  Quietists  who 
placed  the  soul  in  the  navel ;  of  accusing  the 
monks  of  Mount  Athos  of  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy. His  attack  compelled  the  more 
learned  to  renounce  or  dissemble  the  simple 
devotion  of  their  brethren ;  and  Gregory 
Palamas  introduced  a  scholastic  distinction 
between  the  essence  and  operation  of  God." 

Gregory  illustrated  his  argument  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  celestial  light  manifested  in  the 
transfiguration  of  our  Lord  on  Mount  Thabor. 
On  this  distinction  issue  was  taken  by  the 
disputatious  Calabrian,  and  the  result  was 
the  convocation  of  a  synod  at  Constantinople, 
whose  decree  "established  as  an  article  of 
faith  the  uncreated  light  of  Mount  Thabor ; 
and,  after  so  many  insults,  the  reason  of  man- 
kind was  slightly  wounded  by  the  addition  of 
a  single  absurdity." 

Of  the  truth  of  facts  so  long  and  openly 
discussed,  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
monks  of  Mount  Athos  did  indeed  put  them- 
selves into  a  state  which  may  with  safety  be 
called  one  of  mental  lucidity,  by  fixing  their 
eyes  intently  on  a  point.  Mr.  Robertson 
who  used  to  induce  the  mesmeric  sleep  by 
causing  his  votaries  to  fix  their  eyes  on  a 
wafer,  had  better  precedent  than  he  supposed 
for  his  practice ;  and  Miss  Martineau,  who, 
in  her  artificial  trances,  saw  all  objects  illu- 
minated, has  been  unconsciously  repeating  a 
monastic  method  of  worship.  The  contempt- 
uous indifference  of  Gibbon  for  once  arises 
from  defect  of  information ;  and  when  in  a 
note  he  observes  that  Mosheim  *'  unfolds  the 
causes  with  the  judgment  of  a  philosopher," 
while  Fleury  *'  transcribes  and  translates  with 
the  prejudices  of  a  Catholic  priest,"  himself 
gives  a  luculent  example  of  the  errors  of  phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  often  unsuspected  ap- 
proach of  prejudice  to  truth.  Moshcim's 
observation,  notwithstanding  the  damaging 
approval  of  Gibbon,  is  not  without  its  vdue. 
"There  is  no  reason,"  he  says,  '*for  any  to 
be  surprised  at  this  account,  or  to  question  its 
correctness.  For  among  the  precepts  and 
rules  of  all  those  in  the  East  who  teach 
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how  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  body, 
and  to  unite  it  with  God,  or  inculcate  what 
the  Latins  call  a  contcroplativc  and  mystic 
life,  whether  they  are  Christians,  or  Moham- 
medans, or  Pagans,  there  is  this  precept,  viz., 
that  the  eyes  must  be  fixed  every  day  for  some 
hours  ttpon  some  particular  objectf  and  that 
whoever  does  this  will  be  rapt  into  a  kind  of 
ecstasy.  Sec  what  Engelbert  Kempfer  stsites 
concerning  the  monks  and  mystics  of  Japan, 
torn.  1.  p.  30 ;  and  the  account  of  those  of 
India  by  Francis  Bemier,  torn.  ii.  p,  127." 
Strange  that  Mosheim,  observing^the  unifor- 
mity both  of  the  process  and  of  its  results  in 
so  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  should 
not  have  suspected  that  there  was  something 
more  in  this  species  of  lucidity  than  the  merely 
casual  effects  of  a  distempered  imagination. 
By  fixing  the  gaze  even  of  the  lower  anmiuls 
on  an  immovable  point,  they  fall  into  a  con- 
dition equally  unnatural,  and  which,  if  they 
had  language  to  express  their  visions,  would 
probably  be  found  equally  clairvoyant. 

A  favorite  subject  of  medieval  art  is  the 
life  of  the  Christian  ascetic  in  the  Desert. 
In  these  representations  a  human  skull  may 
generally  be  seen  placed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  devotee.  Such  an  object  would  Hx  the 
gaze  and  induce  the  ecstasy  as  well  as  any 
other.  The  charm  of  this  species  of  contem- 
plation must  have  been  intense,  since  in  search 
of  its  exaltations  and  illuminations  the  very 
convents  were  deserted ;  and  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  deserts  of 
Idumea,  of  £^gypt,  and  of  Pontus,  swarmed 
with  anchorites,  who  seemed  to  live  only  for 
the  sake  of  escaping  from  life,  and  in  their 
fasts  and  mortifications  rivalled,  if  they  did 
not  for  a  time  even  surpass,  the  Fakirs  of  the 
East.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  religious 
enthusiasm  carried,  that  in  Egypt  the  number 
of  the  monks  was  thought  to  equal  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  male  population.  Strange 
consideration,  if  it  be  the  fact,  that  a  few 
passes  of  a  mesmeric  operator  should  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  which  these  multitudes 
procured  through  toils  so  painful  and  sacri- 
fices to  themselves  and  to  society  so  costly. 

The  Egyptian  method  of  inducing  clair- 
voyance in  boys,  by  causing  them  to  gaze  on 
a  pool  of  ink  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  has 
already  been  identified  with  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Dee,  whose  black  spherical  mirror  is  now 
said  to  be  in  the  possession  and  use  of  a  dis- 
tinguished modern  mesmerizer.  Divination 
by  the  crystal  is  a  well-known  medieval 
practice;  and  from  the  accounts  of  it  which 
Delrio  and  others  have  handed  down,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  resembled,  in  some  remarkable 


particulars,  the  method  now  in  use  among  the 
soothsayers  of  Cairo.     It  does  not  appear  to 
make  any  difference   whether  the  polished 
object  be  black  or  white,  a  mirror,  a  aolid 
ball,  or  a  transparent  globe  containing  water ; 
the  same  extraordinary  series  of  appearanoes 
is  alleged  to  follow  an  earnest  inspection  of 
it.     Before  proceeding  to  Delrio's  singular 
corroboration  of  this  use  of  the  crystal,  it 
will  be  well  to  state  what  is  known  of  divi- 
nation by  the  phial  and  by  the  mirror.    Divi- 
nation by  tlie  phial  is  technically  known  as 
gasteromancy,     '*  In  this  kind  of  divination,'* 
says  Peucer,  (r2mo,  Wurtemberg,  I560»  p. 
146,  a,)  **  the  response  is  given  by  picturea, 
not  by  sounds.     They  procured  glass  vessds 
of  a  globular  shape,  filled  with  fair  walei^ 
and  set  round  them  lighted  tapers;  and  after 
invoking  the  demon  with  a  muttered  incanta- 
tion, and  proposing  the  question,  they  brought 
forward  a  pure  boy-child,  or  a  pregnant  wo- 
man, who,  gazing  intently  on  the  glass,  and 
searching  it  with  their  eyes,  called  for,  and 
demanded,   a  solution  of  the  question  pro- 
posed.    The  devil  then  answered  these  in- 
quiries by  certain  images,  which,  by  a  kind 
of  refraction,  shone  from'  the  water  on  the 
polished  and  mirror-like  surface  of  the  phiiL" 
Catoptromancy,  or  divination  by  the  mir- 
ror, is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors.    In  one  of  the  passages  relatioff  to 
thb  method  of  inducing  what  is  called  dair- 
voyance,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  early 
acquaintance  of  mankind  with  some  of  the 
'  forms  of  mesmerism.     The  passage  is  foud 
in  Spartian's  life  of  Ditius  Julian,  the  *iioh 
Roman  who  purchased  the  Empire  when  it 
was  put  up  to  auction  by  the  Praetorian 
guards.     ''Julian  was  also  addicted  to  the 
madness  of   consulting  magicians,  through 
whom  he  hoped  either  to  appease  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people,  or  to  control  the  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiery.     For  they  immolated 
certain  victims  (human?)  not  agreeable  lo 
the  course   of   Roman  sacrifice ;   and  they 
performed  certain  profane  incantations ;  and 
those  things,  too,  which  are  done  at  the  mir- 
ror, in  which  boys  with  their  eyes   blind- 
folded are  said,  by  means  of  incantations^  to 
see  objects  with  tiie  top  of  the  head,  Julian 
had  recourse  to.     And  the  boy  is  said  to 
have  seen  (in  the  mirror)  both  the  approach 
of  Severus  and  the  death  of  Julian.'* 

The  passage  may  be  variously  rendered, 
according  to^ifferent  readings  and  punctua- 
tions, either  as  ''boys,  who  can  see  with 
their  eyes  blindfolded,  by  reason  of  incanta- 
tions made  over  the  top  of  the  head ;"  or, 
"  boys  who,  having  their  eyes  blindfolded. 
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can  866  with  the  top  of  tho  head,  by  reason 
of  incantations  ;**  or,  "  boys  who,  having  their 
eyes  blindfolded,  can  see  with  the  top  of  the 
head,  it  bein^  operated  on  by  way  of  incan- 
tation."    This  seeing,  or  seeming  to  see,  with 
the  top  of  the  head,  is  one  alleged  variety 
of  the  modes  of  modern  clairvoyance.     It 
teems  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  boy  Hor- 
ner, whose  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Topham, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  dated  May  31, 
1847,  {Zoht,  No.  18,  p.  127,)  could  have 
heard   anything  of  these   pagan   practices. 
Mr.  Topham,  a  barrister  and  man  of  credit, 
states — **  After  five  or  six  weeks*  mesmerism, 
be  began  spontaneously  to  exhibit  instances 
of  clairvoyance.     The  first  occasion  was  on 
the  11th  of  September.     It  was  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  so  that  the  room  where  he 
"was  mesmerized  was  nearly  dark.     My  pre- 
^ous  mode  of  mesmerizing;  him  had  been 
l)j  looking  at  his  eyes,  but  on  thi^  occasion 
Jl  began  by  making  passes  over  the  top  of 
liis  head,  and  continued  them  after  he  was  in 
the  sleep.     In  the  course  of  five  or  six  min- 
"Wtet  after  the  sleep  was  induced,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed  ihat  he  could  see  into  the  room 
flibove  us  (the  drawing-room).     I  said,  '  Your 
«ye8  are  closed ;  how  can  you  see  V    And 
lie  replied,  '  I  don't  see  with  my  eyes ;  I  see 
irom  the  top  of  my  head.     All  the  top  of 
vy  head  seems  open.'     He  then  described, 
.j4e.     I  found  everything  as  ho  had  described, 
<Ac."   Mr.  Topham,  it  need  scarcely  be  added, 
'does  not  appear  to  havo  been  at  all  aware  of 
the  passage  in  Spartian,  which,  indeed,  has 
Jiot  been  cited  or  referred  to  in  any  published 
work  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  back. 

A  like  use  of  the  suspended  ring,  indi- 
cating the  early  acquaintance  of  practitioners 
in  these  arts  with  one  of  the  alleged  evi- 
dences of  the  so-called  odylic  force,  is  thus  de- 
icribed  by  Peucer  (p.  14G,  b)  among  various 
nodes  of  hydromancy : — "  A  bowl  was  filled 
with  water,  and  a  ring  suspended  from  the 
finger  was  librated  in  the  water ;  and  so,  ao- 
ooraing  as  the  question  was  propounded,  a 
declaration  or  confirmation  of  its  truth,  or 
otherwise,  was  obtained.  If  what  was  pro- 
pesed  was  true,  the  ring,  of  its  own  accord, 
without  any  impulse,  struck  the  sides  of  the 
l^oblet  a  certain  number  of  times.  They  say 
that  Numa  Pompiiius  used  to  practise  this 
method,  and  that  he  evoked  the  gods,  and 
eonsulted  them  in  water  in  this  way." 

Crystallomancy  is  the  art  of  divining  by 
figures,  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  a 
crystal  ball,  in  hke  manner  as  on  the  phial 
filled  with  water.  Concerning  this  practice, 
Delrio  has  the  following  remarkable  passage. 


citing  his  contemporary  Spengler  (Disq.  Mag. 
L  4.  c.  2,  q.  5,  s.  G) : — *'A  roan  well  versed 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and  happy, 
if  he  had  not  presumed,  with  unclean  hands, 
to  dabble  in  the  mysteries  of  our  faith, 
(Spengler.)  has  published  in  Germany  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  nature  of  de- 
mons, which  he  has  prefixed  to  Plutarch's 
Essay,  De  Dejecta  Oruculorum,  From  this 
(says  Delrio)  I  extract,  in  his  own  words, 
the  following  narrative.  There  are  some  (be 
says)  who,  being  consulted  on  matters  un- 
known, distinctly  see  everything  that  is  in- 
quired after  in  crysfals  ;  and  a  little  further 
on  proceeds  to  state,  that  he  once  had  an 
acquaintance,  a  roan  of  one  of  the  best  fami- 
lies of  Nuremberg,  and  that  this  acquaintance 
of  his  came  to  hira  on  one  occasion,  bringing 
with  him  a  crysUil  gem,  of  a  round  form, 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  silk,  which  he  told 
him  he  had  received  from  a  stranger,  who, 
encountering  him  several  years  before  in  the 
market-place,  had  asked  his  hospitality,  and 
whom  he  had  brought  home  with  him  and 
lodged  for  the  space  of  three  days ;  and  that 
when  the  stranger  was  departing,  he  had  left 
him  the  crystal  as  a  pn^tient,  in  token  of  his 
obligation,  and  had  taught  him  the  use  of  it; 
thus,  that  if  there  was  anything  he  partic- 
ularly wished  to  be  informed  of,  he  should 
take  out  this  crystal  and  desire  a  pure  male 
child  to  look  into  it  and  say  what  he  should 
see  there ;  and  that  it  would  come  to  pass 
that  whatever  he  desired  to  be  informed  of, 
would  bo  indicated  by  appearances  seen  by 
the  boy.  And  he  aflirmed  that  he  never  was 
deceived  in  any  instance,  and  that  he  learned 
matters  of  a  wonderful  kind  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  these  boys,  although  no  one 
else,  by  the  closest  inspection,  could  see  any- 
thing except  the  clear  and  shining  gem.  At 
a  certain  time,  however,  when  his  wife  was 
pregnant  of  a  male  child,  appearances  were 
visible  to  her  also  in  the  crystal.  First  of 
all,  there  used  to  appear  the  form  of  a  man 
clad  in  the  ordinary  habit  of  the  times,  and 
then  would  open  the  representation  of  what- 
ever was  inquired  after ;  and  when  all  was 
explained,  the  same  figure  of  the  man  would 
depart  and  disappear ;  but  in  his  departure 
would  often  appear  to  perambulate  the  town 
and  enter  the  churches.  But  the  report  of 
these  appearances  having  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions, they  began  to  be  threatened  by  the 
populace.  It  also  appeared,  that  certain 
men  of  learning  had  read  in  the  crystal  some 
statements  respecting  doubts  entertained  by 
them  in  their  studies ;  and  moved  by  these 
and  other  reasons,  Spengler  stated  that  the 
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owner  of  the  crystal  came  to  him,  represent- 
ing that  he  thought  the  time  was  come  when 
he  ought  to  cease  making  sach  a  use  of  it ; 
for  that  he  was  now  persuaded  he  had  sinned 
in  no  light  degree  in  doing  so,  and  had  for  a 
long  time  suffered  grievous  pangs  of  a  dis- 
turbed conscience  on  that  account,  and  had 
come  to  the  determination  of  having  nothing 
further  to  do  with  experiments  of  that  kind, 
and  had  accordingly  brought  the  crystal  to 
him  to  do  with  it  whatever  he  pleased.  Then 
Spengler,  highly  approving  bis  resolution, 
states,  that  he  took  the  crystal,  and  having 
pounded  it  into  minute  fragments,  threw 
them,  together  with  the  silk  wrapper,  into  a 
draw- well/'     So  far  Dolrio. 

Another  variety  of  this  process  is  found  in 
the  Onuchomanteia,  or  nail-divination,  also 
iipoken  of  by  Delrio.  **In  this  species," 
says  he,  "  male  children,  before  they  have 
lost  their  purity,  smear  their  nails  with  oil 
and  lamp-black,  and  then  holding  up  the 
nail  against  the  sun,  repeating  some  charm, 
see  in  it  what  they  desire.  This  mischief," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  *'  has  gone  even  further  in 
our  own  time.  I  myself  knew  one  Quevedo, 
a  veteran  Spanish  soldier,  but  more  distin- 
guished in  war  and  arms  than  in  piety,  who 
being  in  Brussels  when  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Cceli  set  sail  from  Galliciafor  Belgium,  clearly 
showed  in  more  than  one  of  his  nails  the 
fleet  leaving  the  port  of  Corunna,  and  soon 
after  dreadfully  tossed  by  a  tempest.  Thus 
this  man,  who  could  also  cure  the  wounds  of 
others  by  his  words  alone,  rendered  his  own 
spiritual  state  incurable  by  any  one." 

The  like  use  of  the  crystal  ball  and  spher- 
ical phial,  containing  water,  suggests  a  ver- 
sion of  the  epigrams  of  Claudian — "  De 
crystallo  in  quo  aqua  inclusa" — which  has 
not  been  afforded  by  any  of  the  commenta- 
tors. Globules  of  water  are  sometimes  found 
inclosed  in  crystals,  as  well  as  in  amber.  On 
one  of  these  singular  gems  Claudian  has 
composed  a  series  of  epigrams,  which  as- 
cribe properties  to  the  stone,  and  make  allu- 
sion to  uses  of  it,  hardly  reconcilable  with 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  merely  puerile  curiosity. 
The  earlier  epigrams  of  the  series  are  neat 
and  playful,  but  insignificant : — 

*^  The  icy  gem  its  aqueous  birth  attests, 

Part  turned  to  stone,  while  part  in  fluid  rests. 

Winter's  numbed  band  achieved  the  cunning  feat, 

The  perfecter  for  being  incomplete." 

*^  Nymphs  who  your    sister   nymphs  in  glassy 

thrall  . 
Hold  here  imprisoned  in  the  crystal  ball ; 
Waters  that  were  and  are,  declare  the  cause 
That  your  bright  forms  at  once  congeals  and 

thaws." 


"  8com  not  the  crystal  ball,  a  worth  it  owns 
Greater  than  graven  Erythrean  stones ; 
Rude  though  U  seems,  a  formless  mass  of  ice, 
Tis  justly  counted  'mongst  our  gems  of  price.** 

And  so  on  through  several  others,  until  he 
comes  to  ;that  one  which  seems  to  indicate 
something  beyond  a  merely  figurative  use  of 
the  word  **  nymphs ;"  though,  after  all,  it  ii 
possible  that  the  word  was  orifirinally  written 
with  an  /,  instead  of  an  n,  which  would  make 
all  the  difference  between  "nymphs"  and 
"  waters" : — 

^*  While  the  soft  boy  the  slippery  crystal  turost 
To  touch  the  waters  in  their  icy  urns, 
Safe  in  its  depths  translucent  he  beholds 
The  nymphs,  unconscious  of  the  winter  colds ; 
And  the  ary  ball  exploring  with  his  lip, 
Seems,  while  ho  fails,  the  illusive  lymph  to  sip.** 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  qualitiee 
here  ascribed  to  the  crystal  ball  is  its  eoergj 
in  imparing  the  sensation  of  cold.  Doa 
Chifflet,  who,  in  1655,  published  his  learned 
treatise  at  Antwerp  on  the  objects  then  re* 
cently  discovered  in  the  supposed  tomb  of 
King  Childeric,  at  Tournay,  says  of  the 
crystal  ball  which  was  found  amongst  them : 
"  You  would  say  it  was  petrified  ice  ;  bo  cold 
it  was,  that  my  palm  and  fingers,  after  hand- 
ling it,  were  quite  torpid."  And  cites  An- 
sel m  Boetius,  in  his  book  on  stones  and  geoMi 
as  saying,  **  The  crystal  is  of  so  cold  and  dij 
a  nature,  that  placed  beneath  the  tongue  of  a 
feverish  person,  it  allays  the  thirst ;  and  heM 
in  the  hands  even  of  those  violently  feveredi 
it  refreshes  and  cools  them,  especially  if  it  be 
of  considerable  size,  and  of  a  spherical  figure#*' 
(Lib.  i.  c.  44  ;)  and  another  writer  on  the 
same  subject,  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  who  statei 
(Lib.  ii.,  De  Metallis,  c.  13)  of  the  marUi 
called  ophite,  that  "they  make  of  it  littb 
globes,  for  the  handling  of  such  as  are  ui 
burning  fever,  the  coldness  of  the  stone  ez* 
pelling  the  disease."  So  far  Dom  Chifflet 
(An(ul(uis,  pp.  244-5.)  It  seems  almost  ai 
ijf  we  were  reading  Reichenbach.  *'  Hi 
(Reichenbach)  found  that  crystals  are  capa< 
ble  of  producing  all  the  phenomena  resultuig 
from  the  action  of  a  magnet  on  cataleptic 
patients.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  large  pieec 
of  rock  crystal,  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  ner 
vous  patient,  affects  the  fingers  so  as  to  maki 
them  grasp  the  crystal  involuntarily,  and 
shut  the  fist.  Reichenbach  found  that  moR 
than  half  of  all  the  persons  he  tried 
sensible  of  its  action."  {Dublin 
Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  154-5.)  Chifflet  prob- 
ably was  a  man  of  a  nervous  temperament 
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Those  who  desire  to  see  the  crystal  ball  in 
question,  may  inspect  it,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
served, with  other  objects  foand  in  the  tomb, 
at  the  Gallerie  dc  Medailles,  in  Paris.  Two 
similar  balls  may  be  seen  here  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Royid  Irish  Academy. 

The  use  of  water  in  communicating  an 
ecstasy  similar  to  the  mesmeric  lucidity,  is 
largely  dwelt   on   by  the   mystical   writers 
known  as  the  Neo-Platonists.     Psellus  de- 
scribes a  mode  of    divination   among  the 
Assyrians  by  a  basin,  which  smacks  strongly 
of    the   mesmeric   practice.      "  The   water, 
which  is  poured  into  the  basin,  seems,  as  to 
its  substance,  to  differ  in  nothincr  from  other 
water ;  but  it  possesses  a  certain  virtue,  in- 
fused into  it  by  incantations,  whereby  it  is 
rendered  more  apt  for  the  reception  of  the 
demon."  (  De  Dcemonibus.)    The  effect  of  the 
waters  of  some  sacred  places,  on  those  ac- 
customed to  their  influence,  was  also  such  as 
is  claimed  for  the  mesmerized  waters  of  our 
present  practitioners.     Jamblichus  gives  this 
account  of  the  Colophonian  oracle : — "  There 
was  a  subterranean  place  at  Colophon,  near 
Ephesas,   in   which   was  a  fountain.      The 
priest  on  stated  nights  sacriBced,  then  drank 
the  water,  and  afterward.s  prophesied,  being 
rendered  invisible  to  the  spectators.    It  might 
seem,"  he  says,  "  to  some  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  passed  into   the  priest   through   the 
water.     But  this  is  not  so  ;  for  the  divine  in- 
fluence is  not  transmitted  thus  according  to 
the  laws  of  distance  and  division,  through 
these  things  which  participate  in  it,  but  com- 
prehends them  from  without,  and  inwardly 
Uluminates  and  fills  them  with  lucidity,  and 
fills  the  water  also  with  a  certain  virtue  con- 
ducive to  the  prophetic  faculty,  that  is,  a 
clarifying  virtue;   so  that  when  the  priest 
drinks,  it  purifies  the  luminous  spirit  which 
is  implanted  in  him,  and  accommodates  it  to 
Ood,  and  by  that  purifying  and  accommo- 
dating process,  enables  him  to  apprehend  the 
J)etty.    But  there  is  another  kind  of  presence 
«f  the  god,  besides  the  virtue  infused  into  the 
water,  which  illumines  all  around,  above,  and 
within  us,  and  which  no  man  wantb,  if  he 
can  only  attain  to  the  necessary  state  of  con- 
gruity.     And  so  of  a  sudden  it  falls  on  the 
prophet,  and  makes  use  of  him  as  an  instru- 
ment ;  and  he  in  the  meantime  has  no  com- 
mand of  himself,  and  knows  not  what  he 
says,  uor  where  he  is,  and   with  difficulty 
comes  to  himself  again,  after  the  response 
ffiven.     Moreover,  before  drinking  the  water, 
^  he  abstains  for  a  day  and  night  from  food, 
and  partakes  of  certain  mvsteries  inaccessible 
to  the  vulgar ;  from  which  it  is  to  be  col- 


lected that  there  are  two  methods  by  which 
man  may  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  divine  influence :  one  by  the  drinking  of 
purgatorial  water,  endowed  by  the  Deity 
with  a  clarifying  virtue  ;  the  other,  by  so- 
briety, solitude,  the  separation  of  the  mind 
from  the  body,  and  the  intent  contemplation 
of  the  Deity."— i>e  Mysteriis*  pp.  65,  66. 
I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  effects  alleged 
to  have  been  produced  on  the  afflati  Jam- 
blichus must  still  be  our  principal  authority. 
Lucidity  and  prevision  have  already  been  suf- 
ficiently indicated,  and  have  doubtless  been 
readily  recognized  :  the  other  symptoms  will 
be  found  not  less  remarkable  and  equally 
familiar: — ''Alan  has  a  double  life — one  an- 
nexed to  the  body,  the  other  separate  from 

everything  bodily In  sleep  we 

have  the  capacity  of  being  wholly  loosed  from 
the  chains  that  confine  our  spirit,  and  can 
make  use  of  the  life  which  is  not  dependent 
on  generation.  When  the  soul  is  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  in  sleep,  then  that 
(latter)  kind  of  life  which  usually  remains 
separable  and  separate  by  itself,  immedi- 
ately awakes  within  us,  and  acts  accord- 
ing to  its  proper  nature,  ....  and 
in  that  state  has  a  presaging  knowledge  of 
the  future."  Then,  omitting  a  distinction 
between  sleeping  and  waking  inspiration,  and 
coming  to  the  latter,  in  which,  also,  the  afflaii 
have  a  presaging  power,  he  proceeds : — "  Yet 
these  (latter)  are  so  far  awake  that  they  can 
use  their  senses, yet  are  not  capable  of  reason- 
ing, .  .  .for  they  neither  (properly  speak- 
ing) sleep  when  they  seem  to  do  so,  nor 
awake  when  they  seem  awake ;  for  they  do 
not  of  themselves  foresee,  nor  arc  they  moved 
by  any  human  instrumentality  ;  neither  know 
they  their  own  condition ;  nor  do  they  exert 
any  prerogative  or  motion  of  their  own ;  but 
all  this  is  done  under  the  power  and  by  the 
enerjry  of  the  deity.  For  that  they  who  are 
so  affected  do  not  live  an  ordinary  aiymal 
life  is  plain,  because  many  of  them,  on  con- 
tact with  fire,  are  not  burnt,  the  divine  in- 
ward afflatus  repelling  the  heat ;  or,  if  they 
be  burnt,  they  do  not  feel  it;  neither  do 
they  feel  prickings,  or  scratchings,  or  other 
tortures.  Further,  that  their  actions  are  not 
(merely)  human,  is  apparent  from  this,  that 
they  make  their  way  through  pathless  tracts, 
and  pass  harmless  through  the  fire,  and  pass 
over  rivers  in  a  wonderful  manner,  which  the 
priestess  herself  also  does  in  the  Cataballa. 
By  this  it  is  plain  that  the  life  they  live  is  not 
human,  nor  animal,  nor  dependent  on  the  use 
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of  senses,  but  divine,  as  if  tbe  soul  were 
inking  its  rest,  and  the  deity  were  there  in- 
stead of  the  sou!.  Various  sorts  there  are  of 
those  so  divinely  inspired,  as  well  by  reason 
of  the  varying  divinity  of  the  inspiring  gods 
as  of  the  modes  of  inspiration.  These  modes 
are  of  this  sort — either  the  deity  occupies  us, 
or  we  join  ourselves  to  the  deity,  &c.  .  .  . 
According  to  these  diversities,  there  arc 
different  signs,  effects,  and  works  of  the 
inspired  ;  thus,  some  will  be  moved  in  their 
whole  bodies,  others  in  particular  members ; 
others,  again,  will  be  motionless.  AJso  they 
will  perform  dances  and  chants,  some  well, 
some  ill.  The  bodies,  again,  of  some  will 
seem  to  dilate  in  height,  or  others  in  compass ; 
and  others,  again,  will  seem  to  walk  in  air." 
— Ibid,  pp.  50,  57. 

Taking  these  vaiious  manifestations  in 
order,  and  beginning  with  the  alleged  power 
of  resisting  the  action  of  fire,  the  reader  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  many  seemingly 
well-authenticated  cases  of  escape  from  the 
tire-ordciil.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  the 
preservation  of  those  who  have  walked  bare- 
footed over  heated  ploughshares  to  the  use  of 
astringent  lot'rons;  and  where  opportunity 
existed  for  preparation  of  that  kind,  their  es- 
cape may  perhaps  be  so  explained.  But  in 
most  instances  the  accused  w?is  in  the  custody 
of  the  accusers,  and  not  likely  to  have  access 
to  such  phylacteries.  The  exemption  from 
the  effects  of  fire  was  not  confined  to  those 
cases  of  exaltation  attendant  on  the  enthusiasm 
of  conscious  virtue.  Bosroger  (La  Piete 
Affligee»  Rouen,  1752)  states  of  one  of  the 
possesst*(i  sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Louviers, 
in  1042:  "One  morning  Sister  Saint-Esprit 
was  rapt  as  in  an  ecstasy.  The  bishop  com- 
manded the  devil  to  leave  her.  Immediately 
she  experienced  dreadful  contortions,  and  an 
access  of  rage,  and,  on  a  sudden,  says  the 
exorcist,  her  demon  left  her  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  threw  the  young  woman 
into  the  fire,  which  was  n  considerable  one, 
casting  her  with  her  face  and  one  hand  direct 
between  the  two  andirons;  and  when  they 
ran  to  drag  her  away,  they  found  that  neither 
her  face  nor  her  hand  were  in  anywise  burnt." 

It  would  be  idle  to  multiply  instances  of 
this  sort  from  the  monkish  writers.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  three  youths  in  the  Chaldacan 
furnace  was  one  of  the  miracles  most  adapted 
to  the  servile  vet  audacious  imitations  of  the 
Thaumaturgists.  It  is  only  when  their  state- 
ments correspond  in  unsuspected  particulars 
with  the  phenomena  of  experience — as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Barlaam  and  the 
monks  of  Mount  Athos — that  they  can  be 


adduced  without  offending  the  judgment  of 
rational  inquirers.  But  the  action  of  barDinff 
is  an  operation  of  mechanical  and  chemied 
forces ;  and  how  any  amount  of  spiritual  or 
electrical  effusion  could  prevent  the  oxpaDsioD 
of  the  fluids  in  the  tissues  and  the  disruptioD 
of  the  skin,  seems  hard  to  imagine,  ^me- 
thing  more  must,  one  should  think,  have  been 
needed ;  and  if  the  mesmeric  and  Pagan  one- 
ular  ecstasies  bo  identical,  this  testimony  of 
Jamblichus  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
that  something  was  supplied  by  the  mind. 
However  this  may  be,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  judge  after  the  investigation  of  some  other 
of  the  alleged  concomitants  of  Pagan  inspira- 
tion. 

The  insensibility  to  prickings  and  pinching*  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  test  of  the  catalepUc 
condition ;   and,   as    will   doubtless  suggest 
itself    to  every  reader,   was,  until   modem 
times,  a  popular  test  of  witchcraft.     That  the 
unhappy  wretches  who  were  put  to  death  in 
such  numbers  during  the  middle  ages  for  tlus 
offence  were  actually  in   an   unnatural  and 
detestable  state  of  mind  and  body,  cannot  be 
doubted.      They   really  were  insensible  to 
punctures;    for  if  they   had  winced  when 
pricked  with  pins  and  needles  by  their  trien^ 
It  would  have  been  deemed  a  proof  of  their 
innocence.     A  person  feigning  the  mesmeric 
sleep,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  feign,  may 
endure  such  prickings  with  seeming  insensi- 
bility ;   but  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the 
ancient  witch  to  affect  an  insensibility,  whieh 
would  be  taken  as  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of 
guilt.      A   perverse    desire   to  bo   belteyed 
guilty  is  the  only  motive  that  can  be  sug- 
gested as  likely  to  lead  to  such  conduct ;  and 
those  who  have  studied  human  nature  most 
profoundly  will  be  disposed  to  give  great 
credit  to  that  suggestion.     The  same  nature 
which  in  the  fourth  century  ran  into  the  epi- 
demic frenzy  of  anchoritism,  and  impelled  tne 
Circumcellionist  multitudes  to  extort  the  boon 
of  martyrdom  from  reluctant  tribunals,  may 
be  admitted  capable  even  of  the  madness  of 
a  voluntary  aspiration  to  the  stake  and  pyre 
of  the  witch.     Certain  it  is  that  many  of  the 
convicts  boasted  of  their  interviews  with  the 
Devil,  and  seemed  to  be,  if  they  were  not, 
possessed  with  the  conviction  of  having  ac- 
tually partaken  of  the  orgies  imputed  to  them. 
Had  they  really  been  there  in  imagination  ? 
Was  it  that  the  popular  mind  had  realized  to 
itself  an  epidemic  idea,  and  that  the  effect  of 
the  contamon  was  to  put  its  victims  en  rapport 
with  the  distempered  picture  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  multitude?     In  a  moral  epi- 
demic the  crowd,  possessed  with  one  idea. 
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are  the  operators ;  it  is  the  Fame  possession 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  not  confined  to 
general  terrors,  hnt  applied  to  general  delu- 
sions of  every  kind.  The  multitude  itself 
radiates  its  own  madness;  witness  the  Cru- 
saders, the  Flagellants,  the  Dancing  Fanatics 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  per- 
haps even  we  might  add  the  Mathewites  of  our 
own  day. 

The  next  symptom  of  possession  was  the 
power  of  passing  through  trackless  places,  the 
disposition  to  run  to  wilds  and  mountains, 
like  that  rage  of  the  votary  of  Bacchus : 

^  Quo  me  Bacche,  rapis  tai 
Plenum  7  Quao  in  nemora  ant  qnos agor  in  specus 
Velox  mente  nova?" 

The    Bacchic   ecstasy  was    not  merely 
dmnkeiyiess,  but  an  epidemic  madness  in- 
duced by  long-continued  dancing  and  gesti- 
culating to  the  sound  of  cymbals  and  other 
noisy  instruments,  in  all  respects  identical 
with  the  methods  of  inducing  the  Hindoo 
Waren  detailed  in  The  Dublin  University- 
Mao  azine.     The  dancing  mania  also  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  described  by  Hecker  in  his 
*'  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  was  induced 
in  the  same  manner,  and  its  effects  were  the 
same, — possession,  illumination,  and  insensi- 
bility to  external  influences.     That  the  Bac- 
chic  and   Cory  ban  tic  frenzies  were,  in  all 
respects,  identical  with  the  middle  age  danc- 
ing manias,  and  with  the  possession  of  those 
who  still  exhibit  the  influences  of  Waren  in 
Hindostan,  can  hardly  be  doubted.      "  As 
for  the  Bacchanalian  motions  and  friskings  of 
the  Corybantes,'*  says  Plutarch  in  his  Essay 
OQ  Love,  **  there  is  a  way  to  allay  these  ex- 
travagant transports,  by  changing  the  mea- 
sure from  the  Trochaic  to  the  Spondaic,  and 
tlie  tone  from  the  Phryffian  to  the  Doric ;" 
just  as  with  the  dancers  of  St.  Vitus,  and 
those  bit  by  the  Tarantula.     Hecker  states, 
*  •  The  swarms  of  St.  John's  dancers  were  ac- 
v^ompanied  by  minstrels  playing  those  noisy 
tnstruments  which  roused  their  morbid  feel- 
ings ;   moreover,  by  means   of  intoxicating 
inusic,  a  kind  of  demoniacal  festival  for  the 
rude  multitude  was  established,  which  had 
l.he  effect  of  spreading  this  unhappy  malady 
vider  and  wider.     Soft  harmony  was,  how- 
ever, employed  to  calm  the  excit.^ment  of 
those  affected,  and  it  is  mentioned  (Jo,  Bodin. 
Method,  Historic,  p.  90)  as  a  character  of 
the  tunes  played  with  this  view  to  the  St. 
Vitus's  dancers,  that  they  contained  transi- 
tions from  a  quick  to  a  slow  measure,  and 
passed  gradually  from  a  high  to  a  low  key." 


Epidem.)  p.  107.)  After  the  termination  of 
the  frenzy  the  conduct  of  the  dancers,  as  well 
indeed  as  of  all  the  victims  of  this  species  of 
possession,  whether  Tarartati,  convulsion- 
naires,  or  revivalists,  tallied  precisely  with 
that  of  the  Bacchic  women.  Plutarch,  in 
his  thirteenth  example  of  the  Virtues  of 
Woman,  has  this  graphic  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  band  of  Bacchante  after  one  of 
their  orgies:  "When  the  tyrants  of  Phocea 
had  taken  Delphos,  and  the  Thebnns  under- 
took  that  war  against  them  which  was  called 
the  Holy  War,  certain  women  devoted  to 
Bacchus  (which  they  call  Thyades)  fell 
frantic,  and  went  a  gadding  by  night,  and, 
mistaking  their  way,  came  to  Amphissa,  and 
being  very  much  tired,  and  not  as  yet  in  their 
right  wits,  they  flung  themselves  down  in  the 
market-place  and  fell  asleep,  as  they  lay 
scattered  up  and  down  here  and  there.  But 
the  wives  of  the  Amphisscans,  fearing  be- 
cause the  city  was  engaged  to  aid  in  tho 
Phocean  war,  and  abundance  of  the  tyrants' 
soldiers  were  present  in  the  city,  the  Thyades 
should  have  any  indignity  put  upon  them, 
ran  forth  all  of  them  into  the  market-placOt 
and  stood  silently  round  about  them ;  neither 
would  oflier  them  any  disturbance  while  they 
slept,  but  when  they  were  awake  they  at- 
tended their  service  particularly,  and  brought 
them  refreshments ;  and,  in  fine,  by  persua- 
sion, obtained  leave  of  their  husbands  that 
thoy  might  accompany  them  to  bring  them 
in  safety  to  their  own  borders." 

In  the  same  way,  throughout  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  might  groups 
of  both  sexes  be  seen  lying,  exhausted  from 
their  agitations,  in  the  streets  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Cologne,  Strasburg,  Naples,  and 
elsewhere ;  and  even  in  our  own  century  sights 
not  dissimilar  have  been  witnessed  at  revival 
assemblages  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  at 
camp-meetings  in  North  America.  The 
rending  of  Pentheus  on  Mount  Citheron  by 
his  own  mother  and  sisters,  who,  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  Bacchic  afflatus,  imagined 
they  saw  in  his  form  the  appearance  of  a 
wild  beast,  might  be  adduced  as  an  example 
at  once  of  the  furious  character  of  the  frenzy, 
and  of  the  liability  of  the  afilaled  to  optical 
illusions.  Has  what  we  read  of  fairy-gifts 
and  glamour  any  foundation  in  this  alleged 
power  of  the  biologist  to  make  his  patient 
imagine  different  forms  for  the  same  object  ? 
But  we  are  still  among  the  mountain  tops, 
and  must  descend  to  the  remaining  symptoms 
enumerated  by  Jamblichus. 

**  They  pass  over  rivers  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  which  the  priestess  herself  also  does 
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in  the  Catabfilla.*'  We  here  again  enconnter 
the  indicia  of  that  possession  which  went  by 
the  name  of  witchcraft  in  the  middle  ages. 
A  witch,  really  possessed,  could  not  sink  in 
the  water,  any  more  than  she  could  feel  the 
insertion  of  a  needle.  The  vulgar  belief  is, 
that  the  suspected  witch  was  cast  into  a  pond, 
where,  if  she  floated,  she  was  burned,  and  if 
she  sank  she  was  drowned.  The  latter  al- 
ternative wag  not  so;  if  she  betrayed  no 
preternaturfil  buoyancy,  the  trial  was  so  far 
in  her  favor,  and  she  was  taken  up. 

Nor  was  water  the  only  test.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  triers,  less  philosophi- 
cally, employed  scales ;  and  had  fiied 
weights,  (from  14  to  16  lbs.,)  which,  if  the 
accused  did  not  counterpoise,  they  concluded 
them  to  be  possessed.  But  it  will  be  asked, 
how  can  there  be  degrees  of  philosophy  in 
practices  equally  insane,  and  which  have  been 
condemned  by  the  common  consent  of  en- 
lightened nations  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ?  Insanity  there  certainly  was,  and  on 
a  prodigions  scale,  in  these  ages ;  but  the 
judges  and  executioners  were  not  so  insane 
as  the  multitudes  who  either  believed  them- 
selves possessed  by  others,  or  believed  that 
they  themselves  exercised  the  power  of  pos- 
sessing. To  us,  living  in  an  age  of  com- 
parative rest  from  spiritual  excitement,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  thousands  of 
persons,  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life, 
should  simultaneously  become  possessed  with 
the  belief  that  they  were  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  devil ;  should  ceise  to  at- 
tend to  their  duties  and  callings,  passing 
their  time  in  hysterical  trances  and  cataleptic 
fits,  during  which  they  seemed  to  themselves 
to  be  borne  through  the  air  to  witch  orgies 
and  assemblies  for  devil-worship,  in  deserts 
and  mountains ;  and  that  while  one  portion 
of  society  gave  themselves  up  to  these  hallu- 
cinations, another  class  should,  with  an  equal 
abandonment  of  every  duty  of  life,  have  be- 
taken themselves  to  mope  and  pine,  going 
into  convulsions,  and  wasting  to  skeletons, 
under  the  idea  of  having  been  bewitched ; 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  was 
such  a  frenzy  as  this  the  heads  of  the  Church 
and  the  temporal  Government  had  to  contend 
against  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. There  were  no  mad-houses;  if  there 
had  been,  even  to  the  extent  we  now  pos- 
sess them,  they  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
hold  a  tenth  part  of  the  numbers  whose  con- 
tact and  example  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  peace,  perhaps  even  to  the  existence,  of 
society.  If  such  frenzies  were,  unhappily,  to 
burst  out  among  mankind  at  present,  civilized 


nations  might  transport  their  energumem  to 
dfstant  possessions ;  but  the  middle-age  ma^ 
gistrates  had  no  facilities  of  that  kind :  thej 
should  deal  with  a  terrible  plague  by  tm 
only  means  at  their  disposal ;  and  these  were; 
either  to  let  the  madness  wear  itself  out,  or 
to  repress  it  by  the  rope  and  fagot.     If  they 
had  adopted  the  former  course,  the  epidemic 
would   probably  have  passed  through  the 
usual  stages  of  popular  distempers ;  would 
have  had  its  access,  its  crisis,  and  decline ; 
and  when  the  scourge  had  passed,  the  public 
would  have  awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  the 
madness  of  which  they  had  been  the  victims ; 
but  in  that  process  there  was  the  danger  of 
society  going  to   pieces — of  the  visionary 
frenzy  of  the  possessed  being  taken  up  by 
fanatics  as   the   foundation   of  a   new  and 
abominable  religion,  and  of  the  hostility  of 
the   ignorant  and  uneducated  olass,% among 
whom  chiefly  the  possession  prevailed,  being 
directed  against  the  restraints  of  government 
and    the    principle    of    property.     Having 
adopted  the  other  course,  they  pushed  it  to 
cruel    and    inexcusable   lengths;    punished 
many  innocent  persons,  and  suffered  many  of 
the  really  possessed  to  go  free.     For  ther 
whose  madness  was  most  to  be  apprehended, 
as  most  contagious,  were  not  the  wretches 
who  fancied  they  possessed  the  power  of  be- 
witching  others;  but   the   convnlsionnaireB, 
who  deemed  themselves  bewitched,  and  were 
their  accusers.     Certainly  if  the  same  epi- 
demic  should  ever  again  break  out  among  a 
European  population,  or  even  among  a  Brit- 
ish population,  the  arm  of  the  magistrates 
would  be  again  required  to  suppress  it,  and 
we  would  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion 
of  modern  historians  to  represent  as  alto- 
gether ignorant  and  brutal  executioners.     So 
long   as   possession    is   only    the   result   of 
manual  passes,  or  of  fixing  the  gaze  on  indif- 
ferent objects ;  so  long  as   the   effects  are 
regarded  as  physical  or  psychological  pho- 
nomena,  due   to  a  physical  cause,  and   the 
pretensions  of  the  practitioner  are  not  rested 
on  any  peculiar  religious  sanction,  there  is  do 
danger   of  mesmerism  degenerating   into  a 
dangerous  epidemic ;  but  we  might  have  seen 
a  very  different  state  of  aff  lirs  if  the  mag- 
netizers   and    biologists   had   referred   their 
powers  to  any  species  of  supernatural  agency ;' 
and    possibly   would  have   found   ourselves 
long  since  under  the  necessity  of  reviving 
those  penal  T)roceeding3  which  we  have  so 
generally  been  taught  to  abhor,  as  among 
the   most  revolting  remnants    of  medieval 
superstition.     Even  as  it  is,  these  powers  of 
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fbe  biologist,  if  in  irntb  ihej  exist,  trs  capa- 
ble of  feimul  abuse.  Let  us  take,  for  exam- 
ple«  one  of  the  oldest  methods  of  exercising 
uflaence,  for  good  or  evil,  on  an  absent  per- 
8od: — 

**  As  fire  this  figare  hardens,  made  of  clay, 
And  this  of  wax  with  fire  consumes  away  ; 
Such  let  the  soul  of  cruel  Daphnis  be, 
Hard  to  tlie  re^t  of  women,  soft  to  me." 

If  the  waxen  or  clay  image  be  but  a  con* 
centrator  of  the  good  or  evil  will  of  the  ope- 
rator towards  the  distant  object,  and  the 
ivitchoraft  of  the  love-sick  magician  in  Virgil, 
or  of  the  evil-disposed  wizard  of  the  middle 
wes,  be  in  truth  no  more  than  an  exertion  of 
iMological  power,  it  behooves  society  to  take 
^^re  how  individuals  should  be  suffered  to 
acquire  mesmerical  relations  with  others,  over 
If  bom*  they  may  exercise  malignant  as  well 
as  healing  influences*  If  the  pretensions  of 
^e  biologists  be  established*  biology  must 
90on  be  put  under  medical  supervision.  But 
to  return  to  the  phenomena  of  possession. 

The  propriety  of  trying  alleged  witches  by 
water  has  been  impugned  and  defended  with 
abundance  of  scholastic  learning;  and,  sin- 
gular to  say,  its  opponents  have  been  chiefly 
foaod  among  the  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
sod    its    advocates   among   the  Reformers. 
Delrio,  by  far  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
writers   on    demonology,   vigorously   assails 
Riekius,  the  only  notable  Roman  Catholic 
adrocate  of  the  practice.     The  arguments  on 
both  sides  being  based  entirely  on  scholastic 
definitions  and  distinctions  respecting  the  na- 
t^e  of  demons,  and  the  baptismal  and  other 
ijpiritual  virtues  of  water,  are  of  little  rele- 
^aoee  in  the  present  method  of  discussing 
IdiyMcal  phenomena.     Both  parties  assume 
Chat  the  persons  of  witches  exhibit  a  preter- 
tkataral  levity — Delrio  admitting  that  some- 
Cliing  less  tlian  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  was 
Che    actual    weight    which    popular    belief 
throughout  Germany  ascribed  to  persons  in 
Chat  possessed  state,  no  matter  how  large  or 
Cat  they  might  seem  to  the  eye ;  and  Riekius 
^ives  an  example  of  a  woman,  executed  by 
drowning  in  1594«  whom   the  executioner 
^tould    hardly   keep    under    with    repeated 
Chrusts  of  his  pole,  so  high  did  she  bound 
lipwards  from  the  surface,  and  **  so  boil  up," 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  depths  of  the  water. 
The  levity  of   possessed   persons  in  water 
might  be  accounted  for  by  a  phenomenon  at- 
tenaaat  on  those  preternatural  conditions  of 
Uie  body  which  follow  excitements  of  an  an- 
alogous kind.     The  victims  of  the  flogging 


and  dancing  manias  m  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  fanatical  fervors  of 
camp-meetings  and  revivals,  alike  experienced 
a  wmdy  intestinal  distension,  consequent  on 
the  departure  of  their  mental  frenzy.  To 
control  this  disagreeable  symptom,  the  can- 
didates for  both  species  of  afflatus  used  to 
come  to  their  meetings  provided  with  napkins 
and  rollers  with  which  to  bind  their  middles, 
and  prevent  the  supervening  inflation.  Per- 
sons so  puffed  up  would  certainly  float  with 
all  the  buoyancy  ascribed  to  the  German 
witches,  if  cast  into  water ;  but  they  would 
still  preserve  their  proper  corporeal  gravity 
if  placed  in  a  scale.  Unless,  then,  we  sup- 
pose Delrio  to  have  been  the  dupe  of  some 
singular  and  unaccountable  delusion  on  this 
point,  the  tympanitic  affections  of  the  convul- 
sionnaires  will  not  account  for  the  anti-gra- 
vitating  phenomena  ascribed  to  medieval 
witchcraft.  There  are  some  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  the  belief  that  these  appearances 
may  not  have  been  wholly  imaginary  ;  for  if 
any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  concurrent 
traditions  of  all  religions,  Pagan  as  well  as 
Christian,  supported  by  wide-spread  popular 
belief,  the  high  mental  exaltation  induced  by 
religious  abstraction,  and  also  by  other  vehe- 
ment affections  pf  the  mind,  is  actually  at- 
tended with  a  diminished  specific  gravity. 
Of  alleged  ecclesiastical  miracles  of  this  kind 
it  is  better  to  say  nothing.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  the  Hindoo  devotees  equally  claim 
for  their  adepts  in  religious  contemplation  an 
exemption  from  (among  other  earthly  liabil- 
ities) the  hindrance  of  weight.  In  the  rap- 
ture of  prayer  the  ascetic  and  the  saint  alike 
rise  in  the  air,  and  spurn  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion with  the  other  incidents  of  matter.  Sus- 
pected evidences  of  this  kind  are,  however, 
of  no  weight  in  philosophical  inquiry.  It 
will  be  safer  to  leave  the  £tstaticas  and  the 
Fakirs  to  their  respective  believers,  and  to 
take  a  story  of  the  people,  into  which  reli- 

fious  considerations  do  not  so  directly  enter, 
he  native  Irish,  then,  have  a  remarkable  tra- 
dition, as  old,  at  least,  as  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century,  that  phrenetic  madmen  Ibse 
the  corporeal  quality  of  weight.  A  pictu- 
resque and  romantic  example  of  this  belief  is 
found  in  the  story  of  the  fate  of  Suibhne, 
son  of  Colman,  King  of  Dalnaraidhe,  as  re- 
lated in  the  bardic  accounts  of  the  Battle  of 
Moira.  Suibhne,  a  valiant  warrior,  has  offered 
an  insult  to  Saint  Ere,  Bishop  of  Slane ;  the 
affront  is  avenged  by  a  curse,  the  usual  re- 
taliation of  aggrieved  ecclesiastics  in  those 
days.  The  curse  falls  on  Sweeny  in  the  most 
grievous  form  of  visitation  that  could  afflict  a 
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warrior : — a  6t  of  cowardice  seiaes  him  in  the 
very  onset  of  the  hattle,  and  drives  him  fran- 
tic with  terror.  "  Giddiness  came  over  him 
at  the  sight  of  the  horrors,  grimness,  and 
rapidity  of  the  Gaels;  at  the  fierce  looks, 
brilliance,  and  ardor  of  the  foreigners;  at 
the  rebounding  furious  shouts  of  the  em- 
battled tribes  on  both  sides,  rushing  against 
and  coming  into  collision  with  one  another. 
Huge,  flicKering,  horrible,  aerial  phantoms 
rose  up  (around  him),  so  thai  from  the  up- 
roar of  the  battle,  the  frantic  pranks  of  th» 
demons,  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  blows  reverberating  on  the 
points  of  heroic  spears,  and  keen  edges  of 
swords,  and  warlike  borders  of  broad  shields, 
the  hero  Suibhne  was  filled  and  intoxicated 
with  horror,  panic,  and  imbecility ;  his  feet 
trembled  as  if  incessantly  shaken  by  the  force 
of  a  stream ;  the  inlets  of  his  hearing  were 
expanded  and  quickened  by  the  horrors  of 
lunacy ;  his  speech  became  faltering  from  the 
giddiness  of  imbecility;  his  very  soul  flut- 
tered with  hallucinations,  ai]d  with  many  and 
various  phantasms.  He  might  be  compared 
to  a  salmon  in  a  weir,  or  to  a  bird  after  being 
caught  in  the  strait  prison  of  a  crib,''  &c» 
*'  When  he  was  seized  with  this  frantic  fit,  he 
made  a  supple,  very  light  leap,  and  where 
he  alighted  was  on  the  boss  of  the  shield  of 
the  warrior  next  him ;  and  he  made  a  second 
leap,  and  perched  on  the  crest  of  the  helmet  of 
the  same  hero,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  feel 
him.  Then  he  made  a  third  active,  very  light 
leap,  and  perched  on  the  top  of  the  sacred 
tree  which  grew  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
plain  in  which  the  inferior  people  and  the  de- 
bilitated of  the  men  of  Erin  were  seated, 
looking  on  at  the  battle.  These  shouted  at 
him  when  they  saw  him,  to  press  him  back 
into  the  battle  again ;  and  he  in  consequence 
made  three  furious  leaps  to  shun  the  battle, 
but  through  the  giddiness  and  imbecility  of 
his  hallucination,  he  went  back  into  the  same 
field  of  contiict ;  but  it  was  not  on  the  earth 
he  walked,  but  alighted  on  the  shoulders  of 
men  and  the  tops  of  their  helmets,"  &c. — 
*'  Battle  of  Moy-rath,"  p.  234-5. 

In  this  state  Suibhne  flits  ofl'  the  field  of 
battle  like  a  bird,  or  a  waif  of  the  forest, 
without  weight,  and  betakes  himself  to  the 
wilds,  where  he  *'  herds  with  the  deer,  runs 
races  with  the  showers,  and  flees  with  the 
birds,"  as  a  wild  denizen  of  the  wilderness  ; 
but  with  his  ecstasy  of  terror,  he  receives  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  Dr.  0*Donovan,  in  a  note 
on  this  curious  passage,  observes,  *'  It  was  the 
ancient  belief  in  Ireland,  and  still  is  in  the 
wilder  mountainous  districts,  that  lunatics  are 


at  light  as  feather*,  and  can  climb  steeps  and 
precipices  like  the  somnambulists.'*  See 
Bttile  Suibhne,  a  bardic  romance  on  tho  mad- 
ness of  this  unfortunate  warrior.  This  latter 
romance  is  occupied  with  Suibhne's  adven- 
tures as  a  mad  propliet,  Omadh,  in  Irish. 
Query,  did  the  Bacchus  Omadhs  of  the 
Greeks  derive  his  name  from  a  similar  source  ? 
It  would  be  a  singular  coincidence  that  would 
make  a  Greek  god  an  omadhan,  Keats,  with 
a  fine  intuition,  has  depicted  those  mores 
affialorum,  in  the  satyrs  who  do  the  benevo- 
lent biddings  of  Pan : 

*'  Thou,  to  whom  every  faun  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare,  while  in  half-sleeping  fit, 
Or  upward  ragfged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eaglets  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  paths  again.'* 

Compare  with  this  picture  of  the  Irish 
lunatic  among  the  boughs  of  the  tree  on  the 
field  of  Moira,  the  following  extracts  him 
Bosroger's  account  of  the  possession  of  the 
nuns  of  Louviers,  in  A.D.  1642  (Calmeil,  vol. 
ii.  p.  73,  et  seq.)  One  of  the  sisters,  sar- 
named  De  Jesus,  conceived  herself  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon  whom  she  called  Arracon. 
"On  the  occasion  of  a  procession  of  the  }io6t 
by  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Evrenx,  iir- 
racoji  exhibited  another  example  of  his  qua- 
lity, causing  sister  De  J6sus  to  pour  forth  a 
torrent  of  blasphemies  and  furious  expres- 
sions all  the  time  of  the  procession.  When 
she  was  brought  into  the  choir,  and  held  fast 
by  an  exorcist,  for  fear  of  her  offering  some 
insult,  the  holy  sacrament  was  borne  past  her. 
Arracon  immediately  caused  her  to  be  shoi 
forward  through  the  air  to  a  considerable 
distance,  so  as  to  strike  the  gilt  sun  in  whieh 
the  adorable  eucharist  was  placed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  lord  bishop  ;  and  the  exorewi 
making  an  effort  to  detain  her,  the  demon 
lifted  her  up  in  the  air  over  an  accoudoir,  or 
leaning  place,  of  three  feet  in  height,  intend- 
ing to  lift  her,  as  he  declared,  into  the  vauk, 
but  the  exorcist  holding  fast,  all  he  could-  do 
was  to  cast  the  nun  and  exorcist  back  to  the 
floor  together,'*  &c.  Futiphar,  the  possessor 
of  Sister  Saint  Sacrament,  '*  made  her  wHh 
wonderful  impetuosity  run  up  a  mulberry 
tree,  of  which  the  stem  was  easy  enough  of 
ascent ;  but  when  she  got  up  the  stem,  he 
forced  her  onward  till  she  approached  the 
extremities  of  the  slenderest  branches,  and 
caused  her  to  make  almost  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  in  such  sort  that  a  man 
who  saw  her  from  a  distance  cried  out  that 
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hm  flew  like  a  bird.  Then  the  demon  per- 
aitted  her  to  see  her  peril ;  she  grew  pale, 
nd  cried  out  with  alarm.  They  ran  in  haste 
»  bring  a  ladder,  but  Putipkar  mocked 
lMm»  crying,  '  As  I  made  this  chienne  get  up 
iihoat  a  ladder,  so  she  shall  go  down,*  and 
ansed  her  to  descend  the  same  slender 
ranches  to  the  stem,  and  thence  to  the 
found."— P.  107. 

Pdro  de  la  Menarday,  in  his  Ezamen  Cri- 
que  de  CUistoire  dea  Diabies  de  Loudon, 
ives  a  letter  from  a  missionary  priest  in 
ioebin  China,  describing  a  case  of  demon- 
patby,  in  the  course  of  which,  if  we  could 
elieye  the  narrator,  the  patient  seemed  for  a 
me  to  have  conquered  all  the  ordinary  ten- 
encies  of  gravitation.  The  missionary,  M. 
lelacourt,  writing  from  Paris,  25th  Nov., 
788,  begins  by  protesting  his  unwillingness 
0  expose  himself  to  the  repulses  of  public 
icreaulity ;  but  for  his  friends'  Sake  consents 
D  give  the  particulars.  "  Voici  done  lo  fait 
iana  ses  principales  ciroonstances  tel  que  je 
'ai  vtf  de  mes  propres  yeux.**  In  the  month 
i  May,  1733,  a  young  native  communicant, 
lamed  Dodo,  residing  at  the  town  of  Cheta, 
a  the  province  of  Cham,  and  kingdom  of 
3oohin  China,  being  reproached  by  his  con- 
nence  for  the  suppression  of  some  facts  in 
lb  confession,  fell  into  violent  convulsions  on 
■Uempting  to  take  the  host  in  his  mouth. 
Ele  was  brought  to  the  missionary,  foaming, 
leaping,  and  blaspheming  in  the  manner  usual 
»iDODg  victims  of  his  malady.  After  many 
Biorcisms,  both  by  the  missionary  and  by  two 
>ther  ecclesiastics,  which  only  increased  his 
K^l&rings,  he  was  at  length,  by  gentler  en- 
i<']Batie8,  brought  to  make  a  confession.  The 
Diaaionary  then  renewed  his  exorcisms,  which 
le  continued  for  a  month  with  little  success. 

-ALt  last,''  says  he,  *'  I  determined  to  make 
laet  effort,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of 
^otMeigneur  the  Bishop  of  Tilopolis  on  a  like 
^Oasion,  namely,  in  my  exorcism  to  command 
'^  demon  in  Latin  to  transport  him  to  the 
'^ling  of  the  church,  feet  up  and  head  down. 
"^  the  instant  his  body  became  rigid,  and  as 
^Ough  ho  were  impotent  of  all  his  members, 
^  %as  dragged  from  the  middle  of  the  church 
^  *a  column,  and  there,  his  feet  joined  fast 
^S^ther,  his  back  closely  applied  to  the  pil- 
^^*  without  aiding  himself  with  his  hands, 
'^  was  transported  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
^  the  ceiling,  just  like  a  weight  run  up  by  a 
^*^,  wilhout  any  visible  agency.  While  he 
'^^Uig  there,  with  his  feet  glued  to  the  ceiling, 
^d  his  head  down,  I  made  the  demon,  for  I 
^fd  determined  to  confound  and  humiliate 
^^»  confess  the  falsehood  of  the  Pagan  reli- 
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gion.  I  made  him  confess  that  he  was  a  de- 
ceiver, and  at  the  same  time  admit  the  holi- 
ness of  Christianity.  I  kept  him  for  better 
than  half  an  hour  in  the  air,  and  not  possess- 
ing enough  of  constancy  to  hold  him  there 
any  longer,  so  frightened  was  I  myself  al 
what  I  saw,  I  at  length  commanded  him  to 
lay  the  patient  at  my  feet  without  harming 
him.  Immediately  he  cast  him  down  before 
me  with  no  more  hurt  to  him  than  if  he  had 
been  a  bundle  of  foul  linen." — (Calmeil,  vol. 
ii.  p.  423.)  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  Pere  Delacourt  himself  had  become  in- 
fected with  the  madness  of  the  monomaniac 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  exorcising,  before 
his  eyes  conceived  that  extraordinary  image 
of  the  patient  ascending  by  invisible  ageney 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  church.  But  his  lette 
bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  writte 
under  a  sincere  belief  of  the  reality  of  a 
that  he  describes,  and  ho  refers  to  severa 
living  witnesses  of  the  scene. 

Reverting  to  this  subject  of  optica]  illusion, 
already  glanced  at,  we  find  still  another  re- 
semblance between  the  mysticism  of  the  an- 
cients and  modems.  The  priestess  render- 
ing herself  invisible  to  the  bystanders,  ap- 
pears to  transcend  all  the  rest  of  Jamblichus's 
wonders.  Strange  to  say,  even  this  preten- 
sion of  the  Colophonian  prophetess  is  not 
without  something  analogous  among  the  al- 
leged phenomena  of  mesmerism.  "  I  re- 
quested a  young  lady,"  says  Dr.  Elliotson, 
"whom  I  had  long  mesmerized,  with  the 
never-tiring  devotion  of  a  parent,  and  in 
whom  I  produced  a  variety  of  phenomena,  to 
promise  to  be  unable  on  waking  to  see  her 
maid,  who  always  sat  in  the  room  at  work 
during  my  visit,  till  I  left  the  room,  and  then 
at  once  to  discern  her.  On  waking,  she  said 
she  did  not  see  the  maid,  but  said  she  saw 
the  chair  on  which  the  maid  sat.  Presently, 
however,  she  saw  the  maid,  was  agitated,  had 
an  hysteric  fit,  and  passed  into  the  sleep- 
waking  state.  I  now  inquired  how  she  came 
to  see  her  maid,  as  I  had  not  left  the  room, 
and  told  her  she  must  not  [see  the  maid] 
when  I  awoke  her  again.  I  then  awoke  her 
again  ;  she  could  not  see  the  maid,  was  as- 
tonished at  the  maid's  absence,  and  at  first 
supposed  she  was  in  an  adjoining  room  ;  but 
presently  rang  the  bell  twice,  though  the 
woman  was  standing  before  her.  I  moved 
just  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  door  open, 
and  she  saw  the  maid  instantly,  and  was  as- 
tonished, and  laughed."  {Zoist,  No.  xi.  p. 
365.)  In  the  Colophonian  oracle,  they  were 
the  spectators,  not  the  prophetess,  who  had 
need  thus  to  be  put  under  the  influence  of 
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the  mesmerio  glamour.  Can  it  be  that,  in 
certain  diseased  states  of  the  optic  nerve,  it 
really  is  subject  to  the  illusion  of  seeing  ob- 
jects rise  in  air,  as  well  as  go  round  in  hori- 
zontal motion  ?  They  who  saw  these  sights 
in  the  adyia  of  temples,  in  caves  and  sacred 
groves,  in  initiations  and  oracular  consulta- 
tions, were  all  prepared  by  fasting,  watch- 
ing, and  prayer,  for  the  reception  of  biologi- 
cal influence,  and  possibly  may  have  seemed 
to  themselves  to  see  what  others  desired 
they  should  believe  themselves  to  have  actu- 
ally seen.  Was  Lord  Shrewsbury  under  this 
influence  at  Caldaro  ? 

But  the  reader  will  begin  to  suspect  that 
his  credulity  is  about  to  he  solicited  for  the 
aerial  flights  of  witches  on  their  sweeping 
brooms.  This  apprehension  may  be  dis- 
missed. Witchcraft,  or,  to  call  it  by  its  pro- 
per pathological  name,  demonopathy,  was  a 
true  delusion,  true  so  far  as  the  belief  of  the 
monomaniacs  themselves  was  concerned,  but 
resting  wholly  in  their  own  distempered  im- 
agination. 

From  a  learned  and  philosophic  review  of 
the  great  work  of  Calmeil,  "  J)e  la  Foiie,*** 
in  vol.  i.  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medicine,  p.  459,  we  extract  the  following 
resume  of  the  symptoms  of  this  dreadful  epi- 
demic malady  : — *'  The  leading  phenomenon 
was  the  belief  of  the  sufferers  that  Satan  had 
obtained  full  mastery  over  them ;  that  he 
was  the  object  of  their  most  fervent  worship, 
a  certain  portion  of  their  life  being  spent  in 
the  actual  company  of  himself  and  his  legion 
of  darkness,  when  every  crime  that  a  dis- 
eased imagination  could  suggest  was  com- 
mitted by  ihem.  Both  sexes  attended  at  the 
Devil's  Sabbaths,  as  they  were  termed,  where 
the  sorcerers  met,  danced,  and  enjoyed  every 
wild  pleasure.  To  these  meetings  they 
travelled  through  the  fur,  though,  by  the 
power  of  Satan,  their  bodies  seemed  to  re- 
main at  home.  They  killed  children,  poison- 
ed cattle,  produced  storms  and  plagues,  and 
held  converse  with  Succubi  and  Incubi,  and 
other  fallen  spirits.  At  the  Sabbath  all 
agreed,  that  from  every  country  the  sor- 
cerers arrived  transported  by  demons.  Wo- 
men perched  on  sticks,  or  riding  on  goats, 
naked,  with  dishevelled  hair,  arrived  in  thou- 
bands ;  they  passed  like  meteors,  and  their 
descent  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
eagle  or  hawk,  when  striking  his  prey.  Over 
this  meeting  Satan  presided ;  indecent  dances 
and  licentious  songs  went  on,  and  an  altar 
was  raised,   where    Satan,    with   his    head 
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downward,  bis  feet  turned  up,  and  his  back 
to  the  altar,  celebrated  his  blasphemous 
mass." 

Each  individual  sufferer  believed  herself  or 
himself  to  have  seen  these  sights,  to  have 
gone  through  these  orgies,  and  to  have  been 
transported  to  them  through  the  air.  If 
there  had  been  but  a  few  confessions,  and 
these  exacted  by  torture,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  fancies  of  the  examiners  suppUad 
the  phenomena,  to  which  the  sufferers  mere- 
ly gave  an  enforced  and  worthless  assent. 
But  the  confessions  were  as  often  voluntary 
as  forced,  and  were  indeed  rather  triumph- 
ant bravadoes  than  confessions  of  anything 
that  the  sufferers  themselves  deemed  shame« 
ful.  It  was  a  true  belief  in  the  minds  of  the 
parties  affected.  The  question  has  already 
been  asked,  were  they  en  rapport  with  the 
rest  of  the  diseased  multitude,  in  whoae 
minds  the  common  delusion  existed?  The 
question  presupposes  a  mental  sympathy  and 
participation,  by  one  mind,  of  images  exist- 
ing in  another,  which  is  one  of  the  alleged 
manifestations  of  clairvoyance.  But  there  is 
another  mode  of  accounting  for  these  and 
similar  phenomena,  which  as  yet  obtains  the 
approval  of  physicians,  more  than  any  stiff. 
gestions  of  clairvoyant  communications.  It 
is,  that  there  are  certain  states  of  the  body 
in  which  the  patient  truly  believes  himseu 
to  see  particular  objects,  to  do  particular 
acts,  and  to  possess  special  powers,  which  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  no  existence,  but 
in  respect  of  the  patient  himself  are  realities 
as  visible,  tangible,  and  perceptible,  as  the 
actual  existences  which  surround  him.  For 
example,  it  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute, that  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  taken 
into  the  human  stomach  will  cause  the 
drinker  to  fall  into  delirium  tremens;  and 
that  in  that  slate  the  patient  will,  with  his 
waking  eyes,  see  objects  of  a  particular  kind ; 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  forms  of  rats  and 
mice  running  over  his  bed,  and  about  his 
person.  There  is  no  public  delusion  here, 
no  popular  mind  possessed  with  a  fixed  idea 
of  these  appearances,  to  which  the  individual 
delusions  might  be  referred ;  yet  the  swal- 
lower  of  the  alcohol  in  Dublin,  and  the  swal- 
lower  of  the  alcohol  in  Calcutta,  will  both 
see  exactly  the  same  sorts  of  appearances, 
and  will  both  express  precisely  the  same 
horror  and  disgust  at  their  supposed  tor- 
mentors. Is  it  the  case,  then,  that,  as  the 
forms  of  rats  and  mice  come  into  the  minds 
of  men  in  one  kind  of  mental  sickness,  the 
forms  of  men  and  women  riding  on  goats  and 
broomsticks  through  the  air,  and  the  other 
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apparatos  of  the  witch-sabbaths,  may  have 
been  but  the  manifestations  of  another  dis- 
ordered state   of  the   mental   organism,   a 
symptom  merely  and  concomitant  of  an  epi- 
demical disease  ?     It  is  easy  enough  to  un- 
derstand how  symptoms  so  simple  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  are  usually  called  "blue 
devils  "  should  be  constant  in  their  attend- 
oce  on  a  particular  state  of  cerebral  dis- 
~er ;  but  when  the  hallucination  becomes 
complex  as  in  the  fantasies  of  witchcraft, 
i^  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  that  long  train 
o^    appearances  and  imaginary  transactions 
sliouid  follow  on  a  merely  pathological  de- 
rAVigement  of  the  brain.     Between  the  two 
eklt«rnatives  of  referring  these  hallucinations 
to    such  a  cause,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a 
ixftosmeric  sympathy,  as  above  suggested,  be- 
t'^een  the  individual  and  the  crowd  of  the 
possessed,  on  the  other,  it  is  bard  to  choose  ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  latter  will  appear  to  offer 
the  less  amount  of  difficulty.     In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  however,  it  would   be 
r&sh  to  say  that  a  particular  state  of  diseased 
cerebral  action  might  not  be  attended  with  a 
pei-fect  set  of  supposed  phenomena  as  com- 
plete and  constant  in  the  minds  of  the  suf- 
ferers, as  those  which  existed  among  the  vic- 
^nis  of  demonomania. 

^  ^An  example  less  difficult  of  reconcilement 

'^i^li  the  theory  of  cerebral  disorder  than 

t^stt  of  the  witchcraft  of  the  fifteenth  and 

M^C^enth  centuries,  and  yet  more  complex 

tl*«.ii  that  of  the  fantasies  of  delirium  tremens, 

^^•y  be  found  in  the  case  of  It/conthropismj  or 

^»^^t  form  of  mania  in  which  men  have  fancied 

^^^  Basel ves   transformed  into  wolves.     This 

"'^^ase  also  is  contagious  ;  and  on  many  oc-  ' 

cations  has  exhibited  itself  in  all  the  terrors 

7        a  maniacal  epidemic.     As  early  as  the 

^^*^e  of  Herodotus,  the  belief  was  rife  among 

tb^    Grajco-Scythian  colonies,  that  a  people 

^*l«d  the  Neuri  were  subject  to  this  species 

r    ^Metamorphosis  ;  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 

^\  t»lie  twelfth  century,  found  the  same  super- 

*ti  t,Xion  in  full  force  in  Ireland .     It  again  broke 

^^•"^li  in  Livonia,  its  ancient  seat,  with  all  the 

*7^kiptoms  of  a  periodical  annual  epidemic,  in 

—^   sixteenth  century.     Peucer  gives  the  fol- 

^^^ing  account  of  what  these  maniacs  them- 

^^Ves  believed  to  happen  to  them :    "  Imme- 

^^tcly  after  Christmas  Day,  in  each  year,  a 

club-footed  boy  appears,  who  goes  round  the 

<^^2Uitry,  and   summons  all  those  slaves  of 

^tan,  of  whom  there  are  great  numbers,  to 

^^mble  and  follow  him.     If  they  hesitate 

ot  refuse,  a  tall  man  appears,  armed  with  a 

whip  of  flexible  iron  wires,  and  compels  them, 

with  blows  of  Ills  scourge,  to  come  forth  and 


proceed.     He  whips  them  so  severely,  that 
ofttimes  the  stripes  left  by  the  iron  thongs 
remain  impressed  on  their  bodies  and  torment 
them  cruelly.     As  soon  as  they  go  out  and 
follow  in  the  train,  they  seem  to  lose  their 
human  form,  and  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  wolves.     Several  thousands  thus  assem- 
ble.    The  leader  walks  before  with  his  iron 
scourge ;  the  crowd  of  those  who,  in  their 
delusion,   imagine   that   they  have   become 
wolves,  follow  after.     Wherever  they  meet 
with  cattle,  they  rush  upon  them  and  rend 
them  ;  they  carry  off  such  portions  as  they 
can,  and  do  much  destruction  ;  but  to  touch 
or  injure  mankind  is  not  permitted  to  them. 
When  they  come  to~  rivers,  the  leader  with 
a  stroke  of  his  whip  divides  the  waters,  which 
stand  apart,  leaving  a  dry  channel  by  which 
they  cross.     After  twelve  days  the  band  dis- 
perses, and  every  man  resumes  his  own  form, 
the  vulpine  mask  dropping  off  him.     The 
way  in  which  the  change  takes  place  is  this, 
as    they  allege:    Those   who  undergo    the 
change,  which  occupies  but  a  moment,  drop 
suddenly  down,  as  if  struck  with  a  fit,  and 
so  lie  senseless  and  like  dead  persons ;  but 
they  do  not,  in  fact,  go  away  or  change  their 
places  at  all ;  nor  while  lying  in  that  seem- 
ingly lifeless  state,  do  they  exhibit  any  vul- 
pine appearance  whatever,  but  they  go  out 
of   themselves  (and  leave  themselves)   like 
dead  bodies;  and  save  that  they  are  con- 
vulsed, and  roll  about  somewhat,  they  exhibit 
no   sign   or   evidence   of    life.     Hence    the 
opinion  has  arisen  that  their  spirits  only  are 
taken  forth  of  their  bodies,  and  put  for  a  time 
into  the  phantasms  of  vulpine  forms ;  and 
then,  after  doing  the  bidding  of  the  Devil  in 
that  way,  are  remitted  back  to  their  proper 
bodies,  which  thereupon  are  restored  to  ani- 
mation ;  and  the  were-wolves  themselves  con- 
firm this  belief,  by  acknowledging  that  in 
truth  the  human  form  is  not  withdrawn  from 
their  bodies,  nor  the  vulpine  appearance  sub- 
stituted for  it ;  but  that  it  is  their  spirits  only 
which  are   impelled  to  leave   their  human 
bodily  prisons,  and  enter  into  the  bodies  of 
wolves,  in  which  they  dwell  and  are  carried 
about  for  the  prescribed  space  of  time.  Some 
of  those  who  have  stated  that  they  came  lon^ 
distances  after  escaping  from  the  chains  of 
their  wolfish  imprisonment,  being  questioned 
how  they  got  out  of  that  confinement,  and 
why  they  returned,  and  how  they  could  cross 
such  wide  and  deep  rivers,  gave  answer  that 
the   imprisoning  forms  no   longer  confined 
them,  that  they  felt  coerced  to  come  out  of 
them,  and  passed  over  the  rivers  by  an  aerial 
ffight.'' — Feucer  de  Generibus  Divin,,  p.  182. 
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The  same  features  marked  the  outbreak 
of  lycanthropy  in  the  years  1698-1600, 
among  the  Vaudois.  The  possessed  fell  into 
catalepsy,  and  lay  senseless  during  the  time 
they  imagined  tbemsefves  in  their  bestial 
transformation.  The  disease  was  almost  uni- 
formly complicated  with  dcmonopathy,  or  the 
possession  of  witchcraft. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  lycan- 
tbropism  was  a  disease*  as  constant  in  its  char- 
acter, and  as  well  defined  in  its  symptoms, 
as  delirium  tremens,  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  mania.  The  evidences  of  its  exist- 
ence are,  however,  considerably  stronger  than 
those  of  witchcraft;  for  where,  on  the  one 
haod,  no  credible  witness  ever  saw  a  witch 
either  at  the  sabbath,  or  on  her  way  to  it,  or 
on  her  return  from  it,  there  are  not  wanting 
distioct  proofs  on  oath,  corroborated  by  ad- 
n?itted  facts  in  judicial  proceedings,  of  per- 
sons afflicted  with  lycanthropy  traversing  the 
woods  on  all-fours,  and  being  found  bloody 
from  the  recent  slaughter  both  of  beasts  and 
human  victims ;  and  in  one  of  these  cases, 
that  of  Jacques  Roulet,  tried  before  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  in  1598,  the  body  of  a 
newly  slain  child,  half  mangled,  and  with  all 
the  marks  of  having  been  gnawed  by  canine 
teeth,  was  found  close  to  the  place  where  the 
maniac  was  arrested.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  both  lyeanthropists  and  witches  ascribed 
the  power  of  disembodying  themselves  to 
the  use  of  ointments.  Antiquity  furnishes 
no  parallel  to  the  horrors  of  these  malignant 
and  homicidal  manias.  Their  analogues  may 
be  found  in  the  fabled  styes  of  Circe,  or  in 
the  frenzied  raptures  of  the  Sybilline  and 
Delphic  priestesses ;  but  the  extent,  the  va- 
riety, and  the  hideousnoss  of  the  disease  in 
modern  times,  infinitely  surpass  all  that  was 
ever  dreamt  of  in  Pagan  credulity.  The 
points  of  resemblance,  however,  are  not  yet 
exhausted. 

"  A  chief  sign  of  the  divine  afflatus,*'  says 
Jambliohus,  cuing  Porphyry,  "is,  that  he 
who  induces  the  numen  into  himself,  sees  the 
spirit  descending,  and  its  quantity  and  quality. 
Also,  h:  who  receives  the  numen,  sees  before 
the  reception  a  certain  likeness  of  a  fire; 
sometimes,  also,  this  is  beheld  by  the  by- 
standers, both  at  the  advent  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  god.  By  which  sign,  they 
who  are  skilful  in  these  matters  discern,  with 
perfect  accuracy,  what  is  the  power  of  the 
numen,  and  what  its  order,  and  what  are  the 
things  concerning  which  it  can  give  true  re- 
sponses, and  what  it  is  competent  to  do. 

.  .  .  Thus  it  is  that  the  excellence  of 
this  divine  fire,  and  appearanoe,  as  it  were. 


of  ineffable  light,  comes  down  upon,  and  filb, 
and  dominates  over  the  possessed  person,  and 
he  is  wholly  involved  in  it,  so  that  he  cannot 
do  any  act  of  himself.  .  .  .  But  after 
this  comes  ecstasy,  or  disembodiment." 

Thomas  Bartholin  (brother  of  Qaspar) 
has  anticipated  the  inquiries  of  Sir  Henry 
Marsh,  and  of  Reichenbach  himself,  on  tht 
subject  of  light  from  the  human  body.  In 
a  treatise,  full  of  singular  learning,  "  De  Luee 
Animalium,"  he  has  adduced  a  multitude  of 
examples  of  the  evolution  of.  light  from  the 
living  as  well  as  the  dead  body,  and  in  the 
cases  of  secular  and  pagan,  as  well  as  of 
ecclesiastical  and  Christian  persons ;  and  tbiB, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  testimony  of 
the  Hagiologists.  The  Aureola  of  the  Christian 
saints  may  not,  after  all,  have  been  the  merely 
fanciful  additions  of  superstitious  artists. 

The  convulsive  distortions  of  the  Py thoneaa 
were  but  a  feeble  type  of  the  phenomena  of 
demonopathy,  or  the  supposed  possession  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  was  chiefiy  in  convents, 
among  the  crowd  of  young  girls  and  women, 
that  these  dreadful  disorders  were  used  to 
break  out;  but  the  visitation  was  not  con- 
fined to  convents,  nor  to  the  profession  of 
any  particular  creed.  Wherever  religions 
excitation  prevailed  among  the  young  and 
susceptible,  especially  when  they  happened 
to  be  brought  together  in  considerable  num- 
bers, there  the  pest  was  attracted,  as  a  fever 
or  other  malady  would  be  attracted  by  a  foul 
atmosphere.  No  patient  in  the  magnetic 
coma  ever  exhibited  such  prodigies  of  en* 
durance  as  thousands  of  the  involuntary  vic- 
tims of  these  contagious  manias.  Who  in 
any  modern  seance  has  beheld  a  patient  sap- 
ported  only  on  the  protuberance  of  the 
stomach,  with  the  head  and  hmbs  everted, 
and  the  arms  raised  in  the  air,  and  so  re- 
maining curved  into  the  appearance  of  a  fish 
on  a  stall,  tied  by  the  tail  and  gills,  motionless 
for  hours  at  a  time?  Or  what  rigidity  of 
muscle  in  magnetic  catalepsy  has  ever  equal- 
led that  of  a  convuUionnaire,  who  would 
weary  the  strongest  man,  inflicting  blows  of 
a  club,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands  a 
day,  on  her  stomach,  while  sustaining  herself 
in  an  arc  solely  by  the  support  of  the  head 
and  the  heels  ?  Madame  de  Sazilli,  who  was 
exorcised  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans* 
at  Loudon,  in  1631,  *' became,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Pere  Elisce,  supple  as  a  plate  of 
lead.  The  exorcist  plaited  her  limbs  in  va- 
rious ways,  before  and  behind,  to  this  sido 
and  to  that,  in  such  sort  that  her  head  would 
sometimes  almost  touch  the  ground,  her 
demon  (say  her  malady)  retaining  her  in 
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each  position  immovably  until  she  was  put 
into  the  next.  Next  came  the  demon  Sa- 
bnlon,  who  rolled  her  through  tbe  chapel 
with  horrible  convulsions.  Five  or  six  times 
he  carried  her  left  foot  up  higher  than  her 
shoulder ;  all  the  while  her  eyes  were  fixed, 
wide  open,  without  winking;  after  that  ho 
threw  out  her  limbs  till  she  touched  the 
ground,  with  her  legs  extended  straight  on 
either  side,  and  while  in  that  posture,  the 
exorcist  compelled  her  to  join  her  hands, 
and  with  the  trunk  of  the  body  in  an  erect 
posture,  to  adore  the  holy  sacrament."  (Cal- 
meil,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  citing  Hlstoire  de$  Diables, 
p.  231.)  We  seem  to  read  the  proceedings 
of  an  electro-biologist,  rather  than  of  a  pastor 
of  the  church  :  but  the  parallel  is  not  yet  at 
an  end. 

"  The  same  nun,"  says  Calmeil,  *'  towards 
the  close  of  her  exorcism,  executed  a  com- 
mand which  the  Duke  imparted  secretly  to 
her  exorcist.*'  Then  follows  this  remarkable 
admission  of  the  learned  and  cautious  phy- 
siologist:— "On  hundreds  of  occasions  one 
might  beUeve,  in  effect,  that  the  Energume- 
nes  read  the  thoughts  of  the  ecclesiastics 
irho  were  charged  with  the  combating  of 
their  demons.  It  is  certain  that  these  young 
iromen  were  endowed,  during  their  excesses 
of  hysteria  or  nervous  exaltation,  with  a  pene- 
tration of  mind  altogether  utiique."  The  chil- 
dren of  the  fanatics  of  the  Cevennes,  while  in 
their  supposed  prophetic  ecstasies,  spoke  the 
purest  dialect  of  French,  and  expressed 
themselves  with  singular  propriety.  The 
•ame  facility  of  speaking  in  a  fluent  and  ex- 
alted style  while  in  the  divinatory  ecstasy, 
was  remarked  of  old  in  the  case  of  the  Py- 
thian priestess.  ''  Though  it  cannot  be  di- 
vined," says  Plutarch,  in  his  "  Inquiry," 
"why  the  Pythian  priestess  ceases  to  deliver 
her  oracles  in  verse  ;"  "  but  that  her  parent- 
ace  was  virtuous  and  honest,  and  that  she 
always  lived  a  sober  and  chaste  life,  yet  her 
education  was  among  poor,  laboring  people, 
80  that  she  was  advanced  to  the  oracular 
•ect  rude  and  unpolished,  void  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  art  or  experience.  For,  as  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Xenophon,  that  a  virmn, 
ready  to  be  espoused,  ought  to  be  carried  to 
the  bridegroom's  house  before  she  has  either 
seen  or  heard  the  least  communication,  so 
tbe  Pythian  priestess  ought  to  converse  with 
Apollo  illiterate  and  ignorant  almost  of  every- 
thing, still  approaching  his  presence  with  a 
truly  virgin  soul." 

We  might  here,  without  any  stretch  of 
imagination,  suppose  we  are  reading  a  com- 
mentary on  the  birth  and  character  of  Joan 


of  Arc,  or  of  any  of  the  prophetesses  of  the 
Swiss  Anabaptists.  But  to  return  to  the 
possessions  recorded  by  Calmeil. 

The  biological  rejations  alleged  by  the 
mesmerists  appear  in  still  stronger  develop- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  nuns  of  Auxonne  m 
1662.  The  Bishop  of  Chalons  reports, 
speaking  of  the  possessed,  "that  all  the 
aforesaid  young  women,  being  in  number 
eighteen,  as  well  seculars  as  regulars,  and 
without  a  single  exception,  appeared  to  him 
to  have  obtained  the  gift  of  tongues,  inas- 
much as  they  accurately  replied  to  the  mat- 
ters in  Latin,  which  were  addressed  to  them 
by  their  exorcists,  and  which  were  not  bor- 
rowed from  the  ritual,  still  less  arranged  by 
any  preconcert ;  they  frequently  explained 
themselves  in  Latin — sometimes  in  endre 
periods,  sometimes  in  broken  sentences  ;" 
"  that  all  or  almost  all  of  them  were  proved 
to  have  introvision  {cognizance  de  Vinterieur) 
and  knowledge  of  whatever  thought  might 
be  secretly  addressed  to  them,  as  appeared 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  internal  com- 
mands which  were  often  addressed  to  them 
by  the  exorcists,  and  which,  in  general,  they 
obeyed  implicitly,  although  without  any  ex- 
ternal signification  of  the  command,  either 
verbal  or  by  way  of  sign ;  as  the  said  Lord 
Bishop  experienced  in  many  instances,  among 
others,  in  that  of  Denise  Parisot,  whom  the 
exorcist  having  commanded,  in  the  depths  of 
his  own  mind,  to  come  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  exorcised,  she  came  inconti- 
nently, though  dwelling  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  town ;  telling  the  Lord  Bishop  that  she 
had  received  his  commands  and  was  come 
accordingly ;  and  this  she  did  on  several  oc- 
casions :  likewise  in  the  person  of  Sister  Ja- 
min,  a  novice,  who,  on  recovering  from  her 
fit,  told  him  the  internal  commandment 
which  he  had  given  to  her  demon  durin^the 
exorcism  ;  also  in  the  case  of  the  Sister^or- 
thon,  to  whom  having  issued  a  mental  com- 
mandment in  one  of  her  paroxysms  to  come 
and  prostrate  herself  before  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, with  her  face  to  the  ground  and  her 
arms  stretched  forward,  she  executed  his 
command  at  the  very  instant  that  he  willed 
it,  with  a  promptitude  and  precipitation  alto- 
gether wonderful." — (Calmeil,  vol.  ii.  page 
187.) 

Sister  Denise  Parisot,  one  of  those  who 
exhibited  these  singularities,  also  displayed  a 
further  and  very  remarkable  manifestation  of 
what  would  now  be  called  biological  influ- 
ence. "  Being  commanded  by  his  Lordship 
to  make  the  pulse  of  her  right  arm  entirely 
cease  beating  while  that  of  the  left  contin- 
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ued^and  then  to  transfer  the  pulsation  so  as 
to  heat  in  the  right  arm  while  it  should  slop 
in  the  left,  she  executed  his  orders  with  the 
utmost  precision,  in  the  presence  of  the  phy- 
sician, (Morel,)  wlio  admitted  and  deposed  to 
the  fact,  and  of  several  ecclesiastics.  Sister 
de  la  Purification  did  the  same  thing  two  or 
three  times,  causing  her  pulse  to  beat  or  to 
stop  at  the  command  of  the  exorcist." — 
(Calmeil,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.) 

Instead  of  exorcist  we  may,  without  mnch 
Apprehension  of  offending  either  the  reason 
or  the  belief  of  any  candid  person,  read 
*'  mesmerist."  The  passes  seem  similar,  the 
phenomena  identical.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
the  girls  of  the  parish  of  Landes,  near  Bay- 
eux,  in  1732,  the  orders  given  by  the  exor- 
cists in  Latin  appeared  to  be  well  understood 
by  the  patients.  **  In  general,"  says  Cal- 
meil, quoting  the  contemporaneous  account 
of  their  possession,  *'  during  the  ecstatic  ac- 
cess, the  sense  of  touch  was  not  excited 
even  by  the  application  of  fire  ;  nevertheless 
the  exorcists  affirm  that  their  patients  yielded 
immediate  attention  to  the  thoughts  which 
they  (the  exorcists)  refrained  from  express- 
ing, and  that  they  described  with  exactness 
the  interior  of  distant  houses  which  they  had 
never  before  seen." — (vol.  ii.  p.  413.) 

This  long  and  varied  survey  of  different 
forms  of  physical  and  mental  malady  brings 
us  to  a  point  where  we  may,  with  some  con- 
fidence, take  our  stand  on  inductive  conclu- 
sions. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  magnetism  have  been  from 
an  early  period  known  to  mankind  under  the 
various  forms  of  divinatory  ecstasy,  demon- 
opathy,  or  witchmania,  theomania  or  fanati- 
cal religious  excitation,  spontaneous  catalep- 
sy, and  somnambulism. 

That,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  manifes- 
tations of  insensibility  to  pain,  rigidity,  and 
what  is  called  clairvoyance,  the  patients  af- 
fected with  the  more  intense  conditions  of 
the  malady  have  at  all  times  exhibited  a  mar- 
vellous command  of  languages;  a  seeming 
participation  in  the  thoughts,  sensations,  and 
impulses  of  others ;  a  power  of  resisting,  for 
some  short  time  at  least,  the  action  of  fire ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  capacity  of  evolving  some 
hitherto  unknown  energy  counteractive  of 
the  force  of  gravitation. 

That  the  condition  of  mind  and  body  in 
question  can  be  induced  by  means  addressed 
to  each  and  all  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  in- 
voluntarily by  way  of  sympathy  or  conta- 
gion. 

That  the  fixing  of  the  eyes  on  a  particular 


point,  as  a  wafer,  or  the  umbilicns,  or  on  a 
polished  ball  or  mirror,  is  one  of  the  moat 
general  and  efficacious  means  of  artificially 
inducing  the  condition  of  clairvoyance.  That 
it  may  also,  on  those  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion by  strong  mental  excitement,  be  induead 
by  tumultuous  music,  as  by  the  sound  of 
drums  and  cymbals,  by  odors,  and  perhaps 
by  unguents ;  and  that  the  same  condition 
also  frequently  supervenes  on  long- contin- 
ued and  intense  emotion,  as  well  as  on  those 
hysterical  and  convulsive  movements  of  ths 
body  which  sometimes  attend  on  excessivs 
religious  excitation.   ' 

That,  induced  by  the  latter  means,  clair- 
voyance has  a  tendency  to  become  conta- 
gious, and  has  often  afflicted  whole  commu- 
nities with  the  most  dangerous  and  deplor- 
able epidemic  hallucinations,  as  in  the  fan- 
cied witch-sabbaths  of  the  demonomaniacs, 
and  prowling  excursions  of  lycanthropes 
and  vampyres ;  but  that,  although  in  these 
demotic  frenzies,  the  prevailing  ideas  and 
images  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  suf- 
ferers are  merely  illusoiy,  they  possess  the 
capacity  of  being  put  in  such  a  relation  with 
ideas  and  images  derived  from  actual  exist- 
ences in  the  minds  of  others,  as  to  perceive 
and  appropriate  them.  Beyond  this  it  would 
be  difficult  to  advance  our  speculation  with 
any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  if  speculatiCm 
may  be  at  all  indulged  in  such  a  question,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  a  sanguine 
speculator  to  surmise  that,  possibly,  the 
mind  in  that  state  may  be  put  en  rapport 
with  not  only  the  ideas  and  emotions  of 
another  particular  mind,  but  with  the  whole 
of  the  external  world,  and  with  all  its  minds. 
Another  step  would  carry  us  to  that  parti- 
cipation in  the  whole  scheme  of  nature,  pre- 
tended to  by  divinators  and  seers;  but  ii 
must  be  owned  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  evidences,  there  is  no  solid  ground  on 
which  to  rest  the  foot  of  conjecture  in  taking 
either  the  one  step  or  the  other. 

In  the  meantime,  many  practitioners  are 
playing  with  an  agency,  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  which  they  little  suspect.  In  ancient 
exorcisms,  it  Siimetimes  happened  that  the 
exorcist  himself  became  the  involuntary  re- 
cipient of  the  contagious  frenzy  of  the  patient. 
If  such  an  event  happened  now,  it  would  not 
be  more  wonderful  than  when  it  befell  the  Pire 
Surin,  at  Loudon,  in  1635,  as  he  has  himself 
described  his  disaster  in  his  letter  to  the 
Jesuit  Attichi : — "  For  three  months  and  a- 
half  I  have  never  been  without  a  devil  in  full 
exercise  within  me.  While  I  was  engaged  in 
the  performance   of  my  ministry,  the  devil 
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passed  out  of  the  body  of  the  possessed,  and 
coming  into  mine,  assaulted  me  and  cast  me 
down,  shook  me,  and  traversed  me  to  and  fro, 
for  several  hours.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  pass- 
ed within  me  during  that  time,  and  how  that 
spirit  united  itself  with  mine,  leaving  no  lib- 
erty either  of  sensation  or  of  thought,  but 
acting  in  me  like  another  self,  or  as  if  I 
possessed  two  souls ;  these  two  souls  making, 
as  it  were,  a  battle-ground  of  my  body. 
When  I  sought,  at  the  instigation  of  the  one, 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  my  mouth, 
the  other  suddenly  would  turn  roiind  my 
hand  and  seize  the  fingers  with  my  teeth, 
making  me  bite  myself  with  rage.  When  I 
sought  to  speak,  the  word  would  be  taken 
out  of  my  mouth  ;  at  mass  I  would  be  stopped 
short ;  at  table  I  could  not  carry  the  food  to 
my  mouth  ;  at  confession  I  forgot  my  sins  ; 
in  fine,  I  felt  the  devil  go  and  come  within  me 
as  if  he  used  me  for  bis  daily  dwelling-house." 
(Calmeil,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.) 

Or  if,  instead  of  passing  into  a  single  opera- 
tor, as  in  the  case  of  Surin,  the  diseased  con- 
tagion should  suddenly  expand  itself  among 
a  crowd  of  bystanders,  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  wonder  at,  although  enough  to  de- 
plore, in  such  a  catastrophe.   It  would  be  no 
more  than  has  already  happened  in  all  the 
epidemics  of  lycanthropy  and  witch-mania, 
of  the  dancers  of  St.  Vitus,  of  the  Jumpers, 
Quakers,  and    Revivalists,  of   the   Mewers, 
Barkers,  and  Convulsionnaires.     The  absence 
of  religious  pretensions  among  the  operators 
^seems  as  yet  to  be  the  chief  guarantee  against 
such  results.    If,  instead  of  being  made  rigid 
and  lucid  by  the  manipulations  of  a  profes- 
sor, the  patients  should  find  themselves  cast 
into  that  state  by  contact  with  the  tomb  of  a 
preacher,  or  with  the  reliques  of  a  saint,  so- 
ciety would  soon  be  revisited  with  all  the 
evils  of  pseudo'jmrsicles  and  supposed  de- 
moniacal  possessions.      The    comparatively 


I  innocent  frenzy  of  the  followers  of  Father 
Ma  the  w  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  social 
disturbance  of  that  kind  that  our  country  has 
been  visited  by  since  the  barking  epidemic  of 
the  fourteenth  centdry.  "  In  the  county  of 
Leicester,  a  person  travelling  along  the  road," 
says  Camden,  (Brit.  vol.  ii.  p.  636,)  "  found  a 
pair  of  gloves,  fit  for  his  hands,  as  he  thought ; 
but  when  he  put  them  on,  he  lost  his  speech 
immediately,  and  could  do  nothing  but  bark 
like  a  dog  ;  nay,  from  that  moment,  the  men 
and  women,  old  and  young,  throughout  the 
whole  country,  barked  like  dogs,  and  the 
children  like  whelps.  This  plague  continued, 
with  some  eighteen  days,  with  others  a 
month,  and  with  some  for  two  years  ;  and, 
like  a  contagious  distemper,  at  last  infected 
the  neighboring  counties,  and  set  them  a 
barking  too." 

If  mesmerism  did  no  more  than  demon- 
strate, as  it  has  done,  that  all  the  supposed 
evidences  of  modem  inspiration,  as  well  as  of 
modem  demoniacal  possession  and  ghost- 
craft,  are  but  the  manifestations  of  a  physical 
disorder,  capable  of  being  induced  by  ordi- 
nary agencies,  it  would  have  done  a  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  social  and  religious 
stability.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  furnished 
surgery  with  a  new  narcotic,  perhaps  with  a 
new  antispasmodic.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
here,  at  length,  a  means  may  have  been 
found  for  combating  the  horrors  of  hydro- 
phobia. Its  hieher  pretensions  of  clairvoy- 
ance and  prevision,  if  not  proved,  are  at  least 
not  yet  satisfactorily  disproved.  Its  admit- 
ted usefuldess  may,  perhaps,  counterbalance 
its  perils  ;  but  in  every  exercise  of  it,  whether 
curative  or  speculative,  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  phenomena  are  those  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  production  of  disease,  save 
for  the  counteraction  of  other  maladies  more 
hurtful,  is  in  itself  an  evil. 


^»« 


The  two  Univereitles  of  Edinburgh — ^the  Old  and 
tlie  New — opened  the  present  year  under  favorable 
tospioeei  Upwards  oi  700  studenta  aaeombled  to 
hear  the  introductory  lecture  of  Principal  Lee,  of 
tlie  Old  University,  Two  of  the  Profeaeors  arc  un- 
sble  to  continue  their  prelections  on  account  of  ill 
health — ^Prof.  Low,  of  the  agricultural,  and  Prof. 
Wilson,  of  the  moral  philosophy  class.  Professor 
Wilson,  we  re^t  to  hear,  has  had  an  attack  of  pa- 
ralysis. His  illness  is  not  very  serious,  but  repose 
Ji  recommended.  Dr.  Lee,  in  speaking  of  the  age  of 
entering  the  University,  remarked,  that  many  of  the 
moflt  eminent  men  he  had  known  went  to  college 


very  early;  Lord  Brougham  went  to  college  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Dr.  Chal- 
mers at  eleven,  and  Lord  Campbell  at  eleven.  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  Bishop  Cowpcr,  of  Galloway,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  also  entered  colleec  unusually  early. 
Among  the  lecturers  announced  for  the  New  Col- 
lege are  some  distin^ished  names,  and  the  institu- 
tion seems  to  be  conducted  in  a  higher  tone  than  it 
usual  In  similsr  places  of  popular  instruction  and 
amusement  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  and  Itiaac 
Taylor,  author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusi- 
asm,** are  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures. 
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ELOQUENCE    OF   KOSSUTH.* 


M.  Kossuth  has  told  the  public  that  on 
approachlog  the  shores  of  England — the 
land  of  his  dreams  and  of  his  hopes — he 
could  scarcely  overcome  a  certain  sentiment 
of  awe.  As  is  ever  the  case  with  great  ma- 
terial objects — ships  in  motion  or  Alpine 
ridges — so,  vivid  conceptions  frequently  owe 
much  of  their  poetic  charm  to  the  mellowing 
efifect^of  distance ;  and  as  the  green  slopes 
of  the  south  coast  of  our  land  rose  on  the 
Exile's  view,  he  trembled  lest  the  glory  with 
which  his  mind  had  so  long  crowned  the 
Figure  of  England  should  dissolve  before  a 
stem  and  prosaic  reality.  Some  such  feel- 
ing, we  believe,  existed  in  many  minds  on 
shore,  with  respect  to  the  illustrious  Exile 
himself. 

While  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  the 
leader  of  a  mighty  and  for  a  time  successful 
national  movement  in  Hungary,  stories 
reached  us  of  the  oratorical  genius  of  Kos- 
suth— of  his  power  over  the  masses — of  his 
faculty  for  inspiring  personal  attachments — 
which  to  our  colder  temperaments  raised  a 
suspicion  that  they  must  be  over- colored. 
Common  fame  represented  him  as  a  sort  of 
magician,  who  by  a  word  could  persuade 
men  to  exchan^^e  their  silver  coin  for  bits  of 
paper  containing  no  better  security  than  his 
own  promise  to  pay  when  he  should  be  able 
— who  by  his  conjuration  could  raise  up 
army  after  army  of  Magyars  and  launch 
them  against  the  Imperial  house  of  liaps- 
burg.  In  England  we  had  few  means  of 
conceiving  the  idea  of  such  a  man.  In  our 
own  great  revolution  oratory  played  but  an 
inferior  part.  The  swords  of  Cromwell, 
BUkc,  and  Fairfax,  the  passions  and  convic- 
tions of  the  people,  were  the  executive  and 
motive  powers.     France  had  its   Mirabeau 

*  Kossuth  in  England,  Authentic  Life  of  His 
Excellency  Louis  Kossuth,  Governor  of  Hungary. 
With  a  full  Report  of  his  Speeches  delivered  in 
England;  to  which  is  added,  his  Address  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Brad- 
burv  <fc  Evans. 

KosstUh :  his  Speeches  in  England,  with  a  brief 
Sketch  of  his  lAfe,    Gilpin. 


and  its  Robespierre;  but  the  most  stirriig 
words  of  those  popular  tribunes  did  not — 
like  the  dragon  teeth  of  Greek  fable  and  the 
rumored  spells  of  Kossuth — spring  up  armed 
men.  Doubts  occurred  to  many  if  this  im- 
puted gift  were  not  one  of  those  exaggen^- 
tions  common  to  the  East.  The  wbcje 
character  of  the  man,  as  it  was  drawn  for 
us  by  such  Magyars,  Poles,  and  English  •• 
had  seen  or  learned  about  him  in  his  own 
country,  was  touched  with  what  seemed  to 
persons  looking  on  soberly  from  a  distance 
the  contrasted  Tights  and  shades  of  an  artis- 
tic fancy.  Personal  beauty,  modesty  of  de- 
portment, re6ned  and  gentle  manners,  ro- 
mantic generosity,  a  presence  to  command 
respect  and  inspire  devotion,  varied  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  the  highest  order  of 
physical  and  moral  courage,  and  a  mind 
equal  to  emergencies,  ready  to  act  at  any 
moment,  and  of  almost  infinite  resources^— 
such  were  the  materials  of  that  sketch  of 
Kossuth  which  was  commonly  given  by  those 
who  shared  his  general  views  and  spoke  of 
him  on  personal  knowledge.  To  meet  the 
expectations  so  raised  would  be  a  severe 
trial  to  any  man ;  trebly  so  when  their  ob- 
ject was  a  foreigner,  an  exile,  without  wealth, 
aristocratic  connectioi^s,  power,  or  the  pres- 
tige of  victory.  Many,  therefore,  who  had 
been  stirred  by  the  Hungarian  struggle,  and 
whose  hearts  had  warmed  towards  the  Hun- 
garian hero,  believed  that  the  moment  he  set 
foot  on  English  ground  the  spell  of  his  great 
name  would  be  broken. 

This  roan  has  now  been  among  us  for  a 
month.  He  has  been  seen  by  millions  and 
heard  by  thousands.  He  has  addressed  in- 
fluential meetings  in  Southampton,  WipcHes- 
tcr,  London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham. 
He  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism  in  manj 
shapes : — and  from  the  moment  of  his  land- 
ing at  Southampton  to  his  embarkation  al 
Cowes  for  the  United  States,  his  stay  has 
been  one  prolonged  representation.  Has  his 
presence  in  England  vulgarized  the  romantie 
image  already  familiar  to  the  public  through 
the  vivid  portraiture  of  his  friends  ?    His  re* 
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eeptkm  by  the  people — the  qpthusiasm  cre- 
ated by  his  speeches,  an  enthusiasm  spreading 
■od  deepening  to  the  end  of  his  sojourn — is 
the  answer ;  and  of  these  speeches  we  hope 
to  have  yet  a  more  perfect  record  than  either 
of  those  which  now  lie  before  us.  Into  the 
discussion  of  any  of  those  questions  which 
form  the  subject-matter  of  these  speeches 
the  readers  of  the  Athenaum  well  know  that 
it  is  beyond  our  mission  to  enter;  but, 
without  being  prepared  to  endorse  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  that 
"since  the  days  of  Demosthenes  no  equal  or 
similar  eloquence  has  ever  been  heard  on 
earth,"  we  feel  that  this  great  Hungarian 
monologue  has  been  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  bring  the  actor  legitimately  before  us  in 
the  literary  point  of  view. 

Of  the  mmor  merits  of   this  remarkable 
man,  hb  command  of  the  English  language 
ii  perhaps  that  which  creates  the   largest 
amount  of  wonder.     With  the  exception  of 
aa  occasional  want  of  idiom,  the  use  of  a  few 
words  in  an  obsolete  nense,  and  a  habit  of 
sometimes  carrying  (German  fashion)  the  in- 
finitive verb  to  the  end  of  a  sentence,  there 
IB  little  to  distinguish  M.  Kossuth's  English 
from  that  of  our  great  masters  of  eloquence. 
Select,  yet  copious  and  picturesque  it  is  al- 
ways.    The  combinations — we  speak  of  his 
words  as  distinct  from  the  thoughts  that  lie 
io  them — are  often  very  happy.    We  can 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  enriched 
and  utilized  our  language : — the  first  by  using 
unusual  words  with   extreme  felicity, — the 
latter  by  proving  to  the  world  how  well  the 
pregnant  and  flexible  tongue  of  Shakspeare 
adapts  itself  to  the  expression  of  a  genius 
and  a  race  so  remote  from  the  Saxon  as  the 
Magyar.     Most  of    our   readers  know  the 
story  told  by  Kossuth  himself  of  his  first  in- 
troduction to  our  language  and   literature. 
The  story  runs  that  when,  fourteen  years 
ago,  he  was  thrown  into  an  Austrian  dun- 
geon for  daring  to  publish  the  debates  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  he  was  kept  for  some 
time  in  solitary  confinement  without  books  or 
papers, — but  that  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  representations  of  the  Diet,  his  gaol- 
ers allowed  him  to  have  a  few  books,  on  con- 
dition of  his  not  asking  for  works  on  politics. 
He    chose  a  copy   of  Shakspeare  and  an 
English  dictionary.     Out  of  the  great  dram- 
atist he  learned  our  speech,  our  modes  of 
thinking,  our  national  sentiments.     Certain  it 
18,  that  his  extraordinary  mastery  over  our 
tongue  has  proved  power  to  the  Exile  and  to 
his  cause.     It  was  a  sad  blunder  of  the  Aus- 
trian police  to  give  him  Shakspeare  for  a 


prison  companion!  To  this  circumstance* 
however,  we  owe  it  that  we  are  now  able  to 
understand,  in  a  vague  and  reflex  way  per- 
haps, but  still  with  no  little  vividness  and 
life,  what  must  have  been  the  charm  and 
power  of  the  great  Magyar's  eloquence  when 
it  was  appealing  in  a  national  cause,  in  its 
native  idiom,  and  under  circumstances  of 
great  excitement,  to  minds  kindled  at  the 
same  source  and  hearts  beating  with  the 
same  blood  as  his  own.  This  interesting 
story,  too,  gives  peculiar  appropriateness  to 
a  proposition  that  has  emanated  from  Mr. 
Douglas  Jerrold,  looking  on  the  Magyar  chief 
in  his  character  of  a  literary  man, — that  a 
subscription  from  Englishmen  of  all  parties 
shall  produce  a  testimonial  taking  the  form 
of  a  fine  copy  of  Shakspeare,  inclosed  in  a 
shrine  of  whatever  cost  the  surplus  amount 
of  subscriptions  may  justify.  The  thought 
is  in  no  degree  political,  but  founds  a  liter- 
ary memorial  on  a  highly  interesting  literary 
fact. 

We  have  heard  M.  Kossuth,  and  we  have 
carefully  read  the  reports  of  his  speeches. 
His  style  is  new  and  personal.  Compared 
with  the  men,  whose  speeches  have  been  re- 
ceived as  the  best  specimens  of  oratory  in 
recent  times — such  as  Brougham,  Lacordaire, 
Blum,  Thiers,  Gavazzi,  and  O'Connell — 
Kossuth  is  calm  and  grave.  He  has  no 
sophisms,  no  verbal  dexterities.  All  is  with 
him  clear,  sequent,  loc^ical.  He  never  mouths 
his  passion — never  wrings  his  hands  or  stamps 
his  feet — never  gesticulates  his  violence*  or 
resorts  to  the  common  tricks  of  the  orator  to 
impress  his  audience  with  nn  idea  of  hb 
earnestness.  As  a  rhetorical  weapon  he 
uses  scorn  very  rarely,  and  wc  have  not  read 
a  sneering  sentence  from  his  lips.  He  neither 
mocks  his  enemy  like  Gavazzi,  nor  insults  him 
like  O'Connell.  His  appeal  is  made  directly 
to  the  intellect  of  his  hearer.  He  seems 
more  anxious  to  convince  than  to  excite. 
Warmth  of  fancy  and  of  feeling  he  undoubt- 
edly possesses, — and  his  passion  sometimes 
breaks  into  sudden  explosion.  But  in  these 
qualities  he  has  had  many  equals — Chatham, 
Mirabeau,  Patrick  Henry,  and  others  of  all 
nations.  What  seems  more  particularly 
Kossuthian — that  is,  personal — in  his  elo- 
quence is,  its  moral  undertone.  Master  of 
his  subject,  he  speaks  to  other  nations  with 
the  energy,  but  also  with  much  of  the  gravity 
of  history.  He  flatters  no  prejudice — ap- 
peals to  no  passion — yet,  his  discoui-se  adapts 
itself  with  singular  art  to  its  immediate  audi- 
ene.  Perhaps  next  to  his  excellent  English 
the  thing  which  is  most  curious  about  *<  M 
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KosButh  in  England"  is,  the  extraordinary 
genius  which  he  has  for  saying  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place.  Of  the  speeches 
now  reported,  not  one  could  change  its  lo- 
cality without  manifest  disadvantage.  The 
City  speech  was  precisely  adapted  to  the 
City, — the  Manchester  speech  would  not 
have  done  at  Winchester, — nor  that  delivered 
at  Southampton  at  Copenhagen  Fields.  Not 
that  the  views  and  opinions  are  in  any  respect 
contradictory ;  but  in  each  there  is  a  special 
tone,  a  particular  line  of  argument,  exactly 
calculated  to  suit  the  audience  before  him. 
If  M.  Kossuth  had  lived  in  England  all  his 
days,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  dis- 
played a  nicer  knowledge  of  our  local  pecuU- 
arities,  pursuits,  and  character  than  he  now 
does. 

As  samples  of  oratorical  art  these  remark- 
able speeches  constitute  a  study.  How  frank 
and  simple — how  shaped  to  disarm  hostility 
and  inspire  confidence — were  the  first  few 
words  uttered  by  the  Exile  in  England ! — 

"  I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  bad  English*  Seven 
weeks  back  I  was  a  prisoner  in  Kutayah,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Now  I  am  a  free  man.  I  am  a  free  man 
because  glorious  England  chose  it.  That  Eng- 
land chose  it  which  the  genius  of  mankind  select- 
ed for  the  resting  monument  of  its  greatness,  and 
the  spirit  of  freedom  for  his  happy  home.  Cheered 
by  your  sympathy,  which  is  the  anchor  of  hope 
tu  oppressed  humanity,  with  the  view  of  your 
freedom,  your  greatness,  and  your  happiness,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  my  unhappy  land  in 
my  breast,  you  must  excuse  me  for  the  emotion  I 
feel, — the  natural  consequence  of  so  striking  a 
change  and  so  different  circumstances.  So,  ex- 
cuse me  for  not  being  able  to  thank  you  so  warm- 
ly as  1  feel  for  the  generous  reception  in  which 
you  honor  in  my  undeserving  person  the  cause  of 
my  country.  1  only  hope  God  Almighty  may  for 
ever  b!cs.^  you  and  your  glorious  land.  Let  me 
hope  you  will  be  willing  to  throw  a  ray  of  hope 
and  consolation  on  my  native  land,  by  this  your 
generous  reception.  May  England  be  ever  great, 
glorious,  and  free ;  but  let  me  hope,  by  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God,  and  by  our  own  steady  perse- 
verance, and  by  your  own  generous  aid,  that  Eng- 
land, though  she  may  ever  remain  the  most 
glorious  spot  on  earth,  will  not  remain  for  ever 
the  only  one  where  freedom  dwells." 

These  lines  contain  the  germs  of  nearly  all 
that  M.  Kossuth  afterwards  developed  in  his 
several  speeches. — What,  again,  could  be 
happier  than  his  illustration  of  the  common 
phrase  **  social  order"  given  at  the  Guildhall  ? 
He  said : — 

"A  principle  which  I  meet  here  in  this  place 
is  a  principle  of  social  order.  Many  people,  when 
they  hear  this  word  'social  order,'  get  almost 


nenrous  and  eycited.  There  are  many  that  mw- 
use  this  sacred  word  as  a  blasphemy.  They  eall 
social  order  absolutism;  they  call  social  older 
when  humanity  is  put  into  a  prison;  they  call 
social  order  the  silence  of  the  grave.  This  30th 
of  October  has  presented  to  the  world  a  spectacle 
which,  once  seen,  I  proudly  proclaim  that  bo 
Czars  and  Emperors  of  Austria  have  the  right  or 
can  have  the  pretension  to  speak  more  of  social 
order.  Here  is  social  order  in  London  ;  and  by 
whom  watched  7  I  had  my  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  the  people  rushing  forward,  not  with  the 
effusion  of  blood,  but  with  the  warm  enthusiaam 
of  noble  hearts,  to  cheer  liberty  and  the  princi|ile 
of  freedom  in  my  poor  humble  self.  And  what  it 
the  safemiard  of  social  order  in  this  meetinj^  tof 
the  people  ?  I  asked  the  attention  of  Lord  Dad- 
ley  Stuart :  *  Let  us  look  how  many  policemen  tie 
present.  I  have  seen  four.'  Such  a  scene,  nj 
Lord,  for  the  Czars  and  Emperors,  and  all  men 
ambitious,  who  may  be  called  Presidents,  for  they 
are  all  the  same  thing,  no  matter  how  called ! 
They  would  have  had  their  20,000  bayonets,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  many  open  and  secret  spiai ; 
they  would  have  safeguarded  by  arms  and  can- 
non— what?  Social  order?  No.  Against 
whom  ?  Against  foes  and  enemies  of  social 
order  ?    No ;  against  their  own  people.'* 

How  well  the  orator  chose  his  moment  at 
Manchester  to  dispose  of  the  assertion  that 
were  it  not  for  himself  and  two  or  three  otbier 
persons  the  European  world  would  be  peaee- 
able  and  content  with  its  present  condition  I 
He  had  been  speaking  of  the  imminency  of 
the  next  great  struggle  between  liberty  and 
brute  force, — between  the  citizen  and  the 
soldier, — when  he  suddenly  turned  the  flank 
of  his  opponents  as  follows : — 

"The  dragon  of  oppression  draws  near,  but  the 
St.  George  of  liberty  is  ready  to  wrestle  with  him. 
How  can  I  state  that  this  struggle  is  so  near? 
Why,  r  state  it  because  it  is.  Every  man  knows 
it ;  every  man  feels  it ;  every  man  sees  it  A 
philosopher  was  once  questioned  how  he  coald 
prove  the  existence  of  God  ?  *  Why,'  answered 
he,  *  by  opening  my  eyes.'  God  is  seen  eyerj^ 
where.  In  the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  in  tne 
movements  of  the  stars ;  in  the  warbling  of  the 
lark,  and  in  the  thunder  of  the  heavens.  £ven  so 
I  prove  that  the  decisive  struggle  of  mankind^ 
destinies  draws  near :  I  appeal  to  the  sight  ol 
your  eyes,  to  the  pulsations  of  your  hearts,  and  to 
the  judgment  of  your  minds.  You  know  it,  yon 
see  it,  you  feel  it,  that  the  judgment  is  drawing 
near.  .  How  blind  are  those  men  who  have  the 
affectation  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  assert,  that  il 
is  only  certain  men  who  push  the  revolution  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  which,  but  for  theil 
revolutionary  plots,  would  be  quiet  and  content 
Content !  With  what  ?  With  oppression  and 
servitude  7  France  content  with  its  constitution 
turned  into  a  pasquinade !  Germany  content  al 
being  but  a  flock  of  sheep  pent  up  to  be  shorn  bj 
some  thirty  petty  tyrants !     Switzerland  content 
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whh  the  threatening  ambition  of  encroaching  des- 
pots I    Italy  content  with  the  King  of  Naples,  or 
with  the  priestly  Government  of  Rome — the  worst 
of  human  invention !    Austria,  Bohemia,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  content  with  having    been  driven  to 
butchery.  aAer  having  been  deceived,  oppressed, 
and  laughed  at  as  fools !    Poland  content  with 
being  murdered !    Hungary,  my  poor  Hungary, 
content  with  being  more  than  murdered — buried 
alive.    Because  it  is  alive  !   *  *    Russia  content 
with  slavery !    Vienna,  Flensburff,  Pesth,  Lom- 
bardy,  Milan,  Venice,  content  with  having  been 
bombarded,  burnt,  sacked,  and  their  population 
butchered !    And  half  of  Europe  content   with 
the  scaffold,  the  hangman,  the  prison  ;  with  hav- 
ing no  political  rights  at  all,  but  having  to  pay  in- 
namerable  millions  for  the  high,  beneficial  purpose 
of  being  kept  in  serfdom  7    That  is  the  condition 
of  the  continent  of  Europe, — and  is  it  not  ridicu- 
lous to  see  and  hear  men  prate  about  individuals 
disturbing  the  contented  tranquillity  of  Europe  7^' 

Nor  was  the  question  supposed  by  M. 
Kossuth  to  be  now  at  issue  on  the  European 
continent  less  clearly  and  strikingly  placed 
before  the  same  audience.  The  decision  of 
this  quesuon,  he  had  told  ihem,  is  of  interest 
for  every  people,  as  it  may  affect  the  fate  of 
mankind  for  generations  to  come ;  and  the 
warning  with  which  the  passage  closes  had 
a  solemn  and  almost  Cassandrian  dignity  of 
tone: — 

**  No  country,"  he  said,  "  no  nation,  however 
proud  its  position,  none  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Christian  family  and  of  European  civilization, 
ean  avoid  a  share  of  the  consequences  of  this 
eomprehensive  question,  which  will  be  the  proxi- 
mate fate  of  humanity.  I  scarcely  need  to  say 
that  this  comprehensive  question  is  whether  En- 
rope  should  be  ruled  by  the  principle  of  freedom 
or  by  the  principle  of  de?potism.  To  bring  more 
home  in  a  practical  way  to  your  generous  hearts 
that  idea  of  freedom,  the  question  is  whether  Eu- 
rope shall  be  ruled  by  the  principle  of  of  centrali- 
zation or  by  the  principle  of  self-government. 
Because  self-government  is  freedom,  and  centrali- 
zation is  absolutism.  What!  shall  freedom  die 
away  for  centuries,  and  mankind  become  nothing 
more  than  a  blind  instrument  for  the  ambition  of 
a  few ;  or  shall  the  brand  of  servitude  be  wiped 
away  from  tlie  brow  of  humanity  7  Woe,  a 
thousandfold  woe,  to  every  nation  which,  confident 
in  its  proud  position  of  to-day,  shall  carelessly  re- 
gard the  all-comprehensive  struggle  for  these  great 
E'nciples.  It  is  the  mythical  btruggle  between 
wen  and  hell.  To  be  blessed  or  to  be  damned 
is  the  lot  of  all ;  there  is  no  transition  between 
heaven  and  hell.  Woe,  a  thousandfold  woe,  to 
every  nation  which  will  not  embrace  within  its 
sorrows  and  its  cares  the  future,  but  only  the  pass- 
ing moment  of  the  present  time.  As  the  sun 
Jooms  through  the  mist  before  it  rises,  so  the 
fature  is  seen  in  the  evenls  of  the  present  day/' 

Of  all  the  speeches  made  by  M.  Kossuth 


in  England,  that  delivered  at  Birmingham 
was  the  most  characteristic  and  impressive. 
In  the  main  calm  and  logical,  full  of  facts/ 
and  varied  with  figures, — it  nevertheless  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  pathos  and  most  elo- 
quent passion  in  language.  The  best  har- 
angues of  Sheridan  look  cold  by  the  side  of 
the  great  Magyar's  thrilling  words.  The 
exordium  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  to  rank 
with  that  of  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  elo- 
quence— with  the  oration  against  ^schines 
and  the  First  against  Catiline.  Thus  dashed 
the  great  Hungarian,  like  a  charge  of  his 
country's  magnificent  horse,  at  the  Austri- 
ans: — 

"  Three  years  ago,  yonder  house  of  Austria — 
which  had  chiefly  me  to  thank  for  not  having 
been  swept  away  by  the  revolution  of  Vienna  in 
March,  1848 — having  in  return  answered  by  the 
most  foul,  most  sacrilegious  conspiracy  against 
the  chartered  rights,  freedom,  and  national  exist- 
snce  of  my  native  land, — it  became  my  share, 
being  then  member  of  the  ministry,  with  undis- 
guised truth  to  lay  before  the  Parliament  of  Hun- 
firary  the  immense  danger  of  our  bleeding  father- 
land. Having  made  the  sketch,  which,  however 
dreadful,  could  be  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  hor- 
rible reality,  I  proceeded  to  explain  the  alternative 
which  our  terrible  destiny  left  to  us,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  m11  our  attempts  to  avert  the  evil, — to  pre- 
sent the  neck  of  the  realm  to  the  deadly  stroke 
aimed  at  its  very  life,  or  to  bear  up  against  the 
horrors  of  fate,  and  manfully  to  fight  the  battle  of 
legitimate  defence.  Scarcely  had  I  spoken  the 
words, — scarcely  had  I  added  that  the  defence 
would  require  200,000  men  and  80,000,000  of  flo- 
rins, when  the  Spirit  of  Freedom  moved  through 
the  Hall,  and  nearly  400  representatives  rose  as 
one  man,  and  lifting  their  right  arms  towards  God, 
solemnly  said,  *  We  grant  it, — freedom  or  death  !' 
Thus  they  spoke,  and  there  they  stood,  in  a  calm 
and  silent  majesty,  awaiting  what  further  word 
might  fall  from  my  lips.  And  for  myself:  it  was 
my  duty  to  speak,  but  the  grandeur  of  the  moment, 
and  the  rushing  waves  of  sentiment,  benumbed 
my  tongue.  A  burning  tear  fell  from  my  eyes,  a 
sigh  of  adoration  to  the  Almighty  Lord  flutteied 
on  my  lips ;  and,  bowing  low  before  the  majority 
of  my  people, — as  I  bow  now  before  you,  gentle- 
men,— I  left  the  tribunal  silently,  speechless, 
mute.'* 

Here  the  orator  paused  for  a  moment, — 
and  then  added  : — 

"  Pardon  me  my  emotion, — the  shadows  of  our 
martyrs  pass  before  my  eyes ;  I  hear  the  millions 
of  my  native  land  once  more  shouting,  *  Liberty  or 
death !'  " 

We  remember  reading  an  account  of  the 
scene  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  to  which 
this  impressive  reference  is  made.     Kossuth's 
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words  were  few, — but  they  Hcted  like  inspi- 
ratioD  on  tlie  Magyar  deputies.  He  said, 
amidst  profound  siteoce : — "  I  aater  the  tri- 
bune to  appeal  to  you  for  sariDg  your  father- 
land.  I  feel  the  awful  importance  of  the 
moment;  I  feel  aa  if,  God  had  placed  the 
trumpet  in  my  hand,  to  rouse  the  nation 
from  ber  dream,  and  to  awaken  her  to  a  new 
and  eternal  life  if  she  yet  possess  vital  sub- 
stance, or  to  condemn  her  to  ererlaaling 
death  if  she  is  cowardly."  The  Assembly 
dijl  not  even  await  the  conclusion,  but  rose  to 
a  man,  and  unanimously  adopted  the  motion 
by  the  exclamation  "  Megadjuk !"  (granted !) 
Kossuth  answered  : — "  That  it  was  which  I 
would  beg  of  you,  deputies  of  my  country  ! 
but  you  anticipated  me,  and  I  deeply  bow  to 
the  greatness  of  this  nation." 

Powerful  and  dramatic  as  this  must  be 
confessed  to  be,  it  is  surpassed  by  some  other 
passages  in  the  orator's  Birmingham  address. 
What,  for  instance,  in  the  literature  of  elo- 
quence, is  finer  than  the  allusion  to  his  own 
representative  character? — 

"Yon  remember  [he  snid]  Paulns  jEmilinEi 
whose  triumph  by  a  whim  of  fate  was  placed  be- 
tween the  tomba  or  his  two  sons.  You  remem- 
ber his  quite  Roman  words — '  Cladem  dornH)  mea: 
veilrafilkilat  conrnlalur.'  Were  there  anything 
in  the  world  able  to  console  a  Ma^ar  for  the 
misfortunes  of  his  fatherlBud,  here  is  the  place 
where  I  would  repeat  the  worja  of  yonder  Roman 
■on  I  But,  alas!  even  bore  where  I  am,  and  so 
surrounded  as  I  am,  still  I  feci  myself  &  homelcEs 
exile, — and  all  that  1  Fee  carries  back  my  memory 
to  my  down-trodden  land.  Sorrow  lakes  deeper 
root  in  human  breasts  tijsn  joys ;  one  must  be  an 
exile,  and  tbe  home  of  the  poor  exile  must  be 
safferins  sa  mine  is,  that  tbe  heurt  of  man  can 
feel  tbe  Don ndle PR  intensity  of  the  love  of  home, 
Siranpe  il  may  appear  to  you,  the  roots  of  my  life 
•re  not  within  myself,  my  individuality  is  ab- 
sorbed in  this  thought,  'Freedom  and  Fatherland  !' 
What  is  the  key  of  that  boundless  faith  and  trust 
my  people  bear  to  me,  their  plain  unpretending 
brotber,— a  faith  and  conGdence  seldom  to  be 
met  in  like  manner  in  his  way  ?  What  is  the  key 
of  it,— that  tbis  faitb,  tliis  cootidence,  stands  still 
&st,  neither  troubled  by  the  delage  of  calumnies, 
nor  broken  by  adversities  ^  It  is  that  my  people 
took,  and  take  me  ntilt,  for  the  incarnated  person- 
ificBtion  of  their  wishes,  their  sentiments,  tboir 
affections,  and  their  hopes.  Is  it  not  then  quite 
natural  that  the  woes  of  my  people  also  should  bo 
embodied  in  myself?  I  have  tbe  concentrated 
woe*  of  millions  of  Magyars  in  my  breast.  And 
allow  me,  eentlcmen,  a  sort  of  national  self-esteem 
in  that  respect.  •  *  To  me,  a  Hungarian, 
that  sort  of  sentiment  may  not  be  becoming 
which  befits  a  British  man,  who,  whatever  be  his 
personal  merits,  puts — and  with  right — his  great- 
est pride  in  the  idea  to  be  a  eitiseD  of  Great  Bri- 
lain;  still,  allow  me  to  prostrate  myself  in  spirit 


Magyars  can  take,  with  noble  self-estaem,  a  pUin 
in  the  great  family  of  nations ;  allow  me,  even  tn 
view  of  your  greatness,  to  proclaim  tbst  I  ftal 
proud  to  be  a  Magyar.  While,  during  our  ietf 
struggle,  we  wet«  secluded  from  the  world,  on 
cnemies,wanting  to  cover  their  crimes  hy  lies,  told 
you  the  tale  that  we  are  in  Hungary  but  an  inrip 
niGcanl  party,  and  this  party  fsnalicixed  by  myaBK, 
Well,  I  feel  proud  at  my  country's  strengUi.  The* 
stirred  up  by  foul  delusions  to  the  fury  of  dm 
war  our  Croat,  Wallach.  Serb,  and  Siovacb  brotb- 
ren  against  us.  It  did  not  suffice.  The  hooM 
of  Austria  poured  all  his  farces  upon  us;  still  il 
would  not  do>  Wo  beat  them  down  !  The  prood 
dynasty  had  to  stoop  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Caar.  Hi 
Ibrostms  legions  upon  ua.  *  *  Afterwuds, 
the  acomed  party  turned  out  to  be  a  nation,  and 
a  valiant  one ;  but  still  they  said  it  is  I  who  in- 
spired it  Perhaps  there  might  be  some  glory  la 
inspiring  such  a  nation,  and  to  such  a  degree 
But  1  cannot  accept  the  praise.  No ;  it  is  not  I 
who  inspired  the  Hungarian  people, — it  wsa  tha 
Hungarian  people  who  inspired  me.  Whatem 
I  thought,  and  still  think, — whatever  I  felt,  and 
still  feel,— it  is  but  a  feeble  pulsation  of  ibal 
heart  which  in  the  breast  of  my  people  beatt^ 
The  glory  of  battles  is  ascribed  to  tbe  leadera,  h 
history— theirs  are  the  laurels  ofimmortality.  Awl 
yet  on  meeting  the  danger,  they  knew  that,  alivSM 
dead,  their  names  will  upon  the  lips  of  the  paopli 
for  ever  live.  Hnwdi£rcrent,how  purer,  is  the  liafat 
spread  on  the  Image  of  thousands  uf  the  people's 
sons,  who,  knowing  that  where  they  fall  thiy 
will  he  unknown,  tiieir  names  unhonored  and  0» 
sung,  but  who,  nevertheless,  animated  by  tbe  low 
of  freedom  and  fatherland,  went  on  calmly,  slii^ 
ing  national  anthems,  against  the  batteries  whoM 
cross-lire  vomited  death  and  destruction  on  tbem, 
and  took  them  without  firing  a  shot — they  who 
fell,  falling  with  the  shout, '  Hurrah  for  Hunguj  I* 
And  eo  they  died  by  thousands,  the  unnaaad 
demigods." 

Not  less  lofty  in  tone  and  poetical  in 
thought  is  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  Still  they  say  it  is  I  who  have  inspired  then. 
No ;  a  thousand  times,  no !  It  is  they  who  hefi 
inspired  me.  The  moment  of  desth,  gen tl ernes 
is  a  dreary  one.  Even  the  features  of  Cato  pn 
took  of  the  impression  of  this  dreariness.  / 
shadow  passed  over  the  brow  of  Socrates  ei 
drinking  tlie  hemlock  cup.  With  vf,  thoM  wta 
beheld  the  nameless  victims  of  the  love  of  com 
try,  lying  on  the  death  field  bcnesth  Buda's  welW 
met  but  the  expression  of  a  smile  on  the  froaei 
lips  of  the  dead,  and  the  dying  sn^wered  thoei 
who  wonid  console,  but  by  the  words,  *  Nevei 
mind ;  Buds  is  ours.  Hurrah  for  tbe  fatherlandF 
So  they  spoke  and  died.  He  who  witnessed  enat 
scenes,  not  as  an  exception,  but  as  a  coDSlenI 
rule,— he  who  saw  the  adolescent  weep  when  taU 
he  was  yet  too  young  to  die  for  his  land  ;  be  whi 
saw  the  sacrifices  of  spontaneity ;  ho  who  beuti 
what  a  fury  spread  over  the  people  on  hearing  oJ 
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tbs  catastrophe ;  he  who  marked  his  behavior 
towards  the  victors,  after  all  was  lost ;  he  who 
knows  what  sort  of  corse  is  mixed  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Magyar,  and  knows  what  sort  of 
fl6Dtiment  is  homing  alike  in  the  breast  of  the 
old  and  of  the  young,  of  the  strong  man  and  of 
the  tender  wife— and  ever  will  be  burning  on,  till 
the  hour  of  national  resurrection  strikes;  he  who 
ia  aware  of  all  this  will  surely  bow  before  this 
people  with  respect,  and  will  acknowledge,  with 
ne,  that  such  a  people  wants  not  to  be  inspired, 
liiit  that  it  is  an  everlasting  source  of  inspiration 
itadf.    Tliis  is  the  people  of  Hungary  !*' 


Of  the  two  collections  of  M.  Kossuth's 


speeches  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  thb  article  we  need  not  say  much, — since 
we  cannot  say  anything  in  their  favor.  Got 
up  in  haste  to  meet  a  sudden  demand,  they 
are  almost  of  necessity  extremely  imperfect. 
Some  of  the  earlier  speeches  are  best  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Gilpin;  but  the  last  and 
greatest,  the  address  at  Birmingham,  is  very 
badly  given  in  his  copy.  Messrs.  Bradbury 
dr  Evans  render  an  excellent  report  of  the 
Birmingham  speech, — and  it  is  from  their 
edition  that  we  have  taken  our  illustrative 
extracts ;  but  their  other  reports  are  often 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 


•♦♦■ 


From  Banilay**  Misoallany. 


A    VISIT    TO    THE   6KEAT    SKELLIG    ROCK. 


Bt  dint  of  sharp  walking  we  arrived  at  Ca-  | 
Ureiveen,  just  as  the  night  came  on.  About 
a  couple  of  miles  from  this  town  we  saw  the 
hue  mansion  of  Mr.  Charles  O'Connell, 
boSt  in  the  middle  of  a  wild  black  bog,  with- 
out a  single  tree  or  shrub  to  distract  the  eye 
from  the  monotony  around.  Truly  a  man 
might  as  well  plant  himself  down  in  the 
Biarshes  of  Australia  as  here ;  yet  if  his  ob- 
ject be  to  shun  mankind,  he  will  probably  suc- 
ceed to  his  heart's  content.  Not  very  far 
from  this,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  creek,  are 
the  ruins  of  what  was  probably  a  consider- 
able farm-house,  where  the  celebrated  Daniel 
O'Connell — or,  as  they  style  him  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  Liherathur — was  bom.  The 
nniied  tenement  is  called  "Old  Games/'  and 
itaods  on  ground  now  belonging  to  the  indi- 
fldaal  born  there.  The  immediate  vicinity 
b  rather  pretty,  and  a  hill  planted  with  fir 
ttd  larch  overhanging  the  creek  is  a  pictur- 

ane  feature.  Here  it  was  that  Mr.  O'Con- 
Ts  father — whose  real  name  was  Connell, 
the  O'  having  been  assumed  by  his  son — 
lived,  and  made  some  little  money  by  retail- 
vag  all  kinds  of  goods.  It  was  his  brother, 
however,  well  known  in  Kerry  as  "  Hunting 
Cap  Connell,"  who  patronized  the  gouoon^ 
and  to  him  may  Ireland  consider  herself  in- 
debted for  the  benefits  or  evils — we  are  no 
politicians — conferred  on  her  by  the  lAbif'' 


athur.  When  yet  a  boy,  this  same  Hunting 
(/ap  transferred  him  from  Old  Carnes  to 
Derrynane,  and  after  forwarding  his  educa- 
tion in  France,  and  the  Dublin  University, 
died,  leaving  the  abbey  to  his  nephew.  Had 
we  space,  we  might  bo  disposed  to  introduce 
some  curious  anecdotes  relative  to  the  Hunt- 
ing Cap,  for  he  was  extremely  singular  in 
his  habits.  Indeed  he  was  always  looked 
upon  with  a  species  of  awe,  approaching  to 
veneration,  by  all  the  peasantry ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  those  wedges  of 
gold,  which  were  ever  and  anon  cast  up  on 
the  beach — by  a  blessed  Providence,  as  he 
said — not  a  little  tended  to  impress  the  neigh- 
bors with  this  feeling. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  entered  Cahir- 
civeen,  and  had  it  not  been  for  our  wish  to 
sleep  in  Valentia,  and  thus  achieve  the  tri- 
umph of  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  of  the 
morning,  we  should  have  remained  in  this 
town.  The  ferry  was  distant  two  miles,  and 
when  we  arrived  at  the  shore  we  found  all 
the  boatmen  absent,  and  the  boats  hauled 
up.  This  was  provoking,  but  with  the  lights 
of  Valentia  in  view,  the  distance  across  beroff 
but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it 
would  have  betrayed  a  sad  want  of  spirit  not 
to  persevere. 

The  boats  were  not  very  heavy — there 
was  one  dose  to  the  water,  and  after  some 
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searching  we  foand  a  couple  of  oars.  We 
also  succeeded  in  rousing  a  lad,  who  said  he 
was  one  of  the  boatmen's  sons ;  and  pressing 
him  into  our  service,  we  managed  to  launch 
the  boat.  Pulling  briskly,  we  were  under 
the  island  in  a  few  minutes.  Having  landed, 
we  bent  our  steps  to  a  solitary  light  burning 
in  the  hotel,  and  those  who  have  gone 
through  such  a  day  of  adventure  and  fatigue 
as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  will  best  be 
able  to  appreciate  our  feelings  when,  at  past 
midnight,  we  found  ourselves  ensconced  in  a 
comfortable  parlor,  with  the  happy  prospect 
of  a  good  supper  and  a  clean  bed. 

The  following  morning  was  most  lovely, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  pre- 
vious day  had  witnessed  such  a  storm.  We 
went,  after  breakfast,  to  visit  the  slate  quar- 
ries, for  which  the  island  is  celebrated,  and 
as  they  are  of  an  interesting  nature,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  them.  They  lie  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  about  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  though  not  immediately  over  it. 

The  workings  are  pretty  extensive,  and 
penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth,  The 
slate-stone  is  detached  in  large  slabs,  some 
measuring  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  six  in  breadth.  A  steam  engine  is  em- 
ployed to  drive  machinery,  constructed  for 
planing  and  sawing  the  stone,  after  which  it 
passes  through  various  hands,  according  to 
the  purposes  it  is  intended  for. 

Its  main  qualities  are  strength,  durability, 
and  non-absorbent  properties;  and,  as  re- 
gards the  first,  experiments  made  by  com- 
mand of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  showed 
that  to  break  slabs  of  equal  dimensions  re- 
quired a  weight  of — 

For  Yorkshire  stone,  -    -    2  cwt.  2  qrs.  22  lbs. 
Valentia  slate  stone,    -    -  11  1  25 

And  on  trial  by  the  hydro  mechanical 
press,  it  was  found  to  bear  a  greater  pressure 
than  any  of  the  granites.  I  believe  this 
stone  has  been  used  successfully  in  many  of 
the  public  buildings  in  London.  The  quar- 
ries are  the  property  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 
and  are  worked  by  him ;  they  are  capable  of 
great  extension — in  fact,  the  supply  may  be 
deemed  almost  exhaustless — but  a  want  of 
capital  necessarily  fetters  the  owner's  enter- 
prise. Were  they  on  English  ground,  how 
different  would  be  the  scene ! — instead  of  a 
couple  of  hundred,  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed then  would  be  a  thousand  at  least. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  island  is 


extensive,  and  the  eye  wanders  for  miles 
along  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the  Keny 
mountains,  until  they  become  lost  in  the  di^ 
tance.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  panorama  is  the  Great  Skellig,  which 
is  situated  about  eight  miles  south  of  Valen- 
tia, and  twelve  from  the  main  land.  This  » 
a  stupendous  mass  of  rock,  rising  majestically 
from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  and  being  divided  into  two 
pyramidal  summits,  the  highest  of  which 
towers  to  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  high -water  mark,  and  terminates 
in  a  mere  point. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  al 
length  concerning  this,  I  refrain  from  doing 
more  than  mentioning  it  now,  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  view  from  the 
highlands  of  Valentia. 

I  could  not  avoid  paying  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  harbor,  which  lay  as  a  map 
beneath  me,  and  concerning  which  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  with  reference  to 
its  beinff  made  a  steam- packet  station.  Set- 
ting aside  its  own  immediate  advantages, 
which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  much  ex- 
aggerated, the  great  difficulty  of  communi- 
cation with  the  mainland  seems  an  insur- 
mountable objection;  and,  as  for  constructing 
a  railway  direct  to  Dublin,  the  bare  idea  is- 
absurd.  Not  all  the  shipping  that  could 
ride  in  the  harbor,  supposing  the  latter  to  be 
constantly  full,  would  pay  for  so  prodigions 
an  outlay  ;  and,  I  apprehend,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  internal  trade  of  Ireland 
could  never  make  up  the  deficiency.  In  fine, 
the  idea  of  ever  establishing  an  American 
steam- packet  station  at  Valentia  seems  so 
chimerical,  that  I  conceive  it  could  only  have 
originated  with  some  one  highly  interested 
in  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  scheme. 
The  Shannon  has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
far  more  appropriate  site,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  having  a  water  conveyance  to  Dub- 
lin not  a  little  in  its  favor.  Ships  of  the 
largest  tonnage  can  ascend  to  within  twenty 
miles  of  Limerick ;  thus  bringing  the  station 
ninety  miles  nearer  the  metropolis. 

We  had  determined,  before  leaving  Valen- 
tia, on  visiting,  if  possible,  the  far-famed 
Skellig  rock,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  as 
this  can  only  be  attempted  during  the  calm- 
est and  most  settled  weather,  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  until  the  sea  became  some- 
what more  tranquil.  The  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger attendant  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  summit 
of  this  extraordinary  rock,  coupled  with  the 
romance  attached  to  it,  heightened  its  interest 
in  my  eyes.    With  considerable  pleasure^ 
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therefore,  I  watched  the  setting  sun  illumi- 
natiog  the  west  with  all  the  majesty  of  his 
golden  grandeur,  and  giving  every  promise  of 

"  A  goodly  day  to-morrow." 

Sor  did  he  prove  a  faithless  harbinger,  as  the 
following  morning  was  so  favorable  as  to 
urarrant  us  in  making  the  attempt ;  and  we 
ju:cordingly  engaged  a  strong  boat,  with  six 
able-bodied  sailors,  to  row  us  to  the  rock. 

We  left  the  harbor  at  nine,  and  soon  after 
clearing  the  channel  dividing  the  island  from 
the  mainland,  saw  the  object  of  our  enter- 
prise looming  to  the  south  like  some  gigantic 
obelisk.     The  Great  Skellig  does  not,  how- 
ever, stand  quite  alone.     Two  other  rocks, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Lemon  and  Little, 
or  Middle  Skellig,  are  in  the  vicinity.     The 
first  of  these  is  circular,  having  an  elevation 
considerably   above   high-water  mark,   and 
abbunding  with  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl; 
and  about  three  miles  to  the  south  is  the 
Little  Skellig,  consisting  of  a  reddish  kind  of 
slate,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  fre- 
4QeQted  by  vast  numbers  of  gannets,  or  solan 
geese,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  birds,  all 
of  which  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  peasantry 
for    their  feathers,   as  also,   in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  for  food. 

-^bout  a  league  farther  from  the  main- 
^*ih1  lies  the  Oreat  Skellig,  which  we  were 
^'W'  fast  approaching,  after  a  pretty  severe 
pall  of  some  three  hours.  Calm  as  the  day 
^*B»  yet  the  roll  of  the  waves,  as  they  came 
sw-eeping  in  from  the  Atlantic,  rendered  it 
^o^t  difficult  to  effect  a  landing,  and  as  the 
*^^t;  rose  and  fell  on  the  giant  swell,  her 
•'*^s  occasionally  grating  against  the  jagged 
'ooks,  I  certainly  expected  every  moment  to 
"^   ker  impaled  on  them. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  there  are  but  two 

^pot^  on  the  rock  where  a  landing  is  at  all 

P^'^oticable,   even  in   the  calmest  weather, 

^^^»  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  it  has 

jj^^^uently  happened  that  the  attempt  has 

"^^n  attended  by  loss  of  life.     We  J5nd  it 

"JJ^orded  in  the  Irish  histories  that  one  of 

^^lesius*8  sons  was  lost  in  endeavoring  to 

**^d  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  monas- 

^^y,  and  was,  according  to  the  same  authori- 

^^B,  buried  on  the  island. 

Our  sailors  happened,  fortunately,  to  be 
powerful  fellows,  and  being  well  accustomed 
U>  the  management  of  a  boat  in  these  rough 
a^,  assured  us,  if  we  would  only  remain 
perfectly  tranquil,  they  would  speedily  land 
U8  in  safety.  Three  of  the  strongest,  watch- 
ing their  opportunity,  leaped  on  the  rock. 


and  securing  the  end  of  a  stout  rope  to  an 
iron  ring,  contrived  by  dint  of  perseverance 
and  strength  to  steady  the  boat  so  as  to 
permit  us  to  land.  I  can  hardly  express  the 
feelings  of  awe  that  overcame  me  as  I  gazed 
upwards  at  the  immense  mass  of  rock  which 
towered  above  in  so  threatening  a  manner, 
as  to  give  one  great  reason  to  doubt  its  sta- 
bility. I  stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  spell- 
bound, as  it  were,  and  was  only  roused  to 
activity  by  my  friend,  who  exclaimed  as  ho 
pointed  upwards — 

**  There  is  our  destination." 

The  object  to  which  my  attention  was  thus 
drawn,  appeared,  as  seen  from  below,  like  a 
small  jutting  crag,  whose  dimensions  seemed 
hardly  capable  of  bearing  the  most  diminu- 
tive sea- bird,  much  less  the  foot  of  man  ; 
and,  involuntarily  shuddering  at  the  bare 
contemplation  of  standing  on  so  giddy  a 
height,  I  demanded  if  he  really  proposed 
guiding  me  to  such  a  break-neck  place. 

"  You  can  hardly  say  you  have  visited  the 
Great  Skellig  unless  you  have  kissed  the 
cross  on  its  summit,"  was  his  reply.  "  And 
although  but  few  have  the  head  to  do  so, 
yet  almost  all  make  the  trial." 

'*  Allons  done .'"  I  responded ;  and  bracing 
my  nerves  to  the  task,  we  commenced  the 
ascent. 

A  rude  path  led  from  the  rock  on  which - 
we  landed,  to  a  small  sloping  plain  of  about 
a  couple  of  acres  in  dimension,  which  forms 
the  middle  region  of  the  island,  and  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  precipices ;  from 
this  plain,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  base,  the  rock  divides  into 
two  peaks,  the  tallest  of  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 
To  surmount  this  was  the  object  of  our  enter-^ 
prise.  Before,  however,  addressing  ourselves 
to  so  formidable  an  undertaking,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  remains  of  two  small 
wells,  which,  together  with  a  chapel,  are 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  In  fact,  we  stood  • 
on  holy  ground ;  this  circumscribed  spot 
having  been  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity 
selected  as  a  place  of  religious  seclusion.  In 
support  of  this  tradition  the  remains  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Tinian,  and  the  cells  of  the 
monks  who  lived  here  in  most  austere  soli- 
tude, are  siill  to  be  seen.  The  chapels,  or 
cells,  are  built  of  stone,  dovetailed  without 
mortar,  similar  to  those  at  the  Seven  Churches 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  possess  coni- 
cal roofs  of  the  same  material. 

It  was  when  the  abbey  flourished  that  the 
cross  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  erected, 
with  a  view,  in  all  probability,  of  increasing 
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the  cbarch  faods,  as  it  was  declared  Chat  the 
circumstance  of  kissing  it  absolved  the  indi- 
vidual from  a  heavy  load  of  sin  ;  but  no  one 
was  permitted  to  attempt  .  the  adventure 
without  first  paying  a  sum  of  money.  The 
scheme,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  answered  mar- 
vellously well,  and  for  many  years  thousands 
of  both  sexes  visited  the  Great  Skellig,  when 
the  weather  permitted,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  kissing  the  cross,  though  frequently  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  their  life.  Indeed,  so 
great  a  virtue  was  attached  to  the  perform- 
ance of  tliis  penance,  and  such  was  the  ex- 
traordinary infatuation  in  the  minds  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Roman  Catholics,  that  even 
of  late  years  individuals  have  been  known  to 
travel  barefooted  long  distances  to  the  coast, 
where  they  had  frequently  to  wait  many  days, 
during  which  time  they  subsisted  entirely  on 
wild  berries  and  sea-weed,  (for  during  the 
performance  of  any  penance,  fasting  is  strictly 
enjoined,)  until  the  weather  was  sufficiently 
moderate  to  permit  them  to  cross  to  the  rock. 
In  fact,  it  was  only  after  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  this  religious  fanaticism  in  the  case  of 
an  unfortunate  youth,  whose  tragical  and 
romantic  death  we  shall  probably  detail  to 
our  readers,  that  the  appalling  penance  of 
embracing  the  cross  on  the  Q-reat  Bkellig  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  clergy,  who  had  no 
wish  to  carry  the  zeal  for  their  religion  so  far 
as  to  run  the  risk  of  annually  immolating 
some  members  of  their  flocks. 

As  we  were  viewing  the  scattered  remains 
of  the  monastery,  a  peasant  accosted  us,  and 
demanding  if  we  contemplated  ascending  to 
the  cras9,  as  he  called  it,  proffered  his  ser- 
vices as  a  guide.  He  was  a  true  Kerry  man, 
inquisitive  and  intelligent,  and  had,  moreover, 
a  touch  of  classical  lore,  which  might  have 
shamed  some  of  his  superiors  in  worldly  sta- 
tion. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  how  prevalent  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  amongst  the  lower 
classes  in  Kerry.  Few,  who  have  been  at 
the  Lakes  of  Kiilarney,  will  fail  to  remember 
the  frequent  outbreak  of  occasional  scraps  of 
Latin  amongst  the  ]}easantry,  and  especially 
those  acting  as  boatmen. 

1  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  specimen  of 
•*  the  finest  pisantry  in  the  world,"  now  be- 
fore us,  was  none  of  your  prattling,  parrot- 
like cicerones,  who  describe  the  same  thing, 
in  the  same  words  and  tone,  day  after  day, 
until  it  becomes  so  habitual,  that  were  they 
checked,  or  put  out,  they  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  to  commence  again  at  the  begin- 
ning. No,  our  friend  never  oould  claim  any 
relationship  with  the  latter;   tliere  was  a 


lurking  devil  in  his  eye,  and  a  rogukh  an 
playing  around  his  handsome  mouth,  tl 
would  have  won  the  heart  of  many  a  sighi 
maiden,  and  so  impressed  was  I  in  his  tav 
that  I  at  once  engaged  him ;  and  now  I 
to  introduce  Tim  Iiealey,  at  the  reader's  ti 
humble  service,  should  he  ever  find  hiau 
at  the  base  of  the  Great  Skeliig,  and  mc 
tate  an  ascent  to  the  cross ;  unless,  inde 
the  said  Tim,  from  his  foolish  and  rash  darii 
meets  with  a  premature  end,  which  is  by 
means  improbable. 

**  Well,  said  I,  ns  we  closed  an  argaoi' 
with  a  draught  of  potheen,  imbibed  in  I 
most  primitive  manner  from  a  wicker*eai 
flask ;  "  so  you  really  know  the  shortest  i 
safest  way  to  the  summit  ?'' 

"  Know  it,  yer  honor !  I  think  I  ought 
know  it,  when  I've  been  going  up  ever  sii 
I  was  a  bit  of  a  gossoon. 

"  And  is  the  ascent  very  difficult  ?" 

"  A  thrifling  degree,  yer  honor ;  thouj 
indeed,  I  may  say  ivs  difficult  enou](h  to  th* 
who've  no  breath,  or  what's  worse,  no  heai 

"  No  head,  Tim  !  Why,  I  think  it  woi 
puzzle  a  man  without  a  head  to  make  hit  n 
to  the  top." 

*'  Ob !  yer  honor  knows  what  I  mean  i 
enough.  Why,  sir,  some  fine  gentlemen  eo 
here  and  talk  as  big  of  going  to  the  ti 
top,  but  bless  yer  honor,  the  light- house  i 
enough  for  them,  for  when  they  crept  to  I 
edge  and  peeped  over,  ihey  alter'd  tli 
mind  all  of  a  sudden,  and  said  they  had 
time  to  go  higher,  or  they  were  too  tired, 
it  was  too  could,  or  too  hot ;  but  aiween  o 
selves,  yer  honor,  it's  afear'd  I  think  tl 
were." 

By  this  time  we  had  ascended  some  t 
hundred  feet,  and  stood  on  the  ledge-l 
terrace,  on  which  the  light-house  allac 
to  is  erected.  It  is  a  strong  and  comp 
building,  and  appears  incorporated  with  ' 
rock,  into  which,  indeed,  it  is  dovetaili 
The  lantern  displays  a  fixed  bright  lig 
The  house  is  tenanted  by  a  family  consist 
of  seven  individuals,  who  reside  here  throa| 
out  the  year :  their  stock  of  provisions  is 
ways  calculated  to  endure  six  months; 
precaution  rendered  highly  necessary,  wl 
It  is  remembered  they  are  sometimes  cat 
from  all  communication  with  the  main  h 
for  months  together,  and  during  the  w 
ter  it  is  rarely  that  a  landing  can  be  efic 
ed.  Few  situations  can  be  conceived  m 
dreary  than  that  of  these  poor  light  keep< 
and  when  we  add  to  the  above  the  additio 
misery  of  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  whc 
some  water,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  tl 
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oecasionally  suffer  great  privations  ;  yet,  with 
all  thb,  they  appeared  happy  and  contented, 
and  evinced  no  desire,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions, to  leave  their  sea-girt  and  rocky  home  ; 
10  true  is  it — 

**  We  live  to  love,  whate'er  may  be  aronnd." 

We  paused  here  a  few  minutes ;  and  with 
recruited  strength  and  hraced  nerves  proceed- 
ed to  the  more  adventurous  part  of  our  enter- 
prise.    The  path  which  I  mentioned  as  lead- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  rock,  ceased  at  the 
fight-house ;  and  it  was  now  that  the  scr\'ices 
of  our  guide  became  essential.     Casting  off 
his  frieze  coat,  and  seizing  the  ever  faithful 
thiUelagb,  he  led  us  upwards  with  an  alacrity 
requiring   all  our  strength  and   activity  to 
emulate  ;  now  surmounting  the  shoulders  of 
huge   crags,   and   then    worming   his   way 
through  fissures  occasioned  by  the  strange 
disposition  of  the  rocks.    Path,  indeed,  there 
waa  none,  or  even  the  faintest  track ;  and  it 
was  literally  climbing,  by  dint  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  hands,  knees,  and  feet,  the 
face  of  a  jagged  precipice.    Up,  up  we  went, 
higher  and  higher  still,  until  wc  came  to  the 
baae   of  the  highest  peak,  which   consists 
|>rincipally  of  immense  masses  of  rotten  slaty 
mubstance,  apparently  decomposed   by   the 
e-lectric   fluid.      Our  progress  now  became 
r^eally  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  and  I 
may  truly  say  without  exaggeration,  that  in 
ai.ll  my  rambles  on  foot  through  Switzerland, 
X  never  encountered  anything  so  formidable 
3%s  the  ascent  to  the  cross  on  the  Great  Skel- 

lig. 

Once  or  twice  I  felt  half  inclined  to  yield, 
'^hen  the  voice  of  our  guide,  who  was  still 
holding  on  witli  all  the  apparent  ease  of  a 
snountuin  goat,  reassured  me. 

"  Now,  yer  honor,*'  he  exclaimed,  ever  and 
•uiOD,  **  give  me  yer  hand, — that's  it, — now 
mer  fut,  there ;  and  don't  look  down ;  niver 
look  down.     I  always  till  gintlemin  so,  but 
mome  will  take  a  peep  over  their  shouldher  ; 
but  oh  !  sir,  if  ye  could  only  see  their  faces, 
.  «a  pale  as  buttormilk,  and  their  knees  trim- 
bliog  under  them,  when  they  see  the  boat« 
and  birds  below,  for  all  the  world  like  nut- 
shells and  flies.'' 

And  80  went  on  Tim,  encouraging  and 
amusing  by  turns,  until  we  arrived  under  the 
projecting  crag  overhanging  the  sea:  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  attain  this ;  however,  by 
the  help  of  our  guide  wo  finally  prevailed, 
and  bad  the  satisfaction  of  standing  on  the 
narrow  ledge  within  a  few  feet  of  the  summit, 
which  was  a  cere  point.  The  ascent  had 
occupied  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  during  the 
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greater  part  of  which  time  we  had  been 
climbing  up  a  nearly  perpendicular  face  of 
rock,  the  ruggedness  of  which  formed  the 
only  means  of  conquering  the  difficulty. 

Here  we  were,  then,  on  the  Great  Skellig, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  cross,  standing,  or 
rather  balancing  on  a  crag  about  a  couple  of 
feet  broad,  and  some  eight  or  ten  lonff,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
The  stones,  as  they  were  loosened  from  the 
giddy  height,  fell  vertically  into  the  sea, 
which  is  upwards  of  ninety  fathoms  deep 
around  the  rock.  We  sat  down  with  our 
feet  dangling  over  the  precipice  in  a  line,  one 
before  the  other,  the  guide  being  outside, 
and  the  apex  of  the  cone  immediately  above 
us.  The  far-famed  cross  was  constructed  in 
the  rudest  manner,  and  was  affixed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  crag  on  which  we  were,  by 
means  of  a  large  iron  staple  encircling  the 
lower  limb.  The  wood  was  blanched  by 
time  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  ex- 
hibited on  that  part  nearest  the  rock  several 
specimens  of  the  ingenuity,  and  at  the  same 
time,  rashness  of  various  individuals,  in  the 
shape  of  initials,  and  in  some  few  instances, 
whole  names  carved  on  its  surface. 

I  no  longer  wondered  at  what  I  had  heard 
concerning  a  pilgrimage  to  the  cross  on  the 
Great  Skellig,  and  the  many  difficulties  and 
dangers  attendant  thereon,  for,  though  bless- 
ed with  the  strength  and  energy  of  youth,  I 
more  than  once  quailed  when  the  giving  way 
of  some  faithless  stone  occasioned  a  false 
step,  and  all  the  terrors  of  the  depth  below 
flashed  before  me.  Who  is  there  that  has 
not  felt  his  blood  grow  cold,  as,  standing  on 
some  giddy  height,  he  has  gazed  at  the  deep 
abyss,  whoso  gloomy  terrors  fascinate  while 
they  appal  ?  There  is  no  situation,  perhaps, 
in  which  the  mind  exhibits  so  great  an  ascen- 
dency over  the  body  as  the  above ;  and  we 
have  all  heard,  or  read,  of  the  most  extraordi« 
nary  effects  from  such  a  cause.  I  was  sitting 
entranced  as  it  were,  my  eyes  riveted  beneath, 
or  following  the  mazy  flight  of  some  sea-bird, 
that  seemed  like  a  flake  of  snow  borne  on 
the  breeze,  when  the  voice  of  our  guide,  who 
had  been  hitherto  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  his  dudeen,  or  short  pipe,  roused  me. 

"  Well,  gintlemin,  1  hope  ye  like  yer 
quarthers  ?  they're  airy  enough,  anyhow," 

"  You  may  say  that,  Tim  ;  and  high  enough 
too,"  responded  my  companion  ;  "  and  now 
suppose  we  drink  her  Majesty's  health  ?  You 
are  a  royal  subject,  I  hope,  Mr.  Healey  ?" 

"  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  yer  nonor,  and  why  not  ? 
we're  all  loyal  men  in  Kerry,  as  the  girls  will 
teU  ye." 
16 
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I  produced  my  flask ;  and  we  drank  the 
royal  toast,  and  made  it  circle  again  to  absent 
fri:nd8,  when  it  was  returned  to  me  as  empty 
as  the  day  it  first  commenced  its  travels. 

"  And  won't  you  kiss  the  crass  ?"  said  our 
jTuide,  as  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  sacred 
object. 

"Presently,  Tim,"  said  my  friend,  "but 
first  tell  us  the  story  concerning  the  poor 
fellow  that  yon  alluded  to." 

"  Oh !  certainly,  yer  honor ;"  and  Tim,  who 
evidently  desired  nothing  better,  gave  two  or 
three  preliminary  puffs,  and  then  recited  the 
following  tale,  which  well  merits  the  appel- 
jation  he  gave  it,  of 
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''You  must  know,  gintilmen,  that  some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  bit  of  a  gossoon, 
that  crass  before  yez  was  one  of  the  holy 
crasses  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  according  to 
Father  OToole — who,  rest  his  sowl !  is  now 
dead  and  gone — it  was  accounted  the  holiest 
crass  in  Kerry,  and  hundreds  used  to  come 
from  far  and  near  to  kiss  it.  A  priest  thin 
lived  in  one  of  the  cells  below,  and  used  to 
give  every  one  who  had  made  pinance  a 
paper  wid  absolution  for  their  sins ;  and,  by 
«U  accounts,  |he  had  a  fine  busy  time  of  it, 
Anyhow.  Now  it  happened,  just  thin,  whin 
the  crass  was  in  its  glory,  that  one  of  the 
tightest  and  gayest  lads  in  the  barony  lost  his 
heart  to  a  girl  who  might  have  bothered  an 
older  head  than  Barney  Dempsey's.  She 
was,  •indeed,  a  lovely  crathur,  wid  eyes  for  all 
the  world  like  two  diamonds ;  and  it  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  thim 
going  to  mass  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Well, 
the  coortin*  wint  on  smooth  and  fair,  and  it 
was  sittled  that  they  were  to  be  married  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  by  which  time  Barney 
would  be  raasther  of  a  snug  little  farm,  when, 
ali  of  a  sudden,  Mary — for  such  was  her 
name — tuk  sick,  and  all  the .  beauty  faded 
from  her  cheeks,  and  she  grew  thin  and  pale. 
Or  coorse  they  sint  for  the  doothor,  and  he 
gave  her  some  physic,  but  all  to  no  good,  as 
she  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  poor  Barney 
gave  her  up  for  all  the  same  as  dead.  Well, 
they  at  length  went  to  his  riverence.  Father 
0'Toole,and  asked  him  to  come  and  see  Mary 
To  be  sure,  he  did  come,  and  afther  confessing 
her,  he  called  Barney,  and  towld  him  he 
thought  he  could  do  her  good,  if  he  would  only 
do  what  he  said.  Yez  may  be  sure  Barney  pro- 
mised to  do  anything  he  could,  quick  enough. 

" '  Well,  thin,'  said  his  riverence,  'you 
must  go  to  the  crass  on  the  Great  Skellig, 
rind  afther  kissing  it  twice,  rub  a  small  cru- 


cifix, which  I  will  give  you,  agtn  it,  and  whio 
you  come  back,  you  must  give  it  to  Mary  to 
kiss,  and  thin  come  to  me.' 

"  Away  wint  Barney  that  very  night,  and 
the  following  morning  he  crassed  to  the  ialandf 
ascended  to  the  crass,  and  did  all  his  river- 
ence tould  him.  Well,  when  he  returned  he 
gave  Mary  the  small  crucifix,  and  she  had  no 
sooner  kissed,  it  than — glory  be  to  God  !— 
she  was  like  a  new  girl,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  was  as  blooming  as  if  she  had  niver 
been  ill  at  all  at  all.  Barney  wint  to  his 
riverence,  and  tould  him  how  much  better 
his  Mary  was,  and  was  going  to  thank  him^ 
whin  his  riverence  bid  him  hould  his  tonne 
— for  it  was  the  blessed  crass  there  berate 
yez  that  had  done  all.  Well,  yer  honors, 
time  wore  on,  and  the  day  settled  for  tlie 
marriage  was  close  at  hand,  whin,  ov  coorse, 
Barney  went  to  be  confessed,  and  tould  his 
riverence  that  he  was  going  to  be  married. 

"'Fair  and  aisy,'  said  Father  O'Toole ; 
'all  in  good  time,  Barney ;  but  you  roust  first 
do  pinance  for  your  sins.' 

"  '  By  all  means,'  said  Barney. 

"'Well,  thin,*  said  his  riverence,  'what 
would  you  think  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Great 
Skellig,  and  the  more  so  seeing  that  yoi 
ought  to  return  thanks  to  the  crass  for  its 
miraculous  cure  in  regard  of  Mary,  and  take 
care  to  riraimber  the  chapel,  Barney.* 

"  Barney  was  but  too  well  pleased  to  be 
able  to  get  so  clane  absolution,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  after  bidding  Mary  a  tinder 
farewell,  he  hurried  off,  and  the  weather 
being  calm,  arrived  at  the  rock  early  in  the 
afternoon.  As  the  year  was  in  its  fall,  there 
was  but  little  light  in  the  evening,  so  that 
Barney  had  to  make  great  haste.  On  his' 
way  up  he  stopped  to  talk  to  the  priest  for  a 
few  mmutes,  and,  promising  to  return  soon, 
commenced  his  perilous  pinance.  The  priest 
watched  him  as  he  climbed  the  precipice  with 
youthful  energy,  and  saw  him  gain  the  ledge 
in  safety.  His  anxiety  was  so  great  to  em- 
brace the  holy  object,  that  he  ran  hastily  for- 
ward, whin  the  priest  suddenly  missed  him,. 
and  had  barely  time  to  run  to  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  when  a  heavy  body  darted  past  him, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  waters  opened  to 
receive  poor  Barney.  He  had  made  a  false 
step,  and  fell  from  the  spot  where  yer  honor 
is  now  sitting." 

"  And  poor  Mary,  what  became  of  her?** 
I  asked. 

"  Ah,  yer  honor — poor  sowl ! — it  was  the 
death  of  her !  That  night  she  watched,  and 
watched,  and  the  morning  dawned  and  found 
her  still  alone.    Unable  to  bear  the  agony  of 
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tfraspense,  sbe  nnhed  to  tfce  coast,  and  6re 

long  her  straimng  eyes  beheld  a  boat  fast 

^ipproacfaing  the  shore  from  the  island.    It 

^rew  near,  bnt  her  lover  was  not  therein. 

questioned  the  crew,  wildly,  concerning 

lim  :  ihey  knew  her,  and  endeavored,  at  first, 

conceal  the  thrath — each  shrinking  from 

^^iselosing  the  fatal  reality.     But  'twas  of  no 

she  read  it  in  the  looks  of  all.    The 

Irtadful  certainty  came  before  her  in  all  its 

lorrors.    She  died,  sir,  bereft  of  reason ;  and 

Inmld  ye  ever  visit  the  village  of  Killimly, 

'«Q  will  see  in  the  churchyard  a  small  tomb- 

Cone,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Barney 

X^empsey,  and  his  bethrothed  Mary." 

"A  fatal  pilgrimage,  indeed,"  I  exclaimed, 
as  the  guide  concluded  the  foregoing  tale, 
^hich  we  have  given  to  our  readers  nearly 
as  we  heard  it.  "  And  you  say  it  was  from 
ibis  spot  he  was  precipitated  ?" 

"  Yes,  yer  honor,  just  here  ;  and  he  fell 
beyant  that  big  black  rock." 

I  cast  my  eyes  below,  but  quickly  with- 
drew them  from  the  fearful  depth.  The  huge 
waves,  as  they  broke  angrily  against  the 
gloomy  cliffs,  seemed  yawning  for  their  prey. 
"  Let  us  leave  this,  I  said  ;  a  proposition 
which  my  friend  gladly  echoed. 

"  Ov  coorse  yer  honors  will  kiss  the  crass 
first  ?"  exclaimed  our  guide. 

An  involuntary  shudder  came  over  me, 
•nd  1  felt,  if  my  very  existence  had  been  de- 
pending upon  it,  I  could  not  have  advanced 
•**other  step  on  the  crag. 


"  Not  I,  Tim  !"—••  Nor  I !"  said  my  friend. 

"  And  you  wouldn't  be  afther  going  away 
without  touching  it  even  ?" 

I  fear  our  resolutely  declining  to  make  any 
further  acquaintance  with  the  holy  relic, 
tended  to  alter  Mr.  Healey's  opinion  of  our 
courage  considerably  ;  at  least  so  I  deduced 
from  two  or  three  hints  he  threw  out. 

"  If  it  was  only  to  say  you  had  touched  it, 
yer  honor !" 

It  was,  however,  out  of  the  question ;  and 
we  put  an  end  to  our  guide's  entreaties  by 
at  once  commencing  the  descent.  This  occu- 
pied even  more  time  than  the  ascent,  but 
was  accomplished  in  safety.  The  fact  was, 
Tim's  story  had  a  strange  effect  on  our 
nerves,  and  I  often  wished  he  had  indulged 
us  with  it  when  we  were  in  a  less  periloos 
position.  We  found  our  crew  waiting  in  the 
boat,  and  were  soon  gazing  upwards  at  the 
cross,  which  was  fast  dwindling  to  a  mere 
speck.  The  evening  was  just  closing  as  we 
pulled  into  the  harbor  of  Valentia. 

That  night  the  cross  on  the  Great  Skellig 
was  often  before  me,  and  more  than  once  I 
felt  as  if  some  irresistible  impulse  urged  me 
towards  it;  and,  advancing  to  embrace  it, 
my  foot  made  a  false  step,  and  I  woke 
in  perfect  agony.  Never  did  poor  mortal 
welcome  the  first  rosy  streaks  of  morning 
more  than  I  did.  I  jumped  up,  hurried  on 
my  clothes,  and  rushing  to  the  beach,  was 
soon  breasting  the  waves  as  they  came  roll- 
ing in  from  the  Atlantic. 
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«  ^^B  late  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  Q.C.,  whose 

^*th,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82,  is  recorded 

^^^ave  occurred  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  on  the 

Z^^h  ult.,  was  formerly  a  Commissioner  in 

T^^J^kruptcy,  and  was  so  eminent  a  practi- 

^^aer  in  such  matters  that  for  many  years  he 

?^Hs  regarded  as  an  oracle  of  the  bankrupt 

I^Wg.    So  little  had  been  heard  of  him  of 

l^te  years,  that  many  of  his  quondam  friends 

^bored  under  the  impression  that  he  had 

long  ago  discharged  the  debt  of  nature.     It 

B  not  generally  known  that  this  distinguished 

awyer  was  the  fourth  son  of  John,  fourth 


Earl  of  Sandwich,  by  Miss  Margaret  Reay,  a 
celebrated  beauty  of  her  day.  The  melan- 
choly fate  of  this  lady  inspired  the  deepest 
public  interest  at  the  time,  and  the  whole 
affair  has  been  justly  styled  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  extraordinary  love  tales  ever 
recorded,  so  much  so  that  it  has  often  struck 
us  with  astonishment  that,  in  these  novel 
manufacturing  and  ready-reading  days,  none 
of  the  novelists  who  cater  so  strangely  at 
times  for  the  public  taste  have  seized  upon 
the  ample  materials  this  case  affords  as  the 
groundwork  for  a  book  of  lasting  and  mtense 
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iDterest.  Miss  Margaret  Reay,  the  mother 
of  the  late  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  staj-maker  in  Covent-garden, 
and  served  her  apprenticeship  to  a  mantna- 
maker,  in  George's-court,  St.  John's-laoe, 
Clerkenwcli.  Having,  during  her  appren- 
ticeship, attracted  the  attention  of  Lord 
Sandwich,  he  took  her  under  his  protection, 
and  treated  her  from  that  period  until  her 
melancholy  assassination  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  affection,  which  was  smcerely 
returned  hy  Miss  Reay,  until  her  introduction 
by  his  Lordship  to  a  young  ensign  of  the 
68th  regiment,  then  in  command  of  a  recruit- 
ing party  at  Huntingdon,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  stands  Hitchenbrook,  the 
splendid  mansion  of  the  noble  house  of  Mon- 
tagu. Mr.  James  Hackman,  the  wretched 
but  highly  gifted  hero  of  this  sad  narrative, 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  introduction, 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  mistress  of 
his  noble  host,  and  his  passion  increased  with 
the  daily  opportunities  afforded  him  by  the 
invitations  he  received  to  his  Lordship's 
table.  With  the  object  of  continuing  his 
assiduous  attentions  to  this  lady,  and  the 
hope  of  ultimately  engaging  her  affections, 
he  quitted  the  army,  and  taking  holy  orders 
obtained  the  living  of  Wiverton,  in  Norfolk, 
only  a  few  months  prior  to  the  commission  of 
that  crime  which  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 
That  Miss  Reay  had  given  some  encourage- 
ment to  his  fiery  passion  cannot  be  denied  ; 
the  tenor  of  their  correspondence  clearly 
proves  it ;  but  gratitude  towards  the  Earl  and 
prudential  motives  respecting  the  welfare  of 
her  children  induced  hi'r  afterwards  to  refuse 
the  offer  of  the  Rev.  gentleman's  hand,  and 
to  intimate  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
discontinuing  his  visits  for  their  mutual  in- 
terest and  their  peace  of  mind. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  sudden  and  un- 
expected termination  of  his  long  cherished 
and  most  ardent  passion,  no  doubt  can  exist 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  carefully 
perused  the  highly  interesting  correspond- 
ence between  the  parties,  puplished  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Hubert  Croft,  in  a  volume 
entitled  **  Love  and  Madness,''  that  Mr. 
Hackman's  mind  became  unsettled,  and  with- 
out meditating  a  crime  which,  properly 
speaking,  could  scarcely  be  fairly  classed  in 
the  category  of  murder,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  became  weary  of  his  own  life ;  and 
finally,  though  without  distinct  premedita- 
tion, determined  that  she  whom  he  loved  so 
passionately  should  share  his  fate.  At  this 
time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackman  was  lodging  in 
Buke's-court,  St.  Martin's-laue,  and  the  Fatal 


day,  April  7,  17?0,  was  occupied  all  the 
morning  in  reading  Blair's  Sermons ;  but  in  tiM 
evening,  as  he  was  walking  towards  the  Ad- 
miralty, he  saw  Miss  Reay  pass  in  her  coMh, 
accompanied  by  Signora  Galli.  He  followed 
and  discovered  that  she  alighted  at  Covent- 
garden  Theatre,  whither  she  went  to  witness 
the  performance  of  Love  in  a  Village.  Mr. 
HacKman  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  arm- 
ing himself  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  went  back 
to  the  theatre,  and  when  the  performance 
was  over,  as  Miss  Reay  was  stepping  into  her 
coach,  he  took  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  one  of 
which  he  discharged  at  her  and  killed  her  on 
the  spot,  and  the  other  at  himself,  which  did 
not,  however,  take  effect.  He  then  beat 
himself  about  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of 
the  pistol  in  order  to  destroy  himself,  but 
was  eventually,  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  se- 
cured and  carried  before  Sir  John  Fielding, 
who  committed  him  to  Tothillfields  Bride- 
well, and  afterwards  to  Newgate,  where  he 
was  narrowly  watched  to  prevent  his  commit- 
ting suicide.  He  was  shortly  after  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  before  the  celebrated  Justice 
Blackstone,  author  of  the  **  Commentaries,*' 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at 
Tyburn  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  where  lie 
suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  with  all 
the  firmness  becoming  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian  who  felt  that  he  had  committed  an 
irreparable  injury,  and  that  his  life  was  justly 
forfeited  to  the  outraged  laws  of  his  countiy, 
although  he  persisted  to  the  last  that  the  Idea 
of  murdering  the  woman  he  so  fondly  loved 
originated  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  and 
never  was  or  could  have  been  premeditated. 
One  circumstance  in  this  slight  narrattTC 
which  redounds  so  highly  to  the  honor  of 
the  party  most  aggrieved  in  this  sad  aflkii 
must  not  be  omitted.  Lord  Sandwich,  with  a 
noblemindcdness  rarely  exemplified  in  eocfa 
extreme  cases  of  injury  to  the  pride  and  sen- 
sibility of  man,  wrote  to  Mr.  Hackman  aftei 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him : 

»*  7th  April,  1779. 

"  If  the  murderer  of  Mibs wishes  to  live 

the  inun  he  has  most  injured  will  use  all  his  bk- 
lerest  to  procure  his  life." 

The  prisoner  replied  the  same  day  : 

**  Condemned  Ceil  in  Newgate. 
"  The  murderer  of  her  whom  he  preferred,  fiir 
preferred,  to  life,  suspects  the  hand  from  which  he 
has  jast  received  such  an  offer  as  he  neither  de- 
sires nor  deserves.  His  wishes  are  for  death,  not 
for  life.  One  wish  be  has— could  he  be  pardoned 
in  this  world  by  the  man  be  has  most  injured— 
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oh,  ray  Lord,  when  I  meet  her  in  another  work!, 
enable  me  to  tell  her — if  departed  spirits  are  not 
ignorant  of  earthly  thinffs— that  you  forgive  us 
Mth,  and  that  you  will  oe  a  father  to  her  dear 
children.*' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the 


noble  Earl  did  faithfully  comply  with  the 
dying  wishes  of  the  wretched  man,  and  was 
a  good  and  generous  father  to  all  the  children 
of  this  connection »  of  whom  the  learned  gen- 
tleman just  deceased  was  one. — Morning 
Post. 


-**' 
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EPITAPHS    AND    GRAVE-YARDS. 


BT    F.    LAWRENCE. 


**  Ifan  u  A  noble  aniiiia],  splendid  in  ashes,  pompous  in  the  grave.** — Sut  Thomas  Bbownk 


•*  Victory,  or  Westminster  Abbey  1 "  was 

Mhe  exclamation  of  Commodore  Nelson,  when, 

^mring  the  great  contest  with  the  Spanish 

4lleet,  under  Sir  John  Jervis,  on  the  14th 

■IFebmary,  1797,  he  sprang  from  a  captured 

teasel  at  the  head  of  an  intrepid  boarding 

^jpmrij,  and  seized  another  ship  from  the  as- 

^tonisbed  and  terrified  enemy.     '*  A  grave  in 

"•he  Abbey" — too  often  an  tarly  grave — is, 

Sn  like  manner,  the  great  ambition  and  reward 

^>f  the  English  statesman.     To  be  carried,  a 

lifeleBS  corpse,  through  long  lines  of  formal 

^noamers,  and  interred  in  that  stately  pile,  is 

^bhe  gorgeous  vision  which  cheers  him  at  his 

^;K)et  of  duty,  and  stimulates  the  exhausted 

^energies  of  mind  and  body.    The  neglected 

^ouui  of  genius,  consigned  during  his  life-time 

'^o  penury  and  wretchedness,  is  indemnified 

9or  his  sufferings  (in  the  world's  opinion)  by 

^  bust  in  Poet's  Corner,  as  in  the  memorablo 

mostance  of  the  author  of  Hudibras,  on  the 

^Hrection  of  whose  monument  in  Westminster 

Abbey  the  following  graphic  and  sarcastic 

lines  were  written  : — 

"Whilst  Butler,  needy  wretch !  was  yet  alive, 

No  generous  patron  woold  a  dinner  give ; 

See  liim,  when  starvM  to  death,  and  tamed  to  dust, 

Presented  with  a  monumental  bust. 

The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown  ; 

He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received — a  stone. 

'*  To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,"  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  has  it,  "  has  been  always  the 


characteristic  infirmity  of  the  noblest  and 
most  active  minds.**  Nay,  even  weaker  men 
exult  in  the  idea  of  handing  down  to  distant 
generations,  by  means  of  the  sepulchral  me- 
morial, some  slight  record  of  their  existence. 
Whilst  these  feelings  are  so  strongly  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  it  is  reasonable  enough 
that  our  meditations  should  often  turn  on 
"  graves  and  epitaphs  ;**  and  though  the  sub- 
ject is  not  recommended  by  novelty — though 
it  is  a  topic  with  which  every  one  is  in  some 
degree  familiar — we  trust  that  our  readers 
will  pardon  us  for  attempting  to  string  toge- 
ther a  few  remarks  upon  English  epitaphs, 
and  upon  grave-yards  in  England  and  else- 
where. The  theme,  we  know,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  inviting  one,  but  bearing  in 
mind  how  much  has  been  written  upon  it,  we 
intend  to  confine  our  observations  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

It  will  not  surprise  those  who  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  subject  we  have  started »  that 
we  first  invite  their  attention  to  scenes  which 
they  have  often  visited.  We  say,  '*  often 
vidiied,*'  because  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
wherever  the  tombs  and  sepulchral  memorials 
of  our  greatest  men  are  grouped  together, 
every  Englishman  with  a  spark  of  national 
pride  in  his  bosom  will  occasionally  love  to 
linger.  In  treating,  therefore,  of  the  epitaphs 
in  our  great  metropolitan  cathedrals,  we  shall 
consider  our  readers  to  be  treading  with  us 
over  familiar  ground ;  although  it  is  ground 
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tat  too  interestiag  for  us  to  omit  to  noliee,  or 
even  to  pass  lightly  over.  Tlie  memorials  of 
English  northies  in  Weatmioster  Abbey  fnid 
St.  Paul's  are  of  all  moaumeuU  ia  this  great 
city  the  lagt  we  ifould  see  perish.  It  may 
be  a  qiiestioD  whether  such  memorials  are 
well  placed  witbja  the  walls  of  a  calhedrel, 
or  whether  they  could  not  with  greater  pro- 
priety be  depoaited  elsewhere  ;  but  tbis  is  a 
poiut  which,  though  of  much  importauce,  we 
feel  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  us  to  discnsa 

The  best  epitaphs,  according  to  our  notion, 
are  generally  the  shortest  and  the  plainest. 
In  no  description  of  composition  is  elaborate 
and  highly  ornate  phraseology  so  much  out 
of  place.  Where  a  world-wide  reputation 
has  been  achieved  by  the  illuslrions  dead,  the 
inscription  of  the  name  alone,  with  the  addi- 
tion perhaps  of  a  date,  (as  many  instances 
might  be  cited  to  prove,)*  is  often  calculated 
to  produce  n  more  impressive  effect  than  an 
ostentations  epitaph.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  simple  words, 

CATauniE  THE  Great  to  Peteh  the  Fihst, 

inscribed  upon  the  monument  erected  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  to  the  memory 
of  Peter  the  Great,  arrogant  as  they  are, 
contain  tbe  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
And,  in  like  manner,  amongst  the  most  im- 
pressive memorials  in  Westminster  Abbey 
are  the  words,  "  0  rare  Ben  Jonson, ' 
chiselled  beneath  tho  great  playwright's  bust, 
and  the  name  of  J.  Dhydkn,  with  the  date 
of  bis  birth  and  death,  and  Lhe  simple  state- 
ment, that  the  tomb  on  which  it  is  inscribed 
was  erected,  in  1720,  by  John  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  We  doubt  whether 
tbe  effect  of  the  Tatter  would  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  the  couplet  which 
was  written  for  il  by  Pope,  admirable  as  that 
couplet  is : 


Among  the  best  epitaphs  to  be  met  with 
in  the  interesting  portion  of  the  Abbey  known 
»a  Poet's  Corner,  we  nre  inclined  to  number 
that  on  Edmund  Spenser,  which  corabinea  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  dignity 
and  eimplicily,  nod  possesses  a  character  of 


liu  torth  and  deat 


t'  and  tbe  d>t<  of 


ita  own  which  at  wee  attrKta  attMitioq. 
The  monument  upon  which  it  appears  had 
been  originally  erected  by  Anne,  CountMS 
of  Dorset  and  having  fallen  into  decay,  waa 
restored,  in  1768,  precisely  in  its  old  form  :— 

Here  lyes  (expecting  the  second 
Comminfie  of  oor  Ssriour  Christ 
jEstis)  tEe  body  of  Edmond  Spencer, 
The  Prince  of  Poets  in  hii  tyme. 
Whose  divine  spirrit  needs  noe 
Other  witneaae  than  the  works 
Which  he  left  behiode  him. 
He  was  borne  in  London  in  theyeare  1653, 
And  died  in  tbe  year  lfi98. 

The  epitaph  of  l£chnel  Drayton,  another 
of  the  Elisabethan  poets,  said  by  some  to  be 
the  compoulion  of  B^n  Jooaon,  and  by 
others  of  Quarles,  has  also  a  species  of  quaint 
beauty  and  solemnity  about  it  which  ruaei 
it  above  the  ordinary  level.  It  was  originally 
set  in  gilt  letters : — 

UicHAEL  Draitok,  Esq. 
A  memoivble  poet  of  this  age. 
Exchanged  his  laurel!  for  a  crowne  of  glorye, ' 
Ao-  1631. 
Doe,  |Houe  marUe !  let  thy  reader*  knows 
What  they  and  what  their  children  owe 
To  Dkutdh's  name,  whose  aicred  dnat 
We  recommend  snto  thy  tbust  : 
Protect  bis  memory,  and  preserve  his  storye,  , 
Remaine  a  laslinge  monament  of  his  glorye ; 
And  when  Ihy  ruines  shall  diaclaime 
To  be  (he  Iresa'rerof  hia  name. 
His  name  that  cannot  fade  aball  be 
An  everlasting  monument  to  thee. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Latin  epitaphs  in 
Westminster  Abbey  are  much  to  our  taste, 
nor  can  we,  under  any  circumstances,  reoom- 
mend  the  use  of  a  dead  language  in  funeral 
inscriptions.  One  Latin  epitaph,  however, 
we  cannot  pass  over,  namely,  that  to  the 
memory  of  Oliver  Goldamith,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson — a  noble  and  scholar-like  prodoe- 
tion,  dictated  by  genuine  affection,  and  foil 
of  grace  and  tenderness.  In  the  delineation 
of  ibe  personal  and  literary  character  of  hk 
deceiised  friend,  we  recognise  all  the  grander 
trails  of  honeat  Samuel's  loving  heart  end 
powerful  pen.  Nothing  can  be  in  better 
taste  than  his  just  and  generous  commenda- 
tion of  his  friend's  genius  : — 

Affectuum  potent  et  ienis  Dominator  ; 
Ingenio  anbliniia — vividuw,  verasiilisj 
Oralione  grand  ia,  nitidus,  venuttus. 

To  return  to  the  Engilsh  epitaphs  in  the 
Abbey,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  iu 
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and  simplicity  is  that  on  Poroell, 
dw  composer,  which  is  reputed,  on  the  an- 
tbority  of  Malone,  to  have  been  the  compo- 
silioQ  of  Dry  den.  It  is  certainly  not  un- 
worthy of  his  pen : — 

Here  lyes 

Henry  Pubcell,  Esq., 

Who  left  thia  life, 

And  is  gone  to  that  blessed  place 

Where  only  his  Harmony 

Can  be  exceeded. 

Obi  it  21  die  Novembris 

Anno  iEtatis  suae  37 

Annoque  Domini  1696. 

Among  the  more  modern  iDscriptions,  those 
upon  the  great  engineers,  James  Watt  and 
Thomas  Telford,  are  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  The  former  is  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Brougham,  and  is  justly  admired  for  its  noble 
mad  expressive  phraseology : — 

Not  to  perpetuate  a  name, 
Which  must  endure  while  the  peaceful  arts 

flourish, 

But  to  show 

That  mankind  have  learned  to  know  those 

Who  best  deserve  their  gratitude, 

The  King, 

His  ministers,  and  many  of  the  nobles 

And  commoners  of  the  realm 

Raised  this  monument  to 

James  Watt, 

Who,  directing  the  force  of  an  original  genius, 

Early  exercised  in  philosophic  research, 

To  the  improvement  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

Enlarged  the  resources  of  his  country, 

Increased  the  power  of  man, 

And  rose  to  eminent  place 

■^^fflon^  thn  most  illustrious  followers  of  science, 

And  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world. 

'  The  inscription  upon  Telford's  monument 
^  equally  chaste  and  beautiful.  After 
^vinff  his  name  and  the  dates  of  his  birth 
~  death,  it  presents  this  noble  summary  of 
life  and  character : — 


The  orphan  son  of  a  shepherd,  self-educated, 

He  raised  himself, 

By  his  extraordinary  talents  and  integrity, 

Jfrom  the  humble  condition  of  an  operative  mason. 

And  became  one  of  the 

Most  eminent  Civil  Engineers  of  the  age. 

This  marble  has  been  erected  near  the  spot 

Where  his  remains  are  deposited. 

By  the  friends  who  revered  his  virtues, 

Bot  his  noblest  monuments  are  to  be  found 

amongst 
The  great  public  works  of  his  country. 

Erery  visitor  to  Westminster  Abbey  will 
jroferently  pause  before  the  magnificent  ceno- 


taph of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  which, 
though  somewhat  too  confused  and  elaborate 
in  its  artistic  decorations,  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  fl^eat  services  of  the  greatest  of  English 
ministers.  Having  achieyed  a  higher  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman  and  orator  than  any  other 
public  man  which  his  country  had  produced, 
and  having  fallen,  as  it  were,  in  her  service, 
the  national  gratitude  was  displayed  in  an 
unprecedented  manner  by  the  honors  paid  to 
hb  memory.  His  body  lay  in  state  for  three 
days  in  the  painted  chamber  in  the  House  of 
Lords — his  public  funeral  exceeded  in  splen- 
dor the  obsequies  of  princes  of  the  blood — 
his  debts  were  paia  by  the  nation — and 
finally,  the  stately  tomb  to  which  we  have 
drawn  attention  was  placed  over  his  remams. 
The  inscription  upon  it,  whilst  exceedingly 
plain  and  simple,  is  impressive  and  appro- 
priate : — 

Erected  by  the  King  and  Parliament, 

As  a  testimony  to 

The  Virtues  and  Ability 

of 

WiLLUM  Pm,  £a£L  of  Chatham, 

During  whose  administration,  in  the  reigns  of 

George  II.  and  Greorge  III. 

Divine  Providence 

Exalted  Great  BriUin 

To  a  height  of  Prosperity  and  Glory 

Unknown  in  any  former  age. 

Of  the  poetical  epitaphs  in  the  Abbey 
some  of  the  most  important  are  by  Alexan- 
der Pope.  Like  everything  else  that  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen,  they  are  highly  pol- 
ished and  carefully  written,  but,  viewed  as 
monumental  inscriptions,  entirely  undistin- 
guished for  any  striking  excellence.  Among 
the  best  of  them  is  that  on  the  Honorable 
James  Craggs,  a  secretary  of  state,  rather 
discreditably  mixed  up  with  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  :— 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,, yet  in  honor  clear ! 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  ; 

Ennobled  by  Himself,  by  all  approved, 

Praised,  wept,  and  honored  by  the  Muse  he  loved. 

The  epitaph  on  Gay  is  interesting  as  a 
tribute  of  friendship,  and  for  the  faithful 
portrait  which  it  presents  of  that  pleasant 
and  amiable  poet.  The  simplicity  of  his 
character  is  admirably  delineated  in  the  first 
couplet : — 

Of  manners  gentle,  and  afiections  mild, 
In  toit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 
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Taken  altogether  it  is  a  most  beantifiil  and 
appropriate  corapositioD,  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  monument  on  which  it  ap- 
pears should  be  disfigured  by  the  doggerel 
lines,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Gay  him- 
self, and  inscribed  on  the  ledge  just  above 
Pope's  epitaph : — 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  thiogs  ebow  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it. 

Ths  epitaph  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  dram- 
atist, (also  by  Pope,)  has  been  much  ad- 
mired for  the  pathos  of  the  concluding  lines, 
the  beauty  of  which,  however,  it  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  was  considerably  marred  by  a 
plain  prosaic  circumstance,  which  proves  the 
danger  of  assuming  facts  even  in  poetical 
compositions.  The  monument  is  commem- 
orative of  the  poet  and  of  his  only  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Fane,  Esquire.  His  wid- 
ow survived  him,  and  her  mconsolable  af- 
fliction was  beautifully  depicted  by  Pope : — 

To  these  so  mourned  in  death,  so  loved  in  life, 
The  childless  parent,  and  the  widowed  wife, 
With  tears  inscribes  this  monumental  stone, 
That  holds  their  ashes,  and  expects  her  men. 

Almost,  however,  before  "  the  monumen- 
tal stone"  was  finished,  the  disconsolate  wid- 
ow dried  her  eyes,  and  married  a  gallant 
colonel  of  dragoons,  without  considering  that 
she  was  spoiling  the  beauty  of  her  husband's 
epitaph.  So  much  for  poetical  prophecy 
and  female  constancy ! 

Among  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  false 
taste  and  imbecility  in  the  monumental  in- 
scriptions in  Westminster  Abbey,  we  must 
specify,  before  we  pass  on,  that  on  the  tomb 
of  David  Garrick.  The  tomb  itself  has  been 
described  as  "  a  theatrical  conceit,  of  which 
the  design  exhibits  neither  taste  nor  inven- 
tion."* The  epitaph  was  the  production  of 
Pratt,  the  author  of  Harvest  Home  and 
other  lucubrations  which  have  long  since 
been  consigned  to  the  tomb  t)f  the  Capulets ; 
and  both  epitaph  and  monument  arc  thus 
spoken  of  by  Charles  Lamb  in  the  Essays  of 
Elia,  Alluding  principally  to  the  eccentric 
attitude  of  the  actor's  cfligy,  he  observes: 
"  Though  I  would  not  go  so  far,  with  some 
good  Catholics  abroad,  as  to  shut  players  al- 
together out  of  consecrated  ground,  yet  I 
own  I  was  not  a  little  scandalized  at  the  in- 
troduction of  theatrical  nirs  and  gestures 
into  a  place  set  apart  to  remind  us  of  the 


•**  Worthies  of  EDgland,**  by  Geo.  Lewis  Smythe, 
1850. 


saddest  realities.  Going  nearer,  I  found  in- 
scribed under  this  burlesque  figure  a  farrago 
of  false  thought  and  nonsense."  The  far- 
rago in  question  is  in  verse,  and  represents 
Shakspearo  and  Garrick  as  "  twin  star8'*(l) 
who  as  long  as  time  shall  last  are  to  "  irra- 
diate earth  with  a  beam  divine." 

There  are  but  few  epitaphs  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral — the  other  great  resting-place  of 
our  illustrious  dead — which  we  deem  worthy 
of  remark  or  reproduction.  The  best  in  the 
whole  edifice,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect 
compositions  of  its  kind,  is  the  well-known 
inscription  commemorative  of  its  renowned 
architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren : — 

Subditus  conditur  hujus  Ecclesias  et  Urbis 
Conditor,  Christopherus  Wren,  qui  vixit 
Annos  ultra  nonaginta,  non  sibi,  sed 
Bono  publico.     Lertnr^  si  monufnentum  requiris^ 

Circumspice* 

We  need  not  point  out  the  beauties  of  this 
celebrated  epitaph — its  terseness  of  phra- 
seology, (to  which  no  translation  could  do 
justice,)  its  suggestiveness,  grandeur,  and 
dignity.  Another  Latin  epitaph  in  St.  Paul's 
is  also  deserving  of  notice,  both  on  account 
of  its  merit,  and  the  individual  it  commem- 
orates. We  allude  to  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  written 
by  the  famous  scholar.  Dr.  Parr. 

Of  the  English  inscriptions  in  this  Cathe- 
dral, the  only  one  which  seems  to  possess 
any  striking  character,  is  that  on  the  menu* 
raent  of  the  philanthropist,  John  Howard. 
It  concludes  with  the  well-known  sentence: 
**  He  trod  an  open  and  unfrequented  path  to 
immortality,  in  the  ardent  and  unremitting 
exercise  of  Christian  charity.  May  this  trib- 
ute to  his  fame  excite  an  emulation  of  his 
truly  glorious  achievements." 

From  the  remarks  we  have  made,  and  tlM 
few  illustrations  we  have  selected  from  no- 
torious sources,  it  will  be  concluded  that  it 
is  no  very  easy  matter  to  produce  a  good 
epitaph.  Great  practice  in  the  art  of  com- 
position is  required — great  power  of  conden- 
sation— and  the  exercise  of  rare  judgment 
and  discrimination.  In  their  efforts  at  epi- 
taph-writing, few  English  poets  have  appeared 
to  great  aa vantage.  One  or  two  perfect 
specimens,  indeed,  we  do  possess,  but  the 
success  of  a  single  writer  must  be  set  off 
against  the  failure  of  a  great  many  others. 
Of  our  good  epitaphs,  the  very  best,  in  onr 
opinion,  is  that  on  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Pembroke,  the  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
by  Ben  Jonson.    Although  it  has  been  often 
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<IBoted,  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
eiclnde  it  from  oar  selections  : — 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  ail  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Fair,  and  wise,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee. 

Delicacy  of  expression,  and  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  thought,  are  united  in  this  exqui- 
site production.  Another  of  Jonson*s  epi- 
taphs, although  more  rugged  in  versification, 
is  also  deserving  of  quotation  : — 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  virtue  as  could  die  ; 
Which,  when  alive,  did  vigor  give 
To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live. 
If  she  had  a  single  fault. 
Leave  it  buried  in  Ihis  vault. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  Pope's  epitaphs.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  ap- 
pear to  us  tame  and  insipid,  and  character- 
ned  by  a  false  taste.  We  would,  however, 
except  from  this  censure  the  well-known 
cooplet  designed  for  the  monument  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  which  dignity  of  language, 
and  boldness  of  conception,  are  strikingly 
blended : — 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night ;— 
God  said,  "  Let  Newton  be  !'^  and  all  was  light. 

David  Garrick  is  the  author  of  some  very 
good  and  characteristic  epitaphs.  The  best 
of  them,  to  our  taste,  is  that  upon  Claudius 
Philips,  the  musician,  who  lived  and  died  in 
great  poverty.  It  was  for  some  time  as- 
cribed to  Dr.  Johnson,  but  is  now  clearly. es- 
tablished to  have  been  the  production  of 
Garrick : — 

Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  and  hapless  love, 
Rest  here,  distress  d  by  poverty  no  more, 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  ho  oft  before ; 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 

V 

Another  of  Garrick's  most  celebrated  ep- 
itaphs, is  that  on  Mr.  Havard,  the  comedi- 
an, who  died  in  1778.  It  is  described  by 
the  author  as  a  tribute  "  to  the  memory  of 
a  character  he  long  knew  and  respected." 
Whatever  its  merits  as  a  composition,  the 
professional  metaphor  introduced  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  sadly  out  of  place : — 


**  An  honest  man's  the  nobleet  work  of  God." 

Havard,  from  sorrow  rest  beneath  this  stone  ; 
An  honest  man — beloved  as  soon  as  known ; 
Uowe'er  defective  in  the  mimic  art, 
In  real  life  he  justly  played  his  part ! 
The  noblest  character  lie  acted  well, 
And  heaven  applauded  when  the  curtain  fell. 

The  epitaph  on  William  Hogarth,  in  Chis- 
wick  Churchyard,  (also  by  uarrick,)  is  in 
far  better  taste  : — 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 
Whose  pictnrM  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart ! 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear : — 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth's  honor'd  dust  lies  here. 

Some  distinguished  men  have  amused 
themselves  in  their  life-time,  by  inditing  ep- 
itaphs for  themselves.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  the  great  lawyer  and  orientalist,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  have  left  us  characteristic  per- 
formances of  this  kind  in  prose,  and  from 
Matthew  Prior  we  have  a  mock-serious  ep- 
itaph in  verse.  The  latter  composition  has 
been  often  quoted,  but  its  author  was  so 
great  a  master  of  terse,  epigrammatic  ex- 
pression, that  it  will  bear  repetition  : — 

Nobles  and  Heralds,  by  your  leave, 
Here  lie  the  bones  of  Slat  the  w  Prior  ; 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 

Can  Bourbon  or  Nasj^au  go  higher  ? 

Written  in  the  same  spirit,  but  superior  in 
tone  and  quality,  is  the  following  epitaph 
"  on  a  poor,  but  honest  man,"  the  author- 
ship of  which  is  unknown  to  us : — 

Stop,  reader,  here,  and  deign  to  look 

On  one  without  a  name, 
Ne'er  enter'd  in  the  ample  book 

Of  fortune  or  of  fame. 

Studious  of  peace,  he  hated  strife, 

Meek  virtues  fill'd  his  breast; 
His  coat  of  arms,  "  a  spotless  life," 

**  An  honest  heart"  his  crest. 

f 

Quartered  therewith  was  innocence. 

And  thus  his  motto  ran : 
**  A  conscience  void  of^U  ofience, 

Before  both  God  and  man." 

In  the  great  day  of  wrath,  though  pride 

Now  scorns  his  pedigree. 
Thousands  shall  wish  they'd  been  allied 

To  this  great  family. 
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The  identical  thought  contaiDed  in  Prior's 
epitaph  is  ludicrously  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  taken  from  a  monument 
erected  in  1703,  in  the  New  Church  hury- 
ing-ground  of  Dundee,  to  the  memory  of 
J.  R.  :— 

Here  lies  a  Man, 
Com'd  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;* 
If  any  will  climb  higher, 
I  give  him  leave. 

Amongst  our  poetical  epitaphs,  of  the 
more  polished  and  elaborate  class,  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  two  by  the  poet  Mason ; 
one  of  them  being  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  in  Bristol  Oathedral,  and  the  other 
on  a  young  lady  named  Drummond,  in  the 
church  of  Brodsworth,  Yorkshire.  We  have 
only  space  for  the  latter : — 

Mere  sleeps  what  once  was  beauty,  once  was 
grace; 

Grace,  that  with  tenderness  and  sense  combined 
To  form  that  harmony  of  soul  and  fac^, 

Where  beauty  shines  the  mirror  of  the  mind. 

Such  was  tlie  maid  that,  in  the  morn  of  youth. 
In  virgin  innocence,  in  nature's  pride, 

Blest  with  each  art  that  owes  its  charms  to  truth, 
Sank  in  her  father's  fond  embrace,  and  died. 

He  weeps ;  O  venerate  the  holy  tear ! 

Faith  lends  her  aid  to  ease  affliction's  load ; 
The  parent  mourns  his  child  upon  the  bier, 

The  Christian  yields  an  angel  to  his  (xod. 

Of  whimsical  and  satirical  epitaphs, — some 
actually  inscribed  upon  the  tombstone,  and 
others  merely  written  and  intended  for 
pasquinades, — a  large  collection  might  be 
made.  We  must  admit  that  we  have  our- 
selves little  taste  for  these  anomalous  compo- 
sitions, nor  do  we  consider  it  creditable  to 
the  national  character,  that  so  many  English 
churchyards  can  be  pointed  out  where  they 
occur.  Within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the 
grave, — in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
awful  realities  of  death, — it  would  be  thought 
that  few  men  would  care  to  jest.  Neverthe- 
less, experience  proves  that  there  are  those 
who  will  make  even  the  sad  paraphernalia  of 
the  tomb  the  subject  of  mirth  and  pleasantry : 
witness  the  epitaph  designed  for  the  tomb 
of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  distinguished  as  a 
dramatist  and  architect,  and  reflecting  on  his 
achievements  in  the  latter  capacity : — 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

The  original  of  the  following  not  very  gal- 


lant production  is  to  be  found  amoq 
epigrams  of  Boileau : 

Here  lies  my  wife ;  there  let  her  lie: 
She  is  at  rest— and  so  am  I. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  this  was  ew 
graved  upon  a  tombstone,  either  in  its  £ 
or  English  dress ;  but  the  following  dO] 
lines  are  said  to  have  been  actually  < 
from  a  slab  in  an  English  church  :--- 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Sarah  Sexton, 
Who  as  a  wife  did  never  vex  one  ; 
We  can't  say  that  for  her  at  the  next  stc 

The  following  effort  of  rustic  wit  (?) 
known  to  have  appeared  on  a  tombst 
Essex : — 

Here  lies  the  man  Richard, 

And  Mary  his  wife ; 
Their  surname  was  Pritchard ; 

They  lived  without  strife  ; 
And  the  reason  was  plain  : 

They  abounded  in  riches, 
They  no  care  had  nor  pain, 

And  the  wife  wore  the  breechet. 

We  will  not,  however,  multiply  exi 
of  these  compositions.  Doggerel  lines 
description  we  have  quoted  have  often 
their  way  into  print,  and  we  have  sc 
one  or  two  of  the  least  offensive,  as  exi 
of  oddity  and  eccentricity.  It  may  be  ( 
however,  that  compliments  almost  as  s' 
as  this  sort  of  satire  have  been  som 
engraved  upon  tombstones  ;  as  in  the  ( 
ing  flattering  epitaph  on  a  beautiful 
lady  :— 

Sleep  soft  in  dust,  wait  the  Almighty's  y 
Then  rise  unchanged,  and  be  an  angel « 

From  the  subject  of  epitaphs  to  t 
grave-yards  and  cemeteries,  the  tranti 
so  easy  and  natural,  that  we  are  temp 
enlarge  the  limits  of  our  paper,  for  th 
pose  of  making  a  few  observations 
them.  We  have  somewhere  met  wil 
remark  that  national  peculiarities  and  c 
teristics  are  nowhere  more  striking] 
played,  than  in  burial-places  and  monu 
inscriptions.  Perhaps  the  theory  is  (u 
and  if  carried  to  its  full  extent  unte 
but  it  receives  some  support  from  the 
of  sentiment  which  we  meet  with  in  a  ] 
cemetery,  and  also  from  some  of  the  fi 
of  an  English  churchyard,  where  the  ep 
though  little  distinguished  for  taste  or  i 
are    generally  expressive    of    honest 
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lieartineM  of  aflfoction.  In  Scotland,  also,  it 
has  been  observed,  tbat  the  plain  and  mas- 
sire  grave-stones  harmonize  with  and  illus- 
trate the  deep-seated  and  rugged  piety  of 
the  people ;  whilst  in  Ireland,  the  ill-tended 
and  slovenly  burial-places  symbolize  the  un- 
steadiness of  the  Celtic  character.  But,  bow- 
ever  this  may  be — and  the  notion  is  hardly 
worth  dilating  on — we  invite  our  readers  to 
consider  with  us  for  a  few  moments  the  merits 
and  defects  of  our  present  arrangements,  in 
ciiy,  town  and  country,  for  the  interment  of 
the  dead. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  protest,  In  com- 
mon  we  hope  with    all    sensible  persons, 
against  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed to  such  a  fearful  extent,  of  burying 
the  dead  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  pop- 
olous  towns  and  cities,  and  of  continuing  the 
use  of  over-crowded  churchyards,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  human  habitations.     We  be- 
lieve the  practice  to  be  both  revolting  and 
Xinnecessary,  and  we  protest  against  it  in  the 
name   of  expediency,  of  humanity,  and  of 
.propriety.     Putting  the  matter  simply  on  the 
ground  of  taste  and  feeling,  we  object  to  a 
system  which  renders  the  resting-place  of  the 
«leparted  liable  to  continual  desecration,  as 
'veil  as  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  living ; 
«ind  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  legislature  has 
endeavored  by  a  recent  enactment  in  some 
degree  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  empowering 
^he  Board  of  Health  to  prohibit  interments  in 
^nrer- crowded  burial-grounds. 

The  view  which  we  take  upon  this  subject 
is  sanctioned  so  completely  by  the  instincts 
of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  common 
^aense,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to 
jiefer  to  precedent,  or  to  cite  the  practices  of 
other  cations  and  other  times  in  its  support. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  remind  our  readers 
that  among  the  Greeks,  the  cemetery,  or 
"  place  of  rest,*'  was  always  without  the 
dtieSy  and  that  among  the  Romans,  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead  beyond  the  walls  was 
provided  for  by  special  enactment.  The 
early  Christians,  also,  originally  buried  out- 
side their  cities,  though  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  induced  to  transfer  their  burial- 
places  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  churches. 
The  notion  that  led  to  this  change  was  of 
course  the  greater  sanctity  of  the  latter  situa- 
tion ;  and  that  idea  has  naturally  clung  to  us 
up  to  this  day.  Where  circumstances  permit 
and  sanction  it,  we  admit  that  no  place  of 
iaterment  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
consecrated  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church.  We  love  the  rural  churchyard, 
where  the  "  immemorial "  yew-tree  casts  its 


solemn  shade  over  the  turf-covered  graves  of 
the  humble  dead,  and  everything  breathes 
the  air  of  tranquillity  and  repose.  •  With  its 
hallowed  associations,  and  aspect  of  solemni- 
ty, peace,  and  serenity,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble, we  believe,  to  imagine  a  more  appro- 
priate resting-place  from  the  fitful  fever  of 
life,  or  one  more  consonant  with  the  feelinffs 
and  instincts  of  our  nature.  But  the  church- 
yard in  the. large  city  or  town  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  Its  narrow  lij^aits,  often  liable 
to  be  still  further  contracted  by  undue  en- 
croachments,— its  graves  profaned  to  make 
room  for  fresh  tenants, — the  busy  hum  of 
life  and  business  surrounding  it  on  all  sides, 
and  forming  so  strange  a  contrast  to  the  still- 
ness of  the  grave, — all  combine  to  convince 
the  most  thoughtless  and  the  most  bigoted 
(for  to  all  **  old  ways'*  some  men  will  be 
found  bigoted)  of  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
mode  of  interment. 

We  say  then.  Abolish  altogether  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead  amongst  the  habitations 
of  the  living  in  large,  populous,  busy  towns. 
As  a  substitute,  cemeteries,  or  burial  places 
in  the  suburbs,  must  be  of  course  resorted  to. 
Many  of  these  have  already  been  established 
in  London  and  other  large  places,  by  means 
of  Joint  Stock  Companies  ;  and  their  estab- 
lishment has  done  much  to  diminish  the 
number  of  interments  in  crowded  buryinff- 
grounds.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  mode 
of  burial  is  only  accessible  to  the  compara- 
tively wealthy,  and  it  cannot  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  any  efficient  remedy  is  yet  applied 
to  the  evil  oi  which  we  complain. 

With  regard  to  the  Uiste  exhibited  in  the 
sepulchral  memorials  of  Englisli  cemeteries, 
(which  is  a  matter  more  immediately  ger- 
mane to  our  present  inquiry,)  we  t^hall  say 
but  little.  Many  of  our  readers  Ynust  be 
familiar  with  those  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  metropolis,  and  have,  doubtless,  formed 
an  opinion  upon  this  point.  ,  As  fur  as  our 
own  impressions  go, — whilst  we  admire  the 
decency  and  repose,  the  neatness  and  pro- 
priety which  are  so  grateful  to  the  feelings 
of  survivors,  and  form  so  striking  a  contrast 
to  the  squalid  deformity  of  the  city  burial- 
place, — we  cannot  say  that  the  cemeteries 
we  have  visited  present  in  their  monumental 
memorials  and  inscriptions  many  examples  of 
elevated  taste  and  poetical  feeling.  The 
sepulchral  emblems  which  abound  on  all 
sides  are  characterized  by  great  sameness  and 
triteness,  (witness  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
broken  columns,  and  similar  common-place 
memorials ;)  whilst,  with  regard  to  epitaphs, 
we  think  we  are  jusUfied  in  saying  that  there 
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are  few  which  display  onginality  of  thought, 
or  any  remarkable  power  of  expression. 

"  They  order  this  matter  better  in  France." 
Thus  does  Sterne  begin  the  narrative  of  his 
"  Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and 
Italy  ;'*  and  if  the  oracular  remark  can  in 
these  days  be  said  to  apply  to  anything,  we 
think  it  may  be  properly  applied  to  bury- 
ing-grounds.  In  the  first  revolution,  the 
National  Assembly,  by  one  of  its  most  sal- 
utary decrees,  prohibited  interments  within 
churches,  and  directed  the  formation  of 
burial-places  at  a  distance  from  human  dwell- 
ings. During  the  dismal  period  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  which  soon  followed,  (when 
Death  was  declared  an  Eternal  Sleep,)  men 
and  women  were  buried  anywhere  and  every- 
where, without  memorial  or  inscription  to 
mark  the  spot.  But  this  barbarism  was 
succeeded  by  a  strong  reactionary  feeling. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  de- 
crees were  promulgated  for  the  regulation  of 
cemeteries,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  at 
the  present  time  the  Parisian  burial-places 
are  superior  to  any  arrangements  of  our  own 
for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  The  famous 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  ChCiise  (consecrated  in 
1804)  ranks  first  in  order,  and  is  worthy  of 
a  few  remarks.  Among  the  many  hundreds 
of  our  countrymen  to  whom  the  sights  of 
Paris  (thanks  to  the  potent  influence  of  rail 
and  steam !)  are  now  so  familiar,  there  are 
few  who  have  visited  this  spot  without  bring- 
ing away  some  pleasing  impressions.  Not 
that  we  intend  to  assert  that  P^re  la  Chaise 
is  all  that  a  burying-ground  should  be.  Far 
from  it.  We  should  like  less  prettiness  and 
more  solemnity ;  less  theatrical  display,  less 
trite  seniimentiility.  But  still  its  advantages 
are  great  over  all  the  burial-places  on  a 
large  scale  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
visit.  To  say  nothing  of  its  well-chosen  sit- 
uation, and  the  fine  panoramic  view  of  Paris 
which  is  obtained  from  it,  there  is  a  striking 
and  peculiar  beauty  in  the  admixture  of 
tombs,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  for  which  it  is 
remarkable.  Di*ath  ii  here  disarmed  of  all 
that  is  terrible  in  its  aspect.  The  resting- 
place  of  the  departed  is  made  as  attractive 
as  Parisian  taste  (which  exults  in  the  pretty 
and  pleasing)  could  devise.  The  carefully 
tended  graves,  peiiodically  visited  an  1 
adorned  with  amaranth  wreaths,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  depth  and  constancy  of  the  af- 
fection of  the  survivors.  Flowers  of  the 
most  brilliant  hue,  elegantly  disposed  in  urns 
and  baskets,  relieve  the  sombre  tints  of  the 
cypress  and  acacia  trees,  which  flourish  lux- 
uriantly on  all  sides.    The  tombs  themselves 


are  many  of  them  at  once  interesting  and 
curious  to  an  English  eye ;  a  large  propor- 
tion representing  temples  and  sepulcnral 
chapels,  fitted  up  with  altars,  and  decorated 
with  flowers.  Although  there  is  no  grefti 
variety  or  originality  in  the  epitaphs,  simple 
and  pathetic  inscriptions  continually  ooeiir» 
full  of  good  taste  and  dehcacy;  and  had 
we  not  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  had 
assigned  ourselves,  we  should  have  presented 
a  few  specimens. 

We  must  not  omit  to  state  another  circnnt- 
stance^  which  gives  more  than  common  in- 
terest and  importance  to  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise.  Amongst  its  sixteen  or 
seventeen  thousand  tombs,  there  are  minffled 
numerous  memorials  of  illustrious  wamora, 
artists,  and  men  of  letters,  recently  deceaaed ; 
and  the  visitor  cannot  thread  its  winding 
paths  without  meeting  with  world- famoos 
names  inscribed  upon  stately  cenotaphs,  or, 
should  he  be  accompanied  with  a  guide, 
without  having  places  pointed  out  to  him 
where  bodies  are  crumbling  into  dust,  whioK 
were  once  animated  by  spirits  of  no  common 
mould.  Conspicuously  situated,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cemetery,  is  the  splendid  manao- 
leum  erected  to  the  memory  of  Casimir 
Perier,  who  having  vigorously  wrestled  with 
the  giant  democracy,  after  the  revolution  Of 
1830,  perished  in  May,  1832,  from*exhana- 
tion  of  the  mental  and  bodily  energies,  pro- 
duced by  over  excitement.  The  burial-plaoe 
of  Marshal  Ney,  inclosed  with  iron  railinsa 
and  planted  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  n 
shown  to  the  inquiring  stranger,  though  no 
monument  or  inscription  marks  the  spot ;  and 
we  venture  to  think,  that  neither  friend  nor 
foe  would  pass  on  without  heaving  a  sigh  for 
the  fate  of  the  gallant  soldier  who  was  cruelly 
shot  down,  in  cold  blood,  as  a  traitor  and  de- 
serter, after  passing  unscathed  through  the 
perils  of  a  hundred  fights !  The  great  poli- 
ticians and  orators  of  the  Restoration,  Manad, 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  General  Foy,  are  pB 
interred  near  the  same  place ;  and  the  mqna- 
ment  of  Foy,  representing  the  General  in  Uie 
act  of  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
it  is  superfluous  to  state,  has  been  much  ad- 
mired. A  host  of  military  celebrities  who 
rose  to  distinction  under  the  fostering  eye  of 
Napoleon,  and  whose  achievements  have  add- 
ed so  much  to  the  highly-prized  military  repu- 
tation of  France,  have  also  appropriate,  and, 
in  many  instances,  superb  memorials  in  tfak 
remarkable  burying-ground.  Records  will 
also  be  found  of  some  who  have  won  their 
laurels  in  more  peaceful  pursuits,  or  by  works 
of  charity  and  benevolence,  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  AbM  Sieard,  (a  name  well  known  in  the 
revolution!)  the  director  of  the  Deaf  and 
Damb  Institution,  whose  tomb  is  often  in- 
quired for.  Without,  however,  enumerating 
all  the  illustrious  persons  of  whom  memorials 
are  to  be  found  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  we  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  interesting  assemblage  of 
monumental  emblems,  and  the  only  regret  is, 
that  from  the  nature  of  their  structure  and 
constant  exposure,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
permanent. 

Before  we  bring  to  a  conclusion  these  dis- 
cursive remarks,  we  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  the  judiciously  and  eloquent- 
ly expressed  opinions  of  a  recent  English 
writer  on  the  subject  of  interments.     In  a 
late  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  (at  the 
conclusion  of  an  article  on  Gardening,)  it  is 
well  observed  that,  '*  if  the  horrid  means  of 
disposing   of  the  dead,"  which  prevails  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  '*  had  been  found  in 
New  Zealand    before    the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  we  had   been  innocent  of 
ikem,  we  should  reproach  them  with  the  foul 
iniquity,  as  a  worse  stain  on  the  native  char- 
acter than  even  canntbalbm  itself."    "  There 
its  a  beautiful  legend,"  continues  the  reviewer, 
**  if  in  these  days  we  may  bo  pardoned  for 
calliog  anything  in  this  line  a  mere  legend — 
^bat  on  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  the  apostles 
'vrent,  after  a  time,  to  remove  the  body,  and 
on  opening  the  tomb  where  it  had  been  laid, 
found  that  it  was  gone,  but  in  its  place  ap- 

E eared,  in  full  growth,  a  thick  cluster  of 
right  and  varied  flowers.     On  this  hint  be 


it  ours  to  speak.  Let  us  renuwe  the  remains 
of  our  friends  from  the  possibility  of  being  a 
nuisance  and  a  pollution.  Let  no  vault,  nor 
catacomb,  nor  niche,  be  permitted  to  pour 
forth  through  its  chinks  what  must  shock  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  most  ardent  affection.  Let 
us  lay  what  is  left  reverently  in  the  earth, 
and  above  the  spot  let  us  spiead  a  carpet  of 

living  bloom Give  us,  whenever  the 

appointed  hour  arrives,  no  other  monument 
than  a  parterre,  six  feet  by  two,  not  hung 
about  with  trumpery  dyed  wreaths  of  eter* 
nellea  and  fragile  amaranths,  but  planted  with 
humble,  homely,  low-growing  favorites — 
the  aconite  and  the  snow-drop,  to  mark  a 
resurrection  from  the  death  of  winter ;  the 
violet  and  the  lily  of  th^  valley,  to  join 
cheerfully  in  the  sweetness  of  spring ;  the 
rose,  to  sympathize  with  the  beauty  of  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  Japan  anemone  and  the  chry- 
santhemum, to  carry  a  smile  into  the  fading 
light  of  autumn.  So  best  may  the  corrupti- 
ble body  be  rendered  up  to  Nature."  From 
the  tenor  of  our  previous  remarks,  the  reader 
may  conclude  that  we  cordially  sympathize 
with  such  sentiments  as  these.  We  believe 
they  are  participated  in,  to  some  extent,  by 
most  persons  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  whilst 
others  may  think  them  rather  fanciful,  they 
indicate  at  any  rate  an  enlightened  and  elevat- 
ed tone  of  feeling,  on  a  topic  which  comes 
home  to  the  "  business  and  bosoms  "  of  us  all. 
We  must  here  break  off,  not  because  we 
have  exhausted  the  subject,  but  because  we 
do  not  wish  to  occupy  too  much  space  with 
so  grave,  and,  comparatively,  so  trite  a  topic. 
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Jbt  and  Jet  Ornaments. — It  would  excite 

Surprise  in  the  minds  of  many  a  lady  adorne<l 

"^th  what  are  known  as  "jet  ornaments," 

"^ere  she  told  that  she  is  wearing  only  a 

Species  of  coal,  and  that  the  sparkling  ma- 

t^erial  made  by  the  hand  of  the  artistic  work- 

axian  into  a  **  thing  of  beauty  "  once  formed 

the  branch  of  a  stately   tree,  whereon  the 

birds  of  the  air  rested,  and  under  which  the 

\>easts  of  the  field  reposed ;  yet  geologists 

assure   us  such   is  really   the  fact.     Ihey 

describe  it  as  a  variety  of  coal  which  occurs 

sometimes  in  elongated  uniform  masses,  and 


sometimes  in  the  form  of  branches,  with  a 
woody  structure.  It  is,  in  its  natural  state, 
soft  and  brittle,  of  a  velvet  black  color,  and 
lustrous.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Saxony,  and  also  in  Prussian  amber  mines  in 
detached  fragments,  and,  being  exceedingly 
resinous,  the  coarser  kinds  are  there  used  for 
fuel,  burning  with  a  greenish  flame,  and  a 
strong  bituminous  smell,  leaving  an  ash,  also 
of  a  greenish  color.  Jet  is  likewise  found 
in  England,  on  the  Yorkshire  coaal^;— >lrf 
Journal.  ^ 
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Oh,  woe  unto  these  cruel  wan 
That  ever  they  began ; 

For  they  have  reft  my  Dative  isle 
Of  many  a  pretty  man. 


First  they  took  my  brethren  twain. 
Then  wiled  my  love  frae  me ; 

Oh,  woe  unto  the  cruel  wars 

In  Low  Oermanie ! — Scotch  Sang. 


Wb  would  not  raise  him  from  the  dead» 
even  if  we  could  !  For  were  he  here,  standing 
up  in  all  his  grim  majesty  of  martial  pomp, 
we  would  not  sneer  at  him  who  in  his  time 
did  his  time*8  work  faithfully  and  manfully. 
Much  less  would  we  worship  him  as  a  hero ; 
for  even  his  exploits  of  bravery  and  endur- 
ance cannot  raise  him  to  the  standard  of  a 
hero  of  our  days.  Why  not,  then,  let  him 
rest  in  his  foreign  grave  ?  Yes,  let  him  rest, 
but  as  a  lesson  to  this  century,  as  a  proof 
that  all  human  excellence  and.  all  ideas  of 
human  excellence  are  passing  away  to  make 
room  for  other  excellence  and  other  ideas  of 
excellence,  let  us  try  to  raise,  though  it  be 
but  for  an  hour,  the  shadow  of  the  shadow 
of  Sir  John  Hepburn. 

In  East-Lothian,  almost  within  sight  of 
Berwick-Law,  and  on  the  brink  of  that  deep 
hollow  or  ford  where  the  Sqpts  defeated  and 
slew  Athelstane,  the  Saxon  king,  stands  a 
goodly-sized  manor-house,  overlooking  the 
rocky  hills  of  Dirleton,  flanked  by  an  old 
kirk  and  surrounded  by  decayed,  moss-cov- 
ered trees.  The  stone  steps  of  the  mansion 
are  worn  away  with  the  tread  of  many  gen- 
erations of  men  and  women  who  have  passed 
away  and  left  no  trace  behind  them.  Others, 
the  denizens  of  that  old  gloomy  house,  are 
mentioned  here  and  there  in  stray  parch- 
ments and  records ;  and  from  the  collected 
evidence  of  these  it  appears  that  House 
Athelstaneford  was  built  by  a  branch  of  the 
Hepburns  of  Hniles  and  Both  well,  and  that 
the  place  was  held  feudally  of  their  kinsmen 
the  Hepburns  of  Waughton.  These  Hep- 
bums  of  Hailes  and  Both  well,  aiid  of  Athel- 
staneford and  Waughton,  were  an  impetuous 

*  Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Sir  John  Hepbom, 
Knight,  Governor  of  Munich,  Marshal  of  France  un- 
der Louis  XIII.  and  Commander  of  the  Scots  Bri- 
gade under  Oustavus  Adolphus,  etc  By  James 
Onni.    London:  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1851. 


and  warlike  family,  who  took  their  fill  of 
fighting  and  plunder  in  all  the  frays  of  the 
Border.  Thus,  in  January,  1569,  we  find 
them  expelled  from  their  ancestral  aeat  at 
Waughton,  and  assembling  in  large  maaaes 
to  re-take  that  place,  *'and  Fortalice  (^ 
Vachtune,"  where  they  slew  "  Vmqle. 
Johnne  Geddes,"  and  hurt  and  wounded 
'*  divers  otheris,"  besides  breaking  into  the 
barbican  and  capturing  sixteen  steeds.  Bui 
while  thus  employed,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Laird  of  Carmichael,  the  Captain  of  the 
Tower,  who  slew  three  of  them  and  drove 
off  the  rest.  Among  them  was  George  Hep- 
bum  of  Athelstaneford,  who  was  subsequent- 
ly tried  for  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  and 
who  was  acquitted  in  this  case  not  only,  but 
also  for  the  share  he  took  in  Bothwell's  in- 
surrection, for  his  part  in  which  he  was  ar- 
raigned as  having  slain  *'  three  of  the  king's 
soldiers"  at  the  battle  of  Langsides.  Thus, 
escaping  from  sieves  and  battles,  and,  what 
is  more,  from  the  dangers  of  the  law,  George 
Hepburn  died.  No  one  knows  how,  and 
whether  he  came  to  his  end  on  the  field  or 
the  scaffold,  or  in  his  owij  house  of  Athel- 
staneford. Nor  is  anything  known  of  the 
day  or  year  of  his  death,  for  little  store  was 
in  those  days  set  by  the  life  of  a  simple  yeo- 
man. In  the  year  1616,  it  is  found  that 
his  eldest  son,  George  Hepburn,  is  "  retour- 
ed"  in  the  lands  of  Athelstaneford.  George's 
brother  was  John  Hepburn,  the  chief  hero 
of  Mr.  Grant's  Memoir.  We  say  the  chief 
hero,  for  he  records  other  names  and  the 
deeds  of  other  men  of  the  time. 

John  Hepburn,  the  man  in  bvff,  had  at 
that  time,  namely,  in  1616,  when  his  father 
was  just  dead,  reached  his  sixteenth  year. 
He  had  had  what  little  schooling  suflSeed  for 
a  younger  son  of  his  day,  and  he  was  well 
informed  for  a  lad  who  left  school  at  four- 
teen.     His  back  was  yet  unbent,  and  his 
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nind  rather  stimnlated  than  fraught  with 
learning.  But  the  best  acquisition  he  made 
at  school  was  a  friend,  Robert  Munro ;  his 
class-fellow  in  youth,  his  battle-fellow  in  af- 
ter years.  At  that  time  John  Hepburn,  too, 
was  distinguished,  even  on  the  border,  for 
the  skill  and  grace  of  his  horsemanship,  and 
for  the  scientific  use  he  made  of  the  sword. 
And  well  it  was  for  him  that  he>  whose  for- 
tune lay  at  the  sword*s  point,  should  have 
known  how  to  handle  that  instrument  of  his 
future  elevation. 

For  to  a  youngster  from  the  Scottish  bor- 
der the  time  offered  scarcely  any  sustenance 
and  much  less  promotion.    The  border  wars 
and  the  home  feuds  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
were  for  the  nonce  terminated  by  the  acces- 
non  of  James  Stuart.     So  monotonous  and 
vnd  of  incident  bad  life  on  the  border  be- 
come, that  John  Hepburn  and  Robert  Munro 
actually  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Paris  and  Poic- 
tiers,    perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
thongh  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they 
intended  looking  out  for  vacancies  in  some 
of  the  Scotch  regiments  in  France.     On  this 
Occasion  it  appears  that  the  rising  fame  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  whom  he 
**  heard  frequent  commendations,  gave  birth 
to    a  spark   of    military   ardor    within   his 
breast  which  was  never  extinguished  till  his 
death." 

Robert  Munro  remained  in  Paris,  and 
learned  a  soldier's  trade  in  the  body-«guard 
of  the  King  of  France.  How  that  trade 
^iwas  taught  in  those  days  will  best  be  learned 
from  his  own  account  of  military  punish- 
ments : — 

"  I  was  once  made  to  stand,  in  my  younger 
yeares,  at  the   Louvre-gate,  in   Paris,  for 
sleeping  in  the  morning  when  I  ought  to 
liave  b^en  at  my  exercise ;  for  punishment 
I  was  made  to  stand,  from  eleven   before 
noone  to  eight  of  the  clocke  in  the  night, 
centry,  armed  with  corslet,  headpiece,  brace- 
lets, being  iron  to  the  teeth,  in  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  till  I  was  weary  of  my  hfe,  which 
ever  after  made  me  more  strict  in  punishing 
those  under  my  command." 

John  Hepburn  was  destined  to  win  his 
spurs  in  a  school  which  was  equally  severe, 
though  less  distinguished.  When  he  re- 
turned home,  he  found  Sir  Andrew  Grey,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  with  a  camp  of  recruits 
St  Monkrig,  in  the  vicinity  of  Athelstane- 
ford  ;  and  every  day  drummers  were  scour- 
ing the  country,  drumming  out  for  volun- 
teers to  fight  in  Bohemia  for  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  against  the  German  Emperor. 
Their  song  of 


Fye  boys !  fye  boys !  leave  it  not  there, 
No  honor  is  gotten  by  hunting  the  hare, 

had  its  effect  on  John  Hepburn,  who  con- 
sented to  "trail  a  pike  in  Sir  Andrew's 
band,"  that  is  to  say,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  division. 

His  captain,  Sir  Andrew,  of  all  men  was 
most  fit  to  train  young  soldiers  to  the  trade 
of  arms.  He  was  the  type  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune  and  pnid  partisan,  to  whom  the  camp 
was  a  home,  the  march  a  recreation,  and  the 
day  of  battle  a  season  of  gala  and  rejoicing. 
He  had  seen  much  service  and  hard  fighting 
at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  friend  of  Lord 
Home,  he  had,  in  1504,  been  outlawed  by 
the  General  Assembly ;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Glenlivar,  he  commanded  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ley's artillery,  which  consisted  of  "  three  cul- 
verins."  This  old  soldier  wore  his  buff  and 
armor  as  every-day  dress,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  and  he  was  never  seen  witliout  a  long 
sword,  a  formidable  dagger,  and  a  pair  of 
iron  pistols,  all  of  which  served  greatly  to 
annoy  the  King  James  Stuart,  who  said  of 
old  Sir  Andrew  that  he  was  so  fortified  that, 
if  he  were  but  well  "  victualled,  he  would  be 
impregnable."  Impregnable  though  he  may 
have  been  to  cold  iron  and  leaden  bullets,  yet 
being  sent  into  Holland,  in  1024,  with  12,000 
English,  it  is  presumed  that  he  perished 
with  his  men,  most  of  whom  "  deyed  miser- 
ablie  with  cold  and  hunger,"  and  wh^se 
bodies  lay  '*  heaped  upon  another,"  as  food 
for  "  the  dogs  and  swine,  to  the  horror  of 
all  beholders." 

But  we  anticipate.  In  the  year  1620, 
when  John  Hepburn  joined  Sir  Andrew's 
band,  he  led  his  force  of  1,600  men  (and 
among  them  '120  moss-troopers  whom  the 
King's  Council  had  arrested  and  enrolled  for 
tnrbulency)  through  Leith  and  Holland  into 
Bohemia. 

That  unfortunate  country  was  just  then 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  religious  war. 
The  Austrian  Emperor  had  endeavored  to 
enforce  his  Roman  Catholic  tendencies,  and 
the  States  had  rebelled  and  offered  their 
erown  to  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  son- 
in-law  to  James  Stuart;  and  it  was  between 
him  and  the  Emperor  that  the  princes  and 
powers  of  Germany  and  Europe  had  to 
choose.  Sir  Andrew  Grey's  Scotch  Regi- 
ment joined  the  Elector's  force  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Emperor's  Spanish  auxili- 
aries, under  the  Marquis  Spinola ;  and  in 
the  course  of  that  campaign  John  Hepburn 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  compa- 
ny of  pikes.    After  the  battle  of  Prague, 
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where  the  Elector's  forces  were  signally  de- 
feated, and  where  that  prince  himself  ahan- 
doned  his  own  cause,  the  Scotch  troops 
joined  the  array  of  the  Count  of  Mansfield, 
who  undertook  to  carry  on  the  war  on  ac- 
count of  the  unfortunate  Queen.  At  his  side 
they  fought  in  the  Palatinates,  in  Alsace 
and  in  Holland,  at  which  latter  place  they 
assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  fortress  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom;  and  on  one  occasion  cut 
their  way  through  the  Marquis  of  Spinola's 
army.  On  these  fights,  though  we  might 
adduce  many  instances  of  bravery  and  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  heroic  Scots,  we  must 
nevertheless  be  silent ;  for  so  intrepid  were 
they  all,  that  John  Hepburn's  deeds  are  lost 
amidst  the  number.  His  name  stands  first 
prominently  forward  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Holland,  he  led  the  remains  of  Sir  An- 
drew's band  to  Sweden,  whither  they  were 
attended  by  the  force  of  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  That  King,  whose  camp  had 
lisen  to  be  the  best  military  school  in  Europe, 
was  almost  monthly  joined  by  troops  of 
Scotchmen,  and  Mr.  Qrant,  whose  researches 
on  the  subject  have  been  minute  in  the  ex- 
treme, informs  us  that  not  less  than  13,104 
Scots  served  in  the  Swedish  army  during  the 
wars  in  Germany. 

Captain  John  Hepburn,  joined  by  his  cou- 
sin, James  Hepburn  of  Waughton,  was  duly 
installed  in  the  Swedish  army,  and  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  Green  Scots 
Brigade.  Imagine  him,  decked  with  all  the 
panoply  of  a  warrior  of  that  time,  dressed 
in  a  gorget  of  richest  stuff,  covered  with 
cunningly- worked  and  inlaid  armor  from  the 
forges  of  Milan,  his  head  surmounted  with 
the  plumed  morion,  arrow-shaped,  with  a 
gilt  tiar  turning  up  in  front,  his  hair  cut 
close,  his  moustache  hanging  down  upon  his 
gorget,  and  his  long  sword  rattling  against 
his  enormous  spurs.  Imagine  the  Swedish 
king's  Scotch  officer,  his  resplendent  breast- 
plate, half  covered  with  a  scarlet  scarf ;  his 
jackboots  pistol-proof,  and  accoutred  with 
enormous  spurs,  having  each  six  rowels, 
measuring  three  inches  from  point  to  point, 
and  projecting  from  a  ball  of  bell-metal, 
within  which  were  four  iron  drops,  which 
jingled  as  he  rode  or  walked.  Imagine  him 
leading  his  band  of  musketeers  and  pikemen, 
all  duly  clad  in  helmets,  gorgets,  buff-coats 
and  breast- plates — the  musketeers  wearing 
their  heavy  matchlocks,  the  pikemen  carry- 
ing pikes,  varying  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  all  of  them,  from  the  leader 
down  to  the  last  youngster  who  trailed  a  pike, 
looking  more  massive  and  stout  than  any  men 


of  our  day  ever  can  look  ;  for  their  corsekto 
were  both  large  and  thick,  to  cover  their 
well-padded  doublets,  and  to  resist  the  diat 
of  bullets.  In  1623  he  was  a  colonel  and 
commander  of  a  regiment  which  formed  pari 
of  the  army  which  the  King  of  Sweden  dis- 
patched against  the  King  of  Poland.  "Il 
was  in  this  Polish  war,"  says  his  biographer, 
*'  that  Hepburn  began  the  series  of  brilliiuit 
achievements  which  marked  his  career  under 
the  banner  of  Gustavus.  The  most  impor* 
tant  of  these  deeds  of  arms  was  the  relief 
of  Mew,  a  town  of  Western  Prussia,  the 
Swedish  garrison  of  which  was  closelj 
blockaded  by  a  Polish  army  of  30,000  meOv 
who  were  intrenched  upon  a  steep  green 
eminence,  cutting  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  surrounding  countij. 
The  town  of  Mew  being  situate  on  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Versa  with  the  Vistula,  it  wu 
over  this  eminence  that  the  relieving  army 
had  to  pass  if  they  would  raise  the  siese. 
The  Poles  had,  therefore,  furnished  it  wilh 
two  batteries  of  ordnance,  which  commanded 
the  approach  by  a  cross  fire,  while  the  whole 
line  of  their  intrenched  infantry,  armed  with 
bows  and  matchlocks,  swept  the  ground 
which  descended  abruptly  from  their  earthen 
parapets.  Against  this  army  of  30,000  the 
King  of  Sweden  sent  3,000  Scots  foot  end 
500  horse,  under  Count  Thum.  This  foroe 
left  the  Swedish  camp  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening;  and  proceedmg  quietly  and  silentlj 
by  a  secret  path,  they  soon  came  in  view  of 
the  heights  on  which  the  Polish  infantry, 
clad  in  mail  of  a  half  Oriental  fashion,  anid 
armed  with  bows,  matchlocks,  iron  maceey 
lances,  scimitars  and  targets,  were  strongly 
intrenched,  with  their  brass  cannon  bristling 
through  the  green  brushwood  on  their  right 
and  left.  In  their  rear  lay  the  spires  of 
Mew,  the  object  of  the  contest  and  the  priae 
of  victory. 

Night  was  fast  setting  in  when  Colonel 
Hepburn  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  by  a  nar- 
row and  winding  path,  encumbered  by  rooki 
and  stones,  thick  underwood  and  overhang- 
ing trees,  through  which  the  hcavily-anned 
soldiers  threaded  their  way  with  great  diffi- 
culty, as  they  clung  to  the  projecting  ledgee 
of  rock  or  grasped  the  furze  and  underwood 
in  their  attempts  to  gain  the  summit.  Not 
a  sound  was  heard,  not  a  word  was  spoken, 
and  even  the  clang  of  armor  or  the  jingle  of 
a  metal  sword-sheath  were  drowned  by  the 
hoarse  roar  of  the  impetuous  Vistula  beneath. 
Thus  ^ided  by  the  white  plume  in  Hep» 
burn's  nelmet,  the  Scots  gained  the  summit 
and  surprised  the  Poles,  who  were  still  woik- 
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ioff  at  their  trenohes.   Maskets  were  dabbed, 
pueB  advanced,  and  the  trenches  taken.    Bat 
fwilets,  arrows  and  stones  fell  upon  them  in 
a  dense  shower,  and  hordes  of  Cossacks  in 
mail  shirts  and  steel  caps  caused  them  great 
tribulation    by   their    violent    onsets,   until 
Hepburn  withdrew  his  column   to '  a   rock, 
against  which  he  leaned  his  rear,  while  his 
front  ranks,  their  pikes  advanced,  stood  im- 
movable, presentin^r  an  impenetrable  mass 
of  bristling  steel  pomts,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  murderous  volley  from  the  musketeers 
in  the  centre.     In  this  position  he  was  rein- 
forced by  200  German  arquebusiers,  whose 
iBsiatance  enabled   him  to  hold  out.     Ad- 
vance was  quite  out  of  the  question,  for  all 
•long  his  front  the  Poles  piled  their  portable 
ckevaui'de-frise,  while   the  whole   of  their 
army  attacked  him  incessantly  for  two  nights 
and   two  days.     But  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
King  of  Sweden  succeeded  in  revictualliog 
and  regarrisoning  the  town  of  Mew.     The 
-Polea,  whose  only  hope  was  to  reduce  the 
place  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  broke  up  their 
oamp  and  abandoned  the  tiei^e. 

Nor  was  it  on  land  alone  that  Colonel 
•tiepbom  and  his  Scots  volunteered  the  most 
^  erate  ser^'ice.  In  the  year  1630  he  was 
,  with  ninety-two  companies  of  foot  and 
ixteen  squadrons  of  horse  in  two  hundred 
>mall  vessels,  from  Elfsnabcn,  in  Sweden, 
ross  the  stormy  Baltic  to  Pommern,  where 
e  remained  in  country  quarters  until  he  re- 
orders to  support  Sir  Donald  Mackay's 
JHighlanders  in  the  island  of  Rugen. 

Those  Highlanders,  then  under  the  com- 
Vnand  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Munro,  had  em- 
barked at  Pillan,  from  whence  they  were 
ordered  to  sail   to  Wolfjast,  in   Pommern. 
xhey  were  in  two  Swedish  vessels,  and  their 
\mggage,    hoi-ecs,   drums    and    ammunition 
"were  in  a  small  ship  which  sailed  along  with 
them.     Driven  into  the  roads  of  Bornholm 
by  a  tempest,  the  two  vessels  were  separated, 
and  one  of  them,  in  which  were  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Munro  and  Captain  Robert  Munro, 
with   three  Highland  companies,  sprung  a 
leak,  and  was,  after  many  dangers  and  hard- 
ships to  the  soldiers,  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Uie  island  of  Rugen,  where  she  parted  amid- 
ships, and  where   the   three   companies   of 
EGghlanders  had  to  cling  to  the  wreck,  over 
which  the  waves  broke  with  an  indescribable 
fury.     Landed  at  length  by  means  of  a  raft, 
which  they  constructed  in  the  very  midst  of 
the   surge,   they   found   themselves  eighty 
miles   from   the   Swedish   outposts,  on  an 
island  all  the  forts  of  which  were  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Imperialists,  while  all  their 
means  of  defence  consisted  in  swords,  pikea 
and  some  wet  muskets,  while  every  man  of 
them  was  drenched,  starving  and  exhausted 
with  danger  and  toil.  But  it  required 
greater  hardships  or  dangers  to  break  the 
spirit  of  these  hardy  soldiers  of  fortune. 
They  hid  among  the  cliffs  until  night,  when 
they  borrowed  fifty  muskets  from  the  Pora- 
meranian  Governor  of  Riigenwalde  Castle,  by 
whose  assistance  also  they  gained  access  to 
the  city  and  killed  and  captured  the  Aus- 
trian gariison.  Having  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  capital  of  Riigen,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  retain  the  place 
and  defend  it  against  the  Austrians,  a  large 
force  of  whom  were  at  Colberg,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  f-even  miles  from  Riigenwalde. 
Lieutennnt-Coloncl  Munro  strengthened  the 
castle  by  the  erection  of  turf  sconces  and 
redoubts,  and  provisioned  it  by  foraging  the 
country  even  to  the  very  gates  of  Dantzig. 
Then  came  a  siege  of  nine  weeks,  with  its 
cannonading,  and  its  daily  and  nightly  skir- 
mishes and  sallies,  until,  one  morning,  the 
AuKtri^ms  fled  from  their  trenches  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Colonel  Hepburn's  Qreen  Brigade 
and  Invincibles. 

And  here  Sir  John  again  appears  on  the 
scene,  as  Governor  of  the  town  and  castle  of 
Riigenwalde,  recruiting  among  the  islanders, 
and  collecting  8,000  fighting  men,  whom  he 
armed,  disciplined,  and  divided  into  compa- 
nies. Having  thus  created  an  army,  he 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  Pommcrland,  and, 
lastly,  sat  down  before  Colberg  to  invest  and 
blockade  it.  In  the  course  of  this  siege  he 
was  superseded  in  his  command  by  a  small 
German  lordling,  the  Herr  von  Kniphausen, 
who  held  a  higher  rank  in  the  Swedish  army, 
and  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  many  of 
the  feats  of  the  Scottish  Hercules,  which 
this  Herr  von  Kniphausen,  too  weak  for 
execution,  planned  for  the  performance  of 
others.  Among  these  feats  is  the  defence 
of  the  town  and  castle  of  Shevelbrunn,  a 
pass  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Col^ 
berg,  and  through  which  the  Austrian  forces 
of  Genenil  Montecuculi,  which  were  march-» 
iug  up  to  the  relief  of  Colberg,  would  have 
to  pass,  before  they  could  approach  the 
town. 

The  Herr  von  Kniphausen's  orders  were 
very  precise,  and  much  more  easy  to  give 
than  to  execute.  "  Maintain  the  town,''  said 
that  beer-bloated  Teuton,  *'  so  long  as  you 
can  ;  but  give  not  up  the  castle  while  a  single 
man  remama  with  you."    That  is  to  say,  not 
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"  Go  in  and  win !"  but  "  Go  in  and"  be  killed ; 
"  but  the  longer  you  can  be  about  it  the  more 
creditable  it  will  be  for  you." 

Thus  instructed,  and  accompanied  by  a 
squadron  of  steel-clad  troopers,  Sir  John 
rode  forth,  thinking  the  place  but  "  a  scurvie 
hole  for  any  honest  cavalier  to  maintain  his 
credit  in."  But  the  Herr  von  Kniphausen 
had  changed  his  mind  already,  and,  with- 
drawing Sir  John  and  the  troopers,  he  sent 
Munro  and  his  Highlanders,  with  exactly  the 
same  instructions :  to  be  killed  and  to  take 
time.  These  Highlanders  fortified  the  ruined 
place  with  ramparts  of  rock  and  stockades 
breast  high  ;  and  while  they  were  completing 
their  preparations,  the  earth  around  shook 
with  the  tramp  of  Flemish  horses  and  mailed 
men,  for  8,000  Imperialists,  cuirassiers,  Croats 
and  arquebusiers,  commanded  by  Montecu- 
euli,  marched  up  with  great  speed,  but  with 
«till  greater  speed  were  they  driven  back  by 
the  well-regulated  fire  of  the  Highlanders. 
Prom  their  masses,  still  confused  with  the 
hurry  of  the  retreat,  a  trumpeter  advanced, 
proposing  a  treaty  of  surrender,  to  which 
Munro  replied,  "The  word  treat tf  having,  by 
aome  chance,  been  omitted  in  my  instructions, 
I  have  only  powder  and  ball  at  the  service  of 
the  Count  de  Montecuculi."  Back  rode  the 
trumpeter,  incensed  with  the  Scotchman's 
saucy  answer,  and  on  came  the  Walloons  and 
Croats.  And  the  Highlanders,  firing  over 
their  earthen  breastworks,  held  the  foe  back 
with  battle-built  ramparts  of  dead  men,  which 
lay  chin- deep  in  front  of  every  barricade ; 
and  fighting,  shooting,  always  retreating  from 
one  work  to  another,  and  burning  the  streets 
as  they  fell  back,  they,  with  their  faces  still 
turned  to  the  enemy,  made  good  their  retreat 
into  the  castle.  But  Montecuculi,  who  was 
not  well  pleased  with  the  violence  of  those 
"  barekneed  soldiers,"  retreated  during  the 
night  from  Shevelbrunn,  not  without  Munro 
dispatching  "  eighteen  dragonicrs  to  march 
after  them  for  bringing  me  intelligence  of  his 
majestie's  forces  from  Statin,  which  were 
come  betwixt  the  enemy  and  Colberg." 

The  Austrian  garrison  of  Colberg  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Scots  and  Swedes,  and 
having  no  hope  of  relief  from  Montecuculi, 
was  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate,  and 
marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  namely, 
"  all  in  their  armor,  with  pikes  carried,  colors 
flying,  drums  beating,  and  matclies  lighted  ; 
with  bag  and  baggage,  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon  with  balls  in  their  muzzles,  and  lint- 
stocks  burning." 

Six  hundred  of  Lord  Reay's  Highlanders 
were,  for  nine  days,  besieged  by  the  Impe- 


rialists in  New  Brandenburg.  On  the  ninlh 
day  the  town  was  taken  by  assault,  and  tlie 
six  hundred  Highlanders,  with  their  cbilBf, 
Colonel  Lindsay,  then  28  years  of  age,  were 
unmercifully  cut  to  pieces.  Two  officers. 
Captain  Innes  and  Lieutenant  Lumsden,  es- 
caped by  swimming  the  wet  ditch  in  thdr 
armor,  and  brought  the  news  of  their  com- 
rades' death  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Scotch  brigade ;  and  these,  with  carried  pikes, 
matches  lit,  six  standards  displayed,  and  all 
the  drums  beating  the  '*  old  Scots'  march/' 
which  the  shrill  nfes  poured  to  the  morning 
wind,  marched  upon  Frankfort* on-the- Oder, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades  on 
Count  Schomberg's  Austrian  brigade  of 
10,000  old  troops.  As  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  city,  they  extended  their  tines, 
and  marching  up  from  diflferent  quartecs, 
attacked  it.  And  the  Austrians,  still  reekbtf 
with  the  slaughter  of  New  Brandenburg,  am 
their  ravages,  their  burnings,  sackings  and 
murders,  the  piking  of  children  and  the 
violence  done  to  women  in  Brandenburg  and 
Pommern,  stood  up  on  the  line  of  the  em- 
battled wall  which  girt  the  city,  and  which 
was  bright  with  the  glitter  of  their  helmets. 
Their  cannon  opened  from  the  ramparts,  and, 
when  the  smoke  was  blown  aside,  their  pikes 
and  muskets  and  sword-blades  flashed  in  the 
sun.  But  on  that  day  all  the  cannonading 
was  a  mere  prelude,  an  earnest  of  what  was 
to  follow  in  the  way  of  attack  and  defence. 
For  the  King  of  Sweden  had  yet  to  recon- 
noitre the  place,  which  he  did  in  person  ;  and 
having,  for  that  purpose,  come  ''somewhat 
too  near  the  town,"  a  sally  was  made  by  the 
Austrians,  and  the  King's  party  fired  at.  Two 
officers  fell  badly  wounded,  namely,  Lieute* 
nant  Munro,  of  Munro's  regiment,  and  Ool. 
Teuffel  (Anglire  Devil)  Baron  of  Zinnersdorf, 
for  whom  the  King  ''made  great  monm, 
alleging  he  had  lio  help  then  but  of  Hep- 
bums."  And  indeed  it  was  John  Sinclair, 
of  Hepburn's  regiment,  who  repelled  the 
Imperialists ;  and,  following  up  his  advantage, 
effiected  a  lodgment  in  a  churchyard,  from 
whence  he  could  enfilade  and  sweep  the 
enemy's  works  in  flank.  Captain  Gunter, 
too,  of  Hepburn's  regiment,  accompanied  by 
a  dozen  of  his  men,  clambered  through  the 
moat  and  reconnoitred  the  space  between  the 
outer  rampart  and  the  inner  wall.  These  pre- 
parations having  been  made  during  the  night 
and  on  the  morning  of  Palm  Sunday,  the  8d 
April,  the  general  assault  commenced  at  fife 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  We  quote 
it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Grant's  masterly  de- 
scription, adding    only   that  the    King  of 
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Sweden  nnleasbed  his  Scots  against  the  walls, 
after  reminding  them  of  their  murdered 
coontrymen  at  New  Brandenburg. 
A  trumpet  sounded ! 
The  whole  Swedish  artillery  poured  a 
general  salvo  upon  the  enemy's  works, 
while  from  every  point  of  their  approaches 
the  musketeers  poured  volley  after  volley. 
.  .  .  And  while  the  imperial  cannon,  mus- 
kets, pistolettes  and  arquebuaes-a-croix  vom- 
ited a  cloud  of  fire  and  dense  white  smoke, 
with  bullets  of  every  size — ^lead,  iron  and 
brass — from  the  walls,  parapets  and  palisa- 
does,  from  casemate  and  cavalier,  the  brave 
Scottish  brigade,  with  the  green  banners, 
rushed  on  with  levelled  pike^  to  storm  the 
Ouben  Gate. 

"  Sir  John  Hepburn  and  Colonel  Lumsden, 
«de  by  side,  led  them  on.  They  both  bore 
fighted  petards  to  burst  open  the  gale.  Ad- 
nmcing,  they  hung  their  petards,  and  retired 
a  pace  or  two :  the  engines  burst  and  blew 
the  strong  barrier  to  a  thousand  fragments. 
And  now  the  bullets  poured  through  the  gap 
thick  as  a  hailstorm;  for,  charged  to  the 
muzzle,  two  pieces  of  Austrian  cannon  swept 
the  approach  and  made  tremendous  havoc 
among  the  dense  ranks  of  the  Scots  Brigade, 
forming  absolute  lanes  through  them. 

"  While  Munro's  regiment  crossed  the  wet 
ditch,  among  mud  and  water,  which  came  up 
to  their  gorgets,  and  boldly  planting  their 
Udders,  clambered  over  th<^  sloping  bastions, 
under  a  murderous  fire,  storming  the  palisa- 
does  at  point  of  sword  and  push  of  pike, 
Oustavus,  with  the  Blue  and  Yellow  Swedish 
Brigades,  all  Officered  by  Scotch  Cavaliers, 
fell,  sword  :n  band,  upon  that  quarter  which 
was  d  fended  by  Walter  Butler  and  his  Irish 
regiment.  Butler  made  a  noble  and  resolute 
defence,  fighting  nearly  to  the  last  man 
around  him. 

"The  Green  Scots  Brigade  still  pressed 
desperately  to  gain  the  strong  Guben  Gate; 
the  valorous  Hepburn,  leading  the  pikes  and 
being  advanced  within  half- pike's  length  of 
the  door,  was  shot  above  the  knee  that  he 
was  lame  of  before.  Finding  himself  struck, 
'Bully  Munro,'  he  cned,  jocularly,  to  his  old 
friend  and  fellow-student,  whose  soldiers  had 
•0  gallantly  carried  the  outer  palisadoes — 
'  Bully  Munro,  I'm  shot !' 

"  A  major  advancing  to  take  his  place,  was 
•hot  dead;  and,  with  the  blood  streaming 
from  their  wounds,  the  soldiers  were  falling 
£nt  on  every  side,  till  even  the  stubborn  pike- 
men  wavered  for  a  moment;  upon  which 
Lumsden  and  Munro,  each  at  the  head  of  his 
own  regiment,  having  their  helmets  closed 


and  half- pikes  in  their  hands,  cheered  on 
their  men,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  led  the 
way. 

'*  *  "Mij  hearts  1'  exclaimed  Lumsden,  bran- 
dishing his  weapon,  *  my  brave  hearts,  let's 
enter  I 

"  *  Forward  !'  cried  Munro  ;  '  advance, 
pikes!'  And  the  gate  was  stormed  in  a 
twinkling,  the  Austrians  driven  back,  their 
own  cannon  turned  on  them,  and  fired  point- 
blank,  blowing  their  heads  and  limbs  into  the 
air. 

"  The  Austrians  were  slain  on  every  hand ; 
and  to  their  cries  of  '  Quarter !  quarter !'  the 
Scots  replied,  *  New  Brandenburg  !  Remem- 
ber New  Brandenburg !'.... 

"  Hepburn's  brigade  pressed  on  from  the 
Guben  Gate  through  one  street  which  was 
densely  filled  with  Imperial  troops,  who  con- 
tested every  foot  of  the  way,  while  General 
Sir  John  Bannier  scoured  another  with  his 
brigade.  Twice  the  Imperialists  beat  a  par- 
ley ;  but  amid  the  roar  of  the  musketry,  the 
boom  of  the  cannon  from  bastion  and  battery, 
with  the  uproar,  shouts  and  yells  in  every 
contested  street  and  house,  the  beat  of  the 
drum  was  unheard.  Still  the  combat  con- 
tinued, the  carnage  went  on,  and  still  the 
Scotch  brigade  advanced  in  close  columns  of 
regiments,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  like  moving 
castles,  the  long  pikes  levelled  in  front,  while 
the  rear  ranks  of  musketeers  volleyed  in  se- 
curity from  behind. 

"The  veteran  Imperialists,  'hunger  and 
cold  beatten  souldiers,'  met  them  almost 
foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand.  The  stern 
aspect  of  Tilly's  soldiers  excited  even  the 
admiration  of  their  conquerors;  for  their 
armor  was  rusted  red  with  winter's  storms, 
and  dinted  with  sword-cuts  and  musket- balls  ; 
their  faces  seamed  with  scars,  and  bronzed 
by  constant  exposure  in  every  kind  of  wea- 
ther ;  but  they  were  forced  to  give  way,  and 
a  frightful  slaughter  ensued. 

"  The  Generals  Schomberg,  Montecuculi, 
Tiefenbach,  and  Ilerbcrtstein  mounted  and, 
with  a  few  cuirassiers,  fled  by  a  bridge  to- 
wards Geogan,  leaving  four  colonels,  thirty - 
six  junior  officers,  and  3,000  soldiers  dead  in 
the  streets,  fifty  colors,  and  ten  baggage - 
wagons  laden  with  plate ;  and  so  precipitate 
wtis  their  retreat,  that  their  caissons  blocked 
up  the  passage  to  the  bridge,  while  cannon, 
tumbrils,  chests  of  powder  and  ball,  piles  of 
dead  and  dying  soldiers,  with  their  ghastly 
and  distorted  visages  and  battered  coats  of 
mail,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  smoke, 
mud,  and  the  falling  masonry  of  the  ruined 
houses,  made  up  a  medley  of  horrors.  *n«l 
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formed  a  barricado  wbieh  obstructed  tbc 
immediate  pursuit  of  tbe  foe." 

Next  day  the  dead  were  buried ;  friend 
and  foe  were  laid  side  by  side,  a  hundred  in 
every  grave ! 

Within  a  few  days  only  after  the  capture 
of  Frankfort,  and  though  still  suffering  from 
his  wound,  we  find  Sir  John  Hepburn  setting 
out  to  reinforce  the  Marshal  IJorne  in  his 
siege  of  Landsberg,  a  town  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Oder.  This  town  was  held  by 
the  Austrian  Colonel  Gratz,  with  5,000  foot 
and  twelve  troops  of  horse.  As  the  valiant 
Scot  marched  along,  he  fell  in  with  a  horde 
of  Croats  in  short  doublets,  corslets  of  steel, 
long  white  breeches  and  fur  caps,  whom  he 
attacked,  routed,  and  slew  their  colonel ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  these  savage  warriors 
fell  back  upon  Landsberg,  burning  all  the 
villages  in  their  way,  and  blowing  up  all  the 
bridges.  We  need  not  here  expatiate  on  the 
strength  of  Landsberg,  long  famed  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  culverins ;  or  the  mix- 
ture of  boldness  and  stnUagem — the  crossing 
a  deep  ditch  on  planks,  and  the  taking  of  the 
strongest  redoubt — which  induced  Colonel 
Gratz  to  capitulate,  and  leave  the  town  with 
drums  beating  and  colors  displayed,  and  ac- 
companied by  not  less  than  2,000  female 
camp-followers,  in  reference  to  whom  we 
fully  subscribe  to  the  resumi  of  the  Swedish 
IntclUgenrer :  **  Thus  was  a  goodly  towne, 
and  a  strong,  most  basely  given  vpe  by  a 
com  panic  of  cuUions." 

Then,  again,  the  battle-field  of  Leipzig ! 
which  has  since  been  drenched  with  the  ofl'al 
of  many  other  butcheries,  but  which  had  its 
bloodiest  day,  as  far  as  actual  carnage  went, 
in  that  vear  of  1631,  when  Gustavus  of  Swe- 
den,  with  30,000  men,  marched  upon  Tilly, 
who  lay  encamped  on  the  dull,  monotonous 
plain  of  Leipzig,  with  a  motley,  grira-visaged, 
scarred,  and  war-worn  army  of  Walloon  em- 
issaries, Spanish  infantry,  tmd  Austrian  artil- 
lery, all  in  all  to  the  number  of  40,000. 
Marching  on  from  Wittenberg,  the  Swedish 
army  came  in  sight  of  the  Austrian  camp, 
and  halted  within  a  mile  of  it,  on  the  6th 
September.  They  placed  their  outguard  al- 
most within  the  range  of  a  falconet  from  the 
enemy's  batteries,  when  they — and  indeed 
the  whole  army  with  them — bivouacked  on 
the  bare  plain  in  their  armor,  with  their 
swords  and  muskets  at  their  sides,  and  with 
their  haversacks  for  pillows.  As  the  shades 
of  the  evening  thickened  over  the  Swedish 
bivouac,  a  dense  fog  rolled  lazily  along  from 
the  direction  of  Meissen,  leaving  nothing  visi- 
b/e  bat  the  line  of  red  fires  which  marked  f 


'Mly's  position  in  front  dF  Leipsig.  Theife 
fires  dotted  the  slope  of  a  gentle  emiDenoe 
south-west  of  Podelwitz,  and  extended  nearly 
two  miles  from  flank  to  flank.  That  sigbt 
was  a  fit  drop-scene  for  the  next  morning's 
tragedy  ;  which  scene  was  drawn  up  for  SB^ 
tion  when,  at  sunrise  on  Wednesday  the  7th 
September,  1681,  the  white  mists  rose  like  a 
gauzy  curtain  from  the  mighty  plain  of  L^p- 
zig  and  Breitenfeld.  As  that  curtain  rose, 
the  Swedes  prepared  for  action,  which  they 
did  by  field  prayers,  which  were  said  in  front 
of  every  regiment.  This  done,  the  King's 
forces  moved  in  good  order  against  the  ~ 
perialists,  whose  long  lines  of  burnished 
shone  again  in  the  rays  of  the  rising 
There  was  a  deep  murmur  floating  from  one 
line  to  another,  as  the  soldiers  on  either  side 
blew  their  gun-matches,  opened  their  poneh- 
es,  and  sprung  their  ramrods. 

The  Swedish  army  is  thus  described  fay 
Munro :  *'  In  the  van  were  the  Scottish  regi- 
ments of  Sir  James  Ramsay  the  Black,  the 
Laird  of  Foulis,  and  Sir  John  Hamilton. 
Sir  John  Hepburn's  Green  Scotch  Brigade 
formed  part  of  the  reserve.  As  senior-colo- 
nel. Sir  John  Hepburn  commanded  this  col- 
umn, which  consisted  of  three  brigades.  Hm 
own  regiment  carried  four  colors  into  the  field 
that  day. 

"Field-Marshal  Home,  General  Bannier 
and  Lieutenant- General  Banditzen  command- 
ed the  cavalry ;  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Baron  Teuffel,  of  Zinnersdorf  and  Weyers- 
burg,  led  the  main  body  of  the  infantry." 

And  further  we  are  informed  by  the  chron- 
iclers of  the  events  of  that  memorable  battle, 
that  "as  the  Swedish  troops  took  up  th«r 
ground,  a  c^reat  flock  of  birds,  which  rose 
suddenly  from  among  the  long  grass  and  far- 
rows of  the  fields,  and  flew  towards  Tilly's 
lines,  was  viewe.l  by  each  army  as  an  omen 
of  victory.*' 

Tilly's  position  was  extremely  strong.  His 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  close  ccuumns, 
according  to  the  ancient  mode ;  one  flank 
rested  on  Sohausen,  the  other  on  Lindenthal» 
two  miles  distant.  He  commanded  the  centre 
himself ;  Count  Fiirstenberg  commanded  tbe 
right  wing,  and  Count  Pappenheim  the  left. 
His  Walloons  v-  ere  intrenched  behind  a  ram- 
part flanked  by  two  batteries,  mounting  each 
twenty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon.  One  com- 
manded the  Swedish  approach  in  a  direct 
line,  the  other  enfiladed  the  Saxons.  In  their 
rear  lay  a  thick  wood  of  dark  trees,  where 
l^lly  proposed  to  rally  in  case  of  a  defeat. 
His  cuirassiers,  led  by  Count  Furatenberg, 
were  sheathed  in  complete  suits  of  armor. 
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under  which  they  wore  coats  of  buff  and 
lealher.  Among  these  were  the  gaudy  Italian 
oaTaLry  and  Crothenberg's  horse,  the  flower 
of  the  Empire.  These  horse  occupied  the 
wings,  the  infantry  the  centre.  Renconi's 
regimchit  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  Tilly :  a 
heavily  mailed  regiment  of  Reformadoes  oc- 
copied  the  extreme  right. 

.As  the  two  armies  approached  still  nearer, 
the  battle-cry  of  each  rang  through 'the  air. 
"Gott  mit  uns  1"  cried  the  Swedes ;  **  Sancta 
Maria  1"  shouted  the  Imperialists. 

And  at  this  juncture  the  vanguard  of  the 
Scots,  which  had  crossed  the  Lober  rivulet, 
were  furiously  charged  by  a  detachment  of 
Fappenheim  cuirassiers,  whom  they  repelled, 
by  dint  of  pike  and  musket,  and  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  their  main  body.     As  the 
Pappenheimers  retreated  through  the  village 
of  Podelwitz,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and  the  crash 
of  the  burning  and  falling  houses  was  mingled 
with  the  cannonade  which  now  commenced, 
Sod  which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half.     At 
the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  space  between 
ttie  two  armies  was  completely  filled  with  a 
dense  white  smoke,  a  long  line  of  steel  was 
eeen  to  glitter  in  front  of  the  Swedish  lines, 
%Ad  a  strong  column  of  Pappenheimers,  with 
lianners  uplifted,  sword  brandished  and  hel- 
^net  closed,  poured  like   lightning  into  the 
field  upon  the  Swedish  and  Finland  cavalry, 
'^rho,  unshaken,  received  the  shock  and  stead- 
ily repelled   it.     Again  the  Pappenheimers 
^barged,  and  again  they  were  repulsed,  and 
driven  upon  the  Saxon  troops  on  the  Swedish 
left,  whom,  after  a  hard  contest,  they  dis- 
lodged and  drove  pell-mell  across  the  plain, 
foremost  in  the   flight   was  the  cowardly 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  hurrying  from  the 
Celd,  sped  on  and  rode  ten  miles  without 
drawing  bridle. 

Of  the  Scottish  ofiicers  vast  numbers  were 
alain,  for  the  high  plumes  in  their  helmets 
made  them  conspicuous  marks  for  the  long 
swprds  of  the  Pappenheimers,  who  hewed 
them  down  on  every  side  with  yells  of  fieree 
delight  and  loud  shouts  of  "  Victoria !  Vic- 
toria !"  "  Follow !  follow !"  when,  on  a 
sudden,  in  the  midst  of  this  triumphant  career, 
they  were  checked  by  the  sharp  quick  dis- 
charge of  musketry  and  the  loud  roll  of  the 
old  Scots  march.  Sir  John  Hepburn  came 
up  with  his  men  drawn  up  six  deep,  and  as 
they  advanced  they  fired,  the  three  front  ranks 
kneeling  and  the  three  rear  standing  upright, 
but  all  firing  together  and  pouring  so  much 
lead  among  ihe  formidable  Pappenheimers 
that  their  ranks  were  broken ;  and  then  on 
came  the  Swedish  horse,  scouring  the  field 


and  scattering  and  felling  the  Pappenheimers 
in  all  directions. 

Into  the  confusion  of  thb  route  rode  the 
King  of  Sweden  to  seek  succor  from  Hepburn 
and  protection  for  his  left  flank,  which  the 
flight  of  the  Saxons  had  exposed.  The  King 
gave  his  orders,  and  Sir  John,  calling  out  to 
the  brigades  of  horse  on  his  right  and  left 
flank  to  **  Wheel,  form  column  of  squadrons, 
advance  to  the  charge !"  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  brigade,  and,  supported 
by  half  of  Vitzdam's  corps,  he  marched  them 
from  the  rear  of  the  centre  to  the  left  flank, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  Imperialists,  led  by 
the  formidable  Tilly,  who  rode  in  front  of  his 
lines  dressed  in  his  green  doublet  and  con- 
spicuous by  his  high-pointed  hat  with  red 
feather. 

That  small  shrunken  man  with  the  livid 
face  and  the  piercing  hawk's  eye  was  met  by 
Sir  John  Hepburn,  who  galloped  along  in 
full  armor,  with  laurel  in  his  helmet,  sword 
in  hand,  on  a  charger  which  outshone  all  the 
horses  in  the  field  by  the  splendor  of  his 
trappings.  And  behind  Hepburn  came  the 
Soots  in  dense  columns,  with  the  pikemen 
in  front,  while  behind  them  were  three  ranks 
stooping  and  three  erect,  giving  thus  six  volleys 
at  once  from  the  face  of  their  squares,  and 
pouring  in  their  shot  over  each  other's  helmets 
like  a  hail-storm,  mowing  down  the  shrinking 
enemy  even  as  grass  is  mown  by  the  scythe  ; 
and  so  they  swept  on,  until  so  close  to  the 
Austrians  that  the  very  color  of  their  eyes 
was  visible,  when  Hepburn  gave  the  last 
command  :  **  Forward  pikes !" 

The  pikes  were  levelled  ;  the  musketeers 
clubbed  their  muskets,  and,  with  a  loud  cheer 
and  the  crash  of  broken  helmets  and  skulls, 
Hepburn's,  Lumsden's  and  Lord  Reay's  regi- 
ments, each  led  by  its  colonel,  burst  through 
the  columns  of  Tilly,  driving  them  back  in 
irredeemable  confusion  and  with  frightful 
slaughter.  Lord  Reay's  Highlauders  were 
the  first  to  break  through  ;  and  Munro  on  the 
right  wing  stormed  the  trenches  against  the 
Walloons,  took  the  breastwork,  captured  the 
cannon,  and  killed  the  gunners  and  their 
guards.  Nor  could  any  of  the  Imperialists 
have  escaped  the  slaughter  of  that  day  but 
for  the  smoke  and  dust,  which  favored  their 
flight.     Munro  says: 

"  We  were  as  in  a  dark  cloud,  not  seeing 
half  our  actions,  much  less  discerning  either 
the  way  of  our  enemies  or  the  rest  of  our 
brigades.  Whereupon,  having  a  drummer 
by  me,  I  caused  him  to  bent  the  Scots  march 
(ill  it  cleared  up,  which  re- collected  our 
friends  unto  us." 
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In  the  eveniDg,  the  battle-plain  of  Leipng 
presented  an  awful  sight.  Five  Imperialist 
field-officers,  Lerma,  Fttrstenberg,  Holstein, 
Schomberg,  Gonzaga,  and  seven  thousand 
soldiers,  lay  dead  on  the  field.  In  some 
places  the  corpses  lay  piled  over  each  other 
chin  deep,  bleeding  bodies  and  open  gushing 
wounds  mingled  with  rent  and  bloody  ar- 
mor, torn  standards,  dismounted  cannon, 
broken  drums  and  dying  horses.  Great 
bonfires  were  made  of  the  broken  wagons 
and  tumbrils,  and  the  shattered  stockades 
and  pikes  which  strewed  the  field.  The  red 
glow  of  these  fires,  as  they  blazed  on  the 
plains  of  Leipzig,  glaring  on  the  glistening 
mail  and  upturned  faces  of  the  dead,  lighted 
the  Imperialists  on  their  flight  towards  the 
Weser.  Few  of  these  fugitives  escaped : 
for  all  night  the  vast  plain  rang  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  petronels  and  pistolettes  of  the 
pursuing  dragoons,  and  the  alarum-bells  of 
the  villages  tolled  incessantly.  All  the  pea- 
sants were  up  and  in  arms  to  take  summary 
revenge  on  the  wounded  and  weary  Impe- 
rialists who  came  in  their  way.  And  Tilly, 
the  gray-haired  soldier  and  priest,  thrice 
wounded,  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  and  shame  at 
the  rout  of  his  veterans,  fled  from  the  field 


which  was  won  by  the  valor  of  the  "  inTia* 

cible  Scots.''  These  Scots,  who  made  audi 
sad  havoc  with  Tilly's  glory,  took  bu  life 
also ;  for  when  he  met  them  again  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lech,  they  shot  oflf  his  leg  and 
drove  him  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  died  of 
his  wound. 

How  Sir  John  Hepburn  and  his  Sooto 
stormed  Marienburff  and  the  Sconce  on  the 
Rhine,  how  they  defended  Ozenford,  how 
Sir  John  quarrelled  with  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  oath  never  again  to  nn- 
sheath  his  sword  for  that  "ungrateful  prince/' 
how  he  did  good  service  at  Altenburg  and 
Alta  Feste,  how  he  took  service  in  Franoa^ 
and  how  he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  as  he  wee 
leading  his  Scots  against  the  rampart  of  the 
town  of  Zabern ;  all  this,  and  more,  high 
eulogies  paid  to  his  memory  by  GermaUt 
Swedish,  and  French  chroniclers,  we  might 
recount  here ;  and  if  we  refrain  it  is  for  want 
of  space,  not  for  want  of  will.  Those  who 
would  follow  Sir  John  Hepburn  on  his  gle* 
rious  career,  will  find  an  inexhaustible  treir 
sure  of  amusement  and  sound  antiquarian 
lore  in  Mr.  Grant's  book,  which  is  the  best 
of  its  kind  that  it  has  ever  been  our  good 
fortune  to  meet  with. 


■«•• 
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ROTAL  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS  LADIES.* 


Edward  the  First  of  England  was  a  bold 
and  unscrupulous  politician;  but  as  fortune 
is  said  to  favor  the  venturous,  his  ambitious 
designs  on  the  independence  of  neighboring 
states  met  for  a  time  wilh  signal  success. 
In  touching  on  the  history  of  his  bister, 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  we  shall  see 
in  their  germ  some  of  those   circumsUinces 

♦  **  Lives  of  the  Prioceeees  of  Englaod,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest*"  By  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.     London:  1850.    Colburn. 

"Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Spain,  from  the 
Period  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Goths  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  her  present  Majesty,  Isabella  11.,  with  the 
remarkable  Events  that  occurred  during  their  re- 
spective Reigns,  and  anecdotes  of  their  several 
Courts.'*  By  Anita  George.  Edited,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes,  by  Miss  Julia  Pardoe.  Vol.  I. 
London:  1860.     Bentley. 


which  at  a  later  period  led  also  to  the  tem- 
porary prostration  of  Scottish  freedom. 

Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Third  and  Eleanora  of  Provence,  was  be* 
trothed  in  infancy  to  the  youthful  heir  ap« 
parent  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Alexander 
the  Third  became  king,  by  his  father's  deaths 
when  only  eight  years  of  age ;  nor  was  the 
ceremony  which  linked  him  to  a  no  leas 
youthful  bride  long  deferred,  for  the  marri- 
age took  place  at  York,  two  years  after  hii 
coronation  at  Scone.  The  inauguration  was 
unusually  splendid. 

"  In  order  to  invest  with  all  the  dignity  of  here- 
ditary grandeur  the  boy-king,  who  as  yet  could 
have  so  little  to  recomm«nd  him,  an  aged  hiffb- 
land  bard,  with  a  flowing* beard  and  hoary  lodu. 
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in  a  robe  of  actrlet,  advanced  to  the  royal 
footitool,  and,  bending  the  knee,  he  chanted  in  the 
Gaeh'c  tonf^ne,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  as- 
sembled maltitodes,  the  names  of  all  the  ancestors 
of  King  Alexander  III.,  commencing—*  Benach 
da  re  Albin  Alexander,  Male  Alexander,  Mak 
William,  Mak  David,  &c.,'  and  *  in  eloquent  meter 
of  his  language,  schaewing  all  the  kings  of 
aohilkia  he  was  linially  desccndit,'  up  to  Fergus, 
we  first  king,  and  back  through  the  endless 
fSDealogies  of  the  Scoto-Irish  to  Iber-Scot,  the 
first  Scotchman  who  was  descended  from  Niul, 
King  of  Athens,  and  Scoia,  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
Cenchres,  King  of  Egypt." 

The  destroying  hand  of  time  has  passed 
liglitlj  over  the  stately  palace  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  kings,  and  Scone  yet  stands  nobly, 
overlooking  the  rich  plain  of  Perth,  and  com- 
maadinff  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Xijr.  Sut,  though  outwardly  little  changed 
sbee  its  walls  witnessed  the  coronation  of  the 
young  Alexander,  it  can  boast  no  longer  the 
poaaessioD  of  the  wondrous  Lia-Fail.  The 
old  prophecy  declared — 

"Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scot!  quocumque  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem.** 


in  other  words,  that  wherever  the  Lia- 
^^ail  should  be  preserved,  a  monarch  of  the 
^3cotio  race  should  reign.     It  is  well  known 
^liat  the  '*  Stone  of  Destiny  "  was  removed 
^jTom  Scone  by  Edward  the  First,  and  placed 
&^i  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  still  remains 
Xander  the  coronation  chair  of  the  sovereigns 
~  Great  Britain.   The  accession  of  the  Stuart 
ynasty  to  the  crown  of  England  is  looked 
as  a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  old  pre- 
^diction.     And  it  is  one  of  the  boasts  even  of 
^he  royal  family  of  Guelf,  that  they  derive 
"trough  the  same  source  a  claim  to  repre- 
^mit  the  old  Irish  line,  and  to  share  in  the 
prophecy    which    insures    its    permanence. 
The  history  of  the  Lia-Fail,  before  it  was 
deposited  at  Scone,  is  still   more   curious. 
Among  the  Palladia  of  the  mysterious  colo- 
ny of  the  Tuath-de-Danaans,  on  their  inva- 
aoD   of  Ireland,  had   been   this   enchanted 
stone,  whose  property  it  wtis  to  emit  a  musi- 
cal sound  whenever  pressed  by  the  foot  of 
the  rightful  monarch ;  and  Fergus,  the  leader 
of  the  Dalriadic  colony,  after  his  conquest  uf 
North  Britain,  in  order  to  authenticate  his 
claims  to  the  new  Scotic  kingdom,  had  caused 
the  "  Stone  of  Destiny ''  to  be  transferred  to 
hb  adopted  capital.    This  stone,  from  which 
our  luckless   Innisfail  had  derived  her  ill- 
omened  appellation,  thus  came,  as  the  Scot- 
tish antiquarians  aver,  into  the  keeping  of 
the  monks  of  Scone,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  conquering  Edward.     But  the  Irish 


antiquarians,  on  the  other  hand,  with  abund- 
ance of  zeal  and  learning,  allege  that  the  true 
Lia-Fail  was  still  at  Tara,  when  a  bard  called 
Keneth  0*Hartigan  composed  a  poem  in 
celebration  of  its  mystical  properties  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century;  and  Dr.  Petrie 
demonstrates  that  the  very  stone  so  sung  by 
the  Irish  bard  can  be  identified  and  seen  on 
**  Tara  of  the  Kings  "  to  this  day. 

In  tracing  the  journeyings  of  the  "  Stone 
of  Destiny,''  we  have  for  a  time  forgotten 
Alexander  and  his  young  bride,  but  must 
now  revert  to  their  marriage  festivities.  The 
hospitalities  exercised  at  York  by  Henry 
III.  in  honor  of  this  occasion  were  princely 
in  the  extreme.  Not  so  his  ungenerous  at- 
tempt to  surprise  his  son-in-law  into  a  com- 
promise of  his  country's  independence,  by 
demanding  of  him  homage  for  his  free  king- 
dom of  Scothind,  as  for  the  lands  Alexander 
held  in  England,  of  Henry  as  his  liege  lord. 
The  claim  was  obsolete,  as  the  demand  was 
ungenerous.  Eighty -six  years  had  elapsed 
since  William  the  Lion,  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Alnwick,  (1175,)  had  been  com- 
pelled by  Henry  II.  to  acknowledge  him  feu- 
dal suzerain.  This  degrading  submission  had 
not  been  of  long  continuance,  for  the  chival- 
rous Richard  I.,  before  his  departure  for 
Palestine,  frankly  renounced  the  homage  for 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  had  been 
extorted  by  his  crafty  and  politic  father; 
and  only  required  of  William  the  Lion  the 
customary  feudal  service  for  his  English  fiefs. 
Alexander,  young  as  he  was,  could  not  be 
entrapped  into  so  fatal  an  acknowledgment; 
and,  with  great  sagacity,  warded  off  the  un- 
generous demand,  by  saying  that  he  had 
entered  England,  not  to  treat  of  matters  of 
state  policy — on  which  he  could  not  enter 
without  the  advice  of  his  counsellors — but  to 
cement  his  friendship  with  Henry  by  taking 
his  daughter  to  wife. 

This  insidious  attempt  was  afterwards  re- 
peated by  Edward  I.,  but  was  defeated,  also, 
by  the  firmness  of  the  King  of  Scots.  Not- 
withstanding these  designs  of  the  English 
monarchs,  Alexander  ever  continued  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  his  father  and 
brother-in-law.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
sincere  attachment  he  bore  his  Queen,  and 
Margaret  warmly  reciprocated  his  alTection. 
The  happiness  they  should  have  enjoyed  in 
the  early  years  of  their  wedded  life  was 
marred  by  political  intrigues,  and  the  young 
sovereigns  were  successively  the  prey  of  ri- 
val factions  contending  for  power  during  the 
King's  long  minority.  Margaret  bore  her 
husband  three  children;   a  daughter,   who 
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became  the  wife  of  Eric  of  Norway,  and  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  David,  promising  young 
princes,  but  both  destined  to  untimely  graves. 
The  great  event  of  Alexander's  reign  was 
the  battle  of  Largs.  This  fishing  village,  on 
the  coast  of  Ayr,  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce 
contest  between  the  piratic  hordes  of  Haco 
of  Norway,  and  the  forces  of  the  Scottish 
King.  These  formidable  invaders  had  long 
hovered  about  the  northern  coast  and  west- 
ern isles  of  Scotland ;  at  last  their  galleys 
entered  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  appeared  off 
Largs,  where  they  had  determined  to  effect 
their  landing.  Tytler,  in  his  masterly  history, 
draws  a  highly  animated  picture  of  this  ter- 
rible invasion.  It  happened  to  be  our  own 
fortune  to  peruse  his  exciting  narrative  while 
lying  at  anchor  in  this  beautiful  bay,  bur- 
rounded  by  pleasure  boats,  and  close  to  the 
evidences  of  wealth,  of  civilization,  and  se- 
curity which  abound  alona  all  the  shore ; 
yet,  as  we  read  of  the  pale  landsmen  of  Car- 
rick  watching  the  approach  of  the  barbarian 
fleet,  flying  inland  for  succor,  finding  none, 
and  returning  with  the  courage  of  despair  to 
dispute  the  debarkation  of  their  enemies,  the 
scene  of  to-day  faded  from  our  sight ;  instead 
of  the  trim  yachts,  we  seemed  to  behold  the 
long  galleys  of  the  Sea-Kings,  urged  through 
the  foam  by  double  banks  of  great  oars  ;  and 
on  the  yellow  strand,  instead  of  the  white 
bursting  swell  of  the  tide,  the  tumult  and 
commotion  of  a  bloody  battle.  But  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers,  in  the  words  of 
another,  some  details  of  this  important 
contest : — 

"The  year  1263  was  marked  by  one  of  those 
important  events  which,  by  arousing  the  energies 
and  kindling  the  spirit  of  a  brave  and  determined 
people,  when  under  the  guidance  of  a  talented 
leader,  impress  upon  the  period  a  national  intcrc^it 
that  causes  it  to  bo  looked  back  upon  with  prido 
and  pleasure  by  many  a  succeeding  pcneralion. 
This  was  the  colebrated  descent  of  Haco,  King 
of  Norway,  info  Scotland.  Contests  had  lonij 
been  waged  between  I  he  monarchs  of  the  two 
countries,  about  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  tiic 
western  isles.  To  support  his  own  claims,  tlic 
Norwegian  King  now  apppared  in  Scotland.  In 
vain  did  Henry  HI.,  alarmed  at  the  danger  which 
threatened  his  son-in-law  and  his  daujjhter,  write 
to  Haco,  protesting:  again.^t  his  attacking  the  do- 
minions of  his  *  dear  son  and  ally,  the  King  of 
Scotland.'  Equally  vain  was  his  appeal  to  the 
Pope  to  stop  the  |)rogress  of  the  Norlhern  Invader. 
Haco  had  collected  an  army  so  powerful  that  the 
most  energetic  efforts  of  Alexander  would  have 
failed  in  raising  a  force  at  nil  competent  to  meet 
the  invaders,  had  they  seized  their  advantap:e  and 
landed  immediately.  With  admirable  skill  and 
presence  of  mind,  however,  he  made  such  prepa- 


rations as  were  in  his  power,  inepirin||r  confiden 
into  his  troops  by  the  calmness  of  his  deroeau 
and  trusting  to  his  own  resources  to  supply  t 
rest.  Aware  that,  could  he  succeed  in  decqyu 
his  adversary  to  trifle  away  the  In'ief  summer 
those  northern  regions,  the  elements  themself 
would  undertake  his  cause,  he  professed  the  mc 
pacific  intentions,  and  made  demands  so  modern' 
that  Haco  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  win  I 
object  without  running  the  hazard  of  a  batt 
Month  affer  month  passed  away  in  ne^otiatioi 
which  ever  seemed  to  be  drawing  to  a  close,  a 
yet  were  never  concluded,  when  the  first  liowlin 
of  the  autumn  blasts  gave  fearful  tokens  to  t 
pea-king  of  the  perils  ensuinpr  upon  his  sitnatic 
The  Scottish  emissaries  abruptly  broke  off  t 
conferences ;  all  treaty  was  discontinued,  a 
the  aged  Norwegian  monarch  saw,  with  vel 
ment  indignation,  that  he  h»d  been  made  t 
dupe  of  a  young  soveroii^n,  only  just  out  of  1 
minority.  The  weather  rendered  it  eztreicf 
dangerous  for  his  troops  to  land  ;  the  forces 
Alexander  were  congregated  on  the  beach  to  i 
poso  them ;  but  such  was  the  desperate  spirit 
the  Norsemen  that  they  contrived,  with  much  lo 
to  effect  a  landing,  and  after  a  spirited  harang 
given  by  each  of  the  leaders  to  his  troops,  grooi 
ed  on  the  one  hand  on  the  juaUcc  and  righteousm 
of  their  cause,  and  on  the  other  on  the  despeta 
ness  of  their  situation  in  case  of  defeat,  the  bat 
of  Largs  commenced,  in  which,  after  an  obstiiii 
and  bloody  confiict,  the  Norwegians  were  driv 
back  to  their  ships.  The  clcmauts  completed  t 
destruction  which  the  sword  had  begun.  Sto 
after  storm  scattered  and  wrecked  the  remaini 
vessels:  the  King  himself  escaped  to  one  of  1 
Orkney  i.-les.  where,  his  haughty  spirit  broken 
disaster,  and  his  hardy  frame  worn  with  fatigt 
he  soon  after  expired.'* — Airs.  Green's  Prinett 
of  Englaiidy  vol.  ii.  pp.  209-211. 

The  precise  date  of  the  battle  of  Lar 
has  been,  until  lately,  a  disputed  point,  1 
the  annalists  of  that  day  vary  in  their  i 
counts  ;  but  they  agree  in  noticing  a  remai 
able  natural  phenomenon  which  took  pis 
during  the  combat  of  the  contending  anni 
This  was  an  obscuration  of  the  sun,  whi 
was  so  darkened  that  a  ring  of  light  alo 
rem^oined  visible  around  his  disk.  Modf 
astronomers  have  calculated  that  an  ec1i| 
of  the  sun,  which  would  be  annular  in  the 
latitudes,  did  actually  take  place  in  the  moc 
of  August,  1263. 

The  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  birth 
an  heir  to  his  crown  reached  Alexander 
the  same  time  with  the  news  of  Hao 
death.  **  Wyntown's  Chronicle"  records  t 
King's  joy  at  events  which  seemed  to  bid  f 
to  insure  the  stability  of  his  throne : — 

"  And  when  of  that  byrth  com  tythyng 
To  Alysawndyr  the  thryd  oure  kyng, 
It  wes  tould  hym,  that  iike  daye, 
That  dede  the  kyng  wes  of  Norway. 
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And  KM  In  dcnrbil  btrtbenw 

The  kingia  hart  at  that  lyme  ww." 

Hius  forlunale  in  war,  aucceasful  in  his  \a- 
tenial  policy,  blessed  with  domestic  peace, 
ind  a  promising  ofigprisg, — for  a  eecond 
piince  was  bom  to  Alexander  and  Margaret, — 
tbe  Kin^  of  Scotland  seemed  secure  in  his 
bappiDesa.  "  But,"  na  the  wise  mnn  of 
Greece  observed,  "  no  man's  iife  can  be 
deemed  happy  till  the  hour  of  his  death,"  so 
was  it  exemplified  in  the  closing  years  of  this 
noDarch's  reign.  Alexander  died  youn^r,  yet 
he  outlived  all  his  children !  His  beloved 
JCargarct  departed  first,  the  victim  of  decline. 
His  elder  son  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
nge ;  and  bis  younger,  David,  lived  not  to 
Attain  the  age  of  manhood.  His  only  daugh- 
ter, Margaret,  Queen  of  Norway,  had  also 
died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  the  aole 
Temaining  scion  of  the  race,  who  thus  became 
leiress  to  her  grandfather's  throne.  Ap- 
plied by  the  calamities  which  threatened 
Scotland,   should    bis   issue  fail,  Alexander 

C 'elded  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  se- 
Bted  a  second  consort  ;  but  adverse  fortune 
alfll  pursued  him,  and  be  met  with  an  un- 
timely fate  soon  after  Lis  marriage  with 
Tolante  of  Ureux. 

**His  death  vrae  occasioned  by  a  siDjrul.ir  ac- 
ddent.  He  had  beoa  ^ving  a  sumptuous  fract 
to  hii  nobility  at  the  Castle  of  Edinburgli.  The 
rBwIlings  wore  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  uniJ  were 
■11  the  [nerrier  because  of  a  prediction  which  had 
nincd  consjdersble  credence  ainon™  the  vulgar, 
diat  that  d/iy  was  to  be  the  day  of  jndgment. 
Meanwhile  the  night  had  grown  micnscly  dark ; 
a  terrific  slorm  was  hnwlinz  around  when  the 
King  declared  his  intontion  of  ridlo):  toKinirhoru, 
«ll^  bis  ftueen  Volante  was  then  Ptoving. 
Tain  were  the  pereaaaions  of  ihc  nobles  to  deter 
Um  from  his  daring  scheroe.  One  of  his  servants 
miturcd  a  remonstrance  ;  the  King  bade  bim  re- 
nain  behind  it  he  feared.  'No,  mv  lord,'  an- 
swered the  man  mournrully, '  it  would  ill  behoove 
■•  to  rcruse  to  die  f<N-  your  ralhcr's  son  I '  and 
kt  moanlcd  and  followed  bib  master.  The  ronn- 
ndi  and  bis  small  train  crossed  the  Queen's  Fer- 
tyin  safety,and  reached  Inverkeitlilng;  the  storm 
was  becoming  still  more  terrible  ;  frcsb  objections 
were  urged  against  his  proceedinc'  farther.  '  You 
nay  spare  yourselves  this  trouble,'  he  replied, 
mliogly  ;  '  give  rao  but  two  runners  who  can 
Aow  me  the  way.'  The  road  now  lay  along  the 
Mmmit  of  the  rocks  coasting  the  harbor  of  I'etty- 
car,  and,  in  the  intense  darkness,  the  steed  on 
wbich  the  King  rode  slumblcd  on  the  brink  of  a 
terrific  precipice,  near  Kinifborn,  and  precipitated 
Us  master  from  Its  giddy  height.  This  fatal  ac- 
ddent  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  19lh  of 
March,  in  the  year  1986,  and  11  plunged  the  coun- 
try, over  which  Alexander  bad  so  long  and  ably 
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ruled,  into  an  ab;r*a  o^  calanulies  that. have 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  histo^  of  any  nation." 
— JWra.  GTfcn'i  FHncrsMS  o/  England,  vol.  il.  p. 


Mrs,  Oreen  gives  us  in  a  Dote  tbe  follow- 
ing curious  anecdote  of  Thomas  the  Rymer 
from  Bellenden's  Boetbius : — 

''  On  tiie  day  before  tlio  King's  deatli  the  Earl 
of  Mar  ^cut  for  him,"  (Tlioraas  of  Erceldon,) "  and 
asked  him  wljat  son  of  weather  there  would  be 
to-morrow  ;  he  said  there  should  he  ihn  greateiit 
wind  that  ever  was  beard  in  Scotland  before  noon. 
The  morning,  on  the  contrary,  turned  out  bright 
and  clear.  The  Earl  sent  for  Tbomns  and  reprov- 
ed him  for  his  false  prognostics.  This  Thomas 
maid  litjl  ansiier,  but  said,  '  Noua  is  not  yit 
gane.'  And  incontinent  ane  man  canic  to  Ibe 
gate  schawine  that  the  kyng  was  slane.  Then 
said  the  prophect,  '  Gone  in  the  wynd  thai  sail 
binw  (o  the  greto  calaniilc  and  trubic  of  al  Scot- 
land.' This  Thomas  was  sue  man  of  grete  ad- 
miration to  tbe  people,  and  shciv  sundry  tliingia 
at  ihny  fell.    Ilowbeit  thai  vvcr  ay  hid  under  ob- 

On  the  death  of  lier  grandfather,  the  Maid 
of  Norway,  ns  thu  young  Margaret  was  call- 
ed, found  herself  tbe  acknowledged  Queen 
of  Scotland.  A  regency  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  administration  during 
her  minority.  Tidings  of  Alexander's  death 
were  transmitted  to  Norway,  and  the  pres- 
ence in  her  kingdom  of  the  young  princess 
carncblly  solicited.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  that  to  this  tbe  old  ballad  of  "  Sir 
Patrick  Spens"  is  supposed  lo  relate  ;  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  introductojv  notes  to  this 
very  ancient  pocra,  suggests  that  the  naval 
cxpediton,  which  forms  its  subject,  was  that 
sent  to  Norway  to  announce  her  accession  to 
Margaret.  It  may  bo  referred,  perhaps,  with 
still  greater  probability,  to  a  period  a  few 
years  earlier,  when  tho  Maid  of  Norway  be- 
came heiress  presumptive  by  the  death  of 
her  uncles,  ns  the  Kin^  is  alluded  to  in  the 
ballad  as  living  nt  the  time.  We  quote  this 
curious  account  of  an  expedition,  which 
proved  BO  fatal  to  its  commander,  from 
"Percy's  Reliquesi" — 

"  The  king  eits  in  Dumfcrting  toune. 
Drinking  the  blude-reid  wine  ; 
0  qubiiir  will  I  get  guid  sailor 
To  sail  this  schip  of  mine  T 

"  Up  and  spak  an  eldem  knicht, 
Sat  at  the  king's  richt  kno. 
Sir  Patrick  Spence  is  the  best  sailor 
That  sails  upon  the  se. 
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And  signM  it  wi'  hit  hand ; 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 

Was  walking  on  the  sand. 

'"  The  first  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red 
A  loud  lauch  lauched  he ; 
The  next  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red 
The  teir  blinded  his  ee. 


(< 


O  qaha  is  this  has  don  this  deid. 
This  ill  deid  don  to  me ; 
To  send  me  out  this  time  o'  the  yeir, 
To  sail  upon  the  se  ? 


"  Mak  haste,  mak  haste,  my  mirry  men  all, 
Our  gnid  schip  sails  the  mome ; 
O  sav  na  sae,  my  master  deir, 
For  1  feir  a  dcadlie  storme. 

*^  Late  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moono 
Wi'  the  auld  moone  in  her  arme; 
And  I  feir,  I  feir,  my  deir  master. 
That  we  will  come  to  harme. 

"  O  our  Scots  nobles  were  richt  laith 
To  weet  their  cork-heild  schoone ; 
But  lang  owre  a'  the  pky  wer  played, 
Thair  hats  they  swam  aboone. 

'^O  lan^,  lang  may  thair  ladies  sit 
Wi'  thair  fans  into  thair  hand. 
Or  eir  they  se  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Cum  sailing  to  the  land. 

**  O  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  stand, 
Wi'  thair  gold  kerns  in  their  hair. 
Waiting  for  thair  ain  dear  lords, 
For  they  'II  see  tbame  na  mair. 

••  Have  owre,  have  owre,  to  Aberdour, 
Its  fiftie  fadom  deep ; 
And  thair  lies  guia  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feit." 

The  version  given  in  the  ''Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border"  is  much  longer;  it 
consists  of  six  and  twenty  8tanza&,  and  de- 
tails at  great  length  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition : — 

**  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem  ; 

The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hame. 
*  *  ♦  «  » 

**  Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet. 
Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem, 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
'Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame." 

The  poem  next  details  the  reception  the 
admiral  meets  with  in  Norway.  It  would 
appear  that  the  lords  of  Norway  objected 
to  the  hardy  sailors  "  thus  spending  the 
king's  gold."  Sir  Patrick  indignantly  justi- 
£g8  Jbimself  from  the  base  accusation : — 


**  For  I  brought  as  mneh  white  roooie 
As  gave  my  men  and  me, 
And  I  brought  a  half-fou  of  good  red  gi 
Out  o'er  the  sea  wi'  me." 

He  angrily  prepares  to  return  homei 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  his  men 
the  coming  storm.  This  b  very  finel] 
scribed  in  the  longer  version  : — 

^  They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 
A  league,  but  barely  three. 
When  the  litt  grew  dark,  and  the  wind 

loud, 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

"  The  anchors  brak,  and  the  top-masts  Itj 
It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm ; 
And  the  waves  cam  o'er  the  broken  ship, 
Till  a'  her  sides  were  torn." 

Well  might  Coleridge  exclaim  : — 

''The    bard,  be    sure,    was    weatherwise* 
framed 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spe: 

We  must  return,  however,  from  i 
flowery  paths  of  poesy  and  song,  to 
sober  record  of  the  historian. 

Ekiward  L  was  desirous  to  unite  the  I 
doms  of  England  and  Scotland  by  a  man 
between  bis  son  and  the  Maid  of  Nor 
This  proposal  met  with  the  ready  asae 
the  estates  of  the  two  nations.  Had 
scheme  been  accomplished,  the  n^ 
countries  would  probably  have  been  ui 
three  centuries  earlier,  and  have  been  sp 
the  vindictive  warfare  which  lasted  frdkn 
period  down  to  the  accession  of  James  Si 
to  the  crown  of  England,  in  the  beginnii 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  in  esoa 
the  calamities  they  would  also  have  losi 
lessons  and  training  of  adversity,  and  I 
land,  in  all  probability,  could  not 
pointed  with  just  pride  to  a  history  abo 
ing  in  instancesN)f  heroic  daring  and  gene 
love  of  country ;  nor  would  her  sons,  evi 
the  present  day,  have  exhibited  those  dia 
tive  characteristics  of  untiring  energy,  i 
tude,  perseverance  under  difficulty,  "e 
ranee,  foresight,  strength  and  skill,"  n 
have  made  them,  in  all  climes  and  ii 
pursuits,  eminently  and  uniformly  sucoei 

But  the  fair  Maid  of  Norway  did  nol 
to  reach  her  kingdom  ;  she  died  on  her 
age  ;  and,  with  her,  the  regal  line  from  w 
she  was  descended  became  extinct,  and  E 
land  found  herself  a  prey  to  anarchy, 
exposed  to  the  miseries  attendant  on  a 
puted  succession. 
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**  When  Alexander,  onr  king,  was  dead, 
That  Scotland  led  in  love  and  law, 
Away  was  sons  of  ale  and  bread, 
CM*  wine  and  wax,  of  game  and  fflee : 
Our  gold  was  changed  into  lead ; 
Christ,  bom  into  virginity, 
Succor  Scotland  ana  remedy, 
Thatsted  is  in  perplexity." 

The  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne  were 
twelve  in  number,  but  the  real  question  of 
inheritance  lay  between  two  of  the  claimants, 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  both  de- 
scended, by  the  female  line,  from  David  Earl 
of  Huntington.  This  noble  was  brother  to 
"William  the  Lion,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  and,  by  the  failure  of  issue  of  the 
«lder  branch,  the  vacant  crown  vested  in  his 
<iescendant8.  Baliol  was  great  grandson  of 
David,  by  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret; 
Since,  his  f^randson,  by  his  second  daughter 
Xaabella.  Thus  Baliol  was  the  representative 
of  the  elder  branch ;  but  Bruce  asserted  that 
JkiM  claim  was  superior,  being  one  degree 
xiearer  in  blood  to  the  Earl  of  Huntington. 

Edward  I.  artfully  contrived  that  this  dis- 
puted point  should  be  referred  to  his  arbitra- 
tion, and  having  possessed  himself  of  the  for- 
tresses and  strongholds  of  the  kingdom,  on 
the  pretence  of  placing  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  rightful  monarch  when  his  claim  should 
be  determined,  proceeded  to  consider  at  lei- 
fiire  the  question  submitted  for  his  decision. 
AJthough  Baliol's  claim  was  finally  ac- 
knowledged, this  unfortunate  prince  found 
himself  ling  in  name  only,  and  his  position 
that  of  a  suppliant  and  pensioner  of  his 
powerful  neighbor.  Having  ventured  at  last 
to  resent  the  treatment  to  which  he  was 
•abjected,  Edward  overran  Scotland,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  its  castles, .  and  extorted 
from  his  weak  puppet  Baliol  a  renunciation 
of  his  crown  to  his  "  liege  lord  "  the  King  of 
England. 

Sut  Edward  was  not  destined  to  retain  the 
prize  thus  iniquitously  acquired.  A  noble 
form — the  saviour  of  his  country — stands 
prominent  on  the  page  of 'Scottish  history — 
the  heroic  Wallace.  His  achievements  are 
familiar  to  all ;  nor  need  we  pause  to  paint 

'*  the  patriotic  tide 
That  streamed  through  Wallace^s  undaunted 

heart ; 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tvrannic  pride, 
Or  nobly  die — the  second  glorious  part !  " 

Nor  did  the  fatal  defeat  at  Falkirk,  nor  the 
death  of  Wallace,  extinguish  the  thirst  for 
independence  which  he  had  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  Scotchmen. 


It  was  not,  however,  until  the  death  of 
Edward  had  transferred  his  sceptre  to  the 
feeble  grasp  of  his  son,  that  the  English  rule 
in  Scotland  was  completely  overthrown. 
Robert  Bruce,  grandson  to  the  Bruce  who 
was  Baliors  competitor,  by  his  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Bannockbum  (1^14)  established  the 
freedom  of  his  native  land ;  and  by  his  wise 
rule  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  won  and 
merited  the  name  of  the  "  good  •  King 
Robert." 

The  Battle  of  Bannockbum,  if  considered 
in  its  moral  efifects,  as  well  as  in  the  imme- 
diate results  which  followed  it,  is,  perhaps, 
not  surpassed  in  importance  by  any  similar 
conflict  of  modern  times.  The  army  of  Ed- 
ward II.  numbered  100,000  men ;  that  of 
Bruce  is  estimated  at  only  30,000 ;  but  the 
Scottish  forces  were  animated  by  the  cause 
for  which  they  fought,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  cruel  and  ignominious  treatment  they 
had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  English. 
In  this  great  achievement  e\ery  aspiration  of 
Scottish  national  pride  finds  a  complete  satis- 
faction. There  is  no  more  secure  foundaUoo 
for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  acquitted  ourselves 
nobly  in  war.  Would  that  instead  of  the 
miserable  feuds  that  constitute  the  tenor  of 
our  Irish  annals,  we  could  look  back  to  a 
Bannockburn  !  Then  might  we  hope  to  pro- 
duce not  only  poets  and  historians,  but  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  like  those  to  whom 
modern  Scotland  owes  her  renown  in  letters, 
and  her  eminence  in  intelligence,  in  wealth, 
and  security. 

We  have  now  to  relate  the  fortunes  of  a 
second  English  princess,  who  became  by  mar- 
riage Queen  of  Scotland.  The  Lady  Joanna, 
wedded  to  David  Bruce,  was  second  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  II.  and  Isabella  of  France, 
and  was  only  seven  years  old  when  she  was 
contracted  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  good 
King  Robert.  Perhaps  no  better  evidence 
can  be  adduced  of  the  success  of  the  Scottish 
war  for  independence  than  is  afforded  by  this 
marriage.  Joan-make-peace,  as  she  was 
called,  had  not  a  happy  destiny.  David  was 
a  weak  monarch  and  an  unfaithful  husband, 
and  many  years  were  passed  by  the  sover- 
eigns in  exile,  first  at  the  court  of  France, 
suppliants  for  aid  from  Philip  of  Valois,  and 
at  a  later  period  in  captivity  in  England. 

David  and  Joanna  returned  to  Scotland  in 
the  summer  of  1341. 

"The  enthusiasm  of  the  Scots,  when  they 
learned  that  their  young  monarch,  the  eon  of  their 
idolized  Bruce,  the  polar  star  of  all  their  hopes 
through  many  an  hour  of  gloom  and  despondency, 
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had  at  last  lanM  in  his  own  king^dom  again, 
knew  no  boands.  Thev  flocked  in  crowds  to  wel- 
come him ;  nobles  and  populace  vied  with  each 
other  as  to  which  should  testify  the  cfreater  de- 
light ;  and  they  attended  the  King  and  Queen  in 
triumph  to  Perth  Castle,  where,  in  abundant 
feasts  and  wild  revels,  they  gave  fresh  vent  to 
their  exultation. 

"  King  David,  at  this  timo,  was  just  enterinef 
upon  his  eighteenth  year.  In  person  h^  was  tail 
andcomelv  ;  well  skilled  in  martial  exercises,  and 
of  intrepid  bravery ;  but  he  was  wanting  in  ca- 
pacity to  govern,  and  his  French  education  had 
initiated  him  into  many  youthful  tastes  and  follies, 
the  indulgence  of  which  proved  very  injurious  to 
his  interest.-? 

"  We  have  no  distinct  record  of  the  tone  of  pop- 
ular feeling  in  Scotland,  at  this  time,  in  reference 
to  the  English-born  Queen ;  though  we  are  told 
that 

'  She  was  sweet  and  debonnaire. 
Courteous,  homely,  pleasant,  and  fair.' 

It  would  socin  probable  that,  since  she  had  left 
England  in  childhood,  and,  from  that  time,  had 
been  constantly  surrounded  by  Scottish  and 
French  associations  and  interests  ;  since,  more- 
over, her  brother  had  broken  through  the  lies  of 
kindred-love,  had  treated  her  husband  as  his  sworn 
foe,  and  even  endeavored  to  place  a  rival  on  his 
throne,  the  Scots  would  regard  her  rather  as  the 
faithful  consort  of  their  sovereign,  than  as  the 
sister  of  their  potent  enemy.  '  Joan-make-peace,* 
as  she  had  been  tauntingly  called,  did  not  verify 
her  sobriquet,  for  she  appears  never  to  have  ex- 
ercised any  restraining  influence  over  the  military 
ardor  of  her  hur^band  and  his  adherents,  when  di- 
rected against  her  native  land." — Mr/t.  Green's 
"  Pri7ices6es  of  Enirland"  vol.  iii,  pp.  122-4. 

Fortune  still  proved  adverse  to  David 
Bruce.  He  made  an  incursion  to  Durham, 
and  w:is  Uiken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Ne- 
ville's Cross. 

"  Wl'.at  miscrie><,  anxieties,  and  griefs,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  -did  the  noble  lady.  Joan- 
na, fiister  of  the  King  of  England,  and  Queen  of 
Scotland,  suffer  in  those  days!  The  afflicted 
lady  herself,  and  those  t)  whom,  with  tears,  she 
related  her  suffering?,  alone  can  know  them. 
Her  Inisbiind  had  treated  her  with  indifference ; 
she  had  seen  others  usurp  her  place  in  his  affec- 
tions ;  but  he  was  now  a  captive,  sorrowful  ami 
in  suffering,  and  her  woman's  heart  forgave  and 
forgot  the  past,  in  the  anxiety  to  bo  of  some  ser- 
vice to  him.  .  .  .  She  requested  a  s-afe  con- 
duet  to  England,  which  was  granted  by  her 
brother  in  the  most  cordial  terms.  It  contained  a 
charge  for  every  attention  to  be  paid  to  •  Joanna, 
our  very  dear  sister,  consort  of  David  Bruce,  re- 
maining in  our  tower  of  London,  to  come  with  as 
many  persons  as  she  shall  please,  of  any  state  or 
condition  whatsoever,  to  our  kingdom  uf  England, 
to  speak  with  the  aforesaid  king,  and  to  remain 
in  England  as  long  as  she  shall  choose,  or  return 


to  Scotland  at  pleaanrs.'  This  document  betrs 
date  October  10th,  1348.  The  Queen  instantly 
availed  herself  of  the  permission ;  and  without 
tarrying  to  provide  herself  with  wardrobe,  wine, 
or  any  other  customary  travelling  requirements, 
she  set  out  at  once,  and  with  a  celerity  of  travel- 
ling very  unusual  in  those  times,  reached  Londm 
in  little  more  than  a  week.  There,  in  the  royal 
fortress  where  she  herself  first  saw  the  light,  she 
rejoined  her  imprisoned  husband,  from  whom  she 
had  been  parted  upwards  of  two  years." — ilfri.. 
Greens  "  Princesses  of  England/^  vol.  iii.  pp. 
135-9. 

After  a  captivity  of  ten  years'  duration, 
David  found  himself  once  more  free,  and  re- 
turned to  Scotland  with  his  Queen.  Cruel 
mortifications,  however,  were  in  store  for  the 
faithful  Joanna.  The  King  had  attached 
himself,  while  in  prison,  to  Katherine  Morti- 
mer. She  attended  him  on  his  return,  and 
was  speedily  installed  in  the  position  of  royd 
mistress..  The  outraged  Queen  could  not  en- 
dure this  open  insult :  she  left  Scotland,  and 
sought  a  refuge  at  her  brother's  court.  Here 
she  died,  greatly  regretted,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
one.  Her  character  is  thus  given  by  the 
chronicler  Barnes : — 

"  Queen  Joan,  also  of  Scotland,  surnamed  Joan 
of  the  Tower,  sister  to  King  Edward  of  England, 
deceased  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  (136Bi|) 
without  issue ;  but  that  it  is  better  to  leave  an 
honorable  report  than  children  behind.  And 
certainly  if  King  David,  her  husband,  had  never 
been  oppressed  with  adversity,  she  might  have 
been  accounted  happy ;  but  then  slic  had  never  been 
e.vtolled  with  that  commendation  which  her  virtue 
and  conjugal  affection  doth  claim  from  posterity. 
For  during  the  seven  years*  exile  which  King 
David  had  formerly  led  in  France,  she  would  by 
no  means  forsake  him  or  his  fortune,  but  faith- 
fully and  constantly  adhered  to  him,  both  then  and 
also  all  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  here  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  for  the  space  of  eleven  yean 
more." 

David  Bruce  survived  his  injured  wife  eight 
years.  He  married,  after  her  death,  the 
beautiful  Margaret  Logic,  a  woman  of  igno-: 
ble  birth  and  light  conduct,  from  whom  he 
was  afterwards  divorced.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven,  justly  despised  by  hit 
subjects ;  and,  as  he  had  no  children,  the 
crown  he  had  so  unworthily  worn  descended 
to  Robert  Stuart,  son  of  his  sister  Marjory, 
the  first  monarch  of  his  celebrated  but  un- 
happy race. 

In  tracing  the  career  of  the  Queens  of 
Alexander  the  Third  and  David  the  Second, 
we  have  pesented  to  our  readers  a  brief  but 
continuous  narrative  of  the  period  of  Sootr. 
tish  history  comprised  within  the  years  1260 
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and  1870.  From  a  desire  to  preseryo  the 
sequence  of  events  unbroken,  wc  have  ab- 
stained from  any  particular  notice  of  the 
younger  daughters  of  Henry  the  Third,  or 
the  children  of  Edward  the  First.  To  one 
alone  we  shall  briefly  revert — Beatrice,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  wife 
of  Lord  John  of  Brittany.  This  princess's 
life  was  a  short  but  happy  one ;  she  did  not 
live  to  become  Duchess  of  Brittany  ;  but  her 
children  and  children's  children  long  ruled 
over  this  important  province.  To  one  of 
them,  allied  to  her  in  blood,  and  still  more 
nearly  by  marriage,  we  shall  now  direct  the 
reader's  attention — the  Lady  Mary,  fourth 
dau&;hter  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  Philippa 
of  Hainault. 

This  princess  was,  from  the  hour  of  her 
birth,  the  destined  bride  of  Lord  John  de 
Ifontford,  then  in  his  fourth  year.  He  was 
resident  at  her  father's  court ;  while  his 
heroic  mother,  "  who  had  the  courage  of  a 
man  and  the  heart  of  a  lion,"  combated  for 
the  rights  of  her  absent  son  and  captive 
bvsband  with  the  rival  claimant  to  the  duchy 
of  Brittany,  Lord  Charles  of  Blois. 

The  Earl  of  Montford,  husband  of  this  en- 
terprising lady,  was  the  youngest  brother  of 
Dake  John  the  Third.     His  competitor  had 
married  Jeanne,  only  daughter  of  Guy  de 
Penthievre,  an  elder  brother.    The  Earl  of 
Montford,  finding  the  claim  of  Lord  Charles 
of   Blois    pronounced    by   King  Philip   of 
France   superior  to   his  own,   resolved,   in 
order  to  secure  a  powerful  ally  in  the  im- 
pending struggle,  to  do  homage  to  the  King 
of  England  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany.     Im- 
mediately on  his  brother's  death,  he  con- 
trived, by  aid  of  his  wife,  to  get  himself  ac- 
knowledged in  Nantes,   the  capital  of  the 
duchy,  and  also  at  Limoges,  as  rightful  suc- 
cessor to  Duke  John  the  Third.    The  inhab- 
icants  of  these  towns  not  only  did  him  hom- 
age as  their  liege  lord,  but  placed  the  trea- 
*lirj  at  his  disposal.     Thus  furnished  with 
the  sinews  of  war,  he  possessed  himself  of 
^Dnes  by  force,  and  of  the  strong  castle  of 
Henncbon  by  stratagem.      We  cannot  resist 
giving  his  further  proceedings  in  the  najfve 
narrative  of  Froissart : — 

•*  Why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it  ?'' 
pertinently  remarks  this  most  amusin«r  of  chroni- 
clers. "  The  Earl  of  Montford  continued  his 
conquests,  gained  the  whole  country,  and  was 
everywhere  addressed  as  Duke  of  Brittaiiy.  .  .  . 
He  then  embarked  and  landed  in  Cornwall,  .  .  . 
tnd  was  received  at  Windsor  by  the  King,  Queen, 
tod  all  the  barons  at  that  time  there,  with  great 
joy.    He  ezplamed  to  the  King,  the  Lord  Robert 


d*Artois,  and  to  the  council,  the  manner  of  bis 
seizing  and  taking  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Brittany,  whicli  had  devolved  to  him  as  next  heir 
to  his  brother  lately  deceased.  He  suspected, 
however,  that  the  Lord  Charles  of  Blois  and  the 
King  of  France  would  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
it  by  force,  for  which  reason  he  had  come  to  hold 
the  duchy  of  the  King  of  £ngland,  and  to  do  him 
homage  for  it,  provided  he  should  be  secured 
a/jainst  the  King  of  France,  or  any  others  that 
should  attempt  to  molest  him  in  his  rights.  The 
Kingof  England,  considering  that  his  war  against 
France  would  bo  strengthened  by  this  means; 
that  he  could  not  have  a  better  entry  into  that 
kingdom  than  through  Brittany ;  that  the  Ger- 
mans and  Brabanters  had  done  nothing  for  him, 
but  cost  him  large  sums ;  and  that  the  lords  of  the 
Empire  had  led  him  up  and  down,  taking  his 
money,  without  making  any  return  for  it — was 
very  happy  to  comply  with  the  Earl's  request, 
and  received  his  homage  for  the  duchy  by  the 
hand  of  the  Earl,  who  was  called  and  addressed 
by  the  title  of  Duke.  The  King  then  gave  his 
promise  in  the  presence  of  the  lords  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  as  well  as  before  those  barons  of 
England  that  were  there,  that  he  would  aid,  de- 
fend, and  preserve  him,  as  his  liege  man,  against 
any  one — the  King  of  France,  or  any  other — to 
the  uttermost  of  his  royal  power.  These  promises 
and  homage  were  written  and  sealed,  and  each 
party  had  a  copy  of  them.  After  this,  the  King 
and  Queen  made  such  rich  presents  of  jewels 
and  other  gifls  to  tlic  Earl,  and  to  those  who  had 
come  over  with  him,  that  they  pronounced  him  a 
gallant  King,  and  fit  to  rei^rn  many  years  in  great 
prosperity.  They  afterwards  took  leave,  em- 
barked, and  landecf  at  Roscoff,  a  town  in  Brittany, 
the  place  whence  they  had  sailed  ;  and  thence  he 
went  to  Nantes,  where  his  Countess  had  re- 
mained, who  told  him  that  he  had  done  well, 
and,  had  acted  wisely." — jS/r  John  FroissarCs 
"  Chronicles"  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

Rumor  had  informed  the  King  of  France 
of  this  defection.  To  assure  himself  on  the 
subject,  Philip  summoned  the  Earl  of  Mont- 
ford to  Paris.  The  crafty  noble  obeyed, 
aware  that  positive  intelligence  of  his  trea- 
son could  not  then  have  reached  the  ears  of  his 
sovereign.  However,  after  an  interview  with 
the  King,  in  which  he  professed  himself  sub- 
missive to  his  will,  De  Montford  privately  re- 
turned to  Brittany ;  givioc;  out  that  he  was 
confined  by  sickness  to  his  hotel  at  Paris. 
Once  more  in  security,  he  vigorously  pre- 
pared for  war.  **  He  related  to  his  Count- 
ess all  that  had  happened,  and  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  her  advice,  to  all  the  towns  and 
castles  which  had  been  surrendered  to  him  ; 
established  in  each  able  captains,  with  plenty 
of  soldiers,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  and 
paid  them  handsomely." 

The  War  of  Succession  in  Brittany  derives 
most  of  its  interest  from  the  characters  of 
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the  two  remarkable  women  who  were  its  vir- 
tual leaders.  The  captivity  of  her  husband, 
which  proved  a  lengthened  one,  did  not 
crush  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  Countess  of 
Montford.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nan- 
tes ;  but  his  masculine  wife,  dissembling  her 
grief  and  terror,  took  her  young  son  in  her 
arms,  and  addressed  her  friends  and  adhe- 
rents. "  0  gentlemen,"  she  said,  **  do  not 
be  cast  down  by  what  wc  have  suffered 
through  the  loss  of  my  lord ;  he  was  but 
one  man.  Look  at  my  little  child  here :  if 
it  please  God  he  shall  be  his  restorer,  and 
shall  do  you  much  service.  I  have  plenty  of 
wealth,  which  I  will  distribute  among  you, 
and  will  seek  out  for  such  a  leader  as  may 
give  you  a  proper  confidence."  But  the 
mother  feared  to  intrust  her  boy  to  the  un- 
certain fortunes  of  war,  and  sent  him  to 
England,  where,  as  we  have  mentioned,  he 
grew  up  at  the  court  of  Edward  IIL,  with 
his  affianced  bride,  the  little  Princess  Mary. 
Meantime  the  resolute  Counters  threw  her- 
self into  Ilennebon,  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
open  to  the  sea,  which  she  hoped  to  defend 
against  the  armies  of  France  until  the  arrival 
of  expected  succor  from  England. 

She  rode  through  the  town  in  complete  ar- 
mor, mounted  on  a  war-steed,  encouraging 
the  inhabitants  by  her  presence  and  example. 
During  this  siege,  Froissart  informs  us,  **  the 
Countess  performed  a  very  gallant  deed:" 
she  ascended  a  tower  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  and  watching  her  opportunity, 
while  the  assailants  were  engaged  elsewhere, 
she  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  300  horse- 
men, attacked  their  camp  and  set  fire  to  the 
tents,  and  then,  finding  herself  unable  to  re- 
gain the  city-gate,  made  for  Brest,  which  she 
reached  safely  before  her  pursuers  could 
overtake  her.  By  a  still  more  masterly 
countermarch  she  re-entered  Hennebon  the 
next  day  in  triumph. 

But  the  forces  of  Lord  Charles  of  Blois 
pressed  the  siege  with  such  vigor,  that  the 
garrison  of  Hennebon  were  soon  reduced  to 
extremities,  and  some  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  were  disposed  to  insist  on  a  capitu- 
lation. The  Countess  entreated  and  remon- 
strated in  vain  ;  at  last  she  implored  them  to 
grant  her  the  respite  of  a  few  days  more ; 
"  and  begged  of  the  lords  of  Brittany,  for 
the  love  of  God,  that  they  would  not  doubt 
but  she  should  receive  succors  before  three 
days  were  over."  It  was  a  period  of  cruel 
suspense  to  the  heroic  lady ;  she  gazed  anx- 
iously from  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  ocean.  At  last  she  joyfully 
exc)a3med,    **1  see   the  succors  1  have  so 


long  expected  and  wished  for,  coming  f* 
It  was  even  so ;  the  English  fleet,  which  bad 
been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  proudly 
hove  in  sight ;  and  the  citizens  of  Hennebon 
hastened  to  receive  these  welcome  allies. 

*'  The  Countess,  in  the  meantime,  prepared  and 
han^  with  tapestry,  halls  and  chambers  to  lodge 
handsomely  the  lords  and  barons  of  England  whom 
she  saw  coming,  and  sent  out  a  noble  company  Do 
meet  them.  When  thcv  were  landed,  she  went 
herself  to  give  them  welcome,  respectfully  thank- 
ing  each  knigbt  and  squire,  and  led  them  into  the 
town  and  castle,  that  they  might  have  convenient 
lodging;  on  the  morrow  she  gave  them  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment." 

This  reception  seems  to  have  pleased  the 
English  mightily.  After  the  banquet  Sir 
Walter  Manny,,  their  commander,  sallied 
forth,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  aggressiv€ 
constructions,  machines,  d^c,  of  the  enemy. 
•*  Many  legs  were  made  to  kick  the  air," 
Froissart  tells  us  in  his  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  passage  of  arms — **  many  brilliant 
actions,  captures,  and  rescues  might  have 
been  seen.  The  enemy  was  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  Sir  Walter  Manny  re-entered 
Hennebon  in  triumph.  *'  The  Countess  of 
Montford  came  down  from  the  castle  to  meet 
them,  and  with  a  most  cheerful  countenanee 
kissed  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  all  his  compan- 
ions, one  after  the  other,  like  a  noble  and 
valiant  dame." 

What  knight  could  prove  recreant  so  re- 
wajded  !  But  the  Countess  of  Montford  was 
not  the  only  one  of  her  sex  who  possessed 
an  indomitable  spirit,  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  a  "  noble  and  valiant  dame  "  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Her  competitor,  Jeanne 
de  Penthidvre,  wife  of  Lord  Charles  of  Blois, 
was  no  less  pertinacious  in  contending  for  her 
rights.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  lady 
was  only  child  of  Guy,  elder  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Montford,  and  claimed  to  be  a  nearer 
representative  of  the  defunct  Duke  John  III. 
When  her  lord  was  taking  leave  of  her  for 
the  tented  field,  she  impressed  on  him  on  no 
account  to  consent  to  a  compromise  of  her 
rights  ;  nor  listen  **  to  any  treaty  or  compo- 
sition which  may  be  offered,  so  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  duchy  may  be  ours."  On  many 
occasions  during  this  prolonged  struggle,  botik 
the  rival  claimants  would  gladly  huve  arbi- 
trated the  points  in  dispute,  but  Lord  Charles, 
however  solicitous  for  peace,  could  not  yield, 
from  motives  which  Froissart  naively  ac- 
quaints us  with  :— 

^  Lord  Charles  was  very  courteous  and  polite, 
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and  perhaps  wonid  willing!  J  have  listened  to  terms  ' 
tt  peace,  and  been  contented  with  a  part  of  Britta- 
BT,  without  much  wranglinic ;  but  he  naa,  in 
QoA't  name,  so  hard  pressed  by  the  last  words  or 
the  lad;  his  wife,  and  Ibc  knights  of  his  part;, 
that  he  could  neither  draw  back  nor  dissemble." 

Thecampn^n  did  not  terminate  with  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Montford,  nor  the 
wpUvitf  of  Lord  Charles  of  Blois.  Their 
(UuDtless  wives  ceased  not  to  aQimAt«  their 
nspeclivc  adherents  to  fresh  combats.  The 
Countess  of  Montford,  we  are  told,  "was 
equal  to  n  man,  for  she  bad  the  heart  of  a 
Hon ;  and,  with  a  rusty  sharp  sword  in  her 
band,  she  combated  bravely ;"  while  the 
Conntess  of  Penthidvre  fiercely  asserted  her 
elaims,  nnd  reproached  her  husband  with 
paaillaoiraity  in  consenljng,  even  in  thought, 
lo  waive  them.  "  Sire,  what  would  you  do?" 
•he  excUimed.  "  By  Ood,  you  havenot  the 
heart  of  a  raliant  knight,  if  you  will  thus 
flve  away,  like  a  recreant,  the  pleaaant  heri- 
taffe  of  your  wife.  No  knight,  be  be  who  he 
may,  is  worthy  to  hold  lands  unless  be  will 
ddeod  them  with  drawn  sword." 

Under  such  leadership  the  war  was  a  pro- 
tracted one.  In  the  meantime,  years  fled  by, 
and  the  young  De  Montford  had  grown  to 
man's  estate.  His  promised  bride,  the  Prio- 
ceia  Mary,  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  ; 
their  nuptinis  were  no  longer  deferred,  and 
were  sotemniicd  at  Windsor  in  the  year  1361. 

The  young  and  interesting  Duchess  did 
not  live  to  visit  Brittany.  Bhe  died  a  few 
months  after  her  marriage,  sincerely  lamented 
by  her  husband,  as  we  learn  from  Ouillaume 
da  St.  Andre,  chronicler  to  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany:— 

"Mais  nc  vequil  pag  looguement 
De  quoi  Jehan  (iirt  mount  dolanl. 
Trente  sepmains  furent  ensemble. 
Sans  plus  ne  moins  comme  11  me  eemble, 
Si  moDrit  la  nnble  Marie 
A  qiii  Dieux  vuielle  oclroyer  vie, 
Pardurable,  sous  nullc  fin! 
Prion  ir^s  touee  qu'il  aoit  anisin." 

Hiree  years  after  Mary's  decease,  John  de 
UoDtford  became  undisputed  master  of  Brit- 
tany by  the  death  of  his  formidable  opponent. 
Borne  of  the  most  graphic  chapters  in  t'roia- 
nrt's  Chronicles  are  devoted  to  this  important 
event.  Even  the  readers  lo  whom  this  de- 
Kgbtful  book  is  accessible  may,  in  the  multi- 
pEcity  of  its  details,  have  passed  heedlessly 
orer  this  pnrt  of  Sir  John's  narrative.  We 
feel  sure  we  shall  give  pleasure  to  many  by 
quoting  the  most  vivid  passages  from  bis 
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history  of  the  important  battle  of  Anray, 
(1864.) 

Froissart'a  227th  chapter  is  beaded  -.—The 
Battle  of  Auray,  in  ichich  Sir  Sertrand  dv 
Gaeselin  it  made  Pritoner;  Charle$  de  Bloit 
is  tlain  ;  and  John  de  Montford  m  vicloriontt. 

It  commences  thus : — 

**  A  liitic  before  eight  in  the  momiog.  the  two 
armies  advanced  near  to  each  other,  li  was  a 
very  line  sight,  as  I  have  beard  those  relate  who 
»aw  it ;  for  the  French  wore  in  such  cloac  order 
that  one  eoold  scurcelj  throw  an  apple  among 
them  without  fiilling  on  a  helmet  or  lance.  Each 
man-iI-BrmB  carried  hi><  spear  right  before  him, 
cut  down  to  the  length  of  live  feet;  a  battle-axe, 
sharp,  strong,  and  well  steclpit.  with  n  short  han- 
dle, was  at  his  side,  or  hung  from  hi?  neck.  They 
advanced  thus  handsomely  s.  foot's  pare,  each  loid 
in  amj  and  among  his  people,  with  his  banner  or 
pennon  before  him,  wel)  knowing  what  they  were 
to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  were  drawn 
up  in  the  handsomest  order.         .... 

"  In  this  first  onset  there  were  hard  blows  be- 
tween Iho  lancemen,  and  a  sharp  scuffle.  True 
it  is  thai  the  English  archers  shot  well  at  the 
commencement,  but  their  arrows  hart  not.  as  the 
Prencli  werr>  icjo  well  armed  snd  shielded  from 
them.  Upon  this  (hey  (lung  away  their  bows, 
and,  hcin^r  light  and  able  men,  they  mixed  with 
the  men-at-arms  of  their  purtyi  and  attacked  those 
of  the  French  who  had  Wttle-axcf.  Being  men 
of  addreps  and  courage,  they  immediately  seiied 
several  uf  ihcHe  axes,  with  which  they  afterwards 
fonglit  valiantly  and  succeeefully.  There  were 
many  gallnnt  fcatH  of  arms  pcrlormed  ;  many  a 
struggT",  many  a  capture,  and  many  a  rescue.  . 
The  French  and  Brctniij  fought  in  earnest 
with  their  battle-axe*.  The  Lord  Charles  showed 
himself  a  marvellously  good  knight,  eagerly  seek- 
ing for  and  engaging  his  enemies.  Hid  adversary, 
tbeEarlofMonlford,  fought  with  equal  gallaniry ; 
and  each  person  spoke  ot  them  according  to  their 
deserts.  .  .  .  BatiaMons  and  banners  mshed 
against  each  other,  and  sometimes  were  over- 
thrown and  then  up  again." 

At  last  the  fortunes  of  war  proved  advene 
to  Lord  Charles  de  Blois.  He  fell  on  the 
battle  field  of  Auray,  and  with  him  perished 

the  hopes  of  his  party, 

"  The  whole  flower  of  chivalry  who  had  that 
day  taken  (he  side  of  Lord  Charles  de  BInia  were 
either  prisoners  or  slain,  particularly  the  ban- 
nereis  of  Brittany In  a  word,  the 

defeat  and  loss  were  immense.  Numbers  were 
slain  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit,  which 
continued  for  eight  good  leagues,  even  as  fat  as 
Vannes.  A  variety  of  accidents  happened  this 
day,  which  had  never  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
many  a  man  was  killed  or  made  prisoner.  Boata 
fell  into  good  hands,  where  they  met  with  kind 
and  civil  mtstera.*' 
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De  Montford  had  the  remains  of  his  unfor- 
tunate rival  honorably  interred,  which  was 
"  but  his  due,  as  he  was  a  good,  loyal,  and 
valiant  knight."  "  His  body  was  afterwards 
sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  venera- 
ted as  St.  Charles.  But  before  it  was  removed 
from  the  bloody  field,  the  young  Duke  visited 
the  mangled  corse.  He  approached  the  spot 
where  he  was  lying  apart  from  the  others, 
covered  by  a  shield,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
taken  away,  and  looked  at  him  very  sorrow 
fully.  After  having  paused  awhile,  he  ex- 
claimed,— '  Ha  !  my  Lord  Charles,  sweet 
cousin,  how  much  mischief  has  happened  to 
Brittany  from  your  having  supported  by 
arms  your  pretensions.  God  help  me,  I  am 
truly  unhappy  at  finding  you  in  this  situation, 
but  at  present  this  cannot  be  amended.' 
Upon  which  he  burst  into  tears.  Sir  John 
Chandos,  perceiving  this,  pulled  him  by  the 
skirt  and  said,  '  My  lord,  my  lord,  let  us  go 
away  and  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day ;  for  without  the  death  of 
this  person,  you  never  would  have  gained 
your  inheritance  of  Brittany.'  " 

So  terminated  this  protracted  war.  Its 
historians  cease  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  two  remarkable  women 
who  may  be  said  to  have  originated  it ;  and 
the  names  of  Jeanne  de  Montford  and  Jeanne 
de  Penthiovre  henceforth  sink  into  oblivion. 
The  province  so  fiercely  contested  became, 
in  the  next  century,  a  fief  of  the  crown  of 
France,  by  the  marriage  of  its  inheritrix, 
Anne  of  Brittany,  with  two  successive  mon- 
archs,  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XIL  This 
warfare  to  the  death  developed  the  martial 
qualities  of  the  Bretons ;  th'ey  have  ever  been 
a  hardy  race,  vigorous  in  thought,  as  well  as 
prompt  in  action.  Their  sterile  country,  with 
its  rock-bound  coast,  and  Celtic  population, 
les  Bretons  bretonnant,  has  nurtured  an  in- 
domitably brave  and  loyal  people.  Among 
the  illustrious  sons  of  the  soil  we  may  name, 
in  war,  Nomenoe,  Barbetote,  Du  Guesclin, 
De  Richemont,  Moreau.  On  the  sea,  Du- 
quay-Tronin.  In  science  and  literature,  Abe- 
lard,  Descartes,  Maupertius,  Chateaubriand, 
and  Lamennais. 

While  the  transactions  we  have  been  re- 
counting took  place  in  Brittany,  female  influ- 
ence was  no  less  paramount  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  a  succession 
of  energetic  queens  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula.  In  Castile, 
Maria  La  Grande,  wife  of  Sancho  lY.,  and 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Ferdi- 
nand IV.,  and  grandson,  Alfonso  XIL,  proved 
beraelf  a  wis«  and  enlightened  ruler.    During 


a  lengthened  period  she  secured,  by  her  tem- 
perate but  vigorous  administration,  the  trao- 
quillity  of  that  country,  so  torn  by  internal 
convulsions.  She  died  in  1321,  and  is  highly 
eulogized  by  her  biographer : — 

*^  The  death  of  this  indefiettigable  woman,  whoee 
strong  intellect,  keen  foresight,  and  disinterestad 
zeal,  had  so  often  preserved  the  kingdom  when 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  was  lamented  throughoat 
the  nation.  Maria,  if  we  consider  the  age  fo 
wliich  she  lived,  was  truly  a  prodigy.  In  her 
were  blended  the  masculine  virtues  of  the  stroof- 
er  sex,  and  the  mild  ones  of  her  own.  She  unitM 
the  talents  of  the  experienced  politician,  and  the 
art  of  the  great  general  and  tactician.  The  firm 
support  of  a  tottering  throne,  yet  the  conscientious 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  neither  daunt- 
ed by  reverses  nor  elated  by  prosperity ;  wise, 
humane,  and  pious,  amidst  a  host  of  a'mbitioaa, 
seltish  contenders  for  power,  she  alone  was  un- 
moved by  motives  of  self-interest,  and  from  the 
first  to  the  last  day  of  her  long  and  useful  career, 
steadily  kept  on  her  undeviating  path  of  rectitude. 
In  the  history  of  nations  her  name  shines  with  a 
radiance  dimmed  by  no  one  blot.  Justly  surnamed 
The  Great;  placed  in  a  situation  as  periloaBTas  it 
was  exalted ;  living  in  times  when  it  was  often 
deemed  excusable,  if  not  praiseworthy,  to  do  evil 
for  the  sake  of  effecting  good,  this  Queen  has  left 
a  memory  unstained  by  crimes,  unsullied  by  Ibi- 
bles." — Senora  Qtorge^s  "  Queens  €f  Spain/*  vol. 
i.  pp.  236-7. 

Her  grandson,  Alfonso  XIL,  had  been  be- 
trothed, in  childhood,  to  Costanza  Manuel, 
daughter  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  one  of  the 
highest  nobles  in  Castile.  When  this  prince 
attained  years  of  discretion  he  repented  of 
his  engagement,  and  married  Maria  of  Por- 
tugal, while  the  rejected  bride  became  wife 
of  Pedro,  Crown  Prince,  and  afterwards 
King  of   Portugal. 

Maria  of  Portugal  was  an  unhappy  wife. 
Her  disposition  was  cruel  and  vindictive,  and 
jealousy — but  too  well  founded — called  into 
active  exercise  all  the  evil  passions  of  her 
nature.  The  early  years  of  her  married  life 
were  childless ;  her  husband  had  never  loved 
her,  and  neglected  her  for  his  beautiful  mis- 
tress, Leonor  de  Guzman.  This  lady  was 
the  loveliest  woman  of  her  time.  Her  rank 
was  exalted,  her  manners  were  gentle  and 
fascinating,  and  her  intellect  highly  cultiva- 
ted. Leonor  maintained  her  empire  in  the 
heart  of  Alfonso  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years ;  but  her  great  influence  was  ever  ex- 
ercised with  moderation  and  wisdom.  The 
King,  it  is  said,  wished  to  repudiate  his  un- 
loved wife,  and  raise  her  rival,  who  had 
borne  him  nine  sons  and  a  daughter,  to  the 
throne ;  but  Leonor  urgently  dissuaded  bim 
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from  a  course  which  would  prove  detrimental 
Co  his  kingdom,  by  exciting  the  enmity  of  the 
Portuguese  monarch,  father  to  Queen  Maria. 
If  aria  of  Portugal  was  consoled  for  her 
Imsband's  indifference  by  the  birth  of  an  heir 
Co  the  throne.     She  devoted  herself  to  the 
education  of  her  son,  and  instilled  into  the 
nund  of  the  young  Pedro  the  sentiment  of 
Utter  hatred  and  thirst  for  revenge,  with 
which  her  own  breast  was  animated.     The 
death  of  Alfonso  afforded  the  long  desired 
opportunity  for  gratifying   these  vindictive 
feelings.    Ere  his  corse  was  cold  the  hapless 
IjeoDor  de  Guzman  was  thrown  into  prison, 
separated    from   her  children,   and    finally 
Strangled  by  order  of  the  Queen.     Maria  of 
Portugal  is  even  said  to  have  witnessed  her- 
self the  death  agonies  of  her  detested  rival. 
Many  royal  mistresses  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  state  affairs ;  few  have  been 
so   distinguished   in   history  as  Lconor  de 
Oozman.    The  beautiful  lady,  so  loved  by 
Alfonso,  was  ancestress  of  an  illustrious  line 
of  kings.     Her  son  Henry,  Count  of  Trasta- 
uare,  wore,  though  illegitimate,  his  father's 
crown,  and    became  (he  founder  of    that 
nighty   though    bastard     race   who    long 
swayed  the  scoptre  of  Castile;   and,  after 
the  union  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  gav^  to 
Spain  a  succession  of  its  most  illustrious 
aorereic^ns. 

On  the  accession  of  Pedro  IV.  he  treated 
Us  brothers  with  kindness  and  leniency. 
Heniy  and  Frederic,  the  twin  sons  of  Leonor, 
had  fled  to  Portugal  after  the  death  of  their 
mother.  Pedro  permitted  them  to  return 
and  reside  on  their  estates;  and  conferred 
on  Frederic  the  grand  mastership  of  Santi- 
ago, a  post  of  trust  and  dignity. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  betrothal  of  Pedro 
to  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  the  Master  of  San- 
tiago was  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  escort 
the  affianced  bride  to  Castile ;  and  that,  on 
the  journey,  a  criminal  attachment  was 
formed  between  Frederic  and  his  brother's 
destined  queen.  To  this  circumstance  is  as- 
cribed the  aversion  felt  by  Pedro  for  his 
young  wife  of  eighteen,  whom  he  forsook 
three  days  after  their  marriage,  and  never 
re-Tisited.  If  this  tradition  be  true,  Frederic, 
though  treacherously  dealt  with,  was  not  the 
imoeent  victim  of  his  brother's  thirst  for 
blood.  Pedro  stabbed  him  in  cold  blood, 
and  for  this,  and  similar  actions,  was  branded 
irith  the  opprobrious  name  of  "The  Cruel." 
Ihe  fate  of  Blanche  of  Bourbon  was  tragi- 
sal  in  the  extreme.  She  endured  a  long  and 
r^l^orous  captivity,  and  died  in  prison  ten 
years  after  her  luckless  marriage;  whether 
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by  pobon,  or  the  dagger,  or  from  natural 
causes,  is  a  question  of  which  the  true  solu- 
tion is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery. 

Pedro,  however,  was  not  insensible  to  fe- 
male fascination.  Maria  de  Padilla  long 
reigned  mistress  of  his  affections ;  and,  after 
her  death,  the  Ejng  legitimized  her  children, 
asserting  that  he  had  privately  married  her 
before  his  union  with  Blanche  of  Bourbon. 
Their  daughters,  Constance  and  Maria,  were 
wedded  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  sons  of 
Edward  III.  of  England,  and  brothers  to  the 
Black  Prince,  who  combated  so  heroically 
for  the  King  of  Castile  against  his  rebel 
brother,  Henry  of  Trastamare. 

Pedro  the  Cruel  had  many  enemies.  The 
Pope,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  worst  pos- 
sible terms,  legitimized  Henry,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  kingdom  of  Castile  !  The  King 
of  France  permitted  the  bastard  of  Trasta- 
mare to  levy  troops  in  his  territory  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  aided  in  ransoming  Sir  Ber- 
trand  du  Guesclin,  taken  prisoner,  the  reader 
will  remember,  in  the  battle  of  Auray^  to 
lead  the  Free  Companies.  These  mercena- 
ries gladly  consented  to  hire  their  services  to 
the  Count  of  Trastamare,  provided  they 
were  commanded  by  so  redoubtable  a  leader 
as  the  Sicur  du  Guesclin,  who,  they  felt  as- 
sured, would  conduct  them  to  certain  vbtory. 
A  short  campaign  followed.  It  resulted  m 
Pedro's  overthrow,  who  had  the  mortifica* 
tion  to  see  his  bastard  brother  ascend  the 
throne  from  which  he  had  been  so  summarily 
ejected. 

The  discrowned  King  in  his  distress  applied 
for  aid  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  then 
holding  his  court  at  Bordeaux.  This  gallant 
commander  hastened  to  the  succor  of  the 
exiled  monarch ;  for,  said  he,  "  I  do  not 
think  it  either  decent  or  proper  that  a  bas- 
tard should  possess  a  kingdom  as  an  inher- 
itance, nor  drive  out  of  his  realm  his  own 
brother,  heir  to  the  country  by  lawful  mar- 
riage; and  no  king,  or  kmgs  son,  ought 
ever  to  suffer  it,  as  being  of  the  greatest 
prejudice  to  royalty."  Scarcely  had  the 
English  champion  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to 
assist  his  ally,  when  a  letter  from  Henry  of 
Trastamare,  then  Kinft  of  Castile,  reached 
him.     This  singular  epistle  was  addressed — 

^  To  the  Higlu,  PmsntnO,  and  Honorabti  Lord^  (he 
Prince  of  WoIbm  and  af  Aqmiaine. 
^  Mt  Lord, — We  have  been  informed,  that  you 
have  with  an  army  pasted. the  mouDtains,  and 
have  entered  into  treaties  and  alliances  with  onr 
enemy,  to  make  war  upon  and  to  harass  us.  All 
this  has  caused  in  us  much  astonishment;  C(» v« 
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have  not  done  anything,  nor  ever  had  the  smalleflt 
hostile  intentions  against  you,  that  should  justify 
your  advancing  hitherward  with  a  large  anny,  to 
deprive  us  of  the  small  inheritance  wliich  it  has 
pleased  God  to  give  us.  But  as  yon  arc  the  most 
powerful  and  most  fortunate  prince  of  the  age,  we 
natter  ourselves  and  hope  that  yon  glorify  yourself 
in  it.  Since  wo  have  received  certain  intelligence 
that  you  seek  us  in  order  to  ofier  us  battle,  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  us  by  what  road 
your  intentions  are  to  enter  Castile,  we  will  ad- 
vance to  meet  you,  in  order  to  guard  and  defend 
our  realm. — Given,"  &c.,  Slc. 

This  letter  was  courteously  received  by 
the  Black  Prince.  "This  bastard  is  a  gal- 
hmt  knight,"  he  said,  **  and  of  good  prow- 
ess ;  for  he  must  be  a  valiant  gentleman  to 
write  me  such  a  letter."  His  reply,  how- 
ever, was  less  civilly  couched : — 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  Prince  of  Wales 
and  of  Aquilaine,  to  the  renowned  Henrys  Earl 
of  Trastamare,  who  at  this  ftresent  time  calls 
himself  King  of  Castile. 
*•  Whereas  you  have  sent  to  us  a  letter  by  your 
kerald,  in  which,  amonsr  other  things,  mention  is 
BUtde  of  your  desire  to  know  why  we  have  admit- 
ted to  our  friendship  your  enemy,  our  cousin,  the 
King  Don  Pedro,  and  upon  what  pretext  we  are 
carrying  on  a  war  against  you,  and  have  entered 
Castile  with  a  large  army.  In  answer  to  this,  we 
inform  you,  that  it  is  to  maintain  justice  and  in 
support  of  reason,  as  it  behoveth  all  kings  to  do, 
and  also  to  preserve  the  firm  alliances  made  by 
cgoLT  Lord  the  King  of  England  with  the  King  Don 
Pedro  in  former  times.  But  as  you  arc  much  re- 
nowned among  all  good  knights,  we  would  wish, 
if  it  wore  possible,  to  make  up  these  differences 
between  you  both,  and  we  would  use  such  ear- 
nest entreaties  with  our  cousin,  the  King  Don 
Pedro,  that  vou  should  have  a  large  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  but  you  must  give  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  that  realm,  as  well  as 
to  its  inheritance.  Consider  well  this  proposition ; 
and  know  further,  that  we  shall  enter  the  kingdom 
of  Castile  by  whatever  place  shall  bo  most  agree- 
able to  us. — Written  at  Logrono,  the  30ih  day  of 
March,  1367." 

The  leaders  did  not  confine  their  exertions 
to  letter- writing.  The  opposing  armies  met 
at  Najara,  and  fortune  favored  Don  Pedro, 
who  found  himself  once  more  King  of  Cas- 
tile. Pedro  did  not  requite  the  services  of 
his  English  allies  as  he  had  promised ;  they 
were  not  even  reimbursed  toe  outlay  they 
had  expended  on  nrms  and  accoutrements, 
and  returned,  much  dissatisfied,  to  Aquitaine. 

Meantime  Henry  of  Trastamare  was  not 

inactive.     He  re-assembled  his  forces,  and 

defeated  Pedro  at  Jdontiel.    The  King  took 

refuge  within  the  castle,  which  still  held  out ; 

ifor  drd  he  leave  it  until  impelled  by  hunger. 


his  small  garrison  having  been  reduced  to  ex* 
tremity  by  the  close  blockade.  Then,  accom- 
panied only  by  twelve  trusty  followers,  he 
sallied  forth,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
hoping  to  make  his  way  unobserved  through 
the  beleaguering  host.  A  tradition  has  sur- 
vived, which  informs  us  that  the  King's  spirits 
were  greatly  damped  by  observing,  as  he  left 
the  castle,  a  motto,  carved  in  stone,  over  the 
portal,  "  This  is  the  Tower  of  La  Estrdla.** 
Where  this  tower  of  La  Eslrella  was  situated, 
Pedro,  actuated  by  superstitious  terrors,  had 
long  endeavored  to  discover,  for  an  astrologer 
had  foretold  to  him  that  from  the  tower  of 
La  Estrella  he  should  go  forth  to  die. 

The  prediction  was  verified  at  last.  Pedro 
was  made  prisoner  in  the  act  of  escaping,  and 
was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  his  rival,  who 
ascended  the  throne  made  vacant  by  a 
brother's  death.  We  shall  close  our  brieC 
gleanings  from  Spanish  history,  with  the  ac- 
count which  Froissart  gives  of  the  capture  of 
the  hapless  Sovereign  of  Castile  : — 

*'  At  midnight,  .  .  .  Don  Pedro  .  .  . 
set  out.  It  was  very  dark.  At  this  hour  the 
Bdguc  dc  Villaines  had  the  command  of  the  watch, 
with  upwards  of  three  hundred  men.  Don  Pedro 
had  quitted  the  castle  with  his  companions,  and 
was  descending  by  an  upper  path,  but  so  quietly 
that  it  did  not  appear  as  if  any  one  was  moving. 
However  the  Beguc  de  Villaines,  who  had  niaay 
suspicions,  and  was  afraid  of  losing  the  object  oif 
his  watch,  imagined  ho  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet  upon  the  causeway ;  he  therefore  said  to  those 
near  him :  <  Gentlemen,  keep  quiet,  make  no 
movement,  for  1  hear  the  steps  of  some  people. 
We  must  know  who  they  are,  and  what  they  seek 
at  such  an  hour.  I  sunpect  they  are  victualloffB^ 
who  are  bringing  provision  to  the  castle,  for  I 
know  it  is  in  this  respect  very  scantily  provided.* 
The  B^guethcn  advanced,  his  dag<Tor  on  his  wrist, 
towards  a  man  who  was  close  to  Don  Pedro,  and 
demanded, '  Who  art  thou  ?  8peak,  or  thou  art  a 
dead  man.'  The  man  to  whom  the  B^gue  had 
spoken  was  an  Englishman,  and  refused  to  an- 
swer  ;  he  bent  himself  over  his  saddle,  and  dashed 
forwards.  The  Bdgue  suffered  him  to  pass ;  when 
addressing  himself  to  Don  Pedro,  and  examining 
him  earnestly,  he  fancied  it  was  the  King,  not* 
withstanding  the  darkness  of  the  night,  from  bU 
likeness  to  Kinff  Henry,  his  brother,  for  they  veiy 
much  resembled  each  other.  He  demanded  from 
him,  on  placing  his  dagger  on  his  breast,  '  And 
you,  who  are  you  ?  Name  yourself,  and  •nrren- 
der  this  moment,  or  you  are  a  dead  man.'  In  thus 
saying,  he  c^iught  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horsOi 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to^  escape  as  the  former 
had  done. 

"King  Don  Pedro,  who  saw  a  large  body  of 
men-at-arms  before  him,  and  found  that  he  coeld 
not  by  any  means  escape,  said  to  the  Bd^rue  de 
Villaines,  whom  he  recognized :  **  B^gue,  BdgiMb 
I  am  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Castile;  to  whom  maeli 
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ywrong  has  been  impoted,  through  evil  coODsellors. 
I  BDirendcr  myself,  .  .  .  and  beseech  thee,  in 
the  name  of  thy  gentility,  that  thou  put  mo  in  a 
place  of  safety.  I  will  pay  for  my  ransom  what- 
ever sum  thou  shalt  please  to  ask ;  for,  thank  God, 
I  have  yet  a  sulRciency  to  do  that ;  but  thou  must 
prevent  mo  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bas- 
tard.'"—  Chronicles  of  Sir  John  Froiasart,  vol.  i. 
p.  388. 

The  Bdgue  do  Yillaines  was,  unhappily, 
powerless  to  ful61  Pedro's  last  request. 
Henry  of  Trastamare  entered  the  tent  where 
the  King  lay  ;  and  the  brothers,  with  the  fury 
ci  wild  beasts,  joined  in  a  death  struggle, 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  rightful  heir  of 
Castile.  "Thus  died  Don  Pedro,  who  had 
formerly  reigned  in  great  prosperity.  Those 
who  bad  slain  him  left  him  three  days  un- 
buried,  which  was  a  pity,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  and  the  Spaniards  made  their 
jokes  upon  him/* 

Pedro's  character  has  been  variously  re- 
presented by  historians.  Some  depict  him 
as  a  monster,  guilty  of  the  most  appalling 
crimes  ;  others,  as  an  enlightened  and  philo- 
sophic prince,  solicitous  for  the  well-being  of 
his  meanest  subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  recon- 
cile these  conflicting  opinions.  We  should 
remember,  however,  that  the  writers  who 
bare  chronicled  his  actions  flourished  under 
the  shadow  of  that  House  of  Trastamare 
which  supplanted  him  ou  the  throne;  and, 
also,  that  his  inquiring  and  speculative  mind, 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and 
Moors  of  Spain,  made  him  an  object  of  dis- 
like to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Above 
•11«  the  evil  passions  of  his  nature  were  early 
developed  by  his  weak  and  jealous  mother. 
Maria  of  Portugal  sowed  the  seeds  of  suspi- 
cion, distrust,  and  cruelty  in  the  breast  of  her 
too.  He  reaped  a  powerful  host  of  enemies, 
whose  designs  against  him  were  made  suc- 
eessfal  by  the  aversion  or  indifference  of  his 
lobjects  for  the  cause  of  their  unloved  though 
rightful  monarch. 

Before  we  close  the  instructive  volumes  of 
the  Senora  George,  we  shall  follow  her  in  a 
digression  which  she  makes  to  the  affairs  of 
Portugal,  by  recounting  the  fate  of  Costanza 
Manuel,  the  intended  bride  of  Alfonso  of 
Castile,  whom  he  rejected  for  Maria  de  Por- 
tugal. We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
•lighted  maid  was  wooed  by  Pedro,  Crown 
Pnnce  of  Portugal ;  but  the  union  was  one  of 
state  policy,  not  of  affection ;  and  Costanza, 
wounded  by  the  indifference  and  infidelity  of 
her  husband,  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Inez  de  Castro  was  the  object  of  Pedro's 
tenderest  regards.    As  soon  as  his  hand  was 


free  he  privately  married  her,  but  carefully 
concealed  the  fact  from  his  father.  King 
Alfonso  of  Portugal.  Years  elapsed,  and 
Pedro,  urged  in  vain  to  form  a  second  suit- 
able matrimonial  alliance,  persisted  in  de- 
clining the  hands  of  princesses  proposed  for 
his  acceptance.  Alfonso's  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  he  determined  to  separate  his 
son  from  his  mistress,  as  he  deemed  Inez  de 
Castro  to  be.  His  ruthless  resolve  was  bar- 
barously executed.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  Prince's  absence  on  a  hunting  expedntioD, 
and  repaired  to  the  abode  of  the  doomed 
lady.  Alfonso  found  her  at  her  beautiful 
villa  on  the  Mondego,  surrounded  by  her 
children.  Apprehensive  of  evil,  she  depre- 
cated his  anger,  and  her  trembling  little  ones 
clung  to  the  King's  knees  entreating  for  mercy. 
Moved  by  their  infantine  beauty,  Alfonso  half 
relented  from  his  cruel  purpose.  His  coun- 
sellors, however,  urged  the  accomplishment 
of  the  deed  of  blood,  as  a  necessary  piece  of 
state  policy.  The  beautiful  Inez  knelt  in 
vain — she  was  barbarously  murdered ;  and 
her  blood  dyed  the  pure  waters  of  the  Mon- 
dego, "  cold  and  clear."  Miss  Pardoc,  in  a 
note,  describes  the  scene  of  this  horrid  tra- 
gedy :— 

"  At  the  moment  of  their  arrival  she  was  seat- 
ed with  her  children  on  the  margin  of  a  fountain, 
fed  by  a  spring  in  the  rock  which  overhung  the 
grounds,  and  under  the  shade  of  two  lofty  cedar 
trees.  As  their  errand  was  announced  to  her, 
she  eacorly  sprang  up  to  demand  their  tidings, 
when  ^he  was  instantly  struck  down  by  the  assas- 
sins, who  led  her  with  her  head  lying  across  the 
marble  border  of  the  basin,  where  she  was  discov- 
ered by  her  attendants,  with  her  long  hair  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  dyeS 
with  her  blood.  Until  the  late  revolution,  this 
Bpot.  rendered  historical  by  the  fatal  tragedy  of 
which  it  had  been  the  theatre,  remained  precisely 
in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  period  of  ner  mur- 
der ;  the  piety  of  her  life,  the  gentle  urbanity  of 
her  bearing,  and  her  exhaustlcss  charity,  having 
so  deeply  endeared  her  to  all  ranks,  that  any 
change  effected  in  the  place  would  have  been  coo- 
sidcrcd  a  sacrilege.'^ 

Pedro,  animated  by  a  just  and  natural  in- 
dignation against  the  murderers  of  his  wife, 
vowed  an  undying  vengeance.  He  waged 
war  on  his  father,  but  Alfonso's  death  speeds 
ily  followed  that  of  his  viptim,  having  been 
accelerated  by  remorse.  The  tortures  which 
Pedro,  thus  become  king,  inflicted  on  the 
murderers  of  Inez,  were  fiend-hke  in  their 
imaginative  cruelty.  The  corse  of  the  be- 
loved one  was  exhumed,  clad  in  royal  attire, 
and  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Coimbia. 
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then  re-intcrred  with  great  pomp  in  the 
moDUlery  of  Alcoba^a. 

Pedro  directed,  od  hia  deatb-bed,  that  his 
body  sboald  rest  by  the  aide  of  bis  adored 
Inez.  For  nearly  five  centuries  they  lay,  nn- 
molested,  in  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  the 
stave.  Their  mortal  remaios,  after  this  loog 
interval,  were  disinterred;  and  the  body  of 
Inei,  preserving,  it  is  alleged,  the  same  mira- 
eolous  eiemptioD  from  decay  that  had  been 
remarlied  on  its  first  exhumation,  was  once 
agam  exposed  to  the  gaee  of  intruders  on  the 
tomb: — 


"Tbe  two  magniGcent  sarcophagi,  containing 
dke  bodies  of  Inex  snd  her  royal  consort,  occupied 
a  small  chapel,  inclosed  by  a  screen  of  richlf 
wrought  and  gilded  iron,  in  the  right  aisle  of  the 
srienaid  chapel.  The  gates  were  forced  by  the 
nench  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  the  tombs 
rifled ;  during  which  sacriiegiouH  proceaa  the  il- 
lastriouH  desd  were  torn  from  their  resting-place 
and  flung  upon  the  pavement  Throe  of  tbe  — 
mnoity,  (of  whom  the  prior  was  one,) ' 


place  of  their  retreat,  the  brutal  violence  of  the 
inmieiB.  On  my  visit  to  Alcobnsi,  in  1837,1 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  prior,  whose  com- 
munity had  once  more  rallied  about  him,  and  who 
solemnly  assured  me  that  although  the  body  of 
the  prince  had  entirely  perished,  leaving  nothing 
hot  a  mere  skeleton  clad  in  its  royal  robes,  lliat  of 
Inei  remained  perfect ;  her  beautiful  face  entirely 


whole  nation  during  her  life,  so  enriched  in  length 
and  volume,  that  it  covered  her  whole  Ggure.even 
to  ber  feet,and  excited  the  wonder  aed  admiration 
of  the  very  spdlera  who  tore  away  the  rich  jewels 
by  which  her  death-garments  were  clasped." — 
EdUor'i  note — "  Queens  of  Spain,"  vol.  i.  p. 
S4S. 

The  story  of  Inez  de  Castro  has  been 
charmingly  narrated  by  Camoens,  in  bis 
great  national  poem  of  the  Lusiad.  The 
romantic  incident  of  the  homage  rendered  to 
ber  after  death  forms  tbe  theme  of  one  of 
Hra  Hemans's  spirited  ballads.  With  ber 
touching  representation  of  the  scene,  and  of 
the  feelings  of  the  principal  living  actor  in  it, 
we  aball  conclude  onr  brief  notice  of  the 
bMoUfnl  and  mifortnnate  Ines : — 

"  It  was  a  Btrange  and  fearful  sight, 
Tbe  erown  open  that  head, 


IV  glorione  robes  and  the  Uam  of  light, 
AD  gathered  round  the  deed  ! 


One  with  a  brow  as  pale, 

And  while  lips  rigidly  compress'd. 

Lest  the  strong  heart  shonld  fail. 

King  Pedro  with  a  jealons  eye 

Watching  the  homage  dene. 

By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry,  < 

To  her — his  martyr'il  one." 

"  There  is  music  on  the  midnight — 
A.  requiem  sad  and  slow. 
As  the  moaroers  through  tbe  sounding  aisle 
In  dark  procession  go. 
And  the  ring  of  stale  and  the  starry  crowa. 
And  all  (he  rich  array. 
Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down, 
With  her,  that  queen  of  clay. 

"And  tearlessly  and  fiercely 
King  Pedro  led  the  train ; 
But  his  face  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  rabe 
when  ihey  lowered  the  dost  agaiD. 
'Tis  hash'd  at  last,  the  tomb  above— 
Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart ) 
who  called  thee  strong  as  death,  O  love  T 
Mightier  thou  vrast  and  art !" 

How  different  a  picture  do  tbe  times  of 
these  princesses  preseilt  from  that  wbioh  mr- 
ronnds  tbe  writer,  living  under  the  peaeefbl 
sway  of  Victoria  1  Violence  and  vioe,  war, 
pillage,  and  insecurity,  are  the  charaetCT' 
istics  of  the  one  period  ; — peace,  virtue,  and 
contentment  of  tbe  other.  One  of  these 
petty  states  whose  jars  and  animositiea  have 
made  l!ie  lives  of  thonsands  unhappy,  and 
tbe  tabor  of  thousands  unproductive,  wodM 
not  in  wealth  and  intelligence  equal  one  of 
the  counties  which  now  owns  the  gracions 
sovereignty  of  our  Queen.  The  spectacle  of 
a  power  so  vast  conducted  with  bd  mooh 
gentleness,  and  of  a  position  so  splendid 
filled  with  BO  much  humility  and  rirtne,  b 
one  on  whieh  the  writers  of  after  ages  will 
to  look  back  as  the  most  delightftil 


of  historicnl  contrasts ;  and  we  cannot  take 
leave,  even  for  a  season,  of  the  troablesome 
times  of  those  princesses  of  bygone  dajt) 
without  congratulating  ourselves  and  ovii 
readers  that  we  live  in  tbe  age  and  ander 
the  government  of  tbe  greatest  and  beat 
Queen  who  has  ever  reigned  over  ■  gratcM 
nation. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 

T)  fb^  yap  Higag  i)^  av  h  iaijMJv  /SouXijd?  «'avfiuv  yiyvsrcu'  h  6i  Il^ai^stfi;  aiWi)  r4v 
#Wi€buXov  Jiavoiav  ^tjXor. — Demosthenes,  De  Oorona^ 

Careat  laooearibni  opto 
Quisqais  ab  eventa  freta  notanda  putat 

Ovm^  HeroU. 


No.  III.— VERCINGETORIX. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Aoxois,  in  the  Q6te- 
d'Or,  between  Semur  and  Dijon,  a  little  vil- 
lage still  bears  the  name  of  Alise,  and  pre- 
•enres  the  memory  of  the  great  city  Alesia, 
whioh  once  occupied  the  hill;  and  of  the  final 
struggle  for  independence,  which  the  ancient 
Chkius,  under  their  hero  Yercingetorix,  made 
in  this  spot  against  the  veteran  legions  of 
Rome,  and  the  irresistible  genius  of  Caesar. 

History  has  justly  hallowed  the  renown  of 
Arminius,  who  rescued  Germany  from  Ro« 
man  bondage ;  but  how  few  are  there,  even 
of  those  who  lay  claim  to  the  rank  of  classi- 
sil  scholars,  who  are  familiar  with  the  name 
•f  the  general  and  the  statesman  who  strove 
to  liberate  Gaul  from  the  same  doom.  Yet, 
in  military  genius,  in  purity  of  purpose,  in 
Hitabed  energy,  and  in  generous  self-devo- 
lioo,  Veroingetorix  may  challenge  comparison 
vith  any  other  of  the  ancient  champions  of 
Hberty..  That  he  was  also  one  of  its  mar- 
^fTB^-that  he  died  for  a  land  which  he  could 
Hot  save — was  due  to  no  deficiency  of  his 
OfWiit  either  in  intellect  or  courage.  His 
Montry's  fall  and  his  own  were  caused  partly 

5f  the  fault  of  those  whom  he  led,  but  prin- 
pally  by  the  transcendent  ability  of  his 

peat  adversary — by  his  having  to  encounter 

%  Caesar,  and  not  a  Varus. 
'  Veroingetorix  was  the  son  of  Celtillus,  a 

«hief  of  high  birth  aitd  great  wealth  among 

the  Arvemi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
BOW  called  Auvergne.  Celtillus  had,  at  one 
lim^,  succeeded  in  inducing  all  the  Gauls  to 
lay  aside  their  jealousies  and  feuds  with  each 
o&er,  and  to  unite  in  electing  him  as  their 
president.  His  political  enemies  m  his  own 
itate  spread  a  report  that  he  intended  to 


make  himself  an  arbitrary  king;  and  they 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Yercingeta> 
rix,  disgusted  and  disheartened  at  the  ingrat- 
itude which  his  father  met  with,  seems  to 
have  lived  in  retirement  for  some  years,  and 
to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  political  move- 
ments which  were  occasioned  oy  the  presence 
of  Csesar  and  his  legions  in  Gaul,  and  by  the 
rapid  progress  which  that  commander  made 
in  reducing  the  native  tribes  to  subjection  to 
Rome. 

The  hereditary  influence  which  the  young 
Arvemian  chief  could  exercise  over  his  coun- 
trymen, was  not  unknown  by  Caesar;  and 
the  ever  vigilant  Roman  had  caused  strict 
watch  to  be  kept  over  the  conduct  of  Ver- 
cingetorix.  He  had  endeavored  to  win  him 
over  to  the  Roman  interest  by  flattering 
titles,  and  held  out  to  him,  as  a  lure,  the 
promise  of  making  him  king  over  his  coun*- 
trymen.  Vercingetorix  calmly  declined  the 
gifts  and  avoided  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  re- 
tired life  which  he  led,  he  gave  them  no 
pretext  for  cutting  him  off  as  one  of  their 
foes. 

Caesar  had  followed  the  usual  Roman  pol- 
icy of  mingled  craft  and  violence.  He  had 
not  openly  assailed  any  of  the  Gallic  states 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  despoiling  and 
enslaving  them ;  but  by  artfully  taking  part 
in  their  quarrels  and  in  the  internal  factions 
of  single  cities,  by  pretending  to  protect  the 
friends  of  Rome  from  the  injustice  of  then* 
fellow-citizens,  and  by  claiming  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  Gauls  generally  from  the 
invasions  of  the  Germans,  he  had  broken  the 
power  of  many  of  their  states,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  preponderating  influence  in  others. 
It  was  always  easy  for  him  to  find  a  pretext 
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for  acts  of  rapacity  and  seyerity,  Trhenever 
the  convenient  moment  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived for  crushing  the  independence  of  each 
Gallic  nation ;  and  while  he  th'js  enslaved 
the  Gauls  in  detail,  he  formed,  during  seven 
years  of  warfare  in  Gaul,  in  Germany,  and 
m  Britain,  a  veteran  army  of  unparalleled 
bravery  and  discipline,  of  implicit  confidence 
in  their  leader's  skill,  and  unbounded  devo- 
tion  to  his  person. 

During  the  last  years  of  Caesar's  com- 
mand in  Gaul,  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
his  political  interest  at  Rome  (which  could 
only  be  done  by  lavishing  enormous  bribes 
among  the  leading  orators  and  statesmen) 
had  caused  him  to  pillage  and  oppress  the 
Gauls  far  more  severely,  and  more  undisguis- 
edly,  than  had  been. the  case  when  he  first 
entered  their  country.  Cities  and  shrines 
were  plundered  by  him  ;*  and  whole  popu- 
lations were  sold  as  slaves,  to  gain  him 
the  wealth  whjch  he  required  for  maintain- 
ing his  influence  in  Italy,  and  for  carrying 
on  the  civil  war,  which  he  had  long  foreseen, 
and  for  which  he  early  trained  his  army, 
and  replenished  his  coffers  at  the  expense  of 
Gallic  blood  and  gold.  Tumults  and  risings 
of  the  oppressed  natives  grew  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  were  repressed  with 
more  and  more  ruthless  severity.  At  last,  in 
the  year  52  b.  c,  the  cruel  devastation  of  the 
country  of  the  Eburones  by  his  legions,  and 
the  execution  of  Acco,  one  of  the  noblest 
chieftains  of  the  Senones,  by  his  orders, 
completed  the  wide-spread  indignation  of  the 
Gauls,  and  excited  them  to  attempt  a  general 
rising  against  the  tyranny  which  had  grown 
so  grievous. 

When  this  national  spirit  was  roused,  it 
was  felt  that  a  national  leader  was  required, 
and  men's  minds  naturally  turned  to  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  the  son  of  Cel- 
tillus.  They  reflected  that  if  they  had  not 
sacrificed  the  father  to  party  jealousy,  Gaul 
would  have  been  united  under  him  against 
the  attacks  of  Cccsar,  and  might  have  safely 
defied  them.  It  might  be  yet  open  to  them 
to  redeem  their  baseness  towards  the  sire, 
by  generous  confidence  in  the  son ;  and  Ver- 
cmgetorix  might,  as  the  free  chief  of  an 
united  nation,  recover  the  independence 
which  Celtillus  was  not  allowed  to  guard. 

Vercingetorix  himself  shared  in  the  na- 
tional enthusiasm,  and  felt  that  any  further 
inaction  on  his!  part  would  be  treason  to  his 
native  land.  Like  Philip  Van  Artevelde  in 
after  times,  he  must  have  been  conscious 

*  See  Suetonius,  Vit.  Jul.  Oses.,  64. 


that  the  career,  on  which  he  was  about  to 
enter,  would  be  environed  with  perils,  not 
only  from  the  foreign  foe,  but  from  his  own 
followers.  His  father's  fate  haunted  him  as 
an  omen  of  his  own.  But  also,  like  the  me- 
dieval chief  of  Ghent,*  Vercingetorix  for- 
gave all,  confided  all,  and  devoted  all  to  his 
country.  Personally  popular  among  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  surrounded  at  the  first 
summons  by  a  powerful  body  of  the  hereditary 
retainers  of  his  house,  gifted  with  remarka- 
ble powers  of  eloquence,  and  all  the  adyan- 
tages  of  youth,  high  birth,  and  outward  ac- 
complishments, ready  and  fertile  in  designs, 
and  resolute  in  execution,  he  stept  forward  at 
once  from  obscurity  into  the  principal  part 
of  the  great  drama  of  the  Gallic  War. 

The  wintr»r  of  the  year  52  n.  c.  seemed  to 
have  brought  an  eminently  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  successful  rising  against  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  campaign  of  that  year, 
Caesar  had  placed  his  ten  legions  in  winter- 
quarters  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Gaul ;  and  he  had  himself  crossed  the  Alps, 
on  account  of  the  political  tumults  caused  Dj 
the  death  of  Clodius  in  Rome,  where  tM 
party  opposed  to  him  appeared  to  hay« 
gained  the  ascendency.  It  was  absolutely 
essential  for  him  to  appear  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  to  be  near  enough  to 
the  capital  to  watch  the  movements  of  bia 
political  foes,  and  inspirit  and  direct  his  own 
adherents. 

All  this  was  known  by  the  Gauls,  wbo 
hoped  that  a  civil  war  would  actually  break 
out  in  Rome,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
Caesar  to  return  to  the  province.  At  any 
rate  they  thought  themselves  sure  of  gaining 
the  important  advantage  of  separating  him 
from  his  army.  As  his  legions  were  m  tbe 
parts  of  Gaul  that  were  distant  from  the 
Alps  and  Narbonne  and  Provence,  they 
thought  that  if  the  intermediate  states  re- 
volted simultaneously,  he  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  traverse  them  to  join  his  troops; 
while,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legions  were 
to  move  southward  to  seek  their  commander, 
the  Gallic  army  would  gain  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  attacking  them  on  the  march* 
and  bringing  them  to  action  without  Caesar 
being  present  to  command  them.  Lastly,  as 
Caesar  himself  relates,  they  resolved  thfU  it 
would  be  better  for  themselves  to  perish 
fighting,  than  to  abandon  their  ancient  mili- 
tary renown,  and  the  freedom  which  their 
fathers  had  bequeathed  them. 

Such  were  the  plans  and  resolutions  which 

*  See  Taylor's  Philip  Von  Artevelde. 
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Yercingetorix  and  the  other  leading  men  of  | 
the  greater  part  of  the  Gauls  canvassed,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  52  b.  c.  They  met  in 
forests  and  caverns,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
the  ohservation  of  the  spies  of  Rome.  A 
ffeneral  rising  was  determined  on,  and  the 
day  fixed ;  and  the  ciiiefs  of  the  Carnutes,  a 
tribe  inhabiting  the  territory  of  the  modern 
Orleanois,  volunteered  to  strike  the  first 
blow.  At  sunrise,  on  the  appointed  day, 
they  massacred  the  Romans  in  their  chief 
city  Genabum,  (now  Orleans,)  and  messen- 
gers were  forthwith  dispatched  far  and  wide 
Uiroughout  Gaul,  to  announce  that  the  Car- 
Dutes  were  up,  and  to  call  on  all  patriots  to 
rise  and  follow  their  example.  The  tidings 
were  transmitted  from  man  to  man,  over  field, 
over  mountain,  over  moor,  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  deed  which  was  done  at  Genabum 
at  dawn,  was  known  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  off,  at  Gergovia,  in  the  Auvergne,  be- 
fore sunset.  At  eventide,  Vcrcingetorix,  at 
the  head  of  his  retainers,  entered  that  impor- 
tant city,  and  summoned  the  inhabitants  to 
pronounce  against  Rome.  But  the  party 
that  had  slain  his  father  was  strong  there, 
and  met  him  with  armed  resistance.  He 
was  repulsed  from  the  city,  but  the  reverse 
was  only  temporary.  He  collected  a  nu- 
merous force  near  Gergovia,  and  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  town,  the  Romanizing 
faction  being  in  turn  expelled.  Vcrcingeto- 
rix now  sent  his  envoys  in  all  directions 
through  Gaul,  exhorting  the  various  states 
to  keep  their  pledges,  and  act  up  to  their 
resolutions.  Those  of  nearly  all  western, 
mod  of  great  part  of  central  Gaul,  readily 
obeyed  him,  and  by  universal  consent  made 
bim  supreme  commander  of  the  league.  In>- 
▼ested  with  this  authority  he  forthwith  re- 
quired hostages  of  the  several  states,  ap- 
pointed the  contributions  which  each  was  to 
•apply  of  men  and  military  stores ;  and  in 
particular,  endeavored  to  raise  as  numerous 
and  as  efficient  a  cavalry  as  possible.  He 
establbhed  a  fearfully  severe  system  of  mili- 
tary discipline  among  the  levies  which  he 
thus  drew  together ;  and  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  large  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing army. 

The  Roman  legions  of  Caesar*s  main  army 
were  at  this  time  cantoned  in  the  modern 
territories  of  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and  Pi- 
eardy,  having  communications  open  with  the 
powerful  Gallic  nation  of  the  JSdui,  who 
occupied  the  territory  that  now  forms  the 
Nivernois  and  part  of  Burgundy,  and  who 
were  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   To  the  south- west  of  the  J&dm,  and 


to  the  north-west  of  the  Arvenu,  were  the 
important  tribe  of  the  Bituriges,  who  were 
overawed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  ^dui  from 
joining  Vcrcingetorix,  though  they  were  well 
affected  to  the  national  cause.  Vcrcingeto- 
rix, therefore,  marched  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces  into  their  territory,  and  was 
readily  welcomed  among  them.  He  took  up 
a  position  there,  both  for  the  sake  of  protect- 
ing them,  and  because  it  enabled  him  to 
cross  the  line  of  march  of  any  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  the  north,  that  might  endeavor  to 
move  southward.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
tached one  of  his  generals,  named  Luterius, 
to  compel  the  states  in  the  south  to  join  him, 
and  to  assail,  if  possible,  the  Roman  province 
of  Narbonnc,  where  the  Romans  had  been 
long  established,  and  where,  consequently,  no 
spontaneous  feeling  for  the  cause  of  Gallie 
independence  could  be  expected. 

While  Vcrcingetorix  was  pursuing  this 
prudent  scheme  of  operations,  and  was  or- 
ganizing his  insurrectionary  levies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  he  received  the  startling 
intelligence  that  Caesar  and  a  new  Roman 
army  were  in  Auvergne,  and  were  spreading 
fire  and  desolation  throughout  the  native 
state  of  the  Gallic  commander-in-chief.  The 
Roman  general,  in  truth,  had  not  only  hur- 
ried from  the  south  of  the  Alps,  on  hearing 
of  the  risings  in  Gaul,  but  he  had  repelled 
Luterius  from  Narbonne,  and  with  a  body  of 
troops,  principally  horse,  which  he  had  part- 
ly brought  with  him  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  partly  levied  in  the  Narbonese  province, 
he  had  made  his  way  over  the  Cevenne 
mountains  into  Auvergne,  though  it  was  still 
winter,  and  the  snow  lay  six  feet  deep  in  the 
passes.  Moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
countrymen,  who  flocked  around  him,  Vcr- 
cingetorix broke  up  his  encampment  among 
the  Bituriges,  and  marched  southward  to 
protect  Auvergne.  Caesar,  however,  had 
no  intention  to  encounter  the  Gallic  main 
army  with  the  slight  force  of  recruits 
which  he  had  with  him.  His  object  was 
to  join  his  veteran  legions  in  the  north ; 
and  having  drawn  Vercmgetorix  away  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  ^dui,  Caesar  left  his 
army  of  the  south  under  Decimus  Brutus, 
and  hurried  himself,  with  a  small  body-guard, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  city  of 
Chatillon,  where  two  of  his  legions  were 
stationed.  He  there  rapidly  drew  the  rest 
together,  and  had  thus  a  force  of  sixty  thou- 
sand veteran  troops  concentrated  under  his 
own  personal  command. 

Vcrcingetorix  had  failed  in  his  first  project 
of  interposing  between  the  Roman  general 
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and  the  Roman  legions ;  but  be  now  adopted 
a  line  of  action  which  reduced  Csesar,  by 
Caesar's  own  confessiou,*  to  extreme  diffi- 
culty. 

Vercingetorix  did  not  march  into  the 
north-east  to  attack  the  Romans,  but  he 
laid  siege  to  a  town  of  the  Boii,  a  peo- 
ple under  the  protection  of  the  ^dui, 
and,  like  the  JSdui,  adherents  of  Rome. 
The  town,  which  Vercingetorix  so  assailed, 
was  in  the  modern  district  of  the  Bour- 
bonnois,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  region  where  Cajsar's  military 
stores  and  provisions  were  collected.  It  was 
still  mid  winter ;  and  it  was  evident  that  if 
the  Romans  were  to  leave  their  quarters  and 
march  southward  they  must  be  exposed  to 
serious  trouble  and  risk  in  bringing  supplies 
with  them ;  while,  if  they  were  to  remain 
quiet,  and  leave  the  Boii  to  their  fate,  they 
would  expose  their  inability  to  protect  their 
allies  ;  and  Vercingetorix  might  fairly  expect 
to  sec  the  Gallic  states,  which  as  yet  contin- 
ued to  recognize  the  Roman  authority,  de- 
clare against  the  foreigners,  and  range  them- 
selves on  his  side.'  But  his  adversary  also 
appreciated  the  moral  effect  of  such  an  aban- 
donment of  the  Boii.  Leaving  two  legions 
to  protect  the  d^p6t  of  his  stores  and  bag- 
gage at  Agendicum,  (Sens,)  the  Roman  com- 
mander moved  southward,  and  in  spite  of 
sufferings  and  privations,  which  none  but 
Roman  soldiers  could  or  would  have  endured, 
he  forced  Vercingetorix  to  raise  the  siege 
which  he  had  formed,  and  took,  himself, 
three  of  the  patriotic  cities  by  storm. 

Though  numerically  superior  to  the  Ro- 
mans, Vercingetorix  was  well  aware  of  the 
impolicy  of  encountering  them  in  the  open 
field.  He  knew  the  worthlessncss  of  his  own 
infantry  in  opposition  to  Caesar's  legionaries. 
In  the  vicious  political  system  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  the  commonalty  were  held  of  no  ac- 
count; and  all  power  and  wealth  were 
monopolized  by  the  priests  and  nobles. 
Hence  the  inferior  Gauls,  though  personally 
brave,  were  ill-armed  and  ill-disciplined. 
Their  principal  weapon  was  a  clumsy  broad- 
sword; in  addition  to  which  they  carried 
bows  and  arrows,  or  javelins.  Their  only 
defensive  armor  was  a  feeble  and  narrow 
buckler.  The  nobility  disdained  to  serve  on 
foot.  Each  high-born  Gaul  rode  to  the 
battle-field  equipped  with  helm,  with  breast- 
plate, with  the  broad  belt,  with  sword  and 
spear.  Vercingetorix  had  many  thousands 
of    these   gallant    cavaliers    at    his    com- 
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mand  ;  nor  ;  could  (Jkeaar'a  hone  cope 
with  them.  It  was  only  by  the  captnre  of 
towns  that  the  Romans  could  obtain  supplies. 
Vercingetorix  perceived  clearly  the  way  in 
which  the  enemy  might  be  baffled  and  de- 
stroyed; and  calHng  together  a  council  of 
his  chief  followers,  he  told  them  that  "It 
was  necessary  to  resolve  upon  a  new  plan  oi 
war.  Instead  of  giving  battle  to  the  Bromaoa, 
they  should  bend  their  whole  aim  to  inter- 
cept their  convoys  and  foragers;  that  this 
might  be  easily  effected;  they  themselves 
abounded  in  cavalry  ;  and,  as  in  the  present 
season  of  the  year  there  was  no  sustenance  in 
the  fields,  the  enemy  must  unavoidably  dis- 
perse themselves  into  the  distant  villages  for 
subsistence,  and  thereby  give  daily  opportu- 
nities of  destroying  them :  when  life  and  lib- 
erty were  at  stake,  private  property  ought 
to  be  little  regarded ;  and  therefore  the  t^ 
resolution  they  could  take,  was  at  once  to 
burn  all  their  buildings  and  villages  through- 
out the  territories  of  the  Boii  and  elsewhere, 
as  far  as  the  Romans  could  send  detachments 
to  collect  supplies ;  that  they  themselves  had 
no  reason  to  apprehend  scarcity,  as  thej 
would  be  plentifully  supplied  by  the  neigh- 
boring states  ;  whereas,  the  enemy  must  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  starving  or 
making  distant  and  dangerous  excursions 
from  their  camp.  It  equally  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  Gauls  to  kill  the  Romans,  or 
to  seize  upon  their  stores  ;  because,  without 
these,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  carry  on  the  war.  Vercingetorix  told 
them,  moreover,  that  they  ought  to  set  fire 
to  the  towns  which  were  not  strong  enough 
to  be  perfectly  secure  against  all  danger. 
By  this  being  done  their  towns  would  neither 
be  hiding-places  for  their  own  men  to  skulk 
in  from  military  service,  nor  support  the 
Romans  by  the  supplies  and  plunder  they 
might  furnish.  These  things  might  seem 
grievous  calamities,  yet  they  ought  to  reflect 
that  it  was  still  more  grievous  to  see  thdr 
wives  and  children  dragged  into  captivity, 
and  be  themselves  put  to  the  sword, — the 
unavoidable  fate  of  the  conquered." 

The  stern  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
was  at  first  heroically  executed.  Twenty 
towns  of  the  Bituriges  were  given  to  the 
flames,  and  throughout  the  whole  neighbor- 
ing districts,  the  country  gleamed  with  vol- 
untary desolatioa.  But  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Romans  were  marching  against  the 
wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Avaricum,  (the 
modern  Bourges,)  and  it  became  necessary 
to  put  the  self-sacrificing  ordinance  in  force 
there,  the  hearts  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs  failed 
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Chem.  They  listened  to  the  entfeaties  of  the 
iahahitants,  who  implored  them  not  to 
dkntroy  a  city  that  was  almost  the  fairest  in 
Oaul.  The  place  was  strong  by  nature*  and 
wall  fortified.  The  inhabitants  pledged  them- 
idves  to  defend  it  to  the  utmost.  It  was 
proposed,  in  the  council  of  war,  to  snare 
ATaricum  from  the  general  doom,  and  to 
garrison  it  against  the  Romans.  Yercinge- 
torix  reluctantly  yielded,  against  his  better 
jodgment ;  and  Avaricum  was  manned  with 
picked  troops  from  the  Gallic  army.  Ceesar 
aoon  appeared  before  its  walls,  and  com- 
menced the  siege,  while  Vercingetorix  took 
up  a  position  at  a  little  distance,  whence  his 
qaralry  harassed  the  besiegers,  intercepted 
their  convoys,  cut  off  stragglers  and  small 
detachments,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  and 
•affsring,  with  almost  total  impunity  to  them- 
selves. 

The  besieged  defended  their  walls  bravely ; 
bat  the  disciplined  courage  and  the  engineer- 
ing skill  and  the  patient  industry  of  the 
Bomans  at  last  prevailed.  The  town  was 
stormed  with  frightful  carnage,  neither  sex 
■or  age  being  spared .  Out  of  forty  thousand 
human  beings  who  were  in  Avaricum,  when 
tlie  siege  commenced,  only  eight  hundred 
escaped;  the  rest  perished  beneath  the 
Soman  sword ;  and  Caesar  gained  a  town, 
which  not  only  abounded  in  provisions  and 
■tores  of  every  description,  but  which  served 
Uffl  as  a  secure  basis  for  his  subsequent  ope- 
nrtions. 

Afflicted,  but  not  disheartend  at  this  ca- 
lamity, Vercingetorix  reminded  his  followers 
that  the  defence  of  Avaricum  had  been  un- 
dertaken against  his  opinion,  and  exhorted 
them  not  to  be  cost  down  by  a  blow  which 
waa  caused,  not  by  any  superior  valor  of  the 
snemy,  but  by  their  superior  skill  in  carrying 
OA  sieges ;  an  art  with  which  the  Qauls  were 
little  familiar.  He  assured  them  of  the  suc- 
eeasful  efforts  which  he  was  making  to  bring 
other  Gallic  states  into  their  league ;  and  he 
ikilfuUy  availed  himself  of  the  humbled  con- 
dition in  which  he  saw  his  troops,  to  per- 
suade them  thenceforth  to  fortify  their 
oamps ;  a  military  toil,  for  which  the  Gauls 
had  always  previously  been  too  proud  or  too 
idle.  So  different  were  the  men,  whom 
Yercingetorix  led,  to  those  whom  he  had  to 
encounter — the  laborious  legionaries  of  Rome, 
to  whom  the  toils  of  the  pioneer,  the  sapper, 
and  the  miner  were  daily  tasks ;  and  who 
won  Caesar's  victories  for  him,  more  even  by 
th«r  spades  than  by  their  swords. 
.  Vercingetorix  was  pre-eminent  in  the 
quality,  which  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of 


genius,  the  power  of  awaying  multitudes  by 
the  impulse  of  his  single  wiu,  add  inspring 
them  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  It  is  the 
quality  which  Malebranche  has  expressively 
called  '*  the  contagiousness  of  a  great  mind." 
At  his  exhortations  the  Gaulish  soldiery  re- 
sumed their  courage  and  their  patriotic  seal ; 
nor  were  the  assertions  which  he  made  to 
them  of  his  success  in  acquiring  fresh  mem- 
bers of  the  national  league,  deceptions  or 
exaggerated  boasts.  Choosing  his  emissa* 
rics  with  marvellous  discernment  of  charac- 
ter, and  infusing  into  them  his  own  persua- 
sive eloquence,  he  had  won  over  many  more 
valuable  adherents,  and  had  even  made  the 
^dui,  those  inveterate  partisans  of  Rome, 
waver  in  their  an ti*  national  policy.  The  loss 
which  the  disaster  at  Avaricum  had  made 
in  his  ranks  was  soon  repaired;  and  when 
Caesar  moved  southwards  to  chastise  the 
Arvemi  in  their  own  territory  with  six  of  his 
legions  from  Avaricum,  (having  sent  Labienus 
with  the  other  four,  to  put  down  the  risingrg 
of  the  Gauls  in  the  nortn,)  he  found  no  signs 
of  submission  or  despair.  The  passage  of  the 
Elavcr  was  guarded  against  him,  and  when 
he  had  succeeded,  by  an  able  manoeuvre,  in 
crossing  it,  and  advanced  through  Auvergne 
to  its  capital,  Gergovia,  he  found  Vercinge- 
torix, with  a  numerous  and  efficient  army, 
skilfully  posted  so  as  to  cover  the  easiest 
approaches  to  the  town ;  and  with  intrench- 
ments  formed  round  his  camp,  in  which  the 
Roman  engineers  recognized  how  well  thebr 
own  lessons  had  at  last  been  learned. 

CsDsar  proceeded  to  besiege  both  the  city 
and  the  Gaulish  camp ;  but  in  the  narrative 
which  he  himself  has  given  us  of  the  Opera- 
tions before  Gergovia  it  is  palpable  that  he 
has  concealed  much,  and  colored  much,  in 
order  to  disguise  the  defeat  which  Vercinge- 
torix undoubtedly  gave  him.  According  to 
his  own  version,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  some 
of  his  soldiers,  in  following  too  far  an  advan- 
tage which  they  had  gamed  in  an  assault 
upon  the  enemy's  camp,  led  to  their  being 
driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  forty-six  centu- 
rions, and  seven  hundred  rank  and  file.  But 
it  is  clear  from  the  statements  of  other  writers, 
that  his  loss  was  far  greater ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat  to- 
wards the  territory  of  the  ^dui. 

There  is  no  Celtic  Livy  of  the  GalHc  war. 
No  one  has  recorded  the  rapturous  joy  that 
roust  have  pealed  through  Gergovia,  when 
Vercingetorix  entered  it  as  its  deliverer,  and 
when  the  previously  invincible  Caesar  was 
seen  retiring  with  his  beaten  legions  from 
their  expected  prey.    The  glad  intelligence 
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toon  afterwards  arrived  tbai  the  rich  and 
powerful  ^dui  had  renounced  the  Roman 
alliance,  and  were  in  arms  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Gaul.  This  seemed  to  secure  • 
success.  Caesar  had  been  principally  de- 
pendent on  the  ^dui  for  his  supplies ;  and 
the  best  part  of  his  cavalry  had  been  com- 
posed of  their  auxiliary  squadrons.  All  these 
resources  were  now  given  to  the  already 
victorious  patriots  ;  and  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  invaders  appeared  inevitable. 

The  accession,  however,  of  the  ^dui  to 
the  national  cause  was  not  unattended  by 
disadvantages.  The  chiefs  of  that  wealthy 
and  strong  people  thought  themselves  en- 
titled to  the  principal  command  of  the  na- 
tional armies;  but  the  Arverni  naturally 
refused  to  let  their  young  hero  be  deposed 
from  the  dignity  which  he  had  filled  so  well. 
A  general  assembly  of  the  warriors  of  all 
Gaul  was  then  convened  at  Bibracte,  (the 
modem  Autun ;)  and  of  all  the  Gallic  states 
only  three  neglected  the  summons.  When 
the  great  national  army  was  fully  collected, 
the  question  whether  the  ^duan  princes  or 
Vercingetorix  should  have  the  supreme  com- 
mand was  left  to  the  general  suffrage  of  the 
soldiery.  To  a  man  they  voted  for  Vercin- 
getorix. The  ^duans  submitted  to  the 
decision,  and  professed  obedience  to  the 
commander-in-chief ;  but  it  was  with  reluc- 
tance and  secret  discontent.  They  repented 
at  heart  of  having  abandoned  the  Romans, 
who  had  always  treated  them  as  the  first  in 
rank  among  the  Gallic  states.  And  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  national  cause 
must  have  suffered  during  the  subsequent 
military  operations  through  the  disaffection 
and  divisions  which  were  thus  introduced  in 
the  Gaulish  army. 

During  these  delays  and  deliberations  of 
the  Gauls,  Ca?sar  gained  time,  which  to  him 
was  invaluable,  and  had  marched  northwards, 
and  reunited  his  legions  with  those  of  Labi- 
enus.  He  also  employ  the  interval  thus 
given  him,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  new 
allies  to  his  aid  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  D  uring  his  campaigns  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  valor  of 
that  nation,  far  more  enduring  than  the  fiery 
but  transient  energy  of  the  Gauls ;  and  he 
had  especially  observed  and  experienced  the 
excellence  of  the  German  cavalry.  This  was 
the  arm  in  which  he  had  always  been  weakest, 
and  in  which  the  defection  of  the  ^dui  had 
now  left  him  almost  helpless.  Employing  his 
treasures,  and  the  influence  of  his  name  and 
renown  among  the  adventurous  warriors  of 
the  German  tribes,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 


a  large  force  of  their  best  and  bravest  yoaih 
across  the  Rhine,  to  fight  under  his  eaglet 
against  their  old  enemies,  the  Gauls.  He 
does  not  specify  the  number  of  the  German 
auxiliaries  whom  he  thus  obtained  ;  probablr 
he  was  unwilling  to  let  it  appear  how  mun 
Rome  was  indebted  to  German  valor  for  her 
victory.  But  they  were  evidently  many 
thousands  in  number,  and  their  superiority,  at 
cavalry,  to  the  Romans,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  Caesar  not  only  made  his  oflScers  give 
up  their  chargers,  in  order  to  mount  the  Gef^ 
mans  as  well  as  possible,  but  he  compelled 
the  Roman  cavalry  to  take  the  slight  and  in* 
ferior  horses  which  the  Germans  had  brought 
with  them,  and  give  up  their  own  superior 
and  better  trained  steeds  to  the  new  alliet, 
who  were  the  fittest  to  use  them.  Besides 
the  German  cavalry,  he  also  obtained  a  con- 
siderable force  of  German  light  infantry;  of 
youths,  who  were  trained  to  keep  up  with 
the  horsemen  in  the  march  or  in  action,  to 
fight  in  the  intervals  of  the  ranks  and  squad- 
rons, and  whose  long  javelins,  whether  hurl- 
ed, or  grasped  as  pikes,  were  used  witfar  seri- 
ous effect  against  both  riders  and  horses  in 
the  enemy's  troops. 

With  this  important  accession  to  his  annv» 
Caesar  began  his  southward  march  towards 
Provence.  He  seems  to  have  collected  all 
his  stores  and  treasures  from  his  variovs 
d6p6ts,  and  to  have  completely  abandoned 
his  hold  on  northern  and  central  Gaul.  His 
army  was  encumbered  with  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  baggage  ;  and  the  difficulty 
was  great  of  conducting  it  without  serious 
loss  through  a  hostile  territory,  and  in  faoe 
of  a  numerous  and  spirited  foe. 

Vercingetorix  thought  that  complete  ven- 
geance now  was  secured.  He  led  his  army 
near  that  of  CdQsar,  and  though  he  still 
avoided  bringing  his  infantry  into  close  ae* 
tion  with  the  Roman  legionaries,  he  thought 
that  the  magnificent  body  of  cavalry,  whieh 
was  under  his  command,  gave  him  the  means 
of  crushing  that  of  the  enemy,  and  then  seit- 
ing  favorable  opportunities  for  charging  the 
legions  while  on  the  march.  He  watch^  till 
the  Romans  had  reached  some  open  groimd 
near  the  sources  of  the  Seine,  and  then  called 
his  captains  of  horse  around  him,  and  told 
them  that  the  hour  of  victory  was  come.  He 
urged  them  to  ride  in  at  once  upon  the  long, 
encumbered  Roman  line. 

The  Gallic  cavaliers  shouted  eager  con- 
currence with  their  general's  address.  In 
their  excitement  a  solemn  oath  was  proposed 
and  taken,  by  which  each  of  them  bound 
himself  never  to  know  the  shelter  of  a  roof, 
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and  never  to  look  od  parent, wife,or  child,  until 
he  had  twice  ridden  through  the  Roman  ranks. 
Thus  inspirited  and  devoted,  the  nohles  of 
Qaul  rode  forth  in  three  large  squadrons  to 
the  fight.    Two  were  to  assaU  the  Romans  in 
flank,  the  third  was  to  charge  the  marching 
column   in   front.     Caesar  also  divided  his 
cavalry   into   three  divisions    to   meet    the 
enemy.    But  Caesar  also  arranged  his  legions 
to  as  both  to  protect  the  baggage,  and  to 
afford  a  shelter  behind  their  brigades,  whither 
any  squadron  of  his  horse,  that  was  severely 
pressed,  might  retreat,  and  reorganize  itself 
for  a  fresh  charge.     Vercingetorix  could  not 
tniBt  his  Gaulish  infantry  so  near  the  foe,  as 
to  give  any  similar  support  to  his  horsemen. 
Bat  his  cavaliers  charged  desperately  on  each 
of  the   three  points  against  which  he  had 
marshalled  them ;  and  the  combat  was  long 
and  desperate.     At  first  the  Gauls  had  the 
advantage.     Cscsar  was  obliged  to  rally  his 
squadrons,  and  lead  them  on  in  person  :  he 
hmiBelf  was,  at  one  time,  nearly  captured, 
and  his  sword  was  wrested  from  him  du;ing 
the  close  hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which  he 
was  engaged.     At  last  the  obstinate  valor  of 
the  German  horsemen,  aided  bv  the  skilful 
manoeuvres  of  the  supporting  legions,  pre- 
vailed, and  the  remains  of  the  Gaulish  caval- 
ry fled  in  confusion  to  where  their  infantry 
was   posted.     This  also  caught  the  panic  ; 
and  the  whole  Gaulish  army  was  driven  by 
the   conquering    Romans   and   Germans   in 
rnioous  flight  to  the  walls  of  Alcsia,  where 
Vercingetorix  at  last  succeeded  in  rallying 
Hb  dispirited  and  disorganized  host. 
-  He  might  easily  have  made  his  own  es- 
cape ;    for   some    time   elapsed   before   the 
<^inans  were   able  to  occupy  all  the   ap- 
|lroaches  to  the  city,  and  he  actually,  in  this 
^titerval,  sent  away  all  his  cavalry.     But  he 
^^as  resolved  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  his 
^^oantry  as  long  as  a  spark  of  hope  survived. 
jElis  infantry,  though  ill  suited  for  manoeuvres 
^r  battles,  was  excellent  in  the  defence  of 
Sortifled  posts ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  eighty 
%]ion8and  foot  soldiers,  whom  he  had  rallied 
l^t  Alesia,  he  resolved  to  defend  the  city,  and 
Uie  fortified  camp  which  he  formed  beneath 
ito  walls,  against  Caesar,  while  a  fresh  army 
^  bis  countrymen  could  be  assembled,  and 
Inroaght  to  his  assistance.    The  victorious  de- 
SeDce  of  Gergovia  was  remembered,  and  a 
nmilar  success  was  justly  hoped  for  now. 
Caesar,  however,  instead  of  wasting  the 
^Tcs  of  his  legionaries  in  assaults  upon  the 
Qaulish  camp  or  city,  formed  the  astonishing 
project  of  carrying  fortified  lines  all  round 
Alesia,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  and  of  I 


reducing  his  enemy  by  blockade.  As  the 
speedy  approach  of  a  new  army  of  Gauls  to 
the  relief  of  Vercingetorix  was  certain,  the 
Roman  general  required  also  an  outer  line  of 
contravallation  to  be  formed.  The  patient 
discipline  and  the  indomitable  industry  of  his 
veterans  accomplished  this  miracle  of  militar}' 
engineering  in  five  weeks.  During  these 
weeks  the  messengers  of  Vercingetorix  were 
stirring  up  all  Gaul  to  the  rescue  of  her 
chosen  chief;  and  at  length  Vercingetorix 
and  his  comrades  saw  from  their  ramparts  an 
apparently  innumerable  and  irresistible  host 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  marching  down 
from  the  neighboring  mountains,  and  prepar- 
ing to  besiege  the  Roman  besiegers. 

A  series  of  battles  followed,  in  which  Ver- 
cingetorix and  the 'garrison  of  Alesia  sallied 
desperately  against  the  inner  line  of  the  Ro- 
man works,  while  the  external  line  was  assail- 
ed by  the  myriads  of  the  outer  Gaulish 
army.  But  nothing  could  drive  the  steady 
legionaries  from  their  posts ;  and  at  the  close 
of  each  day's  engagement  the  Gauls  recoiled 
with  diminished  numbers  and  downcast  hopes 
from  either  ambit  of  the  bloodstained  re- 
doubts. At  last  Cicsar,  by  a  skilful  manccu- 
vre,  launched  his  German  cavalry  against 
the  outer  army  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  intend- 
ed deliverers  of  Alesia  fled  in  irretrievable 
disorder,  never  to  rally  again. 

The  doom  of  Alcsia  and  its  garrison  was 
now  inevitable.  Their  stores  of  provisions 
were  almost  utterly  exhausted,  and  their  own 
numbers  increased  the  horror  of  their  po- 
sition. Vercingetorix  alone  was  calm  and 
undismayed.  lie  thought  that  the  lives  of 
his  countrymen  might  yet  be  saved  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own.  He  reminded  them 
that  the  war  had  not  been  undertaken  for  his 
private  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  common 
interests  of  all ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans 
represented  it  as  a  war  made  through  his 
schemes  only,  and  for  his  purposes  only,  he 
was  willing  to  be  given  up  to  them  either 
alive  or  dead,  as  an  expiatory  offering  to 
their  wrath.  The  other  Gaulish  commanders 
then  sent  to  Caesar  to  treat  for  the  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  answer  was,  that  they 
must  instantly  give  up  their  chief,  and  their 
arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion.  Caesar 
forthwith  caused  his  tribunal  to  be  set  up  in 
the  space  between  his  lines  and  the  Gaulish 
camp,  and  took  his  seat  there  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  conquered,  and  to  pro- 
nounce their  fate. 

Vercingetorix  waited  not  for  the  Roman 
lie  tors  to  drag  him  to  the  proconsurs  feet. 
The  high-minded  Celt  arrayed  himself  for 
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%he  last  time  in  bis  ohoieest  ftrmor,  mounted 
for  the  last  time  his  favorite  war-horse,  and 
then  galloped  down  to  where  sat  the  Roman 
general,  surrounded  by  his  vengeful  troops. 
Yercingetorix  did  not  halt  at  the  instant ;  but 
obeying  the  warrior-impulse  that  led  him  to 
taste  once  more  the  excitement  of  feeling  his 
own  good  steed  bound  freely  beneath  him  on 
his  native  soil,  he  wheeled  at  full  speed 
round  the  tribunal,  and  then,  suddenly  curb* 
rog  hu  horse  right  before  Caesar,  he  sprang 
on  the  ground,  laid  his  helm,  his  spear,  and 
his  sword  at  the  victor's  feet,  and,  bending 
his  knee,  awaited  in  mute  majesty  his  doom. 
Even  Csssar  was  startled  at  the  sudden 
apparition;  and  a  thrill  of  admiration  and 
pity  ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  stern, 
bloody-handed  soldiers  of  Rome,  when  they 
gazed  on  the  stately  person*   and  martial 
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demeanor  of  their  foe,  *and  thought  from 
what  dignity  he  had  fellen.  But  Osesar^e 
emotion  was  only  transient.  After  some 
harsh  and  ungenerous  invectives  against  hit 
brave  enemy,  he  bade  the  lictors  fetter  him, 
and  hale  him  away.  For  six  years,  while 
CsDsar  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and 
fought  the  campaigns  of  his  civil  wars,  Yer- 
cingetorix languished  in  a  Roman  duuMon; 
and  he  was  only  taken  thence  to  be  led  'in 
triumph  behind  the  Dictator's  chariot-wheds, 
and  to  be  then  slaughtered  in  cold  blood* 
while  Csesar,  in  the  pride  of  his  hearty  was 
feasting  high  in  the  Capitol. 

There  is,  however,  a  tribunal  before  wUA 
the  decrees  of  Fortune  are  often  reversed; 
and  no  one,  who  studies  history  in  the  right 
spirit,  can  fail  in  awarding  the  superior  p2m 
of  true  greatness  to  the  victim  over  the  op* 
pressor, — to  the  captive  Vercingetorix  ofm 
the  triumphant  Julius. 
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Of  the  Haymarket  Opera  my  account,  in 
fine,  is  this:  Lustres,  candelabras,  painting, 
gilding  at  discretion ;  a  hall  as  of  the  Caliph 
Alraschid,  or  him  that  commanded  the  slaves 
of  the  Lamp ;  a  hall  as  if  fitted  up  by  the  ge- 
nies,  regardless  of  expense.  Upholstery  and 
the  outlay  of  human  capital  could  do  no  more. 
Artists,  too,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  got 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  world,  regardless 
likewise  of  expense,  to  do  dancing  and  singing, 
some  of  them  even  geniuses  in  their  crau. 
One  singer  in  particular,  called  Coletti  or 
some  such  name,  seemed  to  me,  by  the 
east  of  his  face,  by  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
by  his  general  bearing,  so  far  as  I  could 
read  it,  to  be  a  man  of  deep  and  ardent  sen- 
sibilities, of  delicate  intuitions,  just  sympa- 
thies; originally  an  almost  poetic  soul,  or 
man  of  genius  as  we  term  it ;  stamped  by 
Nature  as  capable  of  far  other  work  than 
squalling  here,  like  a  blind  Samson  to  make 
the  Philistines  sport ! 

Nay,  bU  of  them  had  aptitudes,  perhaps 


of  a  distinguished  kind ;  and  must,  by  their 
own  and  other  people's  labor,  have  got  s 
training  equal  or  superior  in  toilsomeneiii^ 
earnest  assiduity,  and  paUent  travail,  to  whit 
breeds  men  to  the  most  arduous  trades.  I 
speak  not  of  kings'  grandees,  or  the  liks 
show-figures;  but  few  soldiers,  judges,  mMI 
of  letters,  can  have  had  such  pains  taken 
with  them.  The  very  ballet  girls,  with  their 
muslin  saucers  round  them,  were  perhaps  Bt^ 
tie  short  of  miraculous ;  whirling  and  spinuln^ 
there  in  strange  mad  vortexes,  and  then  suf 
denly  fixing  themselves  motionless,  each  npdhi 
her  left  or  right  great-toe,  with  the  other  leg 
stretched  out  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees-^ 
as  if  you  had  suddenly  pricked  into  the  floar^ 
by  one  of  their  points,  a  pair,  or  rather  a  mid* 
titudinous  cohort,  of  mad  restlessly  jumping 
and  clipping  scissors,  and  so  bidden  them  rest, 
with  opened  blades,  and  stand  still,  in  thm 
Devil's  name  I  A  truly  notable  mdtion ;  mar- 
vellous, almost  miraculous,  were  not  the  peo* 
pie  there  so  used  to  it.    Motion  peculiar  to 
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(he  Opera ;  perhaps  the  agliest,  and  svattij 
oiie'..of  the  most  difficult,  ever  taught  a  female 
m  this  world.  Nature  abhors  it ;  but  Art  does 
at  least  admit  it  to  border  on  the  impossible. 
One  little  Cerito,  or  Taglioni  the  Second, 
that  night  when  I  was  there,  went  bounding 
from  the  floor  as  if  she '  had  been  made  of 
Indian- rubber,  or  filled  with  hydrogen  gas, 
and  inclined  by  positive  levity  to  bolt  through 
the  ceiling;  perhaps  neither  Semiramis  nor 
Catherine  the  Second  had  bred  herself  so 
carefully. 

Such  talent,  and  such  martyrdom  of  train- 
ing, gathered  from  the  four  winds,  was  now 
here,  to  do  its  feat  and  be  paid  for  it.  Re- 
nrdless  of  expense,  indeed !  The  purse  of 
Fortunatus  seemed  to  have  opened  itself,  and 
the  divine  art  of  Musical  Sound  and  Rhythmic 
Motion  was  welcomed  with  an  explosion  of 
all  (he  magnificences  which  the  other  arts, 
fine  and  coarse,  could  achieve.  For  you  are 
(0  think  of  some  Rossini  or  Bellini  in  the  rear 
of  it,  too ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Stanfields, 
and  hosts  of  scene-painters,  machinists,  en- 
gineers, enterprisers — fit  to  have  taken  Gib- 
raltar, written  the  History  of  England,  or 
reduced  Ireland  into  Industrial  Regiments, 
had  they  so  set  their  minds  to  it ! 

Alas,  and  of  all  these  notable  or  noticeable 
hnman  talents  and  excellent  perseverances  and 
energies,  backed  by  mountains  of  wealth,  and 
led  by  the  arts  of  Music  and  Rhythm  vouch- 
safed by  Heaven  to  them  and  us,  what  was  to 
be  the  issue  here  this  evening?  An  hour's 
amusement,  not  amusing  either,  but  weari- 
•one  and  dreary,to  a  high- dizened  select  Pop- 
nlaceof  male  and  female  persons,  who  seemed 
to  me  not  worth  much  amusing !  Could  any 
one  have  pealed  into  their  hearts  once,  one 
tme  thought,  and  glimpse  of  Self- vision : 
'^ffigh-dizened,  most  expensive  persons,  Aris- 
tocracy so  called,  or  Best  of  the  World,  be- 
ware, beware  what  proofs  you  give  of  better- 
■OSS  and  bestness  1  And  then  the  salutary 
pang  of  conscience  in  reply :  "  A  select 
ropulace,  with  money  in  its  purse,  and 
drilled  a  little  by  the  posture- maker:  good 
Heavens!  if  that  were  what,  here  and  every- 
where hi  God's  Creation,  I  am  ?  And  a  world 
all  dying  because  I-  am,  and  show  myself 
to  be,  and  to  have  long  been,  even  that? 
John,  the  carriage,  the  carriage:  swift! 
Let  me  go  home  in  silence,  to  reflection, 
perhaps  to  sackcloth  and  ashes  1'*  This,  and 
not  amusement,  would  have  profited  those 
high-dizened  persons. 

Amusement,  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  get 
from  Euterpe  and  Melpomene.  These  two 
Muses,  sent  for,  regardless  of  expense,  I 


could  bee,  were  but  the  vehicle  of  a  kind  of 
service  which  I  judged  to  be  Paphian  rather. 
Young  beauties  of  both  sexes  used  their  opera- 
slasses,  you  could  notice,  not  entirely  for 
looking  at  the  stage.  And  it  must  be  owned 
the  light,  in  this  explosion  of  all  the  uphol- 
steries, and  the  human  fine  arts  and  coarse, 
was  magical;  and  made  your  fair  one  an 
Armida — if  you  liked  her  better  so.  Nay, 
certain  old  Improper-Females,  (of  quality,) 
in  their  rouge  and  jewels,  even  these  looked 
some  reminiscence  of  enchantment;  and  I 
saw  this  and  the  other  lean  domestic  Dandy, 
with  icy  smile  on  his  old  worn  face  ;  this  and 
the  other  Marquis  Singedelomme,  Prince 
Mahogany,  or  the  like  foreign  Dignitary, 
tripping  into  the  boxes  of  said  females,  grin- 
ning there  awhile,  with  dyed  moustachios  and 
macassar-oil  graciosity,  and  then  tripping  out 
again ;  and,  in  fact,  I  perceived  that  Coletti 
and  Cerito  and  the  Rhythmic  Arts  were  a 
mere  accompaniment  here. 

Wonderful  to  see;  and  sad,  if  you  had 
eyes  I  Do  but  think  of  it.  Cleopatra  threw 
pearls  into  her  drink,  in  mere  waste ;  which 
was  reckoned  foolish  of  her.  But  here  had 
the  Modern  Aristocracy  of  men  brought  tbo 
divinest  of  its  Arts,  heavenly  Music  itself; 
and,  piling  all  the  upholsteries  and  ingenui- 
ties that  other  human  art  could  do,  had 
lighted  them  into  a  bonfire  to  illuminate  an 
hour's  flirtation  of  Singcdelomme,  Mahogany, 
and  these  improper  persons !  Never  in  Na- 
ture had  I  seen  such  waste  before.  0  Coletti, 
you  whose  inborn  melody,  once  of  kindred  as 
I  judged  to  "  the  Melodies  eternal,"  miffht 
have  valiantly  weeded  out  this  and  the  other 
false  thing  from  the  ways  of  men,  and  made 
a  bit  of  Qod's  creation  more  melodious — they 
have  purchased  you  away  from  that ;  chained 
you  to  the  wheel  of  Prince  Mahogany's  cha- 
riot, and  here  you  make  sport  for  a  macassar 
Singedelomme,  and  his  improper-females  paft 
the  prime  of  life !  Wretched  spiritual  Nigger, 
oh,  if  you  had  some  genius,  and  were  not  a 
born  Nigger  with  mere  appetite  for  pumpUn, 
should  you  have  endured  :8uch  a  lot?  I 
lament  for  you  beyond  all  other  expenses^ 
Other  expenses  are  light ;  you  are  the  Cleo- 
patra's pearl  that  should  not  have  been  flung 
mto  Mahogany's  claret-cup.  And  Rossim 
too,  and  Mozart  and  Bellini — Oh,  Heavens, 
when  I  think  that  Music  too  is  condemned  to 
be  mad  and  to  bum  herself,  to  this  end,  on 
such  a  funeral  pile — ^your  celestial  Opera- 
house  grows  dark  and  infernal  to  me.  Be- 
hind its  glitter  stalks  the  shadow  of  Eternal 
Death;  through  it  too  I  look  not  "up  into 
the  divme  eye,"  as  Riohter  has  it,  "bol 
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down  iDto  the  bottomless  eyesocket'* — not 
up  towards  God,  Heaven,  and  the  Throne  of 
Truth,  but  too  truly  down  towards  Falsity, 


Vacnity,  and  the  dwelling  place  of  Everlail* 
ing  Despair. — London  Keep$akefor  1853. 
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Andrew  Mabtell,  the  incorruptiblest  of 
men  and  senators  in  an  age  when  nearly  all 
men  and  senators  were  corrupt,  was  in  his 
lifetime  a  person  much  esteemed  for  his  wis- 
dom and  his  wit ;  and  for  his  character  and 
conduct  has  been  since  considered  worthy  of 
an  honorable  remembrance,  being,  indeed, 
now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  those  true 
and  mithful  spirits  that  are  bom  for  the  ben- 
efit and  ornament  of  the  world.  As  it  Ls 
presumable  that  the  acts  and  qualities  of  such 
a  man  are  still  possessed  of  interest,  it  shall 
be  our  present  effort  to  show  what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  and  to  represent,  in  so  far  as 
present  limits  will  admit,  something  of  his 
actual  life  and  conversation.  The  delineation 
will  be  necessarily  imperfect,  but  such  as  it 
is  it  shall  be  accurate,  and,  if  possible,  enter- 
taining. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  such  as  do  not 
already  know  it,  that  Andrew  Marvell  was 
born  at  Eingston-upon-Hull,  in  these  days  of 
abbreviation  commonly  called  Hull,  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1620.  His  father,  also 
called  Andrew,  was  master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  and  lecturer  at  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  that  town.  Fuller  mentions 
him  as  being  remarkable  for  his  facctiousness, 
and  says  further,  that  "  he  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent preacher,  who  never  broached  what 
he  had  new  brewed,  but  preached  what  he 
had  pre-studied  some  competent  time  before, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  he 
would  cross  the  common  proverb  which 
called  Sunday  the  working  day,  and  Monday 
the  holiday  of  preachers.*'  But  if  his  preach- 
ing was  tnus  excellent,  his  life  was  not  the 
less  80 ;  indeed,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  he  very  much  resembled  the  "Good 
Parson  "  drawn  by  Chaucer : — 

"  Rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work ; 
And  thereto  a  right  learnt  man.  *  *  * 


The  lore  of  Christ,  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught ;  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve.*' 

Of  young  Andrew's  early  years  there  ii 
nothing  particular  related.  A  bold  imagiiuk 
tion  may  figure  him  as  a  frank  and  joyow 
boy,  with  probably  a  tinge  of  pensiveneMi 
studying  the  Latin  grammar  under  his  father 
at  the  Grammar  School,  and  spending  Ui 
leisure  time  in  such  youthful  recreations  m 
were  common  to  his  age  and  country.  HaT- 
ing  given  sufficient  indications  of  ability,  and 
obtained  "an  exhibition  from  his  natire 
town,"  he  was  sent,  when  hardly  fifteei 
years  of  age,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Here  he  was  presently  ensnared  by  the  prote- 
lytizing  cunning  of  the  Jesuits,  who  induced 
him  to  quit  his  studies  and  run  away  to  Loo* 
don,  but  with  what  specific  object  is  not 
distinctly  stated.  Thither,  however,  Ui 
father  traced  him,  and  after  considerable 
searching  and  inquiry,  discovered  him  acoi- 
dcntally  in  si  bookseller's  shop.  He  was  re- 
stored to  the  University,  and  for  the  two 
succeeding  years  ho  pursued  his  studies  with 
becoming  diligence  and  success. 

While  yet  at  College,  Andrew  lost  his 
father  under  circumstances  peculiarly  sudden 
and  affecting.  It  appears  that  among  hit 
intimate  acquaintances  there  was  a  lady,  re-' 
siding  on  the  other  side  of  the  Humber,  and 
who  had  an  only,  interesting  daughter,  en- 
deared to  all  who  knew  her,  and  by  her 
mother  so  idolized  and  passionately  beloved, 
that  she  was  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  pane 
an  hour  out  of  her  presence.  On  one  ocon* 
sion,  however,  in  compliance  with  the  solioH 
tations  of  Mr.  Marvell,  she  was  allowed  In 
cross  over  to  Hull  to  be  present  at  the  bap- 
tism of  one  of  his  children.  The  day  after 
the  ceremony  the  young  lady  was  to  return. 
The  weather  was  unusually  tempestuous,  and 
on  reaching  the  river  side,  accompanied  bf 
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ber  reyerend  friend,  the  boatmen  endeavored 
to  dissuade  her  from  passing  over.  Afraid 
of  alarming  her  mother  by  her  prolonged 
absence,  she  unhappily  persisted.  Mr.  Mar- 
vel], seconding  the  representations  of  the 
boatmen,  urged  the  danger  of  the  under- 
taking ;  but  finding  her  resolved  to  go,  he 
uAd  her  that  as  she  had  incurred  the  impend- 
ing peril  to  oblige  him,  he  felt  '*  bound  in 
honor  and  conscience "  not  to  desert  her; 
and  having  at  length  prevailed  on  some  of 
the  boatmen  to  hazard  the  passage,  they  em- 
barked. As  they  were  putting  off,  be  flung 
his  cane  on  shore,  telling  the  bystanders  that, 
in  case  he  should  never  return,  it  was  to  be 
given  to  his  son,  with  the  injunction  "  to  re- 
member his  father."  His  apprehensions 
were  very  shortly  realized:  the  boat  was 
upset,  and  both  were  lost. 

Great   was    the  grief    of    the   bereaved 
mother,  but  when  she  had  a  little  recovered 
from  her  first  impressions,  she  sent  for  young 
Marvell,  and  signified  a  disposition  to  aid  him 
in  completing  his   education ;  and   at   her 
death,  some  time  afterwards,  she  left  him 
the  whole  of  her  possessions.     Meanwhile, 
having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  in  or 
about  1638,  he  appears  to  have  been  admit- 
ted to  a  scholarship.     This,  however,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  retained  long.     A  lively, 
and  perhaps  riotous  temperament  exposed 
him  to  a  variety  of  temptations,  into  some  of 
which  he  evidently  fell ;  for  we  learn  that  he 
became  **  negligent  of  his  studies,"  and  ab- 
sented   himself    from   certain   ''exercises,*' 
which  rendered  him  amenable  to  discipline. 
The  result  of  these  irregularities  was  rather 
•erious,  inasmuch  as  on  the  24th  September, 
i641,  he  was  adjudged  by  the  masters  and 
•eDiors  to  be  unworthy  of  receiving  "any 
Airtber  benefit  from  the  college,"  unless  he 
should  show  cause  to  the  contrary  within  the 
^Jpace  of  three  months ;  a  gracious  reserva- 
tion, of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
^^ailed  himself.     For  that  default  he  had,  of 
pourse,  to  quit  the  University,  and  he  accord- 
ingly girded  up  his  loins  for  adventures  in 
tlie  open  world. 

It  seemed  to  Andrew  that  perhaps  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  "  set  out  on 
bis  travels."    He  therefore  departed,  proba- 
bly about  the  beginning  of  1642,  and  jour- 
neyed  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.    On 
Ttacbing  Rome  he  fell  in  with  his  country- 
man John  Milton,  and  here,  it  is  believed, 
began  their  well-known  and  life-long  friend- 
tUp.     It  would  be  a  pleasant  accession  to 
the  biography  of  both,  could  one  recover  out 
of  the  depths  of  forgetfulness  aome  of  those 


brilliant  and  atirring  conversations  in  which 
they  no  doubt  frequently  engaged ;  but  as 
there  was  no  ready-writing  Boswell  there  to 
do  them  such  a  service,  this  portion  of  their 
history  remains,  and  will  remain,  extremely 
indistinct.  The  most  of  what  we  learn  of 
them  is  this:  that  both  being  men  of  in- 
trepidity, with  a  strain  of  the  Puritan  in  their 
constitutions,  they  openly  argued  against  the 
superstitions  of  the  Romish  Church,  within 
the  very  precincts  of  the  Vatican ;  and,  what 
was  hardly  to  be  expected,  came  off  scathe- 
less. It  would  seem,  however,  that  there 
was  a  certain  kind  of  tolerance  in  the  Popish 
authorities  of  the  times,  and  that  they  could 
very  well  afford  to  let  a  pair  of  hot-temper- 
ed and  noble -spirited  strangers  speak  their 
minds. 

It  was  at  Rome  that  Marvell  began  to  try 
his  hand  at  authorship ;  the  "  heir  of  his  in- 
vention" being  a  lampoon  on  Richard  Fleck- 
noe.  It  is  now  pretty  well  forgotten,  or 
remembered  mainly  as  having  suggested 
Dryden's  famous  satire  on  Laureate  Shad- 
well.  Going  afterwards  to  Paris,  Marvell 
made  another  satirical  effort,  designing  there- 
by to  bring  into  contempt  a  certain  Abb6 
Manibou,  who,  after  the  manner  of  our  pres- 
ent "  graphiologists,"  professed  to  interpret 
the  characters  and  indicate  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  by  an  inspection  of  their  hand- 
writings. His  piece  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  in  point  of  merit  it  is  considered  about 
equal  to  his  first  performance.  What  im- 
pression it  made  on  the  public  has  not  been 
very  certainly  ascertained. 

For  some  years  after  this,  Marvell's  history 
is  in  great  part  a  blank.  We  find,  however, 
that  having  been  "four  years  abroad,  in 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,"  he  was 
some  time  subsequently  engaged  in  the  house- 
hold of  Lord  Fairfax,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  ''instructions  in  the  languages"  to 
the  daughter  of  that  nobleman.  How  long 
he  remained  in  this  employment  is  nowise 
clear  or  certain.  In  1652  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Assistant 
Latin  Secretary  to  the  existing  government. 
In  a  letter  of  Milton's,  dated  the  2l8t  of 
February  in  that  year,  and  addressed  to  John 
Bradshaw,  Marvell  is  described  as  a  man  of 
**  singular  desert,"  and  as  being  in  point  of 
learning  and  ability  well  qualified  for  the  ap- 
pointment he  was  then  soUtiting.  The  letter 
concludes  in  these  terms :  **  This,  my  lord,  I 
write  sincerely,  without  any  other  end  than 
to  perform  my  duty  to  the  public  in  helping 
them  to  an  humble  servant;  laying  aside 
those  jealousies  and  that  emulation  which 
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mine  own  condition  might  suggest  to  me,  by 
bringing  in  such  a  coadjutor.''  Though 
thus  strongly  recommended,  Marvell  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  application,  and  did  not 
obtain  the  office  till  five  years  afterwards. 

The  powers  in  high  places  seem  neverthe- 
less to  have  been  well  disposed  to  serve  him ; 
for  in  1053  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Crom- 
weirs  nephew,  Mr.  Dutton.  Marvdl's  mode 
of  proceeding  towards  his  pupil  appears  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  great  sense  and 
conscientiousness,  and  even  by  a  touch  of 
Yorkshire  caution.  "I  have  taken  care," 
says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Protector,  **  to  ex- 
amine him  several  times  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Oxenbridge,  as  those  who  weigh  and  tell 
over  money  before  some  witness  ere  they 
take  charge  of  it,  for  I  thought  there  might 
be  possibly  some  lightness  in  the  coin,  or 
error  in  the  telling,  which  hereafter  I  shall 
be  bound  to  make  good."  He  adds  further : 
**  He  is  of  gentle  and  waxen  disposition ;  and 
God  be  praised,  I  cannot  say  he  hath  brought 
with  him  any  evil  impression^  and  I  shall 
hope  to  set  nothing  into  his  spirit  but  what 
may  be  of  good  sculpture."  «  How  Marvell 
succeeded  in  building  up  the  inner  man  of 
Mr.  Dutton,  or  for  what  length  of  time  he 
was  so  engaged,  cannot  here  be  certified, 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  materials  re- 
lating to  this  part  of  his  life.  But  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that,  in  whatsoever 
way  employed,  he  remained  connected  with 
the  person  and  family  of  Cromwell  for  a 
considerable  period,  as  on  the  publication  of 
Milton's  **  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of 
England,"  he  was  commissioned  to  present 
the  work  to  the  Protector,  and  in  1657  was 
promoted  to  the  Assistant  Secretaryship 
which  he  had  formerly  solicited. 

In  1658  Cromwell  died,  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  Marvel!  till  the  opening  of  the  Par- 
liament in  1060.  To  that  Parliament  he 
was  returned  for  his  native  town  of  Hull. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  received  tva^a 
from  their  constituents,  and  the  duties  which 
he  performed  were  perhaps  on  that  account 
more  onerous  than  those  of  ordinary  sen- 
atora.  He  appears  to  have  carried  on  a 
regular  correspondence  with  the  Hull  elect- 
ors, giving  them  full  particulars  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  and  of  the  part 
which  he  himself  took  in  them.  A  great 
number  of  his  letters  are  still  preserved,  and 
are  valuable  for  the  proofs  which  they  aiSbrd 
of  the  writer's  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  in 
some  respeots  also  throwing  light  on  certaiD 
points  of  parliamentary  histonr  and  usage. 
A  few  passages  from  these  letters,  inter- 1 


I  mingled  with  certain  portions  of  hit  prime 
correspondence,  may  serve  to  illnstraie  the 
character  of  Marvell's  patriotism,  and  to 
show  the  unsparing  criticism  which  he  ap- 
plied to  the  public  transactions  of  the  times^  * 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  court  and 
administration  of  Charles  II.  were  extremely 
unscrupulous  and  corrupt ;  it  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  uninteresting  to  some  to  see  a  little 
of  what  Marvell  noted  close  at  hand.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  Persia,  he  says :  "  The 
King  having,  upon  pretence  of  the  great 
preparations  of  his  neighbors,  demanded 
300,000/.  for  his  navy,  (though  in  conchl- 
sion  he  hath  not  set  out  any,)  and  that  the 
Parliament  should  pay  his  debts,  (which  the 
ministers  would  never  particularize  to  the 
House  of  Commons,)  our  house  gave  sevend 
bills.  You  see  how  far  things  were  stretched, 
though  beyond  reason,  there  being  no  satis- 
faction how  those  debts  were  contracted,  and 
all  men  foreseeing  that  what  was  given  would 
not  be  applied  to  discharge  the  debts,  which  I 
hear  are  at  this  day  risen  to  four  millions; 
but  diverted  as  formerly.  Nevertheless,  aiieb 
was  the  number  of  the  constant  courtiers  in^ 
creased  by  the  apostate  patriots,  who  were 
bought  off  for  that  turn,  some  at  six,  othen 
ten,  one  at  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  money» 
besides  what  offices,  lands,  and  reversions  to 
others,  that  it  is  a  mercy  they  pave  not  awof 
the  whole  land  and  liberty  of  England,'*  In 
the  same  letter  he  adds  :  "  They  have  signed 
and  sealed  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  morfr 
to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  has  like- 
wise near  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  out  of 
the  new  farm  of  the  country  excise  of  beer 
and  ale,  five  thousand  a  year  out  of  the  Post- 
office,  and  they  say  the  reversion  of  all  the 
King's  leases,  the  reversion  of  all  places  in  the 
Custom  House,  the  green  wax,  and  indeed 
what  not?  All  promotions,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizance."* 

Of  the  King's  unconstitutional  visits  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  Marvell  gives  the  following 
account : — "  Being  sat,  he  told  them  it  was 
a  privilege  he  claimed  from  his  ancestors  to 
be  present  at  their  deliberations.  That  there- 
fore they  should  not,  for  his  coming,  inter- 
rupt their  debates,  but  proceed,  and  be 
covered.  They  did  so.  It  is  true  that  this 
has  been  done  long  ago ;  but  it  is  now  so 
old  that  it  is  new,  and  so  disused,  that  at  ain^ 
other  but  so  bewitched  a  time  as  this,  it 
would  have  been  looked  on  as  a  high  usurp- 
ation and  breach  of  privilege.  Ho  indeed 
sat  stilU  for  the  most  part,  and  interposed 
Tery  fitUe. After  three  or  four  days* 

*  Msrvell's  Letters,  pp.  406, 406. 
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oontinuance,  the  Lords  were  very  well  used 
to  the  King's  presence,  and  sent  the  Lord 
Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain  to  him,  to 
know  when  they  might  wait  as  a  house  on 
liiin«  to  render  their  humhle  thanks  for  the 
honor  he  did  them.  The  hour  was  appointed 
ibem,  and  they  thanked  him ;  and  he  took 
it  well.  So  this  matter,  of  such  importance 
on  all  great  occasions,  seems  riveted  to  them 
and  us  for  the  future,  and  to  all  posterity. 
....  The  King  has  ever  since  continued  his 
■ession  among  them,  and  9nys  it  is  better  than 
^(cmg  to  a  plaif.*** 

From  this,  one  can  perceive  that,  whatever 
might  be  his  faults,  Charles  IL  was  a  plea- 
sant fellow.  Of  another  kind  of  pleasantry, 
arising  out  of  the  peculiar  relations  between 
members  of  Parliament  and  their  constituen- 
eies,  we  obtain  some  curious  glimpses  from 
these  letters.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it 
Appears  that  members  had  sued  their  ronstitu- 
enitfor  arrears  of  pay  ;  and  that  others  had 
threatened  to  do  the  like,  unless  the  said  con- 
stituents would  agree  to  re- elect  them  at  the 
next  election.  "  To-day,"  says  MarvolK  (in 
•  letter  dated  March  8,  'l670-7,)  "  Sir  Ilar- 
bottle  Orimstone,  MasUT  of  the  Rolls,  moved 
for  a  bill  to  be  brought  in,  to  indemnify  all 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  for  the  wages 
doe  to  their  members  for  the  time  past,  which 
was  introduced  by  him  upon  very  good  rea- 
son, both  because  of  the  poverty  of  many 
people  not  able  to  supply  so  long  an  nrrear, 
especially  new  taxes  now  coming  upon  them, 
and  also  because  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  llccor- 
der  of  Colchester,  had  sued  the  town  for  his 
wages  ;  several  other  members  also  having, 
it  seems,  threatened  their  boroughs  to  do  the 
same,  unless  they  should  choose  them  upon 
another  election  to  Parliament."  We  gatiicr 
further,  that  electors  of  those  days  did  not 
pride  themselves  very  much  upon  the  suffrage, 
and  that  there  were  even  instances  of  unpat- 
riotic boroughs  begging  to  be  disfrnnchinert, 
to  escape  the  burdensome  honor  of  sending 
representatives ! 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  hardty  to 
be  expected  that  the  attendance  of  members 
should  be  very  prompt  or  punctual.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  "  full 
house"  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  at  various 
times  to  threaten  severe  penalties  against  the 
absentees.  In  one  of  these  letters  we  are  told, 
"  The  House  was  called  yesterday,  and  gave 
defaulters  a  fortnight's  time,  by  which,  if  they 
do  not  come  up,  they  may  expect  the  greatest 
severity."     In  another, — "The    House  of 


Commons  was  taken  up  for  the  most  part 
yesterday  in  calling  over  their  House,  and 
having  ordered  a  letter  to  be  drawn  up  from 
the  Speaker  to  every  place  for  which  there  is 
any  defaulter,  to  signify  the  absence  of  their 
members ;  and  a  solemn  letter  is  accordingly 
preparing,  to  be  signed  by  the  Speaker, 
rhb  is  thought  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
any  modest  man  ;  nevertheless,  if  they  shall 
not  come  up  hereupon,  there  is  a  further 
severity  reserved."  These  reserved  severities, 
however,  could  be  rarely  put  in  practice,  so 
that  the  absenteeism  of  honorable  gentlemen 
was  for  a  long  time  more  or  less  a  standing 
hindrance  to  legislation. 

Among  the  other  unpleasant  perplexities 
incident  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  those 
days,  were  the  frequent  disputes  into  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  falling  with  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  following  is  an  amus- 
ing complication  of  their  relations,  and  must 
have  been  extremely  difficult  of  adjustment: 
"  I  have  no  more  time  than  to  tell  you  that 
the  Lords  having  judged  and  fined  the  East 
India  Company,  as  we  think  illegally ,  upon 
the  petition  of  one  Skyner,  a  merchant,  and 
they  petitioning  us  for  redress,  we  have  im- 
prisoned him  that  petitioned  them,  and  they 
have  imprisoned  several  of  those  that  peti- 
tinned  ««."  •*  It  is,"  adds  Marvell,  "  a  busi- 
ness of  high  and  dangerous  consequence,"  as 
indeed  it  manifestly  was,  though  nothing  very 
serious  resulted. 

As  a  curious  example  of  the  odd  accidents 
on  which  important  events  may  sometimes 
depend,  the  following  singular  anecdote  may 
be  cited.  Sir  G.  Carteret  had  been  charged 
with  embezzlement  of  public  money,  "  The 
House,"  says  Marvell,  "  dividing  upon  the 
question,  the  ayes  went  out,  and  wondered 
why  they  were  kept  out  so  extraordinary  a 
time ;  the  ayes  proved  1 88,  and  the  noes 
120 ;  and  the  reason  of  the  long  stay  then 
appeared.  The  tellers  for  the  ayes  chanced 
to»  be  very  ill  reckoners,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  tell  several  times  over  in  the  house ; 
and  when  at  last  the  tellers  for  the  ayes 
would  have  agreed  the  noes  to  bo  142,  the 
noes  would  needs  say  that  they  were  143 ; 
whereupon  those  for  the  ayes  would  tell  once 
more,  and  then  found  the  noes  to  be  indeed 
but  129,  and  the  ayes  then  coming  in  proved 
to  be  138  ;  whereas  if  the  noes  had  been 
content  with  the  first  error  of  the  tellers.  Sir 
Georgre  had  been  quit  upon  that  observa- 
Uon.'^* 

It  appears  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mar- 
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▼ell  ever  spoke  in  Parliament.  He  was  nearly 
twenty  years  a  member,  and  all  the  time  a 
silent  one.  His  influence  in  the  House, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  considerable.  The  strong  and  decided 
views  which  he  took  on  public  affairs,  the 
severe,  satirical  things  which  he  was  con- 
stantly uttering  in  converstition,  or  publishing 
in  pamphlets  and  addresses,  and  the  stedfast 
and  well-known  integrity  by  which  his  entire 
conduct  was  distinguished,  rendered  him  a 
formidable  opponent  to  the  government,  and 
even  gained  for  him  the  secret  respect  of 
some  of  the  court  party.  Prince  Rupert 
honored  him  with  his  friendship,  and  is  said 
to  have  remained  attached  to  him  when  **  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  honored  him  by  their 
hatred,'' and  to  have  occasionally  visited  him 
at  his  lodgings.  When  he  voted  on  Marvell's 
side  of  the  House,  as  not  unfrequenlly  hap- 
pened, it  used  to  be  said  that  he  had  been 
closeted  **  with  his  tutor."  Our  patriot, 
however,  was  nowise  without  his  enemies — 
as  indeed  every  good  man  necessarily  lives 
in  antagonism  with  the  bad ;  and  there  are 
no  relations  hitherto  discovered  under  which 
they  can  with  any  permanence  be  amicably 
associated.  We  find  it  said  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  Marvell  was  threatened 
with  assassination ;  so  that  in  spite  of  con- 
scious virtue  he  had  need  of  walking  guard- 
edly, and  with  the  strictest  circumspection. 

Of  his  severe  probity,  his  utter  maccessi- 
bility  to  bribery,  and  the  manifold  forms  of 
flattery  and  temptation  which  the  governing 
powers  employed  against  him,  there  are 
many  substantial  evidences.  The  account  of 
hb  memorable  interview  with  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Danby,  though  it  has  often  been  re- 
peated, and  is,  perhaps,  generally  familiar  to 
historical  readers,  cannot  properly  be  omitted 
in  any  relation  having  reference  to  MarvelFs 
acts  and  character.  It  appears  that  he  once 
spent  an  evening  at  Court,  and  very  highly 
delighted  the  "  merry  monarch"  by  his  mi 
and  other  personal  accomplishments.  In 
this  there  is  nothing  to  astonish  us ;  as  it  is 
known  that  Charles  enjoyed  wit  and  lively 
conversation  almost  more  than  anything. 
To  his  excessive  admiration  of  wit  and  droll- 
ery he  was  indeed  continually  sacrificing  his 
royal  dignity.  However,  one  morning  after 
the  above-mentioned  interview,  he  sent  Dan- 
by to  wait  on  our  patriot  with  a  special  mes- 
sage of  regard.  Charles  perhaps  might 
thmk  that  with  a  fellow  of  such  humor  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding. His  lordship  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  Marvell's  residence,  but  at 


last  discovered  it  on  a  second  floor,  in  a  dark 
court  communicating  with  the  Strand.  li  is 
said,  that  in  groping  up  the  narrow  staircase, 
he  stumbled  against  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, which,  flying  open,  revealed  to  him 
the  patriot  writing  at  his  desk.  A  little  sur- 
prised, Marvell  asked  his  lordship,  with  a 
smile,  if  he  had  not  missed  his  way.  "  No/' 
said  Danby,  in  courtly  phraseology  ;  "  No ; 
not  since  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  Mr. 
Marvell."  lie  then  proceeded  to  inform 
him  that  he  came  with  a  message  from  the 
King,  who  was  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  his  merits,  and  was  anxious  to  serve  him. 
Marvell  replied  pleasantly,  "  that  his  majesty 
had  it  not  in  his  power  to  serve  him."  As 
Danby  pressed  him  seriously,  he  told  his 
lordship  at  length  that  he  knew  well  enough 
that  he  who  accepts  court  favors  is  naturally 
expected  to  vote  in  conformity  with  its  inter- 
ests. On  his  lordship's  saying  "that  his 
majesty  only  desired  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  place  at  court  which  he  would  ac- 
cept," the  patriot  replied,  "that  he  could 
accept  nothing  with  honor ;  for  either  he 
must  treat  the  King  with  ingratitude  by  re- 
fusing compliance  with  court  measures,  or  be 
a  traitor  to  his  country  by  yielding  to  them." 
The  only  favor,  therefore,  he  begged  of  hb 
majesty,  was  to  esteem  him  as  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, and  truer  to  his  actual  interests  in  rr- 
f using  his  oflcrs  than  he  could  be  by  accept- 
ing  them.  His  lordship  having  exhausted 
this  species  of  persuasion,  had  recourse  to 
what  he  probably  considered  more  formida- 
ble logic,  and  told  him  that  his  majesty  re- 
quested his  acceptance  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
But  this  too  was  firmly  and  respectfully  re- 
jected, though,  as  it  is  related,  soon  after 
Danby  left  him,  Marvell  was  compelled  to 
borrow  a  guinea  from  a  friend,  to  meet  his 
immediate  expenses. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  though  no 
orator  in  Parliament,  Marvell  was  moderately 
ready  with  his  pen ;  and  there  can  be  no  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  English  literature,  who 
does  not  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular writers  of  his  age.  Most  of  his  works, 
however,  were  written  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, and  have  accordingly  in  great  part 
passed  out  of  mind  with  the  circumstances 
that  occasioned  them.  The  production  on 
which  his  fame  as  an  author  may  be  said 
principally  to  rest,  is  the  Rtheartal  Tram^ 
prosed — a  piece  written  in  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  a  splendid  impersonation  of  the 
High-Church  militant.  Parker,  in  a  preface 
to  a  posthumous  work  of 'Arch  bishop  Bram- 
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hall's,  which  appeared  in  1672,  had  displayed 
an  excessive  zeal  against  the  Nonconformists, 
and  with  the  fiercest  acrimony  and  the  utter- 
most extravagance,  had  urged  lliose  abomi- 
nable maxims  of  ccclesiiislic  tyranny,  which 
were  fashionable  among  the  rampant  church- 
men of  the  age.  The  preface  was  anony- 
mous, but  the  author  was  not  on  that  ac- 
count unknown — his  style,  perhaps,  exposing 
him.  As  a  champion  for  tolerance,  Marvcll 
took  the  matter  up ;  and  as  his  adversary 
presented  himself  without  a  name,  he  face- 
tiously dubbed  him  "  Mr.  Bayes,"  the  name 
onder  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had 
lately  ridiculed  Dryden  in  the  famous  play  of 
the  Rehearsal.  The  title  of  Marvell's  book 
was,  indeed,  suggested  by  a  scene  in  the 
same  play — that  in  which  Bayes  states  the 
manner  m  which  he  manufactured  his  dra- 
matic pieces.     The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

**  Bayes. — Why,  sir,  my  first  rule  is  the 
rule  of  Iransversion,  or  rcgula  duplex, — 
changing  verse  into  prose,  or  prose  into 
verse,  alternative  as  you  please." 

"  Smith. — Well,  but  how  is  this  done  by 
rule,  sir  ?  " 

•*  Bayes. — Why  thus,  sir ;  nothing  so  easy 
when  understood.  I  take  a  book  in  my  hand, 
either  at  home  or  elsewhere,  for  that  Ls  all 
one :  if  there  be  any  wit  in  it,  (as  there  is  no 
book  but  has  some,)  I  transverse  it ;  that  is, 
if  it  be  prose,  put  it  into  verse,  (but  that 
takes  up  some  time,)  and  if  it  be  verse,  put 
it  into  prose." 

"  Johnson.  —  Methinks,  Mr.  Bayes,  that 
patting  verse  into  prose  shall  be  called  trans- 
prtmng.^' 

**  Bayes. — By  my  troth,  sir,  'tis  a  very 
grood  notion,  and  hereafter  it  shall  be  so." 

Seizing  upon  this  conceit,  Marvcll  called 
his  work  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed ;  and 
the  ridicule  which  he  heaped  on  Parker  was 
so  unsparing  and  complete,  that  it  is  said 
even  the  King  and  hb  courtiers  could  not 
help  laughing  at  him.  The  success  of  the 
WOHL  was  signal,  immediate,  and  universal. 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  in  allusion  to  it,  with  an 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
victim :  •*  After  Parker  had  for  some  years 
entertained  the  nation  with  several  virulent 
books,  he  was  attacked  by  the  liveliest  droll 
of  the  age,  who  wrote  in  a  burlesque  strain, 
bnt  with  so  peculiar  and  entertaining  a  con- 
duct, that,  from  the  King  down  to  the  trades- 
man, his  books  were  read  with  pleasure  ;  that 
not  only  humbled  Parker,  but  the  whole 
party ;  for  the  author  of  the  Rehearsal  Trans- 
proHd  had  all  the  men  of  wit  (or,  as  the 
French  phrase  it,  all  the  laughers)  on  his 


side."     To  give  a  faint  notion  of  the  ridicu- 
lous light  in  which  Marvell  exhibited  his  ad- 
versary, and  for  the  reader's  entertainment, 
we  may  here  insert  some  few  sentences  from 
the  book,     lie  says  : — 

"  This  gentleman,  as  I  have  heard,  after  he 
had  read  Don  Quixote,  and  the  Bible,  besides 
such  school-books  as  were  necessary  for  his 
age,  was  sent  early  to  the  university,  and  there 
studied  hard,  and  in  a  short  time  became  a 
competent  rhetorician,  and  no  ill  disputant. 
He  had  learned  how  to  erect  a  thesis,  and  to 
defend  it  pro  and  con,  with  a  serviceable  dis- 
tinction.     ....... 

And  so,  thinking  himself  now  ripe  and  quali- 
fied for  the  greatest  undertakings  and  highest 
fortune,  he  ihcrfforc  exchanged  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  universilv  for  the  town ;  but 
coming  out  of  the  confinement  of  the  square 
cap  and  the  quadrangle  into  the  open  air,  the 
world  began  to  turn  round  with  him,  which 
he  imagined,  though  it  were  his  own  giddi- 
ness, to  be  nothing  less  than  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle.  This  accident  concurrinfi^  so 
happily  to  increase  the  good  opinion  which 
he  naturally  had  of  himself,  he  thenceforward 
applied  to  gain  a  like  reputation  with  others. 
Ho  followed  the  town  life,  haunted  the  best 
companies ;  and  to  polish  himself  from  any 
pedantic  roughness,  he  read  and  saw  the 
plays  with  much  care,  and  more  proficiency 
than  most  of  the  auditorv.  But  all  this  while 
he  forgot  not  the  main  chance ;  but  hearing 
of  a  vacancy  with  a  nobleman,  he  clapped  in, 
and  easily  obtained  to  be  his  chaplain  :  from 
that  day  you  may  take  the  date  of  his  pre- 
ferments and  his  ruin ;  for  having  soon 
wrought  himself  dexterously  into  his  patron's 
favor,  by  short  graces  and  sermons,  and  a 
mimical  way  of  drolling  upon  the  Puritans, 
which  he  knew  would  take  both  at  chapel 
and  at  table,  he  gained  a  great  authority 
likewise  among  all  the  domestics.  They  all 
listened  to  him  as  an  oracle ;  and  they  allowed 
him,  by  common  consent,  to  have  not  only 
all  the  divinity,  but  more  wit,  too,  than  all 

the  rest  of  the  family  put  together 

Nothing  now  must  serve  him,  but  he  mnst 
be  a  madman  in  print,  and  write  a  book  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity.  There  he  distributes  all 
the  territories  of  conscience  into  the  Prince's 
province,  and  makes  the  Hierarchy  to  be 
but  Bishops  of  the  air ;  and  talks  at  such  an 
extravagant  rate  in  things  of  higher  concern- 
ment, that  the  reader  will  avow  that  in  the 
whole  discourse  he  had  not  one  lucid  inter- 
val."* 


♦  Rehearsal  Transproied,  vol.  i.  pp.  62-89. 
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The  Rehearsal  soon  elicited  several  replies  ; 
some  of  them  written  in  awkward  imitation 
of  Marvcirs  style  of  banter,  and  all  now  de- 
servedly forgotten.    Parker  himself  remained 
for  a  long  while  silent,  but  at  length  came 
forth  with  a  Reproof  of  the  Rehearsal  Trans- 
prosedy  wherein  he  urged  the  Government  to 
crush  Marvell  as  a  "  pestilent  wit,"  and  stig- 
matized him  as  "  the  servant  of  Cromwell, 
and  the  friend  of  Milton."     It  was  but  natu- 
ral that  Marvell  should  retort,  and  he  accord- 
ingly wrote  and  published  what  is  called  the 
"second  part"  of  the  Rehearsal.     He  was, 
moreover,  constrained  to  it  by  a  pithy  anony- 
mous epistle,  signed  "  T.  G.,"  left  for  him  at 
a  friend's  house,  and  concluding  with  these 
words, — "  If  thou  darest  to  print  any  lie  or  | 
libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  eternal  God, 
I  will  cut  thy  throat !  "     A  man  of  Marvell's 
boldness  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  he 
straightway  printed  this  pleasant  document 
in  the  title-page  of  his  reply.     To  this  pub- 
lication    Parker     attempted    no    rejoinder. 
Anthony  Wood   informs  us   that   the   said 
Parker  "judged  it  more  prudent  to  lay  down 
the  cudgels,  than  to  enter  the  lists  again  with 
an   untowardly  combatant,  so  hugely  well 
versed  and  experienced  in  the  then  newly- 
refined  art,  though  much  in  mode  and  fashion 
ever  since,  of  sporting  and  jeering  buffoonery. 
It  was  generally  thought,  however,  by  many 
of     those  who  were  otherwise  favorers  of 
Parker's  cause,  that  the  victory  lay  on  Mar- 
veil's  side,  and  it  wrought  this  good  effect 
on  Parker,  that  for  ever  after  it  took  down 
his  great  spirit."     Burnet  tells  us  further, 
that   he    "  withdrew   from   the   town,   and 
ceased  writing  for  some  years." 

No  adequate  notion  of  this,  the  most  con- 
siderable and  curious  of  Marvell's  writings, 
could  be  given  by  any  such  selection  of  ex- 
tracts as  could  be  inserted  in  these  pages. 
Indeed  it  would  be  very  difficult,  even  with 
the  most  copious  quotations,  to  convey  any- 
thing like  the  impression  which  the  work 
itself  must  have  originally  produced.  As  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  said, 
**  The  allusions  are  often  so  obscure — the  wit 
of  one  page  is  so  dependent  on  that  of 
another — the  humor  and  pleasantry  are  so 
continuous — and  the  character  of  the  work 
from  its  very  nature  is  so  excursive,  that  its 
merits  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  on  a 
regular  perusal."  There  are  other  reasons 
also  why  any  lengthened  citations  cannot  be 
given.  "  The  work  has  faults  which  would, 
in  innumerable  cases,  disguise  its  real  merits 
from  modern  readers,  or  rather  altogether 
deter  them  from  giving  it  a  reading.    It  b 


characterized  by  much  of  the  coarseneee 
which  was  so  prevalent  in  that  age,  and  from 
which  Marvell  was  by  no  means  free ;  thouffh 
his  spirit  was  far  from  partaking  of  the 
malevolence  of  ordinary  satirists."*  It  it 
not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  merit  of 
the  Ri'heanal  Transprosed  consists  solely  ia 
wit  and  banter.  Amidst  all  its  ludicroiu 
levities,  there  is,  as  D'Israeli  has  remarked, 
**  a  vehemence  of  solemn  reproof,  and  an 
eloquence  of  invective,  that  awes  one  with 
the  spirit  of  the  modem  Junius;"  and,  as 
the  critic  above  quoted  subjoins,  "there  are 
many  passages  of  very  powerful  reasoninff, 
in  advocacy  of  truths  then  but  ill  understood, 
and  of  rights  which  had  been  shamefully 
violated." 

About  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Rehearsal,  Marvell's 
"  chivalrous  love  of  justice"  impelled  him 
into  another  controversy.  In  1675,  Dr. 
Croft,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  had  published  a 
work  entitled,  *'The  Naked  Truth;  or,  the 
true  state  of  the  Primitive  Church  ;  by  a 
humble  Moderator."  This  work  enjoined  on 
all  religious  parties  the  unwelcome  duties  of 
charity  and  forbearance  ;  but  as  it  especially 
exposed  the  danger  and  folly  of  enforcing  a 
minute  uniformity,  such  as  was  then  so  gen- 
erally demanded  by  the  High-Church  intol- 
erants,  it  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass  on- 
challenged  by  the  leaders  and  guides  of  that 
trenchant  faction.  It  was  accordingly  attack* 
ed,  with  a  considerable  display  of  petulance^ 
by  Dr.  Francis  Turner,  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
**  Animadversions  on  the  Naked  Truth." 
Provoked  by  the  unfairness  and  asperity  of 
this  production,  our  satirist  replied  to  it  ia 
another  pamphlet,  which  he  entitled,  *'  Mr. 
Smirke  ;  or,  the  Divine  in  Mode."  He  here 
fits  the  object  of  his  banter  with  a  characte 
out  of  £theredge's  *^  Man  in  Mode,"  as  he 
had  before  fitted  Parker  with  one  from 
Buckingham's  "  Rehearsal."  The  merits 
and  defects  of  this  performance  are  consid- 
ered to  be  of  much  the  same  order  as  those  of 
his  former  work,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what less  disfigured  by  vehemence  and  coarse- 
ness. On  Dr.  Croft's  pamphlet  he  has  one 
remark  which  beautifully  expresses  his  ad- 
miration of  the  work,  and  indicates  a  feeling 
of  which  many  persons  must  have  been  con* 
scions,  when  perusing  other  works  of  eminent 
superiority,  "  It  is  a  book  of  that  kind," 
says  he,*'  that  no  Christian  can  persue  with- 
out wishing  himself  to  have  been  the  author, 

•  Sd.  Bev.  Na  159. 
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and  almost  imagining  thtit  he  is  bo  :  Uie  con- 
ceptions therein  being  of  so  eternal  an  idea, 
(hat  every  man  finds  it  to  be  but  a  copy  of 
the  original  in  his  own  mind." 

Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
**  Divine  in  Mode," — namely,  in  1677, — 
Marvell  published  his  last  controversial  piece, 
elicited,  like  the  rest,  by  his  disinterested  love 
of  fairness.  It  was  a  defence  of  the  celebra- 
ted John  Howe,  whose  conciliatory  tract  on 
the  "Divine  Prescience"  had  been  rudely 
assailed  by  three  several  antagonists.  This 
little  volume  is  not  uicluded  in  any  edition 
of  Marvell's  works,  and  is  now  extremely 
scarce,  it  being,  presumably,  unknown  to 
any  of  his  biographers.  We  arc  i  idebtcd  to 
the  writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh"  before  quoled 
fbr  drawing  attention  to  its  existence. 

Marvell's  latest  work  of  any  extent  was 
entitled,  "  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of 
Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government  in  Eng- 
land." This  appeared  in  1078.  It  was  con- 
strued by  the  Government  into  a  **  libel," 
and  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  author.  Marvell,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  alarmed  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, nor  to  have  been  any  way  called  to 
account  for  the  publication.  He  thus  humor- 
ously alludes  to  the  subject  in  a  private  let- 
ter, written  some  months  afler  the  work  was 
published  : — ''  There  came  out  about  Christ- 
mas last,  here,  a  large  book  concerning  the 
frowth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government. 
here  have  been  great  rewards  offered  i 
private,  and  considerable  in  the  Gazette,  t 
any  one  who  could  inform  of  the  author  or 
pnnter,  but  not  yet  discovered.  Tiiree  or 
four  printed  books  since  have  described,  as 
near  as  it  wiis  proper  to  go,  (the  man  being 
a  Member  of  Parliament,)  Mr.  Marvell  to 
have  been  the  author )  but,  if  he  had,  surely 
he  should  not  have  escaped  being  questioned 
in  Parliament  or  some  other  place. ' 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Marvell 
published  several  other  political  pamphlets, 
which,  though  now  forgotten,  are  considered 
to  have  been  influential  at  the  time  in  un- 
masking corrupti>  n,  and  rousing  the  nation 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  political  degrada- 
tion. Among  these  is  a  clever  parody  on  the 
speeches  of  Charles  II.,  in  which  the  flip- 
pancy and  easy  impudence  of  those  singular 
specimens  of  royal  eloquence  are  said  to  be 
happily  mimicked,  and  scarcely,  if  in  any  de- 
gree, caricatured.  Let  us,  for  a  few  sentences, 
hear  the  witty  Charles,  as  our  caustic  author 
represents  him  speaking : — 

*'  I  told  yon  at  our  last  meeting,  the  winter 


was  the  fittest  time  for  business ;  and  truly  I 
thought  so,  till  my  lord-treasurer  assured  mfi 
the  spring  was  the  best  season  for  salads  and 
subsidies.  .  .  .  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will 
think  it  dangerous  to  make  me  too  rich  ;  but 
I  do  not  fear  it,  for  I  promise  you  faithfully, 
whatever  you  give  me,  I  will  always  want ; 
and  although  in  other  things  my  word  may 
be  thought  a  slender  authority,  yet  in  that, 
you  may  rely  on,  I  will  never  break  it.  ... 
I  can  bear  my  straits  with  patience :  but  my 
lord- treasurer  does  protest  to  me,  that  the 
revenue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not  serve  him 
and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for  it,  if 
you  do  not  help  me.  .  .  .  What  shall  we 
do  for  ships  then  ?  I  bint  this  to  you,  it 
being  your  business,  not  mine.  I  know  by 
experience  I  can  live  without  ships.  I  livea 
ten  years  abroad  without,  and  never  had  my 
health  better  in  my  life  ;  but  how  you  will  be 
without,  I  will  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge, 
and  therefore  hint  this  only  by-the-by.  I 
don't  insist  upon  it.  There  is  another  thing 
I  must  press  more  earnestly,  and  that  is  this : 
— it  seems  a  good  part  of  my  revenue  will 
expire  in  two  or  three  years,  except  you  will 
be  pleased  to  continue  it.  I  have  to  say  for 
it, — Pray,  why  did  you  give  me  so  much  as 
you  have  done,  unless  you  resolve  to  give  on 
as  fast  as  I  call  for  it?  The  nation  hates  you 
already  for  giving  so  much,  and  I  will  hate 
you  too,  if  you  do  not  give  me  more.  8o 
that,  if  you  do  not  stick  to  me,  you  will  not 
have  a  friend  in  England.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
look  to  it,  and  take  notice,  that  if  you  do  not 
make  mc  rich  enough  to  undo  you,  it  shall 
lie  at  your  door.  For  my  part,  I  wash  my 
hands  on  it.  ...  I  have  converted  my  natu- 
ral sons  from  Popery.  .  .  .  'T would  do  one's 
heart  good  to  hear  how  prettily  George  can 
read  already  in  the  Psalter.  They  are  all 
fine  children,  God  bless  'em,  and  so  like  me 
in  their  understandings !  But,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, I  have,  to  plense  you,  given  a  pension  to 
your  favorite,  my  Lord  Lauderdale,  not  so 
much  that  I  thought  he  wanted  it,  as  that 
you  would  take  it  kindly.  ...  I  know  not, 
for  my  part,  what  factious  men  would  have, 
but  this  I  am  sure  of,  my  predecessors  never 
did  anything  like  this,  to  gain  the  good-will 
of  their  subjects.  So  much  for  your  religion ; 
and  now  for  your  property.  ...  I  must  now 
acquaint  you,  that  by  my  lord-treasurer's 
advice,  I  have  made  a  considerable  retrench- 
ment upon  my  expenses  in  candles  and  char- 
coal, and  do  not  intend  to  stop,  but  will,  with 
your  help,  look  into  the  late  embezzlements 
of  my  dripping-pans   and   kitchen-stuCF,   of 
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which,  by  the  way,  upon  my  conscience, 
neither  my  lord- treasurer  nor  my  Lord 
Lauderdale  are  guilty."  * 

All  this  is  very  pleasant  and  facetious. 
But  it  seems  Marvell's  intrepid  patriotism 
and  witty  writings  rendered  him  extremely 
odious  to  the  court,  and  especially  to  James, 
Duke  of  York,  and  heir  presumptive  to  the 
crown.     As  already  mentioned,  he  was  fre- 

Suently  compelled  to  conceal  himself  out  of 
read  of  assassination.  He  died,  however,  to 
all  appearance,  peaceably  in  his  bed,  on  the 
16th  August,  1678 —the  year  in  which  his 
obnoxious  work  on  the  Growth  of  Popery 
and  Arbitrary  Government  was  published  ; 
but  as  he  was  in  vigorous  health  immediately 
before,  strong  suspicions  have  been  enter- 
tained that  he  was  poisoned.  We  know  of 
no  evidence  in  support  of  these  suspicions, 
80  that,  probably,  there  were  no  grounds  for 
them,  as  we  arc  all  aware  that  strong  and 
vigorous  men  have  not  unseldom  died,  sud- 
denly. 

Aubrey  describes  Marvell  as  being  in  per- 
son **  of  a  middling  stature,  pretty  strong-set, 
roundish- faced,  cherry -cheeked,  hazel-eyed, 
brown-haired," — the  very  figure  of  a  jolly 
Yorkshireman.  lie  adds,  that  in  conversa- 
tion he  was  modest  and  of  very  few  words ; 
and  was  wont  to  say,  **  he  would  not  drink 
high  or  freely  with  any  one  with  whom  he 
could  not  trust  his  life."  Who  would  ?  Of 
his  collected  works,  we  believe  there  is  no 
complete  edition.  Cooke's  edition,  publish- 
ed in  1726,  contains  only  his  poems  and 
some  of  his  private  letters.  That  of  Captain 
Thompson,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  publish- 
ed in  1776,  is  not  considered  quite  complete, 
and  is  very  indiflferently  edited.  There  may 
be  other  editions,  but  if  so,  they  are  unknown 
to  the  present  writer.  The  "Life  of  Andrew 
Marvell,  with  Extracts  from  his  Prose  and 
Poetical  Works,  by  John  Dove,"  (1832,)  is, 
we  believe,  the  fullest  and  most  recent  ac- 
count we  have  of  this  distinguished  patriot; 
and,  perhaps,  the  passages  selected  will,  lo 
ordinary  readers,  prove  the  most  interesting 
and  agreeable  portions  of  his  writings. 

"  The  characteristic  attribute  of  Marvell's 
genius,"  says  the  Edinburgh  critic  already 
quoted,  "  was  unquestionably  wit,  in  all  the 
attributes  of  which — brief  sententious  sar- 
casm, fierce  invective,  light  raillery,  grave 
irony,  and  broad  laughing  humor — he  seems 
to  have  been  by  nature  almost  equally  fitted 
to  excel.     To  say  that  he  has  equally  excel- 

♦  Marveirs  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  423,  429,  as  quoted 
in  Ed.  Rev.  No.  109. 


led  in  all  would  be  untrue,  though  atriking 
examples  of  each  mi^ht  easily  be  selected 
from  his  writings.  The  activity  with  which 
his  mind  suggests  ludicrous  images  and  an- 
alogies is  astonishing.  He  often  absolutely 
startles  us  by  the  remoteness  and  oddity  of 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  supplied, 
and  by  the  unexpected  ingenuity  and  felicity 
of  his  repartees.  His  forte y  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  grave  ironical  banter,  which  be 
often  pursues-  at  such  a  length,  that  ther« 
seems  no  limit  to  his  fertility  of  invention. 
In  his  endless  accumulation  of  ludicrous 
images  and  allusions,  the  untiring  exhaustii^ 
ridicule  with  which  ho  will  play  upon  the 
same  topics,  he  is  unique ;  yet  this  peculiar- 
ity not  seldom  leads  him  to  drain  the  gener- 
ous wine  even  to  the  dregs,  to  spoil  a  series  of 
felicitous  railleries  by  some  far-fetched  con- 
ceit or  unpardonable  extravagance." 

But  whoever  supposes  Marvell  to  have 
been  nothing  but  a  wit,  simply  on  account  of 
the  predominance  of  that  quality,  will  do 
him  great  injustice.  As  the  same  writer  re- 
marks : — ''  It  is  the  common  lot  of  such  men, 
in  whom  some  one  faculty  is  found  on  a 
great  scale,  to  fail  of  part  of  the  admiration 
due  to  other  endowments ;  possessed  in  more 
moderate  degree,  indeed,  but  still  in  a  de- 
gree far  from  ordinary.  We  are  subject  to 
the  same  illusion  in  gazing  on  mountain 
scenery.  Fixing  our  eye  on  some  solitary 
peak,  which  towers  far  above  the  rest,  the 
groups  of  surrounding  hills  look  positively 
diminutive,  though  they  may,  in  fact,  be  aU 
of  great  magnitude."  Though  wit  was  his 
most  predominating  endowment,  the  rest  of 
Marveirs  talents  were  all  of  a  high  order  of 
development.  His  judgment  was  remarkably 
clear  and  sound,  his  logic  ingenious  and 
adroit,  his  sagacity  in  practical  affairs  admi- 
rable, his  talents  for  business  apparently  of 
the  first  order,  and  his  industry  in  whatever 
he  undertook  steady  and  indefatigable.  He 
had  all  the  qualities  which  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  succeed  in  almost  any  depart- 
ment of  exertion ;  while  in  regard  to  candor, 
strict  integrity,  and  all  the  solid  merits  which 
render  a  man  honorable  and  worthy,  he  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  man  of  his  generation. 

Marvell  has  some,  though  not  very  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  poet.  His  poems 
are,  for  ihe  most  part,  quaint,  fantastic,  un- 
couth in  rhythm ;  but  there  are  a  few  pieces 
which  display  both  beauty  of  thought  and 
no  indifferent  elegance  of  expression.  The 
**  Emigrants  in  Bermudas,"  a  **  Dialogue  be- 
tween Body  and  Soul,"  "  The  Nymph  com- 
plainingr  for  the  Death  of  her  Fawn,"  and  a 
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''Dialogue  between  the  Resolved  Soul  and 
Createa  Pleasure,"  though  all  more  or  less 
nneqnal,  contain  nevertheless  many  sweet 
•ad  pleasant  lines.  Besides  these,  there  are 
■ome  satirical  pieces  which,  though  largely 
disfigured  by  the  characteristic  defects  of 
the  age,  are  upon  the  whole  highly  felicitous 
•ad  amusing.  A  few  lines  from  a  whimsical 
Satire  on  Holland  may  not  be  unacceptable, 
by  way  of  enlivening  the  growing  dulness  of 
the  present  paper : — 

'  Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 
As  but  the  off-scoaring  of  the  British  sand, 
And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots  when  they  heaved  the  lead ; 
Or  what  by  th*  ocean's  slow  alluvion  fell, 
Of  shipwreckM  cockle  and  the  muscle-shell ; 
This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  by  just  propriety. 
Glad  then,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore, 
They  with  mad  labor  fished  the  land  to  shore ; 
And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  of  ambergrease. 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay, 

than  what  building  swallows  bear  away ; 


For  as  with  pigmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane, 
Among  the  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain, 
Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  blinkard  reigns, 
So  rules  among  the  drowned  he  that  drains. 
Not  who  first  sees  the  rising  sun  commands: 
But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands.'' 

Though  Marvell's  works  are  now  but  little 
road  and  are  not  unlikely  to  be  by-and-by 
forgotten,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they 
eonsiderably  modified  the  character  of  his 
own  generation.     With  his  keen  weapons  of 


satire,  he  did  manful  service  in  the  cause  of 
virtue,  by  assailing,  and  to  some  extent  sub- 
duing various  principalities  and  powers  of 
despicability  and  corruption.  By  exposing 
and  rendering  contemptible  the  False,  he 
vindicated  and  did  honor  to  the  True.  Thus, 
he  did  not  live  his  life  in  vain ;  nor  did  the 
influence  of  his  activity  or  of  his  example 
cease  when  his  own  existence  terminated. 
Though  dead,  and  imperfectly  remembered, 
he  nevertheless  speaketh  through  that  trans- 
mitted and  ever-present  power  which  be- 
longs inseparably  to  goodness.  The  uttered 
word  may  cease  to  be  repeated,  but  the 
spirit  of  truth,  whose  manifestation  and  em- 
bodiment it  was,  departs  not  out  of  the  world, 
but  like  an  invisible  electric  current,  circu- 
lates with  an  enduring  efficacy  throughout 
the  whole  development  of  humanity. 

Personally,  Marvell  is  memorable  mainly 
for  his  high  integrity  and  moral  worth.  It 
is  this  which  attracts,  and  will  continue  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  posterity,  more  than 
anything  which  he  actually  accomplished  by 
means  of  his  particular  endowments.  His 
steadfast  and  inflexible  abidance  by  an  indi- 
vidual uprightness  and  sincerity,  when  all  the 
rewards  and  enticements  of  life  thronged 
round  him  like  syren  shapes  to  beguile  him 
into  apostasy,  is  a  grand  and  strikmg  spec- 
tacle, the  rarity  and  the  beauty  whereof  will 
never  fail  to  command  the  earnest  homage 
of  mankind.  Admiring  men  have  called 
him  the  **  British  Aristides,"  and  certainly 
no  other  man  connected  with  our  history  can 
be  mentioned  who  has  more  honestly  de- 
served the  honor  thus  attributed. 


-♦♦^ 


-♦♦■ 


An  Indian  Sword-Platbr  declared  at  a 
great  public  festival,  that  he  could  cleave  a 
mall  lime  laid  on  a  man's  palm  without  in- 
jury to  the  member ;  and  the  General  (Sir 
Charles  Napier)  extended  his  right  hand  for 
the  trial.  The  sword-player,  awed  by  his 
rank,  was  reluctant,  and  cut  the  fruit  hori- 
■ontally.  Being  urged  to  fulfil  his  boast,  he 
examined  the  palm,  said  it  was  not  one  to 
be  experimented  upon  with  safety,  and  re- 
fiued  to  proceed.    The  General  then  extend- 


ed his  left  hand,  which  was  admitted  to  be 
suitable  in  form ;  yet  the  Indian  still  declined 
the  trial,  and  when  pressed,  twice  waved  his 
thin  keen-edged  blade  as  if  to  strike,  and 
twice  withheld  the  blow,  declaring  he  was 
uncertain  of  success.  Finally  he  was  forced 
to  make  trial ;  and  the  lime  fell  open,  cleanly 
divided — the  edge  of  the  sword  had  just 
marked  its  passage  over  the  skin  without 
drawing  a  drop  of  blood. — Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier*s  Adminisiration  in  Scinde. 
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THE     POISON-EATERS. 


A  vzRT  iDteresling  trial  for  murder  took 
place  lately  in  Austria.  The  prisoner,  Anna 
Alexander,  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  who, 
in  the  various  questions  put  to  the  witnesses, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  the  murdered 
man,  Lieutenant  Mathew  Wurzel,  was  a  poi- 
son-eater or  not,  educed  some  very  curious 
evidence  relating  to  this  class  of  persons. 

As  it  is  not  generally  known  that  eating 
poison  is  actually  practised  in  more  countries 
than  one,  the  following  account  of  the  cus- 
tom, given  by  a  physician.  Dr.  T.  Von  Tschu- 
di,  wUl  not  be  without  interest. 

In  some  districts  of  Lower  Austria,  and  in 
Styria,  especially  in  those  mountainous  parts 
bordering  on  Hungary,  there  prevails  the 
strange  habit  of  eating  arsenic.  The  peasan- 
try in  particular  are  given  to  it.  They  obtain 
it  under  the  name  of  hedri,  from  the  travelling 
hucksters  and  gatherers  of  herbs,  who,  on 
their  side,  get  it  from  the  glass-blowers,  or 
purchase  it  from  the  cow-doctors,  quacks,  or 
mountebanks. 

The  poison-eaters  have  a  twofold  aim  in 
their  dangerous  enjoyment ;  one  of  which  is 
to  obtain  a  fresh,  healthy  appearance,  and 
acquire  a  certain  degree  of  embonpoint  On 
this  account,  therefore,  gay  village  lads  and 
lasses  employ  the  dangerous  agent,  that  they 
may  become  more  attractive  to  each  other ; 
and  it  is  really  astonishing  with  what  favor- 
able results  their  endeavors  are  attended,  for 
it  is  just  the  youthful  poison-eaters  that  are, 
generally  speaking,  distinguished  by  a  bloom- 
mg  complexion,  and  an  appearance  of  exube- 
rant health.  Out  of  many  examples,  I  select 
the  following : — 

A  farm- servant  who  worked  in  the  cow- 
house belonging  to was  thin  and  pale, 

but  nevertheless  well  and  healthy.  This  girl 
had  a  lover  whom  she  wished  to  enchain  still 
more  firmly ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
pleasing  exterior,  she  had  recourse  to  the 
well-known  means,  and  swallowed  every 
week  several  doses  of  arsenic.  The  desired 
result  was  obtained;  and  in  a  few  months 
she  was  much  fuller  in  figure,  rosy-cheeked, 
^nd,  in  shorty  quite  according  to  her  lover's 


taste.  In  order  to  increase  the  effect,  she 
was  so  rash  as  to  increase  the  dose  of  arsenic, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  her  vanity ;  she  was  poi- 
soned, and  died  an  agonizing  death. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  consequence  of 
the  immoderate  enjoyment  of  arsenic  is  not 
inconsiderable,  especially  among  the  yomiff. 
Every  priest  who  has  the  cure  of  souls  m 
those  districts  where  the  abuse  prevails  could 
tell  of  such  tragedies ;  and  the  inquiries  I 
have  myself  made  on  the  subject  have  opened 
out  very  singular  details.  Whether  it  arise 
from  fear  of  the  law,  which  forbids  the  un- 
authorized possession  of  arsenic,  or  whether 
it  be  that  an  inner  voice  proclaims  to  him  his 
sin,  the  arsenic- eater  always  conceals  as  much 
as  possible  the  employment  of  these  danger- 
ous means.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  only 
the  confessional  or  the  death-bed  that  raises 
the  veil  from  the  terrible  secret. 

The  second  object  the  poison-eaters  hare 
in  view  is  to  make  them,  as  they  express  it, 
''better  winded!" — that  is,  to  make  their 
respiration  easier  when  ascending  the  moan- 
tains.  Whenever  they  have  far  to  go  and  to 
mount  a  considerable  height,  they  take  a  mi- 
nute morsel  of  arsenic,  and  allow  it  gradually 
to  dissolve.  The  effect  is  surprising ;  and 
they  ascend  with  ease  heights  which  other- 
wise they  could  climb  only  with  distress  to 
the  chest. 

The  dose  of  arsenic  with  which  the  poison- 
eaters  begin,  consists,  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  some  of  them,  of  a  piece  the  size 
of  a  lentil,  which  in  weight  would  be  rather 
less  than  half  a  grain.  To  this  quantity, 
which  they  take  fasting  several  mornings  in 
the  week,  they  confine  themselves  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  and  then  gradually,  and  very 
carefully,  they  increase  the  dose  according 

to  the  effect  produced.    The  peasant  R , 

living  in  the  Parish  of  A g,  a  strong,  bale 

man  of  upwards  of  sixty,  takes  at  present,  at 
every  dose,  a  piece  of  about  the  weight  of 
four  grains.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 
has  practised  this  habit,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  which  he  in  his  turn  will 
bequeath  to  his  children. 
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It  18  well  to  observe,  that  neither  in  these 
nor  in  other  poison-eaters  is  there  the  least 
trace  of  an  arsenic  cachexy  discernible ;  that 
the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  arsenical  poison- 
ing never  show  themselves  in  individuals  who 
adapt  the  dose  to  their  constitution,  even 
althoogh  that  dose  should  be  considenible. 
It  is  not  less  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
when,  either  from  inability  to  obtain  the  acid, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  the  perilous  indul- 
gence is  stopped,  symptoms  of  illness  are 
sore  to  appear,  which  have  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  those  produced  by  poisoning  from 
arsenic.  These  symptoms  consist  principally 
in  a  feeling  of  general  discomfort,  attended 
by  a  perfect  indifference  to  all  surrounding 
persons  and  things,  irreat  personal  anxiety, 
and  various  distressing  sensations  arising  from 
the  digestive  organs,  want  of  appetite,  a  con- 
stant deling  of  the  stomach  being  overloaded 
at  early  morning,  an  unusual  degree  of  saliva- 
tion, a  burning  from  the  pylorus  to  the  throat, 
a  cramp-like  movement  m  the  pharynx,  pains 
in  the  stomach,  and  especially  difliculty  of 
breathing.  For  all  these  symptoms  there  is 
but  one  remedy — a  return  to  the  enjoyment 
of  arsenic. 

According  to  inquiries  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  seem  that  the  habit  of  eating 
poison  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria has  not  grown  into  a  passion,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  opium-eaters  in  the  Eist,  the 
obewers  of  the  betel  nut  in  India  and  Puly- 
nesia,  and  of  the  cocoa-tree  among  the  na- 
tives of  Peru.  When  once  commenced, 
however,  it  becomes  a  necessity. 

In  some  districts  sublimate  of  quicksilver 
is  used  in  the  same  way.  One  case  in  parti- 
cular is  mentioned  by  Dr.  von  Tschudi,  a 
case  authenticated  by  the  English  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  of  a  great  opium-eater  at 
Brussa,  who  daily  consumed  the  enormous 
qoantity  of  forty  grains  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate with  his  opium.  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Peru  the  doctor  met  very  frequently 
with  eaters  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  in 
Bolivia  the  practice  is  still  more  frequent, 
where  this  poison  is  openly  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket to  the  Indians. 

In  Vienna  the  use  of  arsenic  is  of  every- 
day occurrence  among  horse-dealers,  and 
especially  with  the  coachmen  of  the  nobility. 
They  either  shake  it  in  a  pulverized  state 
among  the  corn,  or  they  tie  a  bit  the  size  of 
a  pea  in  a  piece  of  linen,  which  they  fasten 
to  the  curb  when  the  horse  is  harnessed,  and 
ibe  saliva  of  the  animal  soon  dissolves  it. 
The  sleek,  round,  shining  appearance  of  the 
carriage- horses,  and  especially  the  much-ad- 


mired foaming  at  the  mouth,  is  the  result  of 
this  arsenic  feeding.*  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice with  the  farm-servants  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  to  strew  a  pinch  of  arsenic  on  the 
last  feed  of  hay  before  going  up  a  steep  road. 
This  is  done  for  years  without  the  legist  un- 
favorable result ;  but  should  the  horse  fall 
into  the  hands  of  another  owner  who  with- 
holds the  arsenic,  he  loses  flesh  immediately, 
is  no  longer  lively,  and  even  with  the  best 
feeding  there  is  no  possibility  of  restoring 
him  to  his  former  sleek  appearance. 

The  above  particulars,  communic<ited  by 
a  contributor  residing  in  Germany,  are  curi- 
ous only  inasmuch  as  they  rcf^T  to  poisons 
of  a  peculiarly  quick  and  deadly  nature. 
Our  ordinary  *  indulgences*  in  this  country 
are  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree, 
for  we  are  all  poison-eaters.  To  say  nothing 
of  our  opium  and  alcohol  consumers,  our 
teetotallers  are  delighted  with  the  brihkness 
and  sparkle  of  spring- water,  although  these 
qualities  indicate  the  pres^ence  of  carbonic 
acid  or  fixed  air.  In  like  manner,  few  per- 
sons will  object  to  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
frightful  corrosive,  sulphuric  acid,  (vitriol,)  in 
a  ghiss  of  water,  to  which  it  communicates 
an  agreeably  acid  taste  ;  and  most  of  us-  have, 
at  some  period  or  other  of  our  lives,  imbibed 
prussic  acid,  arsenic,  and  other  deadly  poi- 
sons, under  the  orders  of  the  physician,  or 
the  first  of  these  in  the  more  pleasing  form 
of  confectionery.  Arsenic  is  said  by  Dr. 
Pearson  to  be  as  harmless  as  a  glass  of  wine 
in  the  quantity  of  one  sixteenth  part  of  a 
grain  ;  and  in  the  cure  of  agues  it  is  so  cer- 
tain in  its  effects,  that  the  French  Directory 
once  issued  an  edict  ordering  the  surgeons 
of  the  Italian  army,  under  pain  of  military 
punishment,  to  banish  that  complaint,  at  two 
or  three  days*  notice,  from  among  the  vast 
numbers  of  soldiers  who  were  languishing 
under  it  in  the  marshes  of  Lombardy.  It 
would  seem  that  no  poison  taken  in  small 
and  diluted  doses  is  immediately  hurtful,  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  other  agents. 
The  tap  of  a  fan,  for  instance,  is  a  blow,  and 
so  is  the  stroke  of  a  club ;  but  the  one  gives 
an  agreeable  sensation,  and  the  other  fells 
the  recipient  to  the  ground.  In  like  manner 
the  analogy  holds  good  between  the  distri- 
bution of  a  blow  over  a  comparatively  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
dilution  or  distribution  of  the  particles  of  a 
poison.  A  smart  thrust  upon  the  breast,  for 
instance,  with  a  foil  does  no  injury  ;    but  if 

*  Anento  produces  an  InereaMd  (Mdivation. 
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the  button  is  removed,  and  the  same  momen- 
tum thus  thrown  to  a  point,  the  instrument 
enters  the  t»tructares,  and  perhaps  causes 
death. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  poisons  swal- 
lowed for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable  sensa- 
tions tliej  occasion  owe  this  effect  to  their 
action  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and  the 
action  must  be  kept  up  by  a  constantly  in- 
creasing dose  till  the  constitution  is  irremedi- 
ably injured.  In  the  case  of  arsenic,  ns  we 
have  seen,  so  long  as  the  excitement  is  undi- 
minished all  is  apparently  well ;  but  the 
point  is  at  length  reached  when  to  proceed 
or  to  turn  back  is  alike  death.  The  moment 
the  dose  is  diminished  or  entirely  withdrawn, 
symptoms  of  poison  appear,  and  the  victim 
perishes  because  he  has  shrunk  from  killing 
himself.  It  is  just  so  when  the  stimulant  is 
alcohol.  The  morning  experience  of  the 
drinker  prophesies,  on  every  succeeding  oc- 
casion, of  the  fate  that  awaits  him.  It  may 
be  pleasant  to  get  intoxicated,  but  to  get 
sober  is  horror.  The  time  comes,  however, 
when  the  pleasure  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
horror  remains.  When  the  habitual  stimulus 
reaches  its  highest,  and  the  undermined  con- 
stitution can  stand  no  more,  then  comes  the 
reaction.  If  the  excitement  could  go  on  ad 
infinitum,  the  prognosis  would  be  different ; 
but  the  poison -symptoms  appear  as  soon  as 
the  dose  can  no  longer  be  increased  without 


producing  instant  death,  and  the  drunkard 
dies  of  the  want  of  drink !  Many  persons, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  reach  a  tolerable  age  un- 
der this  stimulus ;  but  they  do  so  only  by 
taking  warning  in  time — perhaps  from  some 
frightful  illness — and  carefully  proportioning 
the  dose  to  the  sinking  constitution.  ''  I  can- 
not drink  now  as  formerly,"  is  a  common  re- 
mark— sometimes  elevated  into  the  boast,  "  I 
do  not  drink  now  as  formerly."  But  the  re- 
laxation of  the  habit  is  compulsory  ;  and  by 
a  thousand  other  tokens,  as  well  as  the  in- 
ability to  indulge  in  intoxication,  the  ci-deoani 
drinker  is  reminded  of  a  madness  which  even 
in  youth  produced  more  misery  than  enjoy- 
ment, and  now  adds  a  Jiost  of  discomforts  to 
the  ordinary  fragility  of  age.  As  for  arsenic- 
eating,  we  trust  it  will  never  be  added  to  the 
madnesses  of  our  own  country.  Think  of  a 
man  deliberately  condemning  himself  to  de- 
vour this  horrible  poison,  on  an  increasing 
scale,  during  his  whole  life,  with  the  certainty 
that  if  at  any  time,  through  accident,  neces- 
sity, or  other  cause,  he  holds  his  hand,  he 
must  die  the  most  agonizing  of  all  deaths  I 
In  so  much  horror  do  we  hold  the  idea,  that 
we  would  have  refrained  from  mentioning 
the  subject  at  all  if  we  had  not  observed  a 
paragraph  making  the  round  of  the  papers, 
and  describing  the  agreeable  phases  of  the 
practice  without  mentioning  its  shocking  re- 
sults. 


>•♦- 


A  Sketch  or  Mazzini. — \  oorrespendeDt  of  the 
Edinburgh  Neicn^  who  lately  Bpent  an  evening  in 
London  with  M.  Mazziui,  thus  attempts  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  striking  personal  appearance  of  the 
triumvir: — '*!  should  have  known  him  amone  a 
million,  although  I  cannot  describe  him,  not  havmg 
the  gift  of  portraiture.  The  pictures  of  him  which 
are  in  common  circulation,  are  sufficiently  like  him 
before  you  have  seen  him,  and  perhaps  afterwards 
too,  but  I  have  not  come  on  one  of  them  since  that 
evening.  A  delicate  but  indeficient  back-head,  a 
bald  coronal  region  of  wonderful  height  and  ampli- 
tude, a  brow  proper  more  remarkable  for  beauty 
than  volume,  and  more  expressive  of  keenness  than 
power,  dark  eyes  fitter  for  pity  than  defiance,  and  a 
thin,  regular,  long,  pale,  Persian  face,  are  the  first 
things  that  catch  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  The  coal- 
black  hair  of  the  head  and  untouched  beard  yield 
fitting  shadows,  and  form  an  appropriate  ground  for 
•o  eminent  a  countenance,  surmounting,  as  it  doe?,  a 
•mall  and  slender  figure.  I  soon  perceived  that, 
with  all  its  beauty,  it  is  a  melancholy  face  ;  a  most 
tboDghtful,  not  unrememberiog,  faithful,  hopeful,  yet 


sad  countenance.  It  struck  me,  however,  as  being 
the  melancholy  of  temperament  rather  than  of  div 
cumstnnce ;  the  melancholy  of  genius,  depending  parU 
ly  on  some  degree  of  constitutional  languor,  and  pari* 
ly  on  the  continual  perception  of  the  littleness  of 
life,  and  partly  also  on  the  feeling  of  his  coontry^ 
wrongs.  Takmg  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  head  and  face  at 
full  of  love  and  pity,  clearness  and  truth,  as  ever  I 
saw  ;  worthy  of  a  prophet  or  an  apostle,  a  confeasor 
or  a  martyr,  and  emmently  capable  of  command 

wherever  love  and  truth  shall  rule 

Mazzini's  conversation  is  wide  and  various,  being 
spoken  in  quite  as  good  English  as  we  of  Scotland 
are  yet  accustomed  to  hear.  His  thoughts  hay« 
evidently  been  concentrated  on  the  present  state  of 
Europe;  necessarily  so  indeed,  owing  to  his  posi- 
tion: bat  then  he  has  studied,  and  can  descant  wiUi 
effect  upon  the  theoloeical,  the  philosophical,  and 
the  literary  aspects  of  European  life,  as  well  at  its 
political  phases.  He  gives  one  the  impression  of 
being  abreast  with  the  foremost  thought  of  bis  age 
along  an  unusually  large  line  of  advance — a  man  to 
teach  a  prince,  or  to  be  one." 
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Thv  priocipal  new  works  issued  in  Great  Britain, 
and  noticed  by  the  critical  journal?,  and  in  which 
American  readers  have  an  interest,  are  enumerated 
below. 

BisToar,  Tbatels,  and  BiocaAPUT. 

Hie  Life  of  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,  with  an  ab- 
•trmct  of  bis  mure  important  scientific  papers,  presents 
the  only  biography  of  this  remarkable  philosopher. 
As  marking  a  phase  in  the  progress  of  cncmi^try,  it 
is  AD  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  fcience. 
It  vindicatesiof  course,  Cavendish's  claim  to  thedis- 
eoyery  of  the  composition  of  water,  and  goes  into  a 
reply  to  the  celebrated  article  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
in  the  North  Briiith  Review^  which  claimed  the 
honor  for  Watt.  The  w-ork  is  praised  as  clear, 
scholarly,  and  impartial. 

Lord  Mahon  has  added  the  fifth  and  sixth  volume!^ 
to  bis  ''History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,**  which  extend  over  seventeen  years,  em- 
bracing the  period  immediately  preceding  and 
during  our  war  of  Independence.  The  Athenaum, 
after  indicating  in  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
syents  embraced  in  this  period,  its  importance  as  an 
hktorical  era,  remarks  of  Lord  Mahon*s  qualifi- 
cations thus : — 

**  But  Lord  Mahon  is  too  timid — too  conventionally 
respectable — for  such  a  work.  What  he  has  done 
so  a  large  scale,  be  bas  done  well  enough ;  just  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  culture  and  his  political 
lesaing.  The  tangled  web  of  court  and  ministerial 
mtrigue  is  unravelled,  exhibited,  and  knitted  up 
again  by  him  with  a  minute  dexterity  to  which 
works  like  that  of  Mr.  Adolphus  can  make  no  pre- 
teosion.  The  origin  and  progress  of  discontent  in 
America,  as  they  appear  to  one  having  no  sympathy 
with  revolutions,  are  traced  with  a  copious  precise- 
sees,  and  in  the  new  light  of  a  purely  English — 
without  being  a  high  Tory — point  of  view.  The 
other — perhaps  the  most  essential — part  of  the  his- 
torian s  task.  Lord  Mahon  has  gone  over  in  an 
tztremely  brief,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  chapter  on  literature 
and  art  placecl,  in  the  manner  of  liume,  at  the  end 
of  his  work,  as  if  these  subjects  had  only  an  inci- 
deotal  and  altogether  subsidiary  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  time,  some  eight  or  nine  pages  are 
all  that  he  devotes,  out  of  nearly  eleven  hundred, 
to  the  entire  range  of  topics  embraced  in  the  term 
••odal  history."* 

The  Literary  Oazette  speaks  of  the  author  and 
th«  work  in  high  eulogy : — 

**  It  is  always  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  we 
tmd  the  announcement  that  Lord  Mahon  has  accom- 
pliefaed  another  stage  of  his  journey.  From  the 
p— CO  of  Utrecht,  where  his  charming  narrative 
otenos,  up  to  our  own  day,  we  have  no  classic  his- 
tcnan  wIk>  has  gathered  up  the  scattered  events, 
which  are  else  like  water  spilt  upon  the  ground. 
tf reat  deeds  are  lost  without  great  writers,  who  can 


raise  themselves  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
the  high  conceptions  of  the  original  actor-*,  and  can 
feel  both  the  glow  of  the  iron  while  in  the  furnace, 
and  resemble  the  metal  when  it  has  cooled.  History, 
to  be  sure,  deals  with  the  little  as  well  as  with  the 
lofty,  but  he  who  is  equal  to  cope  with  the  last,  will 
not  be  vanquished  by  the  former.  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
advanciog  upon  the  heels  of  Lord  Mahon.  Yet  it 
must  be  somu  years,  at  least,  before  he  can  reach 
the  goal  which  is  Lord  Mahon*s  starting-place ;  and 
should  he  ever  tread  the  same  path,  he  will  not,  we 
are  convinced,  efface  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor. 
That  Mr.  Macaulay  will  sustain  his  honors  we  have 
no  sort  of  doubt,  but  we  believe  that  Lord  Mahon 
will  keep  his  likewise.  The  only  difference  will  be, 
that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  thenceforward  of 
travelling  the  road  with  a  lamp  on  each  t-ide  of  us. 
Nay,  great  as  is  Lord  Mahoo's  reputation,  we  expect 
it  to  be  greater  hereafter.* 

It  may  be  stated  that  Lord  Mahon,  after  a  delib- 
erate discussion,  decides  the  author  of  the  Junius 
Letters  to  bo  Sir  I'hilip  Francis. 

D'Israeli*a  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  attracts 
general  notice,  nod  meets  with  diverse  treatment. 
The  Athenawn  thinks  that  "  dryness  and  D*Israeli 
were  never  so  strongly  associated  as  in  this  volume ; 
about  one  fifth  only  of  w  lich  i.s  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.*'  The  Britannia,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  it  as  a  most  successful  specimen  of  biog- 
raphy. 

A  translation  of  a  new  work  by  the  indefatigable 
German  traveller.  Kohl,  has  appeared — Travels  in 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Montcnegro^the  result  of  an 
excursion  made  during  the  past  year,  along  the 
eastern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  partly  because  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
coasts  by  some  of  the  events  of  the  late  Hungarian 
war,  and  partly  because  our  information  respecting 
the  territories*  and  inhabitants  of  Istria,  Dalmatia, 
and  Montenegro,  is  somewhat  meagre.  The  Literary 
Oazette  remarks : — 

*'  What  we  respect  in  Herr  Kohl,  is  the  absence 
of  pretence,  and  the  conscientious  matter-of-fact 
manner  in  which  he  p'oceeds  to  discharge  the  limited 
duties  which  he  has  imposed  upon  himself 

Naifative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Rattlesnake,  by 
John  Macgillivray — a  history  of  an  exploring  expe- 
dition sent  out  in  1846,  to  complete  the  survey  of 
Torres  Strait,  and  examining  the  sea  between  the 
Barrier  Reefs,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Louisiade 
islands,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Stanley,  a  son 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich.  This  voyage  made 
the  important  discovery  of  a  clear  channel,  of  at 
least  thirty  miles  wide,  along  the  southern  shores 
of  New  Guinea.  The  work,  as  descriptive  of  the 
voysge,  and  of  the  countries  visited,  is  highly  com- 
mended.   The  £xa»niner  says : — 

"  Mr.  Macgillivray  has  here  published  one  of  the 
best  books  of  travels  of  its  class  which  has  fialleo 
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under  our  notice  for  many  years.  It  is  indeed 
second  only  to  one  to  which  all  books  of  maritime 
travels  are  likely  to  be  second  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  we  mean  that  portion  of  the  *  Narrative  of 
the  Voyage  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle'  which  is 
Mr.  CharleM  Darwin's.  The  iudicious  narrator  of 
the  Expedition  has  been  no  idle  observer  of  the 
strange  countries  and  stranger  people  that  wore 
brought  under  his  notice  in  his  four  years'  peregrina- 
tion, and  hence  the  public  is  presented  with  much 
varied  knowledge,  not  only  re(;arding  his  own  special 
scientific  pursuits,  but  relating  to  the  rude  and 
strange  men  of  whom  little  or  nothing  was  known 
before,  and  about  whom,  it  must  aliK>  bo  admitted, 
much  remains  still  to  be  known." 

Others  of  tlio  best  critical  journals  speak  as  well 
of  the  work. 

Memoir  of  Peer  Ibraheem  Khan,  is  a  curious 
work,  portraying  the  life  of  a  remarkable  charac- 
ter, who  took  an  active  and  most  important  part  in 
the  English  war  in  A%hnni('tan.  His  character  and 
his  deedH  are  highly  praitted  in  Major  Herbert  Ed- 
wardes'  interesting  account  of  his  campaign  on  the 
Tunjaub  frontier. 

Holland's  Life  of  Cliantrey,  the  sculptor,  is 
sharply  censured  for  ita  inadequacy,  by  the  West- 
minster :  **  It  is  of  the  very  lowest  order  of  the 
'  Meinoires  poitr  servir*  redeemed  from  utter  worth- 
le8snes.s  by  the  few  facta  concerning  Chantrey  which 
the  local  knowledge  of  the  writer  has  enabled  him  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  for  the  use  of  the  future  biog- 
rapher. Tlie  alternate  puerility  and  inflation  of 
Mr.  Holland's  style,  and  the  seriousness  with  which 
he  makes  all  his  calculations  from  the  meridian  of 
Sheffield,  are  at  the  turning-point  between  the  tire- 
some and  the  amusing." 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  George  Niebuhr, 
with  Essays  on  his  Character  and  Influence,  by  the 
Chevalier  Bunscn,  and  Professors  Brandis  and  Loe- 
bel,  is  announced  as  in  press,  and  is  eagerly  waited 
for. 

Mr.  Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England  has  been 
reprinted  from  his  Household  Words,  and  is  a  work 
of  great  merit. 

The  Lives  of  the  Prime  Ministers  and  other  Emi- 
nent Ministers  of  State,  by  J.  Hoonton  Browne,  is 
announced. 

The  Shrines  and  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  a  work  of  great 
lesenrch,  is  about  to  be  published. 

Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life ;  or,  Books, 
Places,  and  People,  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  is  in 
the  press  of  Bentley. 

A  new  historical  work  by  Miss  Martineaa  U  an- 
nounced— a  History  of  the  British  Empire  during 
the  First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  to  ho 
published  in  monthly  parts. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  Crete's  History 
of  Greece,  republished  in  elegant  form  in  this  coun- 
try, by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jewktt  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  an- 
nounced as  nearly  ready. 

England  and  France  under  the  House  of  Lancas- 
ter, is  also  announced,  from  an  anonymous  source. 

Sketch  of  the  Religions  History  of  the  Sclavonic 
Nations,  is  a  new  work,  by  Count  Erasinski,  who 
has  delivered  at  Edinburgh  interesting  eoorses  of 


lectnrefi  on  the  same  subject    The  strugeles  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Sclavonic  lands  of  Bohemia  and 
Poland  are  detailed,  and  the  historical  and  bin 
phical  sketches  are  admirably  drawn. 

General  LrrERATuax. 

Dr.  Latham,  the  celebrated  ethnologist,  has  pob- 
lished  two  works  recently.  A  Handbook  or  tlM 
English  Language,  which  is  commended  by  nearly 
all  critics.    The  J/A^nesum says: — 

**  No  man  has  done  more  than  Dr.  Latham  topliM 
tlie  study  of  English  on  its  proper  footing.  "By  his 
philosophical  treatment  of  it,  he  has  raised  it  to  the 
dignity  which  it  deserves,  and  shown  that,  while  an 
essential  in  the  earliest  education  of  chihlren,  it  ii 
not  unworthy  to  hold  a  high  place  in  college  pur- 
suits. His  present  work  is  a  sort  of  medium  be- 
tween his  large  and  school  grammars.  It  is  ren- 
dered much  more  interesting,  as  well  as  more  um- 
ful,  to  a  student  than  the  s<£ool  grammar,  by  eon- 
taining  not  merely  a  greater  number  of  facta,  but 
also  a  more  copious  discussion  of  principles  and  a 
fuller  explanation  of  the  origin  and  reasons  of  pir- 
ticular  usages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  ftb- 
struse  and  more  practical  than  the  large  work  on 
the  English  language." 

Tlie  other  work  of  Dr.  Latham  is  entitled,  The 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  Ethnological  Disserta- 
tions and  Notes,  which  does  not  receive  quite  ao 
genial  a  reception.  The  Examiner  sharply  critieiaee 
it  as  follows : — 

*'  We  fancy  that  a  close  ethnological  examinatioa, 
if  it  could  be  made,  would  prove  to  us  that  Dr.  R. 
G.  Latham  and  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  come  of  exaellj 
the  same  variety  under  a  common  stock     Both  are 
clever  men,  and  neither  gives  himself  fair  plej. 
They  will  be  for  ever  sprouting  and  leafing,  and 
they  will  not  let  themselves  be  pruned.    They  buQd 
a  mass  of  books  upon  a  given,  not  very  wide,  baee ; 
a  ma^s  like  the   body  of  a  top,  upon  a  limited 
though  durable  and  colid  peg ;  and  down  the  maie 
must  go.  by  its  own  weijght,  if  it  be  not  kept  epin* 
ning.    Dr.  Latham,  having  acquired  a  certam  nom- 
her  of  respectable  ideas  connected  with  ethnology 
and  language,  proceeded  to  make  admirable  use  of 
his  acQuirements  in  the  production  of  a  work  apoa 
'the  English  language'    That  work  perhaps  con- 
tained some  pomps  and  affectations — we  thought  we 
saw  some,  but  we  did  not  care.    The  book  wae  a 
good  book,  nobody  has  given  us  a  better  of  itc*  kind. 
But  having  produced  this  his  main  joint.  Dr.  La* 
tham  has  since  been  putting  it  we  do  not  know  bow 
many  times  again  upon  the  public    table,   odd, 
hashed,  fried,  potted.     We  liked  the  joint  when  firal 
served.     We  did  not  grumble  when  it  was  ofTered 
again,  cold ;  we  accepted  it  thereafter,  hashed  ;  noi 
many  weeks  ago,  when  it  came  up  again  fried,  we 
hinted  a  hope  that  there  remained  no  other  waya  of 
cooking  it; — and  now.  Heaven  help  us,  here 
have  a  stew  made  of  the  trimmings." 


Douglas  Jerrold  is  engaged  in  issuing  a 
form  edition  of  his  numerous  writings,  the  8€ 
volume  of  which,  containing  his  "  Men  of  Character* 
originally  contributed  to  Blackwood,  has  been  jolt 
published.  Of  course,  they  are  well  received.  Tlw 
Atkenemn  knows  *'  of  but  few  better  counsels  tlMlt 
we  could  offer  in  the  interest  of  our  readers'  good 
spirits, and  of  the  humanities  which  delight  in  *  wiie 
wit  and  witty  wisdom,'  than  a  recommendation  to 
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add  to  the  list  of  the  Chrittmas  gnests,  Men  of 
Character.'* 

The  Fagot  of  French  Sticks,  is  the  title  of  Sir 
Fhtncit)  liond  Mend's  new  work,  whidi  we  perceive 
is  about  to  bo  reprinted  by  Mr.  Putnam,  of  New 
York.  Uis  previous  lively  and  spirited  books  of 
travel  excite  an  expectation  which  this  appears  to 
disappoint.  Most  of  the  critical  joumnh,  except 
some  of  those  strongly  sympathising  with  the  po- 
litical views  of  the  anthor,  oxprens  this  disappoint- 
ment in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  Examiner  thus 
dispones  of  it: — 

**  Books  upon  nothing  are  permissible  to  certain 
writers — to  men  of  fancy,  whose  imagination  can 
oover  the  barrenness  of  a  theme ;  to  sentimentalists, 
who  can  make  pathos  out  of  a  horn  snuff-box,  or  ex- 
tract floods  of  humor  from  the  first  postillion  or 
gruette  ;  to  the  philosopher  who  can  draw  a  moral 
from  the  most  vulgar  objects  of  life,  or  to  the  wit 
who  can  infuse  his  own  comicality  into  them.  But 
tke  author  before  us  possesses  none  of  these  charac- 
teriaiica  in  that  eminent  degree  which  entitles  him 
to  present  the  world  with  two  volumes  upon  nothing. 
Of  humor,  indeed,  several  of  his  former  writings  dis- 
played not  a  little ;  but  the  source  has  apparently 
Deeo  dried  up.  We  are  quite  at  a  Ions  to  discover 
wliat  kind  of  impression  bir  Francis  Head  intended 
to  make  upon  the  reader  by  his  present  sketche.?, 
which  are  little  calculated  to  instruct,  and  certainly 
not  vastly  to  amuse." 

Tlie  Literary  Gazette  gives  its  sincere,  though 
qualified  applause. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  a  new  edition  is 
preparing  for  publication  of  the  works  of  Dr.  I-^aac 
MUTow,  **  compared  with  the  original  MSS.."  the 
aimounccmeDt  savs,  **  and  enlarged  with  materials 
hitherto  unpublished ;  edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the 
Univenity  Press,  Cambridge.** 


Wesley  and  Methodism,  bv  Isaac  Taylor,  re- 
printed in  a  handsome  12mo  by  Messrs.  HAaPxa, 
New  York,  obtains  a  long  and  highly  commendatory 
Dotioe  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  The  scope  of  the 
work  is  thus  stated :  — 

"  One  division  of  Mr.  Taylors  book  relates  to  *  the 
•ttftstonctf  of  Methodism,'  as  distinguished  from  *  the 
ybfwi  of  Methodbm,'  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
Wesley  an  ism,  after  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
movement.     The  substance  of  Methodism  he  states 
to  coosi:»t  of   these    four    elements— 1.  A   belief, 
amounting  to  a  vivid  feeling,  of  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of   the  great   doctrines  of  the  Christian 
mtem.     2.  A  sense  of   personal  relationship  to 
tMse  truths,  felt  by  each  individual,  as  opposeil  to 
tiM  *Ohureh  idea'  of  Christianity,  beyond  which  the 
Ohureh  of  Rome  knows  nothing,  and  to  which  the 
Church  of  England,  in  all  her  public  offices,  gives 
moeh  prominence.    The  need  of  what  is  called  *  ex* 
periroental  religion'  is  made  in  Methodism  to  throw 
uto  comparative  insignificance  all  questions  of  out- 
ward form  or  of  ecclesiastical  order.     8.  The  con- 
idousness  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  life,  manifest- 
ing itself  sometimes  in  unusual  sensations  of  peace,  or 
love,  or  joy,  sometimes  breaking  forth  into  external 
demonstrations  in  the  rude  and  unlearned,  but  in 
better  constitutions  leading  to  growing  humility, 
fiuUi,  holiness,  and  zeal.    4.  As  an  element  of  the 
Methodism  of  the  last  century  was  what  is  termed 
*  evangelic  philanthropy,'  an  active  and   diffusive 
fpirit  and  pracUoe  of  doing  good,  arising  from  mo- 


tives of  gratitude  for  good  personally  received  at 
the  Divine  hands,  the  welfare  of  the  soul  as  of  first 
importance,  temporal  welfare  of  others  being  also 
sought  All  the  characteristics  of  early  Methodism 
are  analyzed  in  the  present  volume  with  a  discrimi- 
nation, and  described  with  a  clearness  such  as  we 
might  expect  from  the  philosophical  and  eloquent 
author  of  *Tbe  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.'" 

The  Spectator  thus  sums  up  the  merits  of  the 
book: — 

^  The  argument  is  nr:t  iltogcther  so  close  and  inter- 
esting'as  it  might  be.  Tbe  purpose  is  sometimes  re- 
mote, the  manner  too  sermonizing.  The  work  exhibits 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  lives  and  writings 
of  the  founders  of  Methodi<im,  and  a  living  know- 
ledge of  pome  of  them  as  they  approached  the  ter- 
mination of  their  career.  A  judgment  nicely  critical 
is  exercised  upon  both,  in  which  charity  never  dulls 
the  acumen,  but  ever  restrains  it  from  passing  into 
bitterness.  Much  thought,  moreover,  is  displayed 
upon  the  real  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Metho- 
dists, and  a  good  deal  of  original  opinion  in  the 
survey  of  the  religious  world ;  which  Mr.  Taylor's 
tafk  permit*,  if  it  does  not  require." 

Harrison  Ainsworth's  new  serial  novel,  Mervyn 
Clitheroe,  has  appeared. 

The  Fair  Carew ;  Jacob  Bcndixen,  the  Jew,  fiom 
the  Danish,  by  Mary  llowitt;  Spiritual  Alchemy, 
or  Trials  turned  to  Gold ;  Anthony,  or  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Boy ;  Daricn,  by  Eliot  Warburton ;  The  Irish 
Buccaneers ;  Horace  Grantham,  or  The  Neglected 
Son,  are  among  the  new  novels  of  the  month. 

AuEaiCA.v  Books. 

Mr.  Young's  Version  of  B6 ranger,  published  by 
Pirr.HAM,  is  treated  by  the  Athcnceum  with  as  mucL 
severity  as  if  the  worthy  trant»lator  were  not  a  na- 
tive Englishman.  After  stating  some  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  rendering  such  an  author  as  B^ranger 
into  English,  the  critic  proceeds  : — 

"  None  of  these  unquestion-ible  general   truths 
seem  to  have  been  apprehended  by  Mr.  Young; — 
or  else  he  does  not  possess  the  expressive  power  of 
the  poet  who  is  to  render  foreign  poets.     11  is  work 
justifies  both  suspicions, — and  suggests  the  ungrate- 
ful toil  of  one  who  has  set  himi>elf  to  copy  a  cameo 
with  a  sledge-hammer, — to  touch  an  enamel  with  a 
coach-painter's  brush.    For  the  malice  of  the  vaud»' 
ville  cmtpUtf  Mr.  Young  gives  us  the  homely  '  mis- 
chief of  the  Clare  Market  ballad.    The  tender  yet 
popular  singer — the  na'i/ and  poignant  satirist — the 
boon  companion  who  wears  his  vine-wreath,  not  m 
a  Silenus  but  as  a  Faun  would  wear  it,— is  here 
presented  as  a  being  little  more  subtle  or  accom- 
plished  than  the  rhymesters  who  versified  Marshal 
Haynau's  visit  to  the  Brewery,  and  who  now,  like 
Wisdom,  are  crving  in  the  streets  concerning  the 
antecedents  and  destinies  of  Bloomerism.    la  not 
such  a  character  deserved  by  a  versifier  who  em- 
ploys such  flowers  of  speech  as  *  the  go,'  *  draw  it 
mild,'  'old  do,'  'shockmg  bad  hat,'  &c,— and  who 
does  not  even  use  his  *vemacalar*  pure?     Tht^ 
such  nondescript  words  as  *old  hunk,*  (for  'old 
hunks,')  because  a  word  was  wanted  to  rhyme  with 
•  drunk* — as  * lAz*  by  way  of  translating  ' lAutu! 
rather  drearily  illustrate.    In  brief,  want  of  power, 
want  of  poetry,  and  want  of  taste  characterize  Mr. 
Young's  translations.'* 


Mr.  Loi^elloVt  new  poem,  "The  Golden  Le- 
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gend/  pablislied  by  Txcknoe,  Rbkd  A  Fivlds,  Boe- 1 
ton,  and  republished  by  Bogue,  is  warmly  received. 
The  Athenantm  Bays : — 

"  A  new  poem  by  Prof.  Longfellow  is  sure  to  be 
welcome.  Bis  frcen  imagery,  his  gracefully  chosen 
epithet!!,  nnd  the  delicate  beauty  of  his  thoughts, 
whatever  be  the  mould  into  which  he  chooiies  to 
cast  them,  give  him  an  unquestioned  place  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Poets.  His  present  subject,  to  what- 
ever objections  it  may  be  open  as  a  theme,  is  pecu- 
linrly  happy  for  the  choice  which  it  gives  him  of  ac- 
cessories of  scenery  and  time,  and  for  the  variety  of 
material  which  this  choice  places  ready  to  his  band. 
Waving  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  a  medieval 
legend  in  a  time  when  the  heart  of  the  world  is 
busy  with  the  labor  of  Progress  which  it  has  in 
hand,  and  when  the  Bard  should  be  doing  his  part 
of  the  work,  we  recognize  Mr.  Longfellow's  happy 
treatment  of  the  quaint  and  picturesque  materials 
on  which  he  has  chosen  to  exercise  his  muse." 

1  ho  Literary  Gazette  echoes  the  strain : — 

**  Mr.  Longfellow  has  written  two  books — '  Hype- 
rion,' in  pro6e,  and  *  Evangeline,*  in  verse — which 
are  sure  to  keep  his  name  long  fresh,  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken.  A  well  stored  mind,  a 
graceful  fancy,  and  glowing  heart,  arc  indeed  ap- 
parent in  everything  that  falls  from  his  pen  ;  but  m 
the  works  we  have  named,  more  especially  the  lat- 
ter, the  power  of  moving  the  affections  and  stamp- 
ing indelible  pictures  on  the  memory,  proclaim  the 
presence  of  the  poet.*" 

Layard's  Popular  Account  of  the  Discoveries  it 
Nineveh  has  been  handsomely  reprinted  by  Messrs. 
Habpkb  and  liRornKiis. 

In  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  and  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  we  have  the  results  of  the  most  in- 
teresting scries  of  investigations  which  have  been 
made  in  modern  times  into  the  history  of  the  past. 
Four  years  ago,  a  single  case,  not  three  feet  square, 
in  the  British  Museum, contained  all  that  was  known 
to  exist  of  the  two  most  famous  cities  of  antiquity. 
A  few  incidental  notices  in  Holy  Writ,  and  frag- 
ments of  profane  historians  of  doubtful  authority,  in 
whidi  it  IS  impossible  in  many  cases  to  distinguish 
fact  from  fiction,  were  all  the  historical  recordi^  of 
the  first  dynasties  which  ruled  the  East.  Since  that 
time  the  researches  of  Layard  have  brought  to  light 
inscriptions  and  works  of  art  furnishing  materials 
from  which  there  is  every  reason  to  ho|)e  that  the 
history  of  Assyria  may  be  constructed  upon  a  basis 
more  satisfactory  tlian  that  of  any  nation  of  anti- 
quity, whose  records  have  not  been  written  by  ia- 
spiration.  I'his  volume,  abridged  by  Layard  from 
his  larger  work,  presents,  in  a  more  compact  form, 
all  the  results  and  facts  of  his  previous  volumes, 
and  cannot  fail  to  prove  even  more  widely  accept- 
able. It  contains  no  change  of  opinion  on  any  ma- 
terial point,  for  the  views  which  he  at  first  advanced 
have  been  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  discoveries, 
and  by  the  continual  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  deciphering  the  ancient  inscriptions.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  confidently  accepted  as  presenting  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  Assyrian  antiquities.  Independent  of  the 
light  thrown  on  numerous  topics  of  Biblical  interest 
by  the  discoveries  made,  the  history  of  the  inves- 
tifi^tions  abounds  in  curious  and  instructive  details 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Arabs,  with  whom 
the  author  was  thrown  into  very  intimate  rela- 
tions. 


LiTXBAAT  AMD  AST  iTKm. 

—  Prof.  Macdoual,  of  Belfast,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Greek  chair  in  the  University  of  Edmbozgl^ 
in  place  of  Prof.  Dunbar,  deceased.  Prof.  M.  wu 
some  time  ago  elected  to  the  Hebrew  Chair  of  tho 
same  University,  but  being  unable  to  subscribe  the 
theological  tests,  (being  a  Free  Church  man,)  hit 
election  was  successfufly  resisted.  These  tests  do 
not  apply  to  the  Greek  professorship. 

—  Archbishop  Whately  was  recently  eleetod 
Chancellor  of  the  Dublin  university,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  over  the 
Earl  of  Rosse. 

—  Dr.  Freund,  the  celebrated  Latin  lexicogra- 
pher, is  now  in  London,  engaged  in  constructing  n 
German  lexicon. 

—  Shakspearc  has  been  translated  for  the  fini 
time  into  Swedish,  by  Dr.  Hagberg,  profeseor  at 
Upsal. 

—  The  forthcoming  Grenville  Papers,  it  is  said, 
attribute  the  authorship  of  Junius*  Letters  to  Lofd 
Temple. 

—  Five  professors  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
died  last  year — Lachmann,  Stuhr,  Jacobi,  Erman 
and  in  December,  Dr.  Franz,  Professor  of  Classical 
Philology. 

—  The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Sciences  of  Gottingen  was  lately  celebrated, 
at  which  Mr.  Airy,  the  English  Astronomer  Royal, 
was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

—  The  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  late  Cardi- 
nal Mezzofanti  has  just  been  published  at  Rome,  in 
Latin.  It  is  divided  into  forty- five  sectionfs  and 
contains  the  titles  of  works  in  more  than  400  lan- 
guages, idioms,  or  dialects.  The  library  cost  the 
learned  Cardinal  the  labor  of  a  long  life  and  no 
small  amount  of  money,  and  nothing  more  complete, 
curious,  or  valuable  of  the  kind,  exists  in  the  world. 

—  Mr.  Harry  Luttrell,  '*a  wit  among  lords  and  a 
lord  among  wits,"  died  at  his  house  iu  Brompton 
Cre&ceut  on  the  19th  inst.,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  friend  of  Sydney  Smith  and 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  wit  who  set  the  table  in  a 
roar  at  Holland  House,  when  Whig  supremacy  in 
the  patronage  of  letters  was  rather  laughed  at  in 
political  circles.  Like  many  other  men  of  reputa- 
tion for  happy  savings,  his  printed  performances 
do  little  justice  to  the  talents  which  be  himself 
possessed. 

—  M.  Duprez,  so  long  celebrated  as  the  tenor  of 
the  French  opera,  has  become  a  composer;  his  firii 
work,  an  opera,  called  "  Vahime  de  la  MaladeUm^ 
was  produced  tor  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Moniiaie,  at  Brussels,  on  Monday  last. 

—  The  principal  musical  event  of  the  week  haa 
been  the  production  of  an  opera  in  three  acts,  bj 
Felicien  David,  at  the  Opera  National,  called  L^ 
Perle  du  Brisi!  It  created  extraordinary  intereet 
in  the  musical  circles  and  amongst  the  public,  as  it 
is  the  first  piece  David,  though  bo  widely  known  by 
his  Desert,  his  Eden,  and  other  odosymphonies^  hat 
prepared  for  the  stage. 

—  Dr.  Mainzer,  a  compo-er  of  great  merits,  and 
a  teacher  of  extraordinary  t-uccess,  died  recently  at 
Manchester,  at  an  advamvd  age. 

—  Alexan  'er  Lc«*,  author  of  several  of  the  much* 
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■dmired  Miigs  of  the  day,  **  Oomt  dwell  with  me," 
"Away  to  the  mouotain's  brow,^  *'Tbe  Soldier's 
Tear,"  **Coaie  where  the  Aspen?  quiyer,"  aod  many 
other  deligbtfal  airs,  well  known  to  the  musical 
world,  recently  died  in  London,  in  extreme  destita- 
UoD.  A  concert  for  his  benefit  was  to  be  given,  but 
be  died  on  the  very  day  of  the  concert.  It  was 
thought  best  to  perform  the  concert,  however,  and 
devote  the  proceeds  to  paying  the  proper  honor  to 
his  memory.  They  did  so,  but  most  of  those  who 
tried  their  voices  were  too  much  affected  to  einff.  and 
the  performance  was  at  last  brought  to  an  abrupt 
termination  by  one  of  his  pupils,  who  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears  while  endeavoring  to  sing  **  The 
Spirit  of  Good,"  an  air  by  the  departed  master. 

—  Mmc.  Siebcr.  widow  of  the  celebrated  music 
publisher,  and  motherof  the  composer  of  that  name, 
died  the  day  before  yesterday  in  Paris,  at  the  age 
of  101. 

—  Liszt,  the  celebrated  pianist,  has  published  an 
elaborate  work  entitled  Lolmtgrin  et  Tannhauser 
tU  Richard  Waffntr,  which  develops  and  defends 
what  is  known  as  Komanticidm  in  music.  Dr.  Liszt 
is  one  of  the  men  of  genius  who  adorn  a  not  very 
rich  period.  In  executive  mutiic — as  offering  that 
interpretation  which  approaches  towards  and  en- 
hances creation — he  i^  without  a  peer.  In  pic- 
torecque  and  high-toned  el^Kiuence  as  a  writer  he  is 
little  less  distinguidied.  Uis  new  work  excites 
justly  great  attention. 

—  Two  new  original  Engh^h  operas  are  forth- 
aoming — one  by  Mr.  £.  Fitzwilliam,  and  "Charles 
II ,"  by  Mr.  McFarren. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Uoreley  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  anew  Oratorio, on  the  story  of  "  Joseph. ** 
ThU  evidences  a  facility  and  enterprise  worthy  of  all 
recognition  in  a  day  when  so  many  who  would  fain 
be  composers  abstain  from  efforts  to  produce  works 
of  a  high  order  because  writing  is  not  immediately 
prcvfitable,  or  who  desire  from  some  other  equally 
proeaic  motive  to  avoid  the  struggle  which  is  part 
of  every  artlsVs  training  and  experience. 

—  Signer  Schira  is  said  to  have  been  nominated 
Mr.  Bonn's  musical  director  for  the  coming  season 
«t  Drury  Lane. 

Rumor  mentions  operas  by  Mr.  Balfe  and  by  Mr. 
I^nedict  as  works  which  probably  may  be  per- 
fbroied.  We  believe  that  the  former  gentleman  has 
loog  had  in  his  hands  a  li(>retto  by  Mr.  Bonn,  identi- 
cal in  subject  with  that  of  Signer  Verdi's  '*  Rigo- 
lattcT — founded  on  M.  Victor  Hugo's  tragedy,  "  Le 
Boi  a'amnse." 

—  At  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  statue  of 
William  the  Conqueror  at  Falaise,  hie  native  place, 
the  mueic  was  wholly  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
VL  Aober. 

—  The  death  of  Dr.  Mainzer  recently  took  place 
al  Mancheater.  As  a  man,  he  was  amiable,  intelli- 
geot,  and  engaging — with  those  touches  of  the  pic- 
tureaqoe  in  his  composition  and  of  warmth  in  his 
temperament  which  persuade  many  whom  it  would 
he  DO  easy  matter  to  convince,  and  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  immediate  success  of  a  popular  orator. 
Dr.  Mainzer's  publif^hed  compositions  are  few  and 
onimportant. 

'  —  The  new  Government  School  of  Mines,  and  of 
8eieiice  applied  to  the  Arts,  commenced  its  opera- 
tioos  recently  under  very  favorable  auspicee.  The 
iaaogiiral  address  was  delivered  by  Sir  Ueory  de  la 


Beche,  Director  General  of  the  British  Geological 
Survey,  on  the  benefits  of  Industrial  Education.  The 
day  following.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  of  the  institution,  delivered  a  very  able 
lecture  on  the  national  importance  of  studying  and 
promoting  Abstract  Science  as  a  means  of  giving  a 
tiealthy  progress  to  industry.  The  next  day,  Mr. 
Edward  Forbes,  who  is  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  delivered  another  lecture  on  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  .Xatural  History  in  the  various 
branches  of  industrial  Art,  particularly  instancing 
the  importance  of  palicontological  knowledge  in 
leading  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  coal-measure 
strata.  Tlie  courses  of  lectures  under  Professors 
Playfair,  Forbes,  and  Hunt  have  begun ;  thor^e  by 
Professors  Ramsay,  Smyth,  and  Percy  arc  to  begin 
early  in  January.  The  whole  enterprifi>e  is  one  of 
great  promise. 

—  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Watt's  splendid  illustra- 
tions of  the  Geometrical  Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

—  The  artists  of  Paris  are  engaged  in  subscribing 
for  a  monument  to  M.  Daguerre. 

—  The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  destined  for  the  town  of  Gottenburg, 
modelled  by  the  Swedish  sculptor,  Fuglhjerg,  at 
Rome,  has  just  been  cast.  The  statue  of  Bernudotte, 
modelled  by  the  same  artist,  for  the  city  of  Stock- 
holm, is  also  just  completed. 

—  The  statues,  bust?  and  objects  otvtrtu^  gathered 
in  the  Cottiogham  Museum,  in  London,  have  been 
recently  sold  at  auction,  and  brought  large  prices. 
It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  unique  and  valu- 
able collections  in  the  kingdom. 

—  An  interesting  paper  was  recently  read  before 
the  London  Statistical  Society,  on  the  duration  of 
life  among  the  clergy.  The  fiicts  showed  a  very 
favorable  duration  of  life  among  the  clergy.  The 
clergy  of  rural  districts  have  an  advantage  of  more 
than  two  years  over  those  of  cities  and  towns,  and 
the  married  of  more  than  five  years  over  the 
unmarried.  The  duration  of  life  among  the  clergy 
in  the  last  three  centuries  appears  to  have 
been  remarkably  steady,  with  signs  of  recent 
improvement,  I'hc  last  table  of  the  series  con- 
trasted the  average  age  at  death  of  popes,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops  of  the  Established  Ctiurch  and 
Romish  saints.  The  popes,  being  appointed  venr 
late  in  life,  attained  the  greatest  mean  age,  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  English  archbishops  and  bishops  by 
alx>ut  a  year — the  latter  surviving  the  Romish  saints 
by  about  two  years.  I'his  abbreviation  of  life  in 
the  case  of  the  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar, 
may  probably  be  attributed  in  part  to  celibacy,  ia 
part  to  the  ascetic  practices  to  which  some  of  them 
were  addicted. 

—  Sydney  Smith  discourses  thus  on  puns :— **  They 
are,  I  believe,  what  I  have  denominated  them — the 
wit  of  words.  They  are  exactly  the  same  to  words 
which  wit  is  to  ideas,  and  consist  in  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  relations  in  language.  A  pun,  to  be  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  should  contain  two  distinct  mean- 
ings; the  one  common  and  obvious,  the  other  more 
remote ;  and  in  the  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of 
the  relation  between  these  two  sets  of  words,  and 
in  the  surprise  which  that  relation  excites,  the 
pleasure  of  a  pun  consists.  Miss  Hamilton,  in  a 
Dook  on  education,  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  so 
very  neglectful  that  he  could  never  be  brought  to 
read  the  word  patriarchB;  but  whenever  he  met 
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with  U»  be  always  pronounced  it  partri^ea,  A 
friend  of  the  writer  observed  to  her,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  mere  piece  of  negligence, 
for  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  boy,  in  calling  them 
nartrid<^s,  was  making  game  of  the  patriarch*. 
Now,  here  are  two  dii»tinct  meanings  contained  in 
the  eame  phrase:  for  to  make  game  of  the  patri- 
archs 14  to  laugh  at  them ;  or  to  make  game  of 
them  i<«,  by  a  very  extravagant  and  laughable  sort 
of  ignorance  of  words,  to  rank  them  among  pheas- 
anU>,  partridge^,  and  otiicr  6uch  delicacies,  which  the 
law  takes  under  it.**  protection  and  calls  game;  and 
the  whole  pleasure  derived  from  this  pun  consists 
in  the  discovery  that  two  such  meanings  are  refera- 
ble to  one  form  of  expression.*' 

—  Mr.  Cunningham  tells  several  amusing  aneo- 
dot<!!S  in  his  *'  Handb«Jok  of  Modern  f^ondon.**  One 
is  of  Dr.  South,  whose  habit  of  punning  in  the  pul- 
pit is  well  known.  VVheu  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  Merchant  Tailors*  Company,  he  took  for  the  text 
of  his  inauguration  sermon  the  words^  "^  rnn- 
nant  of  all  ^hull  bo  saved."  In  a  Bible  printed  at 
Stationery  Hall,  in  the  year  1C32,  and  still  shown 
there,  the  important  oniission  of  the  word  not  in 
the  seventh  comniaudmcnt^  which  is  printed,  "  Thou 
thalt  commit  adultery,**  brought  down  Laud*s  anger 
on  the  Compony,  and  tlie  infliction  of  a  heavy  hne 
for  the  immorality  of  the  precept.  A  leas  st>rions 
mistake  is  thus  narrated :  "  The  City  was  commonly 
called  Cockaigne.  The  name  Cockney — a  spoilt  or 
effeminate  boy — one  cockered  and  spoilt — is  gene- 
rally  applied  to  neojdc  born  within  the  sound  of 
the  bells  of  St  Mary-le-B«)w.  When  a  female  Cock- 
ney wos  informed  that  Iwrley  did  not  grow,  but 
that  it  was  spun  by  housewives  in  the  country,  *I 
knew  as  much,*  said  the  Cockney,  *for  one  may  see 
the  threads  hanging  out  of  the  ends  thereof.*  ** 

—  Fenelon*s  Telemachus^  which  has  long  since 
been  translate<l  into  all  the  European  languages^ 
but  which  had  never  been  rendered  into  any  £a8t> 
ern  tongue,  is  juat  being  published  in  llebrew,  in 
Posen,  (l*ru5«ian  Polaiui)  This  edition  is  especially 
intended  for  the  Jews  of  Russia,  and  the  publisher, 
M.  Samniter,  has  obtained  permission  from  Nicholas 
to  import  into  his  dominions  as  many  copies  as  he 
can  sell,  free  of  all  duty. 

—  The  Library  of  the  Paris  Observatory  has  just 
received  a  valuable  addition  to  its  scientific  cata- 
logue. When  Lalande,  the  French  astronomer,  died 
in  1807,  he  left  a  vast  number  of  manuscripts  to  be 
divided  among  his  numerous  heirs.  One  of  his  de- 
Bcendants^  an  officer  in  the  army,  has  been  for  a  long 
time  engaged  in  attempting  to  get  these  manuscripts 
together  again.  In  this  attempt  he  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, and  has  made  a  present  of  the  whole,  form- 
ing thirty-six  volumes^  to  M.  Arago.  The  latter, 
fearing  that  they  misht  again  become  separated, 
has,  in  his  turn,  caused  them  to  be  deposited  at  the 
Observatory. 

—  Miss  Martineau's  opinion  of  Dr.  Paley  is  thus 
expressed  in  her  new  history :— "  One  of  the  Cam- 
bndge  men  who  opposed  Home  Tooke*8  having  his 


degree  in  1T7I,  vm  Mey,  tben-a  tator  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Paley  died  first,  in  1805,  having  die- 
tinguished  himself  in  a  very  different  line.  He  wm 
tio  clear  and  strong  an  advocate  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience  to  have  any 
chance,  in  those  days  of  high  preferment ;  and  he 
rose  no  higher  in  the  Church  than  the  sub  deanery 
of  Lincoln.  He  was  a  clear- headed  man,  who  could 
say  at  will  exactly  what  he  thought;  and  that 
talent,  at  a  time  when  the  solemn  pomposity  of 
Johnson's  imitators  began  to  be  wearisome,  obtained 
for  Paley  a  reputation  as  a  thinker,  which  the  lapst 
of  half  a  century  has  shown  to  be  very  far  beyond  nis 
deserts.  He  was  clear,  but  not  deep ;  strong,  bat 
not  oomprehensive;  orderly,  but  not  elevated.  Tlie 
subjects  he  attempted — as  in  his  Moral  and  Politicsl 
Philosophy,  his  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  his 
Natural  I'heology — were  too  deep  and  too  high  for 
his  order  of  intellect ;  and  though  the  charms  of  his 
manner  and  the  clearness  of  his  method  secured  a 
long  term  of  popularity  for  these  works,  the  higher 
and  larger  thought  of  men  since  bom  has  made  as 
wonder  at  the  acceptance  so  long  given  to  Pale/s 
inadequate  definitions,  loose  reasonings,  and  low 
moral  propositions.  Utility  and  expediency  are  hit 
universal  solvent;  and  the  method  of  their  applica- 
tion in  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  morals,  pol- 
itics, society,  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  seems  as 
uncertain  as  the  principle  is  loose  and  questionable. 
They  accord  but  too  well  with  his  own  celebrated 
saying,  in  regard  to  the  profession  of  religious  belief 
— that  he  '*  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience.* 
Dr.  l^iley  died,  as  has  been  said,  very  early  in  the 
century ;  but  his  works  exerci:«ed  till  lately  so 
strong  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  statesmeii, 
divines,  and  educators,  that  he  may  be  considered  as. 
belonging  to  our  own  time,  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
ceding half  century.** 

TANcasD.  —  The  engraving  accompanying  this 
number  is  from  a  subject  contained  in  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem Delivered— one  of  the  heroes  of  which  epie 
is  Tancred,  the  companion  of  Godfrey  of  BoujUon. 
Tancrcd  was  a  Sicilian,  and  embarked  with  his 
friend,  Bohemond,  on  the  great  cruisade  in  1096, 
and  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  valor  and  dar- 
ing. He  joined  Godfrey  on  the  plains  of  Chalcedon, 
where  was  formed  the  celebrated  compaet  of  which 
Tasso  speaka  At  the  great  siege  of  Nice,  Tancred 
was  the  soul  of  the  ongngcment;  and  in  a  subse- 
quent battle  at  Dorylu'uni,  his  intrepidity  saved  the 
army  of  the  crusaders  when  surrounded  by  200,000 
Seljooks.  Tancred  also  led  the  way  in  the  long  and 
perilous  march  to  Jerusalem,  more  tlian  a  thousand 
miles.  On  reaching  the  Holy  City,  he  captured  an 
advanced  work,  which  (-till  bears  the  name  of  Tsn- 
cred'e  Tower.  His  career  in  Palestine  was  one  of 
splendid  and  incessant  triumph.  He  was  created 
Prince  of  Galilee,  and  exhibited  botli  in  his  admin- 
istrative career  and  his  military  enterprise,  the  gsl- 
lant^  disinterested,  noble  conduct  which  has  roads 
his  character  the  favorite  of  poet  and  painter  alike, 
and  his  name  the  highest  ideal  of  chivalry.  Tasso'i 
glowing  verse  has  immortalized  him,  as  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  crusades^  and  the  model  Christian  hero. 
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Wb  propose  in  this  arlicle  to  enter  od  do 
proper  diicussion  of  American  literature,  but 
merely  to  preseDt  such  an  array  of  carefully 
ABcertaiaed  and  interesting  facts,  nith  brief 
and  hastily  written  but  deliberately  formed 
opinions,  as  will  guide  the  intelligent  reader 
to  a  just  estimate  of  the  general  intellectual 
activity  in  the  United  States ;  reserving  for 
a  separate  article  on  account  of  the  books 
that  have  recently  issued  from  the  American 
press.  We  have  been  over  the  field  with 
some  care,  having  in  the  last  feir  montba 
eumined  with  more  or  lets  atteuUoa  a  larger 
number  of  American  books,  in  the  various 


•"HeProBeWrilertor America.  WithaSurvej 

of  the  Intellectual  Hiatory,  Condition,  and  Profpecta 
of  the  Countr;."  fir  Rarui  Willmot  OriBWold  1 
roL  8to,  pp.  C>B2.  Fourth  editlMl.  London:  Rldi- 
■id  Bentley,  1819. 

"Tho  Poetaand  Poetr;  of  America,  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Centiiry."  By  Bufua  Willmot 
OtiiWDld.  I  voL  Sro,  pp.  GEO.  Eleveodi  edition. 
Pbitadelphia :  A.  Flatt,  ISfil, 

"Tba  Female  Poet*  of  America."  By  RoAh 
Willmot  Oriswold.  1  vol.  Svo,  pp.  400.  Seoond 
edition.     Philodelpbia :  H.  0.  Baird,  ISfiO. 

"Ue  la  Liltfrature  et  dea  Hommee  de  Letlrea 
dei  Btata-ITniB  d'Ameriqae."  Par  Eugin^  A  Tail, 
aateni  do  la  Notice  lar  lea  Indteni  de  rAmerique 
duNord.    Evci,pp.ei7.    Paris  1B4I. 
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deparlmentt  of  literalure,  than  n  majority  of 
our  readers  will  be  apt  to  believe  were  ever 
written.  The  library  of  the  British  Museum 
contains  an  immense  number  of  American 
Histories,  Biographiea,  Reviews,  dec,  and  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  what  with  more 
propriety  may  be  called  American  Literature, 
though  the  privilege  that  we  enjoy,  while 
occupied  with  these  pages,  of  consulting  a 
library  in  which  there  are  thirteen  thousand 
works  composed  iu  the  United  States,  leaves 
on  our  mind  an  impression  that  Mr.  Paniui 
might,  with  some  advantage  to  British  stn- 
deots,  suggest  the  bestowal  of  a  few  hundred 
guineas  more  on  the  speculation,  the  poetry, 
romance,  and  Gesthetical  dissertation  of  the 
cultivators  of  their  language  across  the  At- 

We  cannot  but  think,  despite  the  contrary 
judgment  of  some  wise  persons  who  have  de- 
bated this  point,  that  the  distinct  history  of 
the  American  mind  should  be  commenced, 
far  back,  in  the  limes  of  the  first  Puritans  in 
New  England.  There  is  a  national  character 
ia  America  ;  it  is  seen,  very  decided  and 
strongly  marked,  in  the  free  northern  States  ; 
and  making  every  proper  allowance  for  the 
Dutch  elemeat  and  iJa  uk&'Qin^c»\a.'^'^'^>3^ 
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that  nalional  character  was  born  in  England, 
cast  out  from  thence  because  it  was  not  agree- 
able to  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  has 
remained  until  now»  unchanged  in  its  essen- 
tials, where  it  first  found  a  home,  in  the  area 
of  civilization  ever  widening  from  the  British 
settleihents  on  this  continent.  The  history 
of  American  literature  begins  in  the  good  old 
days  of  the  Dudleys,  the  Cottons,  Nortons, 
and  Mathers,  or  earlier  still,  in  those  of  John 
Milton,  who  has  been  claimed  as  the  "  most 
American  author  that  ever  lived."  And  with 
justice.  For  what  had  that  stem  and  sub- 
lime intelligence  in  common  with  kingly  dom- 
ination, or  hierarchical  despotism,  against  both 
of  which  he  made  "  all  Europe  ring  from  side 
to  side  "  ?  And  are  not  his  immortal  books 
on  State  and  Church  polities  the  very  fixed 
and  undecaying  expression  of  the  American 
ideas  on  these  subjects  ? 

Philosophers. — Before  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  America  had  but  one  great 
man  in  philosophy  ;  but  that  one  was  illus- 
trious. From  the  days  of  Plato  there  has 
been  no  life  of  more  simple  and  imposing 
grandeur  than  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
who,  while  living  as  a  missionary  at  North- 
ampton, then  on  the  confines  of  civilization, 
set  up  his  propositions,  which  have  remained 
as  if  they  were  mountains  of  solid  crystal  in 
the  centre  of  the  world.  We  need  not  re- 
peat the  praises  of  Edwards,  by  Robert  Hall, 
Mackintosh,  Stewart,  Chalmers,  and  the  other 
great  thinkers  of  Britain  and  of  the  Conti- 
nent, who  have  admitted  the  amazing  sub- 
tlety and  force  of  his  understanding.  In 
America,  his  doctrines  were  constantly  dis- 
cussed among  theologians,  but  until  the 
present  generation  he  had  scarcely  a  disciple 
or  an  antagonist  deserving  of  much  consider- 
ation. Of  writers  now  living  who  have  treated 
with  most  ability  and  earnestness  his  Doctrine 
of  the  Will,  we  may  mention  Dr.  Day,  late 
President  of  Yale  College,  Professor  Tappan 
of  New  York,  Professor  Upham  of  Maine, 
and  Professor  Bledsoe  of  Louisiana;  but 
there  are  many  others  who  have  written  with 
acuteness  against  the  g^eat  necessitarian,  or 
in  his  defence. 

The  text-books  of  the  old  country — the 
works  of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  or  those 
of  Locke,  were  used  commonly  in  the  schools, 
and  for  fifty  years  there  was  scarcely  a  pre- 
tence of  originality  or  independence ;  but  in 
1829,  the  late  James  Marsh,  then  President 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  republished, 
with  a  masterly  Preliminary  Essay,  the  Aids 
to  Reflection,  by  Coleridge,  which  was  des- 
tined in  the  United  States  to  have  an  infla- 


ence  altogether  more  powerful  than  it  has  had 
in  England  ;  and  soon  after  was  commenced 
the  propagation  of  the  Franco-German  phi- 
losophy, in  translations  of  its  leading  exposi- 
tions, and  the  composition  of  original  works, 
which,  in  number  and  character,  now  consti- 
tute a  philosophical  literature,  many-sided 
indeed,  but  abounding  in  able  and  ingenious 
dissertations  on  the  chief  points  which  have 
interest  in  the  modem  schools. 

We  have  space  only  for  a  sort  of  catalogue 
raisonne  of  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous 
living  writers  in  this  department.  Professor 
Upham,  of  Bowdoin  College,  is  known  to  the 
religious  world  by  "Memoirs  of  Madame 
Guy  on,"  and  other  works  illustrating  a  belief 
in  Christian  perfection,  and  as  the  translator 
of  "  Jahn*s  Biblical  Antiquities."  His  meta- 
physical productions  consist  of  a  '*  Philoso- 
phical and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will ;" 
"  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  embracing 
the  two  Departments  of  the  Intellect  and  the 
Sensibilities ;"  the  same  work  abridged  ;  and 
"  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Men- 
tal Action."  These  works  have  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  are  very  largely  used  as 
text-books.  They  are,  in  the  main,  eclectic 
and  Anglo- Scottish,  but  have  some  original 
and  striking  views,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  sensibilities,  in  his  chapters  concerning 
which  he  discusses  very  amply  and  clearly 
the  distinctions  between  the  intellectual  and 
sensitive  parts  of  our  nature.  Professor  C. 
S.  Henry,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  an  accomplished  scholar,  whose  first 
considerable  work  was  a  "  Compendium  of 
Christian  Antiquities,"  is  best  known  by  an 
"Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy," 
from  the  French,  with  additions,  and  a  trans- 
lation, with  commentaries,  of  "  Cousin's 
Elements  of  Psychology."  In  all  his  writ- 
ings he  agrees  with  Cousin.  Henry  P. 
Tappan,  D.D.,  is  the  author  of  an  admira- 
ble "  System  of  Logic,"  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  "  Introductory  View  of  Philosophy  in 
General,  and  a  Preliminary  View  of  the 
Reason ;"  the  most  able  and  satisfactory 
reply  that  has  ever  appeared  to  the  doc- 
trines of  "  Edwards  on  the  Will ;"  a  volume 
on  "  University  Education,"  and  many  im- 
portant papers  in  the  reviews.  S.  S.  Sch- 
mucker,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Get- 
tysburg, in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  voluminous 
writer  in  metaphysics  and  theology,  and  is 
noticed  hero  chiefly  for  his  "  Psychology,  or 
Elements  of  a  new  System  of  Mental  Phi- 
losophy on  the  Basis  of  Consciousness  and 
Common  Sense."  What  is  "new"  in  this 
work  is  rather  in  classification  and  terminol- 
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ogy  than  speculation.  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
lUucb,  a  favorite  pupil  of  Daub,  of  Heidel- 
berg, was  President  of  a  college  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  a  few 
years  ago,  soon  after  publishing  his  "Psy- 
chology, or  View  of  the  Human  Soul,  in- 
cluding Anthropology."  He  was  a  transcen- 
dentalist  of  the  school  of  Hegel,  and  a  man 
of  genius.  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  of 
Auburn,  published  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  the  most  important  systematic  treatise 
that  has  yet  appeared  from  the  American 
press  in  this  department,  under  the  title  of 
"  Rational  Psychology."  The  style  is  inele- 
gant and  difficult,  but  the  work  displays  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  of  its 
recent  literature,  especially  in  Germany, 
where  the  author  received  his  education,  and 
his  characteristic  principles.  His  strongest 
position  is,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  con- 
structing, a  priorif  pure  forms  in  pure  space ; 
that  is,  that  after  perception,  we  can  form 
in  space  general  images,  not  having  the  qual- 
ities of  particular  bodies — a  position  of 
Brown  against  Berkeley  and  Stewart,  but 
never  so  powerfully  presented  as  in  this  trea- 
tise by  Dr.  Hickok.  No  American  writer  in 
this  field  has  enjoyed  so  great  a  popularity 
as  Dr.  Way  land.  President  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Of  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science  " 
nearly  60,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  his 
book  on  the  ''  Limitations  of  Human  Respon- 
sibility" has  had  much  influence  on  opinions. 
The  chief  feature  of  his  system  is  an  attempt 
to  harmonize  the  intellectual  with  the  moral ; 
he  has  perhaps  suggested  no  new  principles, 
disclosed  no  new  motives>  but  he  has  clearly 
defined  the  limits  and  positions  of  subjects  in 
which  indistinctness  is  equivalent  to  uncer- 
tainty. Mr.  George  Ripley,  who  now  con- 
ducts the  literary  department  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  contributed  largely  to  the 
spread  of  French  eclecticism,  by  his  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Philosopical  Miscellanies  of 
Cousin,  Jouffroy,  and  Constant ; "  and  by  a 
book  addressed  to  Andrews  Norton  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  transcendentalists,  as  well  as  by 
various  profound  discussions  in  the  "  Boston 
Christian  Examiner,"  he  displayed  capacities 
which  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  in  that 
party.  He  has  since  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  philo- 
sophical Socialism. 

The  school  of  Boston  transcendentalists 
began  to  attract  attention  about  twenty  years 
ago.  Its  apostles,  Ripley,  Emerson,  Parker, 
and  Brownsoiiy  were  then  in  the  Unitarian 
ministry,  which  all — except  Parker,  who  re- 
emres  but  a  doabtfnl  recognition  in  the  de* 


nomination — have  since  left.  Brownson  has 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  rest  have 
taken,  we  presume,  to  more  congenial  pur- 
suits. The  writings  of  Emerson  are  too  well 
known  in  England  to  require  characteriza- 
tion; his  brilliant  sentences,  if  they  some- 
times fail  of  illustration  by  the  processes  of 
logic,  have  always  a  ready  and  facile  inter- 
preter in  the  spirit,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  read  places  him,  in  position  as  well 
as  by  right  of  genius,  among  the  foremost 
priests  of  the  new  age.  Theodore  Parker  in 
many  respects  agrees  with  him,  but  he  will 
never  attain  to  his  repose  or  power.  Dr. 
Walker,  Professor  of  Pnilosophy  in  Harvard 
College,  though  classed  among  transcenden- 
talists, is  rather  a  party  by  himself.  A  new 
man,  having  many  affinities  with  the  Boston 
school,  is  Henry  James,  of  New  York,  author 
of  a  volume  printed  last  year  under  the  title 
of  "  Moralism  and  Christianity."  In  what 
he  has  given  to  the  world  he  has  displayed 
so  independent  a  spirit,  so  pure  a  method, 
such  expansive  humanity,  and  such  ample 
resources  of  learning,  as  constitute  him  a 
teacher  of  the  highest  rank,  and  justify  the 
most  confident  expectations  of  his  distinction 
hereafter.  We  understand  he  intends  soon 
to  publish  a  new  volume,  in  which  he  will 
discuss  the  "Symbolism  of  Property,  De- 
mocracy and  its  issues,  the  Harmony  of  Na- 
ture and  Revelation,  the  Past  and  Future 
Churches,"  and  perhaps  include  his  original 
and  powerful  articles  from  the  Tribune,  on 
the  "  Institution  of  Marriage." 

Opposed  to  all  these  writers  we  have  last 
mentioned  is  Mr.  Bowen,  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review,  who  appears,  from  his 
"  Critical  Essays  on  Speculative  Philosophy," 
to  be  a  general  receiver  of  the  principles  of 
Locke,  as  modified  by  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophical discovery.  Professor  Tayler  Lewis, 
of  Union  College,  who  has  edited  Plato  Con- 
tra Atfieos,  is  now  engaged  on  a  translation 
of  all  the  works  of  Plato. 

Philosophers  and  Theologians. — There  are 
some  writers  distinguished  alike  in  philoso- 
phy and  in  religion,  or  occupying  a  middle 
ground  which  has  no  name.  Edwards  was  a 
type  of  the  first  class,  and  perhaps  Emmons 
also,  the  most  invincible  theological  gladiator 
of  the  last  generation,  who  extended  Berke- 
ley's principle  of  an  immediate  divine  agency 
in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world, 
to  the  same  comprehensive  and  absolute 
efficiency  in  intelligence.  In  the  latter  class 
the  most  conspicuous  American  is  Chaiv^vw^^ 
nor  let  it  be  deemed  wi  ^«v«^  Iwvvj  ^^x» 
leads  ttt  for  a  momexit  U>  ^oxi^AKt  ^8A^«t\% 
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and  Channing  together.  Edwards  conformed 
his  hfe  to  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  his 
genius,  and  as  much  as  Channing  dissented 
from,  nay  abhorred,  some  parts  of  his  theol- 
ogy, he  readily  apprehended  the  truth  of 
his  theory  of  beauty,  which  has  been  the 
germ  of  so  much  of  the  fine  speculation  of 
more  modem  times,  and  saw  how  harmonious 
were  his  walk  and  conversation  with  his 
philosophy.  They  were  alike  in  person,  of 
the  same  stature,  the  same  spiritual  pres- 
ence, graceful  manners,  and  fragile  constitu- 
tion ;  they  shrank  with  the  same  sensitive 
delicacy  from  the  turbulence  and  grossness 
of  the  world;  they  were  both  men  of  the 
closet,  both  earnest  in  their  search  after 
truth,  both  sincere  in  their  worship  of  God 
and  love  of  men.  But  one  accepted  for  doc- 
trine only  results  of  the  closest  induction, 
while  the  other  followed  the  law  of  con- 
sciousness. How  happy  for  the  world  if  the 
law  were  interpreted  alike  by  all  men,  and 
in  all  bore  such  fruits!  With  the  venerable 
heresy  that  God  is  honored  by  dishonoring 
the  greatest  of  his  creations  which  we  can 
even  in  a  degree  comprehend,  Dr.  Channing 
had  no  sympathy.  He  felt  that  every  good 
attribute  of  man  was  a  substantial  glory  of 
God,  and  so  found  better  employment  than 
in  diligently  making  himself  sad  about  the 
depravity  of  his  race.  De  Tocqueville  has  a 
chapter  on  the  leaning  to  pantheism  in  dem- 
ocratic nations,  and  the  thought  may  have 
been  suggested  by  tlie  Unitarian  writer  on 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  If  Channing 
held  views  on  this  subject  tending  to  the  de- 
cay of  adoration,  he  never  apprehended  such 
a  consequence.  His  warmest  friends  and 
eulogists  admit  that  he  was  wanting  in  ca- 
pacity for  metaphysical  analysis  and  in  logi- 
cal acuteness.  In  the  whirl  and  tumult  of 
this  busy  and  distracted  age  the  Americans 
would  remember  the  sun  itself  only  while 
arranging  gas  lights  by  which  to  continue 
their  occupations,  and  a  great  man  is  rarely 
spoken  of  among  them  after  the  installation 
of  his  successor.  There  was  about  Chan- 
ning, however,  such  real  greatness,  he  com- 
manded so  much  sympathy  as  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  loftiest  spirit  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
so  connected  with  the  present  as  a  prophet, 
that  be  may  be  regarded  as  more  than  any 
one  else  an  exception  to  this  humiliating 
truth.  Still,  ever  since  his  death  his  fame 
has  been  decaying,  and  it  will  soon  cease  in 
any  degree  to  obstruct  tbe  retrospective 
ghDces  of  his  countrymen.  Similar  to 
uhaDDing,  in  some  respects,  is  Dr.  Orville 
Dewey ;  and  here   we  must  mention  Dr. 


Bushnell,  who  is  remarkable  for  his  powerful 
instincts  and  strange  incapacity  to  reason. 

Theologians. — In  no  other  department  is 
American  literature  so  rich  as  in  that  of 
theology  and  religion.  It  would  be  curious 
to  pass  a  month  m  the  perusal  of  those  three 
hundred  and  eighty  works  by  Cotton  Mather, 
of  which  not  half-a-dozen  have  been  reprint- 
ed since  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
though  they  abound  almost  as  much  as  old 
Burton's  Anatomy  in  curious  learning,  and 
are  frequently  eloquent  or  ingenious.  We 
have  looked  through  many  of  his  discourses 
and  letters,  as  well  as  his  immense  folio  on 
the  **  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England," 
his  "Essays  to  Do  Good,"  "Student  and 
Preacher,'  &c.,  and  cannot  help  thinking  that 
with  all  his  weaknesses,  vanities,  and  absurr 
dities,  he  is  underrated,  and  deserving  of  at 
least  a  partial  exhumation.  The  New  Eng- 
landers  are  directing  attention  to  their  Puri- 
tan "Fathers;"  and  we  see  in  the  latest 
journals  from  Boston  advertisements  of  an 
edition,  in  six  volumes;  of  the  writings  of  the 
"  learned  and  renowned  Thomas  Shepherd,*' 
one  of  Mather's  contemporaries.  We  hope  it 
will  be  followed  by  a  selection  of  the  most  rare, 
practical,  and  curious  compositions  of  Mather 
himself,  who  must  always  stand  out  more 
distinctly  and  largely  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can of  his  times.  The  teachers  of  religion, 
whether  metaphysical  theologians.  Biblical 
criiics,  or  sermonizers,  to  whom  the  present 
generation  is  wont  to  listen,  are  Edwards,  the 
elder  and  the  younger,  Bellamy,  Hopkins, 
D wight,  (a  grandson  of  the  great  necessi- 
tarian,) Emmons,  (a  Boanerges  more  grim  and 
hardly  less  powerful  than  his  master  of 
Geneva,)  Samuel  Davies,  Ashbel  Green,  John 
M.  Mason,  Daniel  A.  Clarke,  Edward  Pay- 
son,  the  Wares,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Alexander, 
all  of  whom  are  dead — the  last,  at  a  great 
age,  within  a  few  weeks — and  the  living 
lights  of  the  churches,  Leonard  Woods,  (who, 
after  having  been  half  a  century  professor  of 
theology  at  Andover,  has  just  published  a 
collection  of  his  works  in  five  large  volumes,) 
Lyman  Beccher,  (who  is  now  printing  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  writings,)  Moses  Stuart, 
Charles  Hodge,  Addison  Alexander,  Albert 
Barnes,  George  Bush,  Andrews  Norton, 
William  R.  Williams,  Professor  Park,  Pro- 
fessor Hacket,  Professor  Sears,  Professor 
Ripley,  Professor  M'Clintock,  Professor 
Schaf,  <&c. ;  all  but  two  or  three  of  whom  are 
voluminous  as  well  as  very  learned  and  able 
writers.  / 

In  this  list  it  will  be  observed  that  we 
\  have  mentioned  no  member  of  the  Episeopal 
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Church ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Ame- 
rican branch  of  the  English  Establishment 
has  never  furnished  a  man  of  first-rate  abili- 
ties, or  one  whose  writings  have  in  them  the 
elements  of  enduring   life.     Bishop   White 
did  not  lack  much  of  being  an  exception ;  he 
certainly  was  in  all  respects  a  most  respecta- 
ble person  ;  but  his  distinction  was  rather  in 
affairs  than  in   authorship.     The  late  Dr. 
Jarvis  was  learned  in  ecclesijistical  history  ; 
the  two  Bishops  Onderdonk  (one  of  whom 
was  deposed  and  the  other  suspended  a  few 
years  ago  for  licentiousness)  are  clever  men. 
Dr.   Seabury  is  a  sharp   but  not  a  strong 
dialectician  ;  Bishops  M'llvaine,  Potter,  and 
Hopkins,  are  industrious  and  sensible  divines ; 
Bishop  Doane,  Bishop  Burgess,  Dr.  Hawks, 
(one  of  the  most  impressively  brilliant  and 
graceful  of  modern  pulpit  orators,)  Dr.  Hook- 
er, and   some  others,  are  men  of  decided 
talents  ;  but  we  do  not  find  among  them  nil 
any  one  to  be  compared  with  a  dozen  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church — to  Dr.  Williams  in  the 
Baptist,  or  Andrews  Norton  in  the  Unitarian 
denomination.     The  dearth  of  eminent  cnpa- 
cities  is  still  more  noticeable  among  the  Ro- 
man   Catholics.      Archbishop   Hughes  (an 
Irishman  by  birth)  is  a  noisy,  impudent,  and 
superficial,  but  tolerably  shrewd  demagogue ; 
Dr.  Ryder's  claims  to  distinction  rest  on  a 
few  discourses  in  which  he  denies  that  Lord 
Bacon  was  "  in  any  sense  a  great  man,"  sneers 
at  the  inductive  method  as  ridiculous,  and 
asserts  that  **  the  Church  "  was  never  un- 
friendly to  the  march  of  science  or  the  free- 
dom  of    thought ;    and  Bishop    Kendrick, 
though  he  has  filled  several  cumbrous  octa- 
vos with  decent  Latin,  has  done  nothing  to 
preserve  his  name,  except  in  the  lists  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.     Brownson,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  is  but  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  theological  Swiss  guard. 

Sociologists. — In  vindication  of  that  phi- 
losophy of  society  of  which  Charles  Fourier 
was  the  founder,  there  are  several  American 
writers  of  decided  talent.  We  can  here  but 
refer  to  Parke  Godwin,  (the  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Bryant,)  Horace  Greeley,  (editor  in  chief  of 
the  Tribune,  and  author  of  '*  Hints  towards 
Reforms,"  a  "  Sketch  of  his  last  Summer's 
Residence  in  Europe,"  and  some  other  works,) 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Albert  Brisbane,  and  John 
L.  Dwight. 

Political  Economists, — In  Political  Econo- 
my, America  is  represented  by  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  original  writers  of  the 
age,  Henry  C.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia.  His 
works  are  not  yet  much  known  in  England, 


though  they  have  been  favorably  reviewed 
in  Blackwood,  the  Athenceum,  and  other 
journals ;  but  in  France  they  furnished  the 
late  M.  Bastiat  with  his  leading  ideas,  and 
translations  have  made  them  familiar  in  other 
parts  of  the  Continent.  His  theory  of  rents 
is  regarded  as  a  complete  demojistration  that 
the  popular  views  derived  from  Ricardo  are 
erroneous,  and  on  the  subject  of  Protection 
he  is  generally  confessed  to  be  the  master 
thinker  of  his  country.  The  Rev.  Calvin 
Colton,  who  formerly  resided  some  time  in 
London,  has  within  a  few  months  published 
an  able  work  defending  a  high  tariff,  under 
the  title  of  **  Public  Economy  for  the  United 
States ;"  and  Dr.  Wayland,  the  late  Condy 
Raguet,  and  the  ex-Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Mr.  Walker,  have  been  prominent  ad- 
vocates of  Free-Trade. 

Historians. — Among  the    historians  who 
have  attained  a  high  and  deserved  reputation 
in  the  United  States  within  the  lust  few  years, 
wo  are  inclined  to  yield  the  first  place  to 
George  Bancroft.     His  great  work  on  the 
"  History  of  the  United  States  "  has  been 
brouQrht  down  from  the  commencement  of 
American  colonization  to  the  opening  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  to  which  subject  it  is 
understood  that  he  intends  devoting  the  three 
succeeding  volumes.     His  researches  in  the 
public  offices  of  England,  while  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  have  brought  to  light  a  great  mass  of 
documentary  evidence  on  the  antecedents  and 
course  of  the  Revolution,  which  have  not  yet 
been  made  public.   With  his  critical  sagacity 
in  sifting  evidence,  his  hound-like  instinct  in 
scenting  every  particle  of  testimony  that  can 
lead  him  on  the  right  track,  and  his  plastic 
skill  in  moulding  the  most  confused  and  dis- 
cordant materials  into  a  compact,  symmetri- 
cal, and  truthful  narrative,  he  cannot  fail  to 
present  the  story  of  that  great  historical 
drama  with  a  freshness,  accuracy,  and  artis- 
tic beauty,  worthy  of  the  immortal  events 
which  it  commemorates.     Mr.  Bancroft  is 
now  exclusively  occupied  in  the  completion 
of  this  work.    He  pursues  it  with  the  drudg- 
ing fidelity  of  a  mechanical  laborer,  combined 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  and  the  com- 
prehensive wisdom  of  a  statesman.     With 
strong  social  tastes,  he  gives  little  time  to 
society.     His  favorite  post  is  in  his  library, 
where  he  labors  the  live -long  day  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  artist.  Nulla  dies  sine 
linea.     His  experience  in  political  and  diplo- 
matic life,  no  less  than  his  rare  and  generous 
culture,  and  his  singular  union  of  the  highest 
mental  faculties,  eu«ibW  >»  \a  ^^^v^  ^ic&ft. 
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confidence  that  this  work  will  be  reckoned 
among  the  genuine  mas ler- pieces  of  historical 
genius.  The  volumes  of  the  "  History  of 
the  United  States  "  already  published  are 
well  known  to  intelligent  readers  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  compact  brevity  of  state- 
ment, their  torse  and  vigorous  diction,  their 
brilliant  panoramic  views,  and  the  boldness 
and  grace  of  their  sketches  of  personal  char- 
acter. A  still  higher  praise  may  be  awarded 
to  this  history  for  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
clings  to  the  dominant  and  inspirinp^  idea  of 
which  it  records  the  development  Whoever 
reads  it,  without  comprehending  the  stand- 
point of  the  author,  is  liable  to  disappoint- 
ment. For  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a 
mere  narrative  of  events,  the  preference  may 
be  given  to  the  productions  of  far  inferior 
authors.  But  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  epic 
in  prose  of  the  triumph  of  freedom.  This 
noble  principle  is  considered  by  Mr.  Bancroft 
as  an  essential  attribute  of  the  soul,  neces- 
sarily asserting  itself  in  proportion  to  the 
spiritual  supremacy  which  has  been  achieved. 
The  history,  then,  is  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  progress  of  freedom,  as  an  out- 
birth  of  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  soul. 
It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  remarkable 
chapters  on  the  Massachusetts  Pilgrims,  the 
Pennsylvania  Quakers,  and  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians,  were  written ;  and  their  full 
urport,  their  profound  significance,  can  only 
e  appreciated  by  readers  whose  minds  pos- 
sess at  least  the  seeds  of  sympathy  with  this 
sublime  philosophy.  The  chapter  on  the 
.Quakers  is  a  pregnant  psychological  treatise. 
Sparkling  all  over  with  the  electric  lights  of 
a  rich  humanitarian  philosophy,  it  invests  the 
theologic  visions  of  Fox  and  Barclay  with 
a  radiance  and  beauty  which  have  been  ill 
preserved  in  the  formal  and  lifeless  organic 
systems  of  their  successors.  The  parallel  run 
by  the  historian  between  William  Penn  and 
John  Locke  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
productions  of  his  peculiar  genius.  Original, 
subtle,  suggestive,  crowded  with  matter  and 
frugal  of  words,  it  brings  out  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  spiritual  and  mechanical 
schools  in  the  persons  of  two  of  their  "  repre- 
sentative men,''  with  a  breadth  and  reality 
which  is  seldom  found  in  philosophical  por- 
traitures. Mr.  Bancroft  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  Unitarian  clergyman  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  born  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  with 
dIstiDguisbed  honors,  before  he  had  completed 
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his  fifteenth  year.  Soon  after  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  continued  his  studies  at  the  Ger- 
man Universities,  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try  just  before  the  attainment  of  his  majority. 
Devoting  himself  for  several  years  to  literary 
and  educational  pursuits,  he  acquired  a  bril- 
liant reputation  as  a  poet,  critic,  and  essayist ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period,  entering  the 
career  of  politics,  he  has  signalized  himself 
by  his  attachment  to  democratic  ideas,  and 
the  eloquence  and  force  with  which  on  all 
occasions  he  has  sustained  the  principles  with 
the  prevalence  of  which  he  identifies  the 
progress  of  humanity. 

The  reputation  of  William  H.  Prescott  as 
an  elegant  historian  is  well  known  to  British 
scholars.  His  works  have  been  translated 
into  several  of  the  continental  languages,  and 
have  received  a  cordial  tribute  of  admiration 
from  eminent  critics  in  various  departments, 
including  men  of  no  less  dissimilar  pursuits 
and  tastes  than  Humboldt  and  Hallam.  Mr. 
Prescott  is  an  indefatigable  student.  Labor- 
ing under  the  disadvantage  of  a  partial  loss 
of  sight,  while  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
his  elaborate  histories  he  has  shown  an  iron 
perseverance  rarely  equalled  in  the  records 
of  literary  labor,  and  an  almost  incredible 
extent  of  research,  reminding  us  of  the  as- 
tonishing diligence  of  Gibbon  or  Niebuhr. 
He  is  not  a  profound  thinker ;  he  seldom 
descends  below  the  surface  ;  he  has  no  love 
for  the  investigation  of  first  principles.  Des- 
titute of  all  tendency  to  theory  or  to  general 
views,  he  is  never  lost  in  the  region  of  specu- 
lative ideas.  His  mind  is  singularly  free 
from  the  transcendental  element.  Nor  is  his 
imagination  either  plastic  or  suggestive.  His 
sympathies  are  languid,  and  not  cold,  but 
lukewarm.  He  is  never  fired  into  a  generous 
enthusiasm  in  the  contemplation  of  a  noble 
act.  He  looks  at  the  whole  field  of  history 
with  a  certain  scholastic  and  gentlemanly 
indifference,  without  permitting  the  serenity 
of  his  good  breeding  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
thrill  of  passion.  Hence,  he  is  after  all  a 
mere  collector  of  facts — a  polished  and 
charming  story-teller — a  graceful  showman 
of  the  scenes  of  grand  historic  achievements 
— a  lively  and  courteous  cicerone,  whose 
knowledge  of  details  is  rivalled  only  by  the 
smooth  facility  of  his  descriptions.  His  style 
is  doubtless  admirable,  in  its  kind — finished 
with  dainty  elaboration — clear  and  limpid  as 
the  gentlest  rivulet  which  winds  gracefully 
through  a  quiet  New  England  valley — redo- 
lent of  the  choicest  literary  culture,  and  be- 
traying an  almost  affected  air  of  good  society. 
But  without  any  intellectual  muscularity. 


temperate  to  tameness,  uniformly  elegant, 
and  as  uniformly  timid — free  from  anything 
that  could  violently  impinge  on  the  most 
fastidious  tastes,  and  equally  free  from  any- 
thing that  can  touch  the  higher  sentiments 
of  our  nature  and  convert  the  field  of  history 
into  a  sublime  arena  where  great  thoughts 
and  divine  principles  struggle  for  the  mastery 
— it  soon  palls  on  the  sense  of  the  reader  with 
its  o'erhoneyed  sweets,  producing  a  profound 
impression  of  monotony,  and  a  gasping  feel- 
ing of  suffocation,  like  that  of  breathing  the 
air  of  a  close  greenhouse,  in  its  most  profuse 
luxuriance  of  winter  blossoms.  We  long  for 
one  free  native  blast  from  the  rocky  hills  in 
the  midst  of  such  costly  artificial  beauty. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  taken  the  public,  especially 
the  British  public,  by  surprise.  The  latter 
was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  advent  of 
such  a  writer  from  the  Boeotian,  commercial, 
well-to-do  New  World ;  and  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance in  the  midst  of  the  most  refined 
circles  was  nearly  as  astounding  as  would  be 
the  discovery  of  a  medieval  Gothic  temple 
in  the  backwoods  of  America. 

Jared  Sparks  can  claim  no  higher  merit 
than  that  of  a  diligent  and  careful  compiler. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  sources  of  American 
history.     Devoted  for  many  years  almost  to 
the  exclusive  study  of  the  subject — possess- 
ing a  plain,  tough,  sturdy  common  sense,  and 
without  the  slightest  particle  of  imagination 
— he  has  written  several  historical  biogra- 
phies, as  those  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and 
Gouverneur  Morris,  which  are  of  some  value 
as  works  of  reference,  but  as  models  of  his- 
torical composition  are  entirely  beneath  criti- 
cism.    Their  style  is  heavy,  lumbering,  awk- 
ward, and  has  not  even  the  negative  merit  of 
simplicity.     Often  attempting  an  ambitious 
flight,  he  makes  dire  havoc  of  all  rhetorical 
figures,  producing  admiration  for  his  intre- 
pidity at  the  expense  of  our  confidence  in 
his  taste.     In  his  selections  from  the  papers 
of  Washington,  he  has  been  guilty  of  what 
we  can  call  by  no  milder  name  than  a  flag- 
rant literary  misdemeanor.    We  allude  to  the 
frequent  substitution  of  his  own  language 
for  that  of  Washington,  under  the  pretence 
of  preparing  the  writings  of  the  latter  for 
the  public  eye.     By  this  process,  the  most 
familiar  letters  of  Washington,  written  in  the 
'freedom  of  private  friendship,  are  made  to 
assume  a  grave  and  stately  bearing,  and  elim- 
inated of  all  the  touches  of  nature,  which, 
to  a  reader  of  the  present  day,  are  of  more 
interest  than  the  whole  of  the  sententious 
wisdom  which  has  been  preserved  with  such 
scrupulous  precision.    We  protest  against 
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such  tampering  with  the  productions  of  the 
illustrious  American.  Nor  do  we  always 
wish  to  see  the  father  of  his  country  in  full 
dress.  No  doubt  Washington  had  the  heart 
of  a  man  beneath  the  gravity  of  a  states- 
man, and  the  suppression  of  tlie  little  esca- 
pades of  humor  or  petulance,  which  some- 
times occur  in  his  letters,  is  a  wretched 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

A  work  of  considerable  learning  and  re- 
search has  been  written  by  Samuel  Eliot, 
entitled  **  The  History  of  floman  Liberty." 
As  a  specimen  of  historical  investigation,  on 
a  difficult  and  complicated  subject,  it  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  diligence  and  accu- 
racy of  the  author.  His  style  is  formed  on 
classical  models,  but  it  lacks  the  ease  and 
freedom  of  the  practised  writer.  Nor  does 
tlie  work  exhibit  any  remarkable  traces  of 
either  profound  or  original  thought.  Mr. 
Eliot  is  evidently  a  man  of  high  cultivation, 
but  can  lay  no  claim  to  genius.  He  is  only 
safe  when  he  follows  his  masters.  When- 
ever he  attempts  to  speculate  on  his  own 
account,  a  signal  failure  is  the  consequence. 
His  book  is  at  once  an  illustration  of  the 
elegant  culture  which  is  given  at  Harvard 
College,  the  pride  of  Boston,  and  of  the  timid, 
conventional  superficiality  of  thought,  which 
distinguishes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  scholars 
of  that  literary  roetroplis. 

Richard  Ilildreth  is  a  more  recent  his- 
torian. He  has  written  the  "  History  of  the 
United  States  down  to  the  Administration 
of  Thomas  JetTerson,"  and  is  now  engaged  in 
its  completion  to  a  later  period.  His  work 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  h&s  received. 
It  is  a  keen,  ice-cold,  anatomical  analysis  of 
American  history,  written  with  a  bloodless 
freedom  from  passion,  dissecting  the  motives 
and  measures  which  have  been  usually  sur- 
rounded with  a  brilliant  halo  of  admiration, 
and  persibtently  eschewing  every  appeal  to 
sentiment,  imagination,  or  emotion.  The  lan- 
guage is  clear,  ter&ie,  vigorous,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  pure  idiomatic  English.  It  con- 
stantly reminds  you  of  greater  power  than  is 
exhibited.  You  leave  the  perusal  of  the 
work  with  the  assurance  that  you  have  been 
following  a  guide,  who,  though  severe,  som- 
bre, taciturn,  knows  well  his  road,  and  could 
exercise  lusty  sinews  and  muscles  in  case  of 
need. 

Francis  Parkman  is  a  young  author  of 
singular  promise.  His  recent  •*  History  of 
Pontiac'^  is  an  admirable  production.  Com- 
bining thoroughness  of  research  with  a  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  expression,  it  presents  a 
fascinating  narr&liv^  q^    oxk,^  ^V  >^^  \&s^ 
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S regnant  episodes  in  American  history.  His 
iction  is  copious,  free,  and  impressive,  often 
highly  ornate,  but  never  violating  good  taste ; 
bis  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and  of 
military  movements  are  graphic  and  spirited  ; 
and,  with  more  than  common  powers  of 
grouping  and  arrangement,  he  has  produced 
a  work  whose  symmetry  and  harmonious 
coloring  entitle  it  to  a  high  place  among 
tlie  recent  masterpieces  of  literary  art. 

In  connection  with  the  present  topic,  we 
may  allude  to  the  "  History  of  Spanish 
Literature,"  by  George  Ticknor,  a  work 
which  shows  how  much  may  be  accomplish- 
ed by  thorough  scholarship,  refined  taste, 
and  devotion  to  a  specialty  of  research,  with- 
out the  possession  of  rare  ability,  or  the 
slightest  tincture  of  the  generous  ideality 
which  so  often  gives  an  electric  glow  to  the 
compositions  of  far  less  erudite  men.  The 
"  History  of  Spanish  Literature**  is  not  sur- 
passed, indeed  it  is  not  approached,  by  any 
previous  work  on  the  same  subject.  Its 
criticisms  are  almost  invariably  acute  and 
discriminating;  its  narrative  portions  flow 
with  a  facile  sweetness  ;  and  its  translations, 
always  faithful,  frequently  display  consider- 
able poetic  skill.  But  throughout  the  whole 
work,  the  author  rarely  suflfers  himself  to 
exhibit,  in  a  thought  or  an  expression,  the 
originality  of  his  mind  or  any  tendency  to 
the  higher  regions  of  contemplation  or 
poetr}'. 

Biographers, — A  fault  of  the  Americans, 
to  which  we  fear  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  addicted,  is  a  certain  tendency  to 
decry  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  their  most 
distinguished  historical  characters.  It  is  said 
that  a  forthcoming  account  of  the  private 
life  of  Franklin,  for  instance,  will  show  that 
he  had  a  full  share  of  the  infirmities  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  and  even  the  spotless  fame  of 
Washington,  rising  in  white  and  shining  iso- 
lation from  the  interminable  wastes  of  time, 
is  still  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  parricides. 

In  New  York,  Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton  has 
just  completed  an  edition,  in  nine  volumes,  of 
the  works  of  his  father,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  has  also  published  two  volumes  of  a  Life 
of  that  illustrious  statesman.  In  Boston,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  is  printing,  ia  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  volumes,  the  writings 
of  his  grandfather,  John  Adams,  and  his 
father,  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  works  of 
the  late  eminent  jurist  and  politician,  Levi 
Woodbury,  are  on  the  eve  of  publication  in 
four  volumes;  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
vnrab  of  the  la^  John  C.  Calhoun,  being  his 
'^inMam  Qn  Government  and  oo  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States,"  has  just  ap- 
peared at  Charleston. 

5ta ^cwwn.— The  living  public  men  of  the 
country  have  the  excellent  habit  of  coming 
before  the  public  in  printed  exhibitions  of 
their  principles  and  capacities.  Edward 
Everett  published  last  year,  in  two  handsome 
volumes,  his  Orations  and  Speeches,  which 
are  to  be  followed  by  two  others,  containing 
his  Reviews  and  Miscellanies,  and  one  to  be 
occupied  with  a  work  on  "  International  Law." 
Charles  Sumner  has  published  two  volumes 
of  his  brilliant  Discourses.  Of  Mr.  Clav's 
Speeches,  there  are  several  editions ;  and 
the  *'  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,"  em- 
bracing his  Forensic  Arguments,  Speeches, 
and  State  Papers,  are  announced  at  Bos- 
ton, in  seven  large  octavos.  Clay  and  Web- 
ster have  been  forty  years  leaders  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Whig  party.  Clay's 
speeches  disappoint,  and  whoever  reads 
them  is  astonished  that  so  little  thouorht  has 
been  evolved  by  a  person  so  celebrated  and 
powerful ;  while  the  student  of  Webster  is 
amazed  that  the  reputation  and  authority 
supported  by  such  an  intelligence  have  not 
overspread  his  country.  The  secret  is  one  of 
character:  the  Kentucky  senator  has  tact 
and  an  indomitable  will,  but  the  wisdom  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  however  practical  in 
great  affairs,  is  not  guided  by  either  of  those 
qualities  so  indispensable  to  the  ambitious 
politician.  For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr. 
Webster  was  constantly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  champion  of  State  rights,  of 
slavery,  and  of  free  trade ;  and  the  occa- 
sional conflicts  of  these  two  illustrious  men 
mark  the  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 
But  nothing  is  more  certain,  though  the 
South  will  hardly  admit  it,  than  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  the  least  powerful  dialectician. 
His  chain  of  argumentation  was,  to  Web- 
ster's, as  shining  tissues  of  attenuated  glass 
to  the  large,  close-twisted,  glittering  strands 
of  steel  with  which  the  "expounder  of  the 
Constitution  **  supported  himself  and  bound 
his  antagonists. 

The  veteran  statesman,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
is  preparing  **  Historical  Memoirs  of  his  Life 
and  Times.  He  is  now  about  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  for  half  a  century  he  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
thirty  years  a  senator  from  Missouri,  and  in 
that  period  very  few  exercised  a  more  pow- 
erful influence  on  American  institutions  or 
policy.  The  increase  of  his  strength,  as  well 
as  the  increase  of  his  fame,  has  been  gradual 
and  regular.  He  has  been  from  his  youth  a 
student.     To  every  question  which  has  ar- 
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rested  his  attention,  he  has  brought  all  the 
forces  of  his  understanding ;  and  what  he  has 
acquired  by  patient  and  painful  labor,  he 
has  to  an  astonishing  degree  retained,  after 
the  occasions  which  made  it  necessary  have 
passed.  At  a  period  much  beyond  the  noon 
of  other  men  he  was  still  rising.  He  was  of 
the  age  at  which  Cicero  achieved  his  highest 
triumphs,  before  he  displayed  the  fulness  and 
perfection  of  his  powers.  With  his  extraor- 
dinary experience,  his  faithful  and  particular 
memory,  and  wisdom  which  is  master  of  his 
temper,  he  is,  perhaps,  before  any  man  of 
his  time  in  the  requisites  for  such  an  under- 
taking as  that  which  for  the  last  year  or  two 
has  occupied  his  attention.  The  work  will  be 
published,  in  four  or  five  volumes,  during  the 
next  year.  Collections  of  the  political  writ- 
ings of  General  Cass,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
others,  who  are  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
are  also  announced. 

Comic  Authors. — It  is  frequently,  but  we 
think  most  erroneously,  asserted  that  the 
Americans  are  deficient  in  humor.  The 
writings  of  Franklin,  "Modern  Chivalry,** 
written  half  a  century  ago  by  Judge  Breck- 
enridge,  Trumbuirs  M*Fingnl,  and  a  dozen 
other  works  of  the  last  age,  abound  with 
original  and  for  the  most  part  national  come- 
dy ;  and  Irving  may  certainly  be  ranked  with 
the  first  humorists  who  have  written  in  the 
English  langunge ;  while  Paulding,  Judge 
Longstreet,  the  late  Robert  C.  Sands, 
Halleck,  Hawthorne,  (in  the  "Twice-Told 
Tales,'*)  Mr.  Davis  and  Seba  Smith,  (in  the 
**  Jack  Downing  Letters,**)  John  P.  Kennedy, 
(in  "  Swallow  Bam,'*)  Willis  Gayiord  Clark, 

Sin  "OUapodiana,")  John  Sanderson,  Charles 
r.  Brigrgs,  and  Mrs.  Kirkland,  (in  a  "  New 
Home,**)  may  well  be  said  to  have  given 
American  literature  a  fair  infusion  of  this 
quality.  But  a  school  of  comic  writers  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  amply  re- 
presented in  a  series  of  volumes  published  in 
Philadelphia  under  the  direction  of  William 
T.  Porter,  editor  of  the  chief  sporting  journal 
in  the  Union,  would  quite  redeem  the  fame 
of  the  Americans  in  this  respect,  though  all 
the  rest  of  their  books  were  grim  and  stern 
as  the  most  fanatical  preacher  m  theif  pulpits. 
Id  this  school  T.  B.  Thorpe  of  New  Orleans, 
author  of  "Mysteries  in  the  Backwoods," 
and  Johnson  J.  Hooper  of  Alabama,  author  of 
**  Capt.  Simon  Suggs,"  are  most  conspicuous ; 
and  we  know  not  where  to  turn  for  anything 
more  rich,  original,  and  indigenous,  than 
ttnch  of  the  racy  mockery  and  grotesque 
extravagance  in  their  pages.  We  haye  not 
room  for  qnotatioas,  but  let  the  reader  turn 


for  illustrations  to  pages  548-9  of  Mr.  Gris- 
wold's  "Prose  Writers."  In  the  satirical 
vein  the  Americans  have  not  succeeded  so 
well,  though  the  "  Fable  for  Critics  '*  and  the 
"Bigelow  Papers,"  and  a  few  pieces  by 
Holmes,  have  remarkable  merit. 

Novelists. — Among  the  novelists  Washing- 
ton Irving  cannot  very  justly  be  included,  as 
his  exquisite  produtions  do  not  in  any  case 
quite  conform  to  the  novel's  description.  It 
was  his  intention,  however,  when  a  young 
man,  to  devote  himself  to  the  novel  of  Ameri- 
can life,  and  he  had  half  finished  a  work  re- 
ferring to  the  time  of  King  Philip  of  the 
Wampanoags,  when  the  reading  of  one  of 
Cooper's  earlier  tales  convinced  him,  as  the 
reading  of  Byron  convinced  Scott,  that  he 
must  change  his  r61e  or  occupy  a  secondary 
position.  The  freshness  and  abounding  power 
of  Cooper  carried  the  day  on  the  large  can- 
vas ;  but  in  refinement,  grace,  tenderness, 
and  humor,  the  cabinet  productions  of  Geof- 
frey Crayon  are  master-pieces.  Cooper  died 
a  few  weeks  ago,  exactly  sixty  years  of  age  ; 
comparatively  poor,  we  believe,  but  his  fam- 
ily (to  one  of  whom,  his  daughter  Susan,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  charming  book  entitled 
"  Rural  Hours")  are  able  to  retain  his  beau- 
tiful seat  at  Cooperstown.  In  the  last  month, 
the  memory  of  Cooper  has  received  the  high- 
est honors  that  could  be  offered  by  the  liter- 
ary class  in  his  country ;  a  committee  of 
which  Washington  Irving  was  chairman,  and 
Fitz- Greene  Halleck  and  Rufus  W.  Griswold 
were  secretaries,  and  among  the  members  of 
which  were  all  the  distinguished  literary 
men  of  New  York,  was  formed  some  time  in 
September,  and,  pursuant  to  its  arrange- 
ments, Mr.  Bryant  was,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  to  deliver  in  the  Metropolitan 
Hall,  an  immense  edifice  capable  of  receiving 
six  thousand  persons,  a  discourse  on  the  il- 
lustrious author's  life  and  genius.  Daniel 
Webster,  Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Ken- 
nedy, Hawthorne,  Paulding,  and  indeed  all 
the  distinguished  writers  of  the  country, 
were  to  be  present.  A  colossal  statue  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  by  his  friend  Greenough,  is  like- 
wise to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  parks  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Irving  lives  in  lettered  ease  at  his  de- 
lightful place  on  the  Hudson,  the  patriarchal 
genius  of  his  country's  literature,  enjoying 
the  grateful  and  affectionate  reverence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Since  he  was  ambassa- 
dor to  Spain  he  has  been  chiefly  occupied 
with  a  careful  revision  of  his  various  works, 
of  which  fourteen  laive  volumie  have  already 
been  publUhed,  ami  \m  ^^  ^^wisiite  Sa.^ 
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series  with  a  personal  history  of  General 
Washington,  which  is  now  nearly  completed. 

Of  the  deceased  American  novelists  the 
most  celebrated  were  Brown,  Allston,  (the 
painter,)  and  Timothy  Flint ;  but  the  names 
Paulding,  Kennedy,  Neal,  Fay,  Ware,  Simms, 
and  Bird,  belong  almost  to  the  last  genera- 
tion. The  new  writers  who  have  been  heard 
of  in  England  are,  Hawthorne,  first  and 
greatest;  Kimball,  best  known  by  his  fine 
metaphysical  romance  of  ''St.  Leger,"  but 
deserving  highest  praise  for  his  finely-con- 
ceived shorter  domestic  tales;  Sylvester 
Judd,  an  eccentric  Unitarian  minister  whose 
original,  peculiar,  and  very  American  stories 
of  "  Margaret"  and  **  Richard  Edney"  have 
excited  at  home  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
criticism  ;  Melville,  a  man  of  unquestionable 
genius,,  who  struck  out  for  himself  a  new 
path  in  Typee,  Omoo,  and  his  last  book, 
**  Tiie  Whale ;"  Dr.  Mayo,  whose  remarkable 
novels  of  "Kaloolah"  and  "The  Berber" 
r.re  well  known  in  England ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Ik.  Mar- 
vel, has  written  the  "Lorgnette,"  (in  the 
class  of  the  Spectator,)  "  Fresh  Gleanings," 
(a  "  sentimentiil  journey  through  France  and 
Italy,")  the  "  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  (a 
graceful  romance  of  reflection,  sentiment,  and 
humor,  which  has  had  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  America,)  and  "  Dream-Life,"  (a 
work  of  the  same  character,)  which  has  just 
reached  us. 

Various  Authors, — Among  the  writers  of 
magazine  stories,  of  whom  there  are  a  large 
number,  Richard  H.  Dana,  N.  P.  Willis,  C. 
F.  Hoffman,  and  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe,  be- 
sides the  novelists  already  mentioned,  deserve 
particular  praise,  for  various  and  generally 
for  very  eminent  abilities. 

We  can  but  allude  to  the  scholarship  of 
Robinson,  Conant,  Sears,  Felton,  Anthon, 
Woolsev,  and  several  others,  who  deserve 
honorable  mention  for  their  labors  in  ancient 
literature.  With  the  same  brevity  we  must 
dismiss  Livingston,  Wheaton,  Marshall,  Par- 
sons, Kent,  and  Story.  And  in  the  criticism 
of  literature  and  life  we  have  no  room  for 
characterization  of  Legar^,  Wilde,  Dana,  Ver- 
planck,  or  the  younger  writers,  Whipple, 
Hudson,  and  others  who  have  recently  be- 
gun to  attract  attention. 

Poets, — We  offer  here  no  criticism  of  the 
American  poets.  Their  works  demand  a 
separate  and  elaborate  discussion.  Pre-emi- 
nent among  them  unquestionably  stands 
Bryant.  Longfellow  is  more  read  in  Eng- 
Lujd,  as  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  has  a 
I'u-gm'  ajuUcDce  than  any  British  bard,  from 


Shakspeare  to  Browning,  in  the  United  States. 
Dana,  Percival,  Halleck,  Brainard,  Sands, 
Pinckney,  Emerson,  Hoffman,  Willis,  Whit- 
tier,  Pike,  Poe,  Parsons,  Lowell,  Street,  Tay- 
lor, Stoddard,  and  Boker,  have  each  a  good 
right  to  be  considered  at  some  length.  The 
last  three  have  just  published  volumes,  of 
which  we  have  seen  only  Bayard  Taylor's 
and  R.  H.  Stoddard's,  each  of  which  em- 
braces a  portion  of  the  most  excellent  verse 
produced  in  this  decade., 

Literary  Women. — We  close  this  too  hasty 
article  with  a  brief  paragraph  respecting 
American  literary  women.  The  intellectual 
activity  of  the  sex  in  that  country  constitutes 
a  remarkable  feature  of  its  civilization.  We 
do  not  think  Southey  overpraised  Mrs. 
Brooks  when  ho  declared  her  the  most  im- 
passioned and  imaginative  of  all  poetesses ; 
and  for  her  genius  and  her  character,  but 
most  for  her  beautiful  character,  the  late 
Mrs.  Osgood's  name  should  move  men's 
hearts  as  the  moon  moves  the  sea.  No  liv- 
ing American  woman  has  evinced  in  prose  or 
verse  anything  like  the  genius  of  Alice  Ca- 
rey ;  but  next  to  her,  in  poetry,  must  be 
ranked  Edith  May,  of  whose  writings  an  edi- 
tion has  just  appeared  with  a  preface  by  N. 
P.  Willis ;  and  following,  Mrs.  Hewitt,  Mrs. 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Welby,  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  Miss  Gould,  and  Miss  Townsend. 
Among  the  female  prose-writers  of  America, 
a  conspicuous  rank  must  be  awarded  to  the 
late  Margaret  Fuller  d'Ossoli,  (whose  me- 
moirs are  soon  to  be  published  by  R.  W. 
Emerson,)  Mrs.  Kirkland,  (the  amusing  and 
sensible  "  Mary  Clavers,")  Miss  Sedgwick, 
Miss  M'Intosh,  Mrs.  Lee,  Mrs.  Robinson, 
("  Talvi,")  and  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith,  a  volu- 
minous writer  in  poetry,  prose,  fiction,  criti- 
cism, and  the  philosophy  of  society,  whose 
late  book,  "  Woman  and  her  Needs,"  is  the 
most  powerful  assertion  that  has  appeared 
of  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  legal  and 
social  condition  of  woman. 


Works  of  E,  A,  Poe. — After  the  above 
rapid  glance  over  the  whole  field  of  American 
literature,  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  account 
of  some  of  the  recent  importations  which 
cover  our  table. 

The  phrase  "  Life  and  Genius"  has  not  yet 
come  to  be  so  inadvertently  or  indiscriminately 
applied  as  to  cease  to  stimulate  expectation, 
when  we  see  its  magic  letters  glittering  on  a 
title-page.  And  whoever  is  induced,  by  this 
expectation,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Poems,  Tales,  Essays,  and  Criticismis  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
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The  possession  of  something  more  than  mere 
*' talent"  was  conceded  to  him,  both  by 
friends  and  foes,  when  alive,  and  when  his 
position  in  the  literary  world  was  simply  that 
of  a  ''  Magazinist :"  much  more  cheerfully 
will  it  be  conceded  to  him  now  that  his 
scattered  writings  are  gathered  together — 
now  that  the  grave  has  closed  over  his  fol- 
lies— and  his  memoir  presents  such  a  sad 
picture  of  a  tempest- tossed  life  so  fatally 
wrecked  at  last,  as  must  fill  his  very  enemies 
with  pity,  but  no  longer  with  prejudice  or 
scorn. 

Although  he  at  first  apologized  for  the 
publication  of  his  poems  by  intimating  that, 
with  him,  poetry  was  '^  not  a  purpose,  but  a 
passion,"  his  genius  was  not  of  the  impulsive 
or  perceptive  order,  but  analytical  and  con- 
structive. He  had  no  inspiration.  His  apology 
was  an  untruth.  It  was  an  artifice  of  his 
real  genius,  aiming  to  win  for  himself  the 
credit  of  that  higher  order  of  genius,  in 
which  he  was  deficient.  Everything  he  wrote 
was  written  "for  a  purpose.  In  an  essay 
on  "  the  philosophy  of  composition/'  detailing 
the  process  by  which  he  constructed  the 
"  Raven,"  he  reveals,  on  the  one  hand,  his 
deficiency  in  spontaneous  thought  and  emo- 
tion, and,  on  the  other,  his  perfect  mastery 
of  mechanism  and  method.  He  had  a  strong 
but  wayward  imagination,  with  a  large  de- 
velopment of  causality.  Combined  with 
these,  his  analytical  faculty  enabled  him  to 
weave  his  web  of  fiction  into  extreme  minute- 
ness of  detail,  so  as  to  throw  an  air  of  reality 
over  his  most  imaginative  productions.  We 
read  the  piece  entitled  "  Mesmeric  Revela- 
tion"— narrating  a  conversation  with  a  sleep- 
waker — not  only  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  its  being  fictitious,  but  quite  prepared, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  repel  such  a  hy- 
pothesis. **  The  facts  in  the  case  of  M. 
Valdemar"  produced  the  same  conviction  of 
their 'bona  fide  historical  accuracy,  reading 
like  a  newspaper  report  published  at  the 
time  and  place  wheie  the  "facts"  occurred. 
It  appears  also  from  the  Memoir  that  both 
pieces  were  reprinted  as  incredible,  and  yet 
credited  historical  narratives,  in  the  literary 
and  philosophical  journals  of  various  coun- 
tries, "  everywhere  causing  sharp  and  curi- 
ous speculation,  and  where  readers  could  be 
persuaded  that  they  were  fables  (!),  chal- 
lenging a  reluctant  but  genuine  admiration." 

With  such  rare  artistic  powers,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  aesthetically  deficient;  which, 
with  more  serious  deficiencies  of  a  moral  na- 
ture, efiTectually  dried  up  the  fountains  of 
inspiration,  and  blighted  with  falsehood  his 


ablest  efforts.  Consequently,  there  is  clear- 
ness without  warmth,  and  the  symmetry  of 
sculpture  without  the  beauty  of  life.  Ac- 
cording to  the  company  he  was  thrown  into, 
his  personal  character  was  alternately  that 
of  a  seraph  or  a  brute ;  and  his  biography 
unfolds  a  dark  and  melancholy  tale,  such  as 
has  been  told  of  few  literary  men,  even  in 
their  worst  estate. 

The  following  sad  scene,  which  occurred 
toward  the  close  of  his  career,  justifies  such 
a  strong  expression  of  our  opinion  : — 

"  His  name  was  now  frequently  associated  with 
that  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women  of  New 
Enprland.and  it  was  publicly  announced  that  they 
were  to  be  married.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  They  were 
not  married,  and  the  breaking  of  the  engagement 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  his  character. 
He  said  to  an  acquaintance  in  New  York,  who 
congratulated  him  upon  the  prospect  of  his  union 
with  a  person  of  so  much  genius  and  so  many 
virtues,  *  It  is  a  mistake ;  I  am  not  gointj  to  be 
married.*  *  Why,  Mr.  Poe,  I  understand  that  the 
banns  have  been  published.'  *  I  cannot  help  what 
you  have  heard,  my  dear  Madam  ;  but  mark  me, 
1  shall  not  marry  her.'  He  left  town  the  same 
evening,  and  the  next  day  was  reelinir  througrh  the 
streets  of  the  city,  which  was  the  lady's  home  ; 
and  in  the  evening — that  should  have  been  the 
evening  before  the  oridal — in  his  drunkenness  he 
committed  at  her  house  such  outrages  as  made 
necessary  a  summons  of  the  police." 

There  was  subsequently  a  temporary  re- 
formation, and  another  marriage  engage- 
ment, in  fulfilment  of  which  he  sets  out  from 
New  York,  but  on  his  way  meets  with  ac- 
quaintances, who  persuade  him  to  drink  :  all 
his  resolutions  and  obligations  are  forgotten  ; 
and,  after  a  night  of  insanity,  he  is  carried  to 
a  hospital,  where  in  three  days  he  closes  the 
eight-and-thirty  years  of  his  life ! 

Even  to  a  picture  so  dark  as  this  there  is  a 
bright  side ;  and,  though  our  space  is  limited, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  it.  Mrs. 
Osgood,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  after  ac- 
knowledging his  frailties,  which  she  had 
heard  of,  but  never  saw,  thus  throws  the 
sunlight  of  some  happier  reminiscences  over 
his  character : — 

"  It  was  in  his  own  simple,  yet  poetical  home, 
that  to  me  the  character  of  Edgar  Poe  appeared 
in  its  most  beautiful  light  Playful,  affectionate, 
witty,  alternately  docile  and  wayward  as  a  petted 
child,  for  his  youn?,  sentle,  and  idolized  wife,  and 
for  all  who  came,  he  nad,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  harassing  literary  duties,  a  kind  word,  a 
pleasant  smile,  a  graceful  and  courteous  atten- 
tion. *  ♦  *  ♦  Of  the  charminpr  love  and 
confidence  that  existed  between  his  wife  and  him- 
self, always  delightfully  apparent  to  me,  I  cannot 
speak  too  earnestly,  too  ww«s^l«   WjsJvnws^  ^^ 
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was  the  only  vpoman  whom  he  ever  truly  loved ; 
and  thin  ii  evidenced  by  the  exi]iiisite  pathos  of 
the  little  ;>oem  lately  written,  called  '  Annabel 
Lee,'  of  which  she  waa  the  subject,  aad  which  ia 
by  far  the  mont  natural,  Bimple,  tender,  and 
Uiuchin^Iy  beautiful  of  all  Iiie  songB.  But  it  waa 
In  hia  conversationa  and  his  letters,  lit  more  than 
in  his  published  poetry  and  prose  writings,  that 
the  genius  of  Poe  waa  moat  gloriously  revealed. 
His  lettera  were  divinely  beautiful,  and  for  hours 
I  have  listened  to  him,  entranced  by  euch  strains 
of  pure  and  almost  celestial  eloquence,  as  I  have 
never  read  or  heard  elsewhere." 


What  forlorn  and  forsaken  poet  could  de- 
sire an  "  in  memoriam"  more  tender  or  more 
oblivious  of  his  faults? 

Memoirso/J.  H.  Perktnt. — Similar  to  Mr. 
Poe,  in  his  nomadic  tendencies,  and  asso- 
ciated, like  him,  with  periodical  literature, 
and  dying,  too,  at  the  same  time  and  at  the 
same  age,  but  unlike  ja  all  other  respects, 
was  James  Flandasyd  Perkins.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  former  arose  from  the  almost  total 
absence  of  a  conscience ;  those  of  the  latter, 
from  such  an  overdevelopment  of  the  faculty 
as  almost  to  render  him  unfit  for  any  trade, 
profession,  or  position  in  social  life.  Amidst 
the  mass  of  men  who  gradbally  work  their 
way  to  wealth  and  comfort,  there  is  always  a 
number  for  tvhom  "  there  is  no  place  found" 
in  the  mechanism  of  society,  and  who,  there- 
fore,get  the  character  of  being  eccentric,  and 
are  so.  just  because  society  itself  is  eccentric 
to  them,  and  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Mr. 
Perkins  wns  one  who  thus  felt  himself,  at  an 
early  age,  out  of  joint  with  "  things  as  ihey 
are,"  which,  however,  conduced  to  foster  in 
him  that  spirit  of  noble  discontentment  which 
rendered  him  in  mature  years  an  earnest  and 
efficient  advocate  of  "  things  as  they  should 
be."  His  youth  is  spent  at  school,  and  in 
his  fittber's  counting-house  ;  but  his  aspira- 
tions are  too  ideal — he  lives  too  much  in  the 
future — the  details  of  business  prove  irk- 
some—its fundamental  conditions  are  morally 
repulsive  to  him — and  Its  actual  matter-of- 
couree  practices  611  him  with  utter  disgust. 
Other  questions  come  up,  and  deeper  troubles 
surround  lilm.  He  is  driven  inward  upor. 
bis  own  consciousness,  to  grapple  there  with 
the  stern  problems  of  destiny.  He  becomes 
skeptical ;  for  a  time  finds  solace  in  the  poe- 
try of  Shelley,  and  satisfaction  in  the  doc- 
trmes  of  phrenology,  until,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  a 
new  realm  of  specuiation  is  opened  up  to 
him.  and  he  eagerly  enters  it  in  search  of  the 
Ion  /flith  which  it  promises  to  restore. 
He  iaauguratea    bis  Manhood  by    emi- 
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grating  to  the  great  valley  of  the  West, 
there  to  engage  ia  farming,  and  to  find  m 
the  difficulties  of  a  rising  state  something  in 
which  his  energies  could  be  fully  and  honor- 
ably employed.  Arriving  at  Cincinnati,  he 
is  accidentally  led  to  peruse  some  law  books 
which  he  finds  in  the  office  of  a  legal  friend, 
and  ia  soon  profoundly  interested  in  tracing 
out  the  symmetrical  system  of  justice,  which, 
like  a  network  of  nerves,  pervades  the  body 
of  social  relations.  He  is,  in  fact,  so  en- 
amored with  the  study,  that  be  pursues  it  in 
earnest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  sucoess. 
He  is  admitted  to  the  bar  with  the  moat 
brilliant  prospects  ;  but  hardly  has  he  en- 
tered upon  his  professional  duties,  when  hit 
career  is  again  arrested  by  conscientious 
scruples.  The  praeliee  of  the  law  turns  out 
to  be  somewhat  different  from  the  sludff  of 
it,  and  so  he  gives  it  up  and  betakes  himself, 
as  Carlyle  says,  to  that  "  resource  of  all 
Adam's  prosperity  that  are  otherwise  foiled — 
the  Pen."  Again  the  land  attracts  him,  and 
be  settles  down,  in  patriarchal  fashion,  on  a 
few  acres,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  favor- 
ite Cincinnati.  Dividing  his  time  between 
labor  and  literature,  be  writes  those  brilliant 
essays  for  the  N'orlk  ATTUricon  Stviete, 
which  are  reprinted  in  the  second  of  the  two 
volumes  before  us, — admirably  fulfilling,  at 
the  same  time,  his  mission  as  a  Spiritual 
Pioneer — contributing:,  '"  various  capacities, 
hia  intellectual  and  moral  energies  to  the 
social  education  of  a  free  and  vigorous  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  organization  of  institutions 
befitting  their  destiny.  In  1849,  being  then 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  he  met  with  an  un- 
timely death  ;  and  so  ended  a  beautiful  and 
useful  life,  in  which  conscience  kept  its 
throne  to  the  last.  He  very  much  resembled 
Dr.  Channing.  With  more  practical  vigor, 
he  waa  equally  pure  in  his  aspirations,  equal- 
ly catholic  in  his  sympathies,  and  earnest  in 
bis  opinions  and  endeavors.  He  was  K  true 
man,  and  never  outgrew  his  manhood. 

As  a  biography,  Mr.  Channiog's  work  is 
not  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  has  been  too 
hurriedly  executed;  and  the  author  forgets 
what  is  due  to  the  public,  to  himself,  and  bis 
subject,  when,  conscious  of  this,  he  has  the 
effrontery  to  say  that  he  has  "  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  mend  it."  The  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Perkins  are  too 
copious.  The  right  place  for  an  Essay  or  a 
Lecture  is  in  an  appendix,  or  separate  divi- 
sion of  tlie  work.  We  are  surprised  also 
that  Mr.  Channing  should  exhibit  the  char- 
acter of  his  friend  by  quoting  wholesale  the 
obituaries  of  the  press,  and  the  reaolutioi» 
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passed  by  committees.  Both  his  character 
and  opinions  should  have  been  worked  into 
the  Life,  and  exhibited  there  in  concrete 
unity,  and  not  in  their  present  patch- work 
isolation.  To  social  reformers,  however,  the 
opinions  of  an  earnest  thoughtful  man,  like 
Mr.  Perkins,  on  Christian  Republicanism, 
Christian  Socialism,  Educational  Plans,  Mor- 
al and  Religious  organizations.  Criminal  Ju- 
risprudence, Slavery,  Preaching,  Literature 
and  Art,  &c.,  will  be  interesting  in  any  form. 

Mechanical  Philosophy ^  by  S.  E.  Coue$, — 
Heresies  in  Science  threaten  to  be  as  abun- 
dant as  Heresies  in  Theology.  Were  it  not 
that  "  they  manage  those  thin^  better  "  in 
the  Academy  than  in  the  Temple,  we  should 
soon  have,  side  by  side  with  "  Anti-Trini- 
tarians "  and  "  Anti-Sabbatarians,"  such 
sects  as  "Anti-Creationists,"  and  "Anti- 
Gravitationists  ;"  and  in  the  Index  Expurga- 
tortus  of  orthodox  science  we  should  expect  to 
find  such  books  as  the  "  Vestiges,"  <&c.,  and 
these  "Outlines"  by  Mr.  Coues  ;  for  under 
this  plain  and  unpromising  title,  (which  we 
supposed  at  first  to  be  a  mere  school-book, 
and  which  we  opened  with  the  view  of  taking 
the  measure  of  the  compiler's  skill  in  the 
art  of  appropriation,)  we  were  surprised  to 
find  ourselves  very  speedily  absorbed  in  the 
perusal  of  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  Gravita- 
tion !  A  refutation  of  Moses  seems  much 
less  startling  in  the  present  day  than  a  refu- 
tation of  Newton.  Nothing  less,  however,  is 
here  attempted — we  had  almost  said  achieved 
— but  this  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  con- 
cede. The  insecurity  felt  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Hobbs  having  succeeded  in  picking  our 
locks  would  be  trifling  compared  with  what 
we  should  feel,  under  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Coues  had  succeeded  in  picking  holes  in 
the  "  Principia." 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
be  reminded  that  the  doctrine  of  gravitation 
is  avowedly  a  hypothesis.  It  is  a  word  used 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  our  ignorance, 
not  of  revealing  our  knowledge.  The  law  of 
gravitation,  however,  is  a  reality,  whether  the 
doctrine  be  true  or  not.  The  doctrine  is  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  law  ;  but  this,  though 
unexplained  or  unexplainable,  is  still  true. 
In  the  formula  that  every  particle  of  matter 
i$  attracted  by,  or  gravitates  to,  every  other 
particle  of  matter,  with  a  force  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  their  distances,  the 
latter  portion  defines  the  law,  and  the  former 
the  doctrine.  The  one  seemed  to  be  harmoni- 
ous with,  and  explanatory  of,  the  other.  For 
scientific    purposes   the   law   is   sufficient. 


Newton  himself  admitted  gravitation  to  be  a 
theory — a  hypothesis.  He  did  not  assert 
that  the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun  be- 
cause of  an  attractive  force  in  the  central 
orb,  but  as  if  in  consequence  of  such  a  force. 
The  present  work  endeavors  to  show,  that 
the  explanations  which  this  hypothesis  of 
gravitation  ofifers  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
physical  universe  are  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
sound, but  without  taking  sufficient  care  to 
obviate  misconception  as  to  the  real  object  of 
his  attack.  The  subject  is  of  great  import- 
ance. Truth  must  always  be  more  servicea- 
ble than  error ;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  are  al- 
ways viewing  facts  through  the  medium  of 
theories,  an  error  in  the  latter  will  tend  to 
distort  and  discolor  .the  former.  When  a 
theory  is  considered  well  established  and  un- 
assailable, it  precludes  further  inquiry,  and 
coerces  the  application  of  new  observations. 
It  disposes  of  discrepancies  by  asking :  Haw 
can  they  be  explained  ?  not :  Can  they  on  the 
hypothesis  assumed  be  explained  at  all  ? 
Theories,  being  but  approximations  to  the 
reality,  ought  to  be  as  flexible  as  the  mind  is 
progressive,  and  as  numerous  as  there  are 
possibilities  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Coues  contends  that  all  motion  is  or- 
bital, rotary,  curvilinear ;'"  for,  all  atoms  be- 
ing in  curvilinear  motion,  no  addition  of  rec- 
tilinear motion  can  change  the  curve  into  the 
straight  line — there  will  ever  remain  the  ele- 
ment of  the  curve."  By  the  ancients,  and, 
in  more  recent  times,  by  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
Kepler,  and  Des  Cartes,  circular  motion  was 
deemed  the  natural  motion :  modem  philoso- 
phy conceives  it  constrained  by  the  operation 
of  conflicting  forces.  These,  however,  are 
shown  to  be  unnecessary.  The  force  of  the 
revolving  sphere  is  within  itself;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  goes  round  in  its  orbit,  without 
needing  the  guidance  and  direction  of  central 
and  tangential  forces.  Newton's  doctrine  is 
not  applicable  to  atomic  motions,  nor  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  imponderable  agents.  The 
present  theory  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
motive  power  of  nature  is  one,  acting  under 
uniform  laws  ;  that  force,  **  whether  it  form 
the  dew-drop,  or  marshal  the  '  hosts  of  hea- 
ven ;'  whether  it  manifest  itself  in  the  flow 
of  the  tides,  or  of  the  purple  stream  of  life 
— whether  in  the  flash  of  lightning,  or  in  the 
sweep  of  the  bird  with  motionless  wing — is 
ever  the  same  principle."  Not  only  are  cos- 
mical  phenomena  exhibited  in  nature's  sim- 
plicity and  unity,  but  its  application  to  chem- 
istry would  tend,  it  is  alleged,  to  educe 
order  out  of  the  confusion  existing  in  that 
department,  ^hete»  iot  \^l^  ^^sdX  ^\  ^^^^ 
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general  laws,  or  for  the  want  of  comprehend- 
ing them,  forces  multiply  as  fast  as  facts. 
Heterogeneous  attraction,  homogeneous  at- 
traction, capillary  attraction,  various  forms 
of  repulsion,  elasticity,  cohesion,  chemical 
aflSnity,  current  aflSnity,  and  the  forces  of  the 
imponderables,  like  gravitation,  are  not  ulti- 
mate, but  manifestations  of  a  higher  force, 
for  which  we  have  no  name.  There  is  not 
in  the  teachings  of  mechanico-chemical  sci- 
ence the  prominence,  the  boldness,  the  ex- 
actness, the  simplicity  which  characterize  the 
works  of  Nature,  whether  her  force  be  ex- 
erted on  the  atom  or  on  the  world.  Such  is 
the  general  tenor  of  the  author's  reasoning. 
Throwing  down  both  telescope  and  micro- 
scope, he  proceeds  in  disproof  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  matter,  and  in  illustration  of  his  own 
theory,  to  an  examination  of  the  common 
facts  of  daily  observation.  The  most  strik- 
ing in  this  respect  are  those  which  relate  to 
oscillatory  motion ;  the  action  of  the  pendu- 
lum, and  kindred  movements ;  atmospheric 
density,  and  the  action  of  the  barometer ; 
the  pressure  of  fluids;  the  tides  and  trade 
winds,  (fee.  The  preceding  hints  may  give 
some  idea — necessarily  very  imperfect — of 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  work.  With 
fulness  of  detail  and  force  of  reasoning,  it 
combines  that  simplicity  of  exposition  which 
indicates  originality  and  perfect  mastery  of 
the  subject.  Its  novelty  will  inspire  interest, 
and  its  independent  tone  will  command  re- 
spect, even  if  its  arguments  fail  to  produce 
conviction. 

The  Great  Harmonia. — The  origin  of  this 
work  is  as  remarkable  as  its  contents,  and  its 
contents  as  remarkable  as  its  origin.  It  will 
perhaps  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our 
readers,  that  a  work  by  the  same  author  was 
published,  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  title 
of  **  Principles  of  Nature,"  which  was  repre- 
sented as  containing  lectures,  or  utterances, 
which  he  gave  forth,  from  time  to  time,  while 
in  the  clairvoyant  state,  before  a  number  of 
intelligent  and  trustworthy  individuals.  As 
might  have  been  expected  in  reference  to 
such  extraordinary  claims,  some  believed,  and 
others  believed  not.  Upon  any  hypothesis, 
however,  the  work  was  a  phenomenon,  merit- 
ing the  attention  of  inquiring  and  scientific 
minds.  Since  that  time,  his  psychological 
peculiarities  have  become  even  more  remark- 
able. His  "  Principles"  were  said  to  be  the 
result  of  simple  clairvoyance — he  being 
thrown  into  that  condition  entirely  by  the 
mechanical  operations  of  his  mesmerizer,  and 
odIjt  whWe  in  it  manifesting  any  superiority 


of  spiritual  power.  No  continuity  of  con- 
sciousness and  memory  linked  together  his 
normal  and  abnormal  states,  which  ran  on  in 
parallel  lines,  alternating  their  activities,  with- 
out any  interchange  of  recognition  or  assist- 
ance. Now,  however,  this  obstacle  to  his 
harmonious  development  has  been  surmount- 
ed :  this  suspension  of  memory  he  no  longer 
experiences,  having  dynamically  moved  up 
into  a  higher  state,  which  permanently  unites 
both  spheres  of  intellectual  existence.  His 
case,  therefore,  as  alleged,  stands  thus:  in 
addition  to  the  use  of  his  external  senses, 
his  interior  senses  have  become  so  developed 
as  to  afford  as  complete  and  as  spontaneous 
an  egress  into  the  interior  world  of  spirit,  as, 
through  the  ordinary  medium,  he  enjoys  into 
the  exterior  world  of  matter.  While,  there- 
fore, he  can  perceive  the  phenomena  in  each, 
and  the  relations  which  subsist  between  them, 
this  double  perception  is  blended  together  in 
the  focus  of  a  common  consciousness,  and 
becomes  the  harmonious  property  of  a  single 
personality,  in  which  reason  is  admitted  to 
be  paramount.  He  remains,  consequently, 
liable  to  error,  in  regard  to  his  own  impres- 
sions, as  well  as  those  communicated  by  the 
spirit- messengers,  with  whom  he  professes 
to  hold  converse ;  inasmuch  as  he,  (as  well  as 
they,)  with  better  means  of  knowledge,  is 
still  subject  to  the  same  methods  of  acquiring 
it,  and  to  the  same  tests  of  its  truthfulness 
and  logical  coherence,  as  his  less  fortunate 
neighbors.  In  short,  his  condition  is  that  of 
inspiration — not  in  the  sense  of  receiving  a 
communication  directly  from  the  Almighty 
— but  in  the  sense  of  being  instructed  by 
higher  intelh'gences  than  himself,  all  with 
varied  opportunities  and  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection — or  in  the  wholly  subjec- 
tive sense  of  having  and  using  an  interior 
organ  for  inspiring  truth  (rather  than  having 
truth  inspired)  from  that  encircling  ocean  of 
love  and  wisdom  which  flows  from  the  cen- 
tral fountain  of  intelligence, — just  as  in  our 
physical  system  we  are  furnished  with  an  or- 
gan for  inspiring  the  atmosphere  around  us. 
The  present  work,  therefore,  does  not  profess 
to  be  produced,  like  the  former,  from  the  re- 
ported utterances  of  the  clairvoyant,  but  from 
the  calm  reflections  and  carefully-preserved 
notes  of  the  student.  It  is  intended  to  take 
a  cyclopaedic  range  through  the  realms  of 
knowledge,  the  author  bemg  **  impressed  to 
search  (as  far  as  his  abilities  will  permit)  the 
natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial  departments 
of  God's  universal  Temple,  and  to  reveal  and 
suggest  the  proper  application  of  such  gen- 
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eral  truths  as  man's  physical  and  spiritual 
organization  requires  in  this  his  rudimental 
state  of  existence." 

From  the  following  brief  statement  of  the 
impressions  left  upon  our  minds  by  the  peni- 
sal  of  these  two  volumes,  the  reader  will 
perceive  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
Harmonial  Philosophy  and  those  of  Spinoza 
and  Swedenborg. — God  is  represented  as  the 
source  and  soul  of  the  universe,  giving  birth 
to  it,  and  dwelling  in  it,  (like  the  idea  givinjpf 
birth  to,  and  dwelling  in,  the  word,)  and, 
together  with  it,  constituting  the  Cosmos,  as 
the  soul,  together  with  the  body,  constitutes 
Man.  Spirit  and  matter  are  merely  relative 
terms.  God  is  spirit  in  this  relative  sense. 
In  a  similar  sense,  the  soul  of  man  is  regard- 
ed as  spirit.  Both  God  and  the  soul  are 
organized  substances,  developing  their  own 
likenesses  in  those  material  embodiments  in 
which  they  enclothe  themselves,  and  which 
they  pervade  as  power,  though  locally  con- 
centrated as  intelligence — thereby  possessing 
personality  and  consciousness.  The  universe, 
therefore,  is  an  emanation,  and  all  creation  is 
a  development.  From  the  relation  which 
the  material  or  outward  man  bears  to  the 
spiritual  or  inward  man,  and  which  the  ma- 
terial world  sustains  to  the  spiritual  world, 
their  respective  functions  and  destinies  are 
indicated.  A  scientific  basis  is  laid  for  the 
hope  of  immortality,  which  thence  becomes 
an  object  of  knowledge,  rather  than  of  faith. 
Death  is  a  simple  metamorphosis,  and  more 
properly  a  birth  than  a  death — a  door  which 
opens  into  a  higher  sphere — a  primitive  event 
in  a  life  which  is  eternal.  The  body  which 
is  laid  aside  has  given  birth  to  a  spiritual  or- 
ganization more  befitting  the  soul's  higher 
destiny,  and  can  never  therefore  be  resumed, 
or  become  the  subject  of  a  mechanical  resur- 
rection. Progress  is  the  programme  of  the 
future.  Man^  education  goes  on.  The  In- 
finite and  the  Eternal  are  around  him,  and 
before  him,  stimulating  his  aspirations,  and 
pouring  their  riches  into  his  expanding  facul- 
ties. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  author 
through  the  multitude  of  other  interesting 
subjects  connected  with  science  and  philoso- 
phy, which  are  here  expounded.  This  brief 
expository  notice  will  suffice  to  indicate  its 
character  and  contents  to  that  class  of  read- 
ers fond  of  mystical  philosophy. 

ParkmarCs  CoMpiracy  of  Fontiac. — It  is 
somewhat  singular  that,  in  so  young  and  un- 
historical  a  country  as  America,  there  should 
be  BO  strong  and  growing  a  spirit  of  histori- 
cal research.    As  phenomena  of  a  contrary, 


but  really  kindred  nature,  Scotland,  so  fnraed 
for  its  religion,  has  produced  no  great  theo- 
logian, and  Switzerland,  so  rich  in  poetic 
scenery,  has  produced  no  poet.  A  country 
sparing  of  its  beauties  may  nourish  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  poet  by  the  necessity 
it  imposes  of  seeking  and  wooing  nature  in 
her  poverty,  while  an  ampler  profusion 
might  lull  it  into  indifference,  or  even  nurse 
it  into  blindness.  It  may  be  that,  in  liko 
manner,  a  country  with  the  link  of  its  tradi- 
tions broken,  and  its  hills  and  valleys,  lakes 
and  rivers,  uninvested  with  the  lingering  as- 
sociations of  olden  times,  and  unchronicled 
in  story  or  in  song,  may  manifest  all  the 
greater  eagerness  in  searching  for  the  scat- 
tered relics,  and  the  greater  care  in  gather- 
ing up  the  fragments  which  remain.  Not 
only  are  the  documents  connected  with  her 
own  political  history  voluminously  piled  to- 
gether, but,  like  an  outcast  child  in  search 
of  its  parentage,  she  claims  as  her  own  the 
traditions  of  her  aborigines  ;  and  so  dear  is 
her  very  dust  to  her  citizens,  that  they  are 
ready  to  forget  that  they  are  the  kinsmen  of 
Milton  and  Hampden,  and  almost  willing  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  the 
Mohawks  and  Ojibewavs. 

The  present  work  relates  to  what  may  be 
called  the  frontier  wars  of  America,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  closing  struggles  between  the 
Indians  and  English  colonists,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Canada.  For  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing unity  of  design,  and  scope  for  con- 
structive skill  in  his  historical  picture,  the 
author  has  selected,  for  his  central  object, 
Pontiac*s  conspiracy  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
English,  and  around  this  has  grouped  the 
numerous  battle-scenes  and  thrilling  incidents, 
interspersed  with  sketches  of  Indian  life  and 
American  landscape,  with  which  the  work 
abounds. 

In  qualifying  himself  for  writing  this  his- 
tory, Mr.  Parkman  has  not  only  made  dili- 
gent use  of  all  existing  documentary  infor- 
mation, but  has  made  Indian  life  and  charac- 
ter the  subject  of  personal  observation  and 
study — penetrating,  in  the  course  of  his  en- 
thusiastic adventures,  beyond  the  J^ississippi, 
"  leaving  the  very  shadow  of  civilization  a 
hundred  leagues  behind  bim/*  with  the  view 
"  of  studying  the  manners  and  character  of 
the  Indians  in  their  primitive  state."  For 
weeks  together  this  Harvard  academic  dwelt 
in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  ;  acquiring 
their  speech,  joining  in  their  sports,  and  con- 
forming to  their  habits — an  Indian  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  zeal  of  his  temporarv  convat- 
sion  to  sayagism.    T\xft  -^wvoma  \^^'^\^\^'&, 
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also,  whero  the  scenes  of  his  history  are  laid, 
were  minutely  traversed,  and  their  floating 
traditions  diligently  collected. 

With  such  materials,  and  with  such  quali- 
fications for  using  them  to  advantage,  the 
result  is  a  narrative  fresh  and  vivid, — sceni- 
cally,  rather  than  graphically  written,  a 
characteristic  due  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
observed  as  well  as  read,  and  heightened, 
perhaps,  rather  than  diminished^  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  during  its  composition,  he 
was  afflicted  with  such  weakness  of  eyesight 
tis  to  be  obliged  to  dictate  to  an  amanuensis 
— a  method  requiring  a  perfect  mastery  of 
details,  and  necessitatmg  a  composition  from 
the  picture  in  the  mind,  instead  of  a  mere 
compilation  from  the  documents  on  the  desk. 

Public  opinion  has  already  awarded  to  it 
the  rank  of  a  standard  work,  and  to  its 
author  the  rank  of  an  historian. 

Squiers  Antiquities  of  New  York. — ^The 
investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  em- 
bodied in  this  work,  were  undertaken  in  1848, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  York,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  Washington.  They  were  ori- 
ginally published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge," and  now  republished  in  the  present 
more  portable  and  less  expensive  form.  To 
this  edition  the  author  has  appended  a  ri- 
sumi,  or  synoptical  view  of  the  **  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  (form- 
ing the  Jlrst  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions,) so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  the  aboriginal 
remains  of  New  York  and  those  of  the 
Western  States. 

These  researches  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  Great  Valley  of  the  West  not  only  main- 
tained an  Indian  population  before  the  pres- 
ent one  began  to  pour  in  upon  it  like  an  in- 
undation, but  that,  anterior  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  more 
numerous  and  more  advanced  in  civilization 
— acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  living  under  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment and  well-organized  priesthood — them- 
selves apparently  primitive  colonists  from  the 
north,  dispossessing  some  tribes  more  abori- 
ginal still,  and  migrating  southwards,  to  be- 
come the  founders  of  empires  in  Mexico  and 
Peru.  These  conclusions  seem  to  be  de- 
cipherable from  the  monuments  and  kindred 
relics  discovered ;  though  Mr.  Squier,  while 
careful  in  furnishing  facts,  is  very  cautious  in 
forming  theories.  These  monuments  are  not 
hieroglyphical  tablets,  like  those  discovered 
OD  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris: 


they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  elevations 
and  embankments  of  earth  and  stone,  erect- 
ed with  great  labor  and  manifest  design. 
They  extend  throughout  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  in- 
crease in  magnitude  and  regularity,  if  not  in 
numbers,  as  they  descend  the  valley  toward 
the  Gulf.  They  indicate  that  the  mound 
builders  must  have  manifested,  throughout 
the  whole  territory  which  they  occupied, 
great  uniformity  in  social  habits  and  super- 
stitious observances — a  uniformity  suflicient- 
ly  marked  to  identify  them  as  a  single  people, 
having  a  common  origin,  a  common  course  of 
development,  and  a  common  destiny. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  abori- 
ginal earth-works  of  2^ew  York  were  con- 
temporaneous with  those  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  but  Mr.  Squier  has  been  led  tea 
different  conclusion.  They  are  not  charac- 
terized by  the  same  mathematical  accuracy 
of  form ;  and  the  minor  relics  which  have 
been  found  in  their  neighborhood  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  found  in  real  Indian 
settlements.  Although  adverse  to  admit  of 
any  save  a  natural  reason  for  the  numerous 
similarities,  civil  and  sacred,  which  charac- 
terize the  remains  of  different  countries,  those 
similarities  are  abundantly  illustrated;  and 
those  who  believe  with  Leibnitz  that  '<  noth- 
ing happens  without  a  reason  why  it  hap- 
pens so  rather  than  otherwise,"  will  here 
find  much  to  interest  them.  The  work  is  a 
repository  of  facts  and  observations,  collected 
with  indefatigable  industry,  and  lucidly  ar- 
ranged by  one  who  has  earned  for  himself  a 
deservedly  high  reputation  as  an  archaeolo- 
gist. 

Squier's  Serpent  Symbol, — This  work  is 
the  first  of  a  series,  under  the  title  of  **  Ame- 
rican Archaeological  Researches,"  which 
proposes  to  collect  "all  such  leading  and 
authenticated  facts  as  may  be  accessible,  re- 
lating to  the  aboriginal  monuments  of  the 
American  continent,  which  shall  serve  to 
illustrate  not  only  their  character  and  origin, 
but  also  the  ancient  and  as  yet  unwritten 
history  of  the  New  World,  and  the  relation 
which  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  sustained  to 
the  great  primitive  families  of  the  other 
Continent."  The  points  which  Mr.  Sqiuer 
endeavors  to  establish  and  illustrate  in  this 
volume,  are  the  essential  identity  of  some  of 
the  elementary  religious  conceptions,  and  the 
similarity  of  the  symbolical  systems  of  the 
primitive  peoples  of  both  hemispheres ;  and 
it  is  confidently  asserted  that  a  comparison 
and  analysis  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and 
philosophically  conducted,  would  establish 
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ibe  grand  fact,  that  in  alt  their  leading  ele- 
ments, and  in  many  of  their  details,  they  are 
essentially  the  same.     It  may  naturally  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that,  at  some  remote 
period,  the  two  widely-separated  continents 
were  by  some  means  or  other  connected ; 
but  the  author  is  opposed  to  such  an  infer- 
ence— at  least  "  without  inquiring  how  far 
similar  conditions  and  like  constitutions,  men- 
tal, moral,  and  physical,  may  serve  to  ap- 
proximate institutions,  religions,  and  monu- 
ments to  a  common  or  cognate  type."    The 
hypothesis  of  an  independent  origin  is  advo- 
cated  in  the  opening  chapter,  which  em- 
bodies also  the  results  of  physiological,  psy- 
chological, and  philological  researches  on  the 
qnestion  of  the  unity  of  the  American  race. 
The  second  chapter  is  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reciprocal  Principles    of    Nature,  and   on 
Phallic  Worship  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
the  undeniable  existence  of  which  in  both  he 
regards  as  the  most  interesting  fact  which  a 
comparison  of  their  respective  monuments 
has  yet  disclosed,  as  it  tends  to  draw  the 
whole  circle  of  mythology  around  a  common 
centre.     The  third  and  fourth  chapters  are 
on  the  sacred  "  High  Places  "  of  America — 
their  purposes,  and  the  primitive  ideas  which 
they  illustrate  ;  and  on  the  rationale  and  at- 
tendant rites  of  American  Sun  or  Fire  wor- 
ship.    He  then  describes  the  ancient  serpen- 
tine structures   of   the    Mississippi   Valley, 
which  seem  to  have  an  undoubted  religious 
origin,  and  to  be  the  symbols  of  some  grand 
ipythological  idea.     The  remarkable  coinci- 
dences between  the  ancient  American,  Brah- 
minical,  Egyptian,  Hebrew  and  Christian  re- 
ligions, in  regard  to  the  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  relations  of  Trinities,  Demiurges,  and 
Devils,  (chapter  sixth,)  and  in  regard  to  the 
incarnation   of   Deity,   as  a  mediator   and 
teacher,    (chapter   seventh,)    are   copiously 
furnished.     In  subsequent  chapters,  the  au- 
thor traces  the  serpent  sjmbol  in  the  tem- 
ples  of  Central   America,  as   also  the  re- 
semblances which  these  structures  bear  to 
the  Buddhist  temples  of  India  ;  and,  coming 
nearer  our  own  part  of  the  world,  he  ex- 
amines the  serpentine  structures  at  Abury, 
Mervale,  Stanton  Drew,  and  Karnac,  in  Brit- 
tany.    Finally,  while  in  the  Old  World,  he 
exhibits  the  universality  of  the  serpent  wor- 
ship, and  illustrates  the  various  applications 
of  the  serpent  symbol,  e.  ff.,  to  duration  and 
eternity  ;  to  vitality,  and  thereby  to  the  heal- 
ing art ;  to  wisdom  or  knowledge ;  and,  as 
in  the  Egyptian  Typhon,  &c.,  to  malignant 
force  or  evil  power.     Such  applications  are 
easily  accounted  for ;  but  in  many  other  in- 
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stances  the  reason  is  difficult  to  discover,  un- 
less on  the  ground  intimated  by  Sancbonia- 
thon — that,  being  the  most  mysterious  crea- 
ture in  nature,  it  was  therefore  chosen  to 
symbolize  things  least  understood. 

Stuart  on  Ecclesiastes, — The  old  Puritani- 
cal system  of  biblical  exposition  has  gradual- 
ly disappeared  before  the  higher  culture  and 
more  rational  spirit  of  modern  times.    Caba- 
listic word -shuffling,  double  senses,  and  mys- 
tical interpretations,  are  no  longer  palatable 
to    "  educated   and   scientific   theologians.*' 
Even  where  the  Bible  is  not  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  order  of  literature  as  the 
classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  critical  treat- 
ment.    The  man  who  is  capable-of  translat- 
ing Homer,  or  editing  Thucydides,  has  only 
to  turn  from  MalthiaR  and  Passow  to  Gese- 
nius  and  Winer,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  taking  a  chair  of  exegetical  theology,  and 
prelecting  on  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Of  this  new  school  of 
grammatico-historical  critics,  Moses  Stuart  is 
facile  princeps ;  and  few  men  were  better 
qualified  for  exhibiting  the  essential  leanness 
of  the  system.    In  the  works  of  genius,  as  in 
the  works  of  nature,  the  eye  sees  (as  has 
been  observed)  what  it  brings  with  it  the 
power  of  seeing;    or,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  himself,  it  is  "  the  spirit  that  searcheth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God."    Of 
this  spirit.  Prof.  Stuart  and  his  school  give 
indications  of  as  great  deficiency  as   the 
Puritans  did  of  morbid  excess.     Where  the 
latter  could  see  everything  or  anything,  the 
former  can  see  little  or  nothing.    This  emas- 
culation of  the  Bible  is  the  most  effectual 
way  to  depopularize  it.    It  was  upon  no  such 
basis   that   modern  religionism   attained  its 
power ;  nor  upon  such  a  basis  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  sustain  it.     **  Scientific  theologians  " 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  science  of  any 
kind   has  to  do  with  eternal  laws  and  un- 
changeable  realities,    and   not    with    mere 
words. 

Prof.  Stuart's  latest  work  is  a  "Comment- 
ary on  Ecclesiastes."  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  professional  labors  at  Andover,  he  under- 
took to  lecture  on  it,  but  failed  to  satisfy  him- 
self, or  find  satisfaction  in  the  labors  of  others. 
He  therefore  soon  abandoned  the  attempt, 
candidly  informing  his  pupils  that  he  could 
not  lecture  on  a  book  which  he  did  not 
understand. 

In  regard  to  the  passages  which  seem  to 
inculcate  Skepticism,  E^\c,\iTe»?D\«ai^^\v^^^- 
I  talism,  Mr.  Sx^ail  coiv^e^^'i  ^i>Q»X — 
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"  It  is  imp03.4lblc  lo  rend  n*iili  candor  inch  pas- 
Mgcsftiiii.l8-ai;ix.2-6;  and  even  vi.  2-8;  ix. 
11,  13;  withont  fpelinir  that  lliey  are  effusions  of 
n  mind  disturbed  by  ditficultie*  snd  doiihta,  if  thev 
arc  considered  separately  and  aa  Blanding  alone. ' 

He  concedes  further  that — 

"  If  it  be  read.as  most  renders  in  ancient  timea 
aeem  to  have  read  it,  as  containing  notliing  but 
the  eeniimcntH  of  Solomon  hiniBellTit  ie  indeed  a 
ta<(k  niorodifiicnltthan  that  which  (Edipiis  had  to 
perform  in  aolviog  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  to 
iiialte  out  »nch  a  solution  of  some  psrts  of  the 
book  as  will  cause  them  tu  apeuk  oHiMloxy." 

All  diflicuiUes,  however,  are  to  be  overcome 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  writer  has  given 
"  a.  picture  of  the  struggle  and  contest  through 
which  hia  own  mind  passed,  when  lie  set  out 
on  the  road  of  philoiophicnl  inquiry."  We 
are  informed  that  Solomon  nas  probably  not 
the  author  of  the  book,  and  that  its  inspira- 
Uon  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  The 
Talmud  says  that  "  the  learned  sought  to  lay 
aside  the  book  Coheleth,  because  the  declara- 
tions thereof  contradict  each  other."  And 
again — "iiecauae  they  found  therein  words 
leaning  to  the  side  of  the  heretics.  And  why 
did  ihcy  not  lay  it  aside  1  Decatite  at  the 
beginning  are  words  of  the  law,  and  at  the  end 
are  words  of  the  law."  Jerome  "pronounces 
the  book  to  be  one  of  authority,  ^ecoiue  it 
onds  with  the  conclasion,  that  we  should  fear 
God,  and  keep  liis  commandments."  Mr. 
Stuart  defends  its  canonicilij,  but  is  very 
quiet  on  the  subject  of  its  iaspiratioii.  He 
considers  it  deserving  the  "notice  and  atten- 
tion of  modern  philosophers,  as  a  specimen 
of  Hebrew  philosophy ;"  and  that  a  right  view 
of  it  "  would  aid  very  much  in  restoring  to  it 
the  usefulness  which  it  is  adapted  to  sub- 
serve." 

Norlh  American  Iteviev: — It  wasorginally 
our  intention  to  run  briefly  over  the  leading 
periodicals,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
with  the  products  of  "  Mngazine-day  "  here. 
But  we  find  nothing  answering  to  "Black- 
wood" or  "Tait,"  or  rather,  we  find  our 
"  Blackwood  "  and  " Tait,"  our  " Edinburgh  " 
and  "  Westminster,"  circulating  in  the  States 
like  aboriginal  productions.  Ilence,  though 
possessing  a  richer  periodical  literature  in  the 
theological  department  than  nre  can  yet  exhi- 
bit in  England,  tbey  seem  more  disposed  for 
"  annexation  "  than  for  rivalry  in  other  depart- 
ments. For  many  years,  however,  the  "  North 
American  Review  '  has  enjoyed  a  distinguish- 
ed reputation  for  culture  and  criticism.  The 
present  number  (October)  contains  several 
etaborate  and  iateresliog  papers.    The  first. 


[Uweh, 

on  "  the  Republic  of  Chile,"  U  by  a  gmtleman 
who  has  lived  in  the  country,  and  gives  a  well- 
digested  account  of  the  development  of  pop- 
ular iostitutions  and  public  life  in  the  model 
republic  of  the  South.  An  article  on  "  Slave- 
ry in  the  United  States ;  its  evils,  alleviatjons, 
and  remedies,"  gives  a  calm  and  intelligent 
view  of  the  subject.  The  writer  advocates 
colonization  as  a  gradual  remedy  for  the  evil, 
which,  though  unsatisfactory  to  Exeter  Hall 

fihilanthropy,  or  to  the  extreme  party  of  abo- 
itionists,  b  here  presented  in  the  broad  light 
of  historical  and  ethnological  research,  and 
commends  itself  as  reeling  on  a  basis  of 
humanity,  no  lesj  than  of  philosophy.  Hil- 
dreth's  "History  of  the  United  Statea"  is 
reviewed  antag  ouis  tic  ally ;  and  Parkman's 
"  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  "  with 
warm  approbation.  A  searching  criticism  is 
bestowed  on  Fowler's  "  English  Grammar," 
a  work  of  scientiSc  pretensions,  based  on 
Latham's  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  The 
other  articles  are  on  "  Physical  Geography," 
"  Hugh  Miller  and  Popular  Science,'  and  the 
"Life  and  Poetry  of  Wordsworth,"  the  last 
of  which  falls  far  below  the  reqtiiremenla  of 
the  subject. 

Annuals. — Mr.  Putnam's  two  massive  and 
elegant  Christmas  gift  books,  indicate  that 
America  is  "going  ahead"  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  d'llre,  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
ulile.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  ladies,  we 
address  ourselves  first  to  the  "Book  of  Home 
Beauty,"  though  unfortunately  for  the  value 
of  the  compliment,  we  are  tempted  to  be 
somewhat  critical  over  it.  A  book  of  home 
beauty  was  quite  a  happy  idea,  and  so  was 
the  idea  of  selecting  for  its  adornment  por- 
traits of  twelve  matronly  ladies,  to  represent 
the  home  circles  of  their  patriarchal  country. 
Great  taste  is  displayed  in  its  execution;  but 
we  cannot  speak  of  it  throughout  with  un- 
qualified admiration.  We  have  a  very  modest 
opinion  of  our  cspacity  for  appreciating  beau- 
ty, and  are  half  inclined  to  sacrifice  our  feeble 
cliiim  in  that  line  to  our  courtesy;  but  our 
judgment,  in  that  case,  if  flattering  to  the 
representative  ladies,  would  hardly  be  consid- 
ered flattering  to  the  ladies  whom  they  rep- 
resent. If  the  book  was  intended  to  exhibit 
the  averat/e  standard  and  proportion  of  Aros- 
rican  beauty,  we  should  say  that  it  has  been 
faithful  to  a  fault ;  but  if  it  proposed  to  exhi- 
bit the  ilile,  we  must  express  our  disappoint- 
ment with  the  result.  Mr.  Putnam,  however, 
must  persevere,  and  if  he  continue  to  manifest 
the  same  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  purity  of 
purpose,  he  will  succeed.  But  for  the  present 
the  Amerioan  Udiea  must  occupy  the  back- 
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ffround ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
England  sustains  the  fame  of  her  fair  aris- 
tocracy, and  Scotland  remains  unrivalled  for 
her  "bonnie  lasses."  Fitness,  indeed,  is 
IT  hat  ought  to  be  considered  in  any  kind  of 
comparison  between  different  countries;  and 
in  that  respect,  while  we  do  not  demand  in 
the  daughters  of  an  industrious  population 
any  remarkable  refinement  of  beauty,  we  do 
expect  to  find  in  the  representative  mothers 
of  a  republican  nation  a  marked  individuality 
of  character — an  expectation,  however,  not 
realized. 

Dismissing  the  art  portion  of  this  volume, 
we  have  a  word  to  say  upon  the  authorship. 
The  portraits  being  the  principal  feature,  it 
was  no  doubt  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a 
guitable  literary  padding  to  pack  between 
them ;  and  a  continuous  fiction  by  a  single 
writer  being  determined  upon,  Mrs.  Kirkland 
has  executed  her  task  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
manner;  but,  besides  the  literary  extrava- 
gance of  spreading  such  a  light  sketch  over 
guch  "  expansive  pages,''  it  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  have  had  letter- press 
portraits  by  twelve  American  female  authors, 
of  the  noble  lives  or  noble  deeds  of  some  of 
their  most  memorable  countrywomen.  Were 
there  no  heroines  of  the  Revolution  to  whom 
such  a  monument  was  due  ?  Or  are  there 
none  illustrious  enough  among  the  living,  to 
become,  in  this  form,  as  in  their  actual  life, 
the  models  of  their  sex  ? 

"  The  Home  Book  of  the  Picturesque  **  is 
the  result  of  such  a  combination  of  labor  as 
we  have  just  suggested,  and  on  that,  as  well 
as  on  other  accounts,  it  has  our  preference. 
It  is  truly  representative  of  "American 
Scenery,  Art,  and  Literature.*' 

The  landscapes,  however,  though  Ameri- 
can, are  not  peculiarly  so ;  and  they  serve 
rather  to  show  the  similarity  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  scenery  of  the  old  country 
and  the  new. 

The  literary  material  is  excellent,  and  is 


furnished  by  the  leading  masters  in  that  de- 
partment. Fenimore  Cooper,  Washington 
Irving,  Miss  Cooper,  Bayard  Taylor,  Willis, 
Tuckerman,  Mary  E.  Field,  and  W.  C.  Bryant, 
are  all  contributors,  and  each  on  some  fa- 
vorite locality  or  topic. 

The  opening  paper  by  Magoon,  on  "Scene- 
ry and  Mind,"  is  an  elaborate,  eloquent  and 
classical  production.  The  closing  one  by 
Dr.  Bethune,  on  "  Art  in  the  United  States," 
shows  that  its  development  there  is  the  same 
as  in  other  countries  and  times,  owing  to  the 
gradual  alliance  of  wealth  and  taste  in  the 
same  individuals. 

Among  the  gift-books  of  the  season  that 
are  truly  American  in  material  and  style,  as 
well  as  in  name,  specific  mention  deserves  to 
be  made  of  "  The  Iris."  This  is  by  no  means 
an  ephemeral  production,  nor  is  it  '*  ^t  up  " 
in  the  usual  manner  of  books  of  this  class. 
It  is  an  original  work  containing  materials 
that  were  no  doubt  destined  for  independent 
publication,  but  which  were  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  Annuals.  Captain  Eastman,  of 
the  United  States  topographical  corps,  has 
furnished  a  series  of  drawings  of  ^me  of  the 
most  striking  and  remarkable  objects  con- 
nected with  Indian  traditions,  which  he  made 
during  a  nine  years'  residence  among  the 
Indian  tribes;  and  Mrs.  Eastman  has  fur- 
nished poems  and  tales  founded  on  the  le- 
gends which  she  gathered  during  her  sojourn 
m  the  wilderness.  The  illustrations  are  in 
chromo-lithography,  and  are  executed  with 
great  skill.  "The  Snow  Flake,"  "Leaflets 
of  Memory,"  and  "The  Proverbialist  and  the 
Poet,"  are  also  deserving  of  high  commenda- 
tion. The  last-mentioned,  especially,  is  a 
beautifully-executed  work,  containing  truly 
"  sands  of  gold  sifted  from  the  flood  of  litera- 
ture " — a  very  Bible  of  Proverbs  from  Solo- 
mon, Shakspeare,  and  Tupper,  illustrated  by 
parallel  passages  from  other  poets,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  lovers  of  "  sense,  shortness,  and 
salt." 


1 1   O   i<- 


Thk  Last  Argument. — Though  Pitt's  mo- 
ral or  physical  courage  never  shrankfromman, 
yet  Sheridan  was  the  antagonist  with  whom 
be  evidently  least  desired  to  come  into  colli- 
sion, and  with  whom  the  collision,  when  it 
did  occur,  was  of  the  most  fretful  nature. 
There  were  a  thousand  instances  of  that "  keen 
encounter  of  their  wits,"  in  which  person  was 
more  involved  than  party. 

"  I  leave,"  said  Pitt,  at  the  conclusion  of  an 


attack  of  this  kind — "I  leave  the  honorable 
gentleman  what  he  likes  so  well,  the  woman's 
privilege — the  last  word." 

"I  am  sensible,"  said  Sheridan,  "of  the 
favor  which  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
means,  in  ofliering  me  a  privilege  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  himself;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to 
decline  the  gift.  I  have  no  wish  for  the  last 
word;  I  am  content  with  having  the  last 
argument" 
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There  is  something  romaDtic  in  the  origin 
of  this  book.  The  author,  a  yoang  Prussian, 
who  had  been  several  y^ars  in  England,  was 
studying  at  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1848. 
It  was  the  crisis  of  the  Berlin  revolution,  and 
the  road  in  which  things  were  going  was  not 
one  which  any  honest  German  heart  could 
expect  to  find  issue  in  anything  but  the  most 
mournful  disaster.  Dr.  Pauli  sought  and 
found  a  remedy  against  his  uneasy  thoughts 
in  increased  activity  in  his  own  occupations, 
and  gradually  what  he  had  devoted  himself 
to,  to  dissipate  his  anxiety,  rewarded  him 
with  an  interest  which  peculiarly  softened 
and  relieved  it. 

His  proper  business  at  Oxford  was  with 
the  old  Saxon  manuscripts ;  and  as  he  read 
them  more  and  more  carefully,  the  figUre  of 
the  greatest  of  the  early  English  kings  rose 
before  him,  as  of  one  who,  in  a  storm  far 
worse  than  any  present  storm,  had  risen  over 
it,  and  swayed  and  controlled  it ;  who  was 
a  man  in  the  strong  sense  of  that  most  preg- 
nant word,  and  on  whom  he  might  look  and 
be  ashamed  of  hfs  despondency. 

The  work  begun  in  this  temper  is  now  fin- 
ished, written,  as  its  author  tells  us,  for  Ger- 
mans, and  in  the  German  spirit,  and  for  the 
present  is  only  in  the  German  language ;  but 
we  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  English  pub- 
lishers will  pass  by  such  an  opportunity  of  a 
profitable  speculation,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
long  untranslated. 

"  My  aim  (he  says)  has  been  to  delineate,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  out  of  such  anthorities  as  can 
best  be  trusted,  the  exalted  position  which  Alfred 
occupies  in  the  organic  development  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England.  1  am  well  aware  of  the  defects 
in  my  work — defects  which  remain,  and  which 
must  remain,  afler  all  my  efforts  at  revision. 
They  arise  partly  out  of  the  necessity  I  was  un- 
der to  combine  original  inquiry  with  narrative  of 
what  is  already  known ;  partly  out  of  my  own 
want  of  skill  in  supplying  the  defectiveness  of  my 
authorities  by  a  workmanlike  style  of  writing ; 

*  Konig  Aelfredt  und  Seine  StelU  in  der  Oe- 
seAiehte  Midland.     Yon  1>T,  Keinhold  Pauli.    Ber- 
lia:  1861.    London :  hex  Williama  and  Norgate. 


and  no  doubt  there  are  faults  in  criticism  too— 
yet,  such  as  they  are,  they  result  not  from  indo- 
lence and  carelessness,  but  from  that  partial  love 
for  my  subject  which  is  certain  to  produce  them." 

Now  we  do  not  intend  to  affront  Dr.  Pauli 
with  the  panegyrics  of  the  book  trade,  with 
telling  him  that  he  underrates  himself,  that  he 
has  written  a  perfect  book,  that  he  has  ex- 
hausted the  subject,  left  nothing  to  be  said, 
<&c.  &c.  ;  but  after  all  the  objections  which 
we  shall  have  to  urge,  the  result  will  appear 
hardly  less  than  wonderful,  considering  the 
materials  with  which  he  had  to  work.  The 
life  of  Alfred,  as  we  read- it  in  Hume,  or  in 
Sharon  Turner,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mass 
of  legend,  which  vanishes  under  an  indus- 
trious criticism  ;  and  at  best  it  is  but  a  vague 
conjectural  business,  where  we  can  hardly 
assure  ourselves  of  anything  except  when  we 
have  his  own  word  for  it. 

It  is  only  of  rarely  recurring  periods  that 
any  real  history  is  possible ;  and  the  inter- 
vals have  to  be  filled  as  we  can  fill  them, 
with  lists  of  names,  and  dates,  and  bat- 
tles ;  a  few  marked  events,  with  here  and 
there  a  charter  or  a  law  code,  lying  as  lonely 
rock  islands  of  fact,  in  the  midst  of  huge 
desolate  oceans,  with  cloudy  legends  over 
them  and  round  them.  Ages  like  those  of 
Pericles  and  Caesar  are  illuminated  with  ever- 
burning lamps — historians,  poets,  philoso- 
phers, statesmen,  dramatists,  artists,  all  con- 
temporary with  what  they  describe,  and 
throwing  cross  lights  on  all  sides  and  on  all 
figures — while  the  long  centuries  of  Saxon 
history  are  lighted  only  by  faint  cloister  ta- 
pers, thinly  scattered  along  the  generations, 
often  far  away  from  what  we  try  to  see  by 
them,  and  the  shadows  which  they  throw  are 
strange,  and  dim,  and  unearthly.  Dr.  Pauli 
has  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  except  A6- 
ser*s  Life  of  Alfredy  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
and  a  few  autobiographical  fragments ;  and  at 
first  sight  Asser  seems  hopelessly  interpo- 
lated, and  at  first  sight  too,  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  yields  nothing  but  a  list  of  battles, 
following  year  after  year,  one  as  like  another 
as  Liry  s   old  wearying  irruptions  of  the 
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JSqui  and  Yolsci.  As  soon  as  we  leave 
them,  we  pass  at  onco  into  the  purely  legend- 
ary, and  the  story  rolls  down  along  the  chro- 
niclers, gathering  up  into  itself  just  what 
each  writer  thought  best  assimilated  with 
Alfred's  character;  history  faring  with  the 
chronicler  as  physical  science  fared  with  the 
schoolmen,  and  being  put  together  on  the 
grandest  a  priori  method.  So  that  to  find 
any  real  human  features  left  remaining,  after 
the  rubbish  of  critical  demolition  is  cleared 
away,  may  well  surprise  us;  still  more  to 
find  any  so  clear  and  detailed  and  delicate  as 
some  of  those  which  Dr.  Pauli  has  laid  open 
to  us. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  his  work, 
however,  we  will  first  get  rid  of  the  disagree- 
able part  of  our  business,  and  dispose  of  the 
points  on  which  we  are  at  issue  with  him. 
And,  first,  as  to  Asser's  Life.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  very  largely  interpolated .  out 
of  a  Life  of  St,  Neot,  or  by  the  author  of 
that  Life,  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  more  gross  of  these  in- 
terpolations are  easily  eliminated,  but  after 
that  is  done,  the  begmning  of  the  story  re- 
mains full  of  contradictions,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile.  Dr.  Pauli  would  make 
his  way  through  them  by  supposing  that 
large  paragraphs  have  got  out  of  place,  and 
tries  to  construct  a  consecutive  story  by  an 
alteration  of  the  order  of  the  text.  Ho  loves 
Alfred's  memory  too  dearly  to  sacrifice  a  sin- 
gle-trait if  he  can  help  it ;  yet  his  theory  is 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  and  for  anything 
we  have  yet  seen,  the  whole  story  of  Alfred's 
ehildhood  remains  unhistoric.  Here  is  an 
instance.  His  mother  is  described  by  Asser 
as  religiosa  nimirum  fcemina,  nobilis  ingenio, 
nobiHs  et  genere.  One  day,  we  are  told,  the 
boy  Alfred  was  playing  with  his  brothers  in 
her  presence,  when  she  called  them  all  to  her, 
and  showed  them  an  illuminated  volume  of 
Saxon  Poems, — '*  whichever  of  you  children 
(said  she)  will  first  learn  to  read  this,  shall 
have  it  for  a  present."  On  this,  Alfred  went 
off  to  his  tutor,  told  him  what  had  been  said, 
and  applying  himself  with  ail  diligence  to 
the  work,  in  a  short  time  earned  for  himself 

the  beautiful  book Now  we  will  not 

speak  hardly  of  the  internal  merit  of  this 
anecdote;  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  a 
monk  would  think  edifying,  and  Dr.  Pauli 
seems  to  admire  it.  Is  there  any  reason, 
however,  to  believe  it  true  ?  First,  there  is 
the  startling  difficulty  that  the  same  writer, 
oaUing  himself  Asser,  declares  that  Alfred 
was  entirely  neglected  by  his  parents,  and 
Umght  nothing ;  and  then  we  have  his  own 


word  that  he  could  not  read  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  .  .  .  Dr.  Pauli  gets  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  the  tutor  in 
question  taught  him  to  repeat  the  poems  by 
heart,  and  that  the  neglectful  parent  was 
Judith,  his  father's  second  wife.      Sharon 
Turner,  on  the  other  hand,  pushes  forward 
the  story ;  supposes  the  kind  mother  to  have 
been  Judith,  the  step-mother,  and  the  neg- 
lectful one  his  own  proper  mother.    .    .    . 
Against  both  of  these  suggestions  we  must 
enter  our  protest.     According  to  Dr.  Pauli, 
Alfred  went  to  Rome   when  he  was  four 
years  old,  and  the  story  could  not  well  be 
referred  to  an  earlier  period;    while  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  if  he  did  take  this  journey, 
that  he  could  ever  have  seen  his  mother 
agrain;  while  Judith  had  married  a  second 
time,  and  left  his  father's  house  and  family 
before  Alfred  was  eight.    .    .    .  And  more 
than  this,  who  could  the  children  be  who 
were  playing  with  him  ?     His  sister,  Ethel- 
switha,  who  was  the  child  next  above  him, 
was  marriageable  when  he  was  little  more 
than  able  to  walk;  and  his  brothers  were 
ffrown  up  warriors  before  he  could  have 
learnt  to  repeat  a  poem. 

This  Judith,  too,  is  a  mrst  apocryphal 
lady.  Mr.  Kemble  tells  us,  that  by  a  third 
marriage,  she  became  the  mother  of  Matilda, 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a  fact  about 
as  probable  or  possible  as  that  a  present 
English  duke  is  the  son  of  a  mistress  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Dr.  Pauli  would  help 
out  the  difficulty  by  inserting  a  link,  and  call- 
ing her  the  grandmother  instead  of  the 
mother ;  but  he  has  not  mended  it,  and  it 
must  remain  as  it  is. 

And  again,  curiously,  one  of  the  passages 
which  he  selects  as  characteristic  of  the  gen- 
uine Asser,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  con- 
cludes him  to  have  been  a  person  of  highly 
cultivated  taste,  he  will  find  word  for  word 
(or  nearly  so)  in  one  of  the  lives  of  that  very 
St.  Neot  who  has  led  to  all  this  troivble — so 
vitiated  Asser's  text  has  been — for  this  pas- 
sage does  not  occur  in  the  portion  of  the 
story  which  refers  to  this  saint,  but  in  the 
directly  descriptive  narrative  which  belongs 
only  to  Alfred. 

Then,  as  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Dr. 
Pauli  says,  that  it  was  made  up  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  read  it»  down  to  the  year 
891,  either  in  that  year,  or  at  any  rate  before 
the  close  of  the  century.  If  this  be  so,  it  is, 
of  course,  a  high  authority ;  and  the  evi- 
dence that  it  is  so,  is  the  style  of  writing  in 
a  MS.  now  extant,  which  is  declared  ^/Ck  V^- 
long  to  that  petVod.    Dt^^C^xKLNA  ^\»x  \fcV 
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ter  judge  of  Saxon  manuscripts  than  we  are ; 
but  we*  have  a  right  to  require  him  in  his 
next  edition  to  append  a  note,  explaining  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  entry  for  the  year 
876,  which  details  RoUo's  conquests,  there  is 
a  further  statement  that  RoUo  reigned  fifty 
years.  This  may  have  been  a  marginal  gloss, 
entered  carelessly,  and  apparently  belonging 
to  the  text.  But  if  so,  is  the  handwriting  in 
which  it  is  entered  perceptibly  different  from 
the  rest  ?  Again,  the  year  of  the  eclipse  is 
given  wrongly,  as  may  be  proved  by  calcula- 
tion ;  various  stories,  too,  are  omitted ;  Ethel- 
bald's  rebellion,  for  instance,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  But  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  all,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
two  stories  of  Alfred's  journey  or  journeys 
to  Rome,  and  not  to  feel  that  there  is  a  con- 
fusion somewhere.  Dr.  Pauli,  by  fixing  the 
date  of  the  compilation  so  near  the  period  in 
question,  cannot  allow  a  mistake,  and  sup- 
poses that  he  went  twice  there — once  with- 
out his  father,  and  again  with  him.  He 
must  further  suppose  that  he  was  twice 
anointed,  and  that  the  Pope  did  not  recollect 
in  857,  what  he  had  before  done  in  858,  or 
else  that  the  writer  of  the  Chronicle  forgot 
in  writing  one  page  what  he  had  written  on 
that  preceding.  Here  are  the  two  stories  in 
question : — 

"  863.  King  Ethelwulf  sent  his  eon  Alfred  to 
Rome  ;  Leo  was  then  Pope  of  Rome,  and  ho  con- 
secrated him  King,  and  took  him  for  his  son  at 
confirmation. 

"  855.  The  same  year,  he  (Ethel wulQ  went  to 
Rome  in  great  state,  and  dwelt  there  twelve 
months,  ami  then  returned  homewards.  And 
Charles,  King  of  the  Franks,  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter to  wife  ;  and  after  that  he  came  to  his  people, 
and  they  were  glad  of  it ;  and  about  two  years 
afler  he  came  from  France  he  died.'* 

Then  follows  a  genealogy,  tracing  Alfred 
through  Woden  to  Adam,  and  after  that — 

"  Alfred,  his  third  son,  (he  was  the  fourth,)  he 
had  sent  to  Rome,  and  when  Pope  Leo  heard  say 
that  Ethelwulf  was  dead,  he  consecrated  Alfred 
King,  and  held  him  as  his  spiritual  son  at  confir- 
mation, even  as  his  father  Ethelwulf  had  request- 
ed on  sending  him  thither." 

The  boy,  therefore,  had  remained  in  Rome 
three  years  at  least  in  the  Pope's  care  ;  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  future  King  of  England, 
and  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
even  taught  to  read. 

We  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  these 

entries  were  put  together  from  the  writings 

of  two  wholly  different  persons,  who  had 


each  described  some  one  event,  with  which 
they  were  both  imperfectly  acquainted ;  and 
the  whole  story  of  the  anointing,  when  its 
object  was  a  child  five  years  old,  with  three 
elder  brothers  living,  and  when  the  throne 
in  question   was  filled    always   by  elective 

{)rinces,  and  never  by  children,  savors  strong- 
y  of  the  a  priori  method,  and  of  a  later  age, 
when  the  papal  anointing  had  become  a 
European  question ;  Alfred  was  a  great 
Catholic  king,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
have  been  without  so  vast  a  spiritual  bless- 
ing. It  is  not  easy  to  be  too  disrespectful  to 
the  historical  ability  of  the  monastic  writers ; 
never  did  any  set  of  men  betake  themselves 
to  the  recording  human  affairs  who  had  less 
power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  or  who  were  less  scrupulous  in 
inventing  a  useful  or  an  edifying  fact,  when 
they  did  not  find  one  ready  to  their  hand. 

We  have  two  more  faults  to  find  before 
proceeding.  We  must  call  on  Dr.  Pauli  to 
justify  his  quoting  the  work  passing  under 
the  name  of  Ingulf  of  Croyland  as  a  crediUe 
witness  for  any  one  fact  contained  in  it.  It 
has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  be  a  real 
work  of  the  secretary  of  the  Conqueror ;  and 
it  was  not  written,  at  the  earliest,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  .  .  .  Among  the  many 
serious  monastic  delinquents  in  the  matter  of 
charters,  histories,  and  other  documents,  the 
monks  of  Croyland  are  the  very  worst,  and 
no  one  of  them  may  be  admitted  into  the 
historical  witness  court  without  formal  testi- 
monials of  character. 

On  the  other  point  we  touch  with  more 
delicacy*  It  may  seem  out  of  place  in  an 
English  reader  to  criticise  a  German's  style ; 
and  yet,  when  the  literature  of  the  two  coun- 
tries is  beginning  so  largely  to  interchange, 
he  will  hardly  be  sorry  to  see  how  the  dress 
in  which  he  has  set  out  his  thoughts  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  of  a  foreigner.  Partly  from 
a  most  laudable  effort  at  condensation,  and 
partly  from  the  natural  fulness  of  his  own 
mind,  all  his  sentences  are  crowded  with 
matter.  But  be  thinks  with  so  much  eager- 
ness and  intensity,  that  he  crams  it  together 
without  much  care  in  the  airangement ;  and 
in  important  passages  it  lies  heaped  in  most 
tumultuous  disorganization.  This  is  so  much 
the  case,  that  in  translating  we  have  been 
driven  to  take  wide  liberties  of  paraphrase, 
and  we  are  often  uncertain  whether  we  have 
caught  his  real  meaning.  In  this  way  we 
have  to  struggle  through  long  paragraphs, 
and  often  pages,  till  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  particular  subject ;  and  then,  like 
the  last  few  drops  of  a  body  of  water  which 
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has  been  rusbing  out  tbrongb  an  aperture 
too  small  to  let  it  escape  freely,  tbe  few  last 
sentences  being  relieved  of  the  pressure  from 
behind,  flow  off  in  a  clear,  bright,  beautiful 
stream,  which  shows  what  the  whole  might 
be  if  he  would  take  pains  with  it.  Take,  for 
instance,  his  story  of  the  wonderful  Cead- 
wallah,  out  of  the  Introduclory  Summary, 
whose  wild  life  is  the  death -shriek  of  pagan- 
ism ;  and  which,  as  a  symbol  of  the  struggle, 
and  of  its  issue,  dies  away  in  a  prayer  of 
penitence  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  The  pages 
m  which  Pauli  describes  it  all  are  full  of 
vigor  and  brilliancy,  but  altogether  without 
shape  or  organization,  till  the  last  clear  sen- 
tence, in  which  he  lets  it  roll  away  from  him 
to  its  finish. 

"  Wie  ein  feuriges  Meteor,  da,^  kurz  Icnchtet, 
Erei^  nnd  Verheerunty  verkundcnd,  und  daiin 
plotzlich  zerplatzt,  streiA  Ceadwallah,  mehr  Kelte 
als  Germane  durch  die  Geechichte  von  VVessex." 

And  now,  after  all  this  fault-finding,  to  go 
on  with  a  more  pleasant  employment. 

For  the  first  three  centuries  of  their  life  in 
England,  the  only  external  enemies  with 
whom  the  Saxons  had  to  contend  were  the 
Picts  of  the  northern  border  and  the  Celts  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall.  Neither  of  these  were 
strong  enough  to  give  them  serious  trouble, 
and  they  had  had  time  to  develop  them- 
selves into  a  free  industrious  people ;  some- 
what lazy  in  their  method  of  working,  yet,  if 
Mr.  Kemble  is  right  in  his  calculations,  hav- 
ing contrived  by  thi^  end  of  the  reign  of  Eg- 
bert to  bring  into  cultivation  as  large  an  area 
of  soil  as  was  under  the  plough  in  the  reign 
of  our  own  first  George.  There  had  been 
time  for  a  rise  and  for  a  decline  of  a  spiritual 
and  social  cultivation.  Strength  had  brought 
security,  security  ease,  ease  selfishness,  self- 
ishness weakness,  in  the  old  unerring  cycle. 
Their  battles  among  themselves  had  served 
at  first,  like  those  between  the  Grecian  states, 
as  a  school  of  discipline  and  courage.  But 
the  spirit  of  independence  was  waning  slowly 
and  surely.  The  deadly  symptom  of  cen- 
tralization had  begun  to  show  itself;  and 
then  a  storm  was  to  break  on  them  which 
was  to  try  them  to  the  quick.  In  the  old 
language,  the  priests  and  bishops  call  it  a 
punishment  for  their  sins,  .  .  and  with  all 
justice.  For  if  the  Saxons  had  been  what 
men  ought  to  have  been,  the  first  ships  of 
the  Danes  which  touched  on  the  English 
shores  would  have  carried  back  an  account 
of  their  reception  which  would  scarcely  have 
tempted  others  to  try  the  experiment  again. 


Bat  80  it  was  to  be.  And  the  far-oflf  issues 
of  history  required  a  new  element,  as,  two 
centuries  later,  they  required  again  another, 
to  be  interfused  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
before  they  would  be  fit  for  the  work  which 
was  in  store  for  them.  Perhaps  it  is  with 
nations  as  with  families,  and  only  mixed 
blood  breeds  the  fine  race.  But  however 
that  may  be,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  the  old  roving  spirit  began  to  stir 
again  on  the  shores  of  the  northern  seas,  and 
fleets  of  homeless  wanderers,  driven  out 
either  by  force  or  by  over- crowding,  under 
the  fiercest  and  most  needy  of  their  chiefs, 
came  sweeping  down  over  the  same  track 
which,  three  centuries  before,  had  been  first 
marked  by  the  Saxons.  We  cannot  tell  now 
what  causes  lay  behind  this  movement. 
Perhaps  it  was  another  pulsation  of  the  same 
great  force  which,  from  time  out  of  mind,  had 
been  driving  stream  after  stream,  and  race 
after  race,  westward  and  westward  from  the 
wall  of  China  to  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps 
Charlemagne's  military  missionaries,  preach- 
ing Christianity  in  the  German  forests  at  the 
sword's  point,  drove  back  wave  upon  wave 
of  proud  warriors  upon  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  Iceland,  who  preferred  independence  and 
their  old  faith ;  and  rolling  back  upon  the 
ocean,  took  ship  and  passed  again  towards 
the  south,  in  search  of  a  resting-place.  At 
any  rate,  the  Danes  who  came  down  upon 
England  and  Ireland  had  swarmed  out  from 
their  hive  without  intention  of  returning  to 
it ;  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  never 
even  attempted  to  return.  They  were  ad- 
venturers bent  as  much  on  settlement  as  on 
plunder ;  and  they  fought  when  they  landed 
with  the  desperation  of  men  who  knew  that 
the  place  which  they  had  left  was  filled  be- 
hind them,  and  that  there  Was  no  hope  for 
them  or  home  for  them  except  what  their 
sword  could  win.  We  call  them  pirates,  and 
the  Saxon  writers  of  the  day  speak  of  them 
with  a  frightened  horror  as  preternatural  or 
fiendish  visitants.  They  were  to  the  Saxons 
what  the  same  Saxons,  three  centuries  be- 
fore, had  been  to  the  poor  Roman  Britons — 
neither  any  better  nor  any  worse.  If  they 
could  beat  the  Saxons,  and  wrest  from  them 
part  of  their  conquest,  they  had  the  same 
right  here  which  the  Saxons  had  made  for 
themselves,  or  which  the  Normans  afterwards 
won  ;  and  a  nation  of  several  millions  of  men 
who  can  be  conquered  by  the  crews  of  a  few 
pirate  boats,  have  no  very  deep  claims  on 
our  commiseration.  .  .  .  It  was  for  their  sins, 
as  their  clergy  told  them ;  and  without  their 
sins  it  could  not  have  been.    TVvvj  Vi»A.\i^«5k 
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dividing  Ibemselves  into  classes — rich  gentle- 
mea  and  suffering  poor  ;  nnd  aelfishneas  id 
one,  and  want  in  the  oilier,  had  made  both 
cowards,  as  they  always  will.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal rule ;  and  the  rights  of  free  mea  are 
very  justly  taken  avray  from  such  as  ha?e 
not  courage  to  defend  them.  This  is  the 
piJDciple  of  all  such  struggles,  then,  now, 
and  ever;  and  that  instinct  of  judgment 
which  sides  so  irresblibly  with  the  victor  is  a 
true  and  fiuthful  voice  in  us.  It  is  foolish- 
ness to  cavil  at  the  right  of  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans ;  and  the  Danes  conquered  half  Eng- 
land, and  made  their  right  good  io  it  by  the 
same  title  as  they.  Where  it  was  good  that 
they  should  be,  there  they  settled  themselves. 
If  they  had  conquered  all  the  island,  they 
would  have  thrown  it  back  into  paganism, 
and  that  would  not  have  been  good.  And 
Ood  raised  up  King  Alfred  to  turn  them 
back  from  where  they  should  not  be,  at  the 
right  time  and  the  right  place,  and  to  give 
thetn  his  faith,  not  to  receive  theirs. 

At  Egbert's  death,  the  heptarchy  bad 
broken  into  a  telrarchy.  Kent  bad  been  in- 
corporated into  Wessex  ;  Mercia  was  still  a 
kingdom,  but  dependent  on  it.  The  rest  of 
the  island,  from  the  Ouse  to  the  Tweed,  was 
shared  virtually  between  Eist  Anglia  and 
Northumberland,  and  these  were  still  inde- 
pendent. Lying  nearest  to  Che  D;ines,  these 
two  kingdoms  were  first  exposed  to  them ; 
and  from  the  strung  ground  they  so  early 
made  for  themselves  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Norfolk,  it  id  likely  that  they  had  begun 
their  visits  there  before  they  are  mentioned 
by  the  Wessex  Chronicle.  Egbert  had  come 
first  into  collision  with  them  in  835  ;  but 
their  first  arrivals  were  like  the  drops  before 
ft  thunder-slorra ;  and  they  were  generally, 
though  not  always,  driven  back.  It  was  when 
their  visits  had  begun  to  be  repeated  with 
every  summer,  and  the  coast  of  Wessex, 
from  the  Exe  to  the  Thames,  had  been  the 
_  scene,  year  after  year.of  many  and  desperate 
engagements,  that  Alfred,  grandson  of  Eg- 
bert, and  the  youngest  child  of  Eihelwulf, 
was  born  in  the  year  840  at  Wantage,  then 
a  royal  hunting  seat  in  the  midst  of  a  forest. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ill  success 
which  seems  to  have  attended  Dr.  Pauli's 
eflTorts  at  reconstructing  his  boybood  out  of 
Asser.  Here  is  a  happy  passage,  which  in 
form  is  only  hypothetical,  yet  which,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  the  Saxoo 
kings,  we  may  receive  with  all  certainty  : — 

"  What  must  have  been  the  early  impressions 
ivJiicJt  formed  themselves  on  tbe  'spirit  of  the 


Nature  around  him  and  sbove  bin: 

of  woods  and  flelda — the  blue  Engliab  sky 
with  its  light  cbads,  which  the  breezes  waft  over 
[he  island ;  and  when  the  fadier  would  break  up 
ilia  household  and  remove  to  some  other  of  his 
oasllea  far  away,  the  immesBnrable,  ever  lovely 
iicean, '  where  the  whale  reigns  among  the  rolling 
waves,  and  the  sea^new  bathes  his  wings.' 
While  on  this  very  ocean  in  those  days  the  fierce 
hordes  were  roaming,  in  fear  of  whom  every 
peasant  slept  upon  his  weapons,  and  whose  ruth- 
less deeds  the  child  must  have  learnt  to  fear  in  the 
tirsl  words  which  be  could  understand.  So  in  tbe 
Tree  air,  with  the  war-cries  ever  ringing  roond 
tiim,  ha  grew  on  to  be  the  delight  of  his  pareuU, 
fairer  to  look  upon  than  either  of  his  brothers, 
and  lovelier  in  word  and  gesture.  To  diia  geD- 
lleness  of  temper  a  further  charro  was  added  by 
the  longing  he  soon  shuwed  to  do  honor  Io  his  nobfe 
race  by  his  own  noble  life.  Of  education  proper, 
at  least,  in  its  modern  sense,  there  was  licile 
enough  possible  for  him.  Tbe  Church,  in  thoM 
days  ihe  only  Instructress,  did  not  care  to  educats 
any  except  such  as  were  to  be  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  her  service  ;  and  it  was  a  rare  and  for- 
tunate exception  when  a  layman,  even  a  king  ou 
noble,  had  leamt  to  read  and  (o  write.  ThTDV|h 
his  early  years  he  was  taught  to  hunt,  and  to  rim, 
and  to  be  expert  in  all  the  martial  exercises;  and 
the  mind  in  all  nations  of  the  Germanic  fomilj 
was  supplied  wiih  vigorous  food  in  the  old  songi 
and  poems  of  the  fatherland." 

So  gradually  comes  out  before  us  the 
figure  of  a  lovely  boy,  showing  early  all 
grace,  and  energy,  and  promise,  and  gather- 
ing to  him  the  hope,  and  affection,  and  con- 
fidence of  every  one.  When  he  was  seven 
years  old,  his  father  Etlielivulf  died— the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  having  been  made 
bitter  by  the  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son;  the 
success  of  which  obliged  him  to  forgive  it 
and  to  recognize  it.  But  Alfred  was  too 
young  to  have  suffered  or  learnt  much  from 
such  an  incident;  and  in  five  years  the  bro- 
ther followed  the  father  to  the  same  grave. 
This  was  in  8G1.  Thesecond  brother,  Ethel - 
bert,  succeeded,  and  with  him  the  northern 
clouds,  which  for  a  few  years  had  fallen  back 
under  the  horizdn,  began  to  thicken  up  again. 
In  the  general  danger  and  general  insecurity, 
the  character  of  the  country  had  gone  on 
rapidiv  in  its  decline.  The  Saxon  law  had 
not  permitted  private  persons  to  hold  forti- 
fied houses.  It  was  a  privilege  which  was 
considered  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  was  reserved,  therefore,  only  for 
the  officers  of  the  crown.  But  the  times 
were  too  rough  for  these  nice  respects,  and 
every  nobleman  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  assume  a  position  which  it  was 
too  easy  for  hua  to  abuse. 
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Tbe  discipline  of  the  clergj  fell  slack. 
After  Swithua  died,  Alfred  tells  us,  there 
was  no  one  left  in  all  West  Saxony  who 
could  teach  him  to  read  a  book  in  his  own 
language.  We  are  now  emerging  on  the 
sounder  portions  of  Asser,  and  are  better 
able  to  make  out  the  story.  Closely  follow- 
ing Asser,  Dr.  Pauli  proceeds : — 

"  We  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  form  a  notion 
of  the  difficulties  which  in  those  days  lay  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Undeterred,  how- 
ever, the  boy  faced  and  overcame  them,  and  soon 
began  to  r^  for  himself  in  his  mother  tongue, 
what  till  then  he  had  only  learnt  by  rote  at  others' 
dictation.  So  the  old  poetry  grew  more  dear  to 
him  as  it  became  more  accessible;  and  at  the 
same  time  be  began  to  fi;ive  his  attention  to  the 
hymns  and  offices  of  the  church.  He  made  a 
collection  for  himself  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
and  the  Services  for  the  Hours,  and  this  he  always 
carried  about  with  him,  parting  from  it  neither 
day  nor  night.  Asser  haa  himself  seen  this  little 
book,  and  tbe  King  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  help 
and  comfort  which  it  had  been  to  him  in  some  of 
fai^lMUPdefit  Btraiu." 

Dr.  Pauli  scarcely  thinks  this  can  really  re- 
fer to  his  boyhood ;  but  it  stands  on  very  toler- 
able evidence,  and  it  is  only  another  exhibition 
of  that  warm  and  eager  devotedness  which  a 
very  curious  story,  certainly  authentic,  proves 
to  have  early  characterized  him — a  story 
which,  from  its  character,  belongs  obviously 
to  the  age  when  the  boy  is  changing  into  the 
man.  What  the  monks  call  "  the  flesh  '*  had 
begun  to  grow  unruly ;  his  nature  was  alto- 
gether strong  and  vehement,  and  thoughts 
and  inclinations  began  to  obtrude  themselves, 
from  which  his  higher  self  recoiled.  There 
18  no  more  beautiful  instance  in  history  of  a 
young  boy's  unassisted  efforts  at  self-mastery 
than  what  he  is  said  to  have  done  to  conquer 
them.  With  the  miraculous  part  of  it  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  he  who  is  really 
interesting;  what  happened  to  him  may 
have  been  what  it  would.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night  he  would  leave  bis  bed,  and  creep 
away  to  the  cold,  lonely  chapel,  and  kneel 
and  pray  there ;  and  at  last  he  prayed  that 
Ood  would  send  him  some  disorder  which 

would  cure  him The  prayer  was 

strangely  answered A  disease  fell 

upon  him :  what  it  was  we  do  not  know, 
further  than  that  it  was  intermittent,  and  its 
paroxysms  were  so  agonizing,  that  for  years 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  .  .  .  He  believed 
that  it  was  really  sen  t  him  because  he  had  asked 
for  it,  but  perhaps  he  doubted  whether  he 
had  been  right  in  asking.  At  any  rate,  when 
he  was  about  nineteen,  on  a  hunting  party  in 


Cornwall,  he  passed  near  the  well  of  Saint 
Gueryr,  the  water  of  which  had  medicinal 
properties,  and  where,  in  consequence,  a 
small  chapel  had  been  erected.  He  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and  going  in, 
(whether  he  drank  the  water  is  not  told  us,) 
he  prayed  again  that  God  would  take  pity 
on  him,  and  exchange  the  disease  which  he 
had  given  him  for  some  other  which  he  could 
more  easily  bear,  or  which,  at  least,  would 
not  disable  him  from  doing  his  duty  as  a 
prince.  This  petition  was  again  answered ; 
his  more  acute  sufferings  ceased,  and  ever 
after  till  his  death  he  was  subject  to  epileptic 
fits. 

No  doubt  all  this  may  be  "  accounted  for 
by  natural  causes,*'  <&c.,  &c,,  although  that 
is  not  to  our  purpose ;  but  it  serves  to  show 
what  a  deep,  earnest  heart  there  must  have 
been  in  the  boy — a  superstitious  one,  it  may 
be  said,  and  many  other  such  adjectives. 
Yet  we  may  not  use  such  adjectives  wisely : 
the  religion  of  one  era  is  the  superstition  of 
the  next ;  the  grown  Alfred  was  as  supersti- 
tious as  the  boy,  and  believed  in  the  Pope,  in 
relics,  chips  of  wood,  witchcraft,  priestcraft, 
saints,  miracles,  and  the  mass ;  they  were  light 
to  his  eyes  and  food  to  his  soul ;  and  yet  we 
will  not  stumble  at  it.  Such  things  are  but 
a  language,  a  dead  language  now,  and  the 
letter  of  them  a  ghastly  Fetish,  but  once 
a  living  word,  in  which  was  expressed  and 
symbolized  faith  in  the  one  invisible  God  in 
whom  he  and  we  alike  move  and  have  our 
being.  Now-a-days  a  faith  so  expressed 
would  promise  little  good :  but  it  was  in 
virtue  of  it,  and  because  of  it,  that  Alfred 
grew  into  a  strong,  valiant,  and  noble  man. 

In  869— he  was  then  twenty — Alfred 
married  Elswitha,  daughter  of  a  Mercian 
thane.  A  story  lies  in  the  father's  name — 
Ethelred  the  Mickle :  some  mighty  fighter, 
we  may  see  easily,  who  had  won  Alfred's 
friendship  on  many  a  hard  battle-field ;  for 
many  such  he  had  already  seen.  In  865> 
the  Danes  had  wintered  in  Thanet ;  for  years 
after  the  Chronicles  are  full  of  nothing  but 
battle  after  battle ;  and  the  Saxon  victories, 
however  frequently  they  are  claimed,  could 
never  have  been  decisive  enough  to  be  profit- 
able. Ethelbert  died,  and  then  only  Ethel- 
red  and  Alfred  were  left ;  and  the  work  was 
fast  thickening  round  and  over  them.  By 
868,  the  whole  of  England  north  of  the 
Ouse  had  been  decisively  conquered,  and 
became  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
Danes,  from  which  they  were  never  dis- 
lodged. The  Saxon  inhabitants  either  sub- 
milted  on  terms  or  wer«  madft  %VdM^^  \  ^^^ 
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the  conquerors,  as  owners  of  the  soil  which 
they  had  won,  settled  down  on  it,  took  wives 
of  the  country,  and,  speaking  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  language,  merged  so  swiftly 
in  the  old  population,  that  in  half  a  century 
hardly  a  difference  remained  to  be  traced. 
But  they  had  determined  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  island.    Rein- 
forced by  fresh  hordes,  and  gathering  up 
their  force  in  East  Anglia  and  Northumber- 
land, they  swarmed  out  round  Norfolk,  and, 
landing  in  thousands  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
they  pressed  inwards,  as  they  always  did 
when  conquest,  not  plunder,  was  their  ob- 
ject, and,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
seized  and  fortified  themselves  in  Reading. 
Dr.  Pauli  supposes  that  they  chose  Reading, 
because  the  river  gave  them  an  open  access  to 
the  sea,  and  that  they  had  ascended  it  in  their 
war-ships ;  but  the  windings  of  the  Thames 
would  put  such  an  adventure  out  of  the 
question,  even  if  without  locks  the  river  had 
been  navigable,  which  it  was  not.     Reading 
was  in  the   centre   of  Wessez,  and   being 
easily  fortified,  it  formed  an  excellent  basis 
of  operations  in  carrying  out  their  plans  of 
conquest,  which  they  intended  to  make  as 
conclusive  in  the  southern  as  they  had  al- 
ready made  it  in  the  northern  counties.    And 
then  began  a  strug^e  which,  with  slight  in- 
termissions, lasted  ten  bitter  years :  ail  de- 
pended on  it.     If  the  Saxons  had  lost,  they 
could  never  have  recovered  their  ground.     It 
was  a  conflict  between  two  families  of  the 
same  race,  so  like  each  other,  with  all  their 
difference  of  creed  and  habit,  that  the  weaker 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  its  char- 
acter from  the  stronger.     As  it  was,  the 
Danes   were   beaten   and    became    Saxons. 
I^ut  it  might  have  fallen  the  other  way,  and 
what   would    have   happened   then?     The 
battle  was,  in  literal  truth,  pro  arts  et  focia — 
for  God  and  for  home. 

Ethelred,  the  last  remaining  brother,  died 
a  few  days  after  a  desperate  battle  with 
these  Reading  Danes,  probably  of  his 
wounds ;  and  Alfred,  on  the  28d  of  April, 
871,  succeeded  to  the  precarious  and  unen*- 
vied  throne.  He  was  then  only  twenty -one. 
For  two  years  he  had  been  incessantly  fight- 
ing, and  in  the  year  of  his  accession  himself 
fought  nine  pitched  engagements,  with 
doubtful  success,  as  the  event  proved,  for, 
at  the  end  of  it,  he  had  to  buy  off  the  Danes 
with  a  large  present.  In  the  preface  to  one 
of  his  own  writings  he  has  left  us  a  sa^  and 
disdainful  account  of  the  people  on  whom  he 
had  to  depend ;  and  above  all  things  he  had 
to  gain  time  at  all  costs,  to  send  them  to 


school  where  they  might  learn  to  be  men. 
In  this  way  he  secured  to  himself  five  years' 
quiet.  It  was  at  his  neighbors'  cost,  but 
he  could  not  help  it.  The  army  moved 
north  from  Reading  into  Mercia,  which 
did  not  even  attempt  a  resistance.  Burr- 
hed,  Alfred's  brother-in-law,  who  called 
himself  its  king,  fled  for  his  life,  and  died  in 
a  cloister  at  Rome,  the  strange  ending-place 
of  80  many  of  the  Saxon  kings — saint  and 
sinner,  pagan  and  Christian ;  and  Mercia  be- 
came part  of  the  Danish  kingdom.  When 
the  five  years  were  over,  Alfred  had  again  to 
defend  himself.  In  876,  Danish  ships  were 
swarming  on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire  and 
Devonshire,  and  in  878  he  was  himself  alone, 
a  fugitive  hiding  in  the  marshes  about  Bridge- 
water. 

It  is  round  this  part  of  his  life  that  ro- 
mance has  been  most  busy.  Alfred,  rated 
by  the  cowherd's  wife  for  letting  the  cakes 
burn,  has  been  the  favorite  story  in  English 
nurseries  for  many  hundred  years ;  and  it  b 
at  least  cert^iin  that  the  scene  in  which  the 
legend  says  it  happened  is  given  rightly,  a 
gold  ornament  having  been  found  there  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  bearing  Alfred's 
name.  A  facsimile  of  it  is  given  in  Dr. 
Pauli's  work,  and  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
art  of  the  day.  Some  doubt  has  been  re- 
cently thrown  upon  its  genuineness,  but  en- 
tirely gratuitously.  The  language  of  the 
inscription  contains  a  peculiarity  in  the  form 
of  one  of  the  words  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  later  Saxon. 

How  much  else  may  be  true  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  All  that  we  are  decidedly  bound 
to  throw  away  and  fling  from  us — if  with 
disgust  and  execration,  all  the  better — are 
the  stories  which  the  writers  of  St.  Neot's 
Lives  dared  to  spread  about,  of  certain 
profligacies  on  the  part  of  Alfred,  which 
had  provoked  the  Divine  displeasure. 

It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  unscrupulous- 
ness  with  which  these  worthy  people  went 
about  their  work,  the  one  object  oeing  to 
make  a  situation  for  their  saidt,  as  a  Nathan 
by  a  modern  David.  But  the  flight,  the 
concealment,  and  the  re-appearance  are  all 
made  too  much  of,  if  the  dates  are  given 
correctly,  and  Dr.  Pauli  follows  his  author- 
ities in  this  with  too  little  hesitation.  The 
tone  in  which  they  speak  is  one  which  would 
imply  a  long  disappearance — years  long  at 
the  very  least:  and  yet  the  invasion  before 
which  Alfred  had  to  yield  took  place  in 
January,  878;  in  March  of  the  same  year 
Hubba  was  killed  in  Devonshire,  and  the 
Raven  Standard  taken ;  and  in  May  the  King 
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IB  Kt  tbe  head  nf  an  arm;,  fights  the  deciding 
battle  of  Ethendon,  and  saves  Englnnd.  It 
is  out  of  place  to  apeak  of  a  kingdom  pros- 
trated, settled  under  a  Daniih  yoke,  and 
only  a  King  Alfred  left  unsubdued,  when 
the  entire  period  of  their  superiority  was  not 
more  than  four  months.  Under  pressure, 
the  story  will  scarcely  yield  more  than  that 
he  would  not  risk  an  engagement  till  he  was 
certiun  of  fictory,  and  the  marshea  of  Som- 
eraetshire  offered  a  safe  and  convenient  spot 
to  collect  his  people  about  him.  Yet  the 
legend  may  be  taken  to  prore  that  all  did 
'really  depend  on  Alfred— that,  if  he  had 
yielded,  it  was  lost ;  and  Dr.  Pauh,  in  a  very 
successful  passage,  shows  clearly  enongh 
what  it  was  which  was  at  issue : — 

"  If,  at  that  moment,  hia  faith  in  God  liml  failed 
him  ;  If  lie  bad  deaperalely  rushed  npnn  death ; 
if  b*  had  strain  trusted  the  wnrd  of  these  per- 
jnred  heathen ;  if,  like  the  le»t  King  nf  tho  Mer- 
riane,  be  had  S^d  away  to  hide  himsplf  and  die  at 
Bdme,  with  him  tho  hope  would  have  passed 
away  that  En^jland  coald  remain  Irne  to  Ihe 
Christian  f^ilii.  The  old  Britons  had  not  pre- 
served it  when  they  wereconquerpd;  the  monkp 
who  had  wandered  forth  from  among  the  naties  of 
their  cloiMers,  and  gone  up  and  down  the  land,  or 
made  homes  for  Incmselves  in  the  woods  and 
wastes,  with  all  their  preaching  liad  made  no  ini- 
preaaion  on  the  minds  of  those  fierce  barbarians, 
who,  trained  np  amidst  ice  and  alorm.  held  fast 
by  tlieir  own  awfnl  gods  of  Asgard  and  Valhalla, 
On  the  ancient  ait^s  of  the  deterled  Woden  wor- 
ship, hloody  olTerings  cf  their  own  apo^itate  wor- 
shipper:! had  once  again  steamed  up  to  Odin  and 
to  Thor,  and  the  falTen  Qiristian  popiilntion,  who 
atill  retained  among  themselves  large  elonfnta  of 
the  old  superstition,  having  lost  their  leaders  and 
their  teachers,  were  gradually  losing  hold  of  the 
lailb  of  their  conversJon,  and  turning  again  to  the 
idol  altars  on  which  their  conquerora  offered." 

After  the  battle  of  Ethendun,  Alfred 
could  have  destroyed  the  Danish  army  ;  but 
he  chose  a  v/'mer  course.  He  dibmiased 
them,  and  sent  them  back  to  East  Anglia 
Christiana.  He  converted  them,  it  is  true, 
not  with  aermoQ  and  Bible,  but  with  sword 
and  spear :  but  it  is  true  also,  and  no  one 
knew  it  better  than  Alfred,  that  to  tempers 
such  as  theirs,  sword  and  spear  are  the  true 
convincing  preachers.  Children,  as  they 
called  tbemselvea,  of  Thor  and  Odin,  strength 
was  their  real  god;  tliey  were  trying  tbe 
Btrength  of  these  Aagard  gods  against  tbe 
God  of  tbe  Christians,  and  tbey  were,not 
men  to  bait  between  two  opinions.  They 
would  bow  before  whichever  proved  tbe 
strongest,  'fbat  is  the  higher  f^tfa  which 
makea  men  higher,  nobler,  braver. 


■  Bnt  what  was  tbe  King  now  to  do  7    By  what 

idea  waa  he  to  guide  himBclfT  He  must  have 
experienced,  to  hia  sorrow,  the  collapse  of  the  old 
fabric  of  which  his  grandfather  had  heen  so  prond, 
but  which  hia  father  bad  done  so  much  to  under* 
mine,  Waa  it  not  natural,  that  now,  when  he  waa 
firmly  seated  again,  he  shoold  draw  the  rein  of 

Kvernment  tighter  than  before,  and  gather  np  the 
ise  and  crumbling  fragments  into  a  strong,  firm 
whole  1  A  few  hints  only  of  his  measures  have 
survived  all  these  centuries,  but  we  have  enough 
left  to  show  that  ho  did  lake  some  steps  of  thia 
kind.  Indeed,  lately  lie  hoe  been  repimched  with 
having  begun  the  work  of  despotism,  and  oar- 
rowetTthe  liberties  of  his  people.  This  is  not  tbe 
place  to  meet  such  a  charge.  VVe  should  rather 
remember  the  higher  necessity  which  at  that  time 
waa  busy,  uniting  and  centralizing  in  all  the  great 
Teutonic  families.  What  we  mean  by  freedom  is 
removed  far  aa  heaven  from  earth  from  indepen- 
dence in  half-barbaroua  communities,  and  again 
and  again  in  hixtory  has  been  found  really  to  have 
been  furthered  even  by  tymnts.  Now,  what 
Alfred  undertook  was  gently  and  effectively  to 
change  Ihe  whole  existing  relaiionaof  men  and 
things,  end  tliua  to  prepare  Ihe  way  to  a  far  dif- 
ferent, but  wiuer  and  better  polity,  than  lie  Inid 
inlieriled  from  hia  anreators," 

Very 'unconstitutional'  doctrine  this,  yet 
very  wholesome  loo,  especially  at  this  time, 
when  there  is  a  cry  rising  for  local  self-gov- 
ernment, &c.  Local  seK-govemment  ia  good 
when  there  is  local  virtue;  else  it  ia  local 
tyranny,  local  corruption,  and  local  iniquity. 
Centralization  is  a  symptom  of  decline — an 
unerring  one ;  no  doubt  of  it.  But  to  suppose 
that  tbe  character  of  a  people  can  he  restored 
by  decentralizing,  is  tike  supposing  a  people 
can  be  made  orderly  by  dismissing  the  police 
force.  If  Dr.  Pauli  means  by  the  last  para- 
graph which  we  (juoted,  that  despotic  cen- 
tral authority  is  absolutely  tbe  best  for  us  to 
live  under,  we  do  not  agree  with  him  the 
least.  But  in  Alfred's  time,  as  in  Csesar's, 
there  was  nothing  else  possible  ;  we  may  be 
sorry  for  it,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
Tbe  first  great  change  was  in  tbe  mode  of 
appointment  of  the  public  ofGoers.  The  old 
plan  was  popular  election ;  bat  popular  elec- 
tion no  longer  bore  good  fruit,  and  had  to  be 
done  away.  Henceforward  the  Eiog,  on  his 
own  authority,  undertook  the  appointment 
of  the  sheriffs,  the  town  reeves  or  mayora, 
the  judges,  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
ties; if  the  popular  form  was  preserved,  it 
was  but  like  a  modern  congid'elire.  For  in- 
deed tbe  substance  of  a  poptilar  election  was 
no#onger  even  possible.  The  peasant  occu- 
pants of  small  holdings  were  everywhere  di- 
minishing ;  the  commona  were  being  inclosed 
and  falling  to  the  thaaea',  ^bft  w&»!&  lofts^Mb 
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swallowed  by  the  large;  everywhere  that 
wretched,  because  false  and  hollow,  system 
prevailing,  under  which  masses  of  men  lose 
the  substance  of  freedom,  and  live  and  act 
only  as  the  lords  of  the  land  allow  them. 
The  King  had  to  seize  for  himself  the  old  local 
rights  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  exercise  them  tor  the  people's 
benefit.  Men  placed  in  high  authority  (of 
course  by  those  who  had  the  real  power  in 
their  hands)  Alfred  found  unable  to  read  or 
write,  and  unacquainted  with  the  commonest 
principles  of  justice ;  and  so  iniquitous  had 
the  administration  become  in  consequence, 
that  complaints  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  old  Mirrourfor  Magis- 
trates,  there  is  a  story  that  he  had  to  hang 
forty-four  judges — and  there  is  nothing  more 
likely.  So,  again,  the  fine  old  liberties  of 
feud,  by  which  men  who  had  been  deeply 
injured  were  allowed,  under  restrictions,  to 
be  their  own  avengers,  had  become  a  mere 
plea  for  lawlessness,  and  could  not  be  any 
longer  permitted.  He  did  not  venture,  in- 
deed, entirely  to  abohsh  it,  but  he  fenced  it 
round  more  and  more  with  difficulties.  All 
injuries  had  first  to  be  referred  to  his  officers, 
or  to  himself;  and  crimes,  which  under  the 
older  system  had  been  of  man  against  man, 
became,  tinder  the  legislation  of  Alfred, 
crimes  rather  against  the  law,  against  him- 
self, and  against  God. 

Dr.  Pauli  does  not  like  the  story  of  the 
hanged  judges,  and  prefers  another,  which 
to  us  has  but  an  insipid  monastic  flavor. 
Asser,  or  the  psuedo-Asser,  says  that  the 
King  summoned  them  into  his  presence,  and 
read  them  a  homily  on  the  advantages  of 
learning,  forthwith  obliging  them  either  to 
go  to  school  with  the  Httle  boys  and  learn, 
or  else  lay  down  their  high  offices.  "  Then 
for  that  they  would  not  resign  might  be  seen 
bearded  men  at  lesson  in  one  form  with  the 
youngest  children,"  <S;c.  It  may  be  true ; 
but  if  it  be  true,  let  no  man  ever  more  plead 
internal  improbability  in  the  criticism  of  his- 
tory. In  such  grim  days  as  those,  there 
was  scarcely  time  or  leisure  for  such  feeble 
experimentaliang.  There  is  rare  virtue  in 
your  gallows ;  and  from  what  we  know  of 
King  Alfred,  and  that  deep,  earnest  Christi- 
anity of  his  to  which  Dr.  Pauli  appeals,  there 
never  was  a  king  with  whom  an  unjust  judge 
would  have  run  a  better  chance  of  finding  it. 

His  Church  reforming  was  a  less  success- 
ful affair.     Church  discipline,  as  Asser  8§ys, 
went  against  the  grain  of  the  Saxons ;  and 
the  Eang  had  to  depend  altogether  on  for- 
eignera  to  carry  it  out :  Asser,  a  Welshman, 


Grimbald,  a  French  priest  at  St.  Omer,  John, 
perhaps  Erigena,  at  any  rate  not  an  English- 
man— these  were  his  ecclesiastical  reformers, 
and  the  work  hung  upon  his  hands.  It  was 
left  for  Dunstan,  whose  taste  it  suited  better, 
to  finish  this.  Alfred  could  never  throw 
himself  into  it  as  an  end  in  itself.  With  him 
the  Church  was  valuable  as  an  educator  of 
the  people,  and  it  was  mamly  as  such  that 
he  cared  to  keep  it  in  activity. 

^  Nothing  (writes  Pauli)  is  more  delightful  than 
to  read  what  Alfred,  with  the  help  of  these  fellow- 
workmen,  was  trying  to  do  for  the  laity.  His  own 
words  show  it  most  clearly. 

<*  ( My  desire  is  (he  says)  that  the  entire  freebom 
youth  of  this  kingdom,  who  have  means  thereto, 
and  so  long  as  there  be  no  other  occupation  which 
hinders  them,  shall  receive  so  much  instruction  as 
shall  enable  them  to  read  without  difficultv  in  their 
own  tongue ;  and  that  whosoever  are  to  nold  offi- 
ces in  the  Church  shall  go  on  to  learn  the  Latin.* 

"  Golden  words — such  as  were  rarely  heard  from 
the  great  men  of  those  ages,  and  only  lon^  after 
they  came  to  be  spoken  out  again  with  equsu  vigor 
by  the  Protestant  Reformers.'' 

It  is  very  grand — ^this  brave,  heroic  man, 
slaving  alone  at  so  dead  a  labor.  He  saw 
the  people  were  sliding  down  and  down,  and 
education  was  the  only  hope.  But  guis  cus» 
todiat  custodes,  and  who  was  to  educate  the 
educators  ?  The  history  of  Alfred  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  dead  lift  at  the  souls  of  a  lazy  race, 
in  whom  he  knew  there  lay  the  seeds  of 
rare  virtue,  if  he  could  quicken  them.  But 
perhaps  even  his  heart  would  have  sunk  in 
him,  if  he  could  have  seen  their  descendants, 
after  a  life  and  death  struggle  of  a  thousand 
years,  only  now  •  imperfectly  winning  back 
the  lost  ground,  and  still  fighting  for  the 
boon  which  he  believed  he  could  confer  him- 
self. 

So  many  years  was  Alfred  before  his  time, 
as  the  phrase  goes.  Whatever  time  has 
brought  out  as  most  excellent  in  the  English 
nature,  either  actively  or  in  germ  is  found 
antedated  in  him.  We  have  seen  him  the 
soldier,  the  statesman,  the  Church  reformer, 
the  schoolmaster ;  besides  these,  he  was  the 
architect  of  his  age,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
new  order.  Ships  of  his  designing  were  the 
swiftest  and  strongest  in  the  channel.  He 
was  jeweller,  clockmaker,  engineer.  There 
was  no  work  done,  or  necessary  to  be  done, 
high  or  low,  in  England,  but  Alfred  was  king 
and»master  there  and  everywhere.  His  navi- 
gators cruised  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
sent  exploring  parties  to  Palestine,  and  even 
to  India.  One  thing  more  remained,  one 
work  which,  if  any  other  person  had  pro- 
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posed  it  to  himself  as  the  exclasive  labor  of 
hb  life,  might  well  make  us  smile  at  his  pre- 
triunption  ;  but  to  the  gigantic  Alfred  it  was 
the  amusement  of  his  leisure.  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  to  form  a  national  literature. 
His  people  were  to  be  taught  to  read  in 
their  native  language,  and  there  were  no 
books  for  them  ;  none,  at  leas^  except  the 
poems,  and  these  would  serve  but  indifferent- 
ly for  the  sole  spiritual  food  of  a  people  half 
actual  heathens,  and  the  other  half  of  a  very 
weak  Christianity.  So  Alfred  seriously  eet 
himself  to  create  a  prose  Saxon  literature  i 
not  to  write  new  books,  but  to  translate  good 
old  books,  which,  in  passing  through  so 
great  a  mind  as  Alfred's,  came  out  enriched 
and  invigorated.  They  are  to  be  read  now 
by  whoever  chooses  to  read  them.  A  jubi- 
lee edition  we  see  is  advertised ;  and  wliat- 
ever  we  may  please  to  think  of  the  doctrine, 
or  the  philosophy,  or  the  actual  knowledge, 
in  all  these  he  was  as  far  in  advance  of  his 
own  affe  as  he  was  in  everything  else  which 
he  undertook.  He  did  not  want  to  drive  out 
the  Scandinavian  poetry ;  no  man's  heart 
oould  be  the  worse  for  reading  that.  And 
In  the  English  versions  of  the  old  myths, 
the  Titanic  unearthly  spirit  which  was  first 
Inreathed  into  them  among  the  snow  moun- 
tains and  lakes  of  Norway,  had  softened  off 
into  a  warm  and  human  heroism.  Substan- 
tially and  humanly  Beowulf  is  more  Chris- 
tian than  Norwegian,  and  no  better  Prctpa- 
ratio  Evangelica  could  be  given  to  young, 
high-hearted  boys,  provided  there  was  an 
Evangile  to  interpret  and  to  appropriate.  It 
was  not  for  Alfred  to  train  a  nation  of  devo- 
tees. He  would  make  his  people  men — men 
because  Christians,  and  Christians  because 
men;  and  whatever  was  really  manly  and 
noble  was  sure  of  welcome  with  him. 

But  of  course  he  would  consider  something 
more  directly  Christian  as  indispensable,  and 
to  this  he  set  himself.  Dr.  Pauli  follows 
lovingly  through  it  all,  and  with  the  help  of 
Asser  lets  us  see  how  he  went  to  work.  First, 
there  was  the  Common-place  Book,  which  is 
now  lost,  but  which  William  of  Malmsbury 
had  seen  and  studied  ;  and  the  story  of  this 
is  characteristic  both  of  Asser  and  his  master. 
The  good  Welshman,  it  seems,  was  employed 
In  reading  every  book  he  could  lay  hands  on 
aloud  to  the  King,  who  had  made  it  a  second 
nature,  day  and  night,  no  matter  in  what 
trouble  he  might  be,  either  to  read  or  to  hare 
some  one  read  to  him.  And  now  that  he 
had  an  understanding  person  about  him,  he 
would  talk  over  the  books ;  and,  nt>  matter 


what  they  were,  never  failed  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  them. 

"  One  day,"  says  Asser,  "  we  were  sitting 
together  in  his  room  conversing  as  usual, 
when  I  quoted  to  him  a  certain  passage.  He 
listened  with  an  eager  attention;  and  then 
pointing  to  his  little  manuscript  book,  which 
he  kept  always  about  him,  and  which  con- 
tained among  other  things  the  Daily  Lessons, 
Psalms,  and  Prayers,  bade  me  write  into  it 
what  I  had  told  him." 

Asser,  thanking  heaven  for  the  good  mind 
of  the  King,  set  himself  immediately  to  work, 
when  he  found  every  comer  of  the  parchment 
occupied — crammed  full  of  notes  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  He  hesitated,  he  tells  us,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  The  King  repeated  his 
order.  Asser  replied,  (what  a  strange,  lov- 
ing imbecility  there  is  in  the  way  in  which 
he  tells  the  story  :)  **  May  it  please  you  that 
I  take  a  fresh  parchment  to  write  upon  ? 
Who  knows  but  what  we  may  soon  light  on 
something  else  which  you  may  wish  to  have 
noted  down ;  and  then  happily  we  may  make 
a  fresh  collection." — '*  That  is  a  good  idea," 
replied  he.  And  so  Asser  took  a  large,  fresh 
square  sheet,  and  wrote  in  his  quotation  ; 
and  he  had  rightly  foreseen  what  might  hap- 
pen, for  the  very  same  day  three  new  notes 
had  to  be  inserted. 

Most  amiable  and  most  sweet ! — ^but  it  is 
not  without  its  piteous  side,  wh^n  we  have 
to  remember  that  this  poor  Welshman  was 
not  only  one  of  the  heat,  but  one  of  the  ablest, 
men  to  be  found  in  the  island.  And  if  such 
were  his  instruments,  we  may  understand  a 
good  deal  of  work  would  remain  on  Alfred's 
own  shoulders. 

Besides  this  Common-place  Book  he  trans- 
lated or  paraphrased  the  celebrated  work  of 
Boethius,  of  which  Dr.  Pauli  has  given,  a 
sufficient  account,  with  An^lo-Saxon  ex- 
tracts, as  specimens  of  the  style.  The  Eng- 
lish reader  will  find  an  excellent  analysis  of 
it,  with  considerable  portions  very  well  trans- 
lated, in  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  Anglo- Saxons. 

After  this,  Orosius'  ffiatary  qf  the  World, 
which  was  written  at  the  instigation  of  An- 
gustin,  as  a  controversial  work,  containing, 
from  a  Christian's  point  of  view — ^but  not  an 
intolerant  or  ignorant  one*«a  summary  of  the 
acts  and  fortunes  of  the  great  heathen 
nations : 

St.  Gregorie's  Paslorah,  a  collection  of 

legends  of  the  Italian  saints :  to  our  palates 

insipid  and  tasteless  enough ;   pretty  much 

what  the  best  of  our  modem  novels  may 

I  seem  (if  any  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive 
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80  long)  a  thousand  years  deeper  on  in  his- 
tory. But  they  had  their  day  of  popularity 
and  perhaps  of  usefulness,  and  were  trans- 
lated early  into  Greek,  and  even  Arabic : 

And  Bede's  History  ;  all  these  being  com- 
posed in  the  same  manner ;  Asser  or  some 
one  else  translated  the  Latin  vita  voce,  and 
Alfred  supplied  or  omitted  as  he  thought 
good,  and  rendered  the  whole  into  his  own 
sound  solid  English. 

Besides  these,  he  composed  a  work  on 
geography :  an  account  of  northern  Europe, 
and  the  position  in  it  of  the  various  Teutonic 
nations.  Dr.  PauU  says  it  is  far  better  than 
any  that  were  then  extant,  and  he  was  as- 
sisted in  it  by  Ohthere,  a  mighty  whalefisher, 
and  others — sea-going  adventurers,  whose 
lives  would  as  ill  bear  close  scrutiny,  per- 
haps, as  that  of  old  Ulysses.  But  they  were 
the  men  for  Alfred's  purpose,  and  he  used 
them  for  it. 

Such  was  the  first  germ  of  a  literature 
which  Alfred  bequeathed  to  his  people. 
There  was  philosophy  for  them,  and  history 
and  geography,  and  devotional  books,  and 
saints  lives  for  light  reading ;  good  food  for 
all  tastes  and  all  capacities,  and  supplied,  as 
we  said,  by  himself,  in  the  interval  of  other 
labors  enough  of  themselves  for  ten  ordinary 
men — oi'oi  vuv  fSporoi  giCi. 

Truly  might  Alfred  say  of  himself — 
"  While  I  live,  I  have  no  care  except  to  live 
worthily,  and  to  leave  good  works  well  done, 
to  remain  as  my  monument  when  I  am 
gone." 

Such  is  something  of  the  real  life  and 
actions  of  this  great  man,  as  Dr.  Pauli  pre-, 
sents  them  to  us.  In  this  rapid  sketch  we 
have  had  to  leave  altogether  much  which  is 
most  beautiful;  and  we  could  only  touch 
lightly  even  what  was  of  highest  impor- 
tance. In  a  short  octavo,  however,  (only 
300  pages  long,  and  the  writer  of  it  a  Ger- 
man!) Dr.  Pauh's  delicate  criticism  has 
drawn  out  the  man  before  us,  with  his  work 
all  about  him,  in  fine  full-oolored  human 
proportions,  and  given  life  to  the  soul  and 
sinew  to  the  limbs  of  the  stiff  and  feeble  por- 
traits which  the  monks  have  left  us.  Many 
extracts  press  upon  us,  but  we  must  leave 
jthem  now  where  they  are,  and  half  the  inci- 
dents of  his  reign  remain  untold.  It  closed  as 
it  began — in  storm  ;  and  the  Chronicle,  in  its 
catalogue  of  years,  contains  still  the  same 
old  recurring  stories  of  Danish  armies  land- 
ing and  fighting,  though  not  any  mor#  with 
the  old  success  attending  them.  In  his  own 
familj,  Alfred  was  as  happy  as  he  deserved 
^  be.    From  Asserts  story  one  might  have 


feared  that  his  children  would  have  been 
brought  up  Httle  book-worms,  who,  at  the 
first  shock  of  life,  would  have  bent  and 
trembled  down  into  a  cloister.  It  is  as  un- 
like the  truth  as  may  be.  His  son,  Edward, 
and  his  grandson,  Athelstan,  who  had  sat  on 
his  knee,  and  had  learnt  to  bend  bow  and 
draw  sword  under  his  eyes,  were  men  of  his 
own  noble  metal — stout  Christian  warriors, 
who  followed  in  his  own  ways ;  the  grandest 
princes,  except  himself,  who  bore  sword  and 
sceptre  among  the  Saxons.  While  Ethel- 
fleda,  his  daughter,  the  lady  of  the  Mercians, 
as  she  was  ealled,  (she  had  early  married  and 
early  lost  Ethelred  the  Mercian  prince,)  fought 
and  won  as  many  battles  against  the  Danes, 
in  her  own  person,  as  even  her  father.  Never 
anywhere,  since  Homer's  heroes  disappeared, 
are  there  to  be  found  such  fiery  fighters,  so 
brave,  and  yet  so  tender  and  so  humane,  as 
in  these  three  generations  of  this  family. 

One  beautiful  tndt  in  Alfred  Dr.  Pauli  has, 
we  believe,  been  the  first  to  notice  in  an  un- 
questionable document — Alfred's  will.  The 
royal  vill  of  Wantage,  where  he  was  bom, 
and  Ethendun,  the  decidmg  scene  of  his  life, 
he  bequeaths — not  to  the  nation,  not  to  the 
church,  for  pillars,  or  churches,  or  shrines, 
or  statues  to  rise  as  ostentatious  memorials 
of  his  greatness, — not  to  these  at  all,  or  for 
any  such  purpose,  but  to  his  wife.  It  is  by 
her  that  the  great  King  is  still  most  proud  to 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  his  highest 
achievements.  He  died  at  the  age  of  66, 
worn  out  early  by  work  and  disease.  Singu- 
larly, it  is  the  same  age  at  which  England  lost 
her  other  greatest  man,  William  Shakspeare. 
A  devout.  God-fearing  man  he  was  from  his 
childhood  to  bis  end.  PauU  sees  this,  and 
sees  it  in  the  soul  of  his  greatness ;  but  he 
will  hear  of  no  parallel  between  him  and 
that  other  most  Catholic  King,  in  better  favor 
with  the  ultra-montanes,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 

*^  Edward  lost  his  kingdom  and  found  a  place  in 
the  calendar.  Alfred  held  his  kingdom  with  his 
sword  and  with  the  help  of  God,  and  the  Roman 
Church  gave  him  no  thanks  for  it  But  he  is  not 
without  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and 
with  his  works  he  lives  there.    .    .     . 

"  So  stands  his  monument,  shining  brightly  in 
the  book  of  the  world^s  history;  disfigured  neither 
by  ill-will  nor  by  ignorance,  and  unblemished  by 
any  faults  in  himself.  .  •  .  Not  any  prince  or 
hero  of  old  or  modem  times  can  be  compared  with 
ti!m  for  so  many  excellences,  and  every  one  bo 
pure.  .  .  .  With  all  the  strength  and  all  the 
greatness  of  the  world's  famous  chieAains  who 
have  ruled  over  mightier  peoples,  there  is  ever 
some  defect  on  the  moral  side  which  disfigures 
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the  impression  of  the  intellectaal  magnificence; 
and  though  by  the  side  of  Alfred,  reigning  in  his 
narrow  Wessex,  their  hi^h  forms  maj  seem  to 
lower  into  the  stars,  yet  his  figure,  in  its  smaller 
ffeiiiBOTtions,  remains  among  the  most  perfect 
wbioh  the  hand  of  God  has  held  up  before  the 
world  and  before  its  rulers  as  their  model." 

And  here  we  leave  Dr.  Pauli,  trusting 
soon  to  see  his  book  in  our  own  English ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  not  jealous  that  we  owe  the 
best  history  which  has  yet  been  written  of 
our  Alfred  to  a  foreigner,  nor  grudging  the 


loving  claim  which  he  makes  to  him  as  a 
German  and  one  in  race  with  himself;  but 
giving  him  warm  thanks  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  acceptmg  it  as  one  more  evidence 
of  the  growing  union  between  the  two  old 
families,  so  many  centuries  divided,  and  in 
whose  closer  intercourse  and  cheerful  appro- 
priation, each  from  each,  of  the  lessons  which 
each  can  teach  the  other,  seems  to  lie  the 
happiest  prospect  of  solution  for  tlw  prob- 
lems which  are  already  weighing  upon  them 
both. 
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Except  on  Machiavelli's  principles,  who 
can  tell  what  political  morality  is?  Private 
morality  is  a  simple  matter  enough.  We 
have  canons  universally  acknowledged,  which 
leave  us  in  no  manner  of  doubt,  and  right  and 
wrong  stand  out  with  a  sharpness  of  relief, 
which  gives  no  excuse  for  uncertainty.  But 
pans  out  into  wider  relations  and  our  unerring 
guides  will  hesitate,  or  contradict  each  other, 
Of  apeak  doubtfully.  We  cannot  judge  kings 
or  statesmen  as  we  judge  each  other ;  kings 
or  statesmen  have  to  act  ns  emergencies  de- 
mand, and  the  emergency  must  pronounce 
for  itself  on  the  right  and  the  wrong.  And 
again,  subjects  have  sometimes  to  obey  and 
sometimes  to  disobey,  as  the  early  Christians 
found,  and  there  is  no  pronouncing  generally 
on  the  when  or  the  where  or  the  how. 
Particular  cases  require  their  own  treatment, 
and  conscience,  no  longer,  as  it  seems,  with 
any  single  or  determinate  purpose,  says  to 
one  man.  Obey,  to  another.  Suffer,  to  another. 
Resist,  and  to  all  speaking  with  equal  per- 
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emptoriness.  The  pedant  is  ready  with  his 
maxim,  "  We  may  not  do  evil  that  good  may 
come."  Who  doubts  it  ?  There  is  no  lie  like 
a  truism  misapplied.  The  real  difficulty  is  to 
know  what  is  evil  and  what  is  good ;  and  to 
quote  proverbs  such  as  that  to  settle  it,  is  to 
imply  that  we  are  hesitating  between  expedi- 
ency and  justice,  and  that  we  do  know  when 
we  do  not  know  at  all.  It  is  betraying  the 
cause  of  "  immutable  morality  "  to  intrude  it 
where  it  has  nothing  to  say.  Immutable 
morality  cannot  decide  when  one  state  may 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another,  or  when 
subjects  may  resist  sovereigns;  or,  if  such 
vexed  questions  are  entertained  with  too 
much  passion  to  be  acknowledged  uncertain, 
what  are  we  to  say  to  these :  Is  it  right  to 
intercept  correspondence?  to  accept  under- 
hand information  ?  to  use  spies  and  pay  for 
them  ?  to  meet  stratagem  with  stratagem  and 
mine  with  countemaine?  Soldiers  in  war 
time  must  do  these  things;  and  statesmen 
who  will  carry  empires  tnrough  their  times 
of  crbis  must  dirt  their  fingers  with  them. 
The  commander  may  despise  the  traitor,  yet 
cannot  do  without  him,  and  sovereigns,  when 
conspiracies  are  abroad,  must  takejwhat  in- 
formation they  can  get.  Or  again,  for  such 
punishments  as  must  from  time  to  time  be 
inflicted :  can  we  dare  to  say  that  the  poor, 
tired,  hungry  sentinel  at  an  outpost,  who  has 
let  his  thoiu[hts  stray  away  to  old  hom^^^tA. 
wife,  and  irmdfii  sca^  Vn.  ^t^^  v^^^x  x^- 
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membrances  has  dosed  into  forge tfalness  of 
duty,  deserves  the  measure  which  must  be 
dealt  out  to  him  ?  In  the  severe  exigencies 
of  danger  we  cannot  measure  conduct  by  its 
moral  deservings;  and  often  so  nicely  bal- 
anced in  times  of  party  struggle  are  the 
obligations  of  duty,  that  friends  and  brothers 
will  be  parted,  men  of  high  noble  purpose 
will  be  fighting  against  each  other,  and  though 
as  men  they  may  still  love  and  admire  each 
other,  yet  as  statesmen  they  may  be  forbid- 
den to  be  merciful.  Why  is  this?  Because 
society  is  a  thing  so  sacred,  that  at  all  hazards 
it  must  protect  itself,  no  matter  what  sacrifice 
it  compels;  and  the  men  who  are  brave 
enough  to  take  the  helm  in  the  storm  must 
follow  its  inexorable  bidding.  Disloyalty  to 
the  state  or  treason  to  the  friend,  this  will  be 
the  hard  alternative ;  and  let  a  man  choose 
which  he  will,  he  will  not  fail  of  enemies  to 
point  hard  conclusions  at  him.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  political  struggles  that  fearful  element 
in  the  old  Greek  tragedy  is  almost  always 
present,  a  nearness  of  blood  between  the 
respective  opposites.  And  now  suppose  a 
case  where  every  difficulty  we  have  mention- 
ed is  present  in  its  most  intricate  form ;  throw 
into  it  every  passion  at  its  boiling  point  which 
stirred  between  Popery  and  Protestantism ; 
add  a  dissolution  of  an  entire  old  social 
fabric  —  Republicanism  struggling,  like  a 
young  Hercules,  with  monsters  in  its  cradle, 
and  an  old  monarchy,  strong  in  the  sacredness 
which  ages  had  hung  around  it,  each  able  to 
claim  to  be,  and  each  believing  that  it  really 
was,  the  cause  of  God  on  earth ;  add  violent 
under-currents  setting  between  Scotland,  and 
France,  and  England — strong  in  old  associa- 
tions and  antipathies,  and  doubly  strong  now 
in  the  new  religious  element  which  had  sprung 
up  to  enhance  them ;  add  clan  rivalries  split- 
ting up  the  nobility,  old  rivalries  of  crown 
and  nobility  which  again  divided  them,  and 
a  vast  tiers  Stai  in  the  Commons,  rising  in 
vindictive  strength  with  its  centuries  of  griev- 
ances to  avenge ;  add  for  actors  in  the  drama 
the  largest  number  of  remarkable  persons, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  who  have  subsisted 
together  on  this  earth  since  Caesar's  time; 
and  remember  that  in  times  of  anarchy,  when 
old  habits  are  broken  up,  and  more  or  less 
every  man  for  himself  is  his  own  law,  the 
passions  which  routine,  while  routine  subsists, 
can  hold  in  check,  have  all  their  own  free 
scope,  rein  broken,  and  harness  shaken  off; 
suppose  all  these  forces  crushing  and  grind- 
ing against  each  other  in  the  explosion  of  a 
soc'm]  earthquake,  and  in  the  middle  of  them 
B  beautiful  hdy,  and  that  lady  i^jqaeen  -with 


a  character  stmng  with  every  passion  which 
a  poet  would  most  choose  out  for  a  tragedy ; 
— and  there  are  the  wild  elements  amooff 
which  the  story  of  Mary  Stuart  was  plajed 
out — a  war  of  discords,  which  have  made  the 
estimates  of  herself  and  of  her  doings  the 
most  contradictory  which  perhaps  have  ever 
been  offered  of  any  human  being.  Nay,  on 
her  historians  she  nas  exerted  personally  the 
same  fascination  which  she  exerted  in  her  life. 
Documents  which  passed  the  scmtiny  of  the 
ablest  as  well  as  noblest  men  then  Hving  in 
England  and  Scotland  alike,  which  even  she 
herself  only  faintly  denied,  and  which  at  the 
time  her  best  friends  did  not  venture  to  deny 
for  her,  late  writers  have  not  been  afraid  to 
set  aside  as  forgeries,  on  grounds  which  it  is 
no  use  to  meet  with  argument,  since  there  is 
no  argument  in  them ;  and  even  a  man  like 
M.  Mignet,  who  is  obliged  to  let  facts  and 
documents  pass  as  beyond  question,  yet  can- 
not extricate  his  judgment  to  pass  the  sen- 
tence which  under  any  ordinary  circumstances 
would  appear  inevitable.  He  seems  to  have 
gone  to  work  conscientiously  intending  to  be 
fair,  and  true,  and  faithful ;  but  he  has  not 
been  ablo  to  resist  the  strange  influences 
which  hang  round  Mary;  even  when  he 
knows  better,  he  condescends  to  resolve  the 
political  into  the  personal,  and  accepting  his 
inferences,  he  has  produced  a  less  intelligible 
figure  for  us,  if  a  truer  one,  than  any  of  hb 
predecessors.  He  has  accumulated  his  evi- 
dences, and  he  has  attempted  to  integrate 
them ;  yet  he  continues  to  demand  our  sym- 
pathy when  the  facts  which  he  acknowledges 
forbid  it,  while  on  Elizabeth,  Cecil,  Walsing- 
hara,  Murray,  and  other  chief  actors  in  the 
story,  he  continues  to  heap  the  stereotyped 
invectives,  which  are  only  credible,  and  which 
only  came  to  be  accepted,  in  the  belief  that 
Mary  had  been  shamefully  calumniated. 
However,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  M.  Mi- 
gnet. He  has  given  us  what  he  had  to  give, 
and  his  faults  are  less  injurious  to  him  as  a 
historian  than  many  which  are  in  themselves 
more  respectable.  He  is  so  candid  in  his 
acknowledgments,  that  nothing  is  wanted  but 
a  tolerably  sound  judgment  to  correct  every- 
thing which  is  amiss  in  him.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  cannot  see  the  facts  which  make 
agaiiist  them,  and  they  believe  readily  what- 
ever best  harmonizes  with  their  religious  con- 
victions. But  M.  Mignet  cares  little  for  ei- 
ther Catholic  or  Protestant.  His  philoso- 
phy of  history  is  of  a  larger  kind.  He  can 
afford  to  admit  facts  on  all  sides,  for  he  can 
see  the  imperfectness  of  theories.  What  we 
desire  in  him  is  rather  a  power  of  moral  ap- 
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Sreciation,  and  that  just  awarding  of  love  and 
otred  which  the  actions  of  men  demand  of 
1W.  He  sighs  over  the  misfortunes,  of  Mary, 
over  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  with  which  she 
WIS  treated ;  but  he  fails  to  see  that  if  Mary 
was  unfortunate,  it  was  rather  in  being  what 
she  was,  than  in  suffering  what  she  suffered. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  not  call  her  un- 
fortunate. It  was  a  misfortune  to  have  been 
bred  up  in  that  bad  court  of  France,  with 
Catherine  de  Medicis  instead  of  a  mother, 
and  Cardinal  Lorraine  for  a  preceptor  in 
profligacy.  It  was  a  misfortune  to  have 
been  called  by  destiny  to  fill  a  place  where 
she  was  in  the  focus  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  her  own  nature  too,  those 
gifts  which  she  brought  with  her  into  this  life, 
were  no  great  blessing — that  strange  beau- 
tiful face  of  hers,  with  a  heart  behind  it  (the 
expression  is  her  own)  "as  hard  as  diamond." 
Unfortunate  she  was,  and  it  is  no  business  of 
ours  to  add  to  her  burden ;  only  we  have  to 
look  to  this,  that  those  others  whose  misfor^ 
tunes,  too,  compelled  them  into  dealings  with 
her,  shall  not  bear  more  than  their  just  share 
of  ill  language  for  actin  ▼  as  they  had  no  choice 
except  to  act,  and  in  our  anxiety  to  set  off  a 
suffering  heroine,  there  is  no  necessity  for  us 
to  inflict  a  pity  on  her,  which  her  own  fierce 
heart  would  have  been  the  first  to  fling  away 
and  to  despise. 

Whether  the  Reformation  could  establish 
itself  in  England,  whether  England  itself 
could  hold  its  ground  as  an  independent 
European  power,  had  come  to  turn,  as  Henry 
the  Eighth  saw,  on  Scotland  ;  with  Scotland 
in  alliance  with  the  Catholic  powers,  and  with 
half  his  own  subjects  disaffected,  civil  war  was 
the  slightest  of  the  inevitable  consequences, 
and  as  Scotland  could  not  stand  alone,  it  was 
a  life  and  death  matter  with  him  to  gain  it. 
In  Scotland  itself  parties  were  nearly  equally 
balanced;  on  one  side  there  was  the  old 
French  connection,  and  the  Border  feuds 
dating  bfick  beyond  Bruce  and  Wallace ;  on 
the  other,  the  civil  and  religious  interest  of 
the  Commons  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed 
set  strongly  towards  union. 

All  the  Catholics  and  nearly  all  the  old 
noble  families  inclined  to  France ;  the  Prot- 
estants, as  far  as  they  dared  express  them- 
selves, and  those  wiser  statesmen  whose 
instincts  pointed  to  what  was  really  of  hap- 
piest promise,  saw  their  best  hope  in  the 
uniting  the  entire  island  under  one  govern- 
ment. The  death  of  James  the  Fifth,  leaving 
Mary  the  infant  heiress  of  the  crown,  gave 
Henry  the  opportunity  he  was  craving  for. 
He  proposed  that  she  should  be  contracted 
VOL.  XXV.    NO.  in. 


to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  between  threats 
and  entreaties  he  had  almost  won  the  consent 
of  the  Queen-Mother,  when  his  death  threw 
the  negotiation  into  the  foolish  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset.  As  it  moved  too  slowly 
for  his  wishes,  he  thought  he  could  precipi- 
tate it  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  an  invasion, 
and  in  winning  the  battle  of  Pencky  he  stir- 
red up  every  most  bitter  anti-English  recol- 
lection, and  flung  the  country,  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  old  alliance  with  France.  A  French 
marriage  was  ready  for  Mary,  as  well  as  an 
English,  yet  with  the  result  the  English  most 
dreaded,  and  France  and  Scotland,  not  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  would  now,  as  far  as  the 
divine  right  of  sovereigns  could  bestow  the 
fate  of  countries,  pass  under  a  single  hand. 

The  accession  of  Mary  Tudor,  isolating  as 
it  did  the  Scotch  Protestants  from  England, 
completed  what  Somerset's  blunder  had  be- 
gun, and  the  prudent  and  tolerant  regency 
of  the  Queen- Mother,  who  refrained  from  all 
extreme  measures  till  her  daughter  was  ac- 
tually married  to  the  Dauphin,  and  her 
gpmind,  as  she  supposed,  was  secure,  was 
spent  in  gaining  that  strong  position  for  the 
Catholics,  which  made  the  struggle,  when  it 
came  at  last,  so  desperate.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  tide  had  turned  and  was  ebbing  back  to 
the  old  faith ;  Mary  of  England  married  to 
the  most  Catholic  king,  burning  heretics  at 
Oxford,  and  Mary  *of  Scotland  married  to  the 
heir  of  France,  and  John  Knox  chained  in  the 
galleys  at  Brest,  it  might  have  been  well 
thought  all  over  with  the  Reformation,  and 
the  Pope  might  well  expect  an  obedient  Eu- 
rope at  his  feet  again.  And  yet,  in  Scotland 
at  least,  there  was  a  swift  and  noiseless  dis- 
solution hurrying  on  below  all  this  of  all 
Catholicism  rested  on,  and  the  Queen-Mother 
might  have  seen  the  symptoms  of  it  oven  in  her 
own  edicts,  if  she  could  have  read  the  signs  of 
the  times.  The  old  country  games  were  broken 
up ;  the  Queen  of  the  May  was  proscribed  as 
licentious ;  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  was  to  cease 
his  unbecoming  pranks;  ''those  ancient  fes- 
tivals in  which  the  women  sang  about  the 
summer  trees ''  disturbed  the  royal  progress- 
es through  the  country.  Slight  surface 
changes,  but  how  much  is  signified  by  them  ! 
for  old  customs  are  as  the  blossoms  on  the 
tree  of  a  nation's  life,  and  when  they  wither 
and  fall  off,  death  and  change  are  at  the 
roots. 

So  things  went  silently,  however,  till  1558, 
when  Mary  Stuart  became  Dauphiness  of 
France,  and  the  Guises,  honorable  champions 
of  such  a  cause,  formed  the  Catholic  League 
to  put  down  tlxe  Bi^^oTtcA^AQii.   \ti  \^xiL  «i 
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hour,  and  'with  many  heart -sinkings,  it  was 
signed  by  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  Hamilton, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  (let  us  mark 
him,  for  we  shall  meet  him  again  hereafter,) 
inaugurated  the  new  crusade  by  burning  a 
poor  old  preacher,  Walter  Milne.  Like  the 
French  Cardinal,  the  Scotch  Primate  had  the 
undesirable  reputation  of  being  the  most  pro- 
fligate person  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  so 
detestable  a  thing  to  see  this  bad  man  sitting 
in  judgment  on  an  aged  saint,  that  no  civil 
raamstrate  could  be  found  to  execute  the  de- 
cree  of  the  Archbishop's  court.  The  difficul- 
ty was  obviated  by  giving  some  irregular  civil 
office  to  a  worthless  underling  of  the  Hamil- 
tons;  and  the  execution  was  accompanied 
with  a  decree,  enforcing  a  return  to  uniform- 
ity, under  death  penalties.  But  the  time 
was  gone  in  Scotland  when  Imperial  edicts 
could  make  men  pray  as  kings  or  priests  we^e 
pleased  to  order,  and  this  burning  of  Walter 
Milne  lit  a  fire,  which  was  not  quenched  so 
long  as  mass-book  remained  unconsumed. 

It  was  ill-timed  in  many  ways  :  there  was 
another  change  taking  effect  in  EngltUMlPDf 
ill  promise  to  Catholic  reaction — Mary  Tudor 
was  dying;  and  the  Queen-Mother  herself 
had  been  imprudent ;  her  patronage,  so  the 
northern  lords  thought,  had  been  exercised  too 
liberally  towards  the  French,  and  she  had 
affronted  the  strongest  of  the  Catholic  nobility 
at  the  time  when  she  most  needed  them. 
The  issue  of  the  edict  for  uniformity  was  the 
signal  for  the  first  league,  and  Scotland  went 
off  like  a  flash  of  gunpowder.  The  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  as  they  were  called,  Knox's 
converts  out  of  the  higher  classes,  assembled 
at  once,  and  declared  in  peremptory  language 
to  the  Regent,  that  **  it  was  their  duty  to 
hinder  such  ungodly  doings,"  and  that  they 
should  not  be.  Knox,  who  had  been  biding 
his  time  at  Geneva,  reappeared  upon  the  in- 
stant, and  the  southern  counties  rose  as  one 
man.  Mary  was  frightened,  affected  a  com- 
promise, gave  her  word  to  them,  and  then  broke 
it,  and  in  a  few  months  the  whole  Lowlands 
were  swarming  with  mobs  of  Puritans,  burn- 
ing monasteries  and  destroying  cathedrals. 
The  Protestant  League  was  again  sworn  at 
Edinburgh,  Lord  James  Stuart,  who  had  re- 
mained true  to  the  Regent  till  her  breach  of 
faith  at  Perth,  joining  it,  as  well  as  Kirkaldy, 
Lord  of  Grange,  the  two  ablest  and  truest- 
hearted  men  in  the  kingdom.  An  explosion 
so  sudden  and  so  violent  could  not  pass  with- 
out notice  in  England,  when  they  were  forced 
to  be  watching  Scotland  so  anxiously,  and 
Ceci},  in  Elizabeth's  name,  sent  to  inquire  the 
meaning  of  these  lawless  doings.    He  was 


answered  promptly,  that  they  meant  no  disloy- 
alty :  they  (the  combined  Lords)  meant  only 
that  they  would  have  their  religion  reformed ; 
they  would  be  rid  of  the  French ;  they  wovld 
be  rid  of  the  mass ;  that  was  all,  but  that 
they  would  have.  "  The  Reformation  is 
somewhat  rough,"  writes  Knox  to  Cecil, 
"because  the  adversaries  are  stubborn," 
thinking  no  further  explanation  necessary ; 
and  the  Lord  of  Grange,  after  declaring  that 
they  would  go  through  with  the  work  which 
they  had  begun,  concludes,  ''  and  all  Europe 
shall  know  that  a  league  made  in  the  name 
of  God  hath  another  foundation  and  assurance 
than  pactions  made  by  man  for  worldly  com- 
modity." 

So  things  went  in  Scotland  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1559.  It  was  a  desperate 
move,  for  they  had  flung  down  the  gauntlet; 
not  only  to  their  own  home  government,  and 
whatever  Catholics  were  left  to  support  it, 
but  to  the  whole  power  of  France.  Their 
queen  was  now  the  French  queen,  and  she 
and  her  husband  vowed  that  while  there  was 
a  soldier  left  to  them  they  would  never  cease 
till  they  had  crushed  this  insolent  rebellion. 
Elisabeth  was  the  only  hope  for  Scottish 
Protestantism,  and  to  Elizabeth  it  turned. 
Yet  it  would  probably  have  turned  in  vain,  in 
spite  of  Cecil  and  political  necessities.  Eliz- 
abeth hated  rebels,  no  matter  what  their 
cause  was,  and  she  would  most  likely  have 
left  them  to  their  fate,  if  Mary  had  given  her 
the  opportunity  of  choosing.  No  sooner  had 
she  become  Queen  of  England,  than  Mary  had 
been  pleased  to  quarter  in  the  English  arms 
with  her  own ;  and  this  was  not  an  idle 
affront  to  the  legitimacy  of  Elizabeth  ;  it  was 
a  deliberate  claim,  recognized  by  all  the 
Catholics  in  Europe,  and  which  she  was  pre- 
pared, with  the  help  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Austria,  all  Ireland  and  half  England,  to  en- 
force by  arms  thfe  first  convenient  opportunity. 
There  are  political  impossibilities  as  well  as 
physical ;  it  was  impossible  for  Elizabeth,  in 
the  position  into  which  Mary  had  forced  her, 
to  let  a  French  invasion  triumph  in  Scotland  ; 
her  duty  to  her  country  and  her  duty  to  the 
Protestant  faith  alike  forbade  it.  Excom- 
munication was  already  hanging  over  her, 
which  was  only  held  from  falling  by  the 
Spanish  King  till  she  had  given  a  definite 
answer  to  his  wooing,  and  as  she  had  no 
doubt  about  the  answer  she  meant  to  give, 
she  was  forced  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
For  excommunication,  as  she  well  knew, 
meant  something ;  it  meant  that  her  person 
was  proscribed,  and  that  whatever  blessings 
the  Court  of  Rome  had  to  confer  in  this  world 
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or  in  the  other,  would  be  freely  given  to  any 
pious  Catholic  who  would  merit  Heaven  by 
assassinating  her.  But  Elisabeth  was  a 
Tndor  ;  she  believed  in  the  divine  right  of 
sovereigns  as  implicitly  hs  in  any  article  of  the 
creed,  and  she  was  more  loyal  to  Mary  than 
her  own  subjects  were.  Puritanism  had  al- 
ready opened  its  perilous  doctrine,  that  God 
must  be  obeyed  before  man — perilous  enough, 
when  each  man  has  to  determine  for  himself 

•  what  God's  commands  are — and  for  doctrines 
like  this  Elizabeth  had  no  taste ;  if  she  was 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Reformation,  she 
would  have  it  a  decent  and  orderly  one,  and 
it  required  all  Cecil's  influence  to  get  the  in- 
surgent lords  a  hearing.  First  of  all  she  re- 
quired to  know  what  their  intentions  were. 

'•'They  were  minded,  as  she  heard,  to  a 
change  in  government,  as  well  as  a  change  in 
religion,  and  she  must  know  the  truth  of  it." 
The  reply  was  sent  to  Cecil ;  it  is  written  in 
Knox's  hand,  and  signed  by  Lord  James 
Stuart,  Maitland,  Morton,  Argyle,  Grange, 
Ruthven,  and  the  rest,  shewing  with  sufRcient 
dbtinctness  the  temper  in  which  they  were 
going  about  their  work. 

^  True  it  is  that  as  yet  we  have  made  no  men- 
tion of  any  change  of  authority,  neither  hath  any 
such  thing  entered  into  our  hearts,  except  that  ex- 
treme necessity  compel  us  thereto ;  but  perceiv- 
ing that  France,  the  Queen  Regent  here,  together 
with  her  priests  and  Frenchmen,  pretend  nothing 
else  but  the  suppression  of  Christ  s  Evangile,  the 
nnaintenance  of  idolatry,  the  ruin  of  us,  and  the 
utter  Bub  version  of  this  poor  realm,  we  are  fully  pur- 
posed to  seek  the  next  remedy  to  withstand  tneir 
tyranny  ;  in  which  matter  we  unfcignedly  require 
your  counsel  and  furtherance  at  the  Queen  and 
CounciFs  hands." 

Whether  after  such  plain  speaking,  Eliza- 
beth had  any  right  to  support  them,  we  shall 
judge  variously  according  to  our  tempers. 
She  did  support  them,  as  we  know,  and  so 
efficiently,  that  before  the  year  was  out 
Mary  of  Lorraine  was  deposed  from  the 
regency,  the  French  were  expelled,  and  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  drawn  up  in  which 
it  was  decided  that  no  Frenchman  thence- 
forth should  hold  any  office  in  the  kingdom, 
that  the  mass  should  be  interdicted,  and  that, 
saving  Mary  Stuart's  rights  in  Scotland, 
(which  were  insisted  on  by  Elizahethy)  she 
should  cease  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England, 
and  by  a  formal  act  renounce  the  claim  which 
•he  had  formally  preferred,  so  long  as  Eliza- 
beth or  issue  of  her  should  survive. 

This  is  the  charge  against  Elizabeth,  of  fo- 
menting discord  in  her  sister's  kingdom,  the 
first  of  a  long  list  against  her  for  her  ill  deal- 


ings with  Mary  Siuart.  This  is  what  she 
did,  and  we  have  seen  why  she  did  it. 
Whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  as  we  said, 
we  judge  variously  according  to  our  creeds, 
religious  or  political ;  but  men  who  represent 
it  as  a  poor  act  of  personal  rivalry  from 
queen  to  queen,  simply  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  matter. 

So  closed  the  first  act  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formation. The  second  opened  with  happier 
prospects.  Francis  the  Second  died  in  the 
end  of  1560,  and  Mary  was  left  a  widow, 
but  without  a  child  in  whom  the  formidable 
union  of  France  and  Scotland  would  have 
been  consummated.  The  Queen  of  Scotland 
was  now  only  Queen-Dowager  of  France,  and 
as  their  own  independent  sovereign,  with  no 
other  ties  or  interests,  her  subjects  could  re- 
ceive her  among  them  with  undivided  hearts. 
There  was  no  furthv  question,  if  ever  there 
had  been  a  question,  of  tidclity  to  Mary.  It 
was  now  only  a  matter  of  conditions,  and 
these  her  brother.  Lord  James  Stuart,  was 
able  to  make  easy  for  her.  The  more  rigid 
of  the  Calvinists  insisted  that,  as  the  mass 
was  banished  out  of  the  kingdom,  it  should 
not  be  reintroduced,  even  in  the  Queen's 
household  ;  but  Lord  James  contrived  to 
prevent  so  intolerant  a  condition,  and  his 
austere  virtue  was  accepted  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  favor  should  not  be  abused.  He  at 
once  proceeded  to  Paris  to  urge  his  sister's 
return,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  explain 
to  her  as  truthfully  as  possible  the  real  state 
of  the  kingdom.  Irrecoverably  Protestant, 
it  was  only  as  a  Protestant  country  that  it 
could  be  governed ;  nothing  could  alter 
that ;  but  if  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to 
that,  she  would  find  it  true,  faithful,  and 
loyal.  Unhappily  for  herself  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  it  at  all,  and  she  found 
it  quite  other  than  loyal. 

Lord  James  Stuart,  better  known  to  us  as 
Earl  of  Muriay,  was  natural  brother  to  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  ;  we  meet  him  first  under 
the  title  of  Prior  of  St.  Andrews;  these  ec- 
clesiastical offices  having  been  the  recognized 
mode  of  provision  for  the  indirect  ofi£pring 
of  the  later  Scottish  princes;  not  implying 
of  necessity  that  the  holders  of  the  benefices 
should  be  qualified  professionally  ;  it  was  a 
species  of  lay  impropriation,  which  the  Church 
had  no  objection  to  recognize  in  return  for 
protection  ;  yet  a  more  bare-faced  parade  of 
the  uselessness  into  which  these  once  high  of- 
fices had  degenerated  can  hardly  be  conceiv- 
ed. The  verdict  of  the  present  seems  singu- 
larly to  reverse  the  judgment  of  conleisv.^- 
raries  in  Yte  qs.\aid«Xa  ol  «s«r]  \&»i^\sfi.Y^Vws!^ 
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person  who  had  to  do  with  Mary.  Next  to 
Elizabeth,  Murray  has  fallen  in  for  the  heav- 
iest share  of  hard  epithets,  and  has  been 
accused  of  hollowncss,  insincerity,  ambition, 
and  unnatural  cruelty.  Intrigues  have  been 
laid  to  his  charge  which,  if  real,  would  have 
been  only  not  devilish,  because  they  were  so 
*  foolish  ;  and  Mignet,  with  the  rest  of  the 
modern  writers,  has  been  unable  to  see  in 
him,  or  in  any  other  actor  in  those  dark  scenes, 
any  honesty  or  straightforwardness.  They 
could  not  have  been  honest,  and  therefore 
they  were  not  ;  and  the  higher  character 
they  bore,  the  deeper  their  hypocrisy.  Such 
is  the  reasoning.  Murray  was  eleven  years 
older  than  the  Queen;  he  surrendered  his 
Priorship  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to 
understand  its  nature,  and,  becoming  early 
one  of  Knox's  congregation,  we  find  him,  at 
his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  tempering 
the  extreme  form  of  party  passion,  mediating 
wherever  mediation  was  possible,  and  com- 
manding the  respect  of  Cecil  as  the  wisest, 
and  of  people  generally  as  the  justest,  man 
in  Scotland.  Thus,  at  the  first  outbreak  with 
Mary  of  Guise,  he  forced  his  party,  in  spite 
of  Knox,  to  take  her  word  that  she  was  deal- 
ing in  good  faith  with  them  ;  she  broke  it 
publicly,  and  fell  with  ignominy.  He  was 
present  at  his  sister's  marriage.  He  had 
been  able  afterwards  to  secure  for  her  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion  ;  and  if  she  could 
only  have  forced  herself  to  trust  him,  she 
might  have  looked  through  the  world  before 
she  could  have  found  a  wiser  or  more  faithful 
guide. 

But  Mary  could  trust  no  one  who  could 
not  consent  to  be  her  instrument.  He  had 
brought  to  Paris  with  him  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  but  she  would  not  sign  it.  She 
was  quite  open  with  him ;  she  hated  the  Re- 
formation and  the  Reformers ;  and  above  all 
she  would  not  surrender  her  English  claims. 
Instead  of  taking  his  advice,  she  tried  her 
power  of  fascination  to  win  him.  The  Guises 
tempted  him  with  a  Cardinal's  red  hat ;  and 
when  both  failed,  Murray's  presence  became 
displeasing.  Throgmorton,  the  English  am- 
bassador, has  to  write  to  Elizabeth : 

"  She  (Mary)  hath  changed  her  opinion  of  the 
Lord  Jamos,  because  she  could  by  no  means  dis- 
Buade  him  from  bis  devotion  to  your  Majesty  and 
the  observation  of  the  league  between  jour  Majesty 
Mddthe  realm  of  Scotland;  and  that  neither  she  nor 
the  Cardinal  Lorraine  could  divert  him  from  his 
religion." 

Mary  was  young  to  intrigue.     She  learnt 

her  JessoQ  better  afterwards ;   but  she  had 

jaot  as  yet  made  experience  of  the  rough 


metal  she  had  to  deal  with  in  her  subjects  and 
her  neighbors ;  and  supposed  that  she  could 
go  the  straight  way  toward  all  her  ends. 
Presently  came  the  difficulty  of  the  return, 
and  Elizabeth's  opposition  to  it,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said ;  vet  what  could  Eliza- 
beth  do  ?  Mary  had  called  herself  publicly 
Queen  of  England.  When  urged  to  withdraw 
from  so  dangerous  a  position,  she  had  given 
nothing  but  refusals,  and  only  complained 
that  Elizabeth  ''  made  more  account  of  her 
rebellious  subjects  than  of  her,  their  Sover- 
eign." It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Cecil  should  have  to  write,  that  ''  till  it  was 
done,  the  Queen  could  not  show  her  any 
pleasure,  nor  allow  her  to  pass  through  her 
dominions."  She  was  returning  in  a  position 
of  open  hostility  ;  and,  if  she  meant  anything 
by  the  title  which  she  had  taken  upon  herself, 
3he  meant  civil  war  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity. Whatever  became  of  the  personal 
question,  if  personal  feeling  entered  into  the 
matter  at  all,  it  was  Elizabeth's  plain  duty,  if 
she  really  believed  that  she  had  a  right  to 
be  where  she  was,  not  to  permit  Mary's 
landing  upon  the  island  if  she  could  hinder  it. 
However,  Mary  landed.  Elizabeth,  th9agh 
the  strictest  justice  would  have  permitted  her 
to  employ  severe  measures  at  once,  waited  to 
see  how  she  would  go  on, — and,  whether 
from  prudence,  or  because  Cardinal  Lorraine 
had  given  her  her  lesson,  or  from  whatever 
reason,  she  put  herself  in  Murray's  hands, 
and  all  went  well  with  her.  The  Protestants 
bored  her  with  their  psalm  singing,  but  she 
contrived  to  bear  it :  she  had  her  chapel  and 
her  chaplain,  and  she  kept  thea,  though 
Murray  on  one  occasion  had  to  stand  in  the 
door  and  hold  back  the  mob  from  breaking 
in  upon  it.  It  was  a  strange  position  indeed, 
into  which  the  plan  of  hereditary  succession 
had  forced  her.  She  was  an  alien  in  every- 
thing but  birth,  with  no  one  hope  or  fear  in 
this  world  or  in  the  other  which  she  held  in 
common  with  those  who  were  called  her 
people  ;  and,  in  the  question  which  lay  near- 
est the  hearts  both  of  subjects  and  sovereign, 
each  acknowledged  a  higher  allegiance  which 
might  at  any  moment  precipitate  them  into 
collision.  If  she  had  cared  for  happiness 
she  would  have  shrunk  from  it  all ;  as  a 
Catholic  she  was  not  hkely  to  find  it,  as  she 
must  have  foreseen,  where  she  was ;  but 
Mary's  nature  was  not  of  the  sort  to  consider 
much  what  the  world  calls  happiness.  To 
spirits  such  as  hers  one  plunge  in  excitement 
is  worth  a  century  of  still  life ;  and  danger 
only  serves  to  give  charm  to  enterprise  and 
edge  to  pleasure. 
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She  accepted  the  "  constitutional "  theory 
of  things,  however,  as  long  as  no  other  was 
possible  for  her ;  and,  indeed,  for  a  time,  she 
seems  tO'liave  liked  Murray,  as  Murray  was 
undoubtedly  faithful  to  her.  He  worked  in- 
cessantly to  bring  her  to  a  better  understand- 
ing with  John  Knox ;  he  saved  her  from 
unpletisant  sumptuary  laws,  with  which  the 
Calvinists  would  have  cut  down  her  finery  ; 
with  less  success,  he  did  all  he  could  to 
smooth  matters  between  her  and  the  English 
Queen. 

Personally  there  is  no  evidence  that,  at 
least  at  this  time,  Elizabeth  bore  anything 
but  good- will  to  Mary ;  she  felt  as  kindly  to- 
wards her  as  Mary*s  own  acts  would  let  her 
feel ;  but  they  were  in  an  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  antagonism,  from  which  Mary  would 
not,  and  Elizabeth  could  not,  recede.  Never- 
theless, she  wrote  with  great  affection  to  her, 
and  wrote  just  as  warmly  of  her ;  nay,  as 
Mary  never,  to  the  last,  would  sign  the  Edin- 
burgh treaty,  she  treated  her  with  very  great 
forbearance.  The  succession  became  the 
grievance.  Mary  required  Elizabeth  to  nomi- 
nate her,  Elizabeth  reasonably  insisted  that 
ICaij  must  first  acknowledge  her  present 
right,  and  so  the  matter  lay  between  them, 
fermenting  with  gall  and  bitterness. 

But  the  really  important  thing  was  Mary's 
second  marriage.  The  Catholic  Princes,  one 
by  one,  were  trying  for  her ;  at  all  limes  a 
beautiful  lady  with  a  kingdom  for  a  dowry  is 
likely  to  attract  suitors — at  that  time  the 
issue  of  a  world  struggle  seemed  involved  in 
it.  It  is  the  curse  of  princes,  this  of  marry- 
ing; leaving  policy,  as  they  must  leave  it, 
to  choose  for  them.  Heart,  love,  affection, 
are  unknown  words  in  the  necessities  of 
state  ;  the  holiest  and  purest  human  rites  are 
polluted  into  idol  sacrifices;  and  who  shall 
say  where  the  guilt  lies  when  the  outraged 
passions  burst  out  into  crime  and  catastro- 
phe ?  Mary  Stuart  brought  a  heart  with 
her  into  the  world,  soft  perhaps  as  other  wo- 
men's hearts,  but  it  had  been  steeled  by  an 
education  which  had  commenced  from  her 
cradle,  which  taught  her  that  she  might 
never  indul;^e  it.  Better  far  it  had  been  for 
her  if  it  had  been  extinguished  altogclher, 
but  it  was  beyond  human  art  to  extinguish, 
and  it  woke  from  its  political  enchantment  to 
a  dreadful  revenge. 

As  yet  she  knew  nothincr  of  it,  further 
than  an  elegant  dalliance  with  a  young  poet, 
Chatelar,  which  scaddalized  the  Puritans, 
and  cost  him,  poor  boy,  his  life.  She  had 
made  no  experience  of  love,  and  she  was 
quite  ready  to  chooso  a  second  time,  as  she 


had  chosen  the  first,  by  convenience.  A 
singular  document  in  Prince  Labanoff 's  col- 
lection throws  the  fullest  light  on  her  state 
of  mind.  It  is  a  set  of  notes  in  her  hand- 
writing, apparently  her  private  meditations, 
on  the  claims  and  advantages  of  her  several 
suitors.  Spain,  France,  Denmark,  pass  under 
review  ;  then  comes  a  Prince  of  Austria,  to 
whom  she  was  otherwise  well  inclined,  "  but 
that  he  is  without  power  or  interest  to  further 
my  claims  on  the  sovereignty  of  this  island." 
Poor  Mary !  This  was  all  she  thought  of. 
She  had  been  pretending  affection  for  Eliza- 
beth ;  but,  at  the  bottom,  the  old  mischief 
was  working,  leading  her  along  a  dark  road  • 
to  a  dark  end.  It  was  the  &p(r^  Wuvawv — the 
beginning  of  all  her  sorrows. 

In  all  ways  Mary  was  now  growing  weary 
of  submission  to  what  she  hated.  She  had 
her  Italian  Ritzio  about  her,  and  she  had 
been  carrying  on  negotiations  with  Rome. 
Murray  knew  it,  and  could  not  prevent  it. 
She  had  been  corresponding,  too,  with  Philip 
the  Second,  who  had  been  supplying  her 
with  money  to  be  used  in  her  service  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  came  the  proposal  for  the 
Damley  marriage,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  love  match,  but  which  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Darnley  was  no  more 
than  a  boy,  with  little  enough  in  him  to  at- 
tract such  a  woman  as  Mary,  but  he  was  the 
next  heir  after  herself  to  the  English  throne ; 
the  Lennoxes  were  deeply  in  the  confidence 
of  the  English  Catholics,  and  a  marriage  with 
him  would  double  the  strength  of  her  po- 
sition, wiiile  the  boy  himself,  as  she  supposed, 
would  be  as  clay  in  her  hands.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  reason  why  Ritzio  urged  this 
match,  why  Elizabeth  was  so  angry  about  it, 
why  the  English  party  in  Scotland  felt  so 
strongly  what  was  involved  in  it,  that  they 
tried  all  means,  even  force,  to  prevent  it. 
Mary  was  launching  out  on  the  one  fatal 
course  from  which  Murray  had  all  along 
been  laboring  to  lead  her,  but  unhappily, 
such  was  the  state  of  things,  there  were  no 
means  except  force  by  which  she  could  be 
held  back  trom  it.  Murray  rose,  but  it  was 
not  a  question  which  the  people  could  under- 
stand. Scarcely  any  one  joined  him,  and  in 
a  week  his  party  was  scattered  and  he  found 
himself  an  exile  in  England. 

And  hers  was  another  instance,  according 
to  Mr.  Tytler  and  the  rest,  of  Elizabeth's 
hypocrisy.  She  had  encouraged  Murray  in 
rebellion,  they  tell  us ;  but  when  it  failed, 
and  the  French  and  English  ambassadors 
complained  of  what  she  had  done,  she  dress- 
ed up  a  scene  i;^  ^Vi\d[i  '^i&Mrcwj  nr^a  Vst^""^^ 
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to  deny  in  their  presence  the  assistance  which 
both  he  and  she  knew  well  enough  to  have 
been  given.  Credal  Judceus.  When  these 
tortuous  constructions  of  human  conduct  are 
offered  us,  they  must  at  least  be  made  in- 
telligible according  to  some  known  principles 
of  our  nature,  and,  in  the  absence  alike  of 
internal  probability  or  outward  evidence,  we 
must  decline  to  believe  such  gratuitous  base- 
ness. Elizabeth's  own  account  of  her  own 
actions  seems  entirely  natural.  "  Keep  your 
sovereign,*'  she  always  said,  **  by  all  lawful 
means  from  doing  wrong,  and  you  shall  have 
all  the  help  which  I  can  give  you,  but  it  is 
no  part  of  a  subject's  duty  to  oppose  her  by 
force."  This  was  her  uniform  principle,  and 
it  explains  perfectly  her  displeasure  with 
Murray,  and  the  scenes  in  which  Mr.  Tytler 
declares  her  to  have  been  so  false  and  hypo- 
critical. But  her  brief  triumph  was  fatal  to 
Mary.  The  most  dangerous  of  the  Presby- 
terian nobles  were  biinished.  Murray  gone, 
her  marriage  was  carried  through  with  a 
high  hand.  The  way  seemed  now  clear  to 
her ;  she  threw  off  the  mask  of  toleration, 
and,  urged  by  Ritzio,  she  repeated  the  same 
act  which  had  already  cost  her  mother  the 
regency,  and  formally  joined  the  Catholic 
League.  And  now,  if  Darnley  had  cnly 
been  what  they  all  supposed !  All  parties 
knew  his  weakness,  and  all  calculated  on  it. 
The  Protestants  feared  it,  the  Catholics  built 
their  hopes  on  it.  Only  if  weak  men  did 
but  know  themselves  what  they  were  !  But 
Darnley,  poor  boy,  (he  was  but  nineteen,) 
had  spent  his  short  life  fluttering  about  a 
court,  filling  himself  with  every  most  foolish 
notion  of  show,  and  vanity,  and  self-indul- 
gence. His  notions  of  kingship  were  much 
what  his  nursery  books  might  have  described 
it,  an  affair  of  crown,  and  dress,  and  ban- 
quets, and  everlasting  pleasures.  Mary,  he 
had  arranged  with  himself,  was  to  settle  into 
the  obedient  wife,  leaving  power  and  place  to 
the  stronger  vessel,  and  he  was  to  be  a  king, 
and  life  was  to  be  a  festival. 

These  visions  being  abruptly  dispelled,  he 
took  to  loose  ways,  to  drinking,  and  to  much 
else  which  vsas  unbecoming,  and  the  crown 
matrimonial  (he  showing  himself  so  unfit  to 
wear  it)  Mary  shortly  refused  him.  For  all 
her  purposes  he  was  equally  useless  and 
intractable. 

But  he,  not  seeing  his  own  unfitness,  in 
his  mortification  flung  himself  into  the  in- 
trigues which  were  boiling  round  the  Court. 
Without  principle,  without  power  of  seeing 
anything  (how  should  he  see  ?)  except  that 
lie  was  a  most  ilJ-used  husband,  and  that 


certain  of  his  faithful  Protestant  subjects,  if 
he  would  give  them  his  countenance,  were 
ready  to  have  him  righted,  within  ^vt  months 
of  his  marriage  he  was  the  blindte.  willing 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  fiercest  o^lke  Pres- 
byterian fanatics.  Murray,  who  alone  was 
able  to  check  them,  was  in  exile,  and  it  was 
not  the  Catholics  only  who  in  those  dark 
times  thought  any  means  lawful  to  rid  them- 
selves of  dangerous  enemies.  In  periods  of 
convulsion  the  fate  of  parties  and  kingdoms 
hangs  on  individual  men.  When  institutions, 
habits,  faiths,  fail  and  are  broken,  persons 
only  are  powers,  and  the  destniction  of  a  life 
is  often  a  revolution  and  a  victory.  Each 
side  considered  the  other  the  enemy  of  the 
Lord,  and  Knox  was  ready  with  Scripture 
proof  to  show  that  when  the  law  could  not 
reach  such,  the  Lord's  servants  must  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 

Rilzio,  for  the  present,  as  the  Pope's  emis- 
sary, was  the  obnoxious  person — the  wretch- 
ed Darnley  let  it  be  believed,  (perhaps  he 
believed  it  himself,  and  it  suited  the  purpose 
of  the  rest  that  the  world  should  believe  it,) 
that  Ritzio  had  touched  his  honor,  and  there- 
fore Ritzio  was  to  be  killed  and  the  Queen's 
person  secured.  Not  a  word  of  all  this  was 
lost  to  Elizabeth's  Ministers.  There  was  not 
a  plot  the  details  of  which  were  not  sent  to 
them.  As  we  said,  in  such  internecine  times 
the  ways  of  statesmen  are  perplexed  and 
difficult — difficult  to  find  and  more  difficult 
to  judge.  But  there  is  something  terrible 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Enghsh  Government 
towards  this  unhappy  Court  of  Scotland  ; 
hovering  over  it,  watching  its  struggle  with 
a  dreadful  calmness,  till  its  own  turn  came. 
Mary  had  suspected  the  English  Ambassa- 
dor of  correspondence  with  "  her  rebels," 
and  had  required  him  peremptorily  to  give 
her  his  promise  that  all  such  under- dealings 
should  cease.  Randolph's  haughty  answer 
did  not  look  like  under- dealing.  She  had 
threatened,  if  he  did  not  promise,  that  he 
should  have  a  guard  over  him.  "  I  will 
promise  nothing, '  he  said,  ''either  on  honor, 
honesty,  word,  or  writing;  and  for  guards 
to  attend  me,  they  shall  fare  full  ill  unless 
better  and  stronger  armed  than  my  own  ser- 
vants." Alas,  why  could  not  Mary  feel  how 
ill  she  could  afford  to  ventuie  on  the  game 
which  she  was  playing,  when  she  was  forced 
to  endure  language  such  as  this !  And,  now, 
Randolph  writes  to  Leicester,  in  February, 
1566  :— 

"  I  know  the  Queen  repenteili  her  n^arriage. 
She  hateth  him  and  all  his  kin.  I  know  that  be 
knoweth  himself,  that  he  hath  a  partaker  in  plav 
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and  game  with  him.  I  know  that  there  are  prac* 
tices  m  hand  contrived  between  the  father  and  the 
POD  to  come  by  the  crown  a^inst  her  will.  I 
know  that  if  that  take  effect  which  is  intended, 
David,  wnf  the  consent  of  the  Kincr,  shall  have 
his  throol  cat  within  these  ten  diiys.  Many 
things  grievooser  and  worse  than  these  are  broaght 
to  my  ears ;  yea,  of  things  intended  against  her 
own  person,  which,  because  I  think  better  to  keep 
secret  than  to  write  to  Mr.  Secretary,  I  speak  not 
of  them  but  now  to  your  lordship." 

What  was  intended  did  take  effect,  as  we 
know,  in  the  murder  of  the  poor  Dtvid. 
But  Darnley  bad  better  have  been  plajinff 
bis  tricks  with  an  untamed  tigress  than  witn 
Mary  Stuart.  An  Italian  Secretary  might 
be  dispatched  without  much  difficulty,  but  it 
required  a  bird  of  another  flight  than  such  a 
poor  mousing  owl  to  strike  her  down  when 
she  was  towering. 

So  far  she  had  played  her  game  in  Scot- 
land skilfully  and  successfully.  A  really 
sincere  Catholic,  (it  would  be  unjust  to  ques- 
tion it,)  underneath  her  seeming  toleration, 
she  had  been  watching  her  time  and  giving 
herself  heart  and  soul  to  the  Italian  cause. 
If  she  was  personally  ambitious,  her  desires 
for  herself  were  of  that  large  pitch  which 
were  coincident  with  the  interests  of  half 
Europe,  and,  light  as  she  appeared  on  tiie 
surface,  her  deeper  passions  had  set  steadily 
on  this  wide  world -question.  Bold,  remorse- 
less, and  unscrupulous,  she  persisted,  through 
evil  and  good,  by  fair  means  and  by  foul,  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  object — the  restoration  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  whole  Island  of 
Great  Britain.  How  any  re<il  religious  faith 
could  have  existed  in  sincerity  in  such  a  per- 
son, is  a  question  which  would  lead  us  far 
into  Ethical  Metaphysics.  But  of  the  fact 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  and  she  is  not  the 
first  evidence  that  with  creeds — not  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  only,  but  with  all  whatsoev<3r 
— which  rest  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul 
on  anything  except  or  beyond  practical  obe- 
dience, whether  it  be  Church  system  or 
Sacraments,  or  right  belief,  or  right  forms 
and  ceremonies,  whatever  it  be,  there  is  a 
strong  under-current  of  Antinomianism  run- 
ning through  every  one  of  us  which  will  tend 
to  make  our  devotion  to  this  outside  form  of 
religion  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  influence 
on  the  conduct.  So  long  as  there  are  two 
ways  of  pleasing  God,  how  many  of  us  will 
not  find  it  more  agreeable  to  purchase  indul- 
gence for  our  passions  by  the  exactness  of 
our  orthodoxy,  and  choose  rather  to  please 
Him  like  Jehu  by  killing  BivaFs  worshippers, 
than  by  departing  from  our  own  sins.     We 


said  above,  1/  Daniley  had  been  what  he 
was  supposed  to  be — and  now  we  have 
another  7/.  If  Mary  had  been  able  to  hold 
herself  consistently  in  the  same  tenor  in 
which  she  began  and  in  which  she  closed  her 
life,  she  might  have  plotted  and  conspired ; 
given  all  rein  to  her  intellect  to  wind  among 
those  sinuous  intrigues  in  which  it  so  delight- 
ed ;  and  if  her  course  had  ended  where  it 
did  end,  or  even  if  she  had  not,  as  she  easily 
might  have,  changed  the  whole  course  of 
European  history,  if  it  had  ended  in  assas- 
sination or  on  the  scaffold,  she  miglft  have 
laid  a  real  claim  to  the  reputation  of  martyr- 
dom which,  as  it  is,  she  receives  from  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  with  the  unbelieving 
world  she  would  have  had  an  honorable  me- 
mory. Devotion  to  a  cause  is  always  re- 
spectable; it  always  demands  self-sacrifice 
and  self-restraint,  and  implies  something  of 
the  heroic.  Mary  might  have  had  as  fair  a 
fame  as  Elizabeth — though  Elizabeth's  was 
the  winning  cause  and  Mary's  the  losing. 
But  underneath  Mary  there  lay  an  entire 
wild  woman's  passionate  nature,  unknown, 
unthought  of,  and  uncontrolled,  ready  wait- 
ing to  explode. 

In  a  few  more  months  Darnley  was  left 
without  a  friend  and  without  a  party.  Mary 
had  prevailed  on  him  to  deny  his  connection 
with  Ritzio's  murder.  She  never  doubted  it, 
but  she  entangled  him  in  a  denial  of  it  which 
earned  him  the  hatred  of  those  whom  he  be- 
trayed, and  then,  producing  the  covenant  for 
the  murder,  with  his  own  signature  attached 
to  it,  she  left  him  to  digest  his  shame  as  he 
might.  The  Prince,  our  James  the  First  of 
inglorious  memory,  was  bom,  but  the  father 
was  not  permitted  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  his  child,  and,  Mary  holding  aloof  and 
not  concealing  her  disgust  with  the  chain 
with  which  she  had  bound  herself,  Murray, 
who  had  returned  to  her  after  the  Ritzio 
affair,  and  in  whom  she  again  professed  to 
feel  confidence,  proposed  to  relieve  her  by  a 
divorce  before  bad  grew  to  worse ;  again  he 
was  at  hand  as  her  guardian  genius ;  again 
she  listened,  but  only  turned  away,  and  fol- 
lowed her  own  counsels.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  what  was  passing  in  her  mind  at  this 
time.  She  pretended  that  she  would  go 
bock  to  France  and  wait  there,  in  a  hope 
that  Darnley  might  come  to  a  better  mind — 
a  proposal  in  which  no  one  who  knew  her 
could  believe  her  sincere,  unless  there  were 
other  feelings  struggling  in,  her,  and  it  was  a 
faint  eflfort  of  her  better  nature  crying  to  her 
to  fly  from  temptation.  But  the  air  was 
growing  fearfully  electric.    Randolph  wrlUi%  •. 
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**  Things  cannot  go  on  much  longer  as  they 
are.*'  She  was  heard  often  wishing  she  was 
dead,  and  then  on  the  sudden  she  recalled 
Morion  and  Ruthven,  who  had  nothing  to 
reeomiMnd  them  to  her,  except  that  they 
were  ^er  husband's  deadliest  enemies.  To 
Murray  it  seemed  all  so  threatening  that,  as 
soon  as  his  divorce  proposal  failed,  he  with- 
drew altogether  and  left  his  sister  to  go  her 
own  way. 

Here  are  two  specimens  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  middle  of  this  year,  1556.  The 
first  at  Craigmillar,  shortly  after  Both  well's 
wound  and  Mary's  visit  to  him.  This  was 
before  Murray  was  gone,  and  he  must  have 
been  at  Craigmillar,  though  not  taking  part 
in  this  conversation,  as  is  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  it.  The  persons  are  the  Lord  of 
Lethington,  the  carnal  Maitland,  as  Knox 
called  him,  and  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ;  and 
the  subject  between  them  the  unhappy  so- 
called  King.  She  had  spoken  of  retiring  to 
France,  and  of  her  alarm  for  her  son.  Mait- 
land's  devil  tongue  whispers  that  if  she  will 
trust  them  they  will  find  the  means  to  quit 
her  of  him  without  prejudice  of  her  son. 

"  But  what  would  my  Lord  of  Murray 
here  present  think  of  it  ?'*  was  suggested. 

"  My  Lord  of  Murray,*'  says  Maitland, 
"  for  all  he  is  so  scrupulous  as  a  Protestant 
as  your  Grace  is  for  a  Papist,  will  look 
through  his  fingers  and  say  nothing." 

"Better  leave  the  matter  as  it  is,"  an- 
swered the  Queen,  "  till  God  in  His  goodness 
find  remedy  thereto,  than  that  ye  proposing 
to  do  me  service  it  may  turn  possibly  to  my 
hurt  and  displeasure." 

"  Madam,"  said  Maitland,  ''  let  us  guide 
the  business  among  us;  and  your  Grace  shall 
see  nothing  but  good  and  approved  by  Par- 
liament." 

That  day  the  bond  was  drawn  for  Darnley 's 
death.  Sir  James  Balfour  drew  it ;  it  was 
signed  by  Maitland,  Bothwell,  Argyle,  Hunt- 
ly,  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  not 
by  Murray,  then  or  after,  nor  by  Morton, 
though  he  was  executed  for  it  But  Mary, 
her  friends  say,  refused.  Alas,  is  it  not  a 
fatal  complicity  to  have  listened !  They 
knew  her  temper  and  the  meaning  of  these 
faint  refusals. 

In  the  autumn,  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  and 
Morton  came  back  from  England.  They 
were  allowed  to  return  to  join  in  the  murder 
if  they  would  join  ;  if  they  would  not,  (as 
seems  from  Bothwell's  remonstrance  sent  in 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  in  his  imprison- 
ment,) that  it  might  be  laid  to  their  revenge. 
Whether  it  was  proposed  or  not  to  the  others 


there  is  no  evidence  to  show,  but  to  the  dark 
terrible  Morton  it  undoubtedly  was.  *'  Nur- 
selled  in  blood  and  in  the  shedding  of  it,"  as 
Cecil  described  him,  he  was  a  mtfa  worth 
gaining  in  such  a  business  ;  and,  hieh  in  the 
confidence  of  Knox  and  of  the  ultras,  his 
countenance  would  stand  them  in  good  stead 
in  case  of  danger.  But  Morton,  whatever  he 
was,  would  shed  no  blood  in  his  own  private 
quarrels.  Bothwell  told  him  that  the  Queen 
approved,  but  he  declined  believing  that 
without  a  note  under  the  Queen's  hand ;  and 
Lethington  and  Bothwell  imdertook  that  he 
should  have  it.  But  for  once  Mary's  pru- 
dence saved  her  ;  they  went  to  Holy  rood  to 
see  her  about  it,  and  returned  with  answer 
that  the  Queen  would  hear  nothing  about  the 
matter.  Another  refusal,  exclaim  her  advo- 
cates, but  again,  unhappily,  a  damning  one. 
We  must  follow  through  this  sickening  busi- 
ness in  dose  detail,  for  everything  depends 
upon  it.  If  Mary  was  innocent  she  was  ill- 
used  indeed. 

The  year  was  turning  now,  and  it  was  all 
bitter  winter  with  her  internally  as  well  as 
externally.  On  the  20th  of  January  (the 
date  is  important)  she  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  of  her  husband  with  an 
animosity  which  she  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal. In  the  same  January  came  the  affair 
with  Lutyni,  one  of  the  Queen's  household, 
whom  Sir  William  Drury  had  to  arrest  at 
Berwick,  and  on  whose  person  he  found  evi- 
dence that  some  life-and-death  mystery  was 
going  forward,  of  which  he  wrote  on  the  in- 
stant to  Cecil,  though  what  it  was,  for  the 
present  he  was  unable  to  discover.  And 
now,  as  in  what  follows  we  intend  to  quote 
the  letters  which  were  found  in  the  celebra- 
ted casket,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  antici- 
pate the  story  and  say  a  few  words  as  to 
why  we  receive  them  as  genuine :  Mignet 
has  condescended  to  prove  them  so  at  the 
tribunal  at  which  Mary's  modern  friends 
have  pronounced  them  forgeries ;  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  state — what  those  who  call  them 
forgeries  must  be  prepared  to  maintain  and 
to  explain  away — that  the  whole  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland, 
including  John  Knox,  were  guilty  of  a 
gratuitous  forgery  in  support  of  an  accusa- 
tion of  which  they  bad  already  sufficient 
evidence ;  that  in  this  forgery,  or  in  conniv- 
ing at  it,  the  Scotch  Parliament,  who  ex- 
amined the  letters  in  the  originals,  the  clergy, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  entire  Scotch  nation,  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  implicated,  for  they 
were  publicly  printed  in  1572,  and  never  till 
long  after  denied.    Mary  had  many  friends 
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in  the  Parliament,  and  there  was  a  long  and 
violent  debate  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  her ;  but  no  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  genuineness  *of  the  letters,  (although  the 
objections  now  urged  against  them  are  of  so 
obvious  a  kind  that  if  there  is  anything  in 
them  at  all  the  j  would  be  obvious  to  a  child,) 
and  we  are  to  suppose  that  Mary  had  no 
friend  living  whose  ability  was  equal  to  sug- 
gesting any. 

Lord  Grange,  who  afterwards  died  in  her 
cause,  must  have  been  implicated  in  the 
forgery,  if  it  was  one,  and  yet  never,  not 
even  on  the  scaffold,  dropped  a  hint  of  foul 
pUy. 

The  letters  were  examined  privately  by  the 
York  Commissioners,  men  of  the  highest 
rank  in  England ;  and  one  of  whom  was  at 
that  very  time  in  secret  correspondence  with 
Mary  herself;  yet  neither  he  nor  the  other 
two  found  anything  to  urge  against  them. 

For  greater  security  in  so  crave  a  cause, 
the  investigation  was  transferred  to  London 
and  laid  before  the  Queen's  Council.  The 
Roman  Catholic  peers  were  summoned  among 
the  rest,  and  after  mature  and  patient  ex- 
amination, the  originals  having  been  carefully 
compared  with  letters  undoubtedly  written 
ID  Mary's  hand  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
they  were  pronounced  unquestionably  and 
certainly  hers ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  leading  nobility  of  England, 
the  ablest  lawyers,  the  bishops,  Elizabeth 
herself,  and  her  ministers,  all  those  to  whom 
we  may  say  the  very  security  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith  was  intrusted,  and  who  carried 
England  through  the  woi-st  years  of  trial  it 
has  ever  known,  deliberatelv  united  in  a  fraud 
without  parallel  for  baseness  in  all  history, 
while  Mary's  own  Commissioners,  instructed 
by  herself,  were  so  infatuated  as  to  neglect 
the  only  ground  on  which  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  stand,  and  by  their  own  silence 
or  evasion  to  confirm  every  worst  conclusion 
against  her. 

It  is  a  task  beyond  our  patience  to  argue 
with  persons  who  accept  such  positions  us 
these  as  if  there  was  no  difficulty  in  them  at 
all.  One  may  say  decidedly  that  there  are 
no  historical  documents  of  any  country,  age, 
or  language,  which  have  undergone  such  an 
ordeal,  and  the  genuineness  of  which  rests 
on  evidence  so  overwhelming. 

It  is  the  end  of  January,  1567,  and  in  the 
dull  winter  weather  Darnley  is  lying  sick  of 
smallpox  at  his  father's  house,  in  Glasgow — 
sick  in  body,  and  sick  in  mind  too,  for  the 
world  had  become  but  a  dismal  lonely  home 
for  him.    The  poor  *'  long  lad/'  as  Elisabeth 


called  him !  It  was  but  two  years  back 
when,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  he  was 
flaunting  with  mace  and  sword  at  Leicester's 
coronetting ;  since  then  he  had  been  moeked 
with  the  titles  of  Queen's  husband  and  Ein^ 
of  Scotland ;  and  set  to  walk,  as  Ih^  had 
been,  among  such  vain  shadows,  had  fallen 
into  wild  and  wicked  ways. 

Alas,  it  would  have  needed  a  stronger  head 
than  God  had  given  poor  Darnley  to  have 
carried  him  straight  through  such  storms  and 
whirlpools  as  he  had  been  thrown  among ; 
and  it  would  go  ill  with  many  of  us  if  all 
the  sins  into  which  we  had  fallen  before  we 
had  turned  twenty  years  were  to  stand 
against  us  in  everlasting  rememberance,  if  so 
young  we  had  been  pronounced  past  hope 
and  to  have  forfeited  our  chance  of  mending. 
His  dreams  of  pleasure  had  come  rapidly  to 
an  end.  They  were  all  flown,  and  in  these 
sick  hours  he  was  learning,  as  it  seems,  to 
understand  what  they  had  been  made  of;  he 
had  asked  himself  how  it  was  that  he  had 
fallen  into  such  neglect  and  shame ;  had  left  off 
blaming  others  for  it,  and  had  begun  to  blame 
himself,  perhaps  more  than  he  deserved.  It 
was  long  since  he  had  seen  his  wife.  He 
heard  from  lime  to  time  the  bitter  things  she 
said  of  him,  and  rumors  had  flitted  in  about 
his  sick  bed  of  covenants,  such  as  he  had 
once  signed  for  another's  murder,  now  drawn 
up  for  his  own,  and  offered  at  least  for  sig- 
nature, where  least  of  all  the  sound  of  such 
things  should  have  been  whispered.  Morton 
was  at  home  again,  and  Ruthven,  and  dangers 
on  all  sides ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  leave 
his  bed  he  was  going  away  to  France,  where, 
in  new  scenes  and  with  new  chances,  he 
might  make  something  better  0!;iV  of  life 
than  he  had  made. 

There  must  have  been  something  true  and 
good  in  Darnley,  or  he  would  not  have  at- 
tached such  a  man  as  Crawford  to  him.  It 
was  the  same  Crawford  who  afterwards 
iitormed  Dumbarton  Castle,*  performing  feats 
there  of  which  Wallace  might  have  been 
proud,  and  it  is  from  his  evidence  before  the 
Commissioners  at  York  that  we  learn  what 
we  are  going  to  tell.  Darnley  was  a  little 
better,  out  of  danger,  but  unable  to  leave 
his  room.     Enfeebled  with  illness,  he  was 

*  This  was  lo  1571.  .  .  .  It  was  at  Dumbarton 
that  the  papers  were  fotud  which  led  to  the  full 
detection  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  The  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews  was  also  taken  there,  of  whom  we 
read  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  he  was  carried 
thence  to  Stirling  and  forthwith  hanfi:ed ;  some  one 
writing  under  his  body  on  the  gallows: 

**  Cresce  diu  felix  arbor  semperque  viseto 
FrondiboB,  qun  iiob\a  tbXv«b  "^xda.  V«tv^? 
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disturbed  with  a  sudden  intimation  that  Mary 
was  coming  to  see  him.  He  was  alarmed  ; 
nnd  sent  Crawford  to  ask  questions,  and,  if 
he  could,  to  excuse  him  from  receiving  her — 
an  unwise  move  in  him,  cowardice  being  the 
last  feeling  which  a  man  can  afford  to  betray 
to  a  woman.  "  He  is  afraid,**  Mary  answered 
scornfully ;  "  there  is  no  medicine  against 
fear;  however,  there  is  no  need  for  any." 
Something  in  her  manner  so  struck  Crawford 
that  he  took  her  words  down  and  noted 
them.  He  conducted  her  to  Damley's  room 
and  there  left  her.  It  seemed  like  a  visit  of 
affection ;  she  spoke  gently  to  him  of  his 
faults,  gently  and  with  promises  of  forgive- 
ness ;  he  was  young  and  there  were  hopes 
for  him,  and  they  both  had  enemies ;  bitter* 
ness  had  been  sown  between  them ;  she  had 
come  of  her  own  accord  to  make  the  first 
move  towards  a  return  to  a  kinder  feeling. 
It  was  very  strange,  and  most  unlike  Mary. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  glitter 
of  that  deep  blue  eye,  perhaps  in  his  feeble 
convalescence  some  power  of  inner  sight 
hung  about  his  senses,  at  any  rate  she  could 
not  reassure  him.     He  talked  of  murders — 

**  told  Bad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings, 
How  pome  were  poisoned  by  their  wives,  some 
sleeping  killed.'' 

There  was  a  plot,  ho  said,  against  his  own 
life,  and  he  had  been  told  that  she  knew  of 
it,  and  then  he  piteously  reminded  her  that 
she  was  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Yet  her  soft  words  and  her  soft  caresses 
prevailed  with  him  at  last ;  he  begged  her 
to  forgive  hira  ;  she  promised,  and  he  prom- 
ised for  the  future ;  as  soon  as  he  was  well 
she  was  to  receive  him  back  again,  and  all 
was  to  be  as  it  had  been.  When  he  could 
travel,  she  said  they  would  leave  Glasgow 
together,  and  they  would  spend  a  week  or 
two  at  Craigraillar  ;  and  so  tenderly  she  left 
him,  promising  another  visit  very  soon. 
When  Crawford  returned,  Damley  related  to 
him  what  had  passed. 

*•  What  is  this  Craigmillar  plan  ?"  said  he.  "  It 
ia  stranpre ;  why  not  go  to  one  of  your  own 
houses  ?" 

**  It  struck  me  so,"  answered  Damley ;  "apd  I 
have  fears  enough.  May  God  judge  between  us. 
I  have  her  promise  only  to  trust  to,  but  I  have  put 
myself  in  her  hands,  and  I  shall  go  with  her, 
though  she  should  murder  me." 

So  things  went  in  the  sick  man's  room. 

Now  let  us  follow  Mary  to  her  cabinet.    She 

sJts  down  and  writes  a  1  tter  to  the  Earl  of 


Bothwell.  *'  Being  departed,"  she  tells  him, 
"  from  the  place  where  she  had  left  her 
heart,  it  was  easy  to  be  judged  what  was  her 
countenance,  seeing  she  was  no  more  than  a 
body  without  a  soul."  She  then  describes 
her  journey  to  Glasgow  and  her  visit  to  her 
husband,  (very  nearly  in  Crawford's  words,) 
and  goes  on  : — 

"I  have  never  seen  him  carry  himself  better, 
or  heard  him  speak  so  well ;  and  if  I  had  not  bad 
proof  that  his  neart  is  soft  as  wax,  while  mine  is 
as  hard  as  diamond,  whereunto  no  shot  can  make 
breach  but  that  which  comes  from  your  hand,  I 
would  almost  have  bad  pity  on  him." 

And  there  she  ends,  bidding  Bothwell  not 
fear,  "for  the  place  should  hold  to  the 
death." 

The  month  crept  out ;  she  grew  anxious ; 
the  stake  was  too  heavy  to  venture  the 
chances  of  a  false  throw.  Again  she  wrote, 
"  Praying  the  Lord  Bothwell  to  advertise 
her  what  he  did  deliberate  to  do  in  the 
matter  he  knoweth  of  upon  this  point,  to  the 
end  that  the  one  of  them  may  well  under- 
stand the  other,  so  as  nothing  fail  in  default 
thereof." 

By  the  end  of  the  month  everything  had 
been  arranged  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  January — 
a  fatal  day  to  the  Stuarts — the  last  of  these 
sad  letters  went  off  on  its  mournful  errand. 

"  She  was  now  going,"  she  writes,  "  on  her 
fjiFchious  and  loatnsome  purpose,  (deliberation 
odipuse — the  translation  is  Sir  Ralph  Sadler^s, 
and  he  has  thrown  his  own  feeling  as  well  ts 
hers  into  it,)which  she  did  abhor,  and  therein  she 
was  doing  the  office  of  a  traitress.  If  it  were 
not  to  obey  him,  i«he  had  rather  be  dead  than  do 
it,  for  her  heart  did  bleed  at  it.  She  cannot  re- 
joice to  deceive  anybody  that  trusteth  her;  but 
Bothwell  may  command  her  in  all  things,  only 
she  hade  him  have  no  ill  opinion  of  her  for  that 
cause,  for  that  he  was  the  occasion  of  it  himself; 
b<*cau8e  for  her  own  particular  revenge  she  would 
not  do  it.'* 

Unhappy  woman !  sunk  down  from  her 
high  estate  thus  foully  low,  her  good  name 
gone  for  ever,  her  honor  stained,  her  cause 
betrayed,  and  crown  and  life  and  all  im- 
perilled in  this  infatuating  passion.  For  she 
loved  this  Bothwell — why,  it  is  hard  to  see — 
but  she  loved  him,  **  she  would  follow  him 
round  the  world,"  she  said  herself,  "in  a 
white  petticoat,  sooner  than  forsake  him." 
And  a  dreadful  revelation  it  was  to  her  of 
the  meaning  and  of  the  power  of  love. 
Strange  satire  on  what  claims  exclusively  the 
name  of  human  virtue!  These  ungodly 
passions  call  out  efforts  of  self-sacrifice  to 
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the  full  as  complete  as  those  decent  affections 
which  walk  orderly  in  the  rule  of  duly. 
She  who  would  kill  her  hushand  would  give 
her  own  life  for  her  love.  Perhaps  we  may 
take  her  own  words,  and  she  would  sooner 
have  given  her  life  for  him  than  what  she 

gave — the  last  wreck  of  her  self-esteem, 
hakspeare  never  struck  a  deeper  note  than 
that  wild  prayer  of  hers,  that  Bothwell 
"would  not  think  ill  of  her  for  what  she  was 
doing  for  him."  So  pleads  the  heart  for 
Mary  Stuart,  if  this  be  indeed  the  worst  of 
her,  clinging  still  to  her,  in  spite  of  all, 
though  with  shame  and  sorrow.  Yes,  if  it 
were  the  worst;  but  there  are  icy  touches  in 
the  hist  act  of  the  Darnley  tragedy,  which 
shrivel  up  our  sympathies  as  an  April  frost 
wind  shrivels  the  young  leaves. 

There  had  been  some  change  in  the  plan 
ia  the  last  ten  days ;  possibly  the  convenien- 
ces at  Craigmillar  were  inferior  to  those  at 
Kirk-of- Field.  It  was  to  this  place  that  they 
carried  Darnlev  on  the  last  of  Januarv,  1567. 
There  was  a  villa  there  of  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault's,  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
his  litter  was  being  conveyed,  when,  to  their 
own  and  to  his  surprise,  the  bearers  were  or- 
dered to  carry  him  to  a  small  gloomy  house, 
lying  detiiched  in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  be- 
longing to  a  certain  Robert  Balfour,  a  broth- 
er of  that  Sir  James  Balfour  who,  as  we  re- 
member, some  few  months  before,  had  drawn 
the  bond  for  the  murder. 

It  is  as  well  to  observe  the  arrangement 
of  this  house,  of  which  Nelson,  one  of  the 
chamberlains,  who  was  found  unhurt  amidst 
the  ruins  of  it,  has  left  us  a  sufHciently  close 
account.  The  main  door  opened  from  the 
garden,  and  close  to  it,  inside,  there  was  an- 
other smaller  door  at  the  end  of  a  piissage, 
which  led  off  to  a  detached  suite  of  apart- 
ments, contrived  for  separate  use,  like  those 
in  the  Inns  of  Court.  Opening  from  this 
passage  there  was  a  large  ground-floor  room ; 
at  the  end  of  it  a  staircase,  leading  to  a  land- 
ing, and  another  room  immediately  over  the 
other.  Where  the  servants'  offices  were 
does  not  apper,  probably  in  some  other  part 
of  the  house.  What  is  principally  noticea- 
ble isy  the  relative  position  of  the  two  rooms, 
and  their  entire  isolation.  The  upper  one 
was  for  Darnley ;  Mary  was  below  him,  on 
the  ground -floor. 

Darnley's  sickness  lingered ;  he  was  still 
unable  to  leave  his  bed.  The  winter  waned 
slowly,  and  the  sallow  February  twilights 
were  leni(thening  mournfully  out.  It  was 
Sunday,  the  tenth  of  the  month.  The  King 
heard   mass  in  the  morning.     His  religion 


had  been  of  the  vaguest,  alternately  Catholic 
and  Protestant)  as  had  suited  the  interests  of 
those  who  had  the  care  of  him ;  and  for  him- 
self, he  had  thought  as  much  about  it  as 
young  self-indulgent  men  of  rank  of  his  age 
commonly  are  apt  to  think.  But,  brought 
roughly  to  his  senses  as  he  had  been,  and 
with  the  world  growing  all  so  dark  about 
him,  something  of  his  old  lessons  was  steal- 
ing back  over  him,  and,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  was,  he  turned  mourning  in  his 
prayer  to  the  God  which  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant alike  had  told  him  of.  Afarv  had  not 
left  the  house  all  day ;  she  had  been  out  of 
the  sick-room  but  for  a  few  minutes  ;  it  was 
to  give  certain  directions  for  the  alteration  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  down  stairs, 
and  another  singular  order — 

"  The  Queen,"  says  Nelson,  "  causit  tak  down 
the  utter  door  that  closit  the  passagre  towards  baith 
the  chambers,  and  was  nothing  lefl  to  stop  the 
passage  into  the  cliambers  but  only  tlie  nortale 
dour ;" 

of  which  Bothwell  had  a  second  key. 

Her  bed,  which  was  exactly  under  her 
husband's,  was  to  be  moved  away  to  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  room ;  the  new  black  vielvet 
hangings  were  to  be  replaced  by  others  old 
and  worthless ;  and  a  valuable  counterpane  of 
some  fur  or  other  to  be  taken  away  altogether. 
She  could  think  of  these  things  at  such  a 
time ;  let  us  consider  it.  When  an  ordinary 
imagination  ventures  into  the  atmosphere  of 
great  crimes,  and  tries  to  realize  their  awful- 
ness,  it  pictures  out  and  dwells  upon  the 
high-wrought  passions  which  envelope  them 
— all  is  gloomy,  vast,  majestic,  terrible.  But 
nature  is  wiser  than  we,  and  there  is  a  deep- 
er tragedy,  if  wc  can  read  it  rightly,  in  the 
small  thoughts  and  cares,  for  which  she  in 
her  real-life  dramas  can  find  a  place.  The 
night  fell  down  black  and  moonless.  Mary 
returned  up  stairs  and  **  promist  allsua  to 
have  hidden  there  all  night ;"  and  Bothwell 
came  with  others,  with  respects  and  inqui- 
ries. There  were  four  came  with  him :  one 
his  servant  Paris  ;  another  a  kinsman  of  his 
own,  a  Captain  Hepburn ;  and  two  more, 
who  paid  shortly  for  this  night's  work  upon 
the  scaffold.  Hay  and  Tallo  they  were  called. 
They  had  brought  powder-barrels  with  them, 
and  while  Bothwell  was  up  stairs,  they  were 
busy  arranging  them  in  the  spot  which  the 
Queen's  late  alterations  had  provided  for 
them,  where,  till  that  evening,  her  own  bed 
had  stood.     By  this  time  it  was  ten  o'clock. 

"  Paris  passes  to  the  K\ugf%  cVvi^?5^^asi\>«\^J«^>\\^ 
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King,  Queen,  the  Eurl  of  Bothwell,  and  other8, 
were ;  and  Paris  shows  the  Earl  Botbwell  that 
all  things  were  in  readiness." 
1^.*'  Then  the  Queen  tak  purpose,  as  it  had  been 
on  the  suddain,  and  depart^  as  she  spak  to  give 
that  mask  to  Bastian  wlio  that  night  was  marrit 
to  her  servant." 

She  kissed  him,  and  she  left  hioa,  knowing 
too  well  that  it  was  the  last  time — that  be« 
fore  morning,  those  lips  she  touched  so  light- 
ly would  be  cold  in  death.  She  departed  to 
the  lights,  and  the  music,  and  the  wedding- 
ball  at  Holyrood.  Damley  lay  painfully  on 
his  bed  ;  his  page  was  with  him,  and  Nelson, 
from  the  passage  outside,  heard  him  repeat- 
ing the  65th  Psalm.*  Singularly,  it  was  one 
of  the  Psalms  for  the  English  evening  ser- 
vice of  the  day,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
it  in  its  fatal  appropriateness  without  very 
painful  emotion.  M:iry  had  played  ill  her 
part  of  tenderness,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
coming  hours  were  stealing  over  his  spirit. 

"  My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me,  and  the  fear 
of  death  is  fallen  upon  me. 

"  Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me, 
and  an  horrible  dread  hath  overwhelmed  me. 

*'  And  I  8aid,  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove, 
for  then  would  I  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest. 

***** 

**  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done  me 
this  dishonor,  for  then  I  could  have  borne  it. 

"  Neither  was  it  mine  adversary  that  did  mag- 
nify himself  against  me,  for  then  peradventure  I 
would  have  hid  myself  from  him. 

"  But  it  was  even  thou,  my  companion,  my 
guide,  and  my  own  familiar  friend." 

We  cannot  dwell  on  it.  God  forgive  her 
and  all  of  us  !  Ho  was  found  dead  under  a 
tree  in  the  garden  by  the  people  who  hurried 
in  after  the  explosion,  with  his  page  at  his 
side  ;  but  there  was  no  mark  of  fire  on  him, 
and  from  the  situation  in  which  the  bodies 
were  found,  it  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
sprung  out  of  the  window,  and  had  been  fol- 
lowed and  dispatched  below.  Hepburn  had 
told  Bothwell  that  he  did  not  intend  to  trust 
the  powder,  as  he  had  known  it  so  often 
fail ;  and  Darnley  had  perhaps  fallen  asleep 
and  had  been  awoke  by  the  men  entering  his 
room. 

But  we  need  not  follow  this  miserable  sto- 
ry further.  What  is  remarkable  is  the  im- 
mediate impression  which  spread  everywhere, 
that,  if  Mary  was  not  cognizant  of  the  mur- 

*  Mignet  says  the  65th ;  unless  the  mistake  is  the 
Brussels  Pirate's,  on  whose  edition  we  have  unfor- 
tunately been  dependent.    The  English  translator 
bma  it  right 


der,  she  was  well  pleased  that  it  had  taken 
place,  and  that  she  would  take  no  steps  to 
revenge  it.  In  France,  where  she  had 
friends,  it  might  have  been  expected  some 
kinder  feeling  might  have  shown  itself.  But 
Catherine  knew  her  pupil,  and,  even  three 
weeks  after,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
wrote  to  her  from  Paris,  that  no  one  there 
had  a  doubt  of  her  complicity.  The  worst 
opinion  which  could  be  formed  of  her  she 
herself  did  her  best  to  justify.  On  the 
Wednesday  a  reward  was  offered ;  but  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  the  thousand  voices  which 
answered  it  with  a  charge  against  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell.  The  people  paraded  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  through  the  night  crying  for 
vengeance  upon  him ;  yet  she  did  nothing. 
She  did  worse  than  nothing ;  a  fortnight  af- 
ter, before  the  month  was  out,  she  was  off 
at  Lord  Seton*s  with  him,  amusinsc  herself 
with  archery  and  pleasure  parties.  With  the 
one  exception  of  Lord  Seton  himself,  the  en- 
tire party  collected  there  consisted  of  those 
very  noblemen  whose  fatal  signature  made 
them  all  chief  accomplices  in  the  murder — 
Huntly,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  and  the  worthy 
Archbishop  Hamilton.  These  were  the  pres- 
ent favorites.  Well  might  the  Lord  of 
Grange  write  to  Bedford,  **  Whoever  is  un- 
honcst  reigns  in  this  court ;  God  deliver  them 
from  their  evil."  And  the  signs  of  the  deep- 
ening indignation  of  the  people  showed  un- 
mistakably on  her  next  appearance  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  very  market  women  calling  after 
her  as  she  passed,  "  God  be  with  your  Ma- 
jesty, if  ye  be  sackless  of  your  husband's 
death." 

But  it  was  all  lost  on  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land. After  playing  so  deeply  for  her  prize, 
she  was  not  going  to  lose  it  for  the  insolent 
clamor  of  a  mob,  and  in  three  months  she 
was  married.  Bothwell  had  a  wife  already, 
but  the  ever-ready  Archbishop  made  a  two 
days'  business  of  a  divorce  for  him,  and  the 
marriage  itself  was  accompanied  with  every 
circumstance  most  disgraceful  to  herself  and 
degrading  to  the  country  which  had  to 
look  on  at  it.  Her  cause  was  utterly  gone. 
From  the  Presbyterians  she  could  of  oomM 
expect  nothing.  Profligacy  would  not  hive- 
troubled  the  Guises,  but  they  could  not  for^ 
give  the  outrage  on  the  world's  opinion,  and 
they  could  not  afford  to  uphold  a  person  who 
could  sacrifice  her  interests  and  her  faith 
upon  a  love  fancy.  Catherine  wrote  to  say 
that  she  could  have  no  more  to  do  with  her ; 
and  her  letter  Was  endorsed  by  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine. Nor  was  this  the  worst.  It  shows 
what  Mary's  party  in   Scotland  was,  that 
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when  Throgmorton  came  in  July  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  it  came  out  that  at  that  very 
time  (Throgmorton  refused  to  believe  it,  till 
the  fact  itself  was  dragged  before  him)  the 
Archbishop,  in  behalf  of  the  Hamiltons,  was 
making  proposals  to  put  the  Queen  to  death. 
Perhaps  there  was  but  one  person  living  who 
retained  at  that  time  any  genuine  kind  feel- 
ing for  her,  and  that  one  it  was  her  curse 
through  life  that  she  could  do  nothing  but 
detest:  it  was  the  Queen  of  England. 

Since  the  Damley  marriage,  there  had  been 
bat  little  interchange  of  cordialities  between 
them.  It  could  not  well  have  been  other- 
wise, considering  what  were  Mary's  inten- 
tions in  BO  marrying  ;  but  on  first  hearing  of 
the  tragical  ending  of  it,  Elizabeth  came  for- 
ward with  everything  which  was  most  afifcc- 
tionate  and  kind.  She  told  Mary  openly 
what  was  said  of  her,  that  she  winked  at  the 
crime,  and  did  not  intend  to  punish  it.  Peo- 
ple said  this  of  her;  but  for  herself,  she  add- 
ed, "de  moy  pensez,  je  vous  supplie,  que 
je  ne  vouldrois  qu'une  telle  pensee  residait 
en  mon  coeur  pour  tout  Tor  du  monde ;" 
only  for  her  honor's  sake  she  implored  her  to 
remember  how  much  was  at  stake,  and  how 
much  depended  on  the  way  in  which  she 
acted.  This  M.  Mignet  calls  "  the  bitterness 
of  reproach  and  ill-concealed  hypocrisy,"  an 
imputation  of  motive  which  it  is  difficult  to 
meet,  except  with  a  very  indignant  rebuke. 
In  answer  to  this  letter,  Mary  promised  to 
bring  Bothwell  to  trial,  and  the  next  thing 
which  Elizabeth  heard  of  her  was,  that  she 
had  put  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  into  his 
hands.  Forced  at  last  to  allow  him  to  be 
tried,  the  proceedings  were  precipitated  bo 
as  to  make  them  a  mockery ;  yet  Elizabeth 
still  refused  to  believe  that  Mary  was  more 
than  reckless ;  and  four  days  before  the  trial 
she  wrote  again,  urging  her  to  put  it  off;  tell- 
ing her  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  assured 
of  a  combination  to  acquit  Bothwell,  and  im- 
ploring her  to  act  straightforwardly,  to  si- 
lence the  calumnies  which  were  spreading 
about  her.  What  is  this  but  the  conduct  of 
a  real  friend,  struggling  to  think  well  of  her, 
tod  aoxious,  of  all  things,  to  sec  her  right 
keraelf? 

It  is  unhappily  necessary  that  we  should 
bespeak  the  patience  of  at  least  any  lady 
reaaers  under  whose  eyes  these  pages  may 
fall,  while  we  relate  Ehzabeth's  conduct.  It 
has  been  so  uniformly  assumed  that  she 
could  not  have  been  acting  sincerely  with 
the  Queen  of  Scotland,  that  she  must  have 
envied  her,  must  have  hated  her,  and  there- 


fore must  have  betrayed  her ;  that  when  she 
is  kind,  she  is  always  hypocritical,  and  every- 
thing she  says  or  does  is  interpreted  into  the 
result  of  a  steady  malevolence,  springing  out 
of  the  meanest  rivalry.  As  we  find  no  evi- 
dence that,  in  her  own  lifetime,  even  lier 
worst  enemies  suspected  her  of  so  miserable 
a  feeling,  we  can  only  account  for  the  pres- 
ent so  general  belief  from  the  temper  of 
the  modern  popular  historians,  who  have  ex- 
plained her  actions  according  to  such  prin- 
ciples and  ways  of  looking  at  things  as  their 
own  experience  had  made  them  familiar  with. 
This  is  not  meant  for  poor  thin  satire  ;  it  is 
miserable  truth. 

It  was  only  through  fear  of  Elizabeth  that 
the  marriage  was  not  sooner  interfered  with, 
and  that  strong  measures  were  not  taken  to 
prevent  Mary  from  disgracing  herself.  What- 
ever Elizabeth's  real  feelings  were,  there  can 
be  no  question  at  all  what  the  Scotch  Calvin- 
ists  supposed  that  they  were,  and  tfiat  even 
after  the  mock  violence  which  Bothwell  used 
with  Mary,  and  after  it  had  been  necessary 
to  keep  her  by  force  from  placing  Prince 
James  in  his  hands,  so  little  hope  had  any 
one  of  them  that  Elizabeth  would  encourage 
or  even  permit  active  rebellion,  that  Murray 
had  left  Scotland  in  despair,  and  was  trying 
what  he  could  do  in  Paris ;  and  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  that  he 
would  give  it  all  up,  and  leave  home  and 
country  for  ever. 

"  The  Queen,"  he  says,  "  will  never  cease  till 
such  time  as  she  have  wrecked  all  the  honest 
men  in  this  realm.  She  was  minded  to  cause 
Bothwell  to  ravish  her,  to  the  end  that  she  may 
the  sooner  end  the  marriage  which  she  promised 
him  before  she  caused  him  to  murder  her  hus- 
band. There  is  many  that  toould  revenge  this 
murder  but  that  thet/ fear  your  mistress^ 

So  thoroughly  bad  it  all  was,  the  Guises 
were  even  ready  to  interfere ;  and  the  French 
ambassadors  threatened  Mary  with  imme- 
diate consequences,  if  the  marriage  were 
proceeded  with  ;  yet  so  right  was  Kirkaldy 
about  Elizabeth,  that  if  she  had  given  way  to 
her  own  inclination,  the  world  would  hare 
seen  her  in  marvellous  league  with  Mary 
against  Murray  and  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Randolph  describes  a  morning's  interview 
which  he  had  with  her  about  it  all.  She 
was  possessed  with  a  notion  that  Mary  was 
shamefully  calumniated  about  the  murder, 
and  bad  as  the  Bothwell  marriage  was,  and 
indignantly  as  she  said  she  abhorred  it,  she 
did  not  choose  that  subjects  should  take  ex- 
cuse from  it  for  \nao\ea<^  ox  lQ»t  xOo^^^^^. 
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*'  Notwithstanding  her  abhorrence,  her  Majesty 
doth  not  like  that  her  subjects  should  by  any  force 
withstand  that  they  see  her  bent  unto,  and  yet 
she  doth  greatly  fear  for  the  young  Prince.  Her 
Majesty  told  me  also  that  she  had  seen  a  writing 
from  Grange  (the  letter  quoted  above)  to  my  Lord 
of  Bedford  despilefully  writtei»  against  the  Queen, 
in  such  terms  as  she  could  not  abide  the  hearing 
of  it.  She  would  nut  that  any  subject,  what 
cause  soever  there  be  proceeding  from  the  Prince, 
or  whatsoever  her  life  and  behavior  is,  should  dis- 
cover that  unto  the  world." 


At  last,  however,  it  was  not  to  be  borne 
any  longer.  Perhaps  at  no  time,  and  in 
no  country,  could  proceedings  like  Mary's 
have  been  passed  by  without  retribution  of 
some  sort  or  other  overtaking  her  at  last. 
Crime  produces  hatred,  and  hatred  revenge 
— it  is  an  eternal  and  inevitable  law — and 
least  of  all  was  she  likely  to  escape  among 
these  fierce  Calvinists  of  John  Knox's,  men 
whose  very  moral  sense  was  stimulated  into 
fanaticism,  and  who  had  already,  too,  made 
more  than  an  experience  of  successful  rebel- 
lion. 

They  tried  unsuccessfully  to  t!ie  last  to  win 
Elizabeth ;  they  told  her  they  were  rising, 
not'against  Mary,  but  against  Both  well,  and 
that  Mary  was  in  thraldom.  But  Elizabeth 
answered  sternly,  that  their  Queen  had  writ- 
ten to  her  to  say  that  she  was  not  in  thraldom, 
but  had  consented  to  all  that  had  passed,  and 
therefore  the  prerogative  must  not  be  viola- 
ted. But  probably,  before  this  answer  came, 
it  was  all  over.  The  Queen  and  Bothwell, 
with  a  body  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
were  marching  on  Edinburgh,  to  put  down 
the  sedition  ;  the  army  of  the  Kirk  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  something  of  the  spirit 
which  was  in  them  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  standard  which  they  had  chosen  to  fight 
under;  on  its  black  massive  folds  there  was 
worked  curiously  the  body  of  the  murdered 
Damley  lying  under  the  tree  as  he  was  found, 
the  baby  prince  kneeling  over  him,  and  under- 
neath, for  a  device,  "  Judge  and  avenge  my 
cause,  0  Lord."  It  was  a  cause  before 
which  the  spirit  of  loyalty  quailed  and  sank. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Carberry ;  an  hour's 
parley  followed,  for  ih^  interchange  of  chal- 
lenges and  expostulations.  At  the  end  of  it 
the  Queen  found  herself  alone  with  Bothwell 
and  some  sixty  of  his  private  friends ;  the 
rest  had  melted  off  the  hill  hke  snow.  It 
was  over  ;  the  game  was  lost ;  she  had  play- 
ed desperately,  but  the  stake  was  forfeited. 
Bothwell  had  to  ride  for  his  life,  and  Mary, 
in  the  long  June  twilight,  was  escorted  into 
Edioburgh  in  sLamefui  captivity,  with  the 


black  "  banner  of  the  Lord  "  floating  on  be- 
fore her. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  her  bearing 
in  a  trial  so  humiliating.  Alone,  struck  down 
with  all  her  crimes  about  her,  a  young  wo- 
man scarcely  twenty-five  years  old,  borne 
along  in  the  iron  circle  of  those  grim  aven- 
gers, and  a  wild  flood  of  execrating  people 
weltering  round  her;  if  Mary  Stuart  had 
known  how  to  fear,  her  heart  would  have 
failed  her  then.  She  turned  on  them  like  a 
lioness  at  bay.  "  Give  me  your  hand,  sir," 
she  said  to  Lord  Lindsay,  who  rode  beside 
her ;  steel  gauntleted,  she  took  it  in  her  slen- 
der fingers.  '*  By  this  hand,"  she  said,  her 
blue  eyes  glaring  fury  at  him,  "  I  will  have 
your  head  for  this."  It  is  not  like  the  poor, 
weak,  injured  sufferer  our  imagination  has 
been  taught  to  paint  her.  There  was  not  a 
fiercer  heart  behind  the  mail  of  any  warrior 
there,  than  was  beating  in  that  one  woman's 
breast. 

On  the  news  of  this  rough  treatment  of 
the  prerogative,  Elizabeth  burst  into  hi^b 
anger.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  was  instanUy 
dispatched  to  the  frontier  with  all  the  availa- 
ble troops,  and  Throgmorton  was  sent  direct 
to  Edinburgh,  to  express  her  feelings  about 
it,  and  demand  immediate  explanation.  Bat 
matters  were  already  past  explanation,  either 
to  Elizabeth  or  to  any  one.  Mary  was  at 
Lochleven  a  fast  prisoner,  the  casket  had 
been  found,  and,  though  there  had  been 
no  moral  doubt  of  her  guilt  before,  there 
was  now  conclusive  evidence.  Throgmorton 
wrote  in  despair,— "It  is  public  speech,"  he 
says,  "  among  all  the  people,  that  their  Queen 
hath  no  more  privilege  to  commit  murder 
nor  adultery,  than  any  other  private  person, 
neither  by  God's  law,  nor  by  the  law  of  this 
realm." 

The  ultra  party,  among  whom  were  Mor- 
ton, John  Knox,  and  the  clergy  generally, 
were  now  urgent  that  she  should  be  brought 
to  a  public  trial  and  executed.  The  threat 
of  this,  and  its  apparent  imminence,  for  the 
first  time  alarmed  her;  and  in  July,  with  a 
mental  reservation  that  it  should  be  invalid 
against  her,  as  extorted  by  violence,  she 
signed  an  abdication  of  the  throne  in  favor  of 
her  son.  But  Throgmorton  was  not  sent 
from  England  to  look  on  quietly  at  such  pro- 
ceedings as  this.  Immediately  on  his  arri* 
val,  finding  the  victorious  party  cared  noth- 
ing either  for  his  threats  or  for  his  entreaties, 
he  had  gone  to  Lochleven,  and  in  Elizabeth's 
name  had  told  the  Queen  of  Scots,  that  at 
first  his  mistress  had  determined  to  hold  no 
further  communication  with  her,  to  express 
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her  horror  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  murder,  and  her  shpme  at  the 
marriage.  But  the  rebellion  of  the  nobles 
had  softened  her  feelings.  Whatever  had 
been  Mary's  conduct,  it  did  not  become  sub- 
jects to  assume  the  sword,  and  she  was  now 
ready  to  restore  her  to  liberty,  only  .making 
one  condition,  that  she  should  give  up  Both- 
well  ;  and  imploring  her,  for  God's  sake,  to 
come  forward  with  some  answer  or  other  to 
the  abominable  things  which  were  said  of 
her. 

But  Mary  would  not  hear  of  giving  up  Both- 
well,  would  not  answer,  would  not  do  any- 
thing. Elizabeth  hesitated.  If  she  made  a 
condition,  it  seemed  as  if  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served ;  but  then  came  the  news  of  the  ex- 
torted abdication,  and  she  could  not  contain 
herself  any  longer.  It  is  quite  clear  that  she 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  worst  charge 
against  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  In  vain  Ce- 
cu  and  Leicester  implored  her  to  let  matters 
alone  and  not  interfere.  She  would  hear 
nothing  ;  and  she  declared  that  **  she  would 
make  herself  a  party  against  the  rebels,  to 
the  revenge  of  their  sovereign,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  posterity." 

Throgmorton  was  to  communicate  this  im- 
perious threat.  The  Earl  of  Morton  listened, 
and  then  coolly  told  him,  that  if  Bedford 
crossed  the  frontier,  it  would  be  the  signal 
for  Mary*8  death — not  a  hand  in  the  country 
would  be  raised  to  save  her.  In  proof  of 
this  he  showed  him  the  proposal  of  which  we 
spoke  above,  which  within  forty-eight  hours 
he  had  received  from  the  Uamiltons,  suorgest- 
ing  her  execution,  as  the  simplest  solution  of 
their  difficulties.  And  he  showed  him  fur- 
ther certain  promises,  which  (so  strangely 
parties  had  changed  sides)  had  been  sent  to 
him  from  the  Queen- Mother  of  France,  to  tlie 
effect  that  she  would  imprison  Mary  for  life 
in  a  French  convent,  and  give  him  all  help  to 
enforce  her  deposition.  This  would,  indeed, 
have  placed  Elizabeth  in  an  impracticable  po- 
sition. As  things  were,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  efficiently  to  serve  Mary,  and  with  a 
bad  grace  she  yielded  to  her  minister,  and  re- 
called Bedford. 

And  now  all  eyes  were  turned  to  Murray. 
He  had  been  in  France  durinnr  all  this.  Like 
Elizabeth,  he  had  refused  to  believe  in  his 
sister's  guilt.  It  was  only  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  Scotland  that  he  was  shown 
what  appeared  decisive  evidence  of  it.  Mur- 
ray never  did  anything  in  a  hurry  ;  he  trav- 
elled back  at  his  leisure,  passing  through 
London  on  his  way,  where  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Queen.    She  insiated  that  he 


should  join  her  in  forwarding  Mary's  resto- 
ration ;  but  after  what  he  had  seen  he  could 
not  undertake  anything  of  the  kind.  Eliza- 
beth was  exceedingly  angry,  Murray  grew 
only  more  cold  and  impracticable,  and  she 
dismissed  him  in  high  displeasure ;  but  he 
reached  Scotland  without  having  at  all  made 
up  his  mind,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he 
was  shown  the  originals  of  the  fatal  letters. 
There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  The  assem- 
bly offered  him  the  regency,  and  implored 
him  to  accept  it.  Murray  said  he  must  first 
see  his  sister,  and  there  must  have  been  fears 
of  his  constancy,  as  attempts  were  made  to 
prevent  it.  But  he  was  determined  to  go  ; 
and  Throgmorton  wrote  to  England,  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  acting  **  in 
full  faith  and  true  affection  towards  her." 
He  rode  oflf  to  Lochleven,  and  we  owe  to 
Throgmorton  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
interview  which  followed.  He  was  intro- 
duced into  her  presence,  and  remained  with 
her  four  hours,  unable  to  speak  a  word. 
There  she  was — his  own  father's  child  and 
his  Queen.  Queen  of  France,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  be  Queen  of  England,  what  had 
not  fortune  done  for  her!  And  now  what 
was  she  ?  In  vain  for  five  years  he  had 
watched  over  her  as  a  father  might ;  with 
small  thanks  to  him,  and  in  spite  of  him,  she 
had  ^one  her  own  bad  way,  and,  deposed 
and  degraded,  she  had  made  her  name  in- 
famous through  all  time  as  a  murderess  and 
adulteress.  He  could  not  trust  her.  He 
knew  her  too  well.  Humble  as  she  seemed 
as  she  sat  there,  he  knew  that  she  had  learnt 
nothing,  and  repented  of  nothing,  except  of 
having  failed.     What  could  he  say  to  her  ? 

In  the  evening,  after  vague  confession  and 
wild  prayers  to  him  to  speak  to  her,  even  if 
it  were  to  tell  her  the  very  worst,  he  broke 
silence  ;  "  more,"  Throgmorton  says,  "  like 
a  ghostly  confessor  than  as  a  counsellor." 

"  He  set  her  up  a  glass 
Where  she  might  see  the  inmost  part  of  her.'* 

The  Damley  marriage,  so  wretchedly  de- 
sired and  still  more  wretchedly  detested — 
the  murder,  and  the  mock  trial,  and  the  sec- 
ond marriage — her  obstinate  clin^ng  to  it 
— and,  last  of  all,  the  dreadful  witness 
against  her,  "  in  her  own  hand  written,"  on 
which  any  day  she  might  be  brought  to  trial, 
with  but  one  issue  of  it  pbssible.  Mary 
threw  herself  before  him,  beseeching  him  to 
save  her ;  she  desired  nothing  except  to  be 
spared  that,  and  Murray  was  her  only  teC- 
uge.     Murray  VAd.  \i<^t  ^Nj^ro^^  \a  ^^^  "^ 
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refuge  with  God,  and  so  left  her — artfully  for 
his  own  purposes,  as  Eraser  Tytler  thinks, 
working  on  her  fears,  with  no  motive  but  his 
own  ambition,  to  induce  her  of  her  own  ac- 
cord to  make  over  the  supreme  power  of 
Scotland  to  himself.  The  next  morning  he 
carried  out  the  same  insidious  policy  ;  in  the 
night  he  appeared  to  have  softened  towards 
her.  He  promised  to  save  her  life  ;  but  he 
warned  her  that  if  she  attempted  to  escape, 
if  she  intrigued  with  the  Queen  of  France  or 
of  England,  (he  knew  Elizabeth's  feelings,) 
or  if  she  persisted  in  a  correspondence  with 
Bothwell,  it  would  be  all  over  with  her — 
neither  he  nor  any  one  could  protect  her. 
For  the  present  she  must  remain  where  she 
was  ;  her  liberty  was  out  of  the  question  till 
she  had  given  them  better  reason  to  trust 
her. 

It  was  Mary's  misfortune,  says  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler,  that  she  was  the  creature  of  a  generous 
impulse.  In  an  overflow  of  weakness  and 
affection  (Mignet  echoes  all  this  trash)  she 
herself  begged  her  brother  to  undertake  the 
regency.  **  By  this  means,"  said  she,  **  my 
son  shall  be  preserved,  my  realm  well  govern- 
ed, and  I  in  safety/'  The  false  Murray  had 
gained  his  purpose  by  betraying  her  noble- 
ness and  confidence.  '*  At  length  he  accord- 
ed unto  her  his  acceptation,"  and  ''  requiring 
the  Lords  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  and  Lochleven 
to  treat  the  Queen  with  gentleness,  with  lib- 
erty, and  with  all  good  usage,  he  took  his 
leave  of  her."  ....  "  And  then  began  a 
new  fit  of  weeping,  which  being  appeased, 
she  embraced  him  very  lovingly,  kissed  him, 
and  sent  her  blessing  to  the  Prince,  her  son, 
by  him." 

Such  was  the  scene  at  Lochleven,  and 
such  is  the  received  interpretation  of  it.  One 
cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  recklessness 
with  which  it  is  all  delivered.  Fascinated 
with  Mary,  these  writers  speak  of  her  as  an 
injured  saint,  even  in  spite  of  the  actions 
which  they  acknowledge.  She  is  always 
free,  trusting,  generous,  and  noble  ;  and  who- 
ever is  in  opposition  to  her  is  full  of  all  bad 
passions,  all  selfishness,  all  baseness,  all  gra- 
tuitous malevoleiice.  Murray,  in  his  lifetime, 
passed  as  a  good  man  ;  a  man  whom  all  par- 
ties reverenced  and  all  sought  to  gain.  His 
Srivate  life  was  unblemished  by  a  spot.  In 
is  regency  Holyrood  House  "  was  ordered 
more  like  to  a  conventicle  than  to  a  Royal 
Palace."  Ob,  but  he  was  ambitious,  and  he 
was  hypocritical — so  easy  it  is  to  dirt  a  noble 
man  with  epithets.  Ambition  1  Was  it  so 
blessed  a  thing,  then,  to  take  the  rein  of  poor 
stck  Scotland  in  the  birth-throes  of  a  new 


era,  and  in  the  death-strugglei  of  an  old-— 
with  unresting  treason  to  hold  down  with  one 
hand,  and  fanatic  anarchy  with  the  other — 
to  be  at  once  marked  for  the  hatred  of  all 
bad  men  living,  with  murder  dogging  \m 
every  step,  as  he  well  knew,  and  as  in  two 
brief  Jf^rs  he  proved  ?  And  is  his  good 
name  to  be  now  tamely  given  over  a  prey  to 
every  wretched  whimperer  over  the  misfor- 
tunes of  unhappy  Mary  ? 

The  question  which  Murray  had  to  answer, 
in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  nation,  was,  whe- 
ther a  pei-son  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  crimes 
of  which  Mary  Stuart  had  been  guilty,  was 
any  longer  to  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
throne  of  a  kingdom — the  supreme  executor 
of  justice  and  fountain  of  order  and  law? 
Such  was  the  question,  and  it  is  the  same 
which  now  divides  our  judgments.  Happily 
for  us,  however,  in  these  days  differences  re- 
main only  for  the  foolish  jangling  of  opinion. 
No  one  doubts  that  if  occasion  for  action  were 
unhappily  to  arise,  whatever  our  words  are 
now,  action  would  be  prompt  and  decisive. 
Such  a  change  has  passed  over  us.  It  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  realize  the  feelings  towards  roy- 
alty which  Murray  had  to  encounter.  He  had 
to  fight  the  battle  when  there  was  danger  in  it ; 
when  *'  divinity  "  did  really  seem  to  "ahrioea 
king,"  and  royalty  of  any  sort  waa  held  so  high 
a  thing  that  even  "the  devil,"  it  could  be  said, 
"  should  be  sometime  honored  for  his  burn- 
ing throne."  Constitutional  solutions  of  such 
difficulties  may  be  far  more  orderly  mid  re- 
spectable ;  yet,  perhaps,  they  have  been  only 
made  possible  by  those  other  earlier  ones 
which  were  not  constitutional  at  all. 

On  that  common  speech  of  the  Scotch 
people,  that  **  princes  have  no  more  license 
to  commit  murder  nor  adultery  than  any 
other  person,"  there  is  no  difference  even  of 
opinion ;  the  question  is  only  of  responsibility. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  must  accept 
all  consequences  of  their  high  place ;  and  that 
crime  in  princes,  being  where  they  are  for  the 
punishing  of  crime,  is  of  as  far  more  evil  ex- 
ample, and  as  far  more  monstrous,  than  crime 
in  subjects,  as  they  in  their  place  are  raised 
above  subjects.  Only,  say  the  vindicators  of 
Divine  right,  the  source  of  law  cannot  be  tried 
by  the  law,  but  is  only  answerable  to  God. 
Yet,  perhaps,  God,  and  not  the  sovereign,  b 
the  source  of  law,  and  others,  besides  the 
sovereign,  are  God's  commissioners  in  execu- 
ting it.  There  is  not  a  wretched  felon  at  the 
criminal  bar  but  is  answering  to  God  there, 
as  well  as  answering  to  man.  But  a  problem 
which  has  received  its  practical  answer  from 
the  beginning  of  all  history,  is  not  to  bo  ar* 
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gued  on  a  priori  theories.  Crine,  injury, 
revenge,  hang  together  in  indissoluble  se- 
quence. We  can  modify  the  form,  so  much 
nature  gives  to  us,  but  the  substance  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  Where  justice 
cannot  reach,  the  dagger  can ;  and  the  alter- 
native is  but  between  the  old  assassin^on  and 
the  modem  judicial  tribunal.  God  will  not 
tolerate  crimes  or  criminals  in  this  world; 
and  as  we  do  not  hesitate,  when  the  wrong 
lies  between  subject  and  subject,  to  prefer 
such  ordering  of  a  kingdom  as  delivers  the 
murderer  over  to  the  law,  to  those  ruder 
methods  which  left  him  to  the  avenger  of 
blood,  so  we  cannot  doubt,  when  of  two  ways 
one  is  inevitable,  open  judgment  or  secret 
vengeance,  which  of  these  two  ought  to  be 
preferred. 

The  intention  of  bringing  Mary  to  trial  had 
saved  her  from  immediate  punishment.  The 
authority  of  Murray  and  the  fear  of  Elizabeth 
this  time  sheltered  her  from  trial.  It  was  a 
weakness  which  she  taught  them  both  to  re- 
gret. Mary  was  not  a  person  to  believe  apy 
one  could  mean  well  with  her  who  crossed 
her  inclination;  and  one  year  of  Murray's 
stem  intolerance  of  oppression  and  lawless- 
ness sufficed  to  restore  her  the  allegiance  of 
the  haughty  northem  lords,  to  whom  govern- 
ment was  detestable  exactly  as  it  was  strong. 
The  Galvinist  Regent  respected  neither  high 
nor  low,  punishing  guilt  alike  in  the  noble  or 
the  peasant;  and  Mary's  liberty  was  soon  all 
that  was  wanted  to  make  her  a  rallying  point 
for  the  disaffection  of  half  the  kingdom.  She 
escaped,  fought  a  battle,  and  lost  it,  and  a 
fortnight  after  she  had  left  Lochleven  she  was 
a  fugitive  in  England. 

A  sovereign  lady  flying  from  the  treason  of 
her  subjects,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  sister  queen,  her  nearest  kinswo- 
man, and  whose  heir  she  was — flying  to  her 
for  protection,  and  finding  instead  of  a  pro- 
tector an  unfeeling  tyrant,  who  imprisoned 
her  for  nineteen  years,  and  then  flung  her  to 
a  crael  death — this  is  the  picture  which  poets 
and  historians  have  never  been  weary  of  draw- 
ing for  us.  It  has  been  the  stain  on  the  fame 
of  Elizabeth.  Even  those  who  think  worst  of 
Mary,  insist  that  Elizabeth's  injustice  gave  her 
all  right  to  use  any  means  to  free  herself. 
The  eagerness  with  which  all  this  has  been 
insisted  on  has  occasionally  embarrassed  its 
advocates.  For  this  imprisonment  is  de- 
scribed as  one  act  in  a  long  series  of  injuries 
which  had  commenced  with  Elizabeth's  ac- 
cession; and  there  has  naturally,  therefore, 
been  a  difficulty  in  explaining  how  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  came  to  be  so  infatuated  as  to 
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choose  England  for  a  refuge  when  the  world 
was  open  to  her. 

Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  chose  Eng- 
land because  she  expected  a  better  welcome 
there  than  in  any  other  country;  Elizabeth 
had  written  to  congratulate  her  on  her  es- 
cape ;  to  stay  in  Scotland  was  certain  death ; 
in  France,  where  she  had  been  threatened 
with  a  convent,  her  reception  would  be  more 
than  doubtful ;  while  Elizabeth  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  person  living  who  still  resolutely  dis- 
believed her  complicity  in  Daraley's  murder. 
She  looked  with  confidence,  therefore,  for 
warm  reception  and  warm  assistance;  and 
she  had  crossed  the  border  with  a  promise  to 
her  friends,  that  before  a  month  they  might 
expect  her  back  again  in  force. 

Nor  was  the  Regent  any  more  doubtful 
than  his  sister  what  the  first  impulse  of  Eliza- 
beth would  be.  Instantly  that  Mary  was  in 
England,  he  dispatched  his  secretary  to  Lon- 
don, declaring  that  he  and  Morton  were  ready 
to  appear  in  person  to  justify  what  they  had 
been  forced  to  do ;  and  to  **  enter  himself 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  if  he  did 
not  prove  her  guilty  in  the  death  of  her  hus- 
bana."  A  cruel  thing  for  a  brother  to  be 
forced  into,  and  one  on  which  it  is  easy  to  be 
eloquently  abusive  ;  and  yet  the  one  alterna- 
tive which  lay  before  him  was  to  betray  the 
country  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  su- 
preme governor,  called  to  be  so,  as  he  believ- 
ed, by  the  providence  of  God — to  betray 
the  people  committed  to  him  into  a  dreadful 
civil  war — by  throwing  a  mock  shield  over 
the  reputation  of  one  bad  woman. 

Murray's  secretary  must  have  crossed  a 
dispatch  of  Elizabeth's  to  himself,  summon- 
ing him  to  appear  and  answer  for  himself; 
and  as  urgent  business  had  forced  him  to 
delay  in  coming,  another  message,  more  per- 
emptory, followed,  that  if  he  did  not  appear 
at  once,  in  person  or  by  commissioner,  she 
would  send  Mary  over  the  border  with  an 
army. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  cof^tes 
of  the  casket  letters  were  laid  before  Elixlk 
beth.     She  still  would  not  believe  them  gen-  *^ 
nine,  and  she  wrote  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  to    ' 
say  so ;  but  publicly  received,  as  she  knew 
them  to  be,  and  as  nothing  which  Mary  could 
do  to  persuade  the  world  that  they  were  gen- 
uine had  been  wanting  in  her  conduct,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  publicly 
looked  into.     She  summoned  the  Regent  to 
prove  them,  without  a  doubt  that  the  expo- 
sure would  be  not  of  Mary  but  of  themselves, 
and  the  condition  of  their  failure  "^^^V-^^Vi.^ 
the   restoTalVoii  ol  0[ie  ^xi^Ti*   ^xsX.'^^x^ 
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was  in  no  haste  for  any  such  examination ; 
she  pretended  that  it  was  putting  her  upon 
her  trial ;  and  that  her  Sovereign  Majesty 
would  be  degraded  by  her  being  placed  in 
any  such  position.  For  her  own  conduct  she 
was  only  answerable  to  God,  and  if  Elizabeth 
would  not  help  her,  she  claimed  her  freedom, 
that  she  might  seek  it  elsewhere.  To  have 
let  Mary  go  was  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Alva 
into  Scotland :  it  was  the  restoration  by  the 
Catholic  powers  of  a  princess  whose  name 
was  uncleansed  from  the  darkest  crimes; 
with,  behind  it,  interminable  vistas  of  strife, 
misery,  and  discord,  first  for  Scotland  and 
next  for  England,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
could  look,  inevitable.  Elizabeth  could  in 
no  case  permit  it.  If  it  was  just  that  Mary 
should  be  restored,  she  would  restore  her  her- 
self, but  she  could  not  have  a  Spanish  army 
on  the  frontier ;  and  if  Mary  was  guilty,  the 
throne  was  no  place  for  her.  It  may  l^e 
said,  Elizabeth  was  no  judge  of  this.  Mary 
was  not  a  subject  of  hers ;  and  whatever 
her  opinions  might  be,  she  had  no  business 
to  interfere — an  argument  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  meet  when  we  know  something 
of  the  abstract  right  and  wrong  which  de- 
termine the  actions  of  sovereign  powers. 
When  such  mighty  interests  depend  on  the 
conduct  of  one  person  as  then  depended 
on  that  of  Elizabeth,  there  is  commonly 
some  responsibility  with  it,  and  those  who 
shout  loudest  against  interference  on  the 
people's  side  would  have  seen  no  injustice  in 
her  interference  on  the  Queen's.  But  if  they 
will  press  the  jetter  of  the  law,  then  let  them 
press  it,  and  on  their  own  conditions  Eliza- 
beth was  merciful.  Mary  had  claimed  her 
crown.  As  soon  as  the  excommunica- 
tion should  fall  there  was  not  a  Catholic  in 
England  who  would  not  regard  Mary  as  his 
lawful  sovereign.  Was  this  a  person  to  be 
allowed  to  go  abroad  and  organize  European 
invasions  ? 

Rival  claimants  of  thrones  are  not  com- 
monly dealt  gently  with ;  nor  is  it  desirable 
that  they  should  be,  considering  what  civil 
war  is.  The  leaders  in  political  conspiracies, 
no  matter  what  they  are,  are  the  very  last 
persons  that  governments  may  pardon :  our 
moral  estimate  of  them  may  vary  infinitely  ; 
but  if  they  fail,  they  have  no  right  to  look 
for  anything  but  the  very  worst.  Revolu- 
tions, even  when  vast  interests  are  at  stake, 
are  not  things  to  play  with,  and  to  trifle  in 
them  is  as  reckless  a  piece  of  wickedness  as 
man  can  be  guilty  of.  If  there  were  nothing 
ehe  Against  Mary  than  this  claim  of  hers,  it 


is  mere  idle  talk  to  clamor  that  she  was  not 
an  Enghsh  subject. 

Elizabeth  was  dealing  faithfully  with  her, 
if  she  could  have  believed  it,  or  if  her  cause 
was  one  which  could  prosper  with  any  faith- 
ful dealing.  If  the  charges  against  her  turn- 
ed out  fake,  she  would  be  restored  to  Scot- 
land ;  if 'true,  she  was  still  heiress  of  Eng- 
land, with  noble  fresh  chances  before  her,  if 
she  pleased  to  deserve  them ;  at  any  rate, 
whether  true  or  false,  Elizabeth's  first  duty 
was  to  secure  herself  and  her  country  from 
Mary's  treason,  and  already  she  had  too  good 
reason  to  suspect  her.  Mary  had  come  to 
England  in  June.  She  was  not  a  person  to 
hesitate  when  there  were  opportunities  of  in- 
trigue, and,  finding  a  new  field  open,  she  at 
once  plunged  into  it.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it 
altogether  new ;  years  before,  as  we  saw,  she 
had  been  throwing  out  golden  feelers  there 
with  the  money  of  the  Bang  of  Spain.  Eliza- 
beth heard  at  once  of  some  of  her  doings, 
and  wrote  to  complain.  Mary  must  bear 
witness  against  herself,  true  Stuart  as  she 
was,  and  true  in  nothing  else. 

In  her  answer  to  these  complaints,  dated 
t^e  8th  of  October,  she  writes : — 

**  Madam,  since  I  have  been  in  your  country,  I 
will  defy  the  world  to  say  that  I  have  offended  yoo 
in  deed  or  word :  confiding  implicitly  in  yon, 
wherein,  I  am  sure,  you  will  not  find  yourself  de- 
ceived." 

And  yet  here  is  a  letter,  dated  a  fortnight 
earlier,  to  the  Queen  of  Spain : — 

"  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  by  the  way,  that  if 
the  King,  your  lord  and  brother,  were  at  peace, 
my  misfortunes  might  be  of  service  to  Christen- 
dom, for  my  coming  to  this  country  has  caused 
me  to  make  acquaintance  by  which  I  have  learnt 
so  mujch  of  the  state  of  things  here,  that  if  1  had 
ever  so  little  hope  of  succor  elsewhere  I  would 
make  ours  the  reigning  religion  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  whole  of  this  part  (Yorkshire)  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Catliolic  faith  ;  and  toith 
the  right  that  I  have,  f<rr  this  reason  in  my  favors 
1  could  easily  teach  this  Queen  what  it  is  to  inter* 
meddle  and  assist  subjects  against  princes.  She 
tries  to  make  me  appear  guilty  of  what  I  am  un- 
justly accused  of.  Ood  be  praised,  I  have  gained 
the  hearts  of  a  great  many  good  people  of  this  c^unr 
try  sUice  my  coming,  so  that  they  are  ready  to  hair 
ard  all  that  they  possess  for  me  and  my  cause.^^ 

What  was  to  be  done  with  such  a  woman 
— -who  would  keep  no  faith  except  when  it 
suited  her  convenience,  and  whose  indomita- 
ble spirit  could  neither  be  crushed  nor  gained. 
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except  at  the  price  of  what  could  not  be  giv- 
en it — its  own  way  ? 

The  trial  came  on.     Murray  wrote  aeain 
and  again  to  her,  imploring  her  to  spare  nim 
the  necessity  of  showing  the  letters  by  con- 
firming  her  abdication.      When   Elizabeth 
eame  to  know  better  where  the  truth  really 
lay,  she,  too,  joined  in  entreating  her ;  but  it 
was  no  use.     Mary  saw  their  reluctance,  and 
kid  her  plans  in  a  confidence  in  their  gene- 
rosity.    Her  commissioners  were  instructed 
to  refuse  all  concessions,  but  to  prevent,  not 
meet  investigation.    As  soon  as  it  was  clear 
that  it  would  be  proceeded  with,  they  pro- 
posed a  compromise.  Eliasabeth  told  them  that 
at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  compro- 
mise would  be  fatal  to  Mary's  honor.     It  was 
still  open  to  her  to  abdicate.     In  that  case 
everything  would  be  dropped.     But  Mary 
had  seen  another  game  opening  before  her 
m  England  ;  she  still  trusted  (as  the  event 
proved,  with  sufficient  grounds)  to  Eliza- 
oeth's  unwillingness  to  disgrace  the  honor  of 
a  sovereign.    She  withdrew  her  commission- 
ers, and  contented  herself  with  protesting 
r'nst  further  proceedings.    But  a  protest 
this  of  course  could  not  put  an  end  to 
the*'trial  of  Murray.     He  proauced  the  let- 
ters reluctantly,  being,  to  the  last,  willmg  to 
exhaust  every  other  means.    They  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Privy  Council  with  the  result 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of ;  but  Eliza- 
beth had  first  bound  the  Lords  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  secrecy,  and  she  had  no  intention  of  al- 
lowing the  contents  of  papers  so  disgraceful 
to  transpire  to  the  world.    The  day  after 
they  had  sent  in  their  report,  she  declared 
that  **  Mary  could  not  be  restored,  that  she 
most  remain  in  England,  and  that  the  whole 
affair  should  be  buried  in  oblivion."    Mary 
had  not  miscalculated ;  after  another  fruitless 
attempt  to  prevail  on  her  to  resign  quietly, 
the  Queen  of  England  declared  the  investiga- 
tion at  an  end.    Cecil,  in  her  name,  pro- 
nouncing in  the  way  of  sentence  words  to  the 
following  effect: — ''That  as  to  MuiTay,  and 
his  adherents,  she  was  of  opinion  that  noth- 
ing had  as  yet  been  brought  forward  against 
them  which  impaired  their  honor  or  allegi- 
ance ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  **  There 
had   been  nothing  sufficiently  proven  nor 
shown  by  them  against  the  Queen,  their  sov- 
ereign, whereby  the  Queen  of  England  should 
conceive  or  take  any  evil  opinion  of  her  gude 
lister  for  anything  yet  seen."     A  sentence 
which  Fraser  Tytler  calls  the  most  absurd  in 
all  history.     And,  indeed,  it  is  absurd  on  any 
other  hypothesis,  except  that  Elizabeth  was 
reiUly  sincere  in  doing  the  best  for  Mary 


which  the  circumstances  could  allow  ;  on  that 
hypothesis  it  is  not  absurd  at  all.  She  could 
not  restore  her  ;  she  could  not  set  her  free  ; 
but  she  would  not  disgrace  her.  If  the  whole 
truth  had  been  then  publicly  told,  Mary's 
chance  of  succeeding  to  the  English  throne 
would  have  been  as  utterly  swept  away  as 
her  chance  of  recovering  that  of  Scotland ; 
and  when  shortly  after  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ambassadors  ventured  a  faint  request  for 
her  liberty,  Elizabeth  was  able  to  tell  them, 
that  she  had  concealed  matters  which,  if  pub- 
lished, would  have  overwhelmed  Marv  with 
infamy,  and  so  utterly  disgraced  her,  tdat  for 
very  shame  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant 
could  ever  again  lift  hand  in  her  caose. 

On  the  2l8t  of  December,  immediately 
after  the  trial,  she  wrote  herself  to  Mary. 
What  more  kind  or  genuine  or  grenerous  she 
could  have  written  it  is  hard  to  say. 

• 
"  As  nc  have  been  very  sorry  of  long  time  for 

3'our  mishaps  and  great  troubles,  so  find  we  our  sor- 
row now  doubled  in  beholding  such  things  as  are 
now  produced  against  you  to  prove  yourself  cause 
of  all  the  8ame.  Our  grief  herein  is  also  increased 
in  that  we  did  not  think  at  any  time  to  have  seen 
or  heard  such  matters  of  so  gfreat  appearance  and 
moment  to  charge  and  condemn  you.  Neverthe- 
less, both  in  friendship,  nature,  and  justice,  we 
are  moved  to  cover  these  matters  ;" 

at  any  rate  till  such  time  as,  if  any  answer 
were  possible,  Mary  would  condescend  to 
give  it. 

And  again,  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  after  re- 
peated letters,  in  which  the  Queen  of  Scots 
had  endeavored  to  convince  Elizabeth  of  her 
love  for  her,  declaring  that  she  felt  for  her 
as  for  an  elder  sister,  and  valued  her  friend- 
ship above  all  things,  and  on  the  strength  of 
these  feelings  complained  that  her  sister  had 
been  publishing  hard  things  against  her, 
Elizabeth,  although  she  knew  well  enough 
how  Mary  had  been  showing  her  love  to  her 
since  she  had  been  in  England,  yet  was  con- 
tented calmly  to  reply — 

"  That  since  her  unsatisfying  answers  she  had 
hushed  up  the  case  and  never  meddled  with  it 
since."  **  All  parlies,"  she  told  her, "  were  now 
at  rest  in  Scotland,  and  after  years  of  anarchy 
they  were  at  length  peaceful  and  contented.^' 

And  she  concluded  with  words  which,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  she  must  have  written  di- 
rectly from  her  heart  with  the  fullest  con- 
sciousness of  sincerity: — 

"  I  thank  God  1  have  not  been  left  to  «^JffS!^1^^ 
much  less  to  {aX\,SLfi\T«X^O0L\wA  ^X^^t^wat 
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eomeience,  I  call  on  Him  to  wilneH.  who  will  be 
■ay  indge,  if  1  have  not  gone  openly  on  my  way 
without  fuJDt«." 

Aod  DOW,  if  we  consider  tbe  sort  of  penal- 
ties which  the  aente  of  mankind  has  declared, 
and  always  declares,  to  be  due  to  crimes 
such  aa  those  of  which  Mary  Stuart  bad  been 
indabiubly  guilty,  it  really  cannot  be  consid- 
ered that  the  measure  which  was  dealt  out 
to  ber  was  so  severe  as  to  give  her  claims  on 
our  commiseration.  For  it  was  no  more  than 
this — lo  remnin  quietly,  in  all  ease  and  splen- 
dor, at  the  castle  of  an  English  nobleman, 
with  all  liberty  and  all  iBcTulgence  out  of 
doors  and  in,  with  no  restriction  on  ber  cor- 
respondence, and  none  upon  her  pleasure — 
to  remain  quietly,  only  till  she  had  recovered 
a  coniidence  which  Elizabeth  was  longinj  to 
restore  to  her ;  with  opportunities  of  bcgia- 
Ding  life  anew,  with  clear  ^ound  and  clear 
new  magnificent  prospects,  if  she  could  only 
bring  herself  to  deserve  tbero.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  light  in  which  it  appears  to  us.  To  M. 
Mignet  it  appears  in  a  very  different  light  in- 
deed. As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  both  of 
thought  and  writing,  take  the  followipg,  as 
his  summing  up  at  the  point  of  the  history 
at  which  we  have  arrived  : — 


ni^re  en  Angleterre.    Kliubeth  n< 

ne  I'assitta  point  centre  sea  sujeta,  ccmmo  elle 
I'avsit  offert,  mais  ne  lui  rendait  paa  mume  la  li- 
bert^dontelle  n'auraitjumais  du  la  priver.  Sans 
respect  pour  Ics  regies  de  la  jnatiee,  et  lea  droits 
de  I'hoBintalil^,  eomme  pour  lea  pnfrogatives  des 
cooronnes,  ella  n'avait  pas  craint  d'cmprisonner 
une  aappliante,  et  de  metlre  en  jummBrt  une 
reine.  Bile  n'avait  4^6  sensible  ni  dla  conGance 
de  la  fugitive,  ni  aux  prieres  de  la  parente,  ni  d 
I'affliction  de  la  femme,  ni  &  I'honneur  de  la  sod- 
veraine.  Marie  Stnart,  ft  aon  tour,  n'avait  plus 
aocun  miSnBgcment  S,  garder  envers  Elizabeth, 
Arrdtfo  avec  perfidie,  diffimfe  avec  hsino,  retenne 
avec  iniquity,  il  Ini  Aait  permisde  tout  enite pren- 
dre poor  se  rendre  libre.  Elle  ne  manqna  point 
de  la  faire." 

We  cannot pnuse  these  "rounded  periods," 
at  any  rate  in  a  historian.  The  temptation 
of  choosing  words  for  their  poise  and  eupho- 
ny is  apt  to  make  literal  truth  suffer  sadly  in 
the  shaping.  However,  to  such  persons  as 
have  a  taste  for  it,  we  beg  to  offer  this,  which 
if  not  absolutely  true,  is  a  good  deal  truer 
than  what  we  have  quoted  from  Mignet : — 

"  As  for  Mary  Stuarl,  she  remained  in  England. 

Elizabeth  not  <hi1j  refused  lo  surrender  her  to  be 

tried ander  the  hwB  which  she  had  viola ted,'bDt  she 

4V  not  even  mbmit  fier  lo  a  restraint  which  would ' 


have  disabled  her  from  a  repetition  of  her  crime*. 
Disregarding  alike  the  demands  of  justice,  the 
peace  of  her  subjects,  and  the  safety  of  her  own 
person,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  a  shield  over 
a  murderess,  and  to  keep  a  rival  claimant  of  bet 
crown  in  the  heart  of  her  kinedom.  Mary  Stu- 
art had  violated  her  hoepilality,  had  tampered 
with  her  subjects,  had  done  dishonor  to  the  roytl 
blood  uf  England ;  and  she  was  reckless  enough 
to  put  flUth  in  promises  which  had  b«en  repeated- 
ly and  perftdously  broken.  She  sheltered  ber 
Irom  a  punishment  which  she  had  deserved.  She 
maintained  her  in  a  credit  which  she  had  forfdU 
ed.  She  continued  her  a  kindness  which  she 
abused.  Was  it  likely  that  Mary  would  fail  lo 
use  the  opportunities  which  her  own  unjasiifiaUe 
lenity  persisted  in  ofibnling  her?" 

The  remaining  eighteen  years  which  Uary 
lived  present  features  singularly  uniform.  80 
far  she  hod  profited  by  the  past,  that  she 
could  now  keep  her  personal  passions  subor- 
dinate to  her  larger  purposes ;  and  she  fell 
into  no  more  love  scrapes,  except  where  love 
could  be  made  politic.  Her  interests  wen 
coincident  with  the  interests  of  Catholicism, 
and  it  suited  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  to 
forget  the  misdoings  of  a  person  whose  sito- 
ation  could  be  so  useful  to  them.  Universal- 
ly acknowledged  as  heiress  to  the  crown  ol 
England,  and  after  Elizabeth's  excommuni- 
cation acknowledged  through  Catholic  En- 
rope  as  its  lawful  possessor,  her  position  filled 
tbe  world  with  a  romantic  sympathy  for 
her ;  and  the  struggle  between  the  two  faitb^ 
at  the  moment  when  il  was  fiercest  and  hot- 
test, centred  in  the  fortune  of  Mary. 

The  Protestants  of  Navarre  were  to  fall 
with  Eliiabeth  ;  Flanders,  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria said,  could  only  be  conquered  in  London : 
and  Mary  was  able  to  throw  off  the  paiafuj 
past,  and  to  persuade  herself  that  in  her  later 
schemes  she  was  fighting  the  Church's  battle. 
Her  energy  never  flagged.  The  kindness  of 
Elizabeth,  except  in  the  inten-als  when  con- 
spiracies were  known  lo  be  ripening,  put  no 
check  on  her  correspondence,  which  covered 
the  world.  Her  funds  were  ample  ;  for  she 
had  her  French  dowry  all  at  her  own  dispo- 
sal, the  Sheffield  expenses  being  paid  out  of 
the  English  treasury.  Philip,  too,  gave  her 
vast  sums ;  and  the  organization  of  the  Jesu- 
its provided  her  with  tne  ablest  ministers  of 
conspiracy  to  be  found  in  Enrope.  And  the 
result  of  ail  this  was,  that  the  history  of  her 
imprisonment  is  a  history  of  a  succession  of 
plots  to  have  Elizabeth  dispatched,  and  in 
the  confusion  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Alva,  or 
Don  John  of  Austria,  or  the  French,  into 
England.  Ono  after  another  she  sfaapMl 
her  schemes,  entangling  hundreds  of  gnlunt 
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gentlemen  in  her  service.  One  after  another 
they  exploded  without  effect ;  Mary's  share 
in  them  demontsrated  by  the  clearest  evi- 
dence ;  her  punishment  expected  abroad  and 
demanded  at  home,  yet  prevented  from  fall- 
ing on  her  by  Elizabeth. 

So  skilfully  the  first  e:reat  rising  had  been 
planned,  that  if  it  had  taken  effect  as  she 
mtended,  or  if  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  energy 
had  been  equal  to  her  own,  Mignet  thinks  it 
would  have  succeeded.  The  Earls  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  Westmoreland  were  to 
rise  in  the  north ;  Norfolk  in  the  south  and 
south-east ;  while  Alva  was  to  land,  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  either  at  Yarmouth  or 
at  Southampton.  Alva  was  quite  alive  to 
the  danger  of  the  enterprise,  but  he  was 
ready  for  it ;  only,  he  says,  (the  easy  naivete 
with  which  he  writes  it  to  Philip  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,)  the  Queen  must  first  be 
got  rid  of — a  purpose  for  which  one  of 
bis  own  people  was  sent  to  London,  under 
pretence  of  a  diplomatic  commission,  and 
therefore  with  a  safe  conduct.  But  rebellion 
had  bad  luck.  The  north  rose  prematurely, 
and  Alva  would  not  risk  help  to  a  mutilated 
enterprise. 

Those  *'good  gentlemen,"  whom  she 
boasted  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  that  she  had 
gained,  were  ready,  so  far  as  their  lives  went, 
to  risk  them  for  her — land  they  risked  them, 
and  lost  them  by  hundreds  on  the  scaffold. 
It  was  proposed  at  that  time  to  punish  Mary. 
We  learn  from  Leicester — **  How  effectually 
all  the  Council  of  England  then  dealt  with 
her  Majesty  for  justice  to  be  done  on  that 
person — how  the  Great  Seal  of  England  was 
then  sent,  and  thought  just  and  meet  upon 
the  sudden  with  execution."  But  Elizabeth 
interposed  and  saved  her — saved  her  only  to 
play  her  next  card  in  the  same  game.  Mur- 
ray's murder  made  an  opening  in  Scotland 
in  16*70.  It  had  two  years*  breathing  time  ; 
bat  she  found  means  to  unchain  the  devil  of 
civil  war  again  there.  She  got  Elizabeth  at 
last  excommunicated ;  and  prevailed  on  Philip 
and  on  Charles  of  France  to  sink  their  dif- 
ferences in  a  common  league  against  her. 
The  next  year  the  Norfolk  affair  exploded; 
sod  he,  too,  had  to  go  to  the  scaffold.  Once 
more   the  Privy  Council— ^gain   with   fatal 

froof  of  Mary's  complicity — the  Houses  of 
'arliament,  and  the  whole  Bench  of  Bishops, 
implored  Elizabeth  to  save  the  country,  and 
execute  her.  In  vain.  Her  answer  was 
touching.  **  Can  I  put  to  death  the  bird," 
she  said,  "  that,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the 
hawk,  has  fied  to  me  for  protection?"  As 
Elizabeth  would  do  nothing,  the  Parliament 


thought  to  act  for  themselves,  and  passed  a 
unanimous  yote,  cuttmg  the  Queen  of  Scots 
off  from  the  succession ;  but  the  Queen,  in 
her  imperious  way,  at  once  dismissed  them, 
forbidding  them  evermore  ,to  approach  the 
subject — conclusive  enough,  one  would  think, 
as  to  her  real  feelings  for  Mary.  In  the 
meantime  the  Catholics  were  showing  that 
they  were  not  choice  in  their  means,  and 
Elizabeth  might  well  prepare  herself.  In 
1570  Murray  had  been  murdered ;  in  August, 
1672,  just  after  Norfolk's  execution,  came 
St.  Bartholomew.  Cecil  had  previously 
been  down  at  Chatsworth  to  try  whether 
there  was  any  chance  of  being  able  to  let 
Mary  go ;  but  he  had  only  been  met  with 
duplicity  and  defiance.  Then  came  out  the 
conspiracy,  which  of  course  made  further 
negotiating  out  of  the  question.  There  is  a 
letter,  or  a  fragment  of  one,  extant,  dated 
just  after  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  execution, 
and  it  reads  like  the  most  genuine  piece  of 
Mary  which  she  has  left  us — pride,  rage, 
disappointment ;  but  a  fixed  determination  to 
stand  at  bay  and  die  game. 

**  I  am  resolved  to  die  and  have  grace  and 
mercy  of  God  alone,  who,  by  His  goodness,  madb 
me  a  free  and  sovereign  princess.  I  am  deter- 
mined; and  1  will  have  none  of  her  pardons. 
She  may  take  my  life,  but  not  the  constancy 
which  Heaven  has  prodaced  and  fortified  in  me. 
I  will  die  Queen  of  Scotland." 

She  would  have  been  in  no  danger,  how- 
ever, except  for  St.  Bartholomew  ;  but  with 
so  terrible  an  evidence  of  the  temper  in 
which  the  Catholics  were,  Elizabeth  felt  that 
she  had  no  right  to  run  any  more  risks. 
Twice,  at  least,  since  she  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, Mary  had  forfeited  her  life  under  every 
circumstance  of  treachery.  In  the  Septem- 
ber following  the  massacre  she  announced 
that  she  would  withdraw  her  shield ;  and 
here,  we  think,  is  the  one  thing  which  we 
have  any  reason  to  regret  in  the  later  treat- 
ment of  Mary,  that  what  at  this  moment  was 
intended  was  not  carried  into  execution. 
Bad  as  had  been  her  doings  in  England,  in 
her  own  country  they  had  been  infinitely 
worse ;  and  it  was  decided  that  she  shcmld 
be  sent  back  thither  to  answer  there  for  haf 
husband's  murder.  Killigrew  was  sent  to 
Scotland  by  Cecil,  and  it  was  arranged  be- 
tween him,  as  representative  of  Elizabeth, 
Morton,  and  Lord  Mar,  who  was  then  Re- 
gent. The  Assembly  and  the  clergy  were 
to  be  summoned,  and  in  their  presence  she 
was  to  be  publicly  tried  and  after^tawxd&  \x^ 
licly  exeoxkVed— \i^  iw,  %a  \\,%Y«R«a%  \*iN». 
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the  most  wholesome  termination  of  the 
tragedy.  The  Divine  vengeance  would  then 
have  overtaken  her  in  the  direct  form  of 
punishment  for  her  greatest  crime,  instead  of 
lingering  -out  uncertainly  for  years,  and  fall- 
ing at  last  with  an  ambiguous  stroke,  which 
admitted  of  being  distorted  into  a  martyr- 
dom. It  was  not  to  be,  however.  The 
Budden  death  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  made  it 
impossible  for  the  moment,  and  Elizabeth 
had  relented  before  another  opportunity  had 
offered  itself. 

Mary's  retrospect,  it  might  now  be  thought, 
whatever  might  be  ^er  views  for  the  future, 
would  have  been  enough  to  sadden  her.  Not 
for  the  dangers,  perhaps,  which  she  had  her- 
self escaped ;  nor  for  the  unavailing  guilt  in 
which  she  had  involved  herself  :  but  at  least 
for  the  trouble  which  she  had  brought  on 
others.  Hundreds  of  gallant  ^ntlemen  were 
lying  low  in  bloody  graves,  who,  but  for  her, 
might  have  been  still  sunning  themselves  in 
prosperous  life.  And  one  there  was  whom 
she  had  pretended  that  she  loved,  the  highest 
English  subject,  whom  she  had  first  en- 
tangled in  apostasy,  and  then  in  treason; 
and  he  had  had  to  lay  down  his  head  re- 
morsefully on  Tower  Hill.  But  it  is  not  the 
least  sad  feature  in  the  Queen  of  Scots,  that 
it  was  all  nothing  to  her ;  she  was  without 
feeling  either  for  friend  or  enemy.  Fearless 
for  herself,  and  reckless  for  them,  no  suffer- 
ings either  of  her  own  or  of  any  other  cost 
her  a  really  uneasy  hour.  This  last  danger 
having  blown  by,  and  for  the  present  no 
fresh  opening  presenting  itself,  she  employed 
herself  in  arranging  her  affairs,  and  in  care- 
ful study  of  the  various  English  factions. 
In  the  management  of  her  property,  she 
showed  a  real  genius  for  finance.  She  knew 
the  value  of  useful  servants,  and  we  find  her 
not  forgetting  among  her  pensioners  the 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who  had  shot 
her  brother  ;  and  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  who 
had  burnt  Lady  Forbes,  and  all  her  house- 
hold, in  Towie  Castle.  Her  vacant  hours 
she  amused  with  writing  sonnets  to  the  birds 
or  clouds  ;  ordering  new  Paris  dresses,  and 
feeding  her  poodles  and  Barbary  fowl,  lov- 
ing them,  as  she  says,  very  dearly  ;  but  only 
afraid  that  they  would  die  of  plethora.  To 
EUizabeth  she  sent  off  periodic  letters,  implor- 
ing her  not  to  listen  to  the  slander  of  her 
enemies,  and  to  believe  that  she  did  nothing 
but  love  her  ;  occasionally,  as  the  season  of 
the  year  suited,  throwing  in  dashes  of  reli- 
giovLS  sentiment ;  and  so  weak  Elizabeth  was 
wicb  her,  that  a  few  quiet  months  were  al- 
frajra  enongb  to  gire  her  fresh  hopes,  and  to 


set  her  looking  again  for  means  to  set  her 
free. 

Mary,  however,  had  not  so  tamed  the  na- 
tural devil  in  her,  but  that  it  would  break 
out  sometimes  with  the  old  recklessness. 
Though  it  cost  her  her  life  she  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  a  sarcasm. 

When  Cecil  came  down  to  Chatsworth 
with  conditions,  the  first  was  the  old  one — a 
formal  surrender  of  her  claim  to  the  English 
crown  during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth  or 
issue  of  her  body.  Mary  insisted  on  the  in- 
sertion of  the  word  "  lawful "  before  issue. 
Elizabeth  was  not  pleased,  naturally,  but 
consented  at  last  that  it  should  stand  "  issue 
by  a  lawful  husband.'*  And  Mary  would 
have  been  free  if  a  fresh  plot  had  not  been 
discovered  at  the  moment.  Another  time 
she  deliberately  sat  down  and  polluted  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  the  filthy  scandals  which  had 
been  gathered  out  of  the  kennels  and  the 
gutters  against  Elizabeth's  character,  and 
sent  it  to  her,  "  trusting  for  her  dear  sister's 
sake  that  these  things  were  not  true,  and  yet 
Lady  Shrewsbury  had  assured  her  that  they 
were." 

When  she  set  herself  to  study  the  reli- 
gious and  political  position  of  parties  in  Eng- 
land, she  shows  an  insight  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  Cecil  himself ;  and  in  the  style 
of  her  reflections  she  gives  a  piquancy  to  the 
driest  details.  Thus  of  the  divisions  between 
Puritan  and  Protestant  (by  which  she  means 
Church  of  England)  she  writes : — "  These 
two  factions  are  very  inimical  to  each  other, 
and  always  united  against  me.  An  unworthy 
comparison ;  'and  yet,  as  they  say  in  the  pro- 
verb, *  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  became  friends  to 
judge  our  Lord.' " 

Her  recklessness  about  truth  was  fright- 
ful. She  could  pretend  to  Elizabeth  that 
she  was  dying,  and  directly  after  write  off  to 
Babington,  that "  her  enemies  flattered  them- 
selves she  was  breaking  down,  but  she  thank- 
ed God  she  could  still  ride  her  horse  and  use 
her  cross-bow  with  the  best  of  them." 

Look  at  her  on  which  side  we  will,  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  interest  in  her  or  pity  for 
her,  except  on  that  common  ground  for  sor- 
row which  all  bad  persons  share  with  her,  for 
being  what  she  was.  Elizabeth,  as  she  her- 
self said,  "had  Aot  stumbled,  much  less 
fallen,  towards  her."  She  had  not,  and  she 
never  did,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  last 
business  of  all,  when  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
what  Mary  had  left  undone  to  provoke  her 
fate.  Through  the  nineteen  years  during 
which  she  was  a  prisoner,  Elizabeth's  life 
\  v?a%  one  \ot\^  struggle  with  her  Parliament 
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and  her  ministers  to  save  her.  As  plot  after 
plot  came  out,  the  country  became  more  and 
more  urgent,  for  other  interests  besides  the 
Queen's  were  at  issue ;  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
would  at  once  have  let  loose  civil  war  among 
them.  But  she  would  neither  punish  Mary 
herself,  nor  allow  her  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
succession.  In  the  Throgmorton  affair,  in 
1584,  Parliament  made  it  a  condition  under 
which  it  would  grant  supplies,  "  that  for  the 
greater  safety  of  the  Queen  in  case  of  inva- 
sion, or  of  any  attempt  to  injure  the  royal 
person,  the  individuals  by  whom  or  for  whom 
the  attempt  was  made,  should  forfeit  the  suc- 
cession, and  be  pursued  to  death."  But 
again  Elizabeth  interposed.  She  insisted  that 
it  was  unjust  that  any  one  not  personally  en- 
gaged in  treason  should  suffer  for  it;  and 
she  forced  upon  them  an  amendment,  **  that 
no  one  might  be  pursued  to  death  who  had 
not  been  pronounced  privy  to  conspiracy  by 
a  competent  court,**  and  Mary  was  only  to 
be  incapable  of  succeeding  in  case  of  the 
Queen  being  murdered. 

We  said  we  could  6nd  no  fault  in  Eliza- 
beth's conduct  except  it  were  in  the  conclud- 
ing scenes  of  this  weary  struggle :  we  do 
not  mean  in  the  execution,  for  Mary  had  drag- 
ged it  down  upon  herself ;  but  the  reluct- 
ance with  which  the  Queen  of  England  yield- 
ed to  the  necessity  gave  a  character  of  irres- 
olution and  uncertainty  to  her  actions,  which 
has  enabled  later  writers  to  fasten  invectives 
upon  her  that  it  is  difficult  to  clear  away. 
We  are  not  apologizing  for  her.  Her  con- 
duct is  to  be  admired,  not  apologized  for ; 
but  at  a  time  when  she  was  swayed  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  violent  tides  of  con- 
flicting feelings,  it  is  naturally  made  difficult 
to  explain.  But  let  us  first  look  at  such  of 
the  facts  as  are  certain. 

The  embers  of  the  plot  of  1584  had  not 
been  entirely  extinguished.  Two  years  later 
they  kindled  up  again  into  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  *'  Babington  Conspiracy." 
Discovered  by  Walsingharo,  it  was  determin- 
ed that  this  time,  if  Mary  Stuart  was  impli- 
cated in  it,  there  should  be  evidence  of  it 
80  conclusive  as  to  leave  Elizabeth  no  pre- 
tence for  softness.  The  Spanish  invasion  was 
evidently  approaching ;  the  country  could 
not  afford  to  be  kept  any  longer  in  a  chronic 
fever,  and  it  was  time  that  it  should  come  to 
an  end.  Foolish  persons  affect  a  horror  at 
what  they  call  the  perfidy  of  a  minister  who 
would  intercept  letters  and  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  a  traitorous  correspondence  ;  which 
IS  as  much  as  to  say  that,  as  treason  never 
shows  in  open  light  until  the  moment  when 


it  can  strike,  it  must  be  let  alone  to  mature 
itself ;  that,  because  it  is  insidious  itself,  they 
are  insidious  too  who  track  it  down  and  crush 
it,  and  that  an  honorable  man  may  take  no 
precaution  against  a  dagger  till  he  feels  it  in 
his  breast.  Walsingham  did  his  duty  as  a 
faithful  servant  ought  to  do  it;  and  at  last 
he  was  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Queen  fatal 
evidence,  in  Mary's  own  letters,  of  a  design 
upon  her  life.  Elizabeth  was  thunderstruck. 
She  was  incorrigible,  then.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cil was  summoned,  and  it  decided,  after  a 
short  debate,  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
must  this  time  be  brought  to  judgment. 
She  was  tried  in  the  Hall  at  Fothenngay; 
and,  after  such  defence  as  she  was  pleased  to 
make,  the  Court,  after  due  discussion,  (not 
without  great  stomaching,  as  Cecil  said,) 
pronounced  her  guilty.  The  sentence,  which 
was  properly  death,  was  referred  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  confirmed  by  them, 
and  they  proceeded  to  urge  on  Elizabeth  the 
duty  of  relieving  the  country  by  putting  it 
in  execution,  reminding  her  how  Saul  sinned, 
and  called  down  God's  anger  on  himself, 
when  he  spared  Agag. 

Elizabeth's  answer,  if  it  had  been  the  only 
document  which  had  come  down  to  us  from 
the  time,  would  have  been  enough  to  have 
shown  us  what  she  was. 

Her  life,  she  said,  had  been  dangerously 
shot  at ;  but  her  sense  of  danger  was  lost  in 
sorrow  that  the  bolt  should  have  been  launch- 
ed at  her  by  one  so  near  of  kin  as  the  Queen 
of  Scotland.  So  far  she  had  been  from  bear- 
ing ill-will  to  her  sister,  that,  on  jiiscovering 
her  treasonable  practices,  she  had  at  once 
written  to  her,  that  if  she  would  privately 
confess  them,  they  should  be  buried  in  si- 
lence. Even  now,  if  the  matter  involved 
only  danger  to  herself,  and  not  to  the  people's 
welfare,  she  would  willingly  pardon  Mary, 
but,  as  it  was,  she  was  in  grievous  diffi- 
culty. 

Without  anything  more  decisive  she  left 
them,  and  two  days  after,  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, she  sent  down  a  message  requesting 
them  to  consider  whether  they  could  not 
devise  some  gentler  expedient  by  which  her 
commiseration  for  the  Scottish  Queen  might 
be  allowed  to  operate,  and  her  life  to  be 
spared.  Both  Houses  answered  unanimously 
that  there  was  no  other  way.  So  much  for 
the  pretence  of  that  hatred  and  vindictiveness 
pf  which  men  accuse  Elizabeth. 

She  then  sent  for  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
putting  to  them  the  same  question,  and  she 
promised  to  respite  the  execution  at  le*sA»  \\^ 
an  answer  \ia4  b^evi  x^Vixrafc^  Vt^\si  ^wa. 
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But  nothing  came  of  it ;  they  had  nothing  to 
suggest. 

Yet  Elizabeth's  hesitation  was  no  nearer 
being  terminated.  The  sentence  had  been 
confirmed  by  ParUament  in  the  middle  of 
November  ;  January  passed,  the  warrant  had 
not  been  issued,  and  her  reluctance  to  issue 
it  had  begun  seriously  to  alarm  the  country. 
Mary  wrote  to  her  after  the  sentence  had 
been  communicated  to  her,  and  Leicester 
says  of  the  effect  of  it  to  Walsingham, 
**  There  is  a  letter  which  hath  wrought  tears, 
but  I  trust  shall  do  no  further  harm — albeit 
the  delay  is  dangerous.'* 

February  came,  and  found  her  still  unde- 
cided. On  the  morning  of  the  1st,  Davison, 
her  secretary,  was  summoned  ;  when  he  en- 
tered, she  was  with  Lord  Howard,  who  had 
been  pressing  the  execution  upon  her.  The 
warrant  had  been  drawn  for  many  days.  On 
that  morning  she  signed  it — to  content  the 
people,  as  she  said — and  it  did  content  them, 
as  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  were  set  ring- 
ing at  the  news.  To  sign  a  warrant  did  not 
mean  with  her  that  it  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  as  her  ministers  very  well  knew.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  death-warrant,  for  in- 
stance, had  been  three  times  signed  and  as 
often  recalled.  However,  between  the  1st 
of  the  month,  when  the  warrant  was  signed, 
and  the  7th,  when  it  was  executed,  there 
was  a  singular  interlude.  So  far  Eliza- 
beth's conduct  had  been  quite  consistent. 
We  are  now  required  to  believe  that,  in  this 
interval,  she  ordered  Davison  to  write  to  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet,  in  her  name,  and  suggest  to 
him,  that  if  he  wished  to  please  her,  he  would 
take  Mary  off  quietly.  He  had  now  an  op- 
portunity of  serving  her  to  which  he  was 
bound  by  his  oath  of  association,  &c,  Pau- 
let, we  are  told,  refused  indignantly,  and  the 
Queen  affected  extreme  anger  at  the  precise- 
ness  of  his  Puritanism.  So  much  of  this  is 
certain,  that,  on  the  1st  of  February,  a  letter 
to  that  effect  did  go  off  to  Paulet,  signed  by 
Davison  and  Walsingham,  and  Paulet  an- 
swered as  has  been  said  ;  for  both  letters 
(the  original  which  was  sent  to  him  and  a 
copy  of  his  answer)  wore  found  among  his 
papers,  at  least  so  it  is  said,  and  we  have  no 
present  ground  for  questioning  th#  genuine- 
ftess  of  them.  Besides  other  difficulties, 
Walsingham  having  joined  in  sending  such  a 
proposal  is  strange,  as  it  was  Walsingham 
who,  in  opposition  to  Leicester,  insisted  on 
having  Mary  openly  tried,  Leicester  then  pro- 
posing more  silent  methods.  At  all  events, 
too^  Davison  was  the  only  authority,  and 
Davison's  offences  in  the  matter  were  deeper 


than  any  of  us  know  :  we  will  not  take  his 
word  when  it  is  against  Elizabeth's ;  and  her 
estimate  of  him  may  be  seen  in  his  punish- 
ment. However,  we  have  no  room  to  argue 
it  further,  and  we  will  take  his  own  story 
and  see  to  what  it  really  amounts : — ^There 
had  been  an  association  for  the  protection  of 
Elizabeth's  life,  the  members  of  which  (Pau- 
let was  one  of  them)  had  bound  themselves 
to  pursue  traitors  to  the  death  by  all  and 
every  means.  Their  loyalty  had  been  so 
vehement  in  words  that  Elizabeth  herself  had 
been  obliged  to  restrain  it ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing when  she  signed  the  warrant,  full  of  bit- 
terness as  she  was  about  it,  she  was  not  spar- 
ing of  some  sharp  sarcasm  at  their  flatulent 
fidelity.  They  had  sworn  oaths  enough  and 
to  spare,  but  when  the  time  came  it  was  all 
left  to  her.  Davison,  either  from  folly  or 
worse,  caught  at  the  words,  and  interpreting 
them  into  a  hint,  went  off  with  them  to  Wal- 
singham, and  Walsingham  doubting  Eliza- 
beth's resolution,  and  feeling  it  necessary  at 
all  events  to  rid  the  country  of  Mary,  joined 
him  in  sending  off  this  undesirable  dbpatch 
to  Paulet. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  be  the  natural  account 
of  this  matter:  perhaps  it  is  the  true  one, 
perhaps  some  other  is  the  true  one ;  but  as 
a  serious  purpose  of  assassination  can  in  no 
way  whatever  be  reconciled  with  the  char- 
acter of  Elizabeth,  we  must  interpret  what  is 
difficult  by  what  is  certain,  and  answer  our- 
selves, without  any  doubt  at  all,  that,  what- 
ever else  is  true,  that  is  not.     What  Davison 
was  is  clear  enough  to  us  from  his  punish- 
ment.    Miss  Strickland  has  made  a  notable 
discovery  of  a  grant  of  money  made  to  him 
shortly  after  it,  proving,  as  she  asserts  with 
much  noise,  that  Elizabeth  could  not  have 
been  so  very  angry  with  him.    Elizabeth  had 
fined  him  £10,000,  and  he  was  made  a  beg- 
gar by  it.     The  grant  is  a  wretched  pittance 
to  save  him  from  starvation.     At  any  rate  it 
is  to  us  certain,  that  he  knew  her  indecision 
about  the  warrant,  and  that  she  knew  that 
he  knew  it.     If  slie  had  given  him  no  precise 
directions,  her  silence  was  enough.     But  he 
put  it   in  Burleigh's  hands,  and  Burleigh, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Council,  determined  to 
save  Elizabeth  in  spi^e  of  herself,  and  ven- 
ture her  displeasure.     The  Queen  of  Scot- 
land was  executed  on  the  7th  of  Febuary, 
1587.     Her  manner  of  death  has  been  much 
commented   on ;    her   high  bearing   having 
passed  as  evidence  of  her  innocence.     But 
there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  it  so.     She 
died,  as  she  had  lived,  without  fear;  she 
never  knew  what  fear  was  ;*andy  in  dying  for 
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an  attempt  on  the  life  of  a  heretic  excommu- 
nicated  and  marked  for  destruction,  she  was 
BofferiDg  in  so  good  a  cause  that  she  might 
easily  persuade  herself  that  she  was  a  con- 
fessor. If  years  before  she  had  been  calmly 
able  to  compare  herself  to  Christ,  she  would 
not  fail  of  means  to  comfort  herself  when 
really  and  truly  she  was  dying  in  a  cause 
which,  if  her  own,  was  that  of  her  religion 
as  well. 

That  Elizabeth  did  not  intend  it,  we  may 
take  on  her  own  word : — "  You  cannot  be- 
lieye,"  she  said  to  the  French  Ambassador, 
'*.  that  if  it  was  really  done  by  my  -orders,  I 
should  lay  the  blame  on  a  wretched  secreta- 
nr."  "  I^ice  of  them  did  it,"  she  added ;  "  and 
if  they  had  not  grown  gray  in  my  service, 
they  should  have  paid  dearly  for  it." 

fiut  if  it  was  not  her  act,  it  was  well  done. 


It  was  the  act  of  faithful  servants,  who  loved 
their  Queen  better  than  she  loved  herself,  and 
who  were  ready  to  risk  their  own  favor  to 
save  her.  Peace  be  with  them  all !  They 
are  all  together  now,  where  there  are  no 
more  conspiracies  to  form  or. to  revenge.  It 
has  been  no  wish  of,  ours  to  wave  again  the 
black  banner  with  its  sad  blazonries  over  the 
grave  of  Mary,  but  Elizabeth's  fame  must 
not  be  darkened  because  Mary  sinned  and 
suffered.  Let  us  leave  M.  Mignet,  with  a 
hope  that  this  book  of  his  is  the  last  of  its 
kind;  that  henceforth,  when  the  history  of 
these  times  is  written,  it  will  not  be  by  men 
who  are  not  afraid  to  put  good  for  evil  and 
evil  for  good ;  and  that,  for  himself,  he  will 
find  some  better  use  for  his  high  talents  than 
to  employ  them  in  stereotyping  calumny  and 
stimulating  a  vicious  sympathy  with  wrong. 


From   Chamberi'i   Edinburgh   Journal. 
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'  One  evening  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1842,  seven  persons,  including  myself,  were 
sitting  and  chatting  in  a  state  of  hilarious 

Eyety  in  front  of  Senor  Argiiellas*  country- 
use,  a  mile  or  so  out  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
jn,the  Eastern  Intendencia  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Antilles,  and  once  its  chief  capital,  when 
an  incident  occurred  that  as  effectually  put 
an  extinguisher  upon  the  noisy  mirth  as  if  a 
bomb-shell  had  suddenly  exploded  at  our 
feet.  But  first  a  brief  account  of  those  seven 
persons,  and  the  cause  of  their  being  so  as- 
sembled, will  be  necessary. 

Three  were  American  merchants — South- 
erners and  smart  traders,  extensively  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  the  Colombian 
Archipelago,  and  designing  to  sail  on  the 
morrow,  wind  aq^  weather  permitting,  in  tke 
bark  Ar<?/?/Mn«— Starkey,  master  and  part 
owner — for  Morant  Bay,  Jamaica ;  one  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  artillery,  and  ne- 
phew of  our  host ;  another  was  a  M.  Dupont, 
a  young  and  rich  creoIe,  of  mingled  French 
and  Spanish  parentage,  and  the  reputed 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Donna  Antoniar— the 
daughtei  and  sole  heiress  of  Senor  Argaellas, 


and  withal  a  graceful  and  charming  maiden 
of  eighteen — a  ripe  age  in  that  precocious 
clime ; .  the  sixth  guest  was  Captain  Starkey 
of  the  Neptune,  a  gentlemanly,  fine-looking 
English  seaman  of  about  thirty  years  of  a^e ; 
the. seventh  and.  last  was  myself,  at  that  time 
a  mere  youngster,  and  but  just  recovered 
from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness  which  a  twelve- 
month previously  had  necessitated  my  re- 
moval from  Jamaica  to  the  much  more  tem- 
perate and  equable  climate  of  Cuba,  albeit 
the  two  blands  are  only  distant  about  five 
degrees  from  each  other.  I  was  also  one  of 
Captain  Starkey 's  passengers,  and  so  was 
Senor  Arguellas,  who  had  business  to  wind 
up  in  Kingston.  He  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  Senora  Arguellas,  Antonia,  the  young 
lieatenant,  and  M.  Dupont.  The  Neptune 
had  brought  a  cargo  of  sundries,  consisting 
of  hardware,  cottons,  etcetera,  to  Cuba,  and 
was  returning  about  half -laden  with  goods. 
Amongst  these,  belonging  to  the  American 
merchants,  was  a  number  of  barrels  of  gun- 
powder that  had  proved  unsaleable  in  Cuba, 
and  which,  it  was  thought,  might  find  a  sat- 
isfactory markftl  m  Saxol^vqa**    a^qat^  ^«]^«^- 
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cellent  cabin  accommodation  on  board  Cap- 
tain Starkey's  vessel,  and  as  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  the  passage  promised  to  be  a 
brief  as  well  as  pleasant  one — the  wind  hay- 
ing shifted  to  the  north-west,  with  the  inten- 
tion it  seemed  of  remaining  there  for  some 
time — we  were  all,  as  I  have  stated,  in  ex- 
ceedingly good-humor,  and  discussing  the  in- 
tended trip,  Cuban,  American,  and  European 
politics,  the  comparative  merits  of  French 
and  Spanish  wines,  and  Havana  and  Ala- 
bama cigars,  with  infinite  glee  and  gusto. 

The  evening,  too,  was  deliciously  bright 
and  clear.  The  breeze,  pronounced  by  Cap- 
tain Starkey  to  be  rising  to  a  five  or  six  knot 
one  at  sea,  only  sufficiently  stirred  the  rich 
and  odorous  vegetation  of  the  valleys, 
stretching  far  away  beneath  us,  gently  to  fan 
the  heated  faces  of  the  party  with  its  grate- 
ful perfume,  and  slightly  ripple  the  winding 
rivers,  rivulets  rather,  which  everywhere  in- 
tersect and  irrigate  the  island,  and  which 
were  now  glittering  with  the  myriad  splen- 
dors of  the  intensely-lustrous  stars  that  diadem 
a  Cuban  night.  Nearly  all  the  guests  had 
drunk  very  freely  of  wine,  too  much  so,  in- 
deed ;  bnt  the  talk,  in  French,  which  all 
could  speak  tolerably,  did  not  profane  the 
calm  glory  of  the  scene,  till  some  time  after 
Senora  Arguellas  and  her  daughter  had  left 
us.  The  senor,  I  should  state,  was  still 
detained  in  town  by  business  which  it  was 
necessary  he  should  dispose  of  previous  to 
embarking  for  Jamaica. 

"  Do  not  go  away,"  said  Senora  Arguellas, 
addressing  Captain  Starkey,  as  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  "  till  I  see  you  again.  When  you 
are  at  leisure,  ring  the  sonnette  on  the  table 
and  a  servant  will  inform  me.  I  wish  to 
speak  further  with  you  relative  to  the  cabin 


arranojements. 


.  ^ 
If 


Captain  Starkey  bowed.  I  had  never,  I 
thought,  seen  An  tenia  smile  so  sweetly  ;  and 
the  two  ladies  left  us.  I  do  not  precisely 
remember  how  it  came  about,  or  what  first 
led  to  it,  but  it  was  not  very  long  before  we 
were  all  conscious  that  the  conversation  had 
assumed  a  disagreeable  tone.  It  struck  me 
that  possibly  M.  Dupont  did  not  like  the  ex- 
pression of  Antonia's  face  as  she  courtesied 
to  Captain  Starkey.  The  after-unpleasant- 
ness did  not  however  arise  ostensibly  from 
that  cause.  The  commander  of  the  Neptune 
had  agreed  to  take  several  free  colored  fam- 
ilies to  Jamaica,  where  the  services  of  the 
men,  who  were  reputed  to  be  expert  at  sugar 
cultivation,  had  been  engaged  at  much  higher 
wages  than  could  be  obtained  in  Cuba.  The 
American  gentlemen  bad  previously  express- 


ed disapprobation  of  this  arrangement,  and 
now  began  to  be  very  liberal  mdeed  with 
their  taunts  and  sneers  relative  to  Captain 
Starkey's  **  negro  principles,"  as  they  pleas- 
antly termed  that  gentleman's  very  temper- 
ate vindication  of  the  right  of  colored  people 
to  their  own  souls  and  bodies.  This,  how- 
ever, would,  I  think,  have  passed  off  harm- 
lessly, had  it  not  been  that  the  captain  hap- 
pened to  mention,  very  imprudently,  that  he 
had  once  served  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  English  slave-squadron.  This  fanned 
M.  Dupont*s  smouldering  ill-humor  into  a 
flame,  and  I  gathered  u-om  his  confused 
maledictions  that  he  had  suffered  in  proper- 
ty from  the  exertions  of  that  force.  The 
storm  of  angry  words  raged  fiercely.  The 
motives  of  the  English  for  interfering  with 
the  slave- traffic  were  denounced  with  con- 
temptuous bitterness  on  the  one  side,  and  as 
warmly  and  angrily  defended  on  the  other. 
Finally — the  fact  is,  they  were  both  flustered 
with  wine  and  passion,  and  scarcely  knew 
what  they  said  or  did — M.  Dupont  applied 
an  epithet  to  the  Queen  of  England,  which 
instantly  brought  a  glass  of  wine  full  in  his 
face  from  the  hand  of  Captain  Starkey.  They 
were  all  in  an  instant  on  their  feet,  and  ap- 
parently sobered,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate issue  of  the  wordy  tumult. 

Captain  Starkey  was  the  first  to  speak. 
His  flushed  and  angry  features  paled  sud- 
denly to  an  almost  deathly  white,  and  he 
stammered  out:  "I  beg  your  pardon,  M. 
Dupont.  It  was  wrong — very  wrong  in  me 
to  do  so,  though  not  inexcusable." 

"Pardon!  Mille  tonnerres ! ''  shouted 
Dupont,  who  was  capering  about  in  an  ec- 
stasy of  rage,  and  wiping  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief.  "  Yes.  a  bullet  through  your 
head  shall  pardon  you — nothing  less  I " 

Indeed,  according  to  the  then  notions  of 
Cuban  society,  no  other  alternative  save 
the  duello  appeared  possible.  Lieutenant 
Arguellas  hurried  at  once  into  the  house, 
ana  speedily  returned  with  a  case  of  pistols. 
**  Let  us  proceed,"  he  said  in  a  quick  wnisper, 
"  to  the  grove  yonder ;  we  shall  be  there 
free  from  interruption."  He  took  Dupont's 
arm,  and  both  turned  to  move  off.  As  they 
did  so,  Mr.  Desmond,  the  elder  of  the 
American  gentlemen,  stepped  towards  Cap- 
tain Starkey,  who  with  recovered  calmness, 
and  with  his  arras  folded,  was  standing  by 
the  table,  and  said  :  **I  am  not  entirely,  my 
good  sir,  a  stranger  to  these  affairs,  and  if  I 
can  be  of  service  I  shall" 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Desmond,"  replied  the 
,  Eikglisb  captain ;  "  but  I  shall  not  require 
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joxLT  assistance.  Lieutenant  Armiellas,  you 
may  as  well  remain.  I  am  no  auellist,  and 
ahall  not  fight  M.  Dupont." 

"What  does  he  say?"  exclaimed  the 
lieatenant,  gazing  with  stupid  bewilderment 
round  the  circle.     "  Not  fight ! " 

The  A|iglo-Saxon  blood,  I  saw,  filushed  as 
hotly  in  the  veins  of  the  Americans  as  it  did 
m  mine  at  thb  exhibition  of  the  white  feather 
by  one  of  our  race.  "Not  fight,  Captain 
Starkey ! "  said  Mr.  Desmona  with  grave 
earnestness  after  a  painful  pause :  "  you 
whose  name  is  in  the  list  of  the  British  royal 
navy,  say  this !     You  must  be  jesting ! " 

•'  I  am  perfectly  serious — I  am  opposed  to 
duelling  upon  principle." 

"  A  coward  upon  principle ! "  fairly 
screamed  Dupont,  with  mocking  fury,  and 
at  the  same  time  shaking  his  clenched  fist  at 
the  Englishman. 

The  degrading  epithet  stung  like  a  ser- 
pent. A  gleam  of  fierce  passion  broke  out 
of  Captain  Starkey's  dark  eyes,  and  he  made 
a  step  towards  Dupont,  but  resolutely 
checked  himself. 

"  Well,  it  must  be  borne !  I  was  wrong 
to  offer  you  pergonal  violence,  although  your 
impertinence  certainly  deserved  rebuke. 
StUl,  I  repeat  I  will  not  fight  with  you." 

"But  you  shall  give  my  friend  satisfac- 
tion I"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Arguellas,  who 
was  as  much  excited  as  Dupont;  "or  by 
Heaven  I  will  post  you  as  a  dastard  not  only 
throughout  this  island  but  Jamaica !  " 

Captain  Starkey  for  all  answer  to  this 
menace  coolly  rang  the  sonnette,  and  desired 
the  slave  who  answered  it  to  inform  Senora 
Arguellas  that  he  was  about  to  leave,  and 
willed  to  see  her. 

"  The  brave  Englishman  is  about  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  your  aunt's 
petticoats,  Alphonso ! "  shouted  Dupont  with 
triumphant  mockery. 

"I  almost  doubt  whether  Mr.  Starkey  is 
•Q  Englishman,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Desmond, 
who,  as  well  as  his  two  friends,  was  getting 
pretty  much  incensed ;  "  but,  at  all  events, 
as  my  father  and  mother  were  born  and 
raised  in  the  old  country,  if  you  presume  to 
insinuate  that" 

Senora    Arguellas  at .  this   moment   ap- 

Sroached,  and  the  irate  American  with  some 
Iffidulty  restrained  himself.  The  lady  ap- 
peared surprised  at  the  strange  aspect  of  the 
company  she  had  so  lately  left.  She,  how- 
ever, at  the  request  of  the  captain,  instantly 
led  the  way  into  the  house,  leaving  the  rest 
of  her  visitors,  as  the  French  sa,y,  j^antis  la. 
Ten  minutes  afterwards  we  were  informed 


that  Captain  Starkey  had  left  the  house, 
after  impressing  upon  Senora  Arguellas  that 
the  Neptune  would  sail  the  next  morning 
precisely  at  nine  o'clock.  A  renewed  tor- 
rent of  rage,  contempt,  and  scorn  broke  forth- 
at  this  announcement,  and  a  duel  at  one 
time  seemed  inevitable  between  Lieutenant 
Arguellas  and  Mr.  Desmond,  the  last-named 
gentleman  manifesting  great  anxiety  to  shoot 
somebody  or  other  in  vindication  of  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  lineage.  This,  however,  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  party  broke  up  in  angry  dis- 
order. 

We  were  all  on  board  by  the  appointed 
time  on  the  following  morning.  Captain 
Starkey  received  us  with  civil  indifference, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  elaborate  sneers  which 
sat  upon  the  countenances  of  Dupont  and  the 
lieutenant  did  not  appear  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  ruffle  or  affect  him  ;  but  the  averted 
eye  and  scornful  air  of  Donna  Antonia  as 
she  passed  with  Senora  Arguellas  towards 
the  cabin,  drawing  her  mantilla  tightly  round 
her  as  she  swept  by,  as  if — so  I  perhaps 
wrongfully  interpreted  the  action — it  would 
be  soiled  by  contact  with  a  poltroon,  visibly 
touched  him — only,  however,  for  a  few  brief 
moments.  The  expression  of  pain  quickly 
vanished,  and  his  countenance  was  as  cold 
and  stern  as  before.  There  was,  albeit,  it 
was  soon  found,  a  limit  to  this,  it  seemed, 
contemptuous  forbearance.  Dupont,  ap- 
proaching him,  gave  his  thought  audible  ex- 
pression, exclaiming,  loud  enough  for  several 
of  the  crew  to  hear,  and  looking  steadily  in 
the  captain's  face:  "Lache!**  He  would 
have  turned  away,  but  was  arrested  by  a 
gripe  of  steel.  "  Ecoutez,  monsieur,"  said 
Captain  Starkey :  "  individually,  I  hold  for 
nothing  whatever  you  may  say ;  but  I  am 
captain  and  king  in  this  ship,  and  I  will  per- 
mit no  one  to  beard  me  before  the  crew,  and 
thereby  lessen  my  authority  over  them.  Do 
you  presume  again  to  do  so,  and  I  will  put 
you  in  solitary  confinement,  perhaps  in  irons, 
till  we  arrive  at  Jamaica."  He  then  threw 
off  his  startled  auditor,  and  walked  forwards. 
The  passengers,  colored  as  well  as  white, 
were  all  on  board ;  the  anchor,  already  apeak, 
was  brought  home;  the  bows  of  the  ship 
fell  slowly  off,  and  we  were  in  a  few  moments 
running  before  the  wind,  though  but  a  faint 
one,  for  Point  Morant. 

No  one  could  be  many  hours  on  board  the 
Neptune  without  being  fully  satisfied  that, 
however  deficient  in  duelling  courage  her 
captain  might  be,  he  was  a  thorough  seaman, 
and  that  his  crew — about  a  dozen  of  a&  ^^^ 
fellows  aa  1  Yw?^  e^ct  wml — ^«tfe  xxsi^^  ^^ 
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most  perfect  discipline  and  command.  The 
service  of  the  vessel  was  carried  on  as  noise- 
lessly and  regularly  as  on  board  a  ship  of 
war ;  and  a  sense  of  confidence,  that  should 
a  tempest  or  other  sea- peril  overtake  us, 
every  reliance  might  be  placed  in  the  pro- 
fessional skill  and  energy  of  Captain  Starkey, 
was  soon  openly  or  tacitly  acknowledged  by 
all  on  board.  The  weather  throughout  hap- 
pily continued  fine,  but  the  wind  was  liffht 
and  variable,  so  that  for  several  days  alter 
ws  had  sighted  the  blue  mountains  of  Ja- 
maica, we  scarcely  appeared  sensibly  to  di- 
minish the  distance  between  them  and  us. 
At  last  the  breeze  again  blew  steadily  from 
the  north-west,  and  we  gradually  neared 
Point  Morant.  We  passed  it,  and  opened 
up  the  bay  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  voyage  might  be  said  to  be 
over.  This  was  a  great  relief  to  the  cabin 
passengers — far  beyond  the  ordinary  pleasure 
to  land-folk  of  escaping  from  the  tedium  of 
confinement  on  shipboard.  There  was  a 
constraint  in  the  behavior  of  everbody  that 
was  exceedingly  unpleasant.  The  captain 
presided  at  table  with  freezing  civility ;  the 
conversation,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  was 
usually  restricted  to  monosyllables ;  and  we 
were  all  very  heartily  glad  that  we  had  eaten 
our  last  dinner  in  the  Neptune.  When  we 
doubled  Paint  Morant,  all  the  passengers 
except  myself  were  in  bed,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  Captain  Starkey  went 
below,  and  was  soon  busy,  I  understood, 
with  papers  in  his  cabin.  For  my  part  I 
was  too  excited  for  sleep,  and  I  continued  to 
pace  the  deck  fore  and  aft  with  Hawkins,  the 
first  mate,  whose  watch  it  was,  eagerly  ob- 
servant of  the  lights  on  the  well-known 
shore,  that  I  had  left  so  many  months  before 
with  but  faint  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  again. 
As  I  thus  gazed  landward,  a  bright  gleam, 
as  of  crimson  moonlight,  shot  across  the 
dark  sea,  and  turning  quickly  round,  I  saw 
that  it  was  caused  by  a  tall  jet  of  fiame 
shooting  up  from  the  main  hatchway,  which 
two  seamen,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  had 
at  that  moment  partially  opened.  In  my 
still  weak  state,  the  terror  of  the  sight — for 
the  recollection  of  the  barrels  of  powder  on 
board  flashed  instantly-  across  my  mind — for 
several  moments  completely  stunned  me,  and 
but  that  I  caught  instinctively  at  the  rattlings, 
I  should  have  fallen  prostrate  on  the  deck. 
A  wild  outcry  of  '*  Fire  !  fire !  " — the  most 
fearful  cry  that  can  be  heard  at  sea — mingled 
with  and  heightened  the  dizzy  ringing  in  my 
brain,  and  I  was  barely  sufficiently  conscious 
io  discero,  amidst  the  runnings  to  and  fro, 


and  the  incoherent  exclamations  of  the  crew, 
the  sinewy,  athletic  figure  of  the  captab 
leap  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  companion- 
ladder  to  the  deck,  and  with  his  trumpet- 
voice  command  immediate  silence,  instantly 
followed  by  the  order  again  to  batten  down 
the  blazing  hatchway.  This,  witkbis  own 
assistance,  was  promptly  eflfected,  Jind  then 
he  disappeared  down  the  forecastle.  The 
two  or  three  minutes  he  was  gone— it  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  than  that — seemed 
interminable ;  and  so  completely  did  it  ap- 
pear to  be  recognized  that  our  fate  must  de* 
pend  upon  his  judgment  and  vigor,  that  not 
a  word  was  spoken,  nor  a  finger,  I  think, 
moved,  till  he  reappeared,  already  scorched 
and  blackened  with  the  fire,  and  dragging 
up  what  seemed  a  dead  body  in  his  arms. 
He  threw  his  burden  on  the  deck,  and  pass- 
ing swiftly  to  where  Hawkins  stood,  said  in  a 
low,  hurried  whisper,  but  audible  to  me: 
"  Run  down  and  rouse  the  passengers,  and 
bring  my  pistols  from  the  cabin-locker. 
Quick !  Eternity  hangs  on  the  loss  of  a 
moment.'/  Then  turning  to  the  startled  but 
attentive  seamen,  he  said  in  a  rapid  but  firm 
voice  :  "  You  well  know,  men,  that  I  would 
not  on  any  occasion  or  for  any  motive  deceive 
you.  Listen,  then,  attentively.  Yon  drunken 
brute — he  is  Lieutenant  Arguellas'  servant- 
has  fired  with  his  candle  the  spirits  he  was 
stealing,  and  the  hold  is  a  mass  of  fire  which 
it  is  useless  to  waste  one  precious  moment  in 
attempting  to  extinguish. ' 

A  cry  of  rage  and  terror  burst  from  the 
crew,  and  they  sprang  impulsively  towards 
the  boats,  but  the  captain's  authoritative 
voice  at  once  arrested  their  steps.  "  Hear 
me  out,  will  you  ?  Hurry  and  confusion 
will  destroy  us  all,  but  with  courage  and 
steadiness  every  soul  on  board  may  be  saved 
before  the  flames  can  reach  the  powder. 
And  remember,"  he  added,  as  he  took  his 
pistols  from  Hawkins  and  cocked  one  of 
them,  *'  that  I  will  send  a  bullet  after  any 
man  who  disobeys  me,  and  I  seldom  miss 
my  aim.  Now,  then,  to  your  work — steadily, 
and  with  a  will ! " 

It  was  marvellous  to  observe  the  influence 
his  bold,  confident^  and  commanding  beacr 
ing  and  words  had  upon  the  men.  The 
pani(^- terror  that  had  seized  them  gave  place 
to  energetic  resolution,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  boats  were  in  the 
water.  "  Well  done,  my  fine  fellows  !  There 
is  plenty  of  time,  I  again  repeat.  Foiir  of 
you" — and  he  named  them — **  remain  with 
me.  Three  others  jump  into  each  of  the 
;  large  boats,  two  into  the  small  one,  and 
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bring  them  round  to  the  landward  side  of 
the  ship.  A  rush  would  swamp  the  boats, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  only  one  gang- 
way clear." 

The  passengers  were  by  this  time  rushing 
upon  deck  half- clad,  and  in  a  state  of  the  wild- 
est terror,  for  they  all  knew  there  was  a  large 
quantity 'irf  gunpowder  on  board.  The  in- 
stant the  boats  touched  the  starboard  side  of 
the  bark,  tho  men,  white  as  well  as  colored, 
forced  their  way  with  frenzied  eagerness 
before  the  women  and  children— careless, 
apparently,  whom  they  sacrificed  so  that 
they  might  themselves  leap  to  the  shelter  of 
the  boats  from  the  fiery  volcano  raging  be- 
neath their  feet.  Captain  Starkey,  aided  by 
the  four  athletic  seamen  he  had  selected  for 
the  duty,  hurled  them  fiercely  back.  "  Back, 
back !  he  shouted.  "  We  must  have  funeral 
order  here — first  the  women  and  children, 
next  the  old  men.  Hand  Senora  Arguellas 
along ;  next  the  young  lady  her  daughter : 
quick ! " 

As  Donna  Antonia,  more  dead  than  alive, 
was  about  to  be  lifted  into  the  boat,  a  gush 
of  flame  burst  up  through  the  main  hatch- 
way with  the  roar  of  an  explosion ;  a  tu- 
multuous cry  burst  from  the  frenzied  pas- 
sengers, and  they  jostled  each  other  with 
frightful  violence  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the 
gangway.  Dupont  forced  his  way  through 
the  lane  of  seamen  with  the  energy  of  a 
madman,  and  pressed  so  suddenly  upon  An- 
tonia that,  but  for  the  utmost  exertion  of  the 
captain's  herculean  strength,  she  must  have 
been  precipitated  into  the  water. 

"Back,  unmanly  dastard!  back,  dog!" 
roared  Captain  Starkey,  terribly  excited  by 
the  lady's  danger ;  and  a  moment  after,  seiz- 
ing Dupont  fiercely  by  the  collar,  he  added  : 
"  or  if  vou  will,  look  there  but  for  a  mo- 
ment,*  and  he  pointed  with  his  pistol-hand 
to  the  fins  of  several  sharks  plainly  visible 
in  the  glaring  light  at  but  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance from  the  ship.  "Men,"  he  added, 
"let  whoever  presses  out  of  his  turn  fall 
into  the  water." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ! "  was  the  prompt  mechani- 
cal response. 

This  terrible  menace  instantly  restored 
order ;  the  colored  women  and  children  were 
next  embarked,  and  the  boat  appeared  full. 

"  Pull  off,"  was  the  order  ;  •*  you  are  deep 
enough  for  safety." 

A  cry,  faint  as  the  wail  of  a  child,  arose 
in  the  boat.     It  was  heard  and  understood. 

"  Stay  one  moment ;  pass  along  Senoi* 
Arguellas.  Now,  then,  off  with  you,  and  be 
smart !" 


The  next  boat  was  quickly  loaded;  the 
colored  lads  and  men,  all  but  one,  and  the 
three  Americans,  went  in  her. 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Des- 
mond, pausing  an  instant,  and  catching  at 
the  captain's  hand  ;  "  and  I  was  but  a  fool 
to" 

"  Pass  on,"  was  the  reply  :  "  there  is  no 
time  to  bandy  compliments." 

The  order  to  shove  off  had  passed  the 
captain's  lips  when  his  glance  chanced  to 
light  upon  me,  as  I  leaned,  dumb  with  terror, 
just  behind  him  against  the  vessel's  buN 
warks. 

"  Hold  on  a  moment !  "  he  cried.  "  Here 
is  a  youngster  whose  weight  will  not  hurt 
you;"  and  he  fairly  lifted  me  over,  and 
dropped  me  gently  into  the  boat,  whispering 
as  he  did  so :  •*  Remember  me,  Ned,  to  thy 
father  and  mother  should  I  not  see  them 
again." 

There  was  now  only  the  small  boat, 
capable  of  safely  containing  but  eight  per- 
sons, and  how,  it  was  whispered  amongst 
us — how,  in  addition  to  the  two  seamen 
already  in  her,  can  she  take  off  Lieutenant 
Arguellas,  M.  Dupont,  the  remaining  colored 
man,  the  four  seamen,  and  Captain  Starkey  ? 
They  were,  however,  all  speedily  embarked 
except  the  captain. 

"  Can  she  bear  another?  "  he  asked,  and 
although  his  voice  was  firm  as  ever,  his 
countenance,  I  noticed,  was  ashy  pale,  yet 
full  as  ever  of  unswerving  resolution. 

"  We  must,  and  will,  sir,  since  it's  you ; 
but  we  are  dangerously  overcrowded  now, 
especially  with  yon  ugly  customers  swim- 
ming round  us." 

**  Slay  one  moment ;  I  cannot  quit  the  ship 
whilst  there's  a  living  soul  on  board."  ti^ 
stepped  hastily  forward,  and  presently  reap- 
peared at  the  gangway  with  the  still  sense- 
less body  of  the  lieutenant's  servant  in  his 
arms,  and  dropped  it  over  the  side  into  the 
boat.  There  was  a  cry  of  indignation,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  The  boat's  rope  the  next 
nstant  was  cast  into  the  water.  "  Now  pull 
or  your  lives !"  The  oars,  from  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  ^instantly  fell  into  the 
water,  and  the  boat  sprang  off.  Captain 
Starkey,  now  that  all  except  himself  were 
clear  of  the  burning  ship,  gazed  eagerly  with 
eyes  shaded  with  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  shore.  Presently  he  hailed  the  headmost 
boat.  ''  We  must  have  been  seen  from  the 
shore  long  ago,  and  pilot-boats  ought  to  be 
coming  out,  though  I  don't  see  any.  If  you 
meet  one,  bid  him  be  smart ;  there  may  be  a 
chance  yet,"     AU  OdlSa  t»fc\^^»>Jci>&Vstk^^  %^^^  > 
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which  has  taken  me  so  many  words  to  depict 
very  imperfectly  from  my  own  recollection, 
and  those  of  others,  only  lasted,  I  was  after- 
wards assured  by  Mr.  Desmond,  eight  min- 
utes from  the  embarkation  of  Senora  Arguel- 
las  till  the  last  boat  left  the  ill-fated  Nep* 
tune. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  frightful  sublimity 
of  the  spectacle  presented  by  that  flaming 
ship,  the  sole  object,  save  ourselves,  discern- 
ible amidst  the  vast  and  heaving  darkness,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  of  the  night  and  ocean, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  the  dreadful  thought 
that  the  heroic  man  to  whose  firmness  and 
presence  of  mind  we  all  owed  our  safety  was 
mevitably  doomed  to  perish.  We  had  not 
rowed  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
when  the  flames,  leaping  up  everywhere 
through  the  deck,  reached  the  rigging  and 
the  few  sails  set,  presenting  a  complete  out- 
line of  the  bark  and  her  tracery  of  masts  and 
yards  drawn  in  lines  of  fire !  Captain  Star- 
key,  not  to  throw  away  the  chance  he  spoke 
of,  had  gone  out  to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit, 
having  first  let  the  jib  and  foresail  go  by  the 
run,  and  was  for  a  brief  space  safe  from  th« 
flames ;  but  what  was  this  but  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  bitterness  of  death  ? 

The  boats  continued  to  increase  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  blazing  ship,  amidst  a 
dead  silence  broken  only  by  the  measured 
dip  of  the  oars ;  and  many  an  eye  was  turned 
with  intense  anxiety  shoreward  with  the  hope 
of  descrying  the  expected  pilot.  At  length 
a  distinct  hail — and  I  felt  my  heart  stop 
beating  at  the  sound — was  heard  ahead,  lus- 
tily responded  to  by  the  seaman's  throats, 
and  presently  afterwards  a  swiftly-propelled 
pilot  boat  shot  out  of  the  thick  darkness  ahead, 
almost  immediately  followed  by  another. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?*'  cried  a  man  stand- 
ing in  the  bows  of  the  first  boat. 

"  The  Neptune,  and  that  is  Captain  Star- 
key  on  the  bowsprit  !*' 

I  sprang  eagerly  to  my  feet,  and  with  all 
the  force  I  could  exert,  shouted  :  "  A  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  first  boat  that  reaches 
the  ship !" 

**  That's  young  Mr.  Mainwaring's  face  and 
voice  !*'  exclaimed  the  foremost  pilot.  **  Hur- 
ra, then,  for  the  prize  !*'  and  away  both  sped 
with  eager  vigor,  but  unaware  certainly  of 
the  peril  of  the  task.  In  a  minute  or  so  an- 
other shore-boat  came  up,  but  after  asking  a 
few  questions  and  seeing  how  matters  stood, 
remained,  and  lightened  us  of  a  portion  of 
our  living  cargoes.  We  were  all  three  too 
deep  in  the  water,  the  small  boat  perilously 
so. 


Great  God !  the  terrible  suspense  we  all 
felt  whilst  this  was  going  forward.  I  can 
scarcely  bear,  even  i^ow,  to  think  about  it. 
I  shut  my  eyes,  and  listened  with  breathless, 
palpitating  excitement  for  the  explosion  that 
should  end  all.  It  came !— at  least  I  thought 
it  did,  and  I  sprang  convulsively  to  my  feet. 
So  sensitive  was  my  brain,  pardy  .^-no  doubt 
from  recent  sickness  as  well  as  fright,  that  I 
had  mistaken  the  sudden  shout  of  the  boats' 
crews  for  the  dreaded  catastrophe.  The 
bowsprit,  from  the  end  of  which  a  rope  was 
dangling,  was  empty  I  and  both  pilots,  made 
aware  doubtless  of  the  danger,  were  pulling 
with  the  eagerness  of  fear  from  the  ship. 
The  cheering  among  us  was  renewed  again 
and  again,  during  which  I  continued  to  gase 
with  arrested  breath  and  fascinated  stare  at 
the  flaming  vessel  and  fleeing  pilot-boats. 
Suddenly  a  pyramid  of  flame  shot  up  from 
the  hold  of  the  ship,  followed  by  a  deafen- 
ing roar.  I  fell,  or  was  knocked  down,  I 
know  not  which ;  the  boat  rocked  as  if  caught 
in  a  fierce  eddy ;  next  came  the  hiss  and 
splash  of  numerous  heavy  bodies  falling  from 
a  great  height  into  the  water ;  and  then  the 
blinding  glare  and  stunning  uproar  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  soundless  silence  and  a  thick 
darkness,  in  which  no  man  could  discern  his 
neighbor.  The  stillness  was  broken  by  a 
loud,  cheerful  hail  from  one  of  the  pUot- 
boats :  we  recognized  the  voice,  and  the  si- 
multaneous and  ringing  shout  which  burst 
from  us  assured  the  gallant  seaman  of  our 
own  safety,  and  how  exultingly  we  all  re- 
joiced in  his.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  we 
were  safely  landed  ;  and  as  the  ship  and  car- 
go had  been  specially  insured,  the  only  ulti- 
mate evil  result  of  this  fearful  passage  in  the 
lives  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Nep- 
tune was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  underwriters. 

A  piece  of  plate,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Desmond  and  his  friends,  was  subscribed  for 
and  presented  to  Captain  Starkey  at  a  public 
dinner  given  at  Kingston  in  his  honor — a 
circumstance  that  many  there  will  remember. 
In  his  speech  on  returning  thanks  for  the 
compliment  paid  him,  he  explained  his  motive 
for  resolutel}'  declining  to  fight  a  duel  with 
M.  Dupont,  half-a-dozen  versions  of  which 
had  got  into  the  newspapers.  "  I  was  very 
early  left  an  orphan, '  he  said,  "  and  was 
very   tenderly  reared  by  a  maternal  aunt, 

Mrs.  ."     (He  mentioned  a  name  with 

which  hundreds  of  newspaper  readers  in 
England  must  be  still  familiar.)  "  Her  hus- 
band— as  many  here  may  be  aware — fell  in 
a  duel  in  the  second  month  of  wedlock.  My 
aunt  continued  to  live  dejectedly  on  till  I  had 
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passed  my  nineteenth  year ;  and  so  yivid  afi 
impression  did  the  patient  sorrow  of  her  life 
make  on  me — so  thoroughly  did  I  leahi  to 
loathe  and  detest  the  barbarous  practice  that 
consigned  her  to  a  premature  grave,  that  it 
scarcely  required  the  solemn  promise  she  ob- 
tained from  me,  as  the  last  sigh  trembled  on 
her  lips,  to  make  me  resolve  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  fight  a  duel.  As  to  my 
behavior  during  the  unfortunate  conflagra- 
tion of  the  Neptune,  which  my  friend  Mr. 
Desmond  has  spoken  of  so  flatteringly,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  did  no  more  than  my  simple 
duty  in  the  matter.  Both  he  and  I  belong 
to  a  maritime  race,  one  of  whose  most  per- 
emptory maxims  it  is  that  the  captain  must 
be  the  last  man  to  quit  or  give  up  his  ship. 
Besides,  I  must  have  been  the  veriest  dasti^rd 
alive  to  have  quailed  in  the  presence  of — of — 
that  is,  in  the  presence  of — circumstances 

which — in  point  of  fact — that  is  " Here 

Captain  Starkey  blushed  and  boggled  sadly : 
he  was  evidently  no  orator ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  sly  significance  of  Senbr  Arguellas' 
countenance,  which  just  then  happened  to  be 
turned  towards  him,  or  the  glance  he  threw 
at  the  gallery  where  Senora  Arguellas'  grave 
placidity  and  Donna  Antonia*s  bright  eyes 
and  blushing  cheeks  encountered  him,  that 


so  completely  put  him  out,  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
he  continued  to  stammer  painfully,  although 
the  company  cheered  and  laughed  with  great 
vehemence  and  uncommon  good-humor,  in 
order  to  give  him  time.  He  could  not  recover 
himself;  and  after  floundering  about  through 
a  few  more  unintelligible  sentences  sat  down, 
evidently  very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  though 
amidst  a  little  hurricane  of  hearty  cheers  and 
hilarious  laughter. 

I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say.  Cap- 
tain Starkey  has  been  lon^  settled  at  the 
Havana ;  and  Donna  Antonia  has  been  just 
as  long  Mrs.  Starkey.  Three  little  Starkeys 
have  to  my  knowledge  already  come  to  town, 
and  the  captain  is  altogether  a  rich  and  pros- 
perous man ;  but  though  apparently  per- 
manently domiciled  in  a  foreign  country,  he 
is,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  as  true  an  English- 
man, and  as  loyal  a  subject  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, as  when  he  threw  the  glass  of  wine  in 
the  Cuban  Creole's  face.  I  don't  know  what 
has  become  of  Dupont ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  don't  much  care.  Lieutenant  Arguellas 
has  attained  the  rank  of  major :  at  least  I  . 
suppose  he  must  be  the  Major  Arguellas 
officially  reported  to  be  slightly  wounded  in 
the  late  Lopez  bucaneering  affair.  And  I 
also  am  pretty  well  now,  thank  you  ! 
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THE  NORTH  BRITISH,  THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY,  AND  THE 

PR0SPECTI7E  REVIEWS. 


Although  The  Edinburgh  still  preserved 
a  title  which  seemed  to  connect  it  intimately 
with  Scotland,  it  had,  some  time  before  1842, 
ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a  Scotch  Review. 
Not  only  was  it  published  in  London,  but  its 
editor  was  an  Englishman,  and  never  in  any 
way  very  peculiarly  Scotch,  especially  under 
the  influence  of  a  light  cosmopolitan  thinker 
like  Jeffrey,  it  was  now  in  no  way  to  be 
dntinguished  from  the  professedly  English 
Quarterly f  save  by  the  difference  of  its  politi- 
cal tone.  But  in  1843  there  happened  an 
event  which  shook  Scotland  from  its  circum- 
ference to  its  centre,  even  to  the  making  of 
it  subscribe  two  millions  of  money;  and  it 
most  have  been  something  that  made  Scot- 
land do  that   In  the  May  of  that  year,  some 


two  or  three  hundred  members  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  took  sad  and  solemn  leave  of 
their  old  ecclesiastical  parliament,  and,  with 
Dr.  Chalmers  at  their  head,  proceeded  to 
set  up  the  "  Free  Kirk."  Scotland  was  now 
suddenly  rent  asunder  into  two  mortally  hos- 
tile camps  :  Under  which  kirk,  "  Bezonian 
live  or  die  ?"  The  chief  "  organ"  of  the  dis- 
ruption was  an  Edinburgh  newspaper  called 
The  Witness,  conduct^  with  considerable 
nerve  and  talent  by  Hugh  Miller,  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  notoriety,  a  man  great  no  less  in 
theology  than  in  ffeology,  whom  his  native 
abilities  and  Lady  0ordon  Cuming,  of  Altyre, 
herself  geological,  and  mother  to  the  South- 
African  lion-hunter,  had  helped  up  from  a 
very  humble  obscurity.     The  UdinburqK^  o.^ 
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course,  looked  coldly,  and  T?te  Quarterly 
inimically,  on  the  seceders  ;  and  the  friendly 
zeal  in  their  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Robertson, 
in  the  pages  of  The  Wettminster,  was  of 
too  purely  secular  a  kind  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
Free  Kirk.  After  two  years,  when  it  had 
been  found  that  the  most  potent  furtherer 
of  the  secession  was  not  any  minister,  however 
eloquent,  or  any  layman,  however  influential, 
but  a  mere  newspaper  like  The  Witness,  it 
was  resolved  to  start  a  quarterly  organ,  and  to 
call  it  The  North  British  Review.  Noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  enthusiastic  for  the  Free 
Kirk,  like  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Monzi,  subscribed  a  portion 
of  the  needful.  Mr.  Blackie,  the  Glasgow 
publisher,  and  Mr.  Cowan,  the  Edinburgh 
paper-maker,  gave  their  aid.  It  was  this  Mr. 
Cowan  that  ousted  Macaulay  at  the  last 
Edinburgh  election.  He  guaranteed  the 
carrying  on  of  the  speculation  for  a  certain 
period.  Whether  it  was  paper  of  his  own 
manufacture  that  was  to  be  used  is  unknown 
to  Herodotus  Smith. 

♦  A  Dr.  Welch,  who  had  suffered  losses  in 
the  cause  of  the  Free  Kirk,  who  was  a  writer 
in  Tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  bioffra- 
pher  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  was  pitched 
upon  for  the  editor.  Indeed,  it  was  some- 
thing done  to  him  that  heated  the  Free  Kirk 
enthusiasm  so  as  to  boil  over  and  form  The 
North  British  Review.  Dr.  Welch,  when 
the  disruption  took  place,  was  *'  Moderator," 
that  is,  President  or  Speaker,  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Secretary, 
with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  to  the  Scotch  Bible  Board.  At  the 
secession,  he,  of  course,  cheerfully  surren- 
dered the  Moderatorship  and  the  Professor- 
ship, but  saw  no  reason  to  surrender  the  lu- 
crative Secretaryship,  of  which,  however.  Sir 
James  Graham  took  the  liberty  of  forcibly 
relieving  him.  Whereon  The  North  British 
was  hastened  into  existence.  Welch  was  a 
man  of  ability  and  tact,  and  began  operations 
with  a  promising  staff  of  veterans  and  others. 
He  did  not  fall  into  the  error  which,  in  his 
circumstances,  might  have  easily  been  com- 
mitted, that  of  making  his  review  too  theo- 
logical. His  great  gun.  Dr.  Chalmers  him- 
self, fired  off  articles  chiefly  on  politico- eco- 
nomical subjects,  his  first  being  one  on  Ster- 
ling's Philosophy  of  Trade  ;  but  his  most 
famous  was  that  on  Mprell's  History  of 
Philosophy,  which  was  considered  as  an  an- 
nihilating manifesto  against  Continental  spec- 
ulation.  In  physical  science,  the  biographies 

of  ita  heroes,  and  books  of  scientific  travel, 


Sir  David  Brewster^  the  noted  savant,  was 
mainly  depended  on  ;  he  wrote  the  papers  on 
Cuvier,  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  Watt,  Cavendish, 
and  the  like,  and  Is  still  a  contributor.  Hugh 
Miller  led  off  his  series  of  performances  by  a 
vivid  paper  in  which  herring-fishing  was  made 
poetical.  Mr.  Moncrief,  now  Lord  Advo- 
cate, reviewed  Jeffrey's  Assays,  the  first  of  a 
set  on  the  light  literature  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Heugh.of  Glasgow,  I'ecommended  "  Christian 
Union,"  and  Welch  himself  dealt  with  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  Among  the  early  contribu- 
tors too,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  a  singular  and'gifted 
individual.  With  the  zeal  of  an  old  alchy- 
mist,  (but  with  a  purer  enthusiasm,)  he  has 
been  occupied  many  years  in  endeavoring  to 
effect  the  mutual  transmutation  of  some  of 
the  primary  chemical  elements,  and  by  some 
of  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  is  looked 
upon  as  one  in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  He  is  a  man,  however,  of  sane,  clear, 
and  subtle  understanding,  of  varied  accom- 
plishment, and  deeply  versed  in  his  own 
science,  the  chair  of  which,  in  Edinburgh 
University,  he  narrowly  missed  attaining. 
He  sometimes  lectures  with  success  in  public ; 
he  published,  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  series 
of  tracts  by  "  Victorious  Analysis,"  with  a 
high  and  beaut^ul  meanmg,  and  more  recent- 
ly the  tragedy  of  Galileo  Galilei  ;  and  so 
he  lives  on  there,  in  Edinburgh,  with  one 
believing  and  helpful  disciple,  a  life  of  sci- 
entific romance  in  an  age  of  scientifiGt.  prose. 
But  to  return.  In  religion,  the  aid  had  been 
secured  of  the  well-known  Isaac  Taylor,  the 
author  of  The  Natural  History  of  JSnthusi- 
asm.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  7%e  North 
British  Review  started  under  good  auspices, 
and  with  very  fair  promise  of  success. 

Dr.  Welch  died  the  year  after  he  had  com- 
menced the  labors  of  editorship,  and  it  passed 
for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  ,of  Mr.  £.  Mait- 
land,  an  Edinburgh  advocate,  whence  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Hanna,  the  biographer  and  son- 
in-law  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  so  that  three  of  our 
chief  reviews  were  being  conducted  by  sons- 
in-law  of  distinguished  men — The  Quarterly, 
by  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's ;  The  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Empson,  a 
son-in-law  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  ;  The  North 
British,  by  Dr.  Hanna,  a  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  ;  while  a  son  of  James  Mill  was 
editing  The  London  and  Westminister,  So 
powerful  in  literature,  even,  is  the  hereditary 
principle !  Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago, 
The  North  British  ceased  to  be  edited  by 
Dr.  Hanna,  and  was  transferred  to  Professor 
Fraser,  its  present  conductor.    This  gentle- 
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man  is  the  son  of  an  Ai^jleshire  minister, 
was  educated  for  the  Scotch  Church  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  where  he  was  a  favorite 
student  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  whom  he  followed 
into  the  Free  Kirk  to  become  Professor  of 
Logic  in  its  metropolitan  college.  In  England 
as  well  as  in  Scotland  The  North  British 
is  said  to  be  doing  well  among  reviews,  not 
at  present  a  very  prosperous  class  of  publi- 
cations. In  politics,  its  principles  are  liberal ; 
it  recognizes  the  interest  and  importance  of 
the  new  social  theories,  without  committing 
itself  to  any  of  them.  It  acknowledges  the 
right  of  the  State  to  supervise  industrial  ar- 
rangements, and  tends  towards  the  advocacy 
of  a  general  system  of  education,  although 
its  religious  views  are  orthodox,  without, 
however,  being  sectarian.  In  addition  to  the 
contributors  already  named,  we  can  mention 
that  most  shrewd  and  hearty  observer,  Mr. 
Samuel  Laing,  the  Norway  tourist ;  Principal 
Cuningham,  and  Professors  Fleming  and  Mc- 
Dougall  of  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  Hamilton,  the 
earnest  ministerof  the  National  Scotch  Church 
in  Regent's  Square ;  Dr.  Kitto,  versed  in 
Palestme  ;  Thomas  de  Quincey,  who  has 
contributed  some  half  dozen  articles  or  so, 
among  them  a  striking  one  on  Pope;  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  the  author  of  Alton 
Locke,  whose  hand  we  recognized  mauling 
Festus- Bailey ;  and  Mr.  Anthony  Panizzi, 
the  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
writes  upon  Italian  literature  and  Italian 
affairs,  and  in  a  review  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
Nelson  Despatches,  is  said  to  have  '*  settled" 
the  question  whether  our  naval  hero  was 
right  or  wrong  in  hanging  some  Neapolitan 
prince  or  other.  Indeed  the  library  of  the 
Britbh  Museum  sends  more  than  one  con- 
tributor to  The  North  British.  Thus  Mr. 
John  Jones  latclv  explained  in  its  pages  the 
system  pursued  in  his  own  department,  and 
-there,  too,  figures  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore, 
whose  ingenious  and  subtle  essays  on  archi- 
tecture are,  we  confess,  more  to  our  taste 
than  his  poetry.  Last,  not  least,  among  the 
contributors  to  The  North  British,  is  Mr. 
David  Masson,  a  searching  and  meditative 
writer,  chiefly  on  social  topics,  yet  the  critic, 
too,  of  Wordsworth  and  Carlyle's  Latler^Day 
Pamphlets,  But  stop — we  are  forgetting 
one  of  the  cleverest  articles  that  have  been 
recently  published  in  any  review — that  on 
"The  Literary  Profession,"  which  appeared 
about  a  year  ago,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Mr. 
John  W.  Kaye,  of  whom  we  are  likely  to 
hear  more. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  designs  of  The 
North  British  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
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English  Dissenters,  but  this  was  soon  found 
to  be  impossible.  Doctrinally,  there  was  no 
great  difficulty,  but  •a  radical  difference  of 
opinion  on  ecclesiastical  polity  presented  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  The  Free  Kirk  was 
friendly  to  the  principle  of  an  Establishment, 
the  great  bugbear  of  English  Dissenters,  or 
at  least  of  English  dissenting  laymen.  Stim- 
ulated by  the  appearance  of  The  North 
British,  some  wealthy  English  Dissenters 
founded  The  British  Quarterly  Review,  the 
first  number  of  which  came  outinFebrurary, 
1845,  then,  as  now,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Vaughan.  The  Doctor  (a  man  surely 
of  more  energy  and  industry  than  parts) 
is  the  Principal  of  the  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College,  a  leader  of  the  Congrega- 
tional dissenters,  and  formerly  preached  in 
a  chapel  at  Kensington.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  patronized,  when  in  London,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  the  late  Lord 
Spencer,  and  it  may  easily  therefore  be 
supposed  that  he  makes  some  figure  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  is  a  frequent  preacher,  and 
an  orator  no  less — in  this  latter  capacitj* 
mainly  on  behalf  of  Kossuth,  Liberty,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  writes  a  great  deal 
in  his  own  review,  and  chiefly  with  the  aim 
of  diminishing  the  influence  of  such  living 
authors  of  renown  as  he  considers,  from  their 
insinuating  skepticism,  dangerous  to  the  faith 
of  the  rising  genaration.  The  more  marked 
of  his  papors  in  this  branch  are  those  on 
Theodore  Parker,  Emerson,  and  Carlyle. 
Yet  an  article  from  his  pen  in  one  of  the 
earliest  numbers  of  his  review,  entitled  "  The 
Priesthood  of  Letters,"  said  a  good  many 
things  which  were  looked  on  by  his  friends 
as  far  too  bold.  In  theological  and  biblical 
literature  he  has  had  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Davidson,  likewise  of  the  Independent  Col- 
lege. In  political  and  social  economy,  a. 
good  deal  has  been  done  by  that  strikini": 
personification  of  prosperous  mediocrity,  Mr. 
Edward  Baines,  the  editor  of  The  LeetU 
Mercury.  Mr.  Edwards,  formerly  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  now  at  the  head  of  thQ 
Manchester  Free  Library,  contributed  an.  in- 
structive paper  on  public  libraries.  And  here, 
too,  in  these  dashing  sketches  of  Macaulay, 
Carlyle,  and  Disraeli,  do  we  not  once  more 
recognize  the  hand  of  the  omnipresent  Mr. 
Lewes? 

The  same  moniii  of  the  same  year  that 
witnessed  theUrib^of  The  British  Quarterly ^ 
welcomed  to  the  light  the  first  number  of 
The  Prospective  Review,  the  organ  of  English 
Unitarianism,  as  the  other  is  of  o.'thodax 
dbsent,    Tbia  %m^\\  «xi<^  x&j^^V\cyS*s23^^^pQiAt^ 
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lication  has  been  and  is  managed  by  a  trio  of 
Lancashire  Unitarian  ministers,  the  Rev.  John 
James  Taylor  of  Manchester,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Thorn  and  Martineau  of  Liverpool.  In 
general  talent,  although  it  is  of  a  refined  rather 
than  of  a  vigorous  kind,  Mr.  Taylor  is  con- 
sidered to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  class ;  and 
certainly  none  of  his  brethem  have  produced 
a  work  displaying  as  much  acumen  as  his 
Retrospect  of  ike  Religious  Life  of  England, 
although  as  sermons  many  Unitarians  would 
rank   Mr.  Martineau's   Endeavors  after  the  \ 


Christian  Life,  higher  than  Mr.  Taylor's 
Christian  Aspects  of  Faiihand  Duty.  But 
we  must  leave  these  questions  of  precedency 
to  more  competent  judges,  and  conclude 
with  saying,  tnat  while  The  Prospective,  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  circulates  almost  ex* 
clusively  among  the  sect  of  whose  doctrines  it 
is  the  organ,  yet  it  occasionally  contains  ar- 
ticles on  neutral  topics  which,  from  their  calm 
elegance  of  style  and  discriminating  intellectu- 
ality, might  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  even 
the  most  orthodox. 
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It  is  reported  of  the  Orcadians  that  they 
hold  in  utter  contempt  a  certain  people  among 
the  Thuleans,  who  satisfy  hunger  by  eating 
limpets,  an  act  regarded  by  the  prouder  race 
as  the  last  extremity  of  human  meanness. 
The  self- exaltation  of  the  Orcadians  above 
their  cocchivorous  neighbors  may  be  paral- 
leled intellectually  by  tne  proud  disdain  with 
which  naturalists  have  looked  down  upon 
conch ologists.  Your  dry  and  prosaic  mathe- 
matician, in  his  turn,  slights  the  naturalist, 
whose  studies  he  is  apt  to  rank  among  the 
more  trifling  exercises  of  human  intellect. 
The  idle  and  self-satisfied  satirist  has  his  fling 
ul  all,  and  spins  bis  filmy  rhymes  and  pithy 
verses  in  happy  ignorance,  or  unfeigned  dis- 
like of  natural  knowledge  and  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

Yet  if  any  one  of  these  wise  men,  be  he 
Orcadian,  or  conchologist,  or  naturalist,  or 
mathematician,  or  satirist,  have  the  good 
fortune,  so  far  as  his  stomach  is  concerned, 
to  partake  of  a  feast  aldermanic,  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  of  the  temple  wherein  the 
Neo- Babylonians  annuallv  erect  a  Lord  May- 
or, and  worship  him  with  baked  offerings  of 
venison  and  steaminj^  censers  of  odorous  tur- 
tle-soup, he  shall  find  a  wiser  man  in  his 
generation  at  his  elbow;    one  who  holds 

*  An  ItUroduciian  to  Conehology,  or  ElenunU  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Molltucotis  Animals.    Bj 
Oeorge  JobnutoD,  IID.,  LL.D.     London:   J.  Van 
Vooni 


Thulean,  Oreadian,  conchologist,  mathema- 
tician, and  satirist  alike  in  contempt,  and 
makes  no  distinctioD  or  bones  between  mor- 
tals, unless  they  have  been  money-producers. 

Now,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  all  the  varioos 
kinds  of  knowledge  distinctive  of  each  of  these 
varieties  of  men  are  good,  respectable,  and 
worthy  of  mutual  esteem.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Thulean  that  there  is  nutrition  even  in 
a  limpet ;  of  the  Orcadian,  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  a  feast  of  limpets ;  of  the 
conchologist,  that  shells  are  worthy  of  exami- 
nation and  admiration ;  of  the  naturalist,  that 
there  is  a  philosophy  in  shell-fish  over  and 
above  their  jackets;  of  the  mathematician, 
that  his  own  is  among  the  profoundest 
of  sciences;  of  the  merchant,  that  money • 
making  requires  forethought,  energy,  and 
skill.  Nor  do  we  admit  the  right  of  any 
kind  of  knowledge  to  puff  itself  up  and  stamp 
upon  any  other  sort,  however  apparently 
mean.  There  are  facts  worth  knowing,  and 
a  philosophy  worth  evoking  in  all  things, 
small  and  great ;  even  in  shell-fish  and  oon- 
chologists,  two  despised  categories  of  individ- 
uals, often  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  with  more  advantage,  however,  to  the 
latter  class  than  to  the  former. 

Look  at  an  oyster.  In  what  light  does 
the  world  in  general — ^not  your  uneducated, 
stolid  world  merely,  but  your  refined,  intel- 
lectual, cultivated,  classical  world — regard 
it  ?    Simply  as  a  delicacy — as  good  to  eat. 
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The  most  devoted  of  oyster-eaters  opens 
the  creature's  shell  solely  to  swallow  the 
included  delicious  morsel,  without  contempla- 
tion or  consideration.  He  uses  it  as  a  candi- 
date for  orders  does  an  article  of  faith ;  he 
bolts  it  whole  and  without  a  question.  He 
relishes,  with  undisguised  guato,  the  good 
living  that  lies  embodied  in  a  barrel  of  Col- 
chester natives.  He  gratiSes  his  palate,  and 
satisfies  a  craving  stomach.  He  taxes  neither 
note  nor  notice  of  the  curious  intricacies  of 
its  organization  ;  he  neither  knows  nor  cares 
about  its  wisely-contrived  network  of  nerves 
and  bloodvessels.  He  clips  its  beard,  that 
wondrous  membrane  of  strange  and  curious 
mechanism  by  which  the  creature  breathes, 
as  thoughtlessly  as  he  would  shave  his  own. 
He  gulps  down  its  luscious  substance  un- 
mindful that  he  is  devouring  a  body  and 
organs,  which  all  the  science  of  man  can 
only  dissect  and  destroy,  without  a  hope  of 
being  able  either  to  recompense  or  reanimate. 
Moreover,  were  Cuvier,  or  Owen,  or  any 
other  philosopher  deeply  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  molluscous  microcosm,  to 
remonstrate  for  a  moment  against  the  canni- 
bal act  of  one  soft  body  swallowing  another 
without  understanding,  and  endeavor  to 
enlighten  our  ostreophagist,  by  dbcovering 
to  him  the  beauties  of  his  victim's  conforma- 
tion, he  would  regard  the  interruption  as  ill- 
timed  and  impertinent,  and  hold  by  his 
original  intention  of  bolting  his  oyster  with- 
out inquiry  or  investigation.  The  world  is 
mainly  made  up  of  such  ostreophagists. 
Yet  could  we  persuade  them  to  hesitate — to 
listen  for  five  minutes — we  feel  sure  that  they 
would  live  and  die  wiser  and  happier  men, 
witlu>ut  the  slightest  diminution  of  the  keen 
relish  with  which,  in  the  days  of  their  dark- 
ness, they  enjoyed  their  testaceous  prey. 

On  the  other  hand  regard  the  mere  con- 
chologist.  He  eviscerates  his  oysters  as 
earnestly  and  gloatingly  as  the  veriest 
Dando.  Nay»  worse!  he  rejects,  without 
either  inspection  or  deglutition,  the  soft  and 
tempting  substance,  and  contents  himself 
with  the  hard  and  unprofitable  shell.  He 
counts  all  its  little  waves  and  scales  and  ribs, 
without  heeding  whether  they  ever  inclosed 
a  living  body.  He  cares  not  to  know  how 
they  have  developed  with  the  creature's 
growth,  and  what  were  the  features  of  the 
incipient  germs.  His  whole  ambition  is 
centred  in  the  wish  to  possess  a  fine  example 
of  an  oyster-shell.  He  has  gained  his  in- 
glorious aim,  and,  after  one  more  gaze  at  his 
beautiful  treasure,  goes  to  rest  happily  for 
the  night,  to  dream  that  he  is  reposing  upon 


an  oyster  bed,  entirely  composed  of  choice 
unchipped  specimens,  all  shells  and  no 
insides !  Lucian  ridiculed  the  philosophers 
who  spent  their  lives  inquiring  into  the  souls 
of  oysters.  The  satirist  overshot  his  mark. 
Such  wiseacres  were  respectable  when  com- 
pared with  their  brethren,  who  care  for 
neither  an  oyster's  soul  nor  body,  but  con- 
centrate their  faculties  in  the  contemplation 
of  its  shell. 

And  yet  there  is  a  philosophy  in  oyster- 
shells  undreamed  of  by  the  mere  concho- 
logist !     A  noble  and  wondrous  philosophy 
revealing  to  us  glimpses  of  the  workings  of 
creative  power  among  the  dim  and  distant 
abysses  of  the  incalculable  past ;  speaking 
to  us  of  the  genesis  of  oyster-creatures  ere 
the  idea  of  man  occupied  the  creative  mind  ; 
giving  us  a  scale  by  which  to  measure  the 
building  up  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
such  as  the  mathematician,  and  the  natural 
philosopher,  and  the  astronomer,  all  com- 
bining, could  not  furnish ;  unfolding  for  us 
the  pages  of  the  volume  in  which  the  history 
of  our  planet,  its  convulsions  and  tranquil- 
lities,  its  revolutions   and   gradualities,   are 
inscribed  in  unmistakable  characters.     The 
letters  of  that  book  are  shaped  in  the  like- 
nesses of  extinct  and  existing  beings ;  plants 
and    animals ;    not    written    slovenly    and 
shapelessly,  but  drawn  by  a  firm  and  sure 
hand.     The  sentences  of  that  book  are  all 
consistent  and    inseparable   verses  of    one 
eternal  and  symmetrical  psalm  ;  of  a  grand 
and   harmonious  hymn,  plenarily  inspired. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Nature.     Yet  the 
letters  of  those  sublime  sentences    are  in 
great  part  despised  oyster-shells  and  similar 
relics.    The  alphabet  that  we  use  ourselves, 
could  we  read  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  an 
infant,  would   seem  bizarre,  fantastic,   and 
incomprehensible,   if   looked   upon  without 
understanding  of  its  meaning  and  purpose. 
The  great  majority  of  grown  men,  educated 
and  uneducated  alike,  are  to  the  alphabet  of 
nature  in  the  position  of  children.    To  them 
the  oyster-shell  is  a  mere  rude  and  sportive 
device.     But  teach  them  to  read  and  spell, 
to   peruse   and    study  the  great  Bible  of 
Nature,  and    that  device  becomes  a  sign 
pregnant  with  meaning.     Assuredly  there  is 
a  philosophy  in  oyster-shells. 

And  then  the  oyster  itself — the  soul  and 
body  of  the  shell— is  there  no  philosophy  in 
him  or  her  ?  For  now  we  know  that  oysters 
are  really  he  and  she,  and  that  Bishop  Sprat, 
when  he  gravely  proposed  the  study  of 
oyster  beds  aa  a  ^^i«a\\.  ^cst>5K^  ^\  ^^^»5|?!^ 
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who,  under  the  guidance  of  his  co-Bishop, 
Wilkins,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  were 
laying  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  not  so  far  wrong  when  he  dis- 
criminated between  lady  and  gentleman- 
oysters.  The  worthy  suggestor,  it  is  true, 
knew  no  better  than  to  separate  them 
according  to  the  color  of  their  beards ;  as 
great  a  fallacy  as  if,  in  these  days  of 
Bloomerism,  wc  should  propose  to  distin- 
ffoish  between  maleji  and  females  by  the 
fashion  of  their  waistcoats  or  color  of  their 
pantaloons ;  or,  before  this  last  great  innova- 
tion of  dress,  to  diagnose  between  a  digni- 
tary episcopal  and  an  ancient  dame  by  the 
comparative  length  of  their  respective  aprons. 
In  that  soft  and  gelatinous  body  lies  a  whole 
world  of  vitality  and  quiet  enjoyment. 
Somebody  has  styled  fossiliferous  rocks 
"monuments  of  the  felicity  of  past  ages." 
An  undisturbed  oyster-bed  is  a  concentration 
of  happiness  in  the  present.  Dormant 
though  the  several  creatures  there  congre- 
gated seem,  each  individual  is  leading  the 
beatified  existence  of  an  Epicurean  god. 
The  world  without — ^its  cares  and  joys,  its 
storms  and  calms,  its  passions,  evil  and  good 
— all  are  indifferent  to  the  unheeding  oyster. 
Unobservant  even  of  what  passes  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  its  whole  soul  is  concen- 
trated in  itself;  yet  not  sluggishly  and 
apathetically,  for  its  body  is  throbbing  with 
life  and  enjoyment:  The  mighty  ocean  is 
subservient  to  its  pleasures.  The  rolling 
waves  waft  fresh  and  choice  food  within  its 
reach,  and  the  flow  of  the  current  feeds  it 
without  requiring  an  effort.  Each  atom  of 
water  that  comes  in  contact  with  its  delicate 
mils  evolves  its  imprisoned  air  to  freshen  and 
mvigorate  the  creature's  pellucid  blood. 
Invisible  to  human  eye,  unless  aided  by  the 
wonderful  inventions  of  human  science, 
countless  millions  of  vibrating  cilia  are 
moving  incessantly  with  synchronic  beat  on 
every  fibre  of  each  fringing  leaflet.  Well 
might  old  Leeuwenhoek  exclaim,  when  he 
looked  through  his  microscope  at  the  beard 
of  a  shell-fish,  "  The  motion  I  saw  in  the 
small  component  parts  of  it  were  so  incredibly 
great,  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
spectacle ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  mind  of  man 
to  conceive  all  the  motions  which  I  beheld 
within  the  compass  of  a  grain  of  sand." 
And  yet  the  Dutch  naturalist,  unaided  by  the 
finer  instruments  of  our  time,  beheld  but  a 
dim  and  misty  indication  of  the  exquisite 
ciliary  apparatus  by  which  these  motions  are 
effected.  How  strange  to  reflect  that  all 
eltjg  elaborate  and  fnimitable  contrivance  has 


been  devised  for  the  well-beioff  of  a  despised 
shell-fish  I  Nor  is  it  merely  m  the  workmg 
members  of  the  creature  that  we  find  its 
wonders  comprised.  There  are  portions  of 
its  frame  which  seem  to  serve  no  essential 
purpose  in  its  economy;  which  might  be 
omitted  without  disturbmg  the  course  of  its 
daily  duties,  and  yet  so  constant  in  their 
presence  and  position  that  we  cannot  doubt 
their  having  had  their  places  in  the  original 
plan  according  to  which  the  organization  of 
the  mollusk  was  first  put  togemer.  These 
are  symbols  of  organs  to  be  developed  in 
creatures  higher  in  the  scale  of  being ;  anti- 
types, it  may  be,  of  limbs,  and  anticipations 
of  undeveloped  senses.  These  are  the  first 
draughts  of  parts  to  be  made  out  in  their 
details  elsewhere ;  serving,  however,  an  end 
by  their  presence,  for  they  are  badges  of 
relationship  and  affinity  between  one  creature 
and  another.  In  them  the  oyster-eater  and 
the  oyster  may  find  some  common  bond  of 
sympathy  and  distant  cousinhood.  Had  the 
disputatious  and  needle-witted  schoolmen 
known  of  these  mysteries  of  vitality,  how 
vainly  subtle  would  have  been  their  specu- 
lations concerning  the  solution  of  such 
enigmas  ? 

But  the  life  of  a  shell-fish  is  not  one  of 
unvarying  rest.  Observe  the  phases  of  an 
individual  oyster  from  the  moment  of  its 
earliest  embryo-life,  independent  of  maternal 
ties,  to  the  consummation  of  its  destiny  when 
the  knife  of  fate  shall  sever  its  muscular 
cords  and  doom  it  to  entombment  in  a  living 
sepulchre.  How  starts  it  forth  into  the 
world  of  waters?  Not,  as  unenlightened 
people  believe,  in  the  shape  of  a  minute, 
bivalvcd,  protected,  grave,  fixed,  and  steady 
oysterling.  No ;  it  enters  upon  its  career  all 
life  and  motion,  flitting  about  in  the  sea  as 
gaily  and  lightly  as  a  butterfly  or  a  swallow 
skims  through  the  air.  Its  first  appearance 
is  as  a  microscopic  oyster-cherub,  with  wing- 
like lobes  flanking  a  mouth  and  shoulders, 
unincumbered  with  inferior  crural  prolonga- 
tions. It  passes  through  a  joyous  and 
vivacious  juvenility,  skipping  up  and  down 
as  if  in  mockery  of  its  heavy  and  immovable 
parents.  It  voyages  from  oyster-bed  to 
oyster-bed,  and,  if  in  luck,  so  as  to  escape 
the  watchful  voracity  of  the  thousand 
enemies  that  He  in  wait  or  prowl  about  to 
prey  upon  youth  and  inexperience,  at  length 
having  sown  its  wild  oats,  settles  down  into 
a  steady,  solid,  domestic  oyster.  It  becomes 
the  parent  of  fresh  broods  of  oyster-cherubs. 
As  such  it  would  live  and  die,  leaving  its 
shell,  thickened  through  old  age,  to  serve  as 
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its  monument  throughout  all  time ;  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  construction  of  a  fresh 
geological  epoch,  and  a  new  layer  of. the 
earth^  crust,  were  it  not  for  the  gluttony  of 
man,  who,  rending  this  sober  citizen  of  the 
sea  from  his  native  bed,  carries  him  unresist- 
ing to  busy  cities  and  the  hum.  of  crowds. 
If  a  handsome,  well-shaped,  and  well- 
flavored  oyster,  he  is  introduced  to  the 
palaces  of  the  rich  and  noble,  like  a  wit,  or 
a  philosopher,  or  a  poet,  to  give  additional 
relish  to  their  sumptuous  feasts.  If  a  sturdy, 
thick-backed,  strong- tasted  individual,  fate 
consigns  him  to  the  capacious  tub  of  the 
street  fishmonger,  from  whence,  dosed  wilh 
coarse  black  pepper  and  pungent  vinegar, 
embalmed  partly  afler  the  fashion  of  an 
I^ptian  king,  he  is  transferred  to  the 
hungry  stomach  of  a  costermonger,  or 
becomes  the  luxurious  repast  of  a  successful 
pickpocket. 

Were  it  not  that  pains  are  taken  to  rear 
and  cherish  oyster-broods,  the  incessant  war 
waffed  by  the  human  race  against  this 
highly- esteemed  but  much-persecuted  mol- 
Ittsk  would  have  gone  far  to  extirpate  the 
species  long  before  now.  It  must  have  been 
a  natural  instinct  that  prompted  the  first 
oyster-eater  to  make  his  great  experiment. 
"Animal  est  aspectu  et  horridura  et 
nauseosum,"  truly  observed  Lentilius,  "  sive 
ad  spectes  in  sua  concha  clausnm,  sive 
apertum,  ut  audax  fuisse  credi  queat,  qui 
primum  ea  labris  admovit."  Once,  however, 
the  luscious  morsel  had  been  tasted,  the 
horrid  and  nauseous  aspect  of  the  animal 
was  forgotten.  Epicures  soon  learned  to 
discriminate  between  the  various  qualities  of 
this  submarine  delicacy,  as  well  as  of  other 
edible  shell- fish,  and  to  prefer  those  that 
came  from  some  localities  over  others. 

**  non  omne  mare  est  generose  fertile 

tests. 
Morice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris : 
Odtrea  Circeiis.    Miseno  oriuntur  echini ; 
Reetinibus  patulis  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum." 

Thus  minutely  did  Horace  lay  down  the  law 
respecting  the  proper  places  from  which  each 
favored  mollusk  should  be  procured.  In  the 
matter  of  oysters,  however,  the  Circaean  ex- 
amples could  never  have  equalled  our  own 
natives,  and  the  ancient  Romans  deserve  the 
warmest  commendation  for  the  justness  of 
their  tnste  in  appreciating  our  British  abori- 
gines, the  recognition  of  whose  excellence, 
after  carriage  to  Italy  before  the  days  of 
steam  and  railroads,  was  the  greatest  compli- 


ment ever  paid  to  a  shell-fish.  The  epicure 
of  whom  Juvenal  reports — 

"  Circsis  nata  forent,  an 
Lucrinom  ad  saxum,  Rutupinove  edita  fundo 
Ostrea,  callebat  prime  deprendere  morsu," 

deserved  to  be  once  more  called  into  life  and 
being,  and  permitted  to  spend  one  delicious 
hour  amid  the  newly-dredged  natives,  culti- 
vated and  civilized,  after  centuries  of  experi- 
ence, to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  in 
a  London  oyster-cellar. 

The  consumption  of  oysters  in  London 
alone  is  indeed  enormous.  During  the  sea- 
son of  1848-40,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  bushels  of  oysters  were  sold  in  our 
metropolis.  A  million  and  a  half  of  these 
shell-fish  are  consumed  during  each  season 
in  Edinburgh,  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  a  day.  Fifty- 
two  millions  were  taken  from  the  French 
channel  banks  during  the  course  of  the  year 
1828,  and  now  the  number  annually  dredged 
is  probably  considerably  greater,  since  the 
facilities  of  transport  by  rail  greatly  increase 
the  inland  consumption  of  those  as  of  other 
marine  luxuries.  French  naturalists  report 
that  before  an  oyster  is  qualified  to  appear  in 
Paris,  he  must  undergo  a  course  of  education 
in  discretion.  For  the  artificial  oyster-beds 
on  the  French  coast,  where  the  animals  are 
stored  to  be  carried  away  as  required,  are 
constructed  between  tide  marks,  and  their 
denizens,  accustomed  to  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  beneath  the  water, 
open  their  valves  and  gape  when  so  situated, 
but  close  them  firmly  when  they  are  exposed 
by  the  recession  of  the  tide.  Habituated  to 
these  alternations  of  immersion  and  exposure, 
the  practice  of  opening  and  closing  their 
valves  at  regular  intervaliB  becomes  natural  to 
them,  and  would  be  persisted  in  to  their  cer- 
tain destruction,  on  their  arrival  in  Paris, 
were  they  not  ingeniously  trained  so  as  to 
avert  the'evil.  Each  batch  of  oysters  intend- 
ed to  make  the  journey  to  the  capital  is  sub- 
jected to  a  preliminary  exercise  in  keeping 
the  shell  closed  at  other  hours  than  when 
the  tide  is  out,  until  at  length  the  shell*  fish 
have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so  whenever  they  are  uncovered 
by  sea-water.  Thus  they  are  enabled  to 
enter  the  metropolis  of  France  as  polished 
oysters  ought  to  do,  not  gaping  like  astound- 
ed rustics.  We  would  not  stake  either  our 
own  or  Dr.  Johnson's  authority  on  this  con- 
chologrical  anecdote,  which  we  offer  with  the 
preceding  st&tAaUca  ^>a«&^  ^^  ^wwas.^  ^^ 
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supplementary  to  his  interesting  dissertation 
on  oyster- fisheries.  We  have  it,  however, 
from  some  of  the  best-quahfied  informants 
in  France.  In  consequence  of  the  continu- 
ally-increasing consumption  of  oysters,  the 
comparatively  small  number  and  extent  of 
well-managed  artificial  oyster  grounds,  the 
waste  and  neglect  of  the  dredgers  upon 
those  which  are  natural,  and  the  limited  lo- 
calities in  which  oysters  are  found  thriving 
indigenously  in  any  considerable  quantity,  we 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
supply  will  be  greatly  decreased,  and  when 
this  cherished  luxury  will  necessarily  rise  in 
price  until  it  may  no  longer,  as  now,  find  a 
place  among  the  delicacies  of  the  poor  man's 
table.  The  law  has  done  its  best  to  preserve 
them,  and  Parliament  has  more  than  once 
legislated  about  oysters.  With  proper  care 
a  plentiful  supply  might  doubtless  be  kept 
up,  but  they  have  many  foes  and  devourers 
besides  man.  Starfishes,  with  greedy  fin- 
gers, poke  them  out  of  their  shells  when  in- 
cautiously yawning,  and  whelks  assail  them 
from  above,  perseveringly  drilling  a  hole 
through  and  through  their  upper  valves. 
Fortunately  man  at  least  does  not  carry 
them  away  from  their  homes  until  they  have 
attained  their  maturity.  A  London  oyster- 
man  can  tell  the  ages  of  his  flock  to  a  nicety. 
They  are  in  perfection  when  from  five  to 
seven  years  old.  The  age  of  an  oyster  is 
not  to  be  found  out  by  looking  into  its  mouth ; 
it  bears  its  years  upon  its  back.  Everybody 
who  has  handled  an  oyster-shell  must  have 
observed  that  it  seemed  as  if  composed  of 
successive  layers  or  plates  overlapping  each 
other.  These  are  technically  termed  "shoots," 
and  each  of  them  marks  a  year's  growth,  so 
that,  by  counting  them,  we  can  determine 
at  a  glance  the  year  when  the  creature 
came  into  the  world.  Up  to  the  epoch  of 
its  maturity  the  shoots  are  regular  and  suc- 
cessive, but  after  that  time  they  become  ir- 
regular, and  are  piled  one  over  the  other,  so 
that  the  shell  becomes  more  and  more  thick- 
ened and  bulky.  Judging  from  the  great 
thickness  to  which  some  oyster-shells  have 
attained,  this  mollusk  is  capable,  if  left  to  its 
natural  changes  and  unmolested,  of  attaining 
a  patriarchal  longevity.  Among  fossil  oysters 
specimens  are  found  occasionally  of  enor- 
mous thickness;  and  the  amount  of  time 
that  has  passed  between  the  deposition  of 
the  bed  of  rock  in  which  such  an  example 
occurs,  and  that  which  overlies  it,  might  be 
calculated  from  careful  observation  of  the 
shape  and  number  of  layers  of  calcareous 
matter  composing  an   extinct  oyster-shell. 


In  ^ome  ancient  formations  stratum  above 
stratum  of  extinguished  oysters  may  be  seen, 
each  bed  consisting  of  full-grown  and  aged 
individuals.  Happy  broods  these  pre- Adam- 
ite congregations  must  have  been,  bom  in  an 
epoch  when  epicures  were  as  yet  unthougbt 
of,  when  neither  Sweeting  nor  Lynn  had 
come  into  existence,  and  when  there  were  no 
workers  in  iron  to  fabricate  oyster-knives! 
Geology,  with  all  its  wonders,  makes  known 
to  us  scarcely  one  more  mysterious  or  inex- 
plicable than  the  creation  of  oysters  long  be- 
fore oyster-eaters  and  the  formation  of  oystier- . 
banks — ages  before  dredgers  !  What  a  la- 
mentable heap  of  good  nourishment  must 
have  been  wasted  during  the  primaeval 
epochs !  When  we  meditate  upon  this  aw- 
ful fact,  can  we  be  surprised  that  bishops 
will  not  believe  in  them,  and,  rather  than  as- 
sent to  the  possibility  of  so  much  good  living 
having  been  created  to  no  purpose,  hold  faith 
with  Mattioli  and  Fallopio,  who  maintained 
fossils  to  be  the  fermentations  of  a  materia 
pinguis  ;  or  Mercati,  who  saw  in  them  stones 
bewitched  by  stars ;  or  Olivi,  who  described 
them  as  the  "  sports  of  nature ; "  or  Dr. 
Plot,  who  derived  them  from  a  latent  plastio 
virtue  ? 

A  collection  of  shells  is  a  beautiful  and 
surprising  sight :  beautiful,  since  more  exqui- 
site examples  of  elegance  of  form  and  bril- 
liancy of  color  cannot  be  found  through  the 
wide  range  of  natural  objects,  whether  or- 
ganized or  inorganized  ;  surprising,  when  we 
consider  that  all  these  durable  relics  were 
constructed  by  soft  and  fragile  animals, 
among  the  most  perishable  of  living  crea- 
tures. Still  more  surprising  is  such  an  as- 
semblage when  wo  reflect  upon  the  endless 
variation  of  pattern  and  sculpture  which  it 
displays,  for  there  are  known  to  naturalists 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  perfectly  distinct 
kinds  of  shells,  each  presenting  some  pecu- 
liarity of  contour  or  ornament,  distinguishing 
it  from  every  other  sort.  Then,  again,  whilst 
multitudes  of  species  present  constant  and 
invariable  features,  others,  as  numerous,  *are 
capable  of  changing  their  dress  so  capri- 
ciously that  scarcely  two  individuals  can  be 
found  exactly  alike.  Some,  too,  obey  in  tho 
coiling  of  their  whorls  the  most  exact  geo- 
metrical rules,  whilst  others  are  twisted  and 
twirled  into  fantastic  likenesses  of  cornuco- 
piae  and  trumpets,  without  regard  to  sym- 
metry or  direction.  Yet  every  one  of  the 
fifteen  thousand  and  more  kinds  has  a  rule 
of  its  own,  a  law  which  every  individual  of 
each  kind  through  all  its  generations  itopU- 
cilly  obeys.'    Thus  there  is  a  liberty  to  vary 
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^ven  to  some,  ^vhilst  others  are  rigidly  bound 
by  immutable  rules  of  the  utmost  simplicity ; 
but  to  none  is  allowed  the  license  to  depart, 
unless  in  the  exceptional  case  of  useless  and 
abnormal  monstrosities,  from  the  law  of  its 
specific  organization.  The  researches  of  the 
naturalist  have  made  him  conversant  not 
merely  with  the  fact  of  these  myriads  of 
modifications  of  the  type  of  the  molluscous 
shell,  but  also  with  the  laws  obeyed  by  whole 
groups  of  forms,  and  the  principles  which 
may  be  evoked  from  the  careful  and  minute 
study  of  species  and  genus.  Thus  a  science 
arises  out  of  the  knowledge  of  conchological 
details,  and  truths  are  elicited  which  bear  im- 
portantly upon  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  of 
life  and  being  throughout  organized  nature. 
The  formation  of  the  shell  itself  is  but  an 
example  of  a  process  at  work  equally  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  A  shell, 
whether  simple  or  complicated  in  contour  or 
color,  is  the  aggregate  result  of  the  func- 
tional operations  of  numberless  minute  mem- 
branous cells,  the  largest  of  which  does  not 
exceed  one-hundreth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  less  than 
one  two- thousandth  of  an  inch.  In  the 
cavities  of  these  microscopic  chambers  is  de- 
posited the  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  gives  compactness  to  the  beautiful 
dwelling-house,  or  rather  coat  of  mail,  that 
protects  the  tender  mollusk.  How  astonish- 
ing is  the  reflection  that  myriads  of  exactly 
similar  and  exceedingly  minute  organs  should 
so  work  in  combination  that  the  result  of 
their  labors  should  present  an  edifice  rival- 
ling, nay,  exceeding,  in  complexity  yet  order 
of  details  and  perfection  of  elaborate  finish, 
the  finest  palaces  ever  constructed  by  man  ! 
Throughout  nature  we  find  the  same  compli- 
cated results  attained  by  the  same  simple 
mechanism.  The  flower  of  the  field,  the 
shell  of  the  sea,  the  bird  of  the  air,  the  beast 
of  the  forest,  and  man  himself,  are  all  so 
many  cell- constructions,  wings  of  the  one 
wonderful  animated  edifice,  whose  masons 
we  may  behold  through  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments of  human  construction,  but  whose  ar- 
chitect is  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  science 
to  comprehend.  Everywhere  the  naturalist 
discovers  the  hand-prints  of  an  omniscient 
Designer,  but  must  humbly  content  himself 
with  endeavoring  to  develop  the  unity  and 
benevolence  of  the  design. 

The  mollusk  in  building  up  its  house  does 
not  always  labor  for  itself  alone.  The  bril- 
liant lustre  and  gleaming  iridescence  of  its 
shelly  envelope  are  not  alwa^rs  destined  to 
rtmain  hidden  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  or  im- 


mured within  mountains  of  rock.    The  paint- 
ed savage  appreciates  its  pearly  charms,  and 

)lunges  beneath  the  waves  to  seek  the  living 
^  oints  of  his  simple  necklaces  and  armlets,  or 

o  supply  his  civilized  brother  with  highlj- 
prized  materials  for  more  elaborate  orna- 
ments. 

Mother-of-pearl,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  na- 
creous portion  of  the  shells  of  certain  mol« 
lusks  belonging  to  very  different  orders.  Its 
charming  coloring  is  not  due  to  pigments, 
but  caused  by  the  arrangements  of  the  layers 
of  membrane  and  solid  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  nacreous  shells  which  fur- 
nish it  are  now  sought  for  greedily  wherever 
they  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  form  articles  of  considerable  import. 
From  our  own  seas,  or  rather  from  the  sea 
around  the  Channel  Isles,  we  procure  the 
Haliotb  or  Sea-ear  to  use  it  in  the  decorations 
of  papier-mach^  work,  and  other  and  larger 
kinds  of  the  same  curious  genus  are  brought 
from  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  the  same  purpose.  They  furnish 
the  deep-colored  and  richcr-hued  dark  green 
and  purple  mother-of-pearl ;  the  brighter 
and  paler  kinds  are  derived  from  the  snells 
of  the  pearl-oysters,  almost  all  inhabitants  of 
tropical  regions.  The  nacre  of  pearls  them- 
selves is  identical  with  the  substance  of  these 
shells.  These  jewels  of  animal  origin,  so 
highly  prized  for  their  chaste  beauty,  are 
only  the  rejected  or  superabundant  secretions 
of  a  shell-fish,  consisting  of  concentrically- 
disposed  layers  of  animal  matter  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  In  most  instances  they  are 
consequences  of  the  attempts  of  irritated  and 
uneasy  mollusks  to  make  the  best  of  an  un- 
avoidable evil ;  for,  rendered  uncomfortable, 
their  peace  of  mind  and  ease  of  body  de- 
stroyed by  some  intruding  and  extraneous 
substance — a  grain  of  sand,  perchance,  or 
atom  of  splintered  shell — the  creature  in- 
closes its  torturing  annoyance  in  a  smooth- 
coated  sphere  of  gem-like  beauty.  Would 
that  we  bipeds  could  treat  our  troubles  so 
philosophically,  and  convert  our  secret  can- 
kers into  sparkling  treasures  1  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  earlier  naturalists  as- 
cribed the  production  of  pearls  to  other 
causes  than  the  true  one,  believi?ig  them  to 
be  congealed  and  petrified  dew  or  rain  drops 
falling  from  heaven  into  the  cavities  of  gaping 
shell-fish,  thereby  supplying  the  poets  with 
a  suggestive  hypothesis,  out  of  wnich  many 
a  beautiful  verse  and  quaint  conceit  has 
sprung.  There  is,  indeed,  a  version  of  mala- 
cology peculiar  now  to  the  poets,  but  origin- 
ally derived  from  the  {a.w^\l>ai  ^\«jftss^^  ^\ 
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unobservant  zoologists,  or  their  credalous 
acceptance  of  the  narratives  of  superstitious 
fishermen  and  exaggerating  travellers.     To 
it  belongs  such  pretty  but  imaginary  actions 
as  the  voyages  of  the  nautilus,  floating  with 
outspread   sails  and  paddling  oars  on  the 
surface  of  unruffled  seas,  the  terrestrial  ex- 
peditions of  the  cuttlefish,  and  the  dew-drop 
theory  of  pearls.     Long  after  such  errors 
have  been  investigated  and  exposed,  and  con- 
sequently expunged  from  the  text- books  of 
scientific   students,  they  retain  a  tenacious 
hold  of  more  popular  treatises,  and  keep 
their  accustomed  place  in  the  compilations 
put  into  the  hands  of  children.     Indeed  a 
general  revision  of  all  the  pretended  facts  of 
science,  stereotyped  as   it  were  in  school- 
books,  is  becoming  more  and  more  desirable 
every  day. 

Excellent  and  estimable  as  many  shell-fish 
are,  a  few  partake  of  a  reputation  by  no 
means  creditable.  There  are  among  them 
creatures  exceedingly  obnoxious — poisoners 
and  sickeners.  Mussels,  above  all,  have  U 
bad  name,  yet  the  quantities  of  them  brought 
to  the  London  market  and  purchased  as  treats 
by  the  poor  (for  the  richer  classes  despise 
them)  are  very  great.  In  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  about  400  bushels  of  mussels,  that  is, 
about  400,000  individual  animals,  are  used 
as  food  in  the  course  of  the  year.*  A  state- 
ment has  lately  gone  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that,  during  the  two 
months  ending  in  November  last,  no  fewer 
than  330  tons  of  mussels  have  been  sent  by 
rail  from  Conway  to  Manchester,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opening  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Railway.  These  were  brought  in 
bags,  of  which  sixteen  went  to  a  ton,  and 
each  bag  was  sold  at  from  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  to  two  shillings.  Yet  on  many 
parts  of  our  coast  the  mussels  remain  un- 
gathered,  for  the  people  believe  them  noxious, 
and  every  now  and  then  the  doctors  register 
in  the  sanguinary  periodicals  devoted  to  their 
profession,  authentic  cases  of  poisoning  by 
these  shell- fish.  Yet  the  number  of  persons 
killed  or  wounded  by  this  virulent  though 
savory  mollusk  is  but  small ;  almost  minute 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  mussel- 
eaters.  One  man  "  musselled,"  however, 
makes  more  noise  in  the  world  than  a  million 
unharmed ;  just  as.  the  fate  of  a  single  victim 
of  a  railway  accident  overpowers  all  our  re- 
collections of  the  myriads  who  travel  safely 
every  day.  Like  railways,  too,  mussels  some- 
times upset  people  in  batches.     In  1827  the 
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town  of  Leith  was. thrown  into  commotion 
and  fearfully  frightened,  id  consequence  of 
the  hostile  proceedings  of  a  number  of  thesd 
fish-in-armor,  who,  after  having  for  muny 
years    conductecl    themselves    quietly    and 
digestibly  in  the  stomachs  of  their  devourers, 
suddenly  waxed  rebellious,  and  were  declared 
to  have  insidiously  poisoned  many  hundreds 
of  human  beings,  though,  as  with  great  bat- 
tles, the  number  of  the  fallen  was  wickedly 
exaggerated,  very  few  really  having  bean 
killed,  and  no  more  than  two  score  wounded* 
The  victims  of  these  attacks  are  thrown  into 
convulsions ;  often  partially  paralyzed  ;  their 
skins,   in   many  instances,  become   covered 
with  nettle-rash.  Why  such  symptoms  should 
supervene  has  sadly  puzzled  physicians.     No 
rule  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  made  out ;  so 
that  if  a  man  will  eat  musseb  be  must  just 
trust  to  his  stars.    The  chances  of  safety  are  a 
million  to  one  in  his  favor.     A  restless  night 
and  hideous  dreams  are  Ukely  to  be  the  worst 
results  of  his  indiscretion.   Ihere  is  a  bivalve 
shell-fish  called  Anomia,  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing a  hole  near  the  beak  of  its  under-valve, 
through  which  a  fleshy  plug  is  protruded  to 
serve  as  a  cable  and  moor  it  to  the  rock.    It 
strikingly  resembles  an  oyster,  and  when  of 
ample  size  has  been  treated  as  such,  and 
eaten.    Its  pungent  flavor  tickles  the  pnlate ; 
but  if  once  tasted  it  should  be  immediately 
rejected,  since  this  oyster,  peppered  by  na- 
ture, is  exceedingly  pernicious,  and  apt  to 
produce  very  ugly  symptoms  in  its  consumers. 
In  it  we  have  an  instance  of  a  mollusk  reputed 
harmless  bein^  in  reality  dangerous.      Evil 
qualities  are,  nowever,  more  frequently  as- 
signed to  animals  unjustly.     An  example  of 
this  we  find  in  the  sea-iiare  or  Aplysia,  which 
from  very  ancient  times  has  been  held  in  bad 
repute  as  a  malignant.     The  ancient  Romans 
regarded  this  sea-sluff  with  exceeding  hor- 
ror, and  believed  that  its  aspect  alone  caused 
sickness,  nay,  death  itself,  sometimes,  in  its 
beholders.     Pregnant  women  were  broiu^ht 
0    bed  before  their  lime,  if  unluckily  t£ey 
caught  sight  of  this  ill-omened  creature.  Ita 
scent  was  said  to  infect  the  air.     The  fool- 
hardy meddler  who  handled  it,  swelled  and 
possibly  burst  in  consequence ;  at  any  rate 
his  hair  fell  from  his  head  and  chin.     Subtle 
poisons  were  concocted  from  its  slimy  corpse. 
With  these  Locusta  drenched  to  death  the 
enemies  of  Nero,  and  prepared  a  like  bev- 
erage for  the  crazy  tyrant  himself,  but  his 
stomach  could  not  muster  resolution  to  re* 
ceive  the  odious  draught.      An  inquisitive 
virtuoso  could  not  marry  a  rich  widow  in 
those  days  without  having  the  sea-hare  Bum- 
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mooed  as  a  witness  against  him :  Apaleias, 
having  done  so,  was  accused  of  magic ;  a 
very  strong  proof  against  him  being  his  em- 
ployment of  fishermen  lo  procure  Aplysiae 
tor  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  curiosity  by 
a  careful  examination  cs  them.  The  poison 
itself  was  reputed  subtle  and  peculiar  in  its 
action,  killing  very  slowly  and  deliberately, 
not  absolutely  destroying  life  until  after  as 
many  days  as  the  sea-hare  itself  had  lived 
after  having  been  taken  out  of  the  sea.  Its 
employment,  however,  was  not  safe  to  those 
who  used  it,  for  it  betrayed  its  presence  by 
too  many  peculiar  symptoms  in  the  human 
sufferer,  who  gave  out  an  odor  from  his  body 
similar  to  that  attributed  to  the  moUusk. 
Even  in  these  enlightened  days,  fishermen 
all  over  the  world — Britons  and  Italians, 
M^ys  and  Polynesians,  devoutly  believe  in 
the  evil  qualities  of  this  sea- slug.  How 
strange  that  so  prevalent,  so  far-extending  a 
superstition  should  be  absolutely  groundless ! 
Ail  modern  naturalists  of  reputation  who 
have  examined  the  sea-hare  about  its  poison- 
ous qualities,  have  agreed  to  pronounce  it 
fuiltless  of  the  crimes  laid  to  its  charge, 
his  bete  noire  of  fishermen  and  compilers  is 
a  pretty,  harmless,  quiet,  inoffensive  creature, 
crawling  among  the  rainbow -colored  sea- 
weeds that  fringe  most  rocky  shores  just 
beneath  low- water  mark ;  sporting  with  Do- 
ris and  Antiopa,  and  other  graceful  nymphs 
of  the  briny  waters,  who  m  these  prosaic 
times  reveal  themselves  to  men  in  the  dimin- 
ished shapes  of  delicately-robed  mollusks. 
The  Aplysia  might  stand  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  thousand  similar  vulgar  errors. 
Erroneous  fancies  about  the  qualities  of 
animals  and  plants  are  elements  of  popular 
belief.  Often,  as  in  the  instance  we  have 
just  been  recording,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  trace  even  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for 
the  popular  notion.  Fictions  of  this  kind 
have  an  astonishing  vitality,  and  survive  in 
defiance  of  general  intellectual  progress. 
They  are  changeable  and  pertinacious  as 
some  of  those  surprising  creatures  which  the 
microscope  brings  within  the  compass  of  our 
ocular  ken — now  contracted  into  an  almost 
inconceivable  point,  now  swelling  into  sizea- 
ble masses  ;  round  one  moment,  square  the 
next ;  shooling  out  limbs  at  pleasure,  and 
retracting  them  as  rapidly  ;  capable  of  dis- 
appearing for  a  season,  and  on  the  return  of 
favoring  conditions,  becoming  as  vivacious 
and  astonishing  as  before.  So  very  few  per- 
sons have  acquired  in  the  course  of  their 
education  even  the  rudiments  of  natural 
history  science,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 


to  ai^e  with,  still  more  to  convince  them, 
about  the  erroneousness  of  their  baseless 
superstition  respecting  animals  and  plants. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  appeal  to  the 
experience  either  of  themselves,  or  of-  some 
equally  ill-informed  friends,  on  whose  judg- 
ment they  place  confidence.  It  is  not  merely 
the  uneducated  or  partially  educated  who  sin 
in  this  foolish  way ;  scholars  and  mathema- 
ticians are  as  prone  to  be  confident  in  their 
capacity  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  mat- 
ters requiring  a  peculiar  training  and  study 
ere  they  can  be  correctly  observed,  as  peas- 
ants and  fishermen.  The  evil  will  not  be 
remedied  until  training  in  the  methods  of 
observation,  and  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
natural  history,  form  part  of  the  necessary 
education  of  youth.  None  but  a  naturalist 
can  conceive  the  astounding  folly  of  the'  pre- 
vailing ignorance  about  even  the  commonest 
biological  phenomena. 

There  is,  however,  a  mollusk,  the  work- 
er of  ten  times  more  mischief  to  mankind 
than  ever  the  sea-hare  was  accused  of 
doing,  savagely  as  that  poor  innocent  has 
been  slandered.  The  shipworm  or  tere- 
do is  a  bivalve  shell-fish,  which,  as  if  in 
revenge  for  the  unceasing  war  waged  by 
mankind  against  its  near  relntive  the  oyster, 
seems  to  have  registered  a  vow  to  extinguish 
the  vitality  of  as  many  human  beings  as  lies 
within  its  power.  That  power,  though  exer- 
cised by  an  insignificant  shell-fish,  is  a  pro- 
digious one,  for  ever  since  mankind  turned 
attention  to  nautical  affairs  and  went  to 
sea  in  ships,  the  teredo  has  unceasingly 
endeavored,  unfortunately  wi(h  too  much 
success,  to  sink  their  marine  conveyances. 
Nor  have  vessels  alone  been  the  object  of 
its  attacks,  for  many  a  goodly  landing  pier 
has  it  riddled  into  shreds,  not  to  speak  of 
bolder  attempts,  such  as  the  endeavor  to 
swamp  Holland  by  destroying  the  piles  of 
her  embankments. 

The  shipworm  is  the  only  mollusk  that  has 
ever  succeeded  in  frightening  politicians,  and 
more  than  once  it  has  alarmed  them  effective- 
ly. A  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  indeed, 
all  Europe  believed  that  the  United  Provinces 
were  doomed  to  destruction,  and  that  the 
teredo  was  sent  by  the  Deity  to  pull  down 
the  growing  arrogance  of  the  Hollanders. 
"  Quantum  nobis  injicere  terrorem  valuit," 
wrote  Sellius,  a  politician  who  suddenly  be- 
came a  zoologist,  and  a  good  one  too,  under 
the  influence  of  the  general  alarm,  "  quum 
primum  nostros  nefario  ausu  muros  conscen- 
deret,  exilis  bestiolal  quanta  fuit  omnium, 
quamque   universalis  oooatAtWAAi^  V.  o^aao^s^s^ 
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pavor  !  qaem  nee  homo  homini,  qui  sibi  max- 
ime  alias  ab  invicem  timent,  incutere  similem, 
nee  armatissimi  hostium  imminentes  ezercitus 
ezcitare  majorem  quirent."  In  our  own 
country,  although  we  undergo  no  danger  of 
being  suddenly  submerged,  as  our  Dutch 
neighbors  might  be,  we  have  suffered  seri- 
ously in  our  dockyards  and  harbors  by  the 
operations  of  the  shipworm,  to  which  the 
soundest  and  hardest  oak  offers  no  impedi- 
ment. As  a  defence  against  it,  the  under- 
water portion  of  woodwork  in  dockyards  has 
been  studded  with  broad-headed  iron  nails. 
Like  most  raollusks,  the  teredo,  though  fixed 
when  adult,  is  free  in  its  young  state,  and 
consequently  enabled  to  migrate  and  attach 
itself  wherever  mischief  can  be  done  by  it. 
Thus  ships  at  sea  are  attacked,  and  no  wood 
has  yet  been  found  capable  of  defying  its 
efforts.  £ven  teak  and  sissoo  woods,  hard  as 
they  are,  dissolve  before  it  with  rapidity  ; 
and  though  the  chemical  process  of  kyanizing 
timber  successfully  defeats  the  ravages  of 
time,  it  fails  before  the  voracity  of  the  teredo. 
By  a  remarkable  instinct,  the  ship  worm  tun- 
nels in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
whatever  be  its  position,  and  thus  succeeds 
in  its  purpose  with  destructive  rapidity.  The 
tube  with  which  it  lines  its  bore  is  sometimes 
nearly  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  it  is 
not  always  straight,  for  if  the  creature  meets 
an  impediment  sufficiently  hard  to  defy  its 
power,  it  takes  a  circuitous  course,  and  thus 
gets  round  the  obstacle.  In  like  manner  it 
avoids  any  interference  with  its  fellow-ship- 
worms,  windipg  round  them  in  such  a  way, 
that  at  length  a  piece  of  wood  attacked  by 
many  teredos  becomes  transformed  into  a  knot 
of  calcareous  tubes.  The  tube  is  not  the 
true  shell  of  this  dreaded  mollusk.  That 
body  is  to  be  sought  for  at  its  innermost 
extremity.  It  consists  of  two  very  small 
curved  valves,  united  at  their  beaks,  and  beau- 
tifully sculptured  on  their  surfaces.  The 
pipe  or  tube  is  a  limewalled  shaft,  intended 
to  keep  up  a  communication  between  the 
animal  and  the  watery  element  necessary  for 
its  existence,  and  to  protect  the  soft  body 
and  long  fleshy  siphons  of  the  creature.  How 
the  cavity  in  which  it  lives  is  excavated  is 
still  a  matter  of  discussion  among  naturalists. 
There  are  many  shell-fish  endowed  with  the 
instinct  to  burrow  into  wood  or  clay,  or  even 
hard  stone ;  and  it  is  not  yet  certaui  whether 
they  do  so  by  mechanical  or  by  chemical 
agencies,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  actions 
01  an  auger  and  a  solvent.  Many  sea  snails, 
as  well  as  bivalve  shell-fish,  have  the  power 
to  perforate  solid  substances ;  and  some  of 


the  predacious  kinds  exercise  this  faculty  to 
the  detriment  of  their  brother  shell-fish  by 
boring  through  their  outer  coverings,  and  ex- 
tracting the  juices  of  their  bodies  by  means 
of  long  soft  extensile  trunks.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  operation  is  effected 
by  the  aid  of  the  siliceous  teeth  which  stud 
their  long  ribbon- shaped  tongues.  These 
microscopic  teeth  are  beautiful  objects,  ex- 
hibiting regular  and  constant  shapes ;  so  con- 
stant, indeed,  that  by  mere  inspection  of  a 
fragment  of  the  tongue  of  a  sea  or  land  snail, 
the  naturalist  can  pronounce  to  a  certainty 
upon  the  affinities  of  the  creature  to  whicn 
it  belonged.  Even  its  particular  genus  may 
be  verified ;  and  in  a  few  years  (for  this  kind 
of  research  is  as  yet  novel  and  only  com- 
menced) probably  its  very  species  may  be 
thus  determined.  These  teeth  are  arranged 
in  transverse  rows  upon  the  tongue.  From 
an  ordinary  individual  of  the  common  limpet, 
a  tongue  two  inches  in  length  may  be  extract- 
ed, armed  with  no  fewer  than  150  or  more 
bands  of  deoticles,  twelve  in  each  row,  so 
that  in  all  it  may  possess  nearly  2000  teeth. 
The  Hmpet  uses  this  elaborate  organ  as  a 
rasp  with  which  to  reduce  to  small  particles 
the  substance  of  the  sea- weeds  upon  which 
it  feeds.  In  some  of  our  common  garden 
slugs  as  many  as  20,000  teeth  may  be  count- 
ed. Wonderful,  indeed,  is  this  complica- 
tion of  minute  organisms ! 

Throughout  nature  apparent  evils  are 
compensated  by  unnoticed  benefits.  De- 
structive as  the  ship  worm  unquestionably  is, 
nevertheless  we  could  ill  dispense  with  its 
services.  Though  a  devastator  of  ships  and 
piers,  it  is  also  a  protector  of  both,  for  were 
the  fragments  of  wreck  and  masses  of  stray 
timber  that  would  choke  harbors  and  cW 
the  waves,  permitted  to  remain  undestroyeo, 
the  loss  of  life  and  injuries  to  property  that 
would  result  would  soon  far  exceed  all  the 
damages  done  and  dangers  caused  by  the 
teredo.  This  active  shell-fish  is  one  of  the 
police  of  Neptune :  a  scavenger  and  clearer 
of  the  sea.  It  attacks  every  stray  mass  of 
floating  or  sunken  timber  with  which  it  comee 
into  contact,  and  soon  reduces  it  to  harmless- 
ness  and  dust.  For  one  ship  sunk  by  it  a 
hundred  are  really  saved  ;  and  whilst  we 
deprecate  the  mischief  and  distress  of  which 
it  has  been  the  unconscious  cause,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  without  its  oper- 
ations, there  would  be  infinitely  more  treasure 
buried  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep,  and  ven- 
turous mariners  doomed  to  watery  graves. 

Shell-fish  had  once  the  reputation  of  being 
among  the  dullest,  most  inert,  and  stupid  <rf 
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Unng  animals.  "  Les  mollasques/'  wrote 
Virey,  even  within  our  own  time,  "  sont  les 
pauvres  et  les  afflig^s  parmi  les  6tres  de  la 
creation  ;  ils  sem  blent  solliciter  la  piti^  des 
aatres  animaux."  Their  senses  were  be- 
lieved to  be  developed'  but  imperfectly,  and 
in  the  majority  not  at  all.  At  the  same  time 
marvellous  manifestations  of  intelligence  and 
sensibility  were  occasionally  attributed  to  fa- 
vorite or  popular  species,  usually  on  account 
of  actions  for  which  they  deserved  no  credit ; 
at  best,  mere  instinctive  impulses  or  even  con- 
vulsive contractions.  The  older  writers  on 
natural  history,  especially,  sinned  in  this  way. 
Hector  Boethius  reported  of  pearl  mussels, 
that  they  had  so  quick  an  appreciation  of  the 
treasure  contained  within  their  shells,  as  to 
close  their  valves  carefully  and  firmly  on 
hearing  the  approach  of  a  footstep,  or  des- 
crying (how,  the  witness  doponeth  not)  the 
greedy  shape  of  a  fisherman  upon  the  bank 
overhanging  their  translucent  home.  And 
Otho  Fabncius,  a  much  greater  authority, 
indeed  one  of  the  best  observers  of  his  time, 
asserted  that  the  Mya  byssifera,  a  bivalve 
indigenous  to  the  seas  of  Greenland,  moored 
itself  by  a  cable  or  remained  fiee  and  uti- 
attachea  after  due  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  placed  ;  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  truth,  however,  than  the  in- 
genious figment  of  Boethius.  The  fool  told 
fijng  Lear,  that  the  reason  why  a  snail  has  a 
house,  was  "  to  put  his  head  in,  not  to  give 
it  away  to  his  daughters,  and  have  his  horns 
without  a  case  ;**  which  wise  and  significant 
explanation  was  as  good  an  interpretation  of 
the  fact,  as  many  a  one  gravely  set  forth  in 
the  ponderous  tomes  of  Rondeletius  and 
Aldrovandus.  The  wisdom  of  the  snail, 
however,  met  with  its  highest  appreciation 
from  Lorenz  Oken,  that  mistiest  of  philoso- 
phic naturalists,  yet  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  far-seeing  and  suggestive.     To  him 

Salas !  the  past  summer  has  witnessed  the 
leath  of  this  venerable  teacher,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  his  absurdities,  true  genias)  the  snail 
was  the  very  embodiment  of  circumspection 
and  forethought.  To  use  his  own  words,  he 
saw  in  it  "  the  prophesying  goddess  sitting 
upon  the  tripod."  ''  What  majesty,"  he  ex- 
claims, "is  in  a  creeping  snail !  what  reflec- 
tbn,  what  earnestness,  what  timidity,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time,  what  firm  confidence ! 
Barely  a  snail  is  an  exalted  symbol  of  mind 
tlimibering  deeply  within  itself."  In  plain 
truth,  however,  there  is  no  need  to  give  shell- 
fish credit  for  acts  and  doings  that  belong 
not  to  their  intentions.  They  have  sufficient 
acuteoess  and  sensibility  in  their  own  peculiar 


way,  and  their  instinctive  proceedings  are 
often  very  surprising.  In  every  collection 
and  museum  may  be  seen  the  turbinated  top- 
shell  called  Phorus,  that  by  some  tasteful 
impulse  decorates  its  turreted  whorls  with 
fragments  of  rariegated  pebbles  or  shells  of 
other  kinds  than  its  own,  cementing  them  to 
its  dwelling-house  symmetrically  and  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  something  in  the  manner  that 
the  members  of  the  Carlton  Club  have  struck 
parti-colored  stones  at  proportional  distances 
over  the  front  of  their  palace  in  Pall  Mall, 
or  as  Mr.  Hope  has  done  on  his  somewhat 
ponderous  shell  in  Piccadilly.  Nay,  more 
curious  still,  the  Phorus  will  sometimes 
occasionally  let  its  taste  get  the  better  of 
compassion,  and  seize  upon  a  little  sea-snail 
weaker  than  itself,  but  possessed  of  fatal 
attractions  of  sculpture  or  color,  and  regard- 
less of  the  agonized  wri things  of  its  captive's 
neck  and  tail,  remorselessly: suspend  the  vic- 
tim for  life  from  the  battlements  of  its  testa- 
ceous tower :  as  if  the  members  of  the  said 
Carlton  Club  had  impaled  some  stony-hearted 
but  handsome  reformer  on  their  chimneys  or 
the  sharp  angles  of  their  frieze.  Mark  any 
snail,  be  it  aquatic  or  terrestrial,  in  the  act 
of  crawling,  and  observe  how  cautiously  it 
gropes  its  way,  gently  and  deliberately  in- 
specting with  its  slender  and  pliant  tentacles 
each  impeding  object,  and  apparently  gather- 
ing an  instantaneous  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  opposing  body.  Its 
actions  manifest  all  the  delicate  perception 
and  judgment  with  which  a  blind  man  ex- 
plores with  his  staff  the  i^round  over  which  ho 
is  passing.  The  mollusk  has  the  advantage 
over  the  man  of  carrying  an  eye  at  the  end 
of  his  rod.  This  eye,  indeed,  is  not  the 
complicated  organ  that  gives  such  powers  of 
vision  to  aniniab  higher  up  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  It  is  a  true  eye,  however,  although 
probably  not  intended  to  discern  the  exact 
shapes  of  objects,  yet  sufficient  to  ascertain 
the  presence  or  absence,  and  possibly,  in 
some  cases,  the  nature,  of  interrupting  bodies ; 
certainly  to  perceive  the  different  degrees  of 
light  and  darkness.  Among  the  members  of 
the  highest  tribes  of  mollusks,  thocye  becomes 
more  perfect  and  complicated  in  its  organiza- 
tion. The  actions  of  the  cuttle-fishes  would 
lead  us  to  the  inference,  that  these  strangely- 
shaped  and  cunning  creatures  actualir  saw 
things  as  well  as  any  of  the  inferior  verteorata. 
Among  the  lowest  tribes,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  reduced  into  a  mere  light-perceiving  point, 
a  colored  representative  of  a  visual  organ. 
In  the  common  Acallop,  and  some  allied 
bivalves,  the  eyes  are  i^Iaa^^  vgl  ^  wc^  vot 
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traordinary  position,  berng  arranged  in  shining 
rows  along  the  borders  of  the  creature^ 
cloak  or  mantle,  starring  the  edges  imme- 
diately within  the  margin  of  the  shell  and  in 
front  of  the  tender  and  filamentous  gills ;  as 
if  a  man  should  bear  a  row  of  eyes  instead 
of  buttons  upon  his  coat  and  vest,  a  place 
for  them  by  no  means  inappropriate  or  in- 
convenient, if,  hke  acallops,  he  were  deprived 
of  a  head.  The  sense  of  smell  is  clearly 
possessed  by  slugs  and  snailsi  for  fresh  food, 
as  long  ago  observed  by  Swammerdam,  at- 
tracts them  towards  it.  In  what  particular 
organ  lay  the  faculty  was,  however,  a  matter 
of  dispute;  and  Cuvier  went  so  far  as  to 
surmise  that  in  these  animals  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  skin  might  be  susceptible  of  per- 
ceiving odors,  a9  if  the  mollusks  were  just  so 
many  animated  and  independent  noses.  But 
Owen  has  of  late  years  shown  that  in  the  nau- 
tilus, at  least,  there  is  a  distinct  and  specially 
organized  smelling  organ ;  and  the  indefatiga- 
ble naturalists  who  do  so  much  honor  to 
their  town  of  Newcastle,*  have  demonstrated, 
among  sea-slugs  much  lower  in  the  mollus- 
cous series,  elaborately-constructed  organs  of 
smell,  the  true  significance  of  which  had 
previously  been  undiscovered. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  next  to  touch,  the 
sense  most  generally  distributed  among  shell- 
fish is  that  of  hearing.    The  ear  or  hearing 


♦  Mr.  Alder,  Mr.  Albaoy  Hancock,  and  Dr.  Em- 
bletoo,  all  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  researches 
of  these  gentlemen  among  the  mollusks  are  among 
the  most  elaborate  and  admirable  that  have  been 
conducted  during  the  present  century.  The  beauti- 
ful monograph  of  the  British  Nudibranchiata,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ray  Society,  a  union  of  naturdisti« 
deserving  of  general  subscription  and  encouragement, 
is  the  work  of  the  two  former  naturalists. 


organ  is  of  very  curious  structure.  It  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  hyaline  capsules,  each 
supplied  with  its  special  auditory  nerve.  In 
this  little  cavity  or  sac  are  contained  sparry 
crystalline  corpuscles,  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  varying  in  number  in  different  species 
of  mollusks.  These  minute  bodies  are  in 
continual  motion,  vibrating  backwards  and 
forwards,  rotating  on  their  own  axes,  or  rush- 
ing with  violent  motion  towards  the  centre 
of  their  prison,  whence  they  are  as  violently 
repelled.  A  careful  tracing  of  the  relations 
of  this  curious  mechanism  to  the  well-devel* 
oped  and  unquestionable  organs  of  hearine  lo 
higher  animids,  leaves  no  doubt  respecting 
their  functions.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that 
among  much  lower  types  of  animal  life  than 
shell-fish  belong  to,  the  sense  of  hearing  k 
manifested  by  similar  rudimentary  organs. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  extension  of  ih% 
senses  among  the  moUusca  is  of  very  recent 
date ;  yet  inquiries  into  this  matter  have  not 
been  undertaken  of  late  years  only.  These 
creatures  have  been  favorite  subjects  for  the 
inquisitions  of  anatomists  for  two  centuries 
back.  But  ^nature  seems  to  dole  out  her 
secrets  gradually  and  in  portions,  so  that  we 
may  have  due  time  to  meditate  upon  the 
significance  of  each  fact,  and  be  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  imperfectionar  of 
human  science,  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued and  persevering  research.  "In  these 
discoveries,"  writes  Dr.  Johnston,  "you  have 
a  lively  example  of  the  nicety  of  anatomical 
researches  in  our  times.  In  my  student  days 
it  was  questioned  whether  any  mollusks  be- 
sides the  cuttles  had  eyes ;  and  it  was  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  they  were  earless  and  surd. 
Behold  the  change  a  few  years  have  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  physiology  T' 


Sleep. — There  is  no  better  description 
given  of  the  approach  of  sleep,  than  that  in  one 
of  Leigh  Hunt's  papers  in  the  Indicator :  "  It 
is  a  delicious  moment,  certainly,  that  of  being 
well  nestled  in  bed,  and  feeling  that  you  shall 
drop  gently  to  sleep.  The  good  is  come,  not 
past ;  the  limbs  have  been  just  tired  enough  to 
render  the  remaining  in  one  posture  delight- 
ful ;  the  labor  of  the  day  is  done.     A  gentle 


failure  of  the  perceptions  comes  creeping 
over ;  the  spirit  of  consciousness  disengages 
itself,  more,  and  with  slow  and  hushing  de- 
grees, like  a  mother  detaching  her  hand  from 
that  of  her  sleeping  child  ;  the  mind  seems 
to  have  a  balmy  lid  closing  over  it,  like  the 
eye  ;  'tis  more  closing — ^^is  closed.  The 
mysterious  spirit  has  gone  to  take  its  aiiy 
rounds." 
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HuMAK  nature,  which  muBt  worship,  wor- 
•hips  the  Dead  rather  than  the  Living.  To 
award  extraordinary  praise  to  a  man  while 
he  18  among  as  is  generally  avoided,  as 
though  it  were  a  tacit  admission  of  inferiori- 
tf.  But  when  he  b  dead,  he  seems  to  be 
removed  beyond  comparison.  Men  do  not 
then  wound  their  own  pride  by  being  fair  to 
him ;  they  rather  gratify  it  in  the  very  act 
of  prabing,  which  at  that  period  is  a  sort  of 
aMumption  of  equality,  if  not  of  superiority. 

To  the  truly  great  man,  however,  human 
praise  or  blame  is  of  small  value.  He  knows 
ite  worthlessness,  and  looks  to  a  higher 
Jttdge.  He  runs  his  course  steadily,  al- 
though no  hand  is  raised  for  him-^although 
all  hands  are  raised  against  him ;  and  when 
it  is  over,  he  goes  caloiiy  to  his  reit.  To  him 
it  matters  little  if  the  earth  resounds  with 
pisises  or  reproaches — for  there  is  another 
aad  a  better  world. 

Thb  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  life  of  the 
extraordinary  man  whose  name  heads  this 
paper.  He  pursued  an  honest  and  manful 
eourae ;  he  was  hated,  and  persecuted,  and 
wronged  in  every  way  by  his  contempora- 
liea;  but  posterity  have  done  him  justice, 
and  there  are  few  hearts  now  that  refuse  re- 
spect, if  not  reverence,  to  his  name.  But  the 
ffeneral  public  do  not  know  how  many  claims 
he  has  on  their  esteem.  They  associate  his 
name  with  his  "  Family  Instructor,"  "  Reli- 
gious Courtship,"  ''Memoirs  of  the  Plague,'' 
and,  above  all,  **  Robinson  Crusoe."  But  all 
these  were  works  of  bis  old  age.  His  chief 
hbors  were  as  a  politician  and  Nonconformist; 
and  he  was  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  r  Jigious 
liberty.  The  fact  is,  that  De  Foe  bad  no 
biographer  worth  notice  till  more  than  fifty 
yean  after  his  death.  Since  then  several 
memoirs  of  him  have  seen  the  light;  but 
•earcely  any  of  them  deserve  to  see  light  any 
longer.  They  lack  the  animation  and  reality 
which  their  subject  demands.  The  energetic 
hero  of  them  shows  calm  and  passive  under 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Titnea  ofDatUel  De 
Foe,  Bj  Walter  WUbod,  Esq.,  of  the  loner  Tem- 
ple.   In  Three  Yolomea    London.    1884. 


treatment.  They  are  as  lifeless  as  he  is. 
The  best  is  that  by  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  elab- 
orate and  painful  work  will  always  be  the 
standard  for  future  biographers ;  but  it  is 
written  with  a  diffusiveness  of  style  not  cal- 
culated to  lure  those  who  begin  it,  to  the 
end. 

This  is  so  opposed  to  what  should  be  the 
case,  that  we  thmk  it  well  to  present  a  brief 
account  of  his  life  and  opinions,  touching 
chiefly  on  his  career  as  a  politician  and  Non- 
conformist. 

To  go  no  further  back  in  his  pedigree,  his 
father  was  a  butcher  in  Cripplegate,  where 
Daniel  was  bom  in  1661.  His  parents  were 
Independent  Dissenters;  their  minister,  [>r. 
Annesley,  was  once  rector  of  Cripplegate, 
but,  having  seceded  from  the  Estabashment, 
preached  in  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. 

Under  such  care,  he  was  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  roles'  of  the  Dissenters  of  those 
times.  The  sect  was  then  comparatively 
small,  for  it  was  dangerous  to  belong  to  it ; 
and  true  piety  had  then,  as  it  would  have 
now,  under  similar  circumstances,  but  few 
votaries.  As  Lord  Bacon  says  of  virtue,  we 
may  sav  of  religion — it  is  like  precious  odors, 
most  migrant  when  they  are  incensed  or 
crushed. 

Of  his  early  years  we  know  little.  They 
were  overshaaowed,  we  know,  by  one  cloud 
— the  Great  Plague.  He  was  in  London  all 
the  while  it  raged  ;  his  father  judging  that 
his  family  was  as  safe  there  as  anywhere 
else,  if  it  were  God's  pleasure  they  should 
be  preserved.  The  scenes  he  then  saw,  and 
constantly  heard  of,  remained,  though  he 
was  very  youn^  at  that  time,  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  but  he  did  not  write 
about  them  till  many  years  after. 

In  1675,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was 

Sut  to  Mr.  Morton's  academy,  or  college,  in 
fewington,  where,  he  afterwards  says,  the 
pupils  had  one  advantage  over  those  in  the 
established  universities ;  namely,  that  while, 
in  the  latter,  the  tutors  were  careful  about 
the  dead  tongues,  and  had  all  their  readings 
in  Latin  and  areek«  inthaa  ^t)!^^>^da  Nsofiot^ 
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gave  all  their  lectarcs  and  systems,  whether 
of  philosophy  or  divinity,  in  English ;  by 
which,  of  oourse,  great  advantages  were 
gained.  For,  as  he  says,  it  seems  absurd  to 
the  last  degree  that  preaching  the  gospel, 
which  was  the  end  of  their  studies,  being  in 
English,  the  time  should  be  spent  in  the  lan- 
guage which  it  is  to  be  fetched  from,  and 
none  in  the  language  it  is  to  be  delivered  in. 
And  to  this  error  he  humorously  attributed 
it  that  many  learned,  and  otherwise  excellent, 
ministers  preached  away  their  hearers ;  while 
jingling,  noisy  boys,  with  a  good  stock  in 
their  faces  and  a  dysentery  of  the  tongue, 
though  little  or  nothing  in  their  heads,  ran 
away  with  the  whole  town. 

The  languages,  however,  were  not  neg- 
lected. He  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  ItaliMi 
and  French.  He  also  appears  to  have  ac- 
quired a  good  stock  of  mathematics,  geogra- 
phy, logic,  and  the  like ;  although  the  bent 
of  all  his  studies  was  primarily  towards  the 
office  of  the  ministry. 

But  it  was  not  intended  that  this  should 
be  his  career.  He  was  to  preach  from  the 
press,  and  not  from  the  pulpit.  He  was 
solemnly  set  apart  to  the  clerical  profession ; 
but  in  the  impatience  of  no  common  genius, 
he  so  mixed  himself  with  political  controver- 
sies, sharp-witted  discussions,  and  secular 
matters,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  as  time 
drew  on,  to  withdraw  him  from  this  employ- 
ment. 

Two  years  afterwards,  he  began  author- 
ship ;  and  it  appears  that  his  worthy  parents 
got  over  his  disgrace  at  college  on  learning 
that  he  was  likely  to  become  of  some  note 
and  use  as  a  defender  of  Nonconformity,  and 
in  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  politics.  It 
seems  to  us  as  if  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  ori- 
ginal destination,  tlpugh  he  left  the  regular 
road  to  it — we  mean  pteaching  ;  but  that, 
in  the  majoritiy  of  his  writings,  he  was  con- 
stantly aiming  at  the  spread  and  growth  of 
true  and  unfettered  religion. 

Among  his  earliest  pamphlets  was  one 
which  has  not  descended  to  us,  but  being  on 
a  subject  nearly  akin  to  certain  recent  trans- 
actions on  the  continent,  we  may  notice  it 
here.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  goaded 
the  Hungarians  into  rebellion.  These  poor 
people  were  Protestants,  and  the  Emperor  a 
Papist,  which  made  matters  worse.  They 
appealed  for  aid  to  neighboring  Protestant 
countries,  but  without  success.  On  this  they 
called  in  the  Turks,  who  were  then  a  brave 
nation,  and  with  them  they  pressed  the  Em- 
peror so  hard,  laying  sie^e  to  Vienna,  that 
aobieski,  Kiog  of  Poland,  fearing  lest  the 


Mohammedans  should  get  footing  in  the  very 
heart  of  Europe,  raised  a  large  body  of 
troops,  horse  and  foot ;  and,  suddenly  com- 
ing on  the  Turks,  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  question  in  England  was, 
whether  it  was  right  to  help  the  Papist  Em- 
peror, who  had  dealt  very  unmercifully  with 
nis  Protestant  subjects,  and  many  said^no; 
but  De  Foe  thought,  that  their  calling  in  the 
Turks  quite  overbalanced  the  scale  against 
the  Hungarians — it  not  being  the  interest  of 
the  Protestant  religion  to  have  even  Poperj 
itself  thus  extirpated.  In  fact,  be  said,  lis 
had  rather  the  Emperor  should  tyranniiB 
than  the  Turks.  "  For  the  Papist  hates  me 
because  he  thinks  me  an  enemy  to  ChriBt  and 
his  church  ;  but  the  Turk  hates  me  because 
he  hates  the  name  of  Christ,  bids  him  defi- 
ance as  a  Saviour,  and  declares  universsl 
war  against  bis  very  name." 

This  was  the  £r8t  time  he  differed  froB 
his  friends  in  politics,  many  being  much  of- 
fended with  him,  for  which  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  ;  but,  having  carefully  examined. hii 
opinions,  he  would  not  suppress  them  whaa 
he  believed  them  to  be  true.  This  was  one 
of  the  noblest  traits  in  his  character.  He 
was  as  incere  man.  He  began  life  by  boldly 
avowing  what,  after  mature  consideraticNi, 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth  ;  and  he  contin- 
ued to  do  80  in  spite  of  persecution,,  and  loss 
of  friendships,  and  of  money.  No  sleek* 
variable  man,  he — ^bending  and  yielding  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  either  from  courtesy 
or  fear.  He  feared  nothing  but  his  Con- 
science :  that  was  the  only  critic  who  could 
make  him  afraid.  Unlike  the  great  body  of 
his  contemporaries — unlike  the  great  body  of 
our  contemporaries,  too — he  thought  for  hna- 
self;  he  ascertained  the  truth  for  himself; 
and  then  he  would  not  hide  it,  but  proclaimed 
it  on  every  side,  although  dungeons,  and  pil- 
lories, and  fines,  as  well  as  arguments,  were 
brought  against  him. 

In  1685,  Charles  II.  died,  leaving  the  na- 
tion in  a  truly  pitiable  state.  Morality,  hon- 
esty, religion,  and  all  other  virtues,  were  not 
only  neglected,  but  ridiculed  in  every  way. 
Such  things  could  not  be  suffered  in  another 
reign.  Divine  right  was  a  straw  to  prop 
such  a  fabric ;  and  though  James  II.  came 
to  the  throne  with  fair  pronuses,  it  was  no 
sooner  known  that  any  amendments  wars 
proposed  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  Popery,  than  the  whole  body  of  Protest- 
ants in  the  nation  determined  to  make  a  stand 
against  him. 

Their  first  efforts  failed.  With  a  number 
of  others,  mostly  Dissenters  (for  the  reve- 
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noes  of  the  Church  not  having  been  as  yet 
fingered,  that  body  only  looked  on,)  De  Foe 
jcMned  Monmouth  when  he  landed  in  June, 
1685.  The  expedition  was  badly  managed : 
had  it  been  otherwise,  he  states  that  it  must 
have  succeeded,  for  half  the  Dorsetshire  no- 
bility would  have  joined  the  Duke  but  for 
hb  ill-timed  proclamation  of  himself  as  king, 
and  the  denunciation  of  Albemarle  and  Fa- 
Tersham  as  traitors.  These  and  other  follies 
worked  against  them ;  and  on  Sedge- Moor 
the  army  was  scattered  by  James's  forces, 
and  Monmouth  was  afterwards  taken.  De 
Foe  did  not  wait  for  the  issue,  but  escaped 
to  London,  where  he  managed  so  well  as  not 
•ven  to  be  suspected  of  a  share  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  nor  would  it  have  been  known  at  all, 
if  he  had  not  himself  divulged  it  years  after. 

This  event,  however,  made  him  seriously 
consider  whether  he  was  not  losing  his  time 
by  thus  mixing  in  the  battles  of  politics, 
which  he  could  neither  direct  nor  allay.  He 
was  recommended  to  a  respectable  manufac- 
turer, then  in  want  of  a  London  agent ;  and, 
after  a  struggle,  he  was  persuaded  to  lay 
politics  partly  aside,  and  commence  as  a  bro- 
ker. His  offices  were  in  Freeman's  Yard, 
Comhill»  where  Royal  Exchange  Buildings 
now  stand. 

But  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  trade.  It 
was  solemn  drudgery  to  him ;  and  he  han- 
kered after  politics  and  adventure,  just  as  a 
jockey  turned  ploughman  would  hanker  after 
the  chase  when  he  saw  his  field  alive  with 
hunters  in  full  course.  Accordingly,  he  took 
a  very  early  opportunity  to  join  once  more 
in  controversy ;  and  when  James,  to  en- 
ooorage  the  Papists,  proposed  the  free  tolera- 
tion of  Dissenters,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  to 
caution  his  fellow-Nonconformists  against 
accepting  such  a  gift,  not  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  by  the  royal  dispensation  alone. 
It  was  plain,  he  said,  that  it  was  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution,  and  done 
only  to  create  a  feud  between  the  Dissenters 
and  the  Church,  that  the  Papists  might  find 
a  weak  and  divided  camp,  and  so  get  the  day. 
Here,  again,  he  offended  some  of  his  friends, 
who  told  him  that  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
did  not  understand  the  Dissenters'  interests, 
but  was  doing  them  harm  instead  of  good ; 
to  which,  when  time  undeceived  them,  he 
only  returned  the  words  of  that  young  man 
to  Job,  for  which  God  never  reproved  him — 
"  Great  men  are  not  always  wise,  nor  do 
the  aged  understand  judgment."  In  fact, 
though  he  had  said  he  had  rather  the  Popish 
AuBtrians  should  ruin  the  Protestant  Hun- 
garians than  that  the  Infidel  House  of  Otto- 


man should  ruin  both  Protestant  and  Papist 
in  Germany,  yet  he  would  rather  have  the 
Church  of  England  pull  the  Dissenter9' 
clothes  off  by  fines  and  forfeitures  than  that 
the  Papists  should  fall  both  on  Church  and 
Dissenters  and  pull  their  skins  off  by  fire  and 
fagot. 

This  was  a  strange  time  in  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal history.  The  Nonconformists  held  the  real 
balance  of  power,  and,  hnd  they  joined  with 
King  James,  the  Prince  of  Orange  might  as 
well  have  stayed  in  Holland.  But  they 
would  not  do  this.  The  Church  had  cruelly 
plundered  them,  yet  they  chose  rather  to  be 
under  a  Protestant  than  a  Papal  governor, 
and  so  saved  the  Church  of  England  from 
her  enemies. 

De  Foe's  account  of  the  conduct  of  that 
Church  in  her  straits  is  very  amusing.  The 
clergy,  he  says«  became  the  very  opposite  of 
what  they  had  been,  and  were  the  foremost 
to  cry  up  peace  and  union,  pressing  the  Dis- 
senters to  forget  unkindnesses,  and  come  into 
a  general  league  against  the  danger  that 
threatened  them ;  and  they  were  *'  their 
brethren,  the  Dissenters,"  and  **  their  breth- 
ren that  differed  from  them  in  some  things," 
now  that  it  was  evident  if  the  Nonconformists 
joined  Rome  they  would  be  undone.  To 
these  sudden  friends,  however,  the  Dissenters 
paid  little  or  no  heed ;  they  preferred  their 
tyranny  to  Papal  tyranny,  and  therefore  did 
not  intend  to  side  with  Rome,  whioh,  when 
they  found,  the  Church  party  took  courage, 
and  the  crisis  of  our  history  arrived. 

James  had  grown  proud,  in  consequence 
of  his  success  against  Monmouth,  and  pushed 
his  prerogative  far  beyond  its  rightful  limits. 
Mass-worship  was  openly  practised  in  many 
places,  and  the  offices  of  trust  and  high  pay 
were  filled  with  priests.  The  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  nation  would  bear  no  more, 
and  proposals  were  made  to  William  of 
Orange,  who  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  4th 
November,  1686.  De  Foe  regrets,  in  one  of 
his  tracts,  that  he  could  not  leave  his  busi* 
ness  so  long  as  to  go  there  to  meet  him,  but 
he  joined  the  march  at  Henley. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  people  of  Eng- 
land had,  with  one  consent,  risen  for  theur 
deliverance.  Where  they  could  they  joined 
William  ;  where  they  could  not  do  that  they 
assembled  under  the  gentlemen  and  nobility, 
and  drew  together  in  great  bodies  at  Yen's, 
Nottingham,  and  elsewhere.  The  enthusiasm 
was  so  great  that  a  sudden  terror  fell  on  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  when  the  people  looked 
for  at  least  a  battle,  the  whole  Popish  pack 
had  vanished,  like  spectres  at  Q<Mk5ycQ»^\o%« 
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De  Foe  tells  many  tales  of  this  excited 
time  ;  how  poor  James  parted  with  his  dig- 
nity, and  courage,  and  crown  altogether.  He 
gives  the  best  account  of  his  escape  from 
Faversham  by  boat,  and  his  return,  and  how, 
being  recognized,  he  was  nearly  mobbed ; 
bow  he  applied,  but  without  effect,  to  a  cler- 
gyman for  protection,  reminding  him  of  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right  of  kings  so  much 
preached  and  professed  by  his  cloth.  And 
he  satirically  expresses  his  wonder  how  the 
clergyman  could  so  suddenly  have  forgotten 
the  doctrine,  just  as  the  King  was  dethroned. 
If  he  had  forgotten  it  when  the  throne  was 
firm,  and  Judge  Jeffreys  the  lion  rampant  on 
the  arms,  it  would  have  been  another  thing, 
but, 

'*  'Tis  natural  in  man  to  save  his  own, 
And  rather  to  be  perjured  than  undone." 

As  soon  as  William  heard  how  James  was 
handled  he  sent  a  coach  and  guard  for  him, 
and  had  him  brought  to  London,  where  his 
presence  being  inconvenient,  he  allowed  him 
to  pass  to  Rochester,  and  thence,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  he  escaped  to  France. 

Thus,  as  De  Foe  says  in  one  of  his  papers, 
was  the  public  peace  of  Britahi  preserved, 
and  the  religious  and  civil  liberty  of  the 
country  were  rescued  from  the  ruinous  pro- 
ejects  of  Popery  and  tyranny.  The  crown 
was  effectually  secured  in  the  hands  of  Prot- 
estants, it  being,  onee  for  all,  declared  in- 
consistent with  our  constitution  to  be  govern- 
ed by  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  the  right  of  the  people  was  proved  to 
dispose  of  the  crown  even  in  bar  of  heredi- 
tary title — that  is,  to  limit  the  succession  of 
the  crown.  By  which  article  De  Foe — who 
hated  divine  right  as  much  as  the  Stuarts 
hated  freedom — saw  a  thorough  suppression 
of  that  absurdity. 

But  still  he  was  disappointed  with  the 
Revolution,  because  of  the  scanty  allowance 
made  to  the  Nonconformists.  It  angered 
him  to  see  how  foolishly  that  party  acted — 
unlike  men  of  sense,  and  men  who  had  been 
so  long  ill-used.  He  would  have  had  them 
make  just  and  reasonable  conditions  with  the 
Churchmen ;  not  the  Low  Churchmen  only, 
but  the  High  Flyers  also.  Both,  as  he  said, 
wanted  the  Revolution  equally,  a<d  would 
have  given  any  terms.  Schools,  academies, 
places — they  might  have  been  all  had  under 
hand  and  seal — they  could  not  have  been 
denied  at  that  time.  But  the  simple  Dis- 
senters ventured  their  liberty  on  a  parole  of 
honor,  when  they  might  have  seciu^  it  by 


express  'stipulation,  and  we  all  know  the  re- 
sult. It  has  been  too  much  our  practioe. 
Our  chief  men,  long  in  opposition,  are  Aat* 
tered  when  their  powerful  antagonists  are 
humbled,  and  ask  for  terms ;  and  they  are 
easily  induced  to  play  the  magnanimons 
part,  and  trust  that  to  generosity  which  they 
should  insist  on  as  their  right.  Let  as  be 
awake  in  these  times,  when  we  are  again 
holding  the  balance  of  power;  and,  while 
we  secure  our  freedom  as  Protestants,  take 
heed  that  we  free  ourselves  from  our  Prot- 
estant chains. 

However,  when  the  Church  property  was 
once  more  settled,  a  bone  was  thrown  to  the 
Dissenters,  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  in  1689. 
This  was  much  against  the  desire  of  the 
High  Church  party,  whose  affection  for  their 
"  brethren  that  differed  from  them  in  some 
things"  was  now  over.  But  De  Foe  oonld 
hardly  attend  to  these  things  at  that  time, 
having  met  that  fate,  as  he  says,  which  im- 
prudence is  sure  to  bring,  even  if  unattended 
with  negligence,  such  as  we  fear  must  be 
charged  to  him.  His  brokerage  business  ap* 
pears  to  have  answered  well,  but  he  was  not 
content  with  it.  He  traded  on  his  own  ao* 
count,  and,  indeed,  overtraded  \  and  although 
many  do  this  and  succeed,  our  great  mer- 
chants often  making  their  ehief  money,  that 
is,  the  first  of  it,  at  risk  of  the  insolvent 
court,  yet  the  svstem  of  false  capital  is 
utterly  rotten,  and  those  who  pursue  it  de- 
serve to  fall. 

There  were  other  causes,  however.  He 
was  a  hosier ;  but,  although  the  "  bbte- 
stocking**  has  long  been  the  sign  of  feminine 
litterateurs,  we  do  not  find  that  authorship 
was  happily  blended  in  the  case  of  De  Foe 
with  trading  in  the  article  itself.  In  fact, 
his  soul  was  not  in  what  he  did  in  Oomhill ; 
and  some  heavy  losses  in  1692  forced  him  to 
a  deception  which  he  abhorred,  and  he  ab- 
sconded from  his  creditors. 

He  who  has  nothing,  can  pay  nothing; 
and,  to  keep  a  man  in  perpetual  prison  for 
debt,  De  Foe  argued,  was  murdering  him  by 
law.  To  avoid  this,  he  escaped  m  time ; 
but  we  record  it  to  his  honor,  that  he  even- 
tually paid  every  one  nearly  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound. 

After  a  short  absence  from  his  country, 
which  he  dearly  loved,  and  was  always  loath 
to  quit,  the  temper  of  his  creditors  pro%'^ed 
friendly,  and  he  returned.  He  was  solicited 
by  some  merchants  to  settle  at  Cadie,  as  a 
broker  once  more,  put  Providence,  he  says, 
who  had  other  work  for  him  to  do,  placed  a 
secret  aversion  in  his  mind  to  quitting  Eng- 
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land,  and  made  him  refuse  the  best  offers  of 
that  kind,  to  be  concerned  with  some  eminent 
persons  at  home  in  proposing  ways  and 
means  to  the  Govemment.  Some  time  after 
this  he  was  made  accountant  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  stamp  duty,  in  which  ser- 
vice he  continued  till  the  termination  of  their 
commission  in  1699. 

After  this  he  formed  a  company  for  mak- 
ing pantiles,  which,  till  then,  had  been  wholly 
imported  from  Holland ;  the  works  were  at 
Tilbury,  on  the  Thames.  De  Foe  was  made 
secretary ;  but  the  scheme  had  not  much 
success,  and  at  last,  owing  to  the  barbarity 
of  his  enemies,  it  was  ruined. 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  cease  writing.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  us  in  this  sketch  to 
refer  to  all  his  labors,  for  he  was  a  far  greater 
literary  phenomenon  for  productiveness  than 
even  Sir  W.  Scott  or  Southcy.  We  shall, 
however,  omit  none  of  the  most  important. 

The  high  Toryparty  had  soon  tired  of  the 
Revolution,  and  William  found  both  plentiful 
and  malignant  assailants.  Among  their  most 
current  nicknames  for  him  was  foreigner  and 
alien ;  and,  as  De  Foe  narrates,  a  vile  ab- 
horred pamphlet,  in  very  ill  verse,  came  from 
one  Mr.  Tutchin,  called  the  "  Foreigners,"  in 
which  the  author  fell  personally  upon  the 
King  himself,  and  then  on  the  Dutch  nation; 
reproaching  his  Majesty  with  crimes  that  his 
worst  enemy  could  not  think  of  without  hor- 
ror, and  summing  all  up  in  the  odious  name 
of  FoRsioNER.  Such  conduct  filled  De  Foe, 
as  he  says,  with  rage,  and  he  wrote  the 
"True-Bom  Englishman." 

This  was  his  first  truly  popular  work. 
Hitherto  he  had  plied  in  the  shoals  and  nar- 
rows, but  now  he  put  boldly  out  to  sea.  His 
cause  was  good,  and  he  sincerely  loved  it ; 
he  set  himself  to  defend  a  great  and  noble 
man,  and  he  succeeded.  He  covered  the  op- 
posite party  with  ridicule ;  he  showed  how 
foolish  it  was  to  suppose  such  a  person  as  a 
true-bom  Englishman  could  exist,  seeing  that 
every  nation  under  heaven  had  intermixed 
with  us,  and  he  concluded  with  some  strong 
and  hearty  lines,  which,  being  the  best,  as 
well  as  the  essence  of  the  whole,  we  will 
quote: — 

**  Then  let  us  boast  of  ancestors  no  more, 
Or  deeds  of  heroes  done  in  days  of  yore  ; 
For  If  oar  virtues  must  in  lines  descend, 
The  merit  with  the  families  would  end. 
And  intermixtures  would  most  fatal  grow. 
For  vice  would  be  hereditary  too. 

"  Could  but  our  ancestors  retrieve  thefir  fate, 
And  see  their  oflbpring  thas  degenerate ; 
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How  we  contend  for  birth  and  names  unknown, 
And  build  on  their  great  actions,  not  our  own ; 
They'd  cancel  records,  and  their  tombs  deface, 
And  openly  disown  the  vile  degenerate  race ; 
For  fame  of  families  ii  all  a  cheat — 
*Tis  personal  virtue  only  makes  us  great. ^^ 

The  poem  had  numerous  faults,  as  had  all 
his  poetical  works  ;  so  many  and  so  apparent, 
as  he  says,  that  even  his  enemies  could  not 
avoid  blundering  on  them.  But  it  contained 
so  much  sense,  and  did  so  much  good  to  the 
liberal  cause,  that  the  King  himself  noticed 
him,  made  a  friend  of  him,  and  employed 
him  on  several  services.  What  these  were 
we  can  never  know,  but  that  they  were  im- 
portant he  himself  informs  us.  He  seems  to 
have  honored,  and  even  loved,  the  so-called 
stem  William,  and  never  suffered  the  royal 
memory  to  be  abused.  We  do  not  at  all 
doubt  that  he  told  the  truth  when  he  said 
that  the  King  would  never  have  suffered  him 
to  be  so  persecuted  and  ill-treated  as  h^ after- 
wards was,  if  he  had  been  spared.  He  adds, 
with  tme  sorrow,  "  Heaven  for  our  sins  re- 
moved him  in  judgment."  He  wrote  many 
political  pamphlets  at  this  time,  but  we  hasten 
on  to  a  more  stormy  period  of  his  life. 

On  Queen  Anne's  accession,  she  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  High  Church  sect, 
the  zealous  of  that  party — as  the  hot  men  of 
all  sides  do— thinking  the  game  in  their  own 
hands,  and  all  other  people  to  be  under  their 
feet,  began  to  ran  into  mad  extremes.  The 
Nonconformisti?  immediately  saw  that  they 
had  acted  foolbhly  in  leaving  the  whip  in 
their  enemies*  hands.  They  were  as  com- 
pletely shut  out  of  all  places  and  chance  of 
rising  in  the  State  now,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  worst  days  of  Papal  tyranny.  Their 
hard-gained  Act  of  Toleration  was  nullified 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  De  Foe  raised  a 
cry  of  warning. 

But  the  Dissenters  were  like  a  rope  of 
sand,  and  would  nowise  hold  together.  Some 
among  them,  esteeming  their  views  so  far  as 
not  to  conform  to  the  Church,  but  not  esi 
teeming  them  so  far  as  to  forego  worldly  dis- 
tinctions for  the  sake  of  them,  allowed  occa- 
sional conformity,  as  it  was  called,  by  which, 
for  the  sake  of  office,  they  attended  church, 
took  the  sacrament  kneeling,  and  otherwise 
conformed  to  the  Establishment,  though  at 
heart  Dissenters. 

Now  De  Foe  hated  half-men,  as  all  sincere 
men  do.  He  had — (and  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  that  in  speaking  of  his  opmions 
we  use  his  own  language  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, though  without  the  confusing  inverted 
commas) — ^he  bad  written  a  ^m\^\^^\»  ^so^ 
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this  subject  in  1697,  when  Sir  Humphrey 
Eld  win,  the  Lord  Mayor,  took  the  sword  and 
traps  of  office  to  church  in  the  morning,  and 
to  the  chapel  at  Pinner's  Hall,  Broad  street, 
in  the  afternoon,  of  the  same  Sunday.  But 
the  question  dropped  at  that  time,  and  there 
was  no  particular  occasion  to  revive  it  till 
1701,  when  Queen  Anne  having  ascended 
the  throne,  and  Church  pretensions  having 
grown  higher,  it  was  necessary  to  stand  more 
sternly  than  ever  to  principle. 

In  this  year  Sir  Thomas  Abney  was  Lord 
Mayor,  and  followed  Edwin's  example ;  he 
both  conformed  to  the  Establishment  and 
dissented  from  it,  which  De  Foe  took  to  be 
cause  for  scandal.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  found  any  other  fault  with  Abney.  We 
all  know  something  of  him  from  his  munifi- 
cent and  Christian  treatment  of  Dr.  Watts, 
whom  he  invited  into  his  family  after  a  vio- 
lent fever,  and  kept  in  his  house  till  he  re- 
covered, and  for  many  years  after.  But  in 
this  occasional  conformity  he  was  wrong,  and 
De  Foe  acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  monitor 
in  reproving  him  for  it.  It  was  an  ill  example 
for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  chiefest  city 
m  Christendom  to  dodge  religions  in  this 
way ;  to  communicate  in  private  with  the 
Church  of  England  to  save  a  penalty,  and 
then  to  go  back  to  Dissenters  from  that 
Church.  De  Foe,  feeling  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject>  addressed  a  new  edition  of  his  **  En- 
quiry "  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  minister,  at 
Pinner's  Hall,  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  who  had 
been  a  Churchman,  but  was  afterwards  a  per- 
secuted Nonconformist.  De  Foe's  object 
was  to  draw  from  Howe  some  defence,  if  he 
approved,  of  the  practice,  or  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  declare  against  it  if  he  did 
not,  without  the  ofifence  of  a  voluntary  an- 
nouncement. 

But  he  got  no  satisfaction  :  he  ought  to 
have  chosen  a  younger  man ;  for  John  Howe 
was  gone  on  too  far  in  his  way  to  heaven  to 
be  dragged  back  to  the  controversies  of  this 
troublesome  world.  Doubtless  the  eminent 
piety  of  the  author  of  "  The  Tears  of  the 
Redeemer  over  Lost  Souls"  caused  De  Foe 
to  address  his  preface  to  him,  and  he  not 
unnaturally  expected  to  be  answered  when 
Howe  published  a  tract  on  the  subject. 
However,  the  great  theologian  merely  said 
that  he  would  not  enter  into  controversy  on 
the  circumstantials  of  religion,  believing  that 
every  man  must  answer  to  Ood,  who  would 
not  be  severe  on  a  wrong  judgment. 

De  Foe  returned  to  the  charge.  To 
Howe's  somewhat  strong  expressions  con- 
oerning  bm  personally,  as  also  to  his  argu- 


ments on  what  did  not  touch  the  question, 
he  was  brief,  his  object  being  the  question 
itself.  And  he  maintained,  as  we  think, 
with  great  clearness  and  truth,  that  he  who 
dissents  from  an  established  church,  except 
from  a  true  principle  of  conscience,  is  guilty 
of  sin  in  making  a  wilful  schism ;  that  he 
who  conforms  to  an  established  church 
against  his  conscience  is  guilty  of  a  great 
sin ;  that  he  who  dissents  and  conforms  at 
one  and  the  same  time  must  be  guilty  of  one 
of  these  sins ;  and  that  he  who  has  com- 
mitted either  of  these  sins  ought  not  to  be 
received  again  on  either  side,  except  as  a 
penitent. 

And  whereas,  in  his  tract,  Mr.  Howe  had 
spoken  of  the  differences  between  the  Chorch 
and  Dissenters,  as  though  the  points  at  issue 
were  but  trifles,  De  Foe  said,  that  if  they 
differed  only  about  trifles,  the  Dissenters 
would  have  much  to  answer  for  in  making 
so  large  a  chasm  in  the  Church.  But  he 
denied  that  they  were  such,  and  stated  that 
he  dissented  because  of  the  episcopal  hier- 
archy, political  ordination,  and  royal  suprem- 
acy— because  of  the  imposition  of  things 
owned  to  be  indifferent,  as  terms  of  comma* 
nion,  and  the  like ;  adding,  that  no  one 
pretends  to  dissent  in  everything,  but  thai 
the  above  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  trifles :  if 
they  were,  he  would  conform.  To  all  this, 
however,  Mr.  Howe  made  no  further  reply, 
and  the  Government  soon  took  up  the  matter, 
nearly  passing  a  bill  to  prevent  occasional 
conformity  in  future. 

But  this  was  not  De  Foe's  aim.  He  saw 
the  scandal  of  occasional  conformity  as  re- 
garded th^  Dissenters  themselves,  but  he 
also  felt  bitterly  the  crying  shame  of  ex- 
cluding the  most  liberal  body  of  Protestants 
in  the  country  from  all  place  and  power  in 
the  Government.  For  surely  the  nation  can- 
not be  said  to  be  represented  in  Parliament, 
while  one  sect  holds  the  keys  of  the  great 
gates  of  the  State,  and  lets  none  in  but 
through  their  baptisms,  confirmations,  and 
other  formalities  of  religion. 

The  part  which  De  Foe  took  in  thb 
question,  however,  was  badly  received  by 
some  of  the  best  men  among  the  Noncon- 
formists of  that  day,  and  made  them  less 
willing  to  assist  him  when  he  fell  into  trouble 
for  their  sake,  which  happened  soon  after- 
wards. For,  finding  that  their  enemies  grew 
fiercer  every  day,  and  that  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion was  being  continually  narrowed,  he  fell, 
he  says,  into  a  sort  of  fury,  and  produced 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pamphlets 
that  ever  bsued  from  the  press. 
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He  made  himself  thorougbly  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  High  Flyers,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  High  Churchmen*  and  col- 
lecting all  their  renom,  put  it  into  form. 
And  when  Sacheverell  preached  a  sermon 
called  the  "  Political  Union,"  in  which  he 
urged  all  true  sons  of  the  Church  to  raise 
the  banner  of  defiance  against  the  Dissent- 
ers, De  Foe  sallied  out  with  his  "  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters,"  and  made  some 
jump  on  their  seats.  He  pretended  to  be  a 
High  Flyer  himself,  and  began  by  rejoicing  > 
that  the  Dissenters  had,  on  Anne's  acces- 
sion, lost  the  power  they  had  enjoyed  nearly 
fourteen  years,  to  eclipse,  buffet,  and  disturb 
the  poorest  of  all  churches.  But  now,  he 
taid,  seeing  their  day  was  over,  they  were 
all  for  peace  and  mutual  forbearance,  wish- 
ing, like  ^]sop's  cock  after  he  was  unperched, 
to  preach  up  union.  "  But  no,  gentlemen," 
he  exclaimed,  "  your  day  of  grace  is  over : 
jou  should  have  practised  moderation  and 
charity,  if  you  expected  any  yourselves — 
it  is  now  our  turn.      He  then  went  on  to 

rk  of  the  fatal  lenity  (?)  which  had  been 
m  them  by  James  1.  and  Charles  I.,  in 
their  being  suffered  to  colonize  New  Eng- 
land, instead  of  being  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  (the  transportation  of  those  times,) 
or  by  some  other  method  cleared  out  of  the 
nation  !  "  If  this  had  been  done,"  he  said, 
**  the  anointed  of  God  would  never  have 
been  murdered  (Charles) ;  we  should  have 
bad  no  sordid  impostor  set  up  (Cromwell)  ;" 
and  more  to  that  effect. 

After  this  he  turned  to  the  reasons  offered 
why  the  Dissenters  should  be  tolerated,  an- 
swering them  plainly.  To  the  reason  that 
they  were  very  numerous,  and  made  a  great 
part  of  the  nation,  he  said  that  the  Protes- 
tants in  France  had  been  more  so,  but  the 
French  king  had  effectually  cleared  the  nation 
of  them  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  did 
not  seem  to  miss  them ;  and  the  more  numer- 
ous they  were,  the  more  dangerous,  and  there- ' 
fore  the  more  need  to  suppress  them :  adding, 
that  if  they  were  to  be  allowed  only  because 
their  number  was  an  obstacle  to  their  sup- 
pression,  then  it  ought  to  be  tried  whether  they 
could  be  suppressed  or  not.  To  the  reason 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  inter- 
nal strife  in  war  time,  he  adduced  the  success 
of  suppressing  the  old  coinage  during  the  late 
war,  and  said  that  the  nation  could  never 
enjoy  peace  till  the  spirit  of  Whiggism  and 
scnism  was  melted  down  like  the  old  money. 
He  then  undertook,  in  his  character  of 
Churchman,  to  show  the  Queen  what  she 
ought  to  do  as  a  member  of  that  Church,  | 


whose  doctrines  he  took  care  to  show  were 
charity  and  love.  This  was,  in  short,  to  re- 
new nre  and  fagot;  and  he  excused  it  by 
showing  how  toads  and  snakes,  being  viper- 
ous, are  destroyed  out  of  charity  to  our 
neighbors,  and  whereas  these  are  noxious  to 
the  body  and  poison  life  only,  the  others 
poison  the  soul.  It  is  in  vain,  he  pursued, 
to  trifle  in  this  matter.  If  the  gallows,  instead 
of  fines,  wore  the  reward  of  going  to  a  con- 
venticle to  preach  or  hear,  there  would  not 
be  many  sufferers:  the  spirit  of  martyrdom 
is  over ;  they  that  go  to  church  to  be  iihosen 
sheriffs  or  mayors  would  go  to  forty  churches 
rather  than  be  hanged.  He  then  turned  with 
his  satire  an  the  system  of  fines.  "  We  hang 
men,"  he  said,  **  for  trifles,  and  banish  them 
for  things  not  worth  naming,  but  an  offence 
against  &od  and  the  Church  shall  be  bought 
off  for  five  shillings !  this  is  such  a  shame  to 
a  Christian  government,  that  it  is  with  regret 
I  transmit  it  to  posterity."  He  then  reproved 
such  Dissenters  as  said  with  Mr.  Howe  that 
the  differences  between  the  sects  were  on  tri- 
fles— making  use  of  it  as  an  argument  why 
they  should  be  compelled  to  give  up  such 
whimsies.  So  he  closed  his  case,  with  a  few 
sentences  calling  on  all  good  Churchmen  to 
uproot  the  schismatics  and  shut  the  door  of 
mercy. 

The  effects  of  this  pamphlet  were  extraor- 
dinary. Every  one  was  deceived.  The  Low 
Church  party  were  terrified*at  this  bold  prop- 
osition of  red-hot  persecution,  fearing  to  be 
forced  into  it,  or  compelled  to  join  the  Dis- 
senters. The  Dissenters  fell  into  a  kind  of 
stupor  at  so  positive  a  threat  of  war  to  their 
barren  liberties.  And  the  High  Church 
people  were  delighted  to  have  their  secret 
wishes  so  thoroughly  set  forth  ;  Sacheverell 
himself  not  having  dared  hitherto  to  name 
the  stake  and  gallows. 

It  is  to  us,  we  confess,  a  perfect  mystery 
how  any  one  could  have  been  deceived. 
Party  spirit  is  the  most  dull  and  earthy  of 
all  spirits.  The  banter  is  so  evident  on  the 
very  face  of  the  thing,  that  none  but  reli- 

fious  disputants  could  have  doubted  it.  De 
'oe  often  boasted  of  having  a  letter  by  him 
from  a  Churchman  in  the  country  to  his 
bookseller,  which  was  as  follows :  '*  Sir,  I 
received  yours,  and  with  it  that  pamphlet 
which  makes  so  much  noise  in  the  world, 
called  '  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissent- 
ers/ for  which  I  thank  you.  I  join  with 
that  author  in  all  he  says,  and  have  such  a 
value  for  the  book  that,  next  to  the  Holy 
Bible  and  sacred  Comments,  £  take  it  for  the 
most  valuable  piece  I  have.    I  i^ra^  Qc^^^^ 
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it  into  her  Majeity's  heart  to  pat  what  a 
there  proposed  in  eiecution."  Truly  if  hia 
belief  came  from  do  more  deep  study  of  hia 
Bible  and  Comments  than  be  could  have 
given  this  tract,  it  was  of  small  value. 

Ho  sooner,  however,  waa  tbe  auihonhip 
of  the  satire  trsced  to  De  Foe  than  a  storm 
burst  on  his  head.  Tbe  High  Flyers  were 
ashamed  at  having  been  so  thoroughly  de- 
ceived, and  vexed  at  having  their  designs  so 
discovered  and  given  to  the  world  by  an 
Independent ;  and  they  blushed  when  they 
reflected  how  they  had  applauded  the  book, 
and  as  they  were  now  obliged  to  condemn 
it,  so  tbey  were  hampered  betwixt  doing  so 
sod  pursuing  their  rage  at  the  DiBsenters. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  in  order  to  con- 
demn the  author,  condemned  the  principles, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  do  one  without  the 
other,  and  they  labored  in  print  and  in  tbe 
pulpit  to  clear  their  Ohureh  of  the  slander. 
But  this  still  answered  tbe  writer's  end ;  for, 
the  more  they  censured  the  practices  he 
recommended,  the  more  tbey  condemned 
such  wretches  as  their  pet  Sacheverell.  But 
he  had  wounded  the  tendereat  part  of  these 
men's  human  nature ;  and  few  men  can 
pardon  a  wound  in  tbdr  self-esteem.  They 
might  have  overlooked,  or  answered,  an 
insult,  but  he  had  made  them  laughing- 
■tocks  to  themselves,  and  their  very  discov- 
ery of  this  made  them  laughing-stocks  to 
tbe  world.  So  they  resolved  to  punish  him. 
A  reward  of  fifty  pounds  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension  ;  and  his  pamphlet  was  burnt 
by  the  hangman,  He  wrote  a  defence,  hut 
it  ftvwied  nothing.  Hia  printers  were  arrest- 
ed, and  he,  to  save  them,  gave  himself  up 
to  the  law,  which  treated  nim  with  tbe  ut- 
most cruelty.  He  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  in  June,  1703,  having  Iain  in  prison 
us  months.  He  was  advised  to  plead  guilty, 
with  mnny  half  promises  that  if  he  abstained 
from  defending  himself  be  would  find  mercy. 
In  this  his  own  lawyers  concurred,  and  he 
accordingly  did  so.  But  it  was  a  snare.  He 
was  found  guilty  ;  there  was  no  recommen- 
dation to  mercy  ;  and  his  sentence  was — a 
fine  of  200  marks ;  to  stand  thnce  in  the 
pillory  ;  to  be  imprisoned  during  pleasure ; 
and  to  find  sureties  for  good  behavior  for 
seven  years. 

This  infamous  sentence  was  sufficiently 
severe  in  itself.  But  its  consequences  were 
severer  still;  from  being  in  respectable  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  reduced  to  ruin.  Hii 
Pantile  Company  was  completely  broken  up  ; 
and  be  had  no  other  means  of  supporting  his 
wife  aad  ebildren,  while  in  prison,  than  by 
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bis  pen.    Borides  which,  he  lost  the  coun- 
tenance of  man^  of  his  friends,  who  could 
act  bebeve    an  mnocent  man  would   be  so 
verely  punished. 

The  brave  man  was  not  to  be  subdued  by 
eans  like  these.  He  was  put  up  in  the  pil- 
lory at  Temple-har,  iu  Cbeapside,  and  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  everv  second  man 
knew  him ;  hut,  by  a  poem  which  he  circit- 
lated  among  the  people,  be  turned  the  di> 
rraco  of  the  punishment  upon  those  who  in- 
licted  it.  "  HmI  !  hieroglyphic  state  roa- 
ihine,"  he  exclaimed,  addresung  the  pillory, 

"  Contrived  to  poniah  Fancy  in," 


And  u 

lold. 
That  thus  be  is  an  example  made 
To  make  men  of  their  honestv  afraid  '. 
Tell  them  the  men  that  plscec  bim  here 
Are  HCtndals  to  the  times, 
Are  at  a  loss  to  find  bis  guilt. 
And  can't  commit  bis  crimes  1" 

For  this  publication,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  care  to  prosecute  him,  having 
already  gone  too  far  that  way. 

And  now  be  turned  with  stem  determina- 
tion to  provide  bread  for  his  family.  We 
cannot  give  an  abstract  of  all  he  wrote  in 
his  imprisonment;  we  shall  only  refer  to 
some  of  the  chief  topics.  In  his  "Reforma- 
tion of  Manners,"  he  says  of  the  slave  trad- 
ers, respecting  their  infamous  trafiSc,  which 
had  never  before  been  censured  : 

"  The  harmless  natives  basely  they  trepan. 
And  barter  liaublea  for  the  souls  of  man  ; 
The  wretches  they  to  Christian  climex  bringo'er, 
To  serve  worse  heathens  than  they  did  before." 

Thus  stepping  far  in  advance  of  his  nge  in 
this  as  in  so  many  other  things.  He  wrote 
several  pamphlets  in  defence  of  tbe  Dissent- 
ers from  various  enemies,  ns  well  as  against  the 
High  Church  party.  He  entered  into  the  ques- 
tion of  "  The  Liberty  of  Episcopal  Dissenters 
in  Scotland,"  in  which  he  adverted  (as  after- 
wards at  greater  length  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
tbe  Church  of  ScoUand")  to  the  miseries 
and  brutalities  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
ject'jd  by  the  High  Fiyers  in  past  and 
present  times.  We  wish  that  poor  Aytoan 
I  nad  read  some  of  his  statements  before 
he  put  out  his  absurd  prose  prefaces  to 
I  the  "Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers."    De 
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Foe  now  turned  his  pen  to  the  defence  of 
suffering  Nonconformity  in  Ireland,  where 
the  Episcopalians,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
ventmg  the  growth  of  Popery,  had  got  the 
Dissenters  shut  out  of  all  place  and  power 
in  firovemment. 

His  most  extraordinary  work,  which  he 
commenced  and  carried  on  in  prison,  was 
the  **  Review,'*  a  periodical  which  he  at  first 
issued  once,  then  twice,  and  ultimately  thrice 
a  week,  writing  the  whole  of  it  himself,  and 
continuinff  it  for  nine  years.  Thb,  independ- 
ently of  his  other  elaborate  works,  written 
at  the  same  time,  is  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  letters  ;  and  considering  the  varie- 
ty, pathos,  wit,  and  satire  contained  in  it, 
would  have  served,  if  he  had  left  no  other 
works,  as  an  imperishable  monument  of  his 
genius. 

In  1704  his  enemies'  administration  ended, 
and  Harley  entered  office.  De  Foe's  almost 
boundless  talents  and  invention,  altough  em- 
ployed under  all  the  disadvantages  of  per- 
sonal captivity,  had  naturally  drawn  much 
attention  to  him.  Many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  win  him,  but  in  vain — lie  was  not  in 
the  market ;  they  could  not  buy  the  indom- 
itable Dissenter.  But  Harley  was  almost 
one  of  his  own  school,  and  though  he  could 
oot  buy  his  services,  he  got  him  set  free  from 
prison,  and  afterwards  made  a  useful  public 
servant  of  him.  He  left  Newgate  in  August 
of  that  year. 

He  retired  with  his  family  to  the  country, 
where  he  continued  his  literary  labors.  But 
malignity  followed  him  there.  He  was  said 
to  have  stolen  from  custody ;  this  he  an- 
swered by  offering  himself  to  the  officer  who 
said  he  had  a  warrant  against  him.  His 
works  were  reprinted  in  a  garbled  form.  His 
Reviews  were  stolen  from  the  coffee-houses 
to  prevent  their  being  read.  His  debts  were 
brought  up  that  he  might  be  prosecuted. 
He  was  summoned  before  magistrates  on 
frivolous  pretences.  He  was  harassed  in 
every  conceivable  way.  At  one  time,  he 
says,  he  had  fifteen  letters  threatening  to  kill 
him,  some  naming  the  very  day  and  manner 
of  the  murder. 

Still  he  held  on  his  way  ;  stadfastly  walk- 
ing by  that  inner  light  of  truth  which  was 
bis  constant  guide.  Not  too  peacefully, 
however,  for  he  took  every  occasion  to  show 
hb  scorn  of  his  opponents.  He  was  several 
times  waylaid,  but  came  to  no  harm ;  and  he 
told  his  enemies  that  he  put  such  trust  in 
Ood  and  his  own  rectitude,  that  he  should 
adopt  no  other  caution  against  them  than  to 
•tay  at  home  at  night,  because  he  was  per- 


suaded they  would  not  do  their  murder- 
ous work  by  day ;  or  by  day,  he  would 
wear  armor  on  his  b<»ck,  because  he  was 
sure  they  would  not  attack  him  face  to 
face. 

So  time  passed.  Space  fails  us  to  speak 
of  his  controversies  and  tracts  much  further. 
We  had  purposed  to  enter  on  his  belief  in 
apparitions,  and  his  ludicrous  imposition  on 
the  credulity  of  the  public,  in  order  to  sell 
Drelincourt  s  terrible  book  of  divinity  on  the 
**  Fear  of  Death."  We  must  pass  these  by, 
however,  to  speak  very  briefly  of  one  or  two 
more  of  his  greatest  works. 

In  1706,  he  went  to  Scotland  in  a  diplo- 
matic character.  The  object  of  his  mission 
was  the  union  of  that  country  with  England. 
There  he  was,  at  first,  very  unpopular,  bat 
he  conducted  himself  so  well  that  at  last  he 
became  somewhat  of  a  favorite.  His  servi* 
ces  were  repaid  with  a  pension  on  his  return 
to  Englaiid  in  1708.  He  wrote  several  vevj 
popular  works  at  this  time,  but  the  best  is 
the  **  History  of  the  Union,"  a  huge  quarto, 
now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  but  which  we 
should  much  like  to  see  reprinted.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  vigorous  passages 
that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  When  in  the 
commencement  of  this  year  Harley  left  office, 
De  Foe  prepared  to  fall  with  his  semi-pat- 
ron ;  but  Harley  would  not  have  it  so,  and 
passages  to  the  honor  of  all  parties  occurred, 
by  which  his  pension  was  continued  by  Har- 
ley's  successors. 

We  can  but  allude  to  his  writings  against 
the  Pretender — against  theatrical  performan- 
ces, which  he  condemned,  as  men  of  experi- 
ence in  them  usually  do ;  and  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  literary  copyright.  Far-seeing,  and 
gifted  with  the  courage  necessary  to  pro- 
pound the  almost  innumerable  schemes  that 
crossed  his  mind — schemes  which  were  then 
ridiculed,  but  are  now  adopted — he  was,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  most  virulent  attacks. 
His  old  enemies  were  ever  persecuting  him, 
snd  in  business,  and  in  letters  alike,  he  met 
with  care  and  misfortune  sufficient  to  have 
crushed  a  less  resolute  man. 

When  George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  and 
the  Whigs,  on  whose  behalf  De  Foe  had 
written  and  suffered  so  much,  regained  pow- 
er, the  ungrateful  treatment  he  received 
from  them  seems  to  have  saddened  and  sub- 
dued the  spirit  of  the  great  man.  Old  age 
was  stealing  rapidly  upon  him,  and  disap- 
pointment, and  poverty,  and  persecution, 
were  doing  their  swift  work.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  stern  conqueror  of  the  strong- 
holds of  tyTaxmy  wnilL  '^ntANAt'o^  ^^&  ^^^^ 
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to  fall  into  the  back  ground,  and  bis  snn  was 
to  go  down  in  darkness.  Yet  be  made  one 
great  effort  to  defend  bis  career,  and  in  bis 
**  Appeal  to  Honor  and  Justice/'  he  has  left 
a  piece  of  pathetic  self-defence,  which  few 
we  think  who  know  his  life  can  read  unmoved. 
"  By  the  hint  of  mortality,"  he  says,  "  and  by 
the  infirmities  of  a  life  of  sorrow  and  fatigue, 
I  have  reason  to  think  I  am  not  a  very  great 
way  off  from,  if  not  very  near  to,  the  great 
ocean  of  eternity  ;  and  the  time  may  not  be 
long  ere  I  embark  on  the  last  voyage. 
Wherefore  I  think  I  should  even  accounts 
with  this  world  before  I  go.  I  am  uncon- 
cerned at  the  rage  and  clamor  of  party -men ; 
but  I  cannot  be  unconcerned  to  hear  good 
men  and  good  Christians  prepossessed  and 
mbtaken  about  me.  However,  I  cannot 
doubt  but  it  will  please  God  at  some  time  or 
other  to  open  such  men's  eyes.  A  constant 
steady  adhering  to  personal  virtue,  and  to 
public  peace,  which,  I  thank  God,  I  can  ap- 
peal^ to  him,  has  always  been  my  practice, 
Tiiir^t  last  restore  me  to  the  opinion  of  so- 
ber and  impartial  men,  and  that  is  all  I  de- 
sire." But  this  self-defence  was  not  com- 
pleted ere  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  laid  him 
low. 

And  now  comes  the  most  wonderful  part 
of  our  tale.  He  languished  for  six  months, 
(Mr.  Chalmers  says  six  weeks,)  between  life 
and  death,  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  con- 
stitution suddenly  threw  off  his  disease,  and 
he  returned  once  more  to  the  world.  But 
he  was  no  longer  a  dispirited  and  broken 
man.  Like  a  phoenix  new  rising  from  the 
ashes,  he  came  from  the  bed  of  sickness  as 
with  new  youth,  with  fresh  energies  and  ren- 
ovated powers. 

He  devoted  them  almost  entirely  to  fresh 
pursuits.  Thirty  years  of  pohtical  strug- 
gling was  enough  even  for  him.  His  first 
work  was  "  The  Family  Instructor,"  written 
in  dialogue.  Its  object  was  the  revival  of 
family  religion,  which  had  visibly  decayed  ; 
and  the  piety,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  good 
sense  pervading  it,  have  kept  it  popular  till 
the  present  day. 

His  chief  labors  were,  however,  in  fiction ; 
and  the  series  of  imaginative  works  which  he 
now  poured  forth,  will,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says, 
entail  honor  on  his  name,  as  long  as  true 
genius,  consecrated  by  moral  worth,  shall  be 
esteemed.  His  stores  of  reading,  and  his 
intimate  knowledg  eof  mankind,  were  now 
turned  to  accoutit.  His  fancy  and  judgment 
had  been  ripened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
chastened,  by  bis  many  sufferings.    The  first 


and  greatest  of  these  works  was  "  Robinson 
Crusoe." 

The  number  of  genuine  good  works  that 
have  been  refused  by  "  the  trade,"  is  extra- 
ordinary. "  The  Fathers,"  as  Southey  calls 
them,  are  a  timid  race.  Novelty  is  the  worst 
characteristic  of  a  book  with  them;  good 
common-place  matter  is  the  safer  card.  It 
has  ever  been  so.  Not  to  speak  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  and  works  of  olden  times — in  oar 
days  "  Pelham  "  was  refused,  and  "  Vesti* 
ges  of  Creation  "  was  refused  ;  and  "  Maiy 
Barton  "  went  round  the  trade.  "  Voity 
Fair  "  was  rejected  by  a  magazine.  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  no  one  would  un- 
dertake **  Robinson  Crusoe."  It  was  at  last 
bought  for  a  mere  trifle  by  an  obscure  book- 
seller ;  while,  if  De  Foe  could  have  published 
it  at  his  own  risk,  it  would  have  made  lus 
fortune. 

Who  does  not  wbh  that  he  still  had  to  read 
this  extraordinary  work  for  the  first  time  t 
It  is  one  of  the  eras  in  a  boy's  life  when  ht 
gets  this  book.  Full  of  life  and  incident,  it 
enchains  the  attention  from  first  to  last,  while 
the  wisdom  contained  in  it,  and  the  depth  of 
religious  coloring  with  which  it  is  pervaded, 
endear  it  to  the  heart,  as  long  as  truth  and 
beauty  have  a  place  there.  The  style  is  plain 
and  matter  of  fact,  but  no  one  notices  the 
style  while  reading  it.  All  is  so  natural,  and 
unaffected,  and  real,  that  its  truth  seems  be- 
yond question,  and  on  putting  it  down,  the 
universal  wish  is,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it 
was  longer. 

His  subsequent  fictions,  if  not  equal  to 
Robinson  Crusoe,  are  extraordinary  in  thehr 
degree,  from  the  same  causes.  We  can  only 
name  them :  "  The  Dumb  Philosopher, ' 
"  Captain  Singleton,"  '*  Duncan  Campbell," 
**  Colonel  Jacque,"  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier." 
The  last  named  is,  perhaps,  superior  in  genius 
to  all  the  rest.  Then  came  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Plague,"  which  is  full  of  pathos  and 
exciting  interest  and  truthfulness.  Its  reality 
is  in  fact  intense ;  we  become  spectators  of 
the  scenes  in  the  grass-crown  streets ;  we 
hear  the  bellmen  cry,  **  Bnng  out  your  dead," 
and  see  the  dead-carts  wending  to  the  pits 
and  emptying  their  fearful  burdens.  The 
subject  is,  indeed,  revolting ;  yet  the  treat- 
ment of  it  is  so  impressive,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing, that  the  reader  is  compelled  to  finish 
the  book  when  he  has  once  begun  it. 

Besides  all  these,  our  wonderfully  fecund 
author — who  we  think  must  have  exceeded 
Voltaire,  or  even  Lope  de  Vega,  in  quantity 
as  much  as  he  did  in  quality — wrote  three 
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long  works  (two  of  them  novels)  on  subjects 
which  we  shall  not  further  name,  not  being 
in  accordance  with  the  better  morality  of 
our  time.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  from 
secondhand,  but  we  believe  they  did  not  at 
all  derogate  from  his  own  character. 

Then  followed  "  Religious  Courtship," 
"  A  Tour  through  Great  Britain,*'  "  New 
Voyage  round  the  World,"  "Essay  on  Ap- 
paritions," "System  of  Magic,"  "Political 
History  of  the  Devil,"  "Complete  Tradesman," 
''  Captain  Carleton,"  with  numerous  tracts, 
chiafly  on  social  subjects.  Amon^t  these 
was  one  "  Augusta  Triumphans,"  which  con- 
tained a  projeet  for  a  London  University  and 
for  a  Foundling  Hospital,  both  of  which  we 
have  seen  carried  out  in  our  days.  These,  as 
well  as  his  poetical  works  "  Caledonia"  and 
"Jure  Divino,"  deserve  elaborate  criticism, 
bat  we  must  be  content  with  naming  them. 

He  was  now  (1780)  an  old  man  of  seven- 
ty, afflicted  with  both  gout  and  stone.  He 
teems  to  have  borne  these  sufferings  with 
equanimity,  looking  forward  in  religious  con- 
fidence, as  he  had  done  from  his  youlh,  to 
that  time  when  he  should  drop  his  pains  for 
ever  in  the  grave.  His  circumstances  appear 
to  have  become  once  more  somewhat  easy, 
and  he  might  fairly  have  expected  to  close 
his  eyes  in  peace.  But  the  world  he  had 
done  so  much  to  improve,  harassed  him  to 
the  last. 

Some  creditor  came  on  him  this  year,  as  it 
seems  from  sheer  malice.  He  was  imprison- 
ed for  a  short  time,  and  then  released.  To 
save  what  money  he  had  for  his  children,  from 
an  enemy  whom  he  describes  as  perjured,  he 
made  it  over  to  one  of  his  sons,  in  trust  for 
two  unmarried  daughters  and  his  aged  wife. 
But  his  son  proved  worthless.  "  I  depended 
upon  him ;  I  trusted  him,"  he  writes  to  his 
son-in-law;  "I  gave  up  my  two  dear  un- 
provided children  into  his  hands.  But  he 
has  no  compassion,  and  suffers  them  and 
their  poor  dying  mother  to  beg  their  bread 
at  his  door,  and  to  crave,  as  if  it  were  an 
alms,  what  he  is  bound,  under  hand  and  sea], 
beside  the  most  sacred  promises,  to  supply 
them  with  ;  himself,  at  the  same  time,  living 
itt  a  profusion  of  plenty.  It  js  too  much  for 
me."  Yes,  the  brave  heart  that  had  showed  an 
undaunted  front  to  all  "  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune,  "could  not  bear  up  under 


this  dreadful  treachery.    Committing  the  des- 
olate ones  to  this  son-in-law's  protection  when 
he  should  be  gone  away,  "  I  would  say,"  he 
added  of  himself, "  and  I  hope  with  comfort, 
that  'tis  yet  well.     I  am  near  my  journey's 
end,  and  am  hastening  to  the  place   where 
the  weary  are  at  rest,  and  the  wicked  cease 
to  trouble ;  be  it  that  the  passage  is  rough  and 
the  day  stormy,  by  what  way   soever  He 
please  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of  it,  I  desire 
to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of  soul  in  all 
cases,  Te  Deum  laudamus.     It  adds  to  my 
grief,"  he  concluded,  "  that  I  must  never  see 
the  pledge  of  your  mutual  love,  my  little 
grandson.     Give  him  my  blessing,  and  may 
he  be  to  you  both  your  joy  in  youth  and 
your  comfort  in  age,  and  never  add  a  sigh  to 
your  sorrow.     But  alas  I  that  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected.   Kiss  my  dear  Sophy  once  more  for 
me  ;  and  if  I  must  see  her  no  more,  tell  h#r 
this  is  from  a  father  that  loved  her  above  all 
his  comforts  to  his  last  l^eath."     His  laA 
breath  was  not  far  off ;  in  a  few  weeks  tba 
hand  of  death  came  mercifully  upon  him, 
and  his   toils,  and  sufferings,  and  sorrows, 
were  for  ever  over. 

In  summing  up  his  character  we  must 
notice  the  two  great  features  of  it :  his  in- 
tense sincerity,  and  his  no  less  intense  deter- 
mination that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  be 
sincerity  about  t?ie  truth.  Always  looking 
to  another  tribunal  than  that  of  man,  he 

Eassed  unwaverrog  on  his  v^  onderful  career, 
living  in  a  troubled  time,  he  took  his  side, 
and  having  taken  it,  stood  fast.  He  dared 
to  be  moral  in  an  age  of  vice,  and  to  be  per- 
sonally pious  in  an  age  of  formalism.  We 
have  abundance  of  sentimentalists  about  us 
in  the  matters  of  religion,  and  so  had  he. 
But  he  dared  to  speak  openly  about  Him  in 
whom  he  trusted  ;  in  his  tracts,  and  histories, 
and  novels — in  the  greater  part  of  these  two 
hundred  works  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  find  him,  whenever  there  is  a  suitable  oc- 
casion, speaking  of  the  great  truths  of  reve- 
lation. And  though  many  of  his  faults,  and 
they  are  all  on  the  surface,  are  such  as  we 
cannot  now  palliate,  they  were  mostly  those 
of  a  heated  and  controversial  age,  and  never 
those  of  an  evil  heart ;  in  Mr.  Wilson's  words, 
"  Religion  was  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  and 
he  reaped  its  consolations" — may  we  not  hope- 
fully add, "  its  exceeding  great  reward  also." 
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In  one  respect  there  is  little  difiference  of 
opinion  about  a  garden — that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  and  a  pleasant  thing  to  use  and 
enjoy,  even  temporarily  and  briefly.  But  if 
we  go  a  step  further,  and  look  at  the  various 
modes  of  use  and  enjoyment — the  forms, 
purposes,  projects,  reflections,  and  specula- 
tions of  which  gardens  have  been  made  the 
subject — we  find  a  wondrous  amount  of 
diversity.  Gardens,  in  the  first  place,  ought 
to  furnish  only  pure  delights.  "Ood  Al- 
mighty,'' says  Lord  Bacon,  "  first  planted  a 
ffarden ;  and,  indeed,  it  b  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man ;  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy- 
works.'  And  yet  gardens  of  old  were  sys- 
tematically made  scenes  of  voluptuousness 
and  indecency  under  the  sanction  of  religious 
rites.  Their  tutelary  deity  was  in  outward 
form  the  most  disgusting  of  the  heathen 
Pantheon.  The  emblems  then  used  to  typify 
the  reproductive  powers  of  nature  were 
indeed  gross  and  sensual.  We  may  not 
uncharitably  believe  their  alleged  hidden 
meaning  to  have  been  the  shallowest  of 
excuses  for  the  raising  of  vile  ideas.  Gar- 
dens, again,  should  be  gay — and  Watteau 
has  appropriately  pictured  them  as  saloons 
and  ball-rooms — thus  carrying  out  the  idea 
of  a  full-dress  promenade*  m  which  the 
French  of  the  old  rigime  delighted.  But 
Hervey's  "  Reflections  on  a  Flower  Garden," 
though  well-meant,  are  so  dull  and  doleful 
that  the  reader  suspects  he  has  taken  up  the 
"  Meditations  among  the  Tombs."  What 
would  become  of  the  earth — he  asks,  as  a 
cheering  topic — if  the  sun  were  gone  ? 
"Were  that  radiant  orb  extinguished,  a 
tremendous  gloom  would  ensue,  and  horror 
insupportable."  Ordinary  ladies  and  gentle- 
men would  not  see  much  analogy  between 
an  avaricious  curmudgeon  and  an  unopened 
blossom.  Hervey,  however,  is  more  per- 
spicacious : — 

"  Od  every  side  I  espy  budding  flowers.     As 
jret  they  are  like  bales  of  superfine  cloth  from  die 


packer's  warehouse.  Each  is  wtapt  within  a 
strong  inclosure,  and  its  contents  are  tied  togt!tJheT 
by  the  firmest  bandages ;  so  that  all  their  boti$la$ 
lie.  concealed,  und  their  sweets  are  locked  «p. 
Just  such  is  the  niggardly  wretch  whose  aims  are 
all  turned  inward^  and  meanly  terminate  upon 
himself." 

To  the  laborious  Nehemiah  Grew,  M.D.  aad 
F.R.S.,  his  garden  was  a  school  of  anatonu 
and  a  dissecting  room,  wherein  he  en- 
deavored to  trace  the  secret  processes  of 
vegetation ;  while  the  respectable  Gerarde 
took  a  wider  as  well  as  a  more  prepossessing 
view : — 

**  For  if  delight  may  provoke  men's  labor,  what 
greater  delight  is  there  than  to  behold  the  earth 
apparelled  witli  plants,  as  with  a  robe  of  em- 
broidered worke,  set  with  orient  pearles  and 
garniebed  with  great  diuersitie  of  rare  and  costly 
jewels  ?  .  .  .  Glue  me  leaue  onely  to  tell  you 
that  God  of  his  infinite  goodnesse  and  bounty 
hath,  bv  the  medium  of  Plant9,  bestowed  almost  all 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine  vpon  man." 

With  such  recorded  examples  (which  we 
could  multiply  ad  libitum)  people  will  plead 
for  the  indulgence  of  their  respective  horti- 
cultural whimsies ;  nor  would  we  deny  the 
claim  ; — but  if  the  right  of  private  judgment 
is  allowed  to  others,  we  hope  it  will  be 
tolerantly  extended  to  ourselves.  Now  the 
leading  idea  at  the  present  moment  is,  that 
there  must  be  made,  somehow  and  some- 
where— and  there  soon  will  be  made,  else 
the  public  will  fret  itself  to  death — a  vast 
covered  garden,  in*  which  we  are  to  have  we 
know  not  what,  in  we  know  not  what  way 
exactly.  Something  of  the  kind  is  inevitable. 
Smithfield  is  to  be  a  Ward's  Case  of  several 
acres,  where  cryptogamic  students  will  be 
able  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  moulds 
and  mycelium ;  the  Crystal  Palace — whether 
kept  where  it  is  or  re-erected  elsewhere — ^ts 
to  be  a  conservatory  containing  ponds  bloom- 
ing with  Victoria  regice,  (the  singular  oiim- 
ber  would  be  unseen  in  such  a  space,)  and 
yet  remain  cool  and  dry ;  or  Battersea  fields, 
when  not  under    water,  are  to  bear  the 
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honors  of  a  winter  garden ;  or  the  whole  of 
London  is  to  be  put  under  a  glass  roof.  No 
project,  based  on  this  principle,  is  too  wild 
t^be  entertained  with  attention  and  discussed 
seriously.  But  there  may  be  lookers-on  who 
believe  that  the  people  are  seized  with  a 
remittent  covered-garden  fever — an  infatua- 
tion from  which  they  will  recover  by-and-by, 
though  perhaps  after  much  outlay  and  dis- 
appointment, and  after  two  or  three  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  those  who  minister  to 
the  mania.  But  what  can  a  cool  and  dis- 
interested dissentient  do,  except  treat  Master 
John  Bull  as  a  spoiled  child  clamoring  for 
an  expensive  toy,  which,  when  he  gets  it, 
may  do  him  more  harm  than  good?  A 
good-natured  friend  will  endeavor  to  soothe 
and  comfort  the  capricious  young  giant.  He 
cannot  immediately  have  his  slass-roofed 
purden — still  the  dear  infant  shall  be  shown 
what  pretty  gardens  he  nevertheless  has  to 
play  in.  Ho  8ball^lot  be  too  much  contra- 
dicted for  fear  of  spoiling  his  temper,  which 
must  not  be  with  a  young  gentleman  come 
of  such  a  good  family  and  with  such  large 
expectations.  He  shall  be  shown  where  to 
pop  his  head  and  shoulders  into  Naples  or 
Madeira  any  day  of  the  year  (except  Sunday) 
that  he  chooses ;  and  if  that  will  not  do,  he 
shall  have  a  little  Calcutta  to  call  his  own ; 
but  his  guardians  and  tutors  cannot  quite  yet 
consent  to  a  Sierra  Leone. 

Let  us,  in  short,  respectfully  suggest  that 
it  would  be  prudent  and  wise  to  know  and 
enjoy  the  good  things  we  do  possess,  before 
running  headlong  after  new  inventions,  and 
craving  for  acquisitions  of  uncertain  useful- 
ness. '*  The  slothful  man,*'  we  have  been  of 
old  admonished,  "roasteth  not  that  which  he 
took  in  hunting.*'  Englishmen  in  general 
are  not  justly  chargeable  with  slothfulness, 
but  if  the  power  of  accumulation  be  indulged 
to  a  degree  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
faculty  of  concocting  and  digesting,  the  folly 
of  the  sluggard  is  in  reality  committed. 
And  is  not  Kew  one  remarkable  enough  in- 
stance of  an  accumulated  hunting,  as  yet  but 
half  or  a  quarter  roasted  and  digested  ?  It 
is  only  just  beginning  to  be  known  through- 
out the  country  as  a  public  treasury  of  a 
certain  class  of  facts.  A  principal  book- 
seller in  an  important  provincial  town,  of 
whom  we  ordered  the  "Guide"  a  few  months 
ago,  was  unacquainted  with  it,  and  thankful 
to  become  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  so 
useful  a  little  book,  **for  the  sake  of  chance 
purchasers  and  general  readers  J^  The  number 
of  visitors  to  the  Gardens  has  of  late  increased 
greatly,  and  may  be  expected  to  do  so  atill 


more,  now  that,  by  the  liberality  of  her 
Majesty,  and  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
the  director,  the  pleasure-grounds  are  thrown 
open  doi/y—Sundays  not  excluded — during 
the  summer  months. 

Everything  relating  to  Eew  indicates  what 
a  vast  quantity  of  vegetable  prey  we  are  con- 
stantly taking,  by  the  industrious  hunting  of 
our  employes  all  over  the  world.  In  George 
III.'s  time,  the  Old  Arboretum — five  acres — 
was  considered  sufficient  to  contain  all  the 
hardy  trees  ;  now,  two  hundred  acres  are  not 
thought  too  much.  Our  venerable  Pinnock, 
of  course  on  the  authority  of  Linnaeus, 
states  that  "  it  is  supposed  there  are  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  species  of  plants,  which 
compose  what  naturalists  have  termed  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom;  nor  will  this  number 
appear  so  very  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered 
with  them.''  In  1851,  the  private  herbarium 
of  the  director  of  Eew  Gardens  contains 
150,000  species,  which  number,  however  as- 
toundbg,  falls  far  short  of  those  yet  to  be 
discovered  and  collected. 

The  plants  here  have  attached  to  them, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  their  scientific  name, 
and,  when  it  can  be  given,  a  plain  English 
one,  with  the  native  habitat.  But  we  are  not 
here,  as  in  St.  James's  Park,  mystified  and 
confounded  with  the  information  that  willows 
are  Salicineous  trees,  and  walnuts  Juglan- 
deous  trees  ;  that  Herberts  vulgaris,  the  com- 
mon barbery,  a  native  of  Britain,  is  a  Ber- 
berideous  shrub — and  that  Corylus  arbor eS' 
cens,  the  arborescent  hazel,  a  native  of  Si- 
beria introduced  in  1829,  is  a  cnpuUferom 
shrub.  The  same  school  of  science  would 
perhaps  add  the  information  that  Mr.  Flam- 
borough,  who  is  staring  at  the  black  swans, 
and  who  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of  cupuli- 
ferous,  is  a  bimanous  mammal  from  the  coasts 
of  Yorkshire,  and  that  his  little  friend  Pincher, 
who  has  been  refused  admission  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  bottle-green,  b  a  canine  quadruped 
from  the  Hebridean  Archipelago.* 

There  is  hardly  a  variety  of  horticultural 
appetite,  unconnected  with  the  orchard  and 
the  kitchen-garden,  which  may  not  be  rea- 
sonably gratified  at  Eew.  It  is  the  Ency- 
clopaedia of  such  matters,  presented  to  the 

*  The  date  of  the  introdnetioD  of  plants  Lb  vala- 
able — but  the  majority  of  tudi  dates  can  only  vouch 
that  the  plant  was  settled  here  be/are  a  given  year. 
Alton,  in  the  prelewse  to  his  Hortus  Kewensis,  says : 
— **  Some  plants  are  by  tradition  known  to  have 
been  introdaced  by  ]^bert  James,  Lord  Petre,  but 
the  times  when  are  utterly  Sorgot  To  remedy  as 
much  as  possible  this  ineonveDienoe,they  are  alwava 
stated  at  having  Vmb^  ktendoam^XKSoi^  W^St^*^ 
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eye  in  the  shape  of  facts  iDstead  of  printed 
words.     Thus,  when  the  Pino-maniac  enters 
the  beautiful  iron  gates — almost  worthy,  as 
was  said   of   those  for  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence,  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise — in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  the  attractive  archi- 
tectural   conservatory    before    him,    he   is 
arrested,  in  summer,  by  two  large  specimens, 
in  tubs,  of  the  Araucaria  Cunninghami,  or 
Moreton  Bay  Pine,  on  either  side  of  the 
principal  walk.     These  are  to  him  the  pil- 
lars of    Hercules,   which  he  courageously 
passes ;  and  turning  sharp  to  the  left,  is  at 
once  in  the  Mediterranean  expanse  of  the 
Old  Arboretum.     Still  on  his  left  is  a  noble' 
specimen  of  the  Pinus  Larido,  or  Corsican 
Pine,  something  in  the  way  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  but  with  a  more  airy  and  upright  car- 
riage.   By  this  handsome  tree  he  is  reminded 
of  the   very   circumscribed   native  home  of 
several  of  his  favorites,  and  resolves  to  cul- 
tivate them  with  the  greater  diligence,  from 
the  consciousness  that  if  their  tribe  is  by 
accident  brought  low  in  its  original  habitat, 
it  will  utterly  perish,  unless  he  aids  in  dis- 
seminating   it.      Cephalonia,  like    Corsica, 
claims  a  pine  to  herself — and  it  bears  her 
name.     Another,  P.  occidentalism  not  yet  in 
the  gardens,  is  supposed  to  be  confined,  or 
nearly  so,  to  Cuba.     The  true  pines  have 
another  limit ;    they  are   restricted   to   the 
northern  hemisphere,  though  coniferous  trees 
are  brought  from  the  southern.     A  fine  ruin 
of  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  illustrates  the  former 
contingency.      There   are  now  in  England 
more  individuals  of  this  species,  first  brought 
home  by  Dr.  Pococke,  than  in  all  the  range 
of  Lebanon  put  together.     Next  to  the  ?. 
Laricio  is  the  ever  scrubby  P.  Pumilio  of 
Camiola;  the  P.  Pinaster  looking  not  at  all 
at  home — (the  sea-side  might  suit  it  better :) 
«  — succeeded  by  a  true  Scrub  Pine,  P.  inops, 
from  North  America,  presenting  the  curiosity 
of  a  weeping  fir.     A  Deodara  Pine,  and  a 
species   called   P,  macrocarpa,  from   Cali- 
fornia, on  either  side  of  the  path,  are  rivals 
in  beauty.     Immediately  to  the  right  is  an 
unknown  tree  from  Japan,  called  Taxodium 
distichum,  var.  nutans,  with  a  straight  taper 
stem  and  bark  spirally  twisted  like  the  horn 


year  of  his  lordsfaip^s  death.  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, oflen  mentioDs  plants  as  having  been  com- 
manicated  to  him   by  Dr.  HoustouD ;  but  he  fre- 

Soeotlj  omits  the  time  when  he  reoeived  them  ; 
[lese,  therefore,  are  stated  as  having  been  Intro- 
duced before  the  Doctor's  decease — in  17  88  " 

Mr.  Aiton,  and  after  him  his  son  an  \  editor,  did 
their  beet  to  arrive  at  more  predsion  in  these  mat- 
ime; — bat  we  eumot  aay  moofa  for  their  soccers. 


of  the  Narwhal.  Its  neighbor  is  the  true 
Deciduous  Cypress,  the  Taxodium  cKstichum 
from  North  America — a  very  elegant  and 
feathery  tree.  These  are  only  the  moat 
obvious  members  of  the  coniferous  party  at 
hand.  Proceeding,  the  visitor  leaves  on  the 
right  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  and  a  grand 
Cedar  of  Lebanon; — the  Palm  House,  like 
a  gigantic  bubble,  is  just  visih|)e  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  draws  him  on,  in  spite  of  the 
temptation  to  linger.  Soon,  an  avenue  of 
standard  roses  receives  his  footsteps  ;  but  to 
continue  even  in  that  flowery  path  is  im^^ 
sible,  for  to  the  left  appears  what  might  be 
a  tree  of  the  very  olden  time,  out  of  the 
German  coal-mines  or  the  quarries  of  Crug- 
leith — the  Araucaria  imbricata,  the  oldest 
specimen  in  Europe,  brought  home  by  Van- 
couver after  his  voyage  round  the  world* 
Larger  individuals  exist  in  the  far  easteif 
(or  western)  banbhments^of  the  Old  WorUu 
but  seniores  priores.  On  one  of  the  topmoti 
branches  appears  something  like  a  bird's 
nest : — it  is  a  cone  or  globe.  Such  have 
been  put  forth  for  several  years  past,  but 
all  in  vain.  The  tree  is  a  solitary  female. 
The  hapless  Araucaria  mourns  her  absent 
lord ;  and,  unlike  that  wonderful  instance  in 
the  Great  Palm  House,  to  be  noticed  pres- 
ently, attests  the  sincerity  of  her  sorrow  by 
producing  only  imperfect  nuts. 

These  dioecious  plants  are  sad  puzzles  to 
the  popular  mind.     But  the  enthusiast  in 
pines,  when  he  enters  the  Museum,  will  there 
fend,  contrasted  with  the  abortive  English 
fruit,  native  specimens  from  the  mountains 
of  Chile.     The  cone  of  \}ieAraucar%a  imbri- 
cata  grown  in  the  garden,  and  with  imper- 
fect seeds,  is  neany  globular,  and  has  an 
equatorial  circumference  of  16i  inches  ;  an- 
other, from  South  America,  similar  in  form, 
measures  in  the  same  way  20  inches  ;  anoth- 
er 24Vinches.     The  nuts  are  2  inches  long, 
plump  and  smooth  ;  and  knowing  that  they 
are  eaten  for  dessert,  like  the  kernels  of  the 
stone  pine   in   Italy,  one  longs  to  taste  of 
the  forbidden  fruit.     In  a  neighboring  com- 
partment of  the  case  are  other  monstrous 
cones — e.  g.  that  of  Pinus   Coulteri,  (not 
unanimously  allowed  to  be  a   synonym  of 
P.  macrocarpa,)  measuring  10  inches  from 
apex  to  base  ;  of  P.  Lambertiana,  18  inches: 
but  the  top  of  the  tree  are  the  cones  of  Bid- 
will's  Araucaria,  the  Bunyah  Bunyah,  from 
Moreton  Bay,  North-East  Australia,  as  big 
as  a  child's  head,  and  shaped  like  a  pine-ap- 
ple, only  without  the  crown.     The  nuts  are 
even  larger  than  those  of  A,  imbricatn,  and 
resemble  a  chestnut  in  flavor*    The  aborigi* 
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nes  of  Australia  at  the  proper  season  migrate 
to  the  pine- woods  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
eollecting  them  as  an  article  of  food :  so  that 
unless  we,  civilized,  cool  philosophers,  as  is 
probable,  exterminate  the  natives,  they  may 
m  their  barbarous  ardor  exterminate  the  tree. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  well  worth  the  saving,  being 
bdeed  one  of  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
tender  here.  Attempts  are  made  to  keep  it 
protected  and  trained  against  a  wall  like  a 
peach  tree — a  curious  situation  for  any  Co- 
nifer to  find  itself  in.  The  beautiful  Crypto- 
fMria  Japonica,  not  hardy  in  Scotlana,  is 
hardy  at  Kew.  Several  other  noble  trees, 
however,  as  the  Sophora  Japonica,  make 
this  distinction  between  the  north  and  south 
ddes  of  the  Border. 

But  instead  of  the  coniferous  amateur,  we 
irill  suppose  a  small  mixed  party  started  in 
quest  of  any  botanical  or  horticultural  iflar- 
T^ls  that  may  seem  worth  staring  at.  Such 
visitors  will  probably,  on  first  entering,  fol- 
low the  crowd,  and  make  for  the  Architectu- 
ral Conservatory.  It  will  gratify  the  curios- 
ity of  many  to  know  that  three  greenhouses, 
exactly  alike,  were  erected  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  from  designs  by  Sir  Jeflfrey  Wyatt- 
ville  ;  and  that  in  1830  William  lY.  had  one 
of  the  three  removed  bodily  to  this  place. 
The  second  has  been  converted  into  a  Chap- 
el Royal — and  the  third  is  still  a  conserva- 
tory at  the  Palace;  so  that  her  Majesty's 
subjects  here  behold  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  building  which  fulfils  the  same  office 
in  the  private  grounds  of  royalty.  In  this 
they  will  find  an  extremely  rich  collection  of 
bottle-brush-flowered,  zigzag-leaved,  gray- 
tinted,  odd-looking  things,  to  most  eyes  rath- 
er strange  than  beautiful,  notwithstanding 
that  one  of  them  is  named  Banksia  speciosa. 
They  are  the  *'  Botany  Bays  "  of  old-fash- 
ioned gardeners,  but  are  more  in  the  shrub 
and  tree  line  than  that  of  flowering  pot- 
plants.  Banksia  Solandri  will  remind  them 
to  turn  to  their  Cook's  Voyages  when  they 
get  home,  to  read  how  poor  Dr.  Solander 
got  up  a  mountain  and  was  heartily  glad  to 
get  down  again.  Else  there  is  little  to  fix 
the  attention  of  our  party.  Whether  Bty- 
andra,  Grevillea,  Ilakea,  or  the  other  Pro- 
teacese,  all  may  take  part  in  the  same  glee — - 

**  It  was  a  shrub  of  orders  gray 
Stretched  forth  to  show  bis  leaves." 

Thence,  the  main  path  will  be  followed  to 
the  cloak-room,  where  the  ladies  may  leave 
their  shawls  or  other  cumlHtnia  what-nots. 


In  descending  the  steps,  notice  the  two  hardy 
palms,  Ohamarops  exceha,  on  each  side,  in 
large  china  vases.  The  mass  of  ivy  at  the 
back  of  the  cloak-room  is  worth  looking  at ; 
which  reminds  us  to  note  here  the  pretty  and 
uncommon  cut-leaved  ivy  in  front  of  the 
Museum. 

Reascending  the  steps,  a  noble  walk  is  be- 
fore us,  terminated  by  the  smoke-shaft  of  the 
great  Palm  House,  in  the  guise  of  an  Italian 
Campanile.  It  stands  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  from  the  structure  to  which  it  is  acces- 
sory.  The  smoke  from  the  furnaces  is  con- 
veyed by  flues  to  a  shaft  within  the  tower, 
and  by  the  use  of  coke  for  fuel  little  is  per- 
ceptible. Hidden  by  shrubs,  not  far  from 
the  base  of  the  tower,  is  a  coal-yard,  and 
also  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  which,  by 
means  of  a  tram- way,  conveys  fuel,  and 
brings  back  ashes,  (fee,  from  the  furnaces. 
The  tunnel  is  about  eight  feet  high,  conve- 
nient to  walk  in,  and  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  shafts  from  above,  many  of  whose  grated 
openings  are  concealed  in  flower-beds.  Of 
course,  the  public  are  not  indiscriminately 
admitted  to  these  subterranean  wonders. 
An  understanding  must  first  be  had  with  the 
well-behaved  gnomes  who 

"  Here,  in  a  grottu  shelter'd  close  from  air, 
And  screened  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare," 

give  the  firsC  impulse  to  the  machinery  which 
elaborates  the  beautiful  vegetation  over- 
head. 

Water  is  the  vehicle  to  the  grand  Palm- 
stove  of  whatever  philosophers  may  decide 
heat  to  be,  whether  substance  or  accident, 
essence  or  effect.  Twelve  mighty  boilers, 
six  belonging  to  one  half,  six  to  another,  are 
the  hearts  propelling  the  **  thermidor"  fluid 
through  pipes,  which,  by  the  circulatioflki. 
passing  within  them,  represent  rudely  • 
venous  and  arterial  system.  This  battery 
has  been  wisely  calculated  with  a  prospect 
to  extreme  cases.  During  the  three  years  the 
Palm-house  has  been  in  action  it  has  never 
been  found  necessary  to  light  more  than 
eleven  furnaces.  In  July  and  August  four 
fires  are  sufficient  to  keep  things  going. 
There  always  ought  to  be  a  reserved  power 
in  establishments  whose  very  existence  de- 
pends on  the  maintenance  of  a  given  tempera- 
ture ;  otherwise,  a  frost  might  occur  to 
destroy  the  whole  invaluable  contents  of  this 
Palm-house  in  a  single  night.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  story  told  us  by  a  light- 
house-keeper, on  a  coast  much  exposed  to 
north  irbniiv  ot  \Vk%  %.^^  voansX^  VsiX  ^ 
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oil  should  congeal,  and  the  lamps  go  out,  at 
a  time  when  a  gale,  we  know  not  how  many 
degrees  below  freezhig  point,  must  drive 
every  unwarned  vessel  on  a  lee  shore. 

But  we  caught  sight  of  the  smoke-tower 
on  leaving  the  cloak-room,  and  have  not  yet 
advanced  far  along  the  vista.  On  our  right 
are  some  beautiful  large  Conifers  in  tubs, 
out  for  their  summer  airing.  They  are  ten- 
der; the  morels  the  pity — for  the  Dacry- 
dium  cupreasinum,  from  New  Zealand,  is 
perhaps  the  most  unmistakably  weeping  and 
disconsolately  mournful  tree  in  the  world ; 
and  no  one  can  look  at  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine  without  being  angry  with  it,  that  so 
much  beauty  should  be  combined  with  so 
much  effeminacy.  Perhaps  we  blame  and 
punish  other  weaknesses  and  unrobust  idio- 
syncrasies, with  the  same  degree  of  reason 
and  justice  as  we  should  exercise  in  scolding 
the  delicate  Araucaria  excelsa  because  it  is 
not  gifted  with  the  obstinate  temper  of  a 
Norway  fir.  On  the  left  is  the  Great 
Orangery,  one  of  Sir  William  Chambers's 
solid  magnificences,  now  empty  of  its  in- 
mates, but  soon  to  become  the  winter  gar- 
den of  those  High  Tendernesses  for  whose 
infirmities  we  have  been  offering  a  sentence 
in  apology.  As  we  proceed,  Mr.  Nesfield 
spreads  on  each  side  of  us  bright  pieces  of 
carpet,  each  tinted  with  one  color.  The 
materials  of  which  this  living  tapestry  is 
woven  are,  Calceolarias — C.  amplexicaulis, 
a  clear  canary  yellow ;  Pelargoniums — pink- 
flowered,  ivy-leaved,  and  "  Frogmore,"  of  a 
scarlet  bright  enough  to  blind  weak-eyed 
mortals  ;  blue  Campanula  Carpdthica ;  gray 
(when  considered  in  toto)  Alyssum  varie- 
gatum  ;  Ageralum  Mexicanum,  of  clear 
lavender ;  the  dingy  blue  (as  seen  in  mass) 
Lobelia  Erinus,  van  compacta  ;  fringed  with 
black  and  yellow,  the  Sanvitalia  procum- 
hens  ;  and  Verbenas  that  bid  defiance  to  the 
tinctorial  art.  There  stands  the  Palm  House 
— certainly  the  most  elegant  if  not  the  most 
bulky  glass  structure  in  the  world  ;  but  we 
will  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  turn  to  the 
left,  for  the  sake  of  the  Victoria  and  other 
bouses.  Here,  on  the  grass,  grows  a  puzzle 
for  Hybridists — a  laburnum  between  Ct/tvtus 
nigricans  and  C.  Laburnum.  The  plant  has 
put  forth  one  branch  of  nigricans  and  one  of 
Laburnum  ;  the  rest  is  hybrid.  Further  on 
we  pass  between  two  paper- mulberry  trees 
— Broussonetia  papyri/era — from  the  Society 
Islands,  which  have  stood  the  last  seven 
winters  without  any  protection.  We  are 
inclined  to  discard  the  word  acclimatize,  for 
deaotiog  the  supposed  process  oi  makinq  a 


plant  capable  of  living  with  us  the  year 
round  in  the  open  air,  and  to  adopt  concU' 
mated,  to  express  the  innate  power  of  doing 
80,  originally  given  to  it.  On  the  rockery 
there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  non-perplex- 
mg  labyrinth  of  British  plants,  are  a  few 
spare  Cactuses  and  Euphorbias,  inserted  to 
give  a  little  style  to  the  group.  They  are 
scarcely  expected  to  conclimate,  though  some 
of  the  Opuntias  do  set  up  a  sort  of  pretence 
to  half-hardihood,  which  is  no  hardihood  at 
all.  But  till  plants,  in  a  new  home,  are  thus 
tested  one  by  one,  the  most  skilful  vegetable 
anatomist  and  the  most  learned  physiologist 
cannot  say  decidedly,  on  mere  inspection, 
what  lowest  degree  of  temperature  any  novel 
species  may  be  exposed  to  and  survive. 

We  are  now  approaching  an  assemblage 
of  glass  houses  conveniently  near  to  each 
other,  and  of  most  varied  contents.  Their 
very  outside  shell  b  made  to  protect  and 
support  plants  that  would  by  themselves 
g^ve  interest  to  an  ordinary  garden.  Here, 
in  a  narrow  bed  in  front  of  the  house  Na 
13,  are  growing  in  the  open  air  both  the 
Black  and  the  Oreen  Tea  shrubs,  from  either 
of  which  the  Chines^  appear  to  make  any 
sample  at  pleasure.  (See  Fortune's  "  Wan- 
derings.") The  Museum  has  shown  us  the 
powdered  Prussian  bine  which  confers  the 
bloom,  and  other  matters  employed  in  the 
first  adulteration  in  the  East,  before  tea  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  strange  company 
introduced  to  it  in  England.  In  No.  16  is 
the  Assam  tea,  by  means  of  which  we  hope 
to  keep  these  amusing  processes  entirely  to 
ourselves.  Side  by  side  with  the  Black  and 
the  Green  grows  the  Sasanqua  Tea,  whose 
blossoms  are  used  to  give  the  bouquet  to  the 
two  former.  At  the  end  of  another  house 
grows  a  Chinese  tree  pasony,  the  showy  and 
delicate  Moutan ; — not  apparently  a  very 
remarkable  specimen — but  it  is  the  original 
plant  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
the  grandmother  or  great-grandmother  of 
most  of  the  Moutans  that  have  settled  in 
European  gardens.  Take  off  your  hats  to 
it,  ye  Nurserymen — that  plant  has  been 
the  means  of  putting  something  like  100,000/. 
into  your  pockets ! 

There  are  one  or  two  low  small  houses 
that  everybody  is  anxious  to  peep  into. 
Prying  curiosity  examines  what  can  be  dis- 
covered through  the  keyhole  and  some  sup- 
posed chink  in  the  door.  Many  are  the 
noses  flattened  against  the  glass ;  little  re- 
gard is  paid  even  to  the  damaging  of  a  bon- 
net ;  a  crushed  trimming  would  be  a  cheap 
price  for  a  glance  into  the  interior.    Why  is 
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this? — On  the  door  Btarei  the  woid  Pri- 
TATK.  "  The  Director  may  be  a  sort  of  Blae 
Beard,  and  these  are  his  secret  dent.  Oh,  if 
I  could  but  rummage  in  thete  for  one  Gve 
ninutee  !  And  they  call  this  throwing  open 
the  collection  to  the  public  1  It  is  pretty 
cool  of  the  Ouide-booli  to  tell  na  that  '  No. 
St  ia  a  Bubstantial  new  Propagation-honae, 
iepi  private ; — at  thia  time  chiefly  occupied 

K'  the  DumeroDB  young  plants  reared  from 
,  Hooker's  aeeda  of  Sik  kirn -Himalayan 
Rhododendrons ;'  and  that '  No.  4  is  anotner 
Double  Propagation-house  on  an  admirable 
eonatruction  ;  that  it  ia  ttsed  as  a  hospital  for 
valetudinarian  vegetables,  and  rickety  or  sea- 
tick  plants  which  require  peculiar  care  and 
attention,  and,  therefore,  thtt  kouie  it  moti 
fitqutntlt/  kepi  locked,  becaute  vhat  is  in  j(  it 
cf  Kllk  or  no  interett  to  iht  public  gener- 
ally!' Very  provoking.  I  do  not  believe 
il." — Do  not,  quite  ;  for  we  contrived  to  in- 
rinoate  ourselves  into  one  of  the  tyrant's  hid- 
ing-places, having  caught  him  in  one  of  his 
mollia  tempora  fandi,  and  detected  there  in 
the  veiy  fact — "of  what?"— of  growing — a 
doable  cocoa-nut,  all  the  way  from  the  Sey- 
chelles. There ! — that  teat  a  secret.  While 
double  cocoa-nuts  were  believed  to  grow  ia 
Bnb-maiine  palm  forests,  one  of  them  would 
purchase  a  ship's  cargo  ;  but  now  times  are 
aadly  altered,  and  their  price  has  dropped 
thousands  per  cent. 

Into  this  small  and  recently  erected  low 
atove  we  may  enter,  on  the  disobliging  con- 
dition of  shutting  the  door  after  us ;  for  a 
little  cool  breath  would  be  agreeable — and 
see  what  grimaces  those  persons  are  making 
before  they  dare  venture  to  plunge  into  the 
heated  air,  though  it  is  not  worse  than  the 
nllery-stalls  at  the  Opera.  Really  the  pub- 
lic are  verv  amusing;  they  have  an  idea  that 
this,  on  a  large  scale,  will  exactly  suit  their 
taste.  Bat  wonders  and  beauties  crowd 
upon  us.  The  plant  there  should  have  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Vitus.  It  has  got  the  fid- 
gets incurably.  Night  and  day,  from  its 
seed-bed  to  its  repose  in  the  compost  heap, 
it  twitches  and  twists  the  two  tittle  leafiets 
that  grow  on  each  side  the  lai^cr  oval  leaf. 
Without  perceptible  cause  or  motive — except 
the  indulgence  of  its  own  caprice — the  Mov- 
ing-plant, Desmodiuia  (once  ffedytyrum) 
gyram,  goes  on  with  its  antics.  But  other 
beauties  in  this  nice  bondotr  have  taken  les- 
sons of  the  posture-master.  A  tall  geatleman, 
who  is  followed  by  a  string  of  listeners  eager 
to  catch  every  word  he  drops,  lakes  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  a  pair  of  scissors ;  with 
these  be  snips  the  tip  of  a  pretty  leaf,  whose 
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divisions  seem  made  up  of  scores  of  little 
leaflets  ; — and,  mark  ! — each  leaflet  folds  it- 
self close  to  the  midrib,  like  the  sticks  of  a 
shut  fan,  and  the  footstalk  itself  of  the  leaf 


Plant,  Mimota  padiea,  very  diflferent  from  the 
Sensitive  Plant,  M.  tentitiva,  which  you  will 
see  in  the  great  Palm  Stove.  Though  both 
are  so  cunous,  and  one  so  pretty  nere  at 
home,  in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies  they  are 
nuisances  to  be  exterminated  by  fire.  'Their 
prickly  stems  choke  the  growth  of  sweeter 
herbage  ; — neither  is  it  clear  that  the  cattle 
like  to  hare  their  noses  tickled  by  the  mo- 
IJons  of  living  plants  that  writhe  when  they 
begin  to  bo  eaten.  And  now  a  small  bell- 
glass  is  lifted ;  the  scissors  touch  a  pair  of 
scaly  leaves  fringed  with  green  bristles  ;  they 
close  :  it  is  the  American  Fly-trap,  {Dionaa 
muicipula,)  which  hae,  aa  its  name  implies,  a 
veritable  living  trap  at  the  end  of  its  leaves. 
Listen  to  what  ia  said  : — 


"The  roorocnt  an  insect  (or 
body)  touches  the  hairs  on  the  disc,  the  two  lobes 
close  firmly  and  press  the  luckleiis  intruder  to 

death  ;  the  struggles  of  the  victim  Indeed,  occa- 
sioniug  the  lobes  to  shut  more  firmly,  hasten  its 
own  destruction.  As  sooo  as  tbe  insect  ceases  to 
slruggle,  and  dies,  the  trap  opeaf,  ready  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  deBtmction ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  soppose  that  the  dead  insects 
in  any  way  nourish  the  plant" 

What,  then,  can  be  the  object  of  tbe  contri- 
vance, nnlesB  the  checking  a  superabundance 
of  insect  life?  The  facta  are  not  novel,  but 
are  too  wonderful  ever  to  become  stale.  Gi- 
gantic plants  existed  in  prseadamite  times. 
If  there  were  then  a  Fly-trap  largo  enough 
to  catch  a  man  I  You  have  rightly  guessed 
that  our  conductor,  so  full  of  information  and 
BO  kind  in  imparling  it,  is  Sir  W.  H.  himself. 
He  crushes  an  evergreen  leaf,  and  gives  it  to 
a  friend  to  enjoy  tbe  perfume,  perceptibly 
that  of  the  clove ;  to  another  he  oners  a 
bruised  morsel  of  tbe  lemon-grass,  having  a 
delicate  odor  like  the  three-leaved  Verbena, 
Tea  from  this  fragrant  herb  was  a  favorite 
beverage  with  the  good  Queen  Charlotte ; 
and  the  rumor  is  that  it  is  not  unpalatable 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  her  Majesty's  de* 
scendants.  Observe  the  Caricature  Plant, 
with  br^ht  green  leaves  something  like  those 
of  the  Bay-tree,  but  marked  down  the  mid- 
dle with  yellow  blotches,  the  outline  of  many 
of  which  bears  a  very  accurate  resemblance 
to  tbe  human  face,  more  or  less  divine. 
Hera  !•  the  Dnke,  and  bare  Iiat^  B^tsi^i^asm 
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do8  a  do8,  on  the  same  leaf ;  there  is  Pitt ; 
Punch  and  Judy  seem  the  principal  charac- 
ters on  the  next.  You  may  rememher  that, 
on  the  first  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  a 
colored  print  of  a  bunch  of  violettes  was  con- 
trived to  show  profiles  of  Napoleon,  his  Em- 
press, and  the  King  of  Rome ; — a  leaf  turned 
hack  did  the  office  of  the  immortal  cocked- 
hat.  That  little  pot- plant,  labelled  Dorstenia, 
shows  a  curious  fructification.  It  is  some- 
thing like  a  flat  piece  of  green  leather  grow- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  flower-stalk,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  flat,  open  receptacle  of  minute  flowers 
visible  with  a  magnifier.  It  is  a  strange  in- 
termediate form;  for  roll  it  up  with  the 
flowers  outside,  and  it  is  a  bread-fruit ;  with 
them  inside,  and  it  is  a  fig.  Were  the  ripen- 
ed receptacle  large  and  juicy  enough  to  be 
eaten,  it  would  be  literally  a  fruit-cake.  In 
that  corner  stands  a  pot  of  ginger,  not  pre- 
served, except  from  unnecessary  handling. 
It  would  take  a  long  day  to  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  everything  in  this  one  small  hot-house. 
We  will  visit  it  again. 

A  moderate-sized  apartment  not  far  dis- 
tant must  be  entered  with  courage,  and  yet 
with  reverence.  Therein  swims  in  state  the 
Queen  of  Plants.  She  would  be  confessedly 
a  Cleopatra,  were  she  not  something  better, 
a  Victoria,  It  is  stifling  hot ;  and  pray  mind 
the  descent.  Warm  work  for  the  young 
man  who  remains  here  on  duty,  even  though 
her  Majesty  consents  to  admit  him  to  her 
presence  in  uncoated  full  dress !  It  feels  the 
closer  for  the  roof  being  so  low ;  but  most 
plants  thrive  the  better  for  being  brought 
near  the  glass,  or  for  the  glass  being  brought 
near  to  them.  The  cultivation  of  long-grow- 
ing plants  and  shrubs  would  not  be  easy  in 
a  crystal  cathedral.  A  forest  of  palms  or  a 
wilderness  of  bamboos  would  be  more  thrifty 
there  than  a  series  of  flower-beds,  to  be  saun- 
tered amongst  and  gazed  upon  by  promena- 
ders  of  ordinary  stature.  But  that  is  not 
our  affair.  Pictorial  arguments  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Leech's  most  alluring 
sketch  of  **  John  Bull  in  his  Winter  Garden" 
gives  the  blooming  Victoria  as  a  detail.  But 
the  plant  is  dormant  in  winter,  unless  it  is  to 
be  forced  ;  and  the  forcing  that  will  make  it 
a  nice  task  for  the  gardener  to  avoid  boiling 
it.  By  such  shows  as  this — as  Punch,  smil- 
ing in  his  sleeve,  well  knows — the  multitude 
are  led.  Another  dioramic  feeler  of  what 
may  be  tried  on  was  explained  by  a  lecturer, 
who,  while  modestly  abstaining  from  discuss- 
ing the  feasibility  of  the  project,  still  in- 
formed the  admiring  spectators  of  the  Win- 
ter  Garden  b/ gas-light,  that  it  was  proposed 


to  cultivate  in  a  large  canal,  crossed  at  inter* 
vals  by  tasty  bridges,  the  Victoria  regia  and 
other  marine  plants!  The  lapsus  Kngua 
dispelled  the  whole'  charm  of  the  scene.  A 
new  aquarium  at  Eew  will  by-and-by  re- 
ceive the  Victoria ;  but  even  in  its  humble 
tank  it  is  a  vegetable  wonder,  putting  forth 
alternately  a  blossom  and  a  leaf,  the  latter 
not  the  less  curious  of  the  two,  and  looking, 
as  it  begins  to  emerge,  very  like  a  hedgehog 
swimming  on  its  back.  The  little  whe^ 
used  at  Chatsworth,  at  Syon,*  and  in  the 
Regent's  Park  Botanical  Gardens,  to  keep 
the  surface  water  in  agitation,  is  here  foond 
unnecessary  for  the  health  of  the  plant.  The 
leaf  attains  its  curious  rim,  and  also  perfects 
the  honey*  combed  air-chambers  in  the  under 
surface,  by  which  its  buoyancy  is  increased, 
enabling  it,  with  managenient — that  is,  by 
equalizing  the  pressure — to  support  as  much 
as  ten  stone  weight.  Another  floating  con- 
trivance is  seen  in  a  comer  of  the  same  tank, 
in  Fontederia  crassipes,  the  footstalks  of 
whose  leaves  are  swollen  into  bladders.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Victoria  reposes  the  pretW 
Nymphcea  pt/ffmaa,  a  dwarf  water-lily,  with 
white  flowers  the  size  of  a  shilling ;  and  on 
one  side  the  Nelumbium  speciosum,  which 
furnished  the  bouquet  to  tne  ladies  whose 
mummies  adorn  the  British  Museum,  still 
offers  to  us  its  blossoms,  though  of  paler 
coloring. 

Let  us  pass  the  handsome  symmetrical 
lake,  thread  the  parterre  of  gaudy  flowers, 
mount  the  steps  conducting  to  the  terrace, 
and  enter  the  Palm-stove.  We  can  now  form 
some  idea  of  a  tropical  forest ;  a  tiger  might 
start  out  from  among  these  tree-ferns,  a  boa* 
constrictor  might  be  climbing  the  trunk  of 
that  cocoa-nut  palm,  humming-birds  might 
be  darting  amidst  the  leaves  of  those  Bana- 
nas. Every  plant  has  its  own  interesting 
history,  but  we  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable.  The  tall  shrub  with 
crimson  hollyhock- like  flowers  is  the  HibiS' 
cus — rosa  Sinensis;  its  blossoms  are  used 
in  China  to  black  shoes  with  /  A  plant  incon- 
spicuous in  such  ia  place  as  the  great  Palm- 

*  Tbe  plant  was  first  introduced  at  Eew — ^from 
which  tbe  rest  areoffsets.  It  ^TBiflowered  at  Chats- 
worth,  Dext  at  Kew.then  at  Eew's  channing  neighbor, 
SyoD — where  this  summer  both  the  leaves,  like 
enormoas  green  card-tables,  and  the  unrivalled 
splendor  of  the  flower,  were  admired  by  so  many 
Yisi  tors,  through  the  princely  generoeitv  of  the  Duke 
of  Nortumberland,  who  may  be  said  to  have  for 
the  season  of  the  Great  National  Exhibition  surren- 
dered to  the  public  both  his  London  palace— tbe 
only  real  one  of  our  old  nobility  now  remaining^ 
and  this  equally  unrivalled  suburbaman. 
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store,  but  of  considerable  botanical  import- 
ance as  an  exaggerated  instance  of  what 
might  be  called  vegetable  malformation, 
which  yet  works  well  in  the  long  run,  is 
the  Xylophylla  falcata,  i.  e.,  the  scythe- 
shaped  wooden-leaf,  from  the  Bahamas.  It 
has  phylloid  branches,  or  green  branches 
flattened  and  resembling  leaves,  even  more 
deceptive  than  those  of  the  New  Holland 
Acacias,  being  inserted  horizontally,  in  the 
nsual  position  of  leaves  on  the  stem,  instead 
of  vertically.  The  flowers,  and  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  true  leaves,  appear  in  what 
would  be  the  serratures  in  a  true  leaf,  but 
what  in  the  metamorphosed  branch  must  be 
considered  as  axilla.  A  vegetable  of  some 
notoriety  is  the  Cibolium  Barometz,  or  Scy- 
ihian  lamb — ^the  vegetable  lamb  of  Tartary, 
which,  according  to  the  writers  of  olden 
time,  ate  up  all  the  herbage  within  its  reach, 
bat,  being  itself  rooted  to  the  ground,  event- 
ually perished  of  hunger.  The  proof  of  the 
•tory  was  the  presence  of  this  lamb  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious.  Seeing,  it  was 
thought,  must  be  believing.  Our  plant  re- 
Teals  the  mystery.  The  woolly  rhizoma  (of 
which  the  hare's-foot  fern  is  an  analogous 
example)  is  of  considerable  substance,  and 
grows  into  curious  contortions  and  nodosities. 
Four  shortened  frond-stalks,  left  for  the  dried 
specimen  to  stand  on  when  turned  upside 
down,  completed  the  verity  of  a  vegetable 
lamb.  There  grow  here,  however,  things 
useful  as  well  as  things  passine^  strange. 
Observe  the  chocolate-nut  tree,  Tkeobroma 
Cacao,  "food  for  the  gods,"  putting  forth 
flowers  from  the  thickest  part  of  its  woody 
trunk,  to  be  succeeded  by  nuts  in  the  same 
situation,  instead  of  on  the  twiggy  branches. 
Here  is  the  mango  tree,  Afangifera  Indica, 
with  its  fruit  pendulous  at  the  end  of  a  long 
stalk,  playing  the  most  tempting  bob-cherry ; 
for  though  bad  varieties  are  no  better  than 
tow  and  turpentine,  first-rate  numbers  leave 
a  delicious  taste  in  the  mouth,  which  is  re- 
membered for  years  and  years,  like  the  cream- 
tarts  by  which  the  widow  of  Noureddin  Ali 
recognized  the  neighborhood  of  her  cruelly 
mystified  Bedreddin.  Each  fruit  here  is 
secured  in  a  little  bag-net,  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, and  to  make  hereafter  a  dainty  dish 
to  set  before  a  Queen. 

From  pleasant  fruits  and  *'  Herbes  of  Ver- 
tue,"  turn  we  now  to  the  "  banes  and  poysons 
of  pernitious  and  malignant  temperature." 
The  Caladium  seguinum,  or  dumb-cane,  had 
better  not  be  bitten,  or  it  will  bite  in  return, 
depriving  lips  and  tongue  of  all  power  of 
speech.     Instances   of   its  virulence  have 


occurred  here.  The  gardeners  are  now, 
however,  pretty  well  aware  where  such 
mischievous  powers  lie  dormant,  and  stran- 
gers have  no  business  to  volunteer  dubious 
experiments.  The  horticultural  official,  who 
serves  a  friend  of  ours,  places  a  stinging 
plant,  the  Loasa  urens,  with  its  pretty  yellow 
flowers  and  dangerous  leaves,  in  a  conspic- 
uous part  of  hb  greenhouse,  to  teach  med- 
dlesome children — and  ladies — by  the  blisters 
on  their  poor  hands,  that  it  is  safer  to  admire 
than  to  touch.  Public  and  private  establish- 
ments are  quite  different  affairs,  and  such 
tricks  at  home  look  much  like  inexcusable 
treachery,  but  the  instance  will  show  what 
caution  ought  to  be  exercised  in  a  national 
botanic  garden. 

The  most  deadly  plant  ever  possessed  by 
Kew,  ihe^  Jatropha  t/rens,  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  there ;  it  has  either  been  killed  off 
like  a  mad  dog,  or  starved  to  death  in  isola- 
tion like  a  leper.  Its  possession  nearly  cost 
one  valuable  life,  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
present  respected  curator.  Some  five  and 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  reaching  over  the 
Jatropha,  when  its  fine  bristly  stings  touched 
his  wrist.  The  first  sensation  was  a  numb- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  lips ;  the  action  of 
the  poison  was  on  the  heart,  circulation  was 
stopped,  and  Mr.  Smith  soon  fell  uncon- 
scious, the  last  thin?  he  remembered  being 
cries  of  "  Run  for  the  doctor."  Either  the 
doctor  was  skilful,  or  the  dose  of  poison  in- 
jected not  quite,  though  nearly,  enough; 
but  afterwards  the  man  in  whose  house  it 
was,  got  it  shoved  up  in  a  comer,  and  would 
not  come  within  arm's  length  of  it.  He 
watered  the  diabolical  plant  with  a  pot 
having  an  indefinitely  long  spout.  If  the 
vase  itself  contained  a  quid  pro  quo,  he  is 
not  to  be  greatly  blamed.  Another  not 
much  less  fearful  species  of  jatropha  has 
appeared  at  Kew — and  disappeared. 

We  must  ascend  the  spiral  staircase,  and 
run  round  the  gallery — for  the  sake  of  looking 
down  on  the  luxuriant  tree-ferns  and  palms, 
admiring  the  charming  effect  of  the  symme- 
trical flower-beds,  and  gazing  along  the  vista 
of  infant  Deodaras  at  the  noble  Pagoda — 
only  wanting  the  Dragons  and  Bells  at  the 
angles  of  the  stratum  super  stratum  to  pre- 
sent a  complete  fac-simile  of  the  far-famed 
one  at  Nankin.  At  this  height  the  creepers 
admit  of  close  inspection  : — Note  the  flowers 
of  the  Aristolochiagigas,  shaped  like  a  helmet, 
and  so  huge  that  the  children  in  South  Ame- 
rica, according  to  Humboldt,  wear  them  as 
hats.  Aristoloohia  is  Enslished  Birth-wort, 
for  reasons  which  the  schdar  will  understand. 
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It  is  "  cirrioTis,  if  true/*  that  a  not  indigeDons 
species  should  "  frequently  be  found  wild  in 
the  neighborhood  of  nunneries."  We  cer- 
tainly have  stumbled  on  another  detestable 
plant,  the  savin,  in  suspicious  localities,  and 
fancied  it  looked  much  ashamed  of  itself 
when  detected.  Before  quitting  the  Palm- 
stove,  which  we  must  with  reluctance,  we 
should  remark  the  delicate  green  with  which 
the  glass  has  been  tinted  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  R.  Hunt,  6f  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  order  to  temper  the  too  powerful 
rays  of  the  sun — a  purpose  which  the  expe- 
riment has  successfully  answered.  The  sea- 
green  hue  is  most  visible  outside  towards 
sunset,  or  in  winter  when  the  sun  is  low. 
The  last  look  here  shall  be  siven  to  a  subject 
unique  in  natural  history,  Mr.  Smith's  oum 
plant,  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  Linnsean 
Transactions,  June,  1839.  Its  nature  virill  be 
indicated  by  translating  the  name  he  gives 
it — Ccelebogyne  ilicifolia — as  the  holly- 
leaved  bachelor- female ;  suggesting  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
Latin  and  Greek  had  not  been  united  in  the 
first  word.     Mr.  Smith  tells  us  : — 

**  Shortly  after  their  introduction  the  plants  pro- 
duced female  flowers  ;  but,  although  I  have 
watched  tiiem  carefully  from  year  to  year,  I  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  detecting  anything  like  male 
flowers  or  pollen -bearing  organs ;  and  I  should 
naturally  have  passed  them  over  as  dioecious, 
and  considered  the  three  introduced  individuals  as 
females,  had  not  my  attention  been  particularly 
directed  to  them  in  consequence  of  each  of  them 

f reducing  fruit  and  perfect  seeds,  from  which 
succeeded  in  raising  young  plants.  This, 
too,  was  not  the  result  of  one  year,  but  of  several 
successive  years'  sowing.  On  considering  the 
circumstances  above  noticed — in  ^riicular  the 
absence  cf  male  flmcers  of  the  plant  itself  or  of  oth- 
ers related  to  it,  with  the  fact  of  the  stigma  re- 
maining so  long  unchanged,  and  not  exhibiting 
the  symptoms  usually  seen  in  stigmas  after  hav- 
ing been  acted  upon  by  pollen — I  can  arrive  at  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
perfecting  its  seeds ;  but  if  an  external  agent  be 
necessary,  and  reallv  act  upon  the  stigma,  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  that  agent  is,  or  how  it  acts." 

The  real  wonder  is,  that  in  Australia, 
though  not  in  Europe,  there  are  plants  of 
the  bachelor- female  which  bear  not  incon- 
spicuous male  flowers,  and  that  there  is  noth- 
mg  at  Kew  likely  to  hybridize  the  imported 
and  native-born  mdividuals.  It  seems  a  true 
case  of  parthenogenesis.  Skeptics  who  rea- 
son from  analogy,  never  received  a  greater 
check. 

Let  us  now  visit  the  Museum,  of  three 
yean'  atandiag  only,  and  entirely  originated 


by  the  present  Director — ^but  already  a  most 
instructive  as  well  as  interestinff  portion  of 
the  establishment.  The  **  Guide  cndeav* 
ors  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  Concordance  be- 
tween this  and  the  Gardens,  bat  the  collec- 
tion at  present  is  merely  the  nucleus  of  what 
it  will  become  a  few  years  hence.  The  build- 
ing was  fproiieur^  a  fruit-house  to  the  kiteh- 
en-garden,  birt;-^  being  rendered  unneceasaiy 
by  the  improvements  at  Frogmore,  has  been 
liberally  relinquished  by  her  Maje3tTw  The 
two  wings  are  in  the  course  of  addfitfon  as 
receptacles  of  the  accumulating  treasures, 
and  the  Director's ^dfictotanetortim  will  soon 
have  to  follow,  1)y  opening  their  doors  to 
objects  of  pubHc  curiosity  and  study.  The 
destination  of  these  apartments  is  ''  to  receive 
all  kinds  oi  fruits  and  seeds,  gums,  resins,  ifyt- 
stuffs,  sections  of  woods,  and  all  curious  vege- 
table products,  especially  those  thajt  are  use- 
ful in  the  arts,  in  medicine,  axidHmlomestk 
economy  ;  such  interesting  vegetable' substaiH 
ces,  in  shpr^,  as  the  living  phnts  cannot  ex- 
hibit. This  collection  wul,  when  more  com- 
plete, require  a  separate  catalogue :" — which 
IS  in  preparation.  It  will  be  a  treasury  of 
facts  to  be  perused  with  eagerness  by  hun- 
dreds who  have  no  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  specimens  themselves.  We  only  hope 
that  Sir  William  will  not  defer  the  publica- 
tion till  he  thinks  it  will  aflford  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  contents  of  the  Museum  ;  for  in 
that  case,  the  answer  to  many  an  inquirer 
will  be  deferred  till  the  Greek  calends.* 

Great  monopolies  in  certain  materials  and 
drugs  have  long  1>een  sustained  by  the  con- 
cealment of  the  plants  from  which  theylu^ 
drawn.  Instances  will  occur  to  evcny  one 
connected  with  arts  and  manufactures.  It  is 
desirable  for  the  public  good  tliat  such  selfish 
mystifications  should  be  cleared  away ;  and 
Tiere  we  often  have  the  product  in  the  Muse- 
um labelled  with  a  reference  to  its  living 
secretor  in  the  Garden  or  the  Houses :  e.  g. 
Burgundy  pitch  from  the  Abies  excelsa ; 
American  turpentine,  from  Pinns  palustris  ; 
Gutta  Percha,  in  all  its  stages,  from  the 
inspissated  juice  to  the  decorative  casting 
[Isonandra  Gutta);  India  rubber  as  it  flows 
from  the  tree,  to  the  railway  buflfer  ring,  the 
drinking  cup  and  bottle  {Ficus  elastica); 
cakes  of  maple  sugar,  looking  like  bad  brown 
soap   (Acer  saccharinum);    beet  sugar,  in 

*  While  we  are  correcting  our  proof  sheett,  tht 
daily  papers  aDDounce  numeroos  additions  made  U 
this  Museum  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Great  Ss- 
hibition :  amoDff  others,  the  noble  coUection  of  Scot- 
tish agricultural  products  formed  at  a  vast  expense 
by  HmsTi.  Peter  Lawson  A  Co.  of  Edinbozgh. 
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loaves  of  the  purest  white,  of  French  manu- 
faciure — and  indeed  the  common  sugar  of 
France — from  the  Beta  vulgaris^  a  native  not 
of  this  country  but  of  the  south  of  Europe  ; 
gamboge,  of  which  there  are  various  species, 
the  best  being  the  Hehrndendron  pictorum, 
although  the  gardens  possess  but  one  sort 
alive — viz.  **  the  Xanthochymus  pictorius  of 
Roxburgh,  of  which  the  fruits,  which  ripen 
with  us,  yield,  on  being  punctured,  the  juice 
which  concretes  into  one  kind  of  gamboge,  the 
most  powerful  of  drastic  medicines,  and  af- 
fording the  brightest  and  best  known  of  yel- 
low colors."  The  ivory-nut  palm,  (Phi/le- 
laphas  macrocarpa,)  from  New  Grenada,  is 
fully  illustrated.  Here  is  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  a  portion  of  the  wood — if  such  it  can 
be'  called — the  spathes — the  flowers — the 
aggregate  fruit,  like  a  Negro's  head — the 
nuts — a  nut  with  the  radicle  and  plumule 
jiwt  germinating — besides  various  articles 
manumctured  of  this  vegetable  ivory. 

The  temples  of  Pan  and  Confucius,  which 
once   ornamented  the   gardens,   have  alike 
passed  away,  but  the  Museum  more  than 
supplies  their  place  as  an  admirable  Temple 
of  Science.    Strange  uses  of  vegetables  are 
disclosed  to  whosoever  shall  seek  for  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  this  unsuperstitious 
fane.     It   is   true   the  Cannon-ball  Tree  of 
Ouiana,   Couroitpita  Guianensh,  though   it' 
does  put  forth  odd-looking  globes,  does  not 
actually  furnish  ammunition   to  the   South 
Americans.     Its  shells  are  not  dangerously 
explosive,  but  are  used,  like  the  calabash,  for 
domestic  purposes.     Its  fruit  is  said  to  be 
vinous  and  pleasant  when  fresh,  and  the  only 
mischief  it  does  is  to  emit  when   decayed 
an  insupportably  offensive  odor.     But   the 
Towel  Gourd,  Lnfa  ^gyptiaca,  a  native  of 
the  tropics,  is    used  both  as  wadding  for 
guns  and  as  a  sponge.     The  Bottle-gourds 
are  well  known — and  the  epidermis  of  the 
Andromachia  igniaria,  (Quito,)  used  as  tin- 
der, is  only  one  of  a  numerous  list  of  similar 
substances  ;  but  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  Caripe  or  Pottery- 
tree  of  Para.    The  bark  is  burnt  and  ground, 
and  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  clay  to  make 
vessels.     It  enables  them  to  stand  the  fire 
without  breaking,  and   in  the  vast  alluvial 
plains  of  the  Amazon  is  doubtless  a  valuable 
succedaneum.     In  one  single  compartment 
of  a   case  are  shown  leaves,  wood,  bark, 
ashes,  and  earthen  vessels,  all  the  pro*duce 
of  this  pottery- tree.     Then  we  have  a  small 
collection  of  dairy  plants — a  bottle  of  milk 
from   the  Cow-tree,    Galactodendron    utile, 
and  a  portion  of  its  stem ;  leaves  of  the 
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Masseranduba,  or  lililk-tree  of  Para,  a  little 
loaf  of  the  milk  in  a  concrete  state,  and  a 
portion  of  the  stem  with  the  milk  exuding; 
Shea  butter  from  the  Niger,  made  from 
the  kernels  of  Bassia  Parkii,  with  the  ker- 
nels themselves  and  leaves  of  the  tree.  The 
spathe  which  protects  the  flowers  of  Maxi- 
miliaria  regia  is  used  as  a  canoe  ;  the  natives 
paddle  themselves  across  a  stream  in  one, 
and  then  throw  it  aside  as  soon  as  done  with. 
A  spathe  in  the  gallery  measures  7  ft.  6 
inches  in  length  and  19  inches  in  breadth. 
Other  unexpected  uses  of  vegetables  are 
disclosed.  Dr.  Hooker  has  sent  home  a  pair 
of  vegetable  bellows  made  of  the  leaves  of 
a  tree,  and  used  for  smelting  iron  by  the 
natives  south  of  the  Sone  River,  India. 

Many  of  the  fruits  in  the  Museum  differ 
much  from  what  we  expect  to  find  them. 
The  Nux  vomica,  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  is 
a  capsule  like  a  large  discolored  dried  orange, 
containing  a   number  of   flat  seeds   which 
furnish  the   poison.     The   Sacred    Bean  of 
the  Ejjyptians,  so  often  seen  in  their  monu- 
mental decorations,   Nelumbium   speciosum, 
looks  in  its  dried  state  like  a  circular  piece  of 
over-baked  pudding  stuck  full  of  hazel-nuts. 
The  Banksias  from  New  South  Wales  give 
the  idea  of  shell-fish   rather  than  of  fruit. 
They  resemble  a  number  of  little  oysters 
naturally  adhering  around  a  cylindrical  stick 
and  imbedded  in  mossy  sea-weed,  the  kernel 
representing  the  contained  mollusk.     There 
are   pods    of  the    Cassia    Fistula,  used  in 
medicine  as  a  cathartic,  2   feet  1  inch  in 
length,  like  long  thin  sausages ;  pods  of  an 
unknown  species   of    pjreater  diameter  are 
2  feet  6  inches  long ;  those  of  the  Entada 
Pitrsaetha,  another  leguminous  plant,  may  be 
seen  2}  inches  across.     A  naturnl  alarum  is 
afforded  by  the  Ilura  crepitans  or  Sand-box 
of  Jamaica,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Euphor- 
bias, whose  large  circular  seed-vessel,  unless 
confined  by  a  string  or  wire,  splits  into  a 
number  of  pieces,  and  scatters  its  contents 
with  a  sound  loud  enough  to  wake  a  sleeping 
botanist. 

We  usually  think  we  know  all  about  tea 
by  our  acquaintance  with  its  vulgar  shapes 
of  Hyson,  Souchong,  <fec.  <fec. ;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  brick  tea,  which  Dr.  Hooker 
has  brought  from  Thibet,  looking  in  its  paper 
package  something  like  a  mis-shapen  cheese 
— another  sort  compressed  like  scrap-cake 
for  dogs  :  small  ball  tea,  answering  to  bull's 
eyes  for  children,  and  large  ball  tea  inclosed 
in  the  husks  of  Indian  com.  The  chmaz  of 
all,  as  fancy  articles  in  this  line,  are  wheat' 
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make  a  good  cup  or  two— and  twisted  tea 
or  old-matCs  eyebrows. 

As  a  pendant  to  the  dairy-plants  the  light- 
giving  ones  may  be  adduced.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  candle-wicks  from  China, 
made  of  the  pith  of  a  plant,  as  well  as  our 
own  rushlight  wicks,  the  pith  of  Juncus 
effusus,  of  which  a  curious  twisted  variety 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  little  Froggery  in  the 
centre  of  the  hardy  Fernery  between  the 
Temple  of  ^olus  and  the  Museum.  Then 
there  are  seeds  of  the  Croton  sebi/era  or 
Chinese  tallow-plant,  with  candles  manu- 
factured therefrom  ;  candles  made  from  the 
acoma  of  an  oak  of  New  Grenada,  from  the 
Myrica  segregata  of  New  Grenada,  from  the 
wax  of  Myrica  parvi/oUa,  and  of  Myrica 
macrocarpa. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  observing  extreme 
plants  will  find  plenty  in  some  shape.  The 
Museum  has  in  a  dried  state  the  Rhododen- 
dron nivale — the  most  alpine  shrub  in  the 
world — brought  by  Dr.  Hooker  from  an  ele- 
vation upon  Kinchin  Jonga,  equal  to  17,500 
feet  above  the  ocean  level.  And  the  Garden 
has  the  most  southern  tree,  the  evergreen 
beech,  Fagus  betuloides,  from  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  That  it  is  a  real  tree  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Captain  King  made  large 
boats  that  would  hold  several  men  from  one 
trunk,  which  happened  to  grow  in  a  shel- 
tered valley ;  while  on  the  exposed  heights 
of  Hermit  Island  the  same  species  is  so 
dwarfish  and  stunted,  and  the  branches  so 
densely  compacted,  like  other  plants  in  simi- 
lar situations — (see  the  undetermined  alsina- 
ceous  plant  from  Thibet  in  the  Museum) — 
that  the  traveller  is  able  literally  to  walk 
upon  the  tops  of  them  !  For  such  plants  in 
the  south  of  England  the  summer's  heat  is 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  winter's  wet  or 
cold.  They  droop  and  are  overpowered, 
like  the  white  bears  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
under  the  rays  of  our  oppressive  sun. 

Herbivorous  animals  are  well  known,  and 
are  supposed  to  fall  in  conveniently  with  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  but  we  are  here 
informed  that  there  exist — in  revenge — car- 
nivorous vegetables.  On  the  mantel-shelf 
stood,  and  may  still  stand,  a  glass  case  con- 
taining the  perfect  insect  and  larva  of  the 
creature,  a  Hawk  moth,  Hepialus  virescens, 
which  is  preyed  on  by  the  Caterpillar 
Fungus,  Spha;ria  Mobertsii,  The  caterpillar 
buries  itself  in  the  earth  to  undergo  trans- 
formation into  the  perfect  insect ;  while  it  is 
lying  dormant  there,  the  fundus  inserts  a 
root  into  the  nape  of  its  neck,  feeds  and 
ffouriabea  on  the  animal  matter,  and,  withoat 


destroying  the  form  of  the  victim,  at  last 
converts  it  into  a  mummy.  A  similar 
slaufi;hter  of  larvsB  is  performed  in  Van  Die- 
men  s  land  by  a  representative  fungus,  the 
Sphoeria  Gunnii ;  and  another  carries  on  the 
same  work  in  China,  Sphasria  SinensU — 
while  the  S,  entomorhiza  tries  it  even  in 
these  parts,  so  far  removed  from  cannibalism. 
Living  wasps  have  been  taken  in  the  West 
Indies  with  a  fundus  growing  from  ih^ 
bodies.  Still  animid-feeders  are  not  common 
among  plants — unless  we  include  those  or- 
chids which  a  cockney  visitor  to  the  Gardens 
asserted  to  live  entirely  on  Aair. 

The  Museum  not  only  communicates  posi- 
tive truth,  but  aids  in  the  dissipation  of 
vulgar  error.  Thus,  it  clears  the  poor  darnel, 
Lolium  arvense,  from  an  unjust  imputation. 
"  Darnel,"  says  the  Museum  through  Pro- 
fessor Henslow,  **  is  generally  reputed  to  be 
noxious,  and  is  added  to  beer  {or  something 
else  under  that  name)  to  increase  its  intoxi- 
cating properties.  But  De  CandoUe  considers 
its  ill  report  to  be  a  popular  fallacy,  and  says 
it  is  used  by  the  French  peasantry  for  bread 
in  times  of  scarcity."  Grains  of  the  calum- 
niated grass  are  shown,  looking  not  unlike 
grains  of  rye,  whence  its  name  of  rye-grass ; 
and  Edward  Salmon,  laborer,  of  Hitcham, 
Suffolk,  sends  half  a  loaf  (proverbially  better 
than  none)  of  Darnel  bread,  exhibited  at 
his  Horticultural  Show — (we  suppose  the 
bold  fellow  dared  to  eat  the  other  half) — in 
appearance  better  than  many  a  loaf  of  rye- 
bread  which  we  have  seen  used  as  the  com- 
mon food  of  man  and  beast,  but  never  had 
the  heroism  to  taste.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  darnel,  lilse  rye,  is  apt  to  be  attacked 
by  the  ergot ;  and  persons  eating  rye-bread 
made  from  flour  mixed  with  ergot  are  some- 
times paralyzed.  The  ergot  itself  affords  a 
useful  but  dangerous  drug,  and  of  uncertain 
efficacy.  Some  able  practitioners  have  no 
faith  in  it  for  good. 

Some  light  is  also  thrown  on  certain  little 
quackeries,  of  not  profound  ingenuity.  If 
dyspeptic  patients  were  told  that  their  suf- 
ferings would  be  relieved  by  a  simple  farina- 
ceous diet,  they  might  choose  to  be  skepti- 
cally scornful ;  but  if  they  are  recommended, 
by  advertisement,  to  breakfast  on  something 
with  a  sonorous  Latin  name,  who  can  resist 
the  recipe  ?  "  There  is,"  says  the  Museum, 
"  a  plant  called  Ervum  Lens — in  plain  ver- 
nacular, lentil — the  meal  or  flour  of  the  seeds 
was  first  recommended  for  use  as  JSrvaUnta^ 
in  conjunction  with  Mdasse  de  la  Cochin 
China,  or  common  treacle !  It  met  with  a 
great  sale  at  three  times  its  value,  until  ex- 
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plaiDed  by  Dr.  Pereira.  This  led  to  another 
name  beio^given  to  it,  JRevalenta  Arabica, 
from  the  Jievalenta  Estates  !  !  ! — the  seeds 
being  much  used  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
That  affain  was  explained  by  the  same  phar- 
maceutist, and  it  now  meets  with  a  ready 
sale,  by  vendors  whose  powers  of  face  are 
not  equal  to  their  predecessors,  as  Until 
meal,  or  flour  of  lentils.*'  The  same  shelf 
displays  bottles  of  lentils  of  various  growth, 
and  also  bottles  of  Revalenta  Arabica,  Erva-' 
lenta,  lentil  powder,  and  patent  flour  of 
lentils,  for  comparison  with  the  purchased 
packets  at  hand  as  witnesses.  The  permis- 
sion of  this  disclosure  is  rather  a  cruel  piece 
of  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Director. 
If  a  man  has  genius  enough  to  make  his 
fortune  by  a  rebus  or  an  anagram,  it  is  un- 
kind not  to  let  him  do  so.  We  should  take 
it  unfriendly  to  be  in  any  way  hindered  in 
the  accumulation  of  a  plum  from  the  rapid 
sale  of  muffins  and  crumpets  at  a  high  pre- 
mium, after  we  had  given  them  a  run  by  the 
application  of  grandiose  titles. 

The  cases  containing  specimens  of  injury 
to  timber  by  insects,  and  from  bad  pruning, 
must  be  inspected  to  have  their  importance 
appreciated ;  while  the  cases  of  flax  and  its 
products  are  equally  interesting  to  the  ladies, 
who,  while  they  are  familiar  with  the  "  Irish," 
will  be  pleased  and  surprised  by  the  colored 
velvets  manufactured  from  the  same  fibre. 
There  are  many  beautiful  models  in  wax  in 
various  parts  of  this  room — but  fruits, 
flowers,  gourds,  &c.,  in  spirits  show  us  the 
real  thing.  There  is  the  Jack,  or  Jaca,  the 
largest  known  edible  fruit — and  a  portion  of 
the  wonderful  Rafflesia  Arnoldi,  the  largest 
known  flower. 

The  series  of  Papers,  from  the  untaught 
productions  of  the  hornet  and  the  wasp,  fol- 
lowed by  those  prepared  from  various  barks, 
will  be  completed  by  our  highly- finbhed 
stationery  of  the  present  day,  as  soon  as 
arrangements  for  its  reception  can  be  made. 
But  as  to  barks,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
purposes  they  may  not  be  turned.  In  the 
gallery  are  natural  sacks,  formed  of  the  bark 
of  the  Sack- tree,  Lepurandra  saccidora,  with 
a  section  of  the  tree  left  at  one  end  to  form 
the  bottom.  Another  bark,  that  of  BerthoU 
letia  excelsa,  serves  at  Pard  for  caulking 
ships.  Several  barks  are  employed  as  cigar- 
tubes,  or  as  envelopes  for  cigars — layers  of 
that  of  one  tree,  called  in  Brazil  Cascarilla, 
are  cut  into  lengths  of  five  or  six  inches, 
folded  up  the  thickness  of  a  tobacco-pipe, 
and  are  then  ready  for  use  in  that  capacity. 
A  late  importation  is  a  rude  sort  of  ffoitar 
from  Parand.    It  consists  of  a  single  joml  of 


bamboo ;  the  bark  on  one  side  is  raised  in 
four  strips,  answering  to  strings — a  bridge 
at  each  end  gives  the  requisite  tension — a 
sounding  hole  is  cut  in  the  middle — and  the 
thing  is  done.  A  native  performer  might 
produce  effects  that  would  charm  native  ears ; 
but  we  may  believe  it  was  not  this  instru- 
ment with  which  Orpheus  led  the  brutes. 

It  is  here  too  we  may  behold  what  our 
daily  food  consists  of.  Pause  over  these 
three  potatoes  modelled  faithfully  in  wax. 
How  Cobbett  would  have  gloried  had  he 
lived  to  see  it  demonstrated  that  a  pound 
of  this  vegetable  contains  nearly  12  ounces 
of  water,  and  only  6  pennyweights,  9 
grrains,  and  6  tenths  of  a  eram,  of  nutri- 
tive matter!  To  him  Professor  Henslow 
would  have  been  a  second  Daniel.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  chemist  put  them 
together  again,  and  make  three  honest  pota- 
toes of  these  ingredients. 

The  Reverend  Professor's  various  services 
to  the  Museum  are  warmly  eulogized  in  the 
"  Guide"  (p.  49).  He  has,  however,  lately 
received  a  more  flattering  tribute  than  even 
this.  A  party  of  his  parishioners,  up  for 
their  Exhibition  treat,  were  brought  to  Kew, 
and  in  conducting  them  through  the  houses 
a  sort  of  clinical  lecture  on  the  contents  was 
given.  A  gentleman,  who  caught  a  few 
sentences,  begged  permission  to  join  the 
visitors,  and  Usten  to  the  delightful  expla- 
nations. All  concluded,  he  advanced  to  the 
showman,  and  in  token  of  his  great  satisfac- 
tion ofiered  him  a  shilling.  Modest  refusals, 
and  hints  that  it  was  as  much  as  his  place 
was  worth,  were  answered  by  an  ofi'-hand, 
"  Oh.  take  it !  take  it!"  We  beg  to  charge 
Mr.  Henslow  with  want  of  presence  of  mind 
in  not  taking  it.  Had  such  a  chance  been 
ours,  we  would  have  received  it  thankfully, 
got  it  double-gilt  in  the  best  style,  and  then 
displayed  it  as  our  professorial  medal — a 
sincere  testimonial. 

The  national  value  at  this  time  attained  by 
Kew  must  be  at  once  admitted  by  whoever 
peruses  the  Director's  last  Report.  The  doc- 
ument is  so  full  of  matter  that  we  have  a 
difficulty  in  abridging  it.  The  principal 
points,  at  least,  shall  be  selected — ^though  for 
our  own  reasons  not  exactly  in  the  order  in 
which  Sir  William  Hooker,  for  his,  found  it 
expedient  to  arrange  them. 

«  The  Crarden  is  especially  intended  to  be  the 
means  of  introducing  new,  rare,  and  useful  plants, 
and  dispersing  them  through  our  own  ana  other 
countries,  and  to  give  an  imoulae  to  nurseries 
and  persons  trading  in  exotic  plants.  Perhaps  at 
no  period  has  there  been  so  great  s.ttiLm'oXA!^  ^^^ 
to  this  introduc^Qia  ol  TMiii^T«x«>\Att.  v^ot^  «»v^ 
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eiaUy  v».^ful  plants,  as  during  the  last  ten  years; 
and  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  have  contributed 
largely  on  this  head,  partly  bv  means  of  collectors 
sent  out  from  thence,  but  «till  more  by  the  exten- 
sive correspondence  of  the  Director  with  intelli- 
gent persons  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  Hided,  as 
such  communication  has  been,  by  the  public  and 
private  services  of  individuals  and  companies, 
more  than  can  be  enumerated,  in  conveying  our 
collections  to  and  from  the  East  and  to  and  from 
the  West  free  of  expense. 

"  It  were  impossible  here  to  notice  a  tithe  of  the 
rare,  or  useful,  or  ornamental  plants  which  these 
Gardens  have  imported  and  aistributcd.    A  few 
of  those  quite  recently  received  may  be  mentioned 
— such  as  the  Tussack  grass  from  the  Falkland 
Islands,  proved  to  be  already  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence to  the  West  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irelandy  particularly  to  the  Orkneys  and  He- 
brides, and  analogous  climates ;  the  Pard  grass, 
(introduced  by  Earl  Grey,)  now  transmitted  to 
various  tropical  and  sub^tropical  colonies;  the 
deciduous  and  evergreen  beeches  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego ;  the  lace  bark-tree  of  Jamaica ;  the  jute 
of  India;  the  Chinese  grass,  as  it  is  called,  which 
affords  the  best  material  for  calico,  and  which  has 
latterly  been  cultivated  in  the  British  territories 
abroad;  the  African  teak,  long  celebrated  t»  ship- 
building y  yet  till  now  unknovm  to  science;  the  best 
caoutchouc  (Siphonia  elastica);  the  cow-tree  of 
South  America  ;  the  double  cocoa-nut,  (Lodoicea 
Sechellarum.)  that  rarest  of  all  palms ;  the  Huon 
pine,  from  Van  DiemerCs  Land — which  proves 
hardy — [and  is  among  the  most  beautiful  or  coni- 
fers] ;  the  Cinchona  bark  (through  Mr.  Penlland) ; 
a  hardy  pcUmfrom  China,  &c.  &c.    The  Victoria 
regia,  introduced  through  our  mean?,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  ever  reared  in 
Europe ;  and  the  number  of  new  and  extraordi- 
narily beautiful  Rhododendrons  sent  to  us  by  Dr. 
Hooker  from  India,  has  excited  the  astonishment 
of  botaniiits  both  at  home  and  abroad.     In  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Himalaya— at  elevations 
varying  from  6,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea — this  traveller  has  detected,  and  in 
most  cases  drawn  and  described  on  tiie  spot,  no 
less  than  thirty-seven  kinds,  the  majority  of  which 
are  quite  new.     Ttcenty-two  rf  these  have  alnady 
been  reared  at  the  Royal  Gardens. 

"  We  are  sure  that  there  is  not  a  respectable 
nurseryman  in  the  kwgd^)m  who  has  not  profited 
by  the  riches  of  Kew,  and  is  not  willing  to  malx 
presents  to  us  in  return.  In  such  hands,  the 
plants  become  commercial  objects,  multiplied, 
sold,  and  dispersed  with  a  rapidity  that  few  are 
aware  of.  It  wns  not  long  after  the  introduction 
of  the  beautiful  Clarkia  pulchella  from  North-west 
America  into  England,  that  a  naturalist  found  it 
cultivated  in  the  urindows  of  the  rooms  at  Hammer- 
fest,  (the  open  air  being  too  cold  for  it.)  in  73®  north, 
7%€  seeds  had  passed  from  England  to  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  It  graced,  says 
the  traveller,  the  residence  of  our  hos^t,  and  I  ob- 
served this  delicate  and  singularly  shaped  flower 
in  many  cottages  of  very  inferior  description  near 
the  North  Cape^'-^Repori  for  1860. 

Here  is  matter  for  reflection  and  congratu- 


lation among  people  capable  of  forethought 
and  common  sense  !  The  reign  of  Victoria 
will  be  chronicled  as  the  era  of  a  mutual  dis- 
tribution of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
whole  world,  through  the  agency  of  Kcw. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  her  Majesty's  consid- 
erate liberality  in  ceding  such  a  large  addi- 
tional extent  of  ground,  that  the  establish- 
ment has  been  able  to  raise  itself  into  this 
influential  position — to  be  a  metropolis  of 
plants.  But  we  must  quote  further.  Sir 
William  Hooker  gives  particulars  of  what 
has  been  done. 

"  Our  books  of  the  Crarden  show  that  we  have 
sent  abroad,  mainly  to  our  own  territories,  between 
January,  1847,  and  December,  1850,  living  roofed 
plants,  in  glazed  Wardian  cases,  as  follows  : — To 
Ascension  Island,  330  plants  (mostly  trees  and 
shrubs  calculated  to  bear  exposure  to  the  sea-breezes 
and  the  most  powerful  wirids,  and  the  success  of 
these  has  been  beyond  all  expectation,  affording 
shelter  and  protection  where  nofie  could  be  ohtainm 
before);  Bombay,  160;  Borneo,  16;  Calcutta, 
211;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  60 ;  Cape  De  Verdes, 
20  ;  Ceylon,  136  ;  Constantinople,  90  ;  Deroe- 
rara,  67  ;  Falkland  Islands,  118  ;  Florence,  28 ; 
Grey  Town,  Mosquito,  30 ;  Hong  Kong,  108 ;  Ja- 
maica, 124  ;  Lima,  33 ;  Mauritius,  36 ;  Port  Natal, 
29 ;  New  Zealand,  57 ;  Para,  33  ;  Port  Philip, 
33 ;  St.  Domingo,  34 ;  Sierra  Leone,  71 ;  Sydney, 
392;  South  Australia,  76  ;  Trinidad,215;  North- 
West  Africa,  66 ;  West  Australia,  46 ;  Van  Die- 
men^s  Land,  60  ;  Valparaiso  34  :  total  2722,  dis- 
patched in  64  glazed  cases,  besides  four  cases  of 
Parfi  grass.  .V.  B. — From  nearly  all  the  above- 
mentioned  colonies  or  countries,  very  rich  and  val^ 
uahle  returns  have  been  sent  either  to  the  Garden 
or  the  Mui^eum,  or  both.^^ 

The  agency  of  Kcw  in  interchanging  the 
plants  of  tropical  climates  is  not  the  less  im- 
portant because  the  process  is  little  per- 
ceived at  home ;  but  that  much  good  still 
remains  to  be  performed  by  this  agency  may 
be  understood  from  the  fact  that  till  1784 
the  mango  had  not  been  introduced  to  Ja- 
maica, and  the  acquisition  then  happened 
more  by  accident  than  by  design.  The  fruit 
is  now  largely  cultivated  there  in  upwards 
of  forty  varieties,  which  are  known  not  by 
names,  but  by  numbers,  as  in  Haller's  nom- 
enclature, or  rather  lists,  the  finest  fruit 
being  No.  11.  And  even  after  various  in- 
troductions have  taken  place,  a  central  half- 
way house  for  tropical  plants  still  continues 
necessary.  The  Jamaica  ginger-plant,  origi- 
nally a  native  of  the  East,  is  found  so  supe- 
rior to  others,  that  Oriental  cultivators  are 
anxious  to  be  re-stocked  from  the  improved 
offspring  of  their  own  grounds.  The  value 
of  colonial  botanic  gardens  here  becomes  ap- 
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parent  ;  but  they  are  the  provincials,  and 
Kew  the  head -quarters.  Dr.  Lindley  had 
wisely  directed  attention  to  the  importance 
of  this  point : — 

"  There  are  (said  he)  many  gardens  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  and  dependencies,  as  Calcutta,  Bom- 
bay, Saharanpore  [in  the  Mauritius],  at  Sydney 
and  Trinidad,  costing  many  thousands  a  year. 
Their  utility  is  much  diminished  by  the  want  of 
some  system  under  which  they  can  all  be  regu- 
lated and  controlled.  There  is  no  unity  of  pur- 
pose among  them  ;  their  objects  are  unsettled, 
their  powers  wasted,  from  not  receiving  a  proper 
direction  ;  they  afford  no  aid  to  each  other,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  but  little  to  the  countries  where 
they  are  established ;  and  yet  they  are  capable  of 
conferring  very  important  benefits  upon  commerce 
and  of  conducing  essentially  to  colonial  pros- 
perity. 

"  A  national  botanic  garden  would  be  the  cen- 
tre around  which  all  these  lesser  establishments 
should  be  arranged ;  they  should  all  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  cfiief  of  that  garden,  act- 
ing with  him  and  through  him  with  each  other, 
reporting  constantly  tlieir  proceedings,  explaining 
their  wants,  receiving  supplies,  and  aioing  the 
mother  country  in  everything  useful  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Medicine, commerce,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  many  valuable  branches  of  man- 
ufacture, would  derive  considerable  advantage 
from  the  establishment  of  such  a  system." 

We  will  revert  to  what  has  been  done 
under  the  present  directorship.  Within  the 
four  years,  1847-1850,  there  were  sent — 


1,189  litinfpUati. 
i:!«u         •* 


"1.    To  boUnieftl  fkrden*  on  th«  CootiiMnit, 
t.    To  bolanicAl  fsrdtM  in  Great  Britain, 
t.    To  nuiwrysMn  and  piivaU  gardena, 

Total  of  liTinff  planta,  n,6M 

4.    S««(ia  eolUetod  in  tha  garden  and  di^batad 

abroad  and  at  honM,  4^19  pap^ra. 

The  number  of  packets  of  seeds  received  at  the 
Gardens  it  would  be  difficult  to  state.  From  Dr. 
Hooker  alone,  chiefly  from  Himalaya  and  North- 
Eastem  Bengal,  we  have  had  1632  packets 
within  the  last  two  years. 

'*  A  part  of  the  Koyal  Gardens,  comprising 
about  200  acres,  consisting  of  wood  and  extensive 
lawns  and  walks,  usually  known  as  Pleasure- 
Ground,  and  till  lately  occupied  as  game-cover  by 
the  King  of  Hanover,  has  been  planted  systemat- 
ically and  ornamentally  with  a  great  variety  of 
such  trees  and  shrubs  as  will  bear  the  open  air. 
Already  in  the  short  tpace  of  two  ytars^  U  is,  jjerhapx, 
the  most  complete  collection  contained  in  any  single 
arboretum.  The  fullest  catalogue  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  was  published  by  Loudon  in  1842.  It 
included  of  presumed 


Species, 
Varieties, 


2170 
1072 


1842 

(i 

1843 

c< 

1844 

M 

1845 

W 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

The  Kew  Arboretum  already  contains  of  presumed 


Species, 

Varieties,  or  hybrids, 


2325 
1156*' 


It  is  now  ten  years  since  these  Gardens 
were  first  opened  to  the  public ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  not  the  least  interesting  passage  of 
this  report : — 

"  In  1841  the  visitors  were  9,174 

.  11,400 

.  13,492 

.  15,114 

.  28439 

.  46,573 

.  64,282 

.  91,708 

.  137,865 

.  179,627 

*<  The  mass  of  this  great  accession  of  visitors 
comes,  no  doubt,  for  pleasure,  or  health  and  relax- 
ation ;  but  many  come  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
horticultural  or  botanical  study ;  many  for  draw- 
ing botanical  subjects,  for  sketching  trees  to  be 
introduced  into  landscapes,  and  copying  novel  or 
striking  vegetable  productions;  others  for  model- 
ling flowers  and  making  designs  for  manufactured 
go^d.  The  several  schools  of  draiaing  and  of 
design  in  London  derive  great  advantage  from 
tliis  collection,  and  on  making  application  they  are 
supplied  with  such  specimens  as  can  be  spared  at 
their  own  rooms.  Various  objects  in  the  New 
Palm  House,  the  Orchidaceous  House,  the  Fern- 
ery, and,  above  all,  that  noble  aquatic  plant,  the 
Victoria  regia^  have  been  eminently  attractive  to 
artists  ;  and  the  number  of  engravings,  and  draw- 
ings, and  models  of  them  has  been  verv  great* 
Every  facility  is  given  by  the  director  ana  curator, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  one  or  two  rooms 
might  be  advantageously  appropriated  to  those 
who  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  copying 
plants.  Numerous  schools,  especially  charity- 
schools,  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  these  gar- 
dens, and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  gain  some  in- 
struction from  their  visits." 

By  the  close  of  September,  1 851,  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  had  reached  the  sum  total  of 
308,000  !  On  the  whole,  then — looking  at 
the  data  before  us,  and  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  influx  of  strangers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition — we 
cannot  take  the  present  certain  aggregate  at 
less  than  200,000  annually ; — nor  have  we 
the  least  doubt  that  a  large  increase  is  to  bo 
calculated  upon.  The  annual  grant  to  Kew  is 
7000/.,  out  of  which  are  paid  many  bumble 
but  necessary  expense:),  such  as  taking  down 
trees,  &c.  &c.  Now  200,000  visitors,  at 
ninepence  a  head,  would  produce  7500/.  per 
annum.  Therefore — throwing  aside  all  that 
may  truly  be  called  ignorant  clamor  and  de- 
lusive hope  about  the  chance  of  making  such 

•  Let  u»  call  attention  particularly  to  the  splen 
didly  illustrated  work  on  the  Victoria  Regia,  dedi- 
cated to  the  DuchdM  of  Northumberland,  by  Sir  W. 
Hooker  himselC 


iiiBtitutioDB  self- 1  up  porting* — if  the  nation 

SreBeots  every  individual  who  visits  the  Oar- 
ens  with  a  ticket  coating  somewhat  less 
than  ninepence,  it  gets  into  the  bargain  grs- 
tiuloudyall  the  honorable  advantage  and  hor- 
ticultural precedence  which  the  afore-quoted 
passages  demonatrate  to  be  its  right. 

A  curiosity  arises  to  know  bow  these  stu- 
dents in  the  garden  comport  themselves. 
The  r^ulatioDs  are  given  in  Sir  VV.  Hook- 
er's "  Guide :" — 

"1.  Smoking,  or  eiting  and  drinking,  or  the 
carrying  of  provieioae  of  any  kind  into  the  Gar- 
dens, is  BtricLly  forbidden, 

"  3.  No  packages  or  parcels  can  be  admitted. 
Indies,  who  may  ffel  incommoded  b^  their  cloaks, 
umbrellas,  &c.,  can  deposit  them  ib  the  cloak- 
rown,  near  ibe  bead  of  the  first  walk." 

John  Bull  and  his  family,  absent  from 
home,  require  a  constant  supply  of  little 
"  anaoks,"  however  hearty  and  recent  the 
last  meal  may  have  been.  We  once  saw  an 
old  lady  in  a  stage-coach  pull  out  her  pock- 
et-pistol, and  her  cakc-baskei,  exclaiming, 
with  a  triumphant  flourish,  "  I've  travelled 
tvieniy  mites  without  lasting!"  And  so  at 
Eew,  the  hungry  tourists,  just  landed  from 
the  Boat  or  discharged  from  the  Bus,  buy  as 
many  pottles  of  strawberries  or  gooseberries 
as  they  can  carry  in  addition  to  their  other 
provenJer,  which  is  confidently  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  being  devoured  under  the 
first  spreading  tree  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
which  has  smooth  turf  and  a  seat  beneath  it. 
But — the  janitors  are  as  iron  as  the  gates, 
and  as  stony  as  the  gate  posts,  and  the  fruit- 
Tenders  never  drop  a  hint  of  the  fact.  Just 
outfide  the  paradise  grows  a  very  unpleas- 
ant tree,  and  "  beneath  fit  umbrage  "  sits  a 
faithful  guardian,  who,  for  the  small  fee  of 
two-pence,  "  takes  charge  "  of  any  parcel 
that  may  inconvenience  its  owner  tilt  his  final 
exit.  A  curious  little  pile  of  votive  ofi'erings 
to  the  Dryads  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  at  the 
foot  of  this  envious  horee-chesnut,  from  ihe 
neat  basket  which  miffht  convey  flowers  and 
cuttings  out,  as  well  as  comestibles  in,  to  the 
paper  bag  of  oranges,  the  pottles  of  fruit, 
and  large    uncouth  parkuges  of  what  the 
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natural  philosopher,  on  strict  analyaia,  most 

fironounce  to  be  hunohes  of  bread  and  cheeaa, 
I  might  be  said,  in  apology  for  this  tyranny, 
that  the  gardeners  have  plenty  to  do,  with- 
out the  daily  sweeping  up  of  orange-peel, 
plum-stones,  nut-shells,  pieces  of  paper, 
goosebeny -husks,  and  giager-beer  corks  ; 
and  that  if  people  are  famished  and  fainting, 
there  are  plenty  of  taverns  and  tea-gardens 
within  a  bow-shot  of  the  gates.  But  the 
plea  will  not  avail.  The  ruliog  powers  are 
exceedingly  unfeeling  thus  to  stop  the  sup- 
plies. As  housemaids  would  say,  "Missis it 
tery  paTticular." 

"  3.  No  person  attired  otherwise  than  respecti- 
b!v  can  be  admitted,  nor  children  loo  young  to 
take  care  of  Chemielvea,  unless  a  parent  or  Bait- 
able  guardian  be  with  them ;  tbo  police  have  strict 
orden  to  remove  such,  as  also  persons  guilty  of 
HDf  kind  of  impropriety. 

"  4.  It  is  by  no  means  forbidden  to  walk  upon 
the  lawns;  still  it  is  requested  ibat  preference  be 
given  to  the  gravel-patbs,  and  especially  thai  the 
lawn  edges  parallel  to  the  walks  be  not  made  ■ 
kind  of  footway,  for  nothing  renders  tliem  more 
unsightly. 

'■  6.  It  is  lequested  that  visitors  will  abstain 
from  touching  the  plants  and  flowers  :  a  contnrj 
practice  can  only  lead  to  the  suspicion,  perhaps 
unfounded,  that  their  object  is  to  sbslract  a  flower 
or  a  cutting,  which,  when  detected,  mtist  be  fol- 
lowed by  disgntceful  expulsion," 


*  "  It  is  U>  be  lamented  that  the  gardens  of  tbe 

Seat  towns,  sucb  as  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bull, 
inchester,  Birmingham,  tc  &c.,  reamd  by  volun- 
'  tary  enb«criptioni,  are  man;  uf  them  nearly  in  a 
state  of  bankruptcy  for  want  of  the  continued  eocour, 
Bgement of  tlie  inhabitants:  Be1faal,haweTer,itand- 
)Dg  oat  in  linking  contraat.  from  the  apiriled  char- 
acter of  it*  population,  and  tbe  peculiar  tact  and 
taleot  of  tbe  pnieat  canXot." — Report. 


We  have  been  anxious  to  learn  for  what 
set  of  people  these  restrictions  arc  abso- 
lutely required  ;  and  it  turns  out  to  h^  far 
those  vho  ovgkl  to  know  better.  The  "  lower 
classes"  are  not  the  people  who  pick  and 
pilfer  here.  We  have  seen  a  group  of  dirty 
children,  who  would  not  have  been  admitted 
at  all  had  Rule  3  been  strictly  enforced, 
dancing  round  the  vases  of  flowers  near  the 
Palm-stove  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  all 
but  worshipping  them,  but  never  daring  to 
touch  them.  If,  near  the  same  date,  a 
member  of  a  liberal  profession  pockets  part 
of  a  fern,  denies  it,  is  searched,  and  has  to 
yield  the  chattel ; — if  women,  in  elegant 
attire,  can  pluck  flowers  which  they  knoK 
they  ought  to  respect  sacredly ;  a  low 
opinion  must  be  formed  of  the  moral  sense 
of  such  amateurs.  It  is  clear  that  total  ab- 
stinence is  the  only  rule  compatible  with  tbe 
very  existence  of  the  gardens.  A  luinriani 
plant,  as  the  Coral  Tree,  Erylhiina  lauri- 
folia,  may  have  on  it  two  or  three  hundred 
tempting  blossoms  at  once.  "  If  I  take  only 
one,  it  cannot  be  missed."  But  you  are  one 
of  a  party  of  four  or  five  thousand;  and  if 
others  are  as  anxious  for  a  apecimen  of  the 
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leaf  as  you  are  of  the  flower,  where  will  the 
plant  be  when  the  gardens  close  in  the 
evening  ? 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  Report,  another 
point  mast  be  mentioned— -one  in  which  the 
whole  civilized  world  are  the  gainers  by 
such  an  establishment  as  Kew. 

'*^ Gardeners  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  pass 
two  years  in  completing  their  education  here, 
where  they  have,  moreover,  been  recently  provi- 
ded with  a  small  library  and  reading  rooms.  Those 


who  have  been  most  assiduous  in  improving  them- 
selves receive  a  superior  testimonial.  The  num- 
ber of  applications  for  admission  from  foreign  gar- 
deners IS  BO  great,  chiefly  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  representatives  of  their  sovereigns,  that  we 
have  not  vacancies  enough  for  them.  Applica- 
tions are  likewise  frequent  for  good  ^roeners, 
both  for  public  and  private  situations.  The  Gov- 
ernment gardens  or  Ceylon,  Trinidad,  Jamaica, 
Ottacamund,  (Neelgherries,)  the  Cape,  Hol»rt 
Town,  and  others,  have  been  recently  supplied  by 


us. 
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Twenty- SEVEN  years  ago — when  children's 
books  were  rare  presents,  and  so  were  prized, 
and  read,  and  read  again,  until  the  very 
position  of  the  paragraphs  was  known  by 
heart — I  had  a  little  volume  given  to  me  at 
the  Soho  bazaar,  called  The  Peasants  of  Cha- 
mount,  which  told,  in  a  very  truthful  man- 
ner, the  sad  story  of  Dr.  Hnmel's  fatal  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
in  1620.  I  dare  say  that  it  has  long  been 
out  of  print ;  but  I  have  still  my  own  old 
copy  by  me,  and  I  find  it  was  published  by 
Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy,  in  1823. 

My  notions  of  the  Alps  at  that  time  were 
very  limited.  We  had  a  rise  near  our  vil- 
lage called  St.  Anne's  Hill,  from  which  it 
was  fabled  that  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  had 
once  been  seen  with  a  telescope,  at  a  distance 
of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles,  as  the 
erow  flew ;  and  its  summit  was  the  only 
high  ground  I  had  ever  stood  upon.  Know- 
ing no  more  than  this,  the  little  book,  which 
I  have  said  had  a  great  air  of  truth  about  it, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me;  I  do  not 
think  that  The  PilgrMs  Progress  stood  in 
higher  favor.  And  this  impression  lasted  from 
year  to  year.  Always  devouring  the  details 
of  any  work  that  touched  upon  the  subject, 
I  at  length  got  a  very  fair  idea,  topographi- 
cal and  general,  of  the  Alps.  A  kmd  friend 
fl^ave  me  an  old  four- volume  edition  of  de 


Saussure  ;  and  my  earliest  efforts  in  French 
were  endeavors  to  translate  this  work.  I 
read  the  adventures  of  Captain  Sherwill  and 
Dr.  Clarke  in  the  magazines  of  our  local 
uistitution;  and  finally  1  got  up  a  small 
moving  panorama  of  the  hoirors  pertaining 
to  Mont  Blanc  from  Mr.  Auldjo's  narrative — 
the  best  of  all  that  I  have  read  ;  and  this  I 
so  painted  up  and  exaggerated  in  my  enthu- 
siasm, that  my  little  sister — who  was  my 
only  audience,  but  a  most  admirable  one,  for 
she  cared  not  how  often  1  exhibited — would 
become  quite  pale  with  fright. 

Time  went  on,  and  in  1836  I  was  entered 
as  a  pupil  to  the  Hitel  Dieu,  at  Paris.  My 
first  love  of  the  Alps  had  not  faded ;  and 
when  the  vacancies  came  in  September,  with 
twelve  pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  an  old 
soldier's  knapsack  on  my  back,  (bought  in 
a  dirty  street  of  the  Quartier  Latin  for  two 
or  three  francs,)  1  started  from  Paris  for 
Chamouni,  with  another  equally  humbly - 
appointed  fellow  student,  now  assistant-sur- 
geon in  the  — th  Hussars. 

It  was  very  late  one  evening  when  I  arrived 
at  the  little  village  of  Sallenches,  in  Savoy — 
then  a  cluster  oi  the  humblest  chalets^  and 
not  as  now,  since  the  conflagration,  a  prom- 
ising town — ^very  footsore  and  dusty.  At 
the  door  of  the  mn  I  met  old  Victor  Tairraz, 
who  then  kept  the  H6tel  de  Londres  at 
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CbamouDi,  and  was  the  father  of  the  three 
brothers  who  now  conduct  it — one  as  maitre, 
the  second  as  cook,  and  the  third  as  head 
waiter.  He  hoped  when  I  arrived  at  Cha- 
mouni  that  I  would  come  to  his  house ;  and 
he  gave  me  a  printed  card  of  his  prices,  with 
a  view  of  the  establishment  at  the  top  of  it, 
in  which  every  possible  peak  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  chain  that  could  be  selected  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  was  collected  into  one 
aspect,  supposed  to  be  the  view  from  all  the 
bed-room  windows  of  the  establishment,  in 
front,  at  the  back,  and  on  either  side.  I  was 
annoyed  at  this  card  ;  for  I  could  not  recon- 
cile, at  that  golden  time,  my  early  dreams  of 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  with  the  ordinary 
business  of  a  Star-and -Garter-like  hotel. 

I  well  remember  what  a  night  of  expecta- 
tion I  passed,  reflecting  that  on  the  early 
morrow  I  should  see  Mont  Blanc  with  my 
own  practical  eyes.     When  I  got  out  of  my 
bed  the  next  morning — I  cannot  say  "awoke," 
for  I  do  not  think  I  slept  more  than  I  should 
have  done  in  the  third  class  of  a  long  night 
train — I  went  to  the  window,  and  the  first 
view  I  had  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range  burst 
on   me   suddenlv,   throush   the   mist — that 
wondrous  breath-checking  coup  d'oeil,  which 
we  all  must  rave  about  when  we  have  seen 
it  for  the  first  time — which  we  so  sneer  at 
others  for  doing  when  it  has  become  familiar 
to  us.     Every  step  I  took  that  day  on  the 
road  was   as   on  a  journey   to   fairy-land. 
Places  which  I  afterwards  looked  upon  as 
mere  common  halts  for  travellers — Servoz, 
with  its  little  inn,  and   Cabinet  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,  where  I  bought  my  baton ;   the 
montets  above  Pont  Pelissier ;  the  huts  at 
Des  Ouches,  where  I  got,  some  milk — were 
all  enchanted  localities.     And  when,  passing 
the  last  steep,  as  the  valley  of  Chamouni 
opens  far  away  to  the  left,  the   glittering 
rocky  advanced  post  of  the  Glacier  des  Bos- 
sons    came    sparkling    from    the   curve,   I 
scarcely  dared  to  look  at  it.     Conscious  that 
it  was   before   me,   some   strange   impulse 
turned  my  eyes  towards  any  other  objects — 
unimportant  rocks  and  trees  or  cattle  on  the 
high  pasturages — as  though  I  feared  to  look 
at  it.     I  never  could  understand  this  coquet- 
ting with  excitement  until  years  afterwards, 
when  a  young  author  told  me  a  variety  of 
the  same  feeling  had  seized  him  as  he  first 
saw  a  notice  of  bis  first  book  in  a  newspaper. 
He  read  the  paragraphs  above  and  below  and 
about  it;  but  only  glanced  at  the  important 
one,  as  though  striving  constantly  to  renew 
the  vivid  pleasure  he  had  felt  upon  first  seeing 
it.     The  whole  of  that  week  at  Chamouni 


passed  like  a  dream.     I  started  off  every 
morning  at  daybreak  with  my  alpenstock,  and 
found  my  own  way  to  the  different  '*  lions'* 
of  the  valley — to  Mon  tan  vert,  the  Flegere, 
the  Pelerins,  and  the  other  points  of  resort; 
for  the  guide's  six  francs  a  day  would  have 
made  a  great  void  in  my  student's  purse. 
With  the  first  light  I  used  to  watch  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc  from  my  room ;  and  at 
sunset  I  always  went  into  the  fields  behind 
the  church,  to  see  the  rosy  light  creep  up  it, 
higher  and  higher,  until  it  stood  once  more — 
cold,  clear,  mocking  the  darkening   peaks 
below  it — against  the  sky.    From  long  study 
of  plans,  and  models,  and  narratives,  I  could 
trace  every  step  of  the  route :  and  I  do  be- 
lieve, if  any  stalwart  companion  had  proposed 
it,  with   the    recollection  of  what  Jacques 
Balmat  and  Dr.  Paccard  had  done  alone,  I 
should  have  been  mad  enough  to  have  started 
on  their  traces.     I  was  in  hopes,  from  the 
settled  weather,  that  some  one  would  attempt 
the  ascent  whilst  I  was  at  Chamouni ;  when 
I  should  immediately  have  offered  myself  as 
a  volunteer   or   porter   to  accompany  him. 
But  no  one  came  forward  until  the  day  after 
my  departure ;  and  then  a  lady,  Mademoi- 
selle  Henriette   d'Angeville,   succeeded    in 
reaching  the  top,  together  with  the  landlord 
of  the  H6tel  Royal,  and  a  Polish  gentleman, 
who  was  stopping  in  the  house. 

When  I  came  home  to  England  I  had 
many  other  things  to  think  about.  With 
the  very  hard  woik  which  the  medical  prac- 
tice attached  to  a  large  country  union  re* 
quired,  I  had  little  time  for  other  employ- 
ment. One  dull  evening,  however,  I  routed 
out  my  old  panorama,  and  as  our  little  vil- 
lage was  entirely  occupied  at  the  time  with 
the  formation  of  a  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitution, I  thought  I  could  make  a  grand 
lecture  about  the  Alps.  Availing  myself  of 
every  half-hour  I  could  spare,  I  copied  all 
my  pictures  on  a  comparatively  large  scale — 
about  three  feet  high — with  such  daring 
lights,  and  shadows,  and  streaks  of  sunset, 
that  I  hav'e  since  trembled  at  my  temerity 
as  I  looked  at  them;  and  then  contriving 
some  simple  mechanism  with  a  carpenter, 
to  make  them  roll  on,  I  selected  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Auldjo's  narrative, 
and  with  a  few  interpolations  of  my  own 
produced  a. lecture  which,  in  the  village,  was 
considered  quite  a  "  hit,"  for  the  people  had 
seen  incandescent  charcoal  burnt  in  bottles 
of  oxygen,  and  heard  the  physiology  of  the 
eye  explained  by  diagrams,  until  any  novelty 
was  sure  to  succeed.  For  two  or  three  years, 
with  my  Alps  in  a  box,  I  went  round  to 
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yarious  literary  institutions.  The  inhabitants 
of  Richmond,  Brentford,  Guildford,  Staines, 
Hammersmith,  South wark,  and  other  places, 
were  respectively  enlight-jned  upon  the  theory 
of  glaciers,  and  the  dangers  of  the  Grand 
Plateau.  I  recall  these  first  efforts  of  a 
showman — for  such  they  really  were — with 
great  pleasure.  I  recollect  how  my  brother 
and  I  used  to  drive  our  four-wheeled  chaise 
across  the  country,  with  Mont  Blanc  on  the 
back  seat,  and  how  we  were  received,  usually 
with  the  mistrust  attached  to  wandering 
professors  generally,  by  the  man  who  swept 
out  the  Town  Hall,  or  the  Athenaeum, 
or  wherever  the  institution  might  be  loca- 
ted. As  a  rule,  the  AthensQums  did  not 
remind  one  of  the  Acropolis:  they  were 
situated  up  dirty  lanes,  and  sometimes  at- 
tached to  public-houses,  and  were  used  in 
the  intervals  of  oxygen  and  the  physiology 
of  the  eye,  for  tea  festivals  and  infant 
schools.  I  remember  well  the  *'  committee- 
room,"  and  a  sort  of  condemned  cell  in 
which  the  final  ten  minutes. before  appearing 
on  the  platform  were  spent,  with  its  melan- 
choly decanter  of  water  and  tumbler  before 
the  lecture,  and  plate  of  mixed  biscuits  and 
bottle  of  Marsala  afterwards.  I  recollect, 
too,  how  the  heat  of  my  lamps  would  un- 
solder those  above  them,  producing  twilight 
and  oil-avalanches  at  the  wrong  time ;  and 
how  my  brother  held  a  piece  of  wax-candle 
end  behind  the  moon  on  the  Grands  Mulets, 
(which  always  got  applauded  ;)  and  how  the 
diligence,  which  went  across  a  bridge,  would 
sometimes  tumble  over.  There  are  ifouveiiirs 
of  far  greater  import  that  I  would  throw  over 
before  those  old  Alpine  memories. 

No  matter  why,  in  the  following  years  I 
changed  my  lancet  into  a  steel  pen,  and 
took  up  the  trade  of  authorship.  My  love 
of  the  Alps  still  remained  the  same ;  and 
from  association  alone,  I  translated  the 
French  drama  La  Grace  de  Dieu,  under  the 
name  of  The  Pearl  of  Chamouni^  for  one  of 
the  London  minor  theatres.  I  brought  for- 
ward all  my  old  views,  and  made  the  direct- 
ors get  up  the  scenery  as  true  to  nature  as 
could  be  expected  in  an  English  playhouse, 
where  a  belief  in  the  unreal  is  the  great 
creed  ;  and  then  I  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
in  a  dark  corner  of  the  boxes,  night  after 
night,  and  wondering  what  the  audience 
thought  of  "  The  valley  and  village  of  Cha- 
mouni,  as  seen  from  the  Col  de  Balme  pass, 
with  Mont  Blanc  in  the  distance :"  so  ran  the 
bill.  I  believe,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, I  might  have  called  it  Snowdon  or 


Ben  Nevis  with  equal  force ;  but  I  knew  it 
was  correct,  and  was  satisfied. 

In  the  ensuing  seven  or  eight  years,  I 
always  went  over  to  Chamouni  whenever  I 
had  three  weeks  to  spare  in  the  autumn. 
Gradually  the  guides  came  to  look  upon  me 
as  an  habitue  of  the  village ;  and  in  our 
rambles  I  always  found  them  clear-headed, 
intelligent,  and  even  well-read  companions. 
But  whatever  subject  was  started,  we  al- 
ways got  back  to  Mont  Blanc  in  our  con- 
versation; and  when  I  left  Chamouni  last 
year,  Jean  Tairraz  made  me  half  promise 
that  I  would  come  back  again  the  following 
August,  and  try  the  ascent  with  him.  All 
the  winter  through  the  intention  haunted 
me.  I  knew,  from  my  engagements  in  peri- 
odical literature,  that  the  effort  must  be  a 
mere  scamper — a  spasm  almost  when  it  was 
made;  but  at  length  a  free  fortnight  pre- 
sented itself.  I  found  my  old  knapsack  in 
a  store-room,  and  I  beat  out  the  moths  and 
spiders,  and  filled  it  as  of  old  ;  and  on  the 
first  of  August  last  I  left  London  Bridge 
in  the  mail-train  of  the  South-Eastem  Rail- 
way, with  my  Lord  Mayor  and  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  corporation  who 
were  going  to  the  fite8  at  Paris,  in  honor  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  who,  not  having  a  knap- 
sack under  their  seat,  lost  all  their  luggage, 
as  is  no  doubt  chronicled  in  the  city  archives. 

I  had  not  undergone  the  least  training  for 
my  work.  I  came  from  my  desk  to  the  rail- 
way, from  the  railway  to  the  diligence,  and 
from  that  to  the  char-a-barc ;  and  on  the 
night  of  my  arrival  at  Chamouni  I  sent  for 
Tuirraz,  and  we  sat  upon  a  bit  of  timber  on 
the  edge  of  the  Arve,  consulting  upon  the 
practicability  of  the  ascent.  He  feared  the 
weather  was  going  to  change,  and  that  I  was 
scarcely  in  condition  to  attempt  it ;  but  he 
would  call  a  meeting  of  the  chief  guides  at 
his  little  curiosity  shop  next  morning,  and 
let  me  know  the  result.  I  made  up  my 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  to  walk  as  much  as 
I  could  ;  and,  on  the  second  day  of  my  ar- 
rival, I  went  twice  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and, 
indeed,  crossed  to  the  other  side  by  myself. 
In  the  court-yard  of  the  H6tel  de  Londres, 
on  the  Friday  afternoon,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  three  young 
gentlemen,  who  had  come  from  Ouchy  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  the  intention  also 
of  trying  the  ascent.  It  was  immediately 
settled  that  we  should  unite  our  caravans ; 
and  that  same  evening,  Jean  Tairraz,  Jean 
Tairraz  the  elder,  Jean  Carrier,  and  Gedeon 
Balmat,  met  us  to  settle  our  plans.    The 
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weather  had  unfortunately  changed.  It 
rained  constantly :  the  wind  came  up  the 
valley — always  a  bad  sign — and  the  clouds 
were  so  low  that  we  could  not  even  see  the 
Aiguilles,  nor  the  top  of  the  Brevent.  But 
BO  determined  were  we  to  go,  that,  at  all 
risks,  we  should  have  ventured.  Every 
arrangement  of  food,  covering,  <&c.,  was  left 
to  M.  Edouard  TaiiTaz,  the  landlord  of  the 
excellent  Hotel  de  Londres;  and  it  was 
understood  that  we  were  all  to  keep  in 
readiness  to  start  at  half  an  hour's  notice. 
My  young  friends,  who  had  been  in  regular 
training  for  some  time,  continued  to  perform 
prodigies  of  pedestrianism.  I  did  as  much 
as  I  could  ;  but,  unfortunately,  was  taken  so 

Soorly  on  my  return  from  Mon  tan  vert  on  the 
[onday — I  suspect  from  sudden  overwork, 
and  sitting  about  in  the  wet — that  I  was 
obliged  to  lie  down  on  my  bed  for  four  or 
five  hours  on  my  return  to  the  hotel,  and, 
in  very  low  spirits,  I  began  to  despair  of 
success. 

All  this  time  the  weather  never  improved : 
it  rained  unceasingly.  We  almost  rattled 
the  barometer  to  pieces  in  our  anxiety  to 
detect  a  change  ;  and  Jean  made  an  excur- 
sion with  me  to  the  cottage  of  one  of  the 
Balmats — the  very  same  house  spoken  of  in 
mv  old  book,  The  Peasants  of  Uhamouni — 
who  was  reported  to  have  a  wonderful  and 
valuable  weather-guide,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  seen  before  in  the  valley, 
called  Le  Menteur  by  the  neighbors,  be- 
cause it  always  foretold  the  reverse  of  what 
would  happen.  This  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  little  Dutch  houses,  with  the  meteo- 
rological lady  and  gentleman  occupiers.  The 
lady,  in  her  summer  costume,  was  most  pro- 
vokingly  abroad,  and  the  worst  fears  were 
entertained.  Whilst,  however,  we  were  at 
dinner  that  day,  all  the  fog  rolled  away  clean 
out  of  the  valley,  as  if  by  magic.  The 
mists  rose  up  the  aiguilles  like  the  flocks  of 
steam  from  a  valley  railway;  the  sun  broke 
out,  and  M.  Tairraz  cried  out  from  the  top  of 
the  table — '^Voila  le  beau  temps  qui  vient; 
vous  ferez  une  belle  ascension,  Messieurs  :  et 
demainy 

We  thought  no  more  of  dinner  that  day  ; 
all  was  now  hurry  and  preparation.  At 
every  stove  m  the  kitchen,  fowls,  and  legs 
and  shoulders  of  mutton  were  turning.  The 
guides  were  beating  up  the  porters,  who 
were  to  carry  up  the  heavier  baggage  as  far 
as  the  edge  of  the  glacier ;  the  peasants 
were  Soliciting  us  to  be  allowed  to  join  the 


party  as  volunteers ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  generally,  had  collected  in  the 
small  open  space  between  the  church  and 
the  H6tel  de  T Union,  and  were  talking  over 
the  chances  of  the  excursion — for  the  mere 
report  of  an  attempt  puts  them  all  in  a  bus- 
tle. We  walked  about  Chamouni  that  night 
with  heads  erect,  and  an  imposing  step. 
People  pointed  at  us,  and  came  from  the 
hotels  to  see  what  we  were  like.  For  that 
evening,  at  least,  we  were  evidently  great 
persons. 

The  sun  went  down  nfagnificently,  and 
everything  promised  a  glorious  day  on  the 
morrow.    I  collected  all  my  requisites.    Our 
host  lent  me  a  pair  of  high  gaiters,  and 
Madame  Tairraz  gave  me  a  fine  pair  of  scar- 
let garters   to  tie  them  up  with.      I   also 
bought  a  green  veil,  and  Jean  brought  me  a 
pair  of  blue  spectacles.    In  my  knapsack  I 
put  other  shoes,  socks,  and  trousers,  and  an 
extra  shirt ;  and  I  ^ot  a  new  spike  driven 
into  my  baton,  for  the  glacier.      I  was  still 
far  from  well,  but  the  excitement  pulled  me 
through  all  discomfort.     I  did  not  sleep  at 
all  that  night,  from  anxiety  as  to  the  success 
of  the  undertaking :  I  knew  all  the  danger ; 
and  when  I  made  a  little  parcel  of  my  money, 
and  the  few  things  I  had  in  my  ''  kit,"  and 
told  the  friend  who  had  come  with  me  from 
London  to  take  them  home  if  I  did  not  re- 
turn, I  am  afraid  my  attempt  to  be  care- 
less about  the  matter  was  a  failure.     I  had 
set  a  small  infernal  machine,  that  made  a 
hideous  noise  at  appointed  hours,  to  go  off 
at  six ;  but  I  believe  I  heard  every  click  it 
gave  all  through  the  night ;  and  I  forestalled 
its  ofiice  in  the  morning  by  getting  out  of 
bed  myself  at  sunrise  and  stopping  it.     We 
met  at  seven   o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  12th,  to  breakfast.     All  our 
guides  and  porters  had  a  feast  in  the  garden, 
and  were  in  high  spirits — for  the  ^lass  had 
gone  up  half  an  inch,  and  not  a  cloud  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  sky.   Nothing  could  exceed 
the  bustle  of  the  inn-yard ;  everybody  had 
collected    to  see  the  start:  the  men  were 
dividing  and  portioning  the  fowls,  and  bottles 
of  wine,  and  rugs,  and  wrappers ;  something 
was  constantly  being  forgotten,  and  nobody 
could  find  whatever  was  of  most  importance 
to  them  ;    and   the  good-tempered  cook — 
another  Tairraz — kept  coming  forth  from  the 
kitchen  with  so  many  additional  viands  that 
I  began  to  wonder  when  our  stores  would 
be  completed.     The  list  of  articles  of  food 
I  which  we  took  up  with  us  was  as  follows : — 
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FROVISIOHa  FOB  TES  ISCEKT  OF  KOHI 


60  boltles  of  Vin  Ordinaire, 

6    do.  Bordeaux, 

10    do,  St.  George, 

15    do,  St.  Jean, 

3     do.  Cognac, 

1     do.  Syrop  of  Raepben 

6     do.  Lemonade, 

3  do.  Champagne, 
30  LoBvea, 

10  aroall  cheeses, 
6  Packets  of  Chocolate, 
6        do.      Sugar, 

4  do.       Prunes, 
4        do.      Raisins, 

3  do.      Salt, 

4  Wax  caodlei, 
6  Lerooca, 
4  Legs  of  mutton, 
4  Shoulders  do., 
6  Pieces  of  veal, 
1  Piece  of  beef, 

1 1  I^rge  fowls, 
85  Smal)    do., 


ill-paved  streets  of  Ctiamouni  towards  the 
bridge,  I  believe  we  formed  tbe  largest  cam- 
vaa  thnt  had  ever  gone  off  together.  Ench 
of  UB  had  four  guides,  mailing  twenty  in 
■11;*  Knd  the  porters  and  volunteers  I  may 
reckon  at  another  score  ;  besides  which,  there 
was  K  rabble  rout  of  friends,  and  relntioDS, 
and  sweethearts,  and  boys,  some  of  whom 
came  a  considerable  distance  with  tia.  I 
liad  a  mule  waiting  for  me  at  the  bridle-road 
that  runs  throng  the  fidds  towards  tbe 
dirty  little  village  of  Lea  Pelerins — for  I 
wished  lo  keep  myself  as  fresh  as  I  could 
for  the  real  work.  I  do  not  think  I  gained 
anything  by  this,  for  ibe  brute  was  eiceed- 
ingly  troublesome  to  manage  up  the  nidt 
steep  path  and  amongst  the  trees.  I  expect 
ray  active  young  companions  bad  the  best 
of  it  on  their  own  good  legs.  Dressed,  at 
present,  in  light  boating  attire,  ,they  were 


*  The  following  were  the  names  of  our  guides, 
copied  tram  my  certificate  of  the  ascent : — Jean 
Tairrsc,  JaaDTairraz,  Jean  Oarrier.Oedeon  Balmat, 
Michel  Coutte^  Frederic  Tairrsz,  Pierre  Ou^bat^ 
Ifichel  Coattet,  Francois  Oocbat,  Joseph  Tairrsi, 
Joseph  Tiuay,  £douard  Carrier,  Michel  DeTouis- 
send,  Aaga>(e  Devon&ssoud,  Frsufoia  Farret.  One 
gaide — I  forget  his  name— was  poorly,  and  cbold 
DDt  ugn,  the  nest  menung . 


types  of  fellows  in  first-rate  fibrous  muBcnlar 
condition  ;  and  tbeir  sunny  good-temper, 
aerer  once  clouded  during  the  journey,  made 
everything  bright  and  cheering. 

The  first  two  hours  of  the  ascent  presented 
ao  remarkable  features,  either  of  difficulty  or 
prospect.  Tbe  path  waa  very  at«ep  and 
rugged,  through  a  stunted  copse  of  pines 
&nd  shrubs,  between  which  we  saw  on  our 
right  the  glistening  ice-towers  of  the  lower 
part  of  tbe  Glacier  des  BosBons.  On  our 
left  waa  the  ravine,  ftlong  which  the  torrent 
BOurasB  to  form  the  Cascade  des  Pelerins. 
Tbe  two  nice  girls  who  keep  the  little  re- 
freshment chaUl  at  the  waterfall  came  across 
the  wood  to  wish  us  Ood  speed.  Juhe 
Favret,  the  prettier  of  the  two,  waa  said  to 
be  engaged  to  our  guide  Jean  Carrier — (t 
ipteni^d  young  fellow — so  they  lingered  be- 
hind our  caravan  aome  little  ^me ;  and  wheo 
Jean  rejoined  us,  an  unmerciful  shower  of 
badinagt  awaited  him.  We  kepi  on  in  ungle 
file,  winding  backwards  and  forwards  amongst 
the  trees,  until  we  came  to  the  last  habita- 
tion up  the  mountain,  which  is  called  the 
Chalet  de  la  Para;  and  here  I  was  glad  to 

![uit  my  mule,  and  proceed  with  tbe  rest  on 
oot.  From  this  pomi  tbe  vegetation  grad- 
ually became  more  scanty  ;  and, at  last,  even 
the  fir-trees  no  longer  grew  about  us.  The 
hillside  was  hare  and  arid,  covered  with  the 
dibrit  of  the  spring  avalanches — amongst 
which  tufts  of  alpine  rhododendron  wore 
blowing — and  some  goats  were  trying  very 
hard  to  pick  up  a  living.  Our  caravan  was 
now  spread  about  far  and  wide  ;  but  at  half- 
past  nine  we  came  to  an  enormous  block  of 
granite  called  the  Pierre  Pointue,  and  here 
we  reunited  our  forces  and  rested  awhile. 
During  our  halt  the  porters  readjusted  their 
packs;  and  some  who  had  carried  ordragged 
up  billets  of  wood  with  them,  which  they 
found  on  tbe  way,  chopped  them  into  len^hs 
and  tied  them  on  to  their  knapsacks.  The 
weight  some  of  these  men  marched  under 
was  surprising.  Hitherto  we  had  been  on 
the  ridge  of  one  of  t!ie  mighty  buttresses  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  hem  in  the  glaciers  be- 
tween them  :  we  had  now  to  cling  along  its 
side  to  gain  the  ice.  This  part  of  the  journey 
requires  a  strong  head :  here,  and  towards 
the  termination  of  the  ascent,  diKtiaess  would 
he  fatal.  Along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  all  but  perpendicular,  the  goats  have 
worn  a  rude  track,  scarcely  a  foot  broad. 
On  your  left  your  shoulder  rubs  the  rock; 
and  on  your  right  there  is  a  frightful  preci- 

fiice,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  liundreds  of 
eet  below  yon,  ja  thftt  eoofuaioaof  ice,^B»^&M 
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blocks,  stones,  and  dirty  roaring  water,  which 
forms  in  its  ensemble  the  boundary  of  a  gla- 
cier. The  view  is  superb,  but  you  dare  not 
look  at  it.  It  is  only  when  the  loose  ground 
crumbles  away  beneath  your  right  foot,  and 
you  nearly  slide  away  over  the  precipice — 
you  would  do  so  if  the  guide  did  not  seize 
you  by  the  arm  with  the  sudden  grip  of  a 
vice — that  you  give  up  staring  about  you, 
and  do  nothing  but  carefully  watch  the  foot- 
steps of  the  man  who  is  going  on  before. 
The  path  goes  up  and  down — its  gradual 
tendency,  however,  is  to  descend;  and  in 
about  twenty  minutes  we  had  arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine.  Here  we  had  another 
half-hour's  troublesome  scramble  over  loose 
boulders,  which  threw  and  twisted  our  ankles 
about  in  every  direction,  until  at  last  we 
gained  the  second  station,  if  it  may  so  be 
called,  of  our  journey — another  huge  rock 
called  the  Pierre  a  I'Echelle,  under  shelter 
of  which  a  ladder  is  left  from  one  year  to  the 
other,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  guides,  to 
assist  them  in  passing  the  crevices  on  the 
glacier.  The  remains  of  an  old  one  was  like- 
wise lying  here,  and  the  rungs  of  it  were 
immediately  seized  for  firewood. 

We  were  now  four  thousand  feet  above 
Chamouni,  and  the  wonders  of  the  glacier 
world  were  breaking  upon  us.  The  edge  of 
the  ice  was  still  half  an  hour's  walk  beyond 
this  rock,  but  it  appeared  close  at  hand — 
literally  within  a  stone's- throw.  So  vast  is 
everything  that  surrounds  the  traveller — 
there  is  such  an  utter  absence  of  any  com- 
prehensible standard  of  comparison — his  ac- 
tual presence  is  so  insignificant — a  mere  un- 
heeded, all  but  invisible  speck  on  this  moun- 
tain world — that  every  idea  of  proportionate 
size  or  distance  is  lost.  And  this  impossi- 
bility of  calculation  is  still  further  aided  by  the 
bright  clear  air,  seen  through  which  the 
granite  outlines  miles  away  are  as  sharply 
defined  as  those  of  the  rocks  you  have  quitted 
but  half  an  hour  ago. 

Far  below  us,  long  after  the  torrents  had 
lost  themselves  in  little  gray  threads  amongst 
the  pine- woods,  we  saw  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni, with  its  fields  and  pastures  parcelled 
out  into  particolored  districts,  like  the  map 
of  an  estate  sale ;  and  we  found  the  peaks  of 
other  mountains  beginning  to  show  above 
and  beyond  the  lofty  B  re  vent.  Above  us, 
mighty  plains  of  snow  stretched  far  and 
away  in  all  directions;  and  through  them 
the  ice-crags  and  pinnacles  of  the  two  gla- 
ciers, Bossons  and  Tacconay,  were  every- 
where visible.  On  either  side  of  us,  at  the 
distance  perhaps  ot  a  couple  of  miles  fi^m 


each  other,  were  the  two  huge  buttresses  of 
Mont  Blanc  which  form  the  channel  of  the 
glacier  before  alluded  to.  Along  one  of 
these  we  had  come  up  from  the  valley :  de 
Saussure  chose  the  other  when  he  made  his 
ascent  in  1787.  High  up  the  sides  of  these 
mountains  were  wondrous  cOmices  of  ice  of 
incalculable  weight,  threatening  to  fall  every 
instant.  Pieces  now  and  then  tumbled  down 
with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder ;  but  they 
were  not  large  enough  to  be  dangerous.  Had 
a  block  of  several  tons  descended  at  once,  its 
momentum  would  have  carried  it  along  the 
glacier,  sweeping  everything  before  it ;  and 
of  this  occurrence  the  guides  are  constantly 
in  dread. 

We  rested  here  nearly  half  an  hour ;  and 
it  was  not  until  we  unpacked  some  of  our 
cold  fowls  from  the  GcdignanxB  in  which  they 
were  rolled  that  we  found  our  knives  and 
forks  had  been  left  behind.  Tairraz  thought 
Balmat  had  them — and  Balmat  had  told 
Carrier  to  look  after  them — and  Carrier  had 
seen  them  on  the  bench  outside  the  hotel 
just  as  we  started,  and  expected  young  De- 
vouassoud  had  put  them  in  his  knapsack — 
and  so  it  went  on.  But  nobody  in  the  end 
had  brought  them.  Most  of  us,  however, 
had  pocket-knives ;  and  what  we  could  not 
carve  we  pulled  to  pieces  with  our  fingers, 
and  made  a  famous  meal.  The  morning  was 
80  bright,  and  the  air  so  pure,  and  the  view 
so  grand,  and  we  were  already  so  fatigued — 
or  fancied  we  were — that  I  believe,  if  the 
guides  had  not  beaten  us  up  again  into 
marchinff  order,  we  should  have  dawdled 
about  this  Pierre  a  I'Echelle  for  half  the  day. 
So  we  took  our  batons  and  started  off  again ; 
and  after  a  troublesome  scuffle  over  the  grimy 
border  of  the  glacier  we  reached  its  clean 
edge,  and  bade  good-bye  to  firm  footing  and 
visible  safety  for  the  rest  of  the  excursion. 

The  first  portion  of  the  journey  across  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons  is  easy  enough,  provided 
always  that  the  outer  crust  of  the  snow  lying 
upon  it  is  tolerably  hard.  We  marched  on 
in  single  file,  (the  guides  taking  it  by  turns 
to  lead,  as  the  first  man  had  of  course  the 
heaviest  work,)  amidst  cliffs  and  hillocks,  and 
across  sloping  fields  and  uplands,  all  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  I  here  observed,  for 
the  first  time,  the  intense  dark-blue  color 
which  the  sky  apparently  assumes.  This  b 
only  by  comparison  with  the  unsubdued 
glare  from  the  snow  on  all  sides — since,  on 
making  a  kind  of  lorgnette  with  my  two 
hands,  and  looking  up,  as  I  might  have  done 
at  a  picture,  there  was  nothing  unusual  in 
the  tmt.     Our  veils  and  glasses  now  proved 
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great  comforts,  for  the  sun  was  scorching, 
and  the  blinding  light  from  the  glaciers 
actaally  distressing.  By  degrees  our  road 
became  less  practicably  easy.  We  had  to 
make  zig-zag  paths  up  very  steep  pitches, 
and  to  go  out  of  our  line  to  circumvent 
threatening  ice-blocks  or  suspected  crevices. 
The  porters,  too,  began  to  grumble,  and 
there  was  a  perpetual  wrangling  goidg  on 
between  them  and  the  guides  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  auxiliary  march  ;  and  another  bottle 
of  wine  had  constantly  to  be  added  to  the 
promised  reward  when  they  returned  to 
Ghamouni.  All  this  time  we  had  been 
steadily  ascending  ;  and  at  last  the  glacier 
was  so  broken,  and  the  crevices  so  frequently 
and  hugely  gaping,  that  the  guides  tied  us 
and  themselves  together  with  cords,  leaving 
a  space  of  about  eight  feet  between  each 
two  men,  and  prepared  for  serious  work. 

The  traveller  who  has  only  seen  the  Mer 
de  Glace  can  form  no  idea  of  the  terrific 
beauty  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons.  He  remembers  the  lower  portions 
of  the  latter,  which  appears  to  rise  from  the 
very  corn-fields  and  orchards  of  Ghamouni, 
with  its  towers  and  ruins  of  the  purest  ice, 
like  a  long  fragment  of  quartz  inconceivably 
magnified  ;  and  a  few  steps  from  the  edge  of 
Montanvert  will  show  him  the  icy  chasms  of 
the  Mer.  But  they  have  little  in  common 
with  the  wild  and  awful  tract  we  were  now 
preparing  to  traverse.  The  Glacier  des  Bos- 
sons, splitting  away  from  that  of  Tacconay, 
is  rent  and  torn  and  tossed  about  by  convul- 
sions scarcely  to  be  comprehended  ;  and  the 
alternate  action  of  the  nightly  frost  and  the 
afternoon  sun  on  this  scene  of  splendid  des- 
olation and  horror,  produces  the  most  extra- 
ordinary effects.  Huge  bergs  rise  up  of  a 
lovely  pale  sea-green  color,  perforated  by 
arches  decorated  every  day  with  fresh  icicles 
many  feet  in  length;  and  through  these 
arches  one  sees  other  fantastic  masses,  some 
thrown  like  bridges  across  yawning  gulfs, 
and  others  planted  like  old  castles  on  jutting 
rocks  commanding  valleys  and  gorges,  all  of 
ice.  There  is  here  no  plain  surface  to  walk 
upon ;  your  only  standing-room  is  the  top  of 
the  barrier  that  divides  two  crevices ;  and  as 
this  is  broad  or  narrow,  terminating  in  ano- 
ther frightful  gulf,  or  continuous  with  another 
treacherous  ice-wall,  so  can  you  be  slow  or 
rapid.  The  breadth  of  the  crevice  varies 
with  each  one  you  arrive  at,  and  these  indi- 
vidually vary  constantly,  so  that  the  most 
experienced  guide  can  have  no  fixed  plan  of 
route.  The  fissure  you  can  leap  across  to- 
day, becomes  by  to-morrow  a  yawning  gulf. 


Young  Devouassoud  now  took  the  lead* 
with  a  li^ht  axe  to  cut  out  footsteps  and 
hand-holds  with  when  necessary,  and  we  all 
followed,  very  cautiously  placing  our  feet  in 
the  prints  already  made.  "  Choisez  vas 
pas  !  '  was  a  phrase  we  heard  every  minute. 
Our  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow ;  and 
sometimes  we  were  brought  up  altogether 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  a  council 
was  held  as  to  the  best  way  of  surmounting 
a  difficulty.  Once  only  the  neck  of  ice  along 
which  we  had  to  pass  was  so  narrow  that  I 
preferred  crossing  it  saddle -fash  ion,  and  so 
working  myself  on  with  my  hands.  It  was 
at  points  similar  to  this  thnt  I  was  most 
astonished  at  the  daring  and  sure-footed ness 
of  the  guides.  They  took  the  most  extra- 
ordinary jumps,  alighting  upon  banks  of  ice 
that  shelved  at  once  clean  down  to  the  edges 
of  frightful  crevices,  to  which  their  feet 
appeared  to  cling  like  those  of  flies.  And 
yet  we  were  all  shod  alike — in  good  stout 
"  shooting  shoes,*'  with  a  double  row  of 
hob-nails ;  but,  where  I  was  sliding  and 
tumbling  about,  they  stood  like  rocks.  In 
all  this  there  was,  however,  little  physical 
exertion  for  us — it  was  simply  a  matter  of 
nerve  and  steady  head.  Where  the  crevice 
was  small,  we  contrived  to  jump  over  it 
with  tolerable  coolness ;  and  where  it  was 
over  three  or  four  feet  in  breadth,  we  made 
a  bridge  of  the  ladder,  and  walked  over  on 
the  rounds.  There  is  no  great  difficulty,  to 
be  sure,  in  doing  this,  when  a  ladder  lies 
upon  the  ground ;  but  with  a  chasm  of  un- 
known depth  below  it,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
get  to  the  other  side  as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  a  great  many  points  the  snow  made 
bridges,  which  we  crossed  easily  enough. 
Only  one  was  permitted  to  go  over  at  a 
time ;  so  that,  if  it  gave  way,  he  might  re- 
main suspended  by  the  rope  attached  to  the 
main  body.  Sometimes  we  had  to  make 
long  detours  to  get  to  the  end  of  a  crevice, 
too  wide  to  cross  any  way ;  at  others,  we 
would  find  ourselves  all  wedged  together, 
not  daring  to  move,  on  a  neck  of  ice  that  at 
first  I  could  scarcely  have  thought  adequate 
to  have  afforded  footing  to  a  goat.  When 
we  were  thus  fixed,  somebody  cut  notches  in 
the  ice,  and  climbed  up  or  down  as  the  case 
required ;  then  the  knapsacks  were  pulled 
up  or  lowered ;  then  we  followed,  and, 
finally,  the  rest  got  up  as  they  could.  One 
scramble  we  had  to  make  was  rather  fright- 
ful. The  reader  must  imagine  a  valley  of 
ice,  very  narrow,  but  of  unknown  depth. 
Along  the  middle  of  this  there  ran  a  cliff, 
also  of  ice,  very  narrow  at  the  top«  and  «yv4- 
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ing  suddenly,  the  surface  of  which  might 
have  been  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  top  of 
this  valley  on  either  side,  and  on  it  we  conld 
not  stand  two  abreast.  A  rough  notion  of  a 
section  of  this  position^  may  be  gained  from 
the  letter  W,  depressing  the  centre  angle, 
and  imagining  that  the  cliff  on  which  we 
were  standing.  The  feet  of  our  ladders  were 
set  firm  on  the  neck  of  the  chff,  and  then  it 
was  allowed  to  lean  over  the  crevice  until 
its  other  end  touched  the  wall,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  valley.  Its  top  round  was,  even 
then,  seven  or  eight  feet  below  where  we 
wanted  to  get.  One  of  the  young  guides 
went  first  with  his  axe,  and  contrived,  by 
some  extraordinary  succession  of  gymnastic 
feats,  to  get  safely  to  the  top,  although  we 
all  trembled  for  him — and,  indeed,  for  our- 
selves ;  for,  tied  as  we  all  were,  and  on  such 
a  treacherous  standing,  had  he  tumbled  he 
would  have  pulled  the  next  after  him,  and 
so  on,  one  following  the  other,  until  we 
should  all  have  gone  hopelessly  to  perdition. 
Once  safe,  he  soon  helped  his  fellows,  and, 
one  after  the  other,  we  were  drawn  up,  hold- 
ing to  the  cord  for  our  lives.  The  only  ac- 
cident that  befell  me  on  the  journey  here 
happened.  Being  pulled  quickly  up,  my 
ungloved  hand  encountered  a  sharp  bit  of 
granite  frozen  in  the  ice,  and  this  cut  through 
the  veins  on  my  wrist.  The  wound  bled 
furiously  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scramble  had  been  so  great  that 
I  actually  did  not  know  I  was  hurt  until  I 
saw  the  blood  on  the  snow.  I  tied  my 
handkerchief  round  the  cut,  and  it  troubled 
me  no  more ;  but,  from  such  hurried  sur- 
gery, it  has  left  a  pretty  palpable  scar. 

Our  porters  would  go  no  farther — prom- 
ises and  bribes  were  now  in  vain — and  they 
gave  up  their  luggage,  and  set  off  on  their 
way  back  to  Chamouni.  We  now  felt,  in- 
deed, a  forlorn  hope  ;  but  fortunately  we  did 
not  encounter  anything  worse  than  we  had 
already  surmounted  ;  and  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  got  to  the  station  at 
which  we  were  to  remain  until  midnight. 

The  Grands  Mulets  are  two  or  three  coni- 
cal rocks  which  rise  like  island  peaks  from 
the  snow  and  ice  at  the  head  of  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons,  and,  were  they  loftier,  would 
probably  be  termed  aiguilles.  They  are  visi- 
ble with  the  naked  eye  from  Chamouni,  ap- 
pearing like  little  cones  on  the  mountain  side. 
Looking  up  to  them,  their  left  hand  face,  or 
outer  side,  as  I  shall  call  it,  fi;oes  down 
straight  at  once,  some  hundred  leet,  to  the 
glacier.  On  the  right  hand,  and  in  front, 
jrou  can  scramble  up  to  them  pretty  well,  and 
gain  your  reatiag-phce,  which  is  about  thirty 


feet  from  the  sammit,  either  by  climbing  the 
rock  from  the  base,  which  is  very  steep  and 
fatiguing,  or  by  proceeding  farther  up  along 
the  snow,  and  then  returning  a  little  way, 
when  you  find  yourself  nearly  on  a  level  wiui 
your  shelf — for  such  it  is.  A  familiar  example 
of  what  I  mean  is  given  in  a  house  ba^^  on 
a  steep  hill,  where  the  back-door  may  be  on 
the  third  story. 

The  ascent  of  this  rock  was  the  hardetft 
work  we  had  yet  experienced ;  it  was  like 
climbing  up  an  immense  number  of  flag- 
stones, of  different  heights,  set  on  their  edges. 
Before  we  got  half-way,  we  heard  them  firing 
guns  at  Chamouni,  which  showed  us  that  we 
were  being  watched  from  the  village ;  and 
this  gave  us  fresh  energy.  At  last  we 
reached  something  like  a  platform,  ten  or 
twelve  .feet  long,  and  three  or  four  broad 
and  below  this  was  another  tolerably  level 
space,  with  a  low  parapet  of  loose  stones 
built  round  it,  whilst  here  and  there  were 
several  nooks  and  corners  which  might  shel- 
ter people  on  emergency.  We  acknowledged 
the  salute  at  Chamouni,  by  sticking  one  of 
our  batons  into  a  crevice,  and  tying  a  hand- 
kerchief to  the  top  of  it;  and  then  set  to 
work  to  clear  away  the  snow  from  our  rest- 
ing-place.  Contrary  to  all  my  expectatioD» 
the  heat  we  hem  experienced  was  most  sul- 
try, and  even  distressing.  Those  who  have 
noted  how  long  the  granite  posts  and  walls 
of  the  Italian  cities  retain  the  heat  after  the 
sun  has  gone  down,  will  understand  that  this 
rock  upon  which  we  were  was  quite  warm 
wherever  the  rays  fell  upon  it,  althbugh  in 
every  nook  of  shade  the  snow  still  remained 
unthawed. 

As  soon  as  we  had  arranged  our  packs  and 
bundles,  we  began  to  change  our  clothes, 
which  were  tolerably  well  wet  through  with 
trudging  and  tumbling  about  among  the 
snow;  and  cutting  a  number  of  pegs,  we 
strewed  our  garments  about  the  crannies  of 
th^  rocks  to  dry.  I  put  on  two  shirts,  two 
pairs  of  lamb's-wool  socks,  a  thick  pair  of 
Scotch  plaid  trousers,  a  "  Templar  "  worsted 
head-piece,  and  a  common  blouse  ;  and  my 
companions  were  attired  in  a  similar  manner. 
There  was  now  great  activity  in  the  camp. 
Some  of  the  guides  ranged  the  wine  bottles 
side  by  side  in  the  snow  ;  others  unpacked 
the  refreshment  knapsacks;  others,  again, 
made  a  rude  fireplace,  and  filled  a  stew-pan 
with  snow  to  melt.  All  this  time  it  was  so 
hot,  and  the  sun  was  so  bright,  that  I  began 
to  think  the  guide  who  told  de  Saussure  he 
should  take  a  parasol  up  with  him  did  not 
deserve  to  have  been  laughed  at. 

As  soon  as  our  wild  birouac  assumed  a 
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little  appearance  of  order,  two  of  the  guides 
were  sent  up  the  glacier  to  go  a  great  way 
ahead,  and  then  return  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  snow  on  the  plateaux.  When 
they  had  started,  we  perched  ourselves  about, 
on  the  comparatively  level  spaces  of  the 
roei^  and  with  knife  and  fingers  began  our 
dinner. 

We  had  scarcely  commenced  when  our 
party  was  joined  by  a  youn^  Irishman  and 
a  guide,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
beaten  track  left  behind  us,  and  marched  up 
on  our  traces  with  tolerable  ease,  leaving  to 
us  the  honor  (and  the  expense^  of  cutting  out 
the  path.  My  younger  frienas,  with  a  little 
ebullition  of  university  feeling,  proposed,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  that  we  should  give 
him  a  reception  in  keeping  with  the  glacier ; 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  so  hyper-punctil- 
ious to  show  temper  here,  on  the  Grands 
Mulcts  rocks,  up  and  away  in  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow,  some  thousand  feet  from,  the 
level  world,  that  I  ventured  on  a  very  mild 
hint  to  this  effect,  which  was  received  with 
all  the  acquiescence  and  good  temper  im- 
aginable. So  we  asked  him  to  contribute  his 
stores  to  our  table,  and,  I  dare  say,  should 
have  got  on  very  well  together;  but  the 
guides  began  to  squabble  about  what  they 
considered  a  breach  of  etiquette,  and  pres- 
ently, with  his  attendant,  he  moved  away  to 
the  next  rock.  Afterwards  another  **  fol- 
lower ''  arrived,  with  two  guides,  and  he  sub- 
sequently reached  the  summit. 

We  kept  high  festival  that  afternoon  on 
the  Grands  Mulcts.  One  stage  of  our  jour- 
ney— and  that  one  by  no  means  the  easiest — 
had  been  achieved  without  the  slightest  hurt 
or  harm.  The  consciousness  of  success  thus 
far,  the  pure  transparent  air,  the  excitement 
attached  to  the  very  position  in  which  we 
found  ourselves,  and  the  strange  bewildering 
novelty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  produced 
a  flowing  exhilaration  of  spirits  that  I  had 
never  before  experienced.  The  feeling  was 
shared  by  all ;  and  we  laughed  and  sang,  and 
made  the  guides  contribute  whatever  they 
could  to  the  general  amusement,  and  told 
them  such  stories  as  would  translate  well  in 
return  ;  until,  I  believe,  that  dinner  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  them.  A  fine  diversion  was 
afforded  by  racing  the  empty  bottles  down 
the  glacier.  We  flung  them  off  from  the  rock 
as  far  as  we  were  able,  and  then  watched  their 
course.  Whenever  they  chanced  to  point 
neck  first  down  the  slope,  they  started  off 
with  inconceivable  velocity,  leaping  the  cre- 
vices by  their  own  impetus,  until  they  were 
lost  in  the  distance.    The  excitement  of  the 


gpiides  during  this  amusement  was  very  re- 
markable :  a  stand  of  betting  men  could  not 
have  betrayed  more  at  the  Derby.  Their 
anxiety  when  one  of  the  bottles  approached 
a  crevice  was  intense ;  and  if  the  gulf  was 
cleared,  they  perfectly  screamed  with  delight, 
*'  Void  un  bim  coureur  /"  or  "  Tiens  !  comme 
il  9aut  bien/**  burst  from  them;  and  ** Le 
grand  8*arrete  /**  **  //  est  perdu — quel  dom- 
mage  !*'  "  iVbn — il  marche  encore  /**  could 
not  have  been  uttered  with  more  earnestness 
had  they  been  watching  a  herd  of  chamois. 

It  got  somewhat  chilly  as  the  sun  left  the 
Mulcts,  but  never  so  cold  as  to  be  uncomfort- 
able. With  my  back  against  the  rock,  and 
a  common  railway  rug  over  my  feet  and  legs, 
I  needed  nothing  else.  My  knapsack  was 
handy  at  my  elbow  to  lean  upon — the  same 
old  companion  that  had  often  served  for  my 
pillow  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Nile : 
and  so  1  had  altogether  the  finest  couch  upon 
which  a  weary  traveller  ever  rested. 

I  have,  as  yet,  purposely  abstained  from 
describing  the  glorious  view  above,  around, 
and  beneath  us,  for  the  details  of  our  bivouac 
would  have  interrupted  me  as  much  as  the 
arrangements  actually  did,  until  we  got  com- 
pletely settled  for  the  night — at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  we  were  to  pass  there.  The 
Grands  Mulcts  rocks  are  evidently  the 
highest  spines,  so  to  speak,  of  a  ridge  of  the 
mountain  dividing  the  origin  of  the  two 
glaciers  of  Bossons  and  Tacconay.  They 
are  chosen  for  a  halting-place,  not  less  from 
their  convenient  station  on  the  route  than 
from  their  situation  out  of  the  way  of  the 
avalanches.  From  the  western  face  of  the 
peak  on  which  we  were  situated  we  could  not 
see  Chamouni,  except  by  climbing  up  to  the 
top  of  the  rock — rather  a  hazardous  thing  to 
do — and  peeping  over  it,  when  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  valley  could  be  very  well  made 
out ;  the  villages  looking  like  atoms  of  white 
grit  upon  the  chequered  ground.  Below  us, 
and  rising  against  our  position,  was  the 
mighty  field  of  the  glacier — a  huge  prairie, 
if  I  may  term  it  so,  of  snow  and  ice,  with 
vast  irregular  undulations,  which  gradually 
merged  into  an  apparently  smooth  unbroken 
tract,  as  their  distance  increased.  Towering 
in  front  of  us,  several  thousand  feet  higher, 
and  two  or  three  miles  away,  yet  still  having 
the  strange  appearance  of  proximity  that  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  was  the  huge  D6me 
du  Gout^ — the  mighty  cupola  usually  mis- 
taken by  the  valley  travellers  for  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Up  the  glacier,  on  my  left, 
was  an  enormous  and  ascending  valley  of 
ice,  which  might  have  been  a  couple  of  miles 
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across ;  and  in  its  course  were  two  or  three 
steep  banks  of  snow,  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height,  giant  steps  by  which  the  level  land- 
ing-place of  the  Grand  Plateau  was  to  be 
reached.  On  the  first  and  lowest  of  these, 
we  could  make  out  two  dots  slowly  toiling  up 
the  slope.  They  were  the  pioneers  we  had 
started  from  the  Mulets  on  arriving,  and  their 
progress  thus  far  was  considered  a  proof  that 
the  snow  was  in  ^ood  order.  Still  farther 
up,  above  the  level  which  marked  the  Grand 
Plateau,  was  the  actual  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  As  I  looked  at  it,  I  thought  that  in 
two  hours'  good  walking,  along  a  route  ap- 
parently as  smooth  as  a  race-course  after  a 
moderate  fall  of  snow,  it  might  be  easily 
reached  ;  but  immediately  my  eye  returned 
to  the  two  specks  who  had  already  taken  up 
that  time  in  painfully  toiling  to  their  present 
position.  The  next  instant  the  attempt 
seemed  hopeless,  even  in  a  day.  As  it  was 
now,  with  the  last  five  hours'  unceasing  labor 
and  continuous  ascent,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
glacier  that  we  had  traversed  appeared  close 
at  hand  ;  but  when  I  looked  down  to  my 
right,  across  the  valley,  and  saw  the  Bre- 
vent — to  get  to  the  summit  of  which,  from 
Chamouni,  requires  hours  of  toil ;  when  I 
saw  this  lofty  wall  of  the  valley  gradually 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  mere  ploughed 
ridge,  I  was  again  struck  with  the  bewilder- 
ing impossibility  of  bringing  down  anything 
in  this  **  world  of  wonders  "*  to  the  ordinary 
rules  or  experiences  of  proportion  and  dis- 
tance. 

The  sun  at  length  went  down  behind  the 
Aiguille  du  Gout^,  and  then,  for  two  hours, 
a  scene  of  such  wild  and  wondrous  beauty — 
of  such  inconceivable  and  unearthly  splen- 
dor— burst  upon  me,  that,  spell- bound  and 
almost  trembling  with  the  emotion  its  mag- 
nificence called  forth — with  every  sense,  and 
feeling,  and  thought  absorbed  by  its  bril- 
liancy, I  saw  far  more  than  the  realization  of 
the  most  gorgeous  visions  that  opium  or 
hasheesh  could  evoke,  accomplished.  At  first, 
everything  about  us — above,  around,  below 
— the  sky,  the  mountain,  and  the  lower 
peaks — appeared  one  uniform  creation  of 
burnished  gold,  so  brightly  dazzling,  that, 
now  our  veils  were  removed,  the  eye  could 
scarcely  bear  the  splendor.  As  the  twilight 
gradually  crept  over  the  lower  world,  the 
glow  became  still  more  vivid,  and  presently, 
as  the  blue  mists  rose  in  the  valleys,  the  tops 

*  "  A  world  of  wooden^  where  creation  seems 
No  more  the  worin  of  Nature,  but  her  Dreams.** 
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of  the  higher  mountains  looked  like  islands 
rising  from  a  filmy  ocean — an  archipelago 
of  gold.  By  degrees  this  metallic  lustre  was 
softened  into  tints, — first  orange,  and  then 
bright  transparent  crimson,  along  the  horizon, 
rising  through  the  different  hues  with  pris- 
matic regularity,  antil^  immediately  aboine  us, 
the  sky  was  a  deep  pure  blue,  merging  to- 
wards the  east  into  glowinig  violet.  The 
snow  took  its  oiolor  from  these  changes ;  and 
every  portion  on  which  the  light  fell  was 
soon  tmged  with  pale  carmine,  of  a  shade 
similar  to  that  which  snow  at  tinges  assumes, 
from  some  imperfectly  explained  causie,  at 
high  elevations — such,  indeed,  as  I  had  seen, 
in  early  summer,  upon  the  Furka  and  Faul- 
horn.  These  beautiful  hues  grew  brighter 
as  the  twilight  below  increased  in  depth ; 
and  it  now  came  marching  up  the  valley  of 
the  glaciers  until  it  reached  our  resting-place. 
Higher  and  higher  still,  it  drove  the  lovely 
glory  of  the  sunlight  before  it,  until  at  last 
the  vast  Dome  du  Gout^  and  the  summit 
itself  stood  out,  icelike  and  grim,  in  the  cold 
evening  air,  although  the  horizon  still  gleam- 
ed with  a  belt  of  ^osy  light. 

Although  this  ^perb  spectacle  had  faded 
away,  the  scene  was  still  even  more  than 
striking.  The  fire  which  the  guides  had 
made,  and  which  was  now  burning  and 
crackling  on  a  ledge  of  rock  a  little  below  us, 
threw  its  flickering  light,  with  admirable 
eflfect.  upon  our  band.  The  men  had  col- 
lected round  the  blaze,  and  were  making 
some  chocolate,  as  they  sang  patois  ballads 
and  choruses:  they  were  all  evidently  as 
completely  at  home  as  they  would  have  been 
in  their  own  chalets.  We  had  arranged  our- 
selves as  conveniently  as  we  could,  so  as  not 
to  inconvenience  one  another,  and  had  still 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  wrapper  orer 
us :  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  build  the 
tent  with  batons  and  canvas,  as  I  had  read 
in  some  of  the  Mont  Blanc  narratives — the 
starry  heayen  was  our  only  roofing.  F.  and 
P.  were  already  fast  asleep.  W.  was  still 
awake,  and  I  was  too  excited  even  to  close 
my  eyes  in  the  attempt  to  get  a  little  repose. 
We  talked  for  a  while,  and  then  he  also  was 
silent. 

The  stars  had  come  out,  and,  looking  over 
the  plateau,  I  soon  saw  the  moonlight  lying 
cold  and  silvery  on  the  summit,  stealing 
slowly  down  the  very  track  by  which  the 
sunset  glories  had  passed  upward  and  away. 
But  it  came  so  tardily  that  I  knew  it  would 
be  hours  before  we  derived  any  actual  bene- 
fit from  the  light.  One  after  another  the 
guides  fell  asleep,  until  only  three  or  four 
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remained  round  the  embers  of  the  fire, 
thoughtfully  smoking  their  pipes.  And  then 
silence,  impressive  beyond  expression,  reigned 
over  our  isolated  world.  Often  and  often, 
from  Chamouni,  I  had  looked  up  at  evening 
towards  the  darkening  position  of  the  Grands 
Mnlets,  and  thought,  almost  with  shudder- 
lag,  how  awful  it  must  be  for  men  to  pass 
the  night  in  such  a  remote,  eternal,  and  fro- 
zen wilderness.  And  now  I  was  lying  there 
— in  the  very  heart  of  its  icebound  and  ap- 
palling soHtude.  In  such  close  communion 
with  nature  in  her  mndest  aspect,  with  no 
trace  of  the  actual  living  world  beyond  the 
mere  speck  that  our  little  party  formed,  the 
mind  was  carried  far  away  from  its  ordinary 
trains  of  thought — a  solemn  emotion  of 
mingled  awe  and  delight,  and  yet  self-per- 
ception of  abject  nothingness,  alone  rose 
above  every  other  feeling.  A  vast  untrodden 
region  of  cold,  and  silence,  and  death, 
stretched  out,  far  and  away  from  us,  on 
every  side ;  but  above,  heaven,  with  its 
countless  watchful  eyes,  was  over  all ! 

It  was  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  when  the 
note  of  preparation  for  our  second  start  was 
sounded.  Tairraz  shook  up  the  more  drowsy 
of  the  guides,  and  they  were  soon  bustling 
about,  and  making  their  arrangements  for 
the  work  before  us.  They  had  not  much  to 
carry  now.  Everything,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  some  small  loaves, 
and  two  or  three  cold  fowls,  was  to  be  left 
on  the  Grands  Mulcts :  there  was  no  danger 
of  theft  from  passers-by,  as  Carrier  observed. 
This  quarter  of  an  hour  before  midnight  was, 
I  think,  the  heaviest  during  the  journey. 
Now  that  we  were  going  to  leave  our  lodging, 
I  did  feel  uncommonly  tired ;  and  wild  and 
rugged  as  it  was,  I  began  to  think  the  blank- 
ets and  wrappers  looked  very  comfortable  in 
the  ruddy  firelight,  compared  to  the  gloom- 
ing desert  of  ice  before  us.  The  moon  was 
still  low — that  is  to  say,  the  light  on  the 
mountain  had  not  come  farther  down  than 
the  top  of  the  Aiguille  du  Gout6,  so  that 
we  were  in  comparative  darkness.  Three  or 
four  lanterns  were  fitted  up  with  candles ; 
and  Jean  Tairraz  had  a  fine  affair,  like  a  Chi- 
nese balloon,  or  more  truly  the  round  lampi- 
on$  used  in  French  illuminations,  only  larger ; 
and  this  he  tied  behind  him  to  light  me  as  I 
followed.  Michel  Devouassoud  took  the 
lead ;  we  came  after  him  with  regular  num- 
bers of  guides,  each  traveller  having  a  lan- 
tern carried  before  him,  and  then  another 
ffoide  or  two,  lightly  laden.  In  this  order, 
m  single  file,  we  left  the  Grands  Mulets — not 
by  the  scrambling  route  of  oar  airiTftly  bat 
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by  the  upper  portion  of  the  rocks,  where 
Ire  descended  at  once«  in  a  few  feet,  to  the 
snow.  As  we  passed  the  upper  Mulcts,  we 
heard  our  Irish  follower  "keeping  it  up''  by 
himse)f  in  most  convivial  fashion,  and  sing- 
ing "God  save  the  Queen"  to  his  guide. 
Soon  afterwards  we  saw  his  lantern  glimmer- 
ing on  our  traces;  and  the  light  of  the 
second  aspirant  was  also  visible,  moving 
about  before  his  start. 

The  snowy  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  between 
the  Grands  Mulcts  and  the  Rochers  Rouges 
near  the  summit,  is  formed  by  three  gigantic 
steps,  if  they  may  so  be  called,  one  above 
the  other,  each  of  which  is  many  hundred 
feet  high.  Between  each  is  a  comparatively 
level  platform  of  glacier;  and  the  topmost 
of  these,  which  is  two  or  three  miles  across, 
is  called  the  Grand  Plateau.  Its  position 
can  be  made  out  very  well  from  Chamouni 
with  the  naked  eye.  Up  these  slopes  our 
road  now  lay  ;  and  for  more  than  two  hours 
we  followed  one  another  in  silence — now 
trudfiring  over  the  level  places,  and  now 
slowly  climbing,  in  zigzag,  up  the  steeps. 
Very  little  talking  went  on,  for  we  knew  that 
we  should  soon  need  all  our  breath.  The 
walking  here,  however,  was  by  no  means 
difficult:  for  the  snow  was  hard  and  crisp, 
and  we  made  very  good  progress,  although, 
for  a  long  time,  we  saw  the  red  speck  of  fire, 
far  below  us,  gleaming  on  the  Grands  Mulcts. 
The  stars  were  out,  and  the  air  was  sharp 
and  cold,  but  only  disagreeably  biting  when 
the  lightest  puff  of  wind  came.  This  was 
not  very  often,  for  we  were  sheltered  on  all 
sides  by  the  heights  and  aiguilles  around  us. 

The  march  from  the  Mulcts  to  the  foot  of 
the  Grand  Plateau  was  the  most  unexciting 
part  of  the  journey.  It  was  one  continuous, 
steadily  ascending  tramp  of  three  hours  and 
a  half — now  and  then  retracing  our  foot- 
marks with  a  little  grumbling,  when  it  was 
found,  on  gaining  the  neck  of  a  ridge  of 
snow,  that  there  was  an  impracticable  crevice 
on  the  other  side ;  but  the  general  work  was 
not  much  more  than  that  of  ascending  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  on  your  route  tp  the  Jardin. 
Whenever  we  came  to  a  stand-still,  our  feet 
directly  got  very  cold  ;  and  the  remedy  for 
this  was  to  drive  them  well  into  the  snow. 
The  guides  were  anxious  that  we  should 
constantly  keep  in  motion;  and,  indeed, 
they  were  never  still  themselves  during 
these  halts. 

We  had  nearly  gained  the  edge  of  the 
Grand  Plateau  when  oar  etFavan  was  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  stop  br  the  announce- 
ment from  oox  leaAVn^  fC'MA  A  ^^i&a^  tsr 
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Tice  ahead,  to  wliich  he  could  not  see  any 
termination ;  and  it  was  far  too  wide  to  cross 
bj  any  means.  It  appeared  that  the  guides 
bad  looked  forward,  all  along,  to  some  diffi- 
culty here — and  they  were  now  really  anx- 
ious ;  for  Tairraz  said,  that  if  we  could  not 
reach  the  other  side  our  same  was  up,  and 
we  must  return.  Auguste  i)evouas80ud  went 
ahead  and  called  for  a  lantern.  We  had 
now  only  one  left  alight ;  two  had  burnt  out, 
and  the  other  had  been  lost,  shooting  away 
like  a  meteor  down  the  glacier  until  it  dis- 
appeared in  a  gulf.  The  remaining  light 
was  handed  forward,  and  we  watched  its 
course  with  extreme  anxiety,  hovering  along 
the  edge  of  the  abyss — anon  disappearing 
and  then  showing  again  farther  ofif — until  at 
last  Auguste  shouted  out  that  he  had  found 
a  pass,  and  that  we  could  proceed  again. 
We  toiled  up  a  very  steep  cliff  of  ice,  and 
then  edged  the  crevice  which  yawned  upon 
our  left  in  a  frightful  manner, — more  terrible 
in  its  semi-obscurity  than  it  is  possible  to 
convty  any  impression  of — until  the  danger 
was  over,  and  we  all  stood  safely  upon  the 
Grand  Plateau  about  half-past  three  in  the 
morning. 

We  had  now  two  or  three  miles  of  level 
walkine  before  us;  indeed  our  road,  from 
one  end  of  the  plateau  to  the  other,  was  on 
a  slight  descent.  Before  we  started  we  took 
some  wine:  our  appetites  were  not  very 
remarkable  in  spite  of  all  our  work ;  but  a 
leathern  cup  of  St.  George  put  a  little  life 
and  warmth  into  us,  for  we  were  chilled  with 
the  delay,  and  it  was  now  intensely  cold. 
We  also  saw  the  other  lanterns  approaching, 
and  we  now  formed,  as  it  were,  one  long  ' 
caravan.  Still  in  single  file  we  set  off  again, 
and  the  effect  of  our  silent  march  was  now 
unearthly  and  solemn,  to  a  degree  that  was 
almost  painfully  impressive.  Mere  atoms  in 
thb  wilderness  of  perpetual  frost,  we  were 
slowly  advancing  over  the  vast  plain — slowly 
following  each  other  on  the  track  whicli  the 
leading  glimmering  dot  of  light  aided  the 
ffuide  to  select.  The  reflected  moonlight, 
from  the  D6me  du  Goute,  which  looked 
like  a  huge  mountain  of  frosted  silver,  threw 
a  cold  gleam  over  the  plateau,  sufficient  to 
show  its  immense  and  ghastly  space.  High 
up  on  our  right  was  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  apparently  as  close  and  as  inaccessible 
as  ever ;  and  immediately  on  our  left  was 
the  appalling  gulf,  yawning  in  the  ice  of  un- 
known depth,  mto  which  the  avalanche  swept 
Dr.  HameVs  guides ;  and  in  whose  depths, 
ice-bound  and  unchanged,  they  are  yet 
looked.    TmnaE  crept  close  to  me,  and  said. 


through  his  teeth,  almost  in  a  whisper — 
**  C'est  ici.  Monsieur,  que  mon  frdre  Auguste 
est  peri  en  1820,  avec  Balmat  et  Carrier : 
les  pauvres  corps  sont  encore  1^  bas ! — 9a 
me  donne  de  peine,  toujours,  en  traversant 
la  Plateau;  et  la  route  est  encore  peril- 
leuse."  *^  Et  les  avalanches  ?"  I  asked — 
**  tombent  elles  toujours  ?''  "  Oui^  Monsieur, 
toujours — ^nuit  et  jour.  Le  plut6t  pass^, 
mieux  pour  nous ! 

In  fact,  although  physically  the  easiest, 
this  was  the  most  treacherous  part  of  the 
entire  ascent.  A  flake  of  snow  or. a  chip  of 
ice,  whirled  by  the  wind  from  the  summit, 
and  increasing  as  it  rolled  down  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  might  at  length  thunder  on  to 
our  path,  and  sweep  eveirthing  before  it 
into  the  crevice.  Everybody  was  aware  of 
this ;  and  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
kept  trudging  hurriedly  forward,  scarcely 
daring  to  speak,  and  every  now  and  then 
looking  up  with  mistrust  at  the  ccdotte;  as 
the  summit  is  termed,  that  rose  above  us  in 
such  cold  and  deceitful  tranquillity.  Once 
or  twice  in  my  life  I  have  been  placed  in 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril,  and  I 
now  experienced  the  same  dead  calm  in 
which  my  feelings  always  were  sunk  on  these 
occasions.  I  knew  that  every  step  we  took 
was  gained  from  the  chance  of  a  horrible 
death  ;  and  yet  the  only  thing  that  actually 
distressed  me  was,  that  the  two  front  lanterns 
would  not  keep  the  same  distance  from  one 
another — a  matter  of  the  most  utter  unim- 
portance to  everybody. 

At  last  we  go\  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Rochers  Rouges,  and  then  we  were  in  com- 
parative safety ;  since,  were  an  avalanche  to 
fall,  they  would  turn  its  course  on  to  the 
plateau  we  had  just  quitted.  A  small  coun- 
cil was  assembled  there.  The  Irishman,  who 
had  got  a  little  ahead  of  us,  was  compelled 
to  give  in — he  was  done  up  and  could  go  no 
farther.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  have  attempted  it,  for  we  found  him 
lying  on  the  snow,  vomiting  frightfully,  with 
considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  I 
think  this  must  have  been  about  the  same 
elevation  at  which  young  Mr.  Talfourd  was 
compelled  to  give  in,  in  18 — .  I  told  our 
poor  companion  that  he  must  not  think  the 
worse  of  us  for  leaving  him  there,  with  his 
^uide,  as  unfortunately  we  could  do  nothing 
tor  him  ;  but  I  recommended  him  to  go  bad 
as  speedily  as  he  could  to  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  where  he  would  find  everything  that 
he  mifbt  require.  He  took  this  advice,  and, 
mdeed,  we  found  him  still  at  the  rock,  on 
our  return. 
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As  we  reached  the  almost  perpendicular 
wall  of  ice  below  the  Rochers  Rouges  we 
came  into  the  full  moonlight;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  far  away  on  the  horizon  the  red 
glow  of  daybreak  was  gradually  tinging  the 
sky,  and  bringing  the  higher  and  more  dis> 
tant  mountains  into  relief.  The  union  of 
these  two  eflfects  of  liffht  was  very  strange. 
At  first,  simply  cold  a!d  bewildering,  it  had 
nothing  of  the  sunset  glories  of  the  Grands 
Mulcts ;  but  after  a  time,  when  peak  after 
peak  rose  out  from  the  gloomy  world  below, 
the  spectacle  was  maffnificent.  In  the  dark 
boundless  space  a  small  speck  of  light  would 
suddenly  appear,  growing  larger  and  larger, 
until  it  took  the  palpable  form  of  a  moun- 
tain-top. Whilst  this  was  going  on,  other 
points  would  brighten,  here  and  there,  and 
mcrease  in  the  same  manner ;  then  a  silvery 

fleam  would  mark  the  position  of  a  lake  re- 
ecting  the  sky — it  was  that  of  Geneva — 
until  the  gray  hazy  ocean  lighted  up  into 
hills  and  valleys  and  irregularities,  and  the 
entire  world  below  warmed  into  the  glow  of 
sunrise.  We  were  yet  in  gloom,  shadowed 
by  the  Aiguille  Sans  Nom,  with  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  shut  out  from  us  by  the 
Rochers  Rouges ;  but,  of  course,  it  must 
have  been  the  earliest  to  catch  the  rays. 

It  was  now  fearfully  cold ;  and  every  now 
and  then  a  sharp  north-east  wind  nearly  cut 
us  into  pieces,  bringing  with  it  a  storm  of 
spiculse  of  ice,  which  were  really  very  pain- 
ful, as  they  blew  against  and  past  our  faces 
and  ears :  so  we  took  to  our  veils  again, 
which  all  night  long  had  been  twisted  round 
our  hats.  I  felt  very  chilled  and  dispirited. 
I  had  now  passed  two  nights  without  sleep ; 
and  I  had  really  eaten  nothing  since  the 
yesterday's  morning  but  part  of  an  egg,  a 
piece  of  fowl,  and  a  little  bit  of  bread — for 
my  illness  had  taken  away  all  my  appetite ; 
and  on  this  small  diet  I  had  been  undergoing 
the  greatest  work.  But  none  of  us  were 
complaining  of  nausea,  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, or  blood  to  the  head,  or  any  of  the  other 
symptoms  which  appear  to  have  attacked 
most  persons  even  on  the  Grand  Plateau ; 
80  I  plucked  up  fresh  courage,  and  prepared 
for  our  next  achievement. 

This  was  no  light  aflFair.  From  the  foot  of 
the  Rochers  Rouges  there  runs  a  huge  and 
slanting  buttress  of  ice,  round  which  we  had 
to  climb  from  the  N.  £.  to  the  E.  Its  sur- 
face was  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees. 
Above  us  it  terminated  in  a  mighty  cliff,  en- 
tirely covered  with  icicles  of  marvellous  length 
and  beauty ;  below,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
where  it  went,  for  it  finished  aoddeiily  in  an 


edge,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  border 
of  a  great  crevice.  Along  this  we  now  had 
to  go ;  and  the  journey  was  as  hazardous  a 
one  as  a  man  might  make  along  a  steeply- 
pitched  roof  with  snow  on  it.  Jean  Carrier 
went  first  with  his  axe,  and  very  cautiously 
cut  every  step  in  which  we  were  to  place  our 
feet  in  the  ice.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  walk 
alone  ice  on  a  level :  but  when  that  ice  is 
tilted  up  more  than  half-way  towards  the 
perpendicular,  with  a  fathomless  termination 
below,  and  no  more  foot  and  hand  hold 
afforded  than  can  be  chipped  out,  it  becomes 
a  nervous  affair  enough.  The  cords  came 
into  requisition  again ;  and  we  went  along, 
leaning  very  much  over  to  our  right,  and,  I 
must  say,  paying  little  attention  to  our  guides 
who  were  continually  pointing  out  spots  for 
us  to  admire — the  tfardin,  Monte  Rosa,  and 
the  Ool  du  Gc^ant — as  they  became  visible. 
It  took  us  nearly  half  an  hour  to  creep  round 
this  hazardous  slope,  and  then  we  came  once 
more  upon  a  vast  undulating  field  of  ice, 
looking  straight  down  the  Glacier  du  Tacul, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
— the  reverse  of  the  view  the  visitor  enjoys 
from  the  Jardin. 

My  eyelids  had  felt  very  heavy  for  the  last 
hour ;  and,  but  for  the  absolute  mortal  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  them  widely  open,  I  be- 
lieve would  have  closed  before  this  ;  but  now 
such  a  strange  and  irrepressible  desire  to  go 
to  sleep  seized  hold  of  me  that  I  almost  fell 
fast  off  as  I  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  snow  to  tie  my  shoes.  But  the  foremost 
guides  wei*e  on  the  march  again,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  go  on  with  the  caravan.  From 
this  point,  on  to  the  summit,  for  a  space  of 
two  hours,  I  was  in  such  a  strange  state  of 
mingled  unconsciousness  and  acute  observa- 
tion— of  combined  sleeping  and  waking — ^that 
the  old-fashioned  word  '*  bewitched'  is  the 
only  one  that  I  can  apply  to  the  complete 
confusion  and  upsetting  of  sense  in  which  I 
found  myself  plunged.  With  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  where  I  was,  and  what  I  was 
about— even  with  such  caution  as  was  re- 
quired to  place  my  feet  on  particular  places 
in  the  snow — I  conjured  up  such  a  set  of 
absurd  and  improbable  phantoms  about  me, 
that  the  most  spirit-ridden  intruder  upon  a 
Mayday  festival  on  the  Hartz  mountains  was 
never  more  beleaguered.  I  am  not  sufficient- 
ly versed  in  the  finer  theories  of  th^  psychol- 
ogy of  sleep  to  know  if  such  a  state  might 
be :  but  I  believe  for  the  greater  part  of  tnis 
bewildering  period  I  was  fast  asleep,  with  my 
eyes  open,  and  through  them  the  wandering 
brain  rw)«fed  ttxtewA  wyanrjMk\\n.  ^ 
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same  manner  as,  upon  awaking,  tha  phan- 
tasms of  our  dreams  are  sometimes  carried 
on,  and  connected  with  objects  about  the 
chamber.  It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  the 
odd  state  in  which  I  was,  so  to  speak,  entan- 
ffled.  A  great  many  people  I  knew  in  Lon- 
don were  accompanying  me,  and  calling  after 
me,  as  the  stones  did  after  Prince  Perviz  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Then  there  was  some 
terribly  elaborate  afifair  that  I  could  not  settle, 
about  two  bedsteads,  the  whole  blame  of 
which  transaction,  whatever  it  was,  lay  on 
my  shoulders ;  and  then  a  literary  friend  came 
up,  and  told  me  he  was  sorry  we  could  not 
pass  over  his  <^round  on  our  way  to  the  sum- 
mit, but  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  forbid- 
den it.  Everything  was  as  foolish  and  un- 
connected as  this,  but  it  worried  me  painfully  ; 
and  my  senses  were  under  such  little  con- 
trol, and  I  reeled  and  staggered  about  so, 
that  when  we  had  crossed  the  snow  prairie, 
and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  per- 
pendicular wall  of  ice  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  high — the  terrible  Mur  de  la  C6te — up 
which  we  had  to  climb,  I  sat  down  again  on 
the  snow,  and  told  Tairraz  that  I  would  not 
go  any  farther,  but  that  they  might  leave  me 
there  if  they  pleased. 

The  Mont  Blanc  guides  are  used  to  these 
little  varieties  of  temper,  above  the  Qrand 
Plateau.  In  spile  of  my  mad  determination 
to  go  to  sleep,  Balmat  and  another  set  me 
up  on  my  legs  again,  and  told  me  that  if  1 
did  not  exercise  every  caution,  we  should  all 
be  lost  together,  for  the  most  really  danger- 
ous part  of  the  whole  ascent  had  arrived. 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  my 
wandering  wits  into  order  ;  but  the  risk 
called  for  the  strongest  mental  eflFort ;  and, 
with  just  sense  enough  to  see  that  our  suc- 
cess in  scaling  this  awful  precipice  was  entire- 
ly dependent  upon  ''pluck,*'  I  ^ot  ready 
for  the  climb.  I  have  said  the  Mur  de  la 
Cote  is  some  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  an  all 
bat  perpendicular  iceberg.  At  one  point 
you  can  reach  it  from  the  snow,  but  immedi- 
ately after  you  begin  to  ascend  it  obliquely, 
there  is  nothing  below  but  a  chasm  in  the  ice 
more  frightful  than  anything  yet  passed. 
Should  the  foot  slip,  or  the  baton  give  way, 
there  is  no  chance  for  life — you  would  glide 
like  lightning  from  one  frozen  crag  to  an- 
other, and  finally  be  dashed  to  pieces,  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  feet  below,  in  the  hor- 
rible depths  of  the  glacier.  Were  it  in  the 
▼alley,  simply  rising  up  from  a  glacier  mo- 
rotntf,  its  ascent  woiud  require  great  nerve  and 
caution  ;  but  here,  placed  fourteen  thousand 
Aet  Above  the  hrel  ot  the  aea,  terminating 


in  an  icy  abyss  so  deep  that  the  bottom  b 
lost  in  obscurity ;  exposed,  in  a  highly  rare- 
fied atmosphere,  to  a  wind  cold  and  violent 
beyond  all  conception;  assailed,  with  mus- 
cular powers  already  taxed  far  beyond  their 
strength,  and  nerves  shaken  by  constantly 
increasing  excitement  and  want  of  rest — 
with  bloodshot  eyes,  and  raging  thirst,  and  a 
pulse  leaping  rather  than  beating — with  all 
this,  it  may  be  imagined  that  tie  frightful 
Mur  de  la  Cdte  calls  for  no  ordinary  deter- 
mination to  mount  it. 

Of  course,  every  footstep  had  to  be  cut 
with  the  adzes ;  and  my  blood  ran  colder 
still,  as  I  saw  the  first  guides  creeping  like 
flies  upon  its  smooth  glistening  surface.  'The 
two  Tairraz  were  in  front  of  me,  with  the  fore 
part  of  the  rope,  and  Francois  Cachat,  I  think, 
behind.  I  scarcely  know  what  our  relative 
positions  were,  for  we  had  not  spoken  much 
to  one  another  for  the  last  hour  ;  every  word 
was  an  exertion,  and  our  attention  was  solely 
confined  to  our  own  progress.  In  spite  of 
all  my  exertions,  my  confusion  of  ideas  and 
extraordinary  drowsiness  increased  to  such  a 
painful  degree,  that,  clinging  to  the  hand- 
holes  made  in  the  ice,  and  surrounded  by  all 
this  horror,  I  do  believe,  if  we  had  halted  on 
our  climb  for  half  a  minute,  I  should  have 
gone  off  asleep.  But  there  was  no  pause. 
We^kept  progressing,  very  slowly  indeed,  but 
still  going  on — ^and  up  so  steep  a  path,  that 
I  had  to  wait  until  the  guide  before  me  re- 
moved his  foot,  before  I  could  put  my  hand 
into  the  notch.  I  looked  down  below  two  or 
three  times,  but  was  not  at  all  giddy,  although 
the  depth  lost  itself  in  a  blue  haze. 

For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  we  kept  on 
slowly  mounting  this  iceberg,  until  we  reach- 
ed the  foot  of  the  last  ascent — the  caloUe  as 
it  is  called — the  "  cap"  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
danger  was  now  over,  but  not  the  labor,  for 
this  dome  of  ice  was  difficult  to  mount.  The 
axe  was  again  in  requisition ;  and  everybody 
was  so  "blown,"  in  common  parlance,  that 
we  had  to  stop  every  three  or  four  minutes. 
My  young  companions  kept  bravely  on,  like 
fine  fellows  as  they  were,  getting  ahead  even 
of  some  of  the  guides ;  but  I  was  perfectly 
done  up.  Honest  Tairraz  had  no  sinecure  to 
pull  me  after  him,  for  I  was  stumbling  about, 
as  though  completely  intoxicated.  I  could 
not  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  planted  my  feet 
anywhere  but  in  the  right  place.  I  know  I 
was  exceedingly  cross.  I  have  even  a  recol- 
lection of  having  scolded  my  "  team/'  be- 
cause they  did  not  go  quicker ;  and  I  was 
exceedingly  indignant  when  one  of  them 
dared  to  call  my  attention  to  Monte  Boca. 
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At  last  one  or  two  went  in  front,  and  thus 
somewhat  quickened  qurprogress.  Gradually 
our  speed  increased,  until  I  was  scrambling 
almost  on  my  hands  and  knees ;  and  then, 
as  I  found  myself  on  a  level,  it  suddenly  stop- 
ped. I  looked  round,  and  saw  there  was 
nothing  higher.  The  batons  were  stuck  in 
the  snow,  and  the  guides  were  grouped  about, 
some  lying  down,  and  others  standing  in  lit- 
tle parties.   I  was  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  i 

The  ardent  wish  of  years  was  gratified; 
but  I  was  80  completely  exhausted,  that, 
without  looking  round  me,  I  fell  down  upon 
the  snow,  and  was  asleep  in  an  instant.  I 
never  knew  the  charm  before  of  that  mysterious 
and  brief  repose,  which  ancient  people  term 
"  forty  winks."  Six  or  seven  minutes  of  dead 
slumber  was  enough  to  restore  the  balance 
of  my  ideas ;  and  when  Tairraz  awoke  me,  I 
was  once  more  perfectly  myself.  And  now 
I  entered  into  the  full  delight  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  success  brought  with  it.  It 
was  a  little  time  before  1  could  look  at  any- 
thing steadily.  I  wanted  the  whole  panorama 
condensed  into  one  point ;  for,  gazing  at  Ge- 
neva and  the  Jura,  I  thought  of  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  behind  me ;  and  turning  round  to- 
wards them,  my  eye  immediately  wandered 
away  to  the  Oberland,  with  its  hundred  peaks 
glittering  in  the  bright  morning  sun.  There 
was  too  much  to  see,  and  yet  not  enough :  I 
mean,  the  view  was  so  vast  that,  whilst  every 
point  and  valley  was  a  matter  of  interest,  and 
eagerly  scanned,  yet  the  elevation  was  so  great 
that  all  detail  was  lost.  What  I  did  observe 
I  will  endeavor  to  render  account  of — ^not  as 
a  tourist  might  do,  who,  planting  himself  in 
imagination  on  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Keller's 
map  or  Auldjo's  plan,  puts  down  all  the  points 
that  he  considers  misht  be  visible,  but  just  as 
they  struck  me  with  an  average  traveller's 
notion  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood,  as 
I  have  just  intimated,  that  the  height  greatly 
takes  away  from  the  interest  of  the  view,  which 
its  expanse  scarcely  makes  amends  for.  As 
a  splendid  panorama,  the  sight  from  the  Bigi 
Kulm  is  more  attractive.  The  chequered 
fields,  the  little  steamer  plying  from  Lucerne 
to  Fluelyn,  the  tiny  omnibuses  on  the  lake-side 
road  to  Art,  the  desolation  of  Goldau,  and 
the  section  of  the  fatal  Rossberg,  are  all  sub- 
jects of  interj^t  and  much  admiration.  But 
the  Rigi  is  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  Mont  Blanc  is  over  fifteen  thousand. 
The  little  clustered  village,  seen  from  the  Kulm, 
becomes  a  mere  white  speck  from  the  crown 
of  the  monarch. 

The  morning  was  most  lovely;  there  was 


not  evena  wreath  of  mist  coming  up  from 
the  valley.  One  of  our  guides  hid  been  up 
nine  times,  and  he  said  he  had  never  seen 
such  weather.  But  with  this  extreme  clear- 
ness of  atmosphere  there  was  a  filmy  look 
about  the  peaks,  merging  into  a  perfect  haie 
of  distance  in  the  valleys.  All  the  great  points 
in  the  neifirhborhood  of  Chamouni — the  Buet, 
the  AiguUle  Verte,  the  Col  du  Bonhomme, 
and  even  the  Bernese  Alps — were  standing 
forth  clear  enough ;  but  the  other  second-class 
mountains  were  mere  ridges.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  find  out  the  Brevent  at  all,  and 
many  of  the  Aiguilles  were  sunk  and  merged 
into  the  landscape.  There  was  a  strange  feel- 
ing in  looking  down  upon  the  summits  of  these 
mountains,  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
know  only  as  so  many  giants  of  the  horizon. 
The  other  hills  had  sunl  into  perfect  insigni- 
ficance, or  rather  looked  pretty  much  the  same 
as  they  do  in  the  relief  models  at  the  map  shops. 
The  entire  length  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with 
the  Jura  beyond,  was  very  clearly  defined; 
and  beyond  these  again  were  the  faint  blue 
hills  of  Burgundy.  Turning  round  to  the 
south-east,  I  looked  down  on  the  Jardin, 
along  the  same  glacier  by  which  the  visitor 
to  the  Couvercle  lets  his  eye  travel  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Right  away  over  the 
Col  du  Geant  we  saw  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
very  clearly,  and  one  of  the  guides  insisted 
upon  pointing  out  Milan;  but  I  could  not 
acknowledge  it.  I  was  altogether  more  in- 
terested in  finding  out  the  peaks  and  gorges 
comparatively  near  the  mountain,  than  strain- 
ing my  eyes  after  remote  matters  of  doubt. 
Of  the  entire  coup  d*tBil  no  descriptive  power 
can  convey  the  slightest  notion.  Both  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Pyramids,  viewed  from  below, 
have  never  been  clearly  pictured,  from  the 
utter  absence  of  anything  by  which  propor- 
tion could  be  fixed.  From  the  same  cause, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  describe  the  appa- 
rently boundless  undulating  expanse  of  jag- 
ged snow-topped  peaks,  that  stretched  away 
as  far  as  the  horizon  on  all  sides  beneath  us. 
Where  everything  is  so  almost  incomprehen- 
sible in  its  magnitude,  no  sufficiently  graphic 
comparison  can  be  instituted. 

The  first  curiosity  satisfied,  we  produced 
our  stores,  and  collected  together  on  the  hard 
snow  to  discuss  them.  We  had  some  wine, 
and  a  cold  fowl  or  two,  a  small  quantity  of 
bread  and  cheese,  some  chocolate  in  batont, 
and  a  bag  of  prunes,  which  latter  proved  of 
great  service  in  the  ascent.  One  of  these, 
rolled  about  in  the  mouth,  without  beine  eat- 
en, served  to  dispel  the  dryness  of  the  throat 
ai^  palatia«  othetuVM  ^  ^>&Vraias^v 
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The  rarefaction  of  the  air  was  nothing  to 
what  I  had  anticipated.  We  had  heard  le- 
gends»  down  at  Ohamouni,  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  lighting  pipes  at  this  height;  but  now 
aU  thB  guides  were  smokine  most  comforta- 
bly. Our  faces  had  an  odd  dark  appearrance, 
the  result  of  congestion,  and  almost  approach- 
ing the  tint  I  had  noticed  in  persons  attacked 
by  Asiatic  cholera;  but  this  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  sensation  of  fulness,  or  even 
mconvenience.  The  only  thing  that  distressed 
me  was  the  entire  loss  of  feeling  in  my  right 
hand,  on  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  wear 
one  of  the  fur  gloves,  from  the  bad  grasp  it 
allowed  to  my  pole.  Accordingly  it  was  frost- 
bitten. The  guides  evidently  looked  upon  this 
as  a  more  serious  matter  than  I  did  myself, 
and  for  five  minutes  I  underwent  a  series  of 
rather  severe  operations  of  very  violent  fric- 
tion. After  a  while  the  numbness  partially 
went  away;  but  even  as  I  now  write,  my  litt(e 
finger  is  without  sensation,  and  on  the  approach 
of  cold  it  becomes  very  painful.  However, 
all  this  was  nothing :  we  had  succeeded,  and 
were  sitting  all  together,  without  hurt  or 
harm,  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  We 
did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  eat,  but  our 
vin  ordinaire  was  perfect  nectar;  and  the 
bottle  of  champagne  brought  up  on  purpose 
to  be  drunk  on  the  summit,  was  considered 
a  finer  wine  than  had  ever  been  met  with. 
We  all  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
laughed  at  such  small  pleasantries  so  heartily 
that  it  was  quite  diverting ;  and  a  rapid  pro- 
gpramme  of  toasts  went  round,  of  which  the 
most  warmly  drunk  was  "  Her,''  according 
to  each  of  our  separate  opinions  on  that 
point.  We  made  no  *<  scientific  observa- 
tions,"— the  acute  and  honest  de  Saussure 
had  done  everything  that  was  wanted  by  the 
world  of  that  kind;  and  those  who  have 
since  worried  themselves  during  the  ascent 
about  "elevations"  and  temperatures,  have 
added  nothing  to  what  he  told  us  sixty 
years  ago.  But  we  had  beheld  all  the  won- 
ders and  horrors  of  the  glacier  world  in 
their  wildest  features ;  we  had  gazed  on 
scenery  of  such  fantastic  yet  magnificent 
nature  as  we  might  not  hope  to  see  again  ; 
we  had  labored  with  all  the  nerve  and  energy 
we  could  command  to  achieve  a  work  of 
downright  unceasing  danger  and  difficulty, 
which  not  more  than  one  half  of  those  who 
try  are  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  triumph 
of  which  is  even  now  shared  but  by  a  com- 
parative handful  of  travellers :  and  we  had 
succeeded ! 

Although  the  cold  was  by  no  means  severe 
wJbea  the  air  waa  atiU,  jet,  as  I  have  before 


stated,  the  lightest  puff  of  wind  appeared  to 
freeze  us;  and  we  saw  the  guides  getting 
their  packs  ready — they  were  very  Hghi 
now — and  preparing  to  descend.  Accord- 
ingly, we  left  the  summit  at  half-past  nine, 
having  been  there  exactly  half  an  hour.  We 
learned  afterwards  that  we  had  been  seen 
from  Chamouni  by  telescopes,  and  that  the 
people  there  had  fired  cannon  when  they 
perceived  us  on  the  summit :  but  these  we 
did  not  hear.  We  were  about  three  hours 
and  a  half  getting  back  to  the  Grands  Mu- 
lcts ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mur  de 
la  C6te,  (which  required  the  same  cauilon  as 
in  coming  up,)  the  descent  was  a  matter  of 
great  amusement.  Sliding,  tumbling,  and 
staggering  about,  setting  all  the  zigzags  at 
defiance,  and  making  direct  short  cuts  from 
one  to  the  other — sitting  down  at  the  top  of 
the  snow  slopes,  and  launching  ourselves  off, 
feet  first,  until,  not  very  clever  at  self-guid- 
ance, we  turned  right  round  and  were  stop- 
ped by  our  own  heads ;  all  this  was  capital 
fun.  The  guides  managed  to  slide  down 
very  cleverly,  keeping  their  feet.  They 
leant  rather  back,  steadying  themselves  with 
their  poles,  which  also  acted  as  a  drag,  by 
being  pressed  deeply  into  the  snow  when 
they  wished  to  stop,  and  so  scudded  down 
like  the  bottles  from  the  Grands  Mulcts.  I 
tried  this  plan  once ;  but,  before  I  had  gone 
a  dozen  yards,  I  went  head-over-heels,  and 
nearly  lost  my  baton ;  so  that  I  preferred 
the  more  ignoble  but  equally  exciting  mode 
of  transit  first  alluded  to. 

Although  our  return  to  the  Mulcts  was 
accomplished  in  about  half  the  time  of  the 
ascent,  yet  I  was  astonished  at  the  distance 
we  had  traversed,  now  that  my  attention  was 
not  so  much  taken  away  by  the  novelty  of 
the  scenery  and  situations.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  end  to  the  montets  which  divide  the 
plateatix  ;  and  after  a  time,  as  we  descended, 
the  progress  became  very  troublesome,  for 
the  snow  was  beginning  to  thaw  in  the  sun, 
and  we  went  up  to  our  knees  at  every  step. 
We  were  now  aot  together,  little  parties  of  three 
or  four  dotting  the  glacier  above  and  in  front 
of  us.  Everybody  chose  his  own  route,  and 
glissaded,  or  skated,  or  rolled  down  according 
to  his  fancy.  The  sun  was  very  bright  and 
warm — we  were  all  very  cheerful  and  merry  ; 
and,  although  I  had  not  had  any  sleep  for 
two  nights,  I  contrived  to  keep  up  tolerably 
well  with  the  foremost. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  got 
back  to  our  old  bivouac  on  the  Grands  Mu- 
lcts. We  had  intended  to  have  remained  here 
some  little  time,  but  the  heat  on  the  rock  was 
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80  stifling  that  we  could  scarcely  support  it ; 
and  Tairraz  announced  that  the  glacier  was 
becoming  so  dangerous  to  traverse,  from  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  that  even  now  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  some  risk  to  cross  it.  So  we 
hastily  finished  our  scraps  of  refreshment, 
and  drank  our  last  bottle  of  wine — out  of  a 
stew-pan,  by  the  way,  for  we  had  lost  our 
leathern  cups  in  our  evolutions  on  the  ice — 
and  then,  making  up  our  packs,  bade  good- 
bye to  the  Grands  Mulets,  most  probably  for 
ever. 

In  five  minutes  we  found  that,  after  all, 
the  greatest  danger  of  the  undertaking  was 
to  come.    The  whole  surface  of  the  GHacier 
des  Bossons  had  melted  into  perfect  sludge ; 
the  ice-cliffs  were  dripping  in  the  sun,  like  the 
well  at  Knaresborough  ;  every  minute  the 
bridges  over  the  crevices  were  falling  in ;  and 
we  sank  almost  to  our  waists  in  the  thawing 
snow  at  every  step  we  took.  I  could  see  that 
the  guides  were  uneasy.   All  the  ropes  came 
out  again,  and  we  were  tied  together  in  par- 
ties of  three,  about  ten  feet  distant  from  one 
another.   And  now  all  the  work  of  yesterday 
had  to  be  gone  over  again,  with  much  more 
danger  attached  to  it.     From  the  state  of 
the  snow,  the  guides  avowed  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  we  should  find  firm 
standing  on  any  arch  we  arrived  at,  or  go 
through  it  at  once  into  some  frightful  chasm. 
They  sounded  every  bridge  we  came  to  with 
their  poles,  and  a  shake  of  the  head  was  al- 
ways the  signal  for  a  detour.     One  or  two  of 
the  tracks  by  which  we  had  marched  up 
yesterday  had  now  disappeared  altogether, 
and  fresh  ones  had  to  be  cautiously  selected. 
We  had  one  tolerably  narrow  escape.     Tair- 
ras,  who  preceded  me,  had  jumped  over  a 
crevice,  and  upon  the  other  side  alighted  on 
a  mere  bracket  of  snow,  which  directly  gave 
way  beneath  him.     With  the  squirrel-like 
rapid  activity  of  the  Chamouni  guides  he 
whirled  his  baton  round  so  as  to  cross  the 
crevice,  which  was  not  very  broad  but  of  un- 
known depth,  transversely.     This  saved  him, 
but  the  shock  pulled  me  off  my  legs.     Had 
he  fallen,  I  must  have  followed  him — since  we 
were  tied  together — and  the  guide  would  have 
been  dragged  after  me.  I  was  more  startled  by 
this  little  accident  than  by  any  other  occur- 
rence during  the  journey. 

At  length,  after  much  anxiety,  we  came  to 
the  moraine  of  the  glacier,  and  I  was  not 
sorry  to  find  myself  standing  upon  a  block  of 
hard  granite,  for  I  honestly  believe  that  our 
lives  had  not  been  worth  a  penny's  purchase 
ever  since  we  left  the  Grands  Mulets.  We 
had  a  long  rest  at  the  Pierre  k  TEchelle, 


where  we  deposited  our  ladder  for  the  next 
aspirants,  and,  in  the  absence  of  everything 
else,  were  content  with  a  little  water  for  re* 
freshment.  The  cords  were  now  untied,  and 
we  went  on  as  we  pleased ;  but  I  ordered 
Jean  Carrier  to  go  ahead,  and  tell  his  pretty 
sweetheart  at  the  Pavilion  des  Pelerins  that 
we  should  make  all  the  party  drink  her 
health  there — a  promise  I  had  given  a  day 
or  two  previously — and  he  started  off  like  a 
chamois.  Jean  Tairraz  was  sent  forward  to 
bespeak  some  milk  for  us  at  the  Chalet  de  la 
Para,  and  then  we  took  our  Ume ;  and,  once 
more  upon  solid  trustworthy  ground,  began 
the  last  descent.  Some  mules  were  waitmg 
at  the  Chalet,  but  the  road  was  so  exceeding- 
ly steep  and  tortuous  that  I  preferred  my  own 
legs ;  and  by  five  o'clock  we  had  come  down 
the  pine  wood,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  lit* 
tie  cabin  with  Julie,  all  brightness  and  blushes, 
busying  about  to  receive  us. 

Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  come 
thus  far  to  meet  us ;  and,  what  with  the 
friends  and  families  of  the  guides,  we  now 
formed  a  very  large  party  indeed.  It  was 
here  humbly  suggested  that  we  should  mount 
our  mules,  to  render  our  entry  into  Chamouni 
as  imposing  as  possible ;  so  after  the  men  had 
drunk  with  their  friends  and  with  one  another, 
and  indeed  with  everybody,  we  formed  into 
our  order  of  march  across  the  fields  between 
the  two  villages.  First  went  the  two  Tiur- 
raz,  Balmat,  and  Carrier,  with  their  ice-axes, 
as  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  and  specially  at- 
tached to  us  ;  then  we  came  on  our  mules ; 
after  us  walked  the  body  of  the  guides,  with 
such  of  their  families  as  had  come  to  meet 
them,  and  little  boys  and  girls,  so  proud  to 
carry  their  batons  and  appear  to  belong  to 
the  procession ;  and,  finally,  the  porters  and 
volunteers  with  the  knapsacks  brought  up 
the  rear.  And  so  we  went  merrily  through 
the  fields  that  border  the  Arve,  in  the  bright 
afternoon  sunlight,  receiving  little  bouquets 
from  the  girls  on  the  way,  and  meeting  fresh 
visitors  from  Chamouni  every  minute. 

We  had  heard  the  guns  firing  at  Chamouni 
ever  since  we  left  the  Pelerins ;  but  as  we 
entered  the  village  we  were  greeted  with  a 
tremendous  round  of  Alpme  artillery  from 
the  roof  of  the  new  H6tel  Royal,  and  the 
garden  and  courtyard  of  the  H6tel  de  Lon- 
dres.  The  whole  population  was  in  the 
streets,  and  on  the  bridge ;  the  ladies  at  the 
hotels  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
men  cheering ;  and  a  harpist  and  a  violin 
player  now  joined  the  cortege.  When  we  got 
mto  the  court  of  our  hotel,  M.  Edouard 
Tairraz    had    dressed   a  litUe    tabl^  "vn.^ 
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■ome  beanttfnl  bouquets  and  wax  candles,  | 
until  it  looked  uncommonly  like  an  altar,  bat 
tar  the  half-dozen  of  champagne  that  formed 
ft  portion  of  its  ornameDta ;  and  here  wa 
wero  invited  to  drink  «ith  him,  and  be  gaaed 
■t,  and  haye  our  hands  shaken  bjr  everybody. 
One  or  two  enthnuaatio  lourista  expeoted  me 
thero  and  then  to  tetl  them  all  about  it; 
bat  the  crowd  waa  now  bo  great,  and  the 
guna  80  noisy,  and  the  beat  and  dust  so  op- 

KresslvB,  coupled  with  the  state  of  excitement 
1  which  we  all  were,  that  I  was  not  sorry 
to  get  away  and  hide  in  a  comfortable  warm 
batli  which  our  worthy  host  hod  prepared 
already.  This,  with  an  entire  change  of 
clothes,  and  a  quiet  comfortable  dinner,  put 
me  all  right  again ;  and  at  night,  when  I 
was  ttandmg  in  the  balcony  of  my  chsmber 
window,  loohins  at  the  twinlding  pine  illami- 
naUons  on  the  bridge,  and  watohmg  the  last 
glow  of  sunset  once  more  disappear  from  the 
summit  of  the  grand  old  mountain  king,  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  the  whole 
affair  had  not  been  a  wonderful  dream. 

I  didnot  sleep  very  well  whsnl  went  to  bed. 
1  was  tumbling  down  precipices  all  night  long, 
and  so  feverish  that  I  drank  off  the  entire 
contents  of  a  large  water  jug  before  mom- 
ing.  My  face,  in  addition,  gave  me  some  pain 
where  the  sun  had  caught  it,  otherwise  I  was 
perfectly  well — sufficiently  so,  indeed,  to  get 
up  tolerably  early  next  day,  and  accompany  a 
friend  un  foot  toHontanvert.  In  the  evening 
we  gave  the  guides  a  supper  in  the  hotel 
garden.  I  had  the  honor  of  presiding ;  and 
what  with  toasts,  and  speeches,  and  songs, 
excellent  fore  and  a  warm-hearted  company, 
the  moon  was  once  more  on  the  summit  of 
Hont  Blanc  before  we  parted.  I  know  it 
will  be  some  time  befor«  the  remembrance  of 
that  happy  evening  passes  away  from  those, 
between  whom  andonrselves  such  an  honnst 
friendship  had  grown  up  as  only  fellow-labor- 
ing in  difficulty  and  danger  can  establish. 


The  undertaking  so  long  anticipated  is  all 
over,  and  I  am  sittmg  in  alitlle  top  bed-room 
of  the  Courronne  at  Geneva,  and  settling  the 
expenses  with  Jean  Tain-oz.  The  sunset,  the 
glaciers,  and  the  Mur  de  la  Cute  have  come 
down  to  a  matter  of  "  little  bills."     He  first 

?iveB  me  the  hotel  account  after  the  ascent. 
t  is  as  follows : — 


103  Bottles  lost, 
18  Breakfasts  to  Gnides,  . 
18  Sappers  to       da. 
6  Boltlea  London  Potter, 
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So  it  will  b«  seen  our  racing  with  the  bottles 
was  not  without  some  of  the  expense  at- 
tached to  that  sport  in  general.  But  it  was 
better  to  throw  them  away  than  to  fatigue 
the  men  with  the  thankless  task  of  carrying 
them  down  agwn.  They  were  charged  at  a 
high  rate,  as  everything  else  is  at  Cbamonni; 
becanse,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  such  a 
wild  seclnded  place  the  transport  becomes 
very  expensive. 
1  next  receive  his  own  account: — 


NoxB  No.  3. 


leGnldes,   . 
18  Porters,  . 
3  Mnles, 
The  Boy,      . 
1  Lantern  broken. 
Milk  St  the  Chalet, 
Extra  pay  to  porters. 
Expenses  dee  to  Julie 

Villon  dea  Pelerins, 
Nails  for  shoes, 


Adding  these  together,  n 

Provisions  for  ascent,  . 
Sabaequent  expenses,  . 
Tairraz'  gaiden'  account, 


Total, 


S337      35 


This  divided  by  four — the  number  of  toar- 
ists — gives  about  684  francs  each.  Had  I 
gone  up  alone,  of  course  the  expense  would 
have  been  greater. 

Not  without  vivid  recollections  of  a  delight- 
ful and  wondrous  journey,  thus  safely  and 
happily  accomplished,  and  of  the  excellent 
humor  and  courteous  attention  of  ray  compa- 
nions— with  a  recommendation,  to  all  whose 
time  and  constituUon  will  permit,  to  make  the 
same  eicureion,  is  this  plain  narrative  con- 
cluded. 
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WHO    WAS    JUNIUS?* 


[Tk«  Quartertf  Retfuw  eontains  a  rary  elaborate  aitiolo  on 
tho  anUuvihip  of  the  eelebrated  Janioa  Letten,  pn^ioeing  mm 
entirely  new  oandidate  for  the  apoeryphal  honon  of  the  Momi- 
ni*  umbra.  The  dieouesion  ie  m  thorough  and  proceeds  from 
•o  distingnidied  a  loarce — Mt.  Wilson  Croker  beinf  probably 
the  anthoT — that  it  has  elicited  considerable  interest  in  literary 
eireles.  The  iltAefuetfm,  which  haa  long  kept  a  kind  of  literary 
eostody  of  Junius'  reputation,  attacks  the  new  theory  with 
considerable  success.  We  giTe  the  subetaaee  of  both  articles. 
The.  author  first  disposes,  rery  oondosiTely,  of  the  claims  of 
Col.  Barre  and  of  Sir  Philip  Francis;  then  assuming  that 
Junius  must  hare  been  a  young  man— a  man  of  dissolute 
manners  and  companionship— the  author  proceeds  with  his 
theory  as  follows :  Ed.] 

JuBT  eighty  years  baye  elapsed  since  Junias 
in  the  most  emphatic  of  his  writings,  his 
Dedication  to  the  English  Nation,  asserted 
that  he  was  the  sole  depository  of  his  own 
secret,  and  that  it  should  perish  with  him. 
During  that  period  the  question  of  his  iden- 
tity has  engaged  the  attention,  and  frequently 
occupied  the  pens,  of  our  most  experienced 
politicians  and  subtle  critics.  Perhaps  the 
confidence  with  which  he  defied  detection 
may  have  had  its  share  in  stimulating  in- 
quiry. Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  gratified  bis 
friend  the  Spectator  with  a  sight  of  the  nose 
of  a  fox  which  had  cost  him  not  only  fifteen 
hours'  hard  riding,  but  the  loss  of  a  brace  of 
geldings  and  half  hb  dogs.  The  nose  itself, 
though  carefully  preserved  and  distinguished 
by  a  mark  of  honor,  appeared,  we  dare  say, 
to  the  silent  man  not  one  whit  worthier  than 
other  noses  gained  with  half  the  fatigue  and 
hazard.  In  all  such  cases,  whether  the  exer- 
cise be  mental  or  bodily,  it  is  the  toil  which 
dignifies  the  trophy. 

This  question,  however,  is  of  a  nature  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  engage  the  English 
mmd.  If  ever  solved,  it  must  be  solved,  not 
by  mere  effort  of  intellect,  like  a  mathemati- 
cal problem,  but  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  questions  of  guilt 
or  innocence,  of  right  or  wrong,  are  deter- 

•  1.  The  Authorikip  of  the  Letter$  of  Juniui 
dueidaUd.    By  John  Brittoo,  F.S.A.    8va     1848. 

%  Junius  including  Letters  by  the  uane  WrUer^ 
ymder  other  Signatwree,  With  new  EMimm  om  to 
th$  A^ah4fnhip.  By  John  Wade.  2  vols.  8to.  IWK 


mined  in  our  courts  of  law ;  and  as  we  may 
justly  boast  that  we  have  attained  a  higher 
position  as  to  all  matters  depending  upon 
the  clearness  and  certainty  of  evidence  than 
any  other  people,  it  cannot  be  thought  sur- 
prising that  this  point  of  disputed  identity 
should  have  been  minutely  examined  by  so 
many  able  minds. 

And  the  author  of  these  "  Letters"  must, 
as  it  has  been  well  observed,  be  sought  for 
in  narrow  limits.  He  could  not  have  been 
one  of  those  obscure  professors  of  literature 
who  are  to  be  found  by  thousands  in  our 
own  day.  He  must  have  moved  in  the 
highest  rank  of  political  life ;  he  must  have 
been  contemptuous  of  the  emoluments  of 
authorship.  That  these  compositions*  spread- 
ing over  a  period  of  about  five  years  from 
first  to  last,  should  have  been  the  only  effort 
of  the  alert  and  energetic  intellect  which 
ptoduced  them,  is  most  unlikely.  When 
Junius  is  really  discovered,  we  shall  probably 
see  him  disappearing,  like  a  storm-cloud, 
from  one  part  of  the  political  horizon  to 
burst  with  thunder  and  lightning  in  another. 
The  great  difiiculty  has  always  been  to  find 
among  the  public  men  of  his  time  one  who 
united  his  restless  and  vigorous  capacity 
with  his  peculiar  partialities,  his  violent  re- 
sentments, his  amazing  command  of  infor- 
mation, his  general  opinions,  and,  we  must 
add,  his  total  want  of  principle.  Of  all  those 
persons  yet  named — some  on  mere  conjec- 
ture— not  one  displays  the  elemental  qualities 
of  that  character  which  Junius,  however 
unconsciously,  has  drawn  of  himself. 

That  Junius  was  closely  attached  to  the 
Grenville  connection  is  so  obvious  as  to  have 
struck  every  inquirer.  The  head  of  that 
party  in  the  Commons  is  never  mentioned 
by  him,  in  any  one  of  his  numerous  disguises, 
but  with  honor  and  eulogy.  He  is  described 
not  only  as  "  an  able  financier,"  but  as  "  great 
and  good" — "  invulnerable  to  censure."  His 
judgment  is  characterized  as  "  shrewd  and 
inflexible;"  his  credit  with  the  public  as 
"  equally  extensive  and  secure,"  Bm^ 
"  weight  «i^  vi\^tf»^V!  *^  '^«^os»&ssc!^  «s% 
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said  to  be  acknowledged  by  his  opponents, 
and  above  all,  be  is  extolled  for  bis  consist- 
ency : — 

**  You  have  universally  adhered  to  one  cause, 
one  language— and  when  your  friends  deserted 
that  cause  tbey  deserted  you.  They  who  dispute 
the  rectitude  of  your  opinions  admit  that  your 
conduct  has  been  uniform,  manly,  and  consist- 
ent. .  .  .  While  Parliament  preserves  its 
constitutional  authority,  you  will  preserve  yours. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  real  representation  of  the 
people,  you  will  be  heard  in  that  great  assembly 
witn  attention,  deference,  and  respect." — iii.  196. 

Inconstant  as  Junius  was  in  bis  political 
attachments  and  enmities,  he  never  varied  in 
bis  admiration  for  Mr.  Grenville,  and  be 
stood  by  his  principles — even  at  the  hazard 
of  sharing  in  the  unpopularity  which  the  first 
successes  of  the  American  insurgents  brought 
on  them. 

Of  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
Grenville  connection  Junius  rarely  speaks. 
We  cannot  recollect  that  be  once  mentions 
the  name  of  Lord  Temple,  tbougb  be  re- 
proaches Chatham  with  sacrificing  *'  his  bro- 
ther." Nor  is  there  more  than  one  allusion 
to  Lord  Lyttelton — but  that  one  shows  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  bis  lordship's  senti- 
ments, and  is  artfully  designed  to  shake  the 
cordial  friendship  which  Junius  well  knew 
subsisted  between  that  amiable  peer  and 
Lord  Mansfield: — 

"  Lord  Lyttelton's  integrity  and  judsment  are 
unquestionable,  yet  he  is  known  to  admire  that 
cunning  Scotchman,  and  verily  believes  him  an 
honest  man." — ii.  306. 

The  Grenville  party  is  constantly  assumed 
by  Junius  to  be  the  only  one  worthy  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  When  Chatham 
stands  bpart  from  it,  Junius  thinks  "  a  gib- 
bet not  too  honorable  for  the  carcass  of  a 
traitor.'*  When  united  again  to  Temple  and 
Lyttelton,  the  pen  of  Junius  contributes  to 
reward  '*  the  great  leader  of  opposition," 
and  "  to  gather  recorded  honors  round  his 
monument."  Camden,  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Chatham  ministry,  is  denounced  as  an 
"  apostate  lawyer,  weak  enough  to  sacrifice 
his  own  character,  and  base  enough  to  be- 
tray the  laws  of  his  country."  As  "  Judge 
Jefferies,"  he  is  made  to  say  tbat  he  is  *'  all 
for  liberty  or  all  for  anarchy ;"  and  be  is  de- 
scribed as  having  '*  the  laws  of  England 
under  bis  feet,  and  before  bis  distorted  vision 
^  d^ggc^f  wbicb  be  calls  the  law  of  nature, 
aai/  wbicb  mArsIials  him  the  way  to  Uie 


murder  of  the  constitution.'*  But  when  be 
resigns  ofiBce  and  joins  Chatham  in  opposi- 
tion, Junius  turns  to  him  as  *'  a  character 
fertile  in  every  great  and  good  qualification." 
Wilkes,  when  in  opposition  to  the  Grenvilles, 
is  mentioned  as  **  a  man  of  no  sort  of  con- 
sequence in  bis  own  person,"  and  as  ''a 
most  infamous  character  in  private  life  ;"  but 
as  be  becomes  serviceable  to  the  Grenville 
party  by  embarrassing  the  Government  on 
the  Middlesex  election,  Junius  condescends 
to  be  bis  apologist,  and  gracio.usly  telb  him 
tbat  the  wound  he  once  ^ve  bim  is  healed, 
and  tbat  **  the  sear  shall  be  no  disgrace." 
Even  the  rancor  of  Junius  towards  the  Elng 
may  almost  certainly  be  referred  to  his 
Majesty's  dislike  of  Grenville  and  Temple, 
and  his  fixed  resolution  to  exclude  the 
former  from  his  councils. 

The  date  when  Junius  began  bis  labon 
indicates  his  prime  motive : — 

"•  It  was  on  the  28th  of  April  in  the  year  1767 
that  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  received,  amidst 
other  letters  from  a  great  number  of  correspon- 
dents, for  the  use  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  of 
which  he  was  the  proprietor,  the  first  public  ad- 
dress of  this  celebrated  writer." 

So  writes  the  Woodfall  editor.  This  was 
about  nine  months  after  Lord  Chatham  bad 
formed  that  *' chequered  and  speckled  ad- 
ministration "  which  is  remembered  to  this 
day  as  an  example  of  the  folly  of  attemptif]^ 
to  unite  in  one  government  men  of  the  most 
opposite  principles  and  dispositions.  But  Co 
achieve  this  chimera  Chatham  sacrificed  not 
only  the  political  connections  but  the  private 
attachments  of  his  life.  It  was  this  conduct 
which  drew  on  Chatham  the  not  undeserved 
reproach  Of  Junius,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  a  fair  consideration  of  bis  eariier 
eflForts,  which  prompted  Junius  to  appeal  to 
the  public  in  the  columns  of  WoodfalFs 
newspaper. 

Of  all  the  friends  of  Chatham,  George 
Lord  Lyttelton  was  the  one  who  had  most 
reason  to  feel  aggrieved  by  bis  desertion. 
Their  connection  had  been  formed  very  early 
in  life,  and  together  they  bad  fought  the 
"  great  Walpolean  battles."  Their  "  historic 
friendship,"  as  Horace  Walpole  styles  it, 
had  indeed  been  interrupted  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pel  ham  in  1764;  and  the  oflence  of 
Lyttelton  in  presuming,  to  act  for  himself 
was  so  far  resented  by  Pitt  and  Temple  m 
the  day  of  their  power  that  he  was  excluded 
from  their  ministry ;  but  when  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  IIL  a  new  actor  appeared  ob 
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the  political  stage  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Bate,  and  Pitt  with  Temple  resigned,  thej 
composed  their  quarrel  ^ith  Lyttelton,  and 
"the  brothers"  were  to  all  appearance  as 
cordially  united  as  ever. 

When,  then,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Rock- 
ingham ministry,  exactly  one  year  later, 
Pitt  was  sent  for  by  the  King,  ana  re-opened 
his  negotiations  with  Temple,  great  must 
have  been  the  indication  of  Lyttelton  to 
find  that  Pitt  intended  to  overlook  him. 
Pitt  and  Temple  had  both  interviews  with 
the  King,  and  subsequently  held  a  confer- 
ence on  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted. 
The  Earl  seems  to  have  expected  that  he 
was  to  come  in  on  equal  terms  with  Mr.  Pitt 
— more  especially  as  he  found  he  was  des- 
tined for  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  while 
Pitt  took  the  side  oflfioe  of  Privy  Seal.  He 
was  undeceived  when  Pitt  produced  a  list  of 
persons  with  whom  he  proposed  to  fill  up 
the  cabinet.  Temple  on  this  protested  that, 
though  for  the  sake  of  union  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  brother,  George  Grenville — 
(who  would  nevertheless  give  all  the  support 
in  his  power  to  the  new  ministry) — he  could 
never  consent  to  enter  the  cabinet  as  its  head 
without  having  an  equal  share  in  the  nomina- 
tion to  offices — or,  in  his  own  words,  that  he 
would  not  **  go  in  like  a  child  to  come  out 
like  a  fool." 

In  excuse  of  Pitt,  it  has  been  said  that  he 
was  not  himself  at  the  time.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he  was  himself 
exaggerated.  At  that  critical  period,  as  at 
some  others,  the  irritability  of  disease  placed 
in  bolder  relief  the  despotic  and  contemptu- 
ous character  of  his  mind.  Though  he  was 
certainly  superior  to  any  sordid  views,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  injured  parties 
should  have  conceived  he  had  sacrificed  his 
friends  and  his  principles  to  the  place,  the 
pension,  and  the  peerage  which  he  obtained 
by  his  union  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
Lord  Lyttelton,  in  particular,  must  have  felt 
Pitt's  conduct  as  not  only  injurious,  but  in- 
sulting. He  might  have  endured  exclusion 
from  office,  but  he  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  forgive  the  scornful  style  of  the 
rejection,  coupled  with  the  offer  of  a  pension. 
Certainly  no  personage  of  the  time  had  such 
strong  ground  for  resentment  against  the 
new  rrivy  Seal  as  Lord  Lyttelton,  nor  prima 
facie  could  the  early  letters  of  Junius  be 
attributed  to  any  one  with  more  probability 
than  to  some  immediate  connection  of  his 
Lordship's. 

Lord  Lyttelton  at  this  time  had  ▲  sov, 
who'y  to  all  bu  father's  motives  for  reae&t- 


ment,  added  an  active  spirit,  ambitions  de- 
sires, an  impetnous,  ungovernable  temper, 
and  very  great  abilities.  At  the  period  when 
Junius  began  his  correspondence  with  the 
Public  Advertiser,  Thomas  Lyttelton  was  in 
his  24th  year ;  and  though  it  was  not  lintil 
his  father's  death,  seven  years  subsequently, 
that  he  appeared  to  the  world  as  a  political 
character,  and  dazzled  and  amazed  the  House 
of  Lords  by  his  brilliant  oratory,  yet  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  dbcerned  very 
early  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  gave 
him  credit,  even  while  plunged  in  profligacy, 
for  qualities  which  would  conduct  him  to 
eminence  should  he  ever  resolve  on  doing 
justice  to  himself.  Unfortunately  few  ma« 
terials  exist  for  an  authentic  sketch,  however 
brief,  of  his  life.  For  several  years  previous 
to  his  accession  to  his  father's  honors,  he 
studiously  shrouded  his  movements  in  ob- 
scurity— frequently  concealing  bis  residence 
from  his  friends.  That  his  time — notwith- 
standing his  dissolute  reputation — must  have 
been  largely  spent  in  intellectual  exercises, 
is  certain  from  the  profound  knowledge  and 
matured  political  sentiment  he  displayed  on 
his  first  appearance  in  public  life.  But  how 
he  acquired  that  supreme  and  undoubtinfl^ 
confidence  in  his  powers,  which  distinguished 
his  very  earliest  speeches  in  the  Lords,  and 
raised,  even  more  than  their  splendid  and 
lofty  style,  the  astonishment  of  his  contem- 
poraries, has  never,  that  we  recollect,  been 
touched  on.  His  course  was  as  rapid  and 
eccentric  as  it  was  ardent  and  dazzling ;  and 
when  he  suddenly  disappeared  in  the  zenith 
of  hb  energy — leaving  behind  him  strange 
rumors  of  supernatural  agency — men  mar- 
velled as  at  some  strange  thing  which  passed 
their  comprehension,  and  left  his  life,  his 
fame,  his  character,  and  his  death,  a  riddle 
for  some  future  age  to  solve. 

Shortly  after  his  decease  a  collection  of  let- 
ters was  published  with  his  name.  The  authen,- 
ticity  of  these  compositions  was  impugned  by 
his  executors,  but  without  any  reason  assign- 
ed ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
be  cognizant  of  all  the  letters  he  had  ever 
written,  we  may  suppose  that  their  assertion 
was  rather  designed  to  prevent  unpleasant 
discussion  than  founded  on  any  certain  know- 
ledge. The  publication  was  generally  received 
as  genuine  at  the  time,  and  rapidly  ran  through 
a  number  of  editions — a  second  volume  being 
soon  added  to  the  first.  These  letters  have 
since  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  William 
Combe,  the  well-known  author  of  Dr.  Syn- 
tax. That  he  gave  them  to  the  press — as 
he  was,  we  bebs^^  %^  ^soii^  ^3&.^  Vsl^^^tgl  \a 
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ThoilHl  Ljttelton — is  likely  eDoiigh  ;  and  it 
is  pitibable  also  that  he  tampered  with  them 
in  a  very  unwarrantable  manner.  Indeed 
we  do  not  think  it  would  be  diffionlt  to  dis- 
tingnish  his  bnffoonish  interpolations.  But 
that  the  letters  are  substantially  genuine  we 
make  no  manner  of  doubt.  It  would  lead.us 
too  far  out  of  our  way  to  establish  at  this 
point  our  assertion  by  particular  proofs. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say  that  the 
general  style  and  matter  of  the  letters  are 
lar  above  any  powers  Combe  ever  possessed. 
Genius  of  the  highest  order  frequently  shines 
forth  in  them,  and  yet  more  they  are  marked 
by  the  struggles  of  a  nature  disturbed  by  its 
own  evil  passions — by  a  conflict  between  the 
elements  of  good  and  evil,  raging  in  a  mind 
of  singular  force  and  capacity,  which  an 
imitative  or  fictitious  pen  could  hardly  have 
portrayed.  We  pray  therefore  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  these  letters  are  genuine — as  evidence 
that  they  are  so  will  arise  naturally  as  we 
go  on. 

Thomas  Lyttelton,  only  son  of  George, 
the  first  lord,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1744.  He  was  educated  at  Eton — ^and 
in  the  Supplement  to  Nash's  History  of 
Worcestershire  we  find  it  stated : — 

**  Thomas,  the  second  Lord  Lvttelton,  had  great 
parts  and  great  ambition.  Dr.  Barnard,  the 
schoolmaster  of  Eton*  told  me  that  when  they 
were  both  under  his  care  he  often  compared  the 
abilities  of  Charles  Fox  with  those  of  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton,  and  thought  the  hiler  greatly  superior" 

If  we  are  to  take  this  passage  in  its  literal 
sense,  the  comparison  could  hardly  have 
been  a  fair  one,  as  Lyttelton  was  by  five 
years  the  senior  of  Fox.  But  the  remark 
was  probably  made  by  Dr.  Barnard  after 
both  had  attained  public  eminence ;  and 
then,  looking  back  at  their  scholastic  career, 
he  would  only  recollect  which  had  distin- 

fuished  himself  most  highly,  and  had  given 
im  the  impression  of  superior  parts.  Dr. 
Barnard  was  not  singular  in  his  opinion. 
Earl  Temple,  in  an  affectionate  letter  to 
Thomas  Lyttelton  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
says,  "  I  have  in  very  early  days  acknow- 
ledged and  done  justice  to  your  talents." 
{Chat,  Cor.  iv.  222.)  It  was  natural  that 
his  father  should  watch  his  juvenile  pro- 
gress with  the  fondest  hope.  "  Little  Tom 
18  at  Eton,  and  very  happy  there,"  he  writes 
under  date  of  May  5,  1 758  {Mem.  Lyt. 
611);  a  year  later  we  find  him  expressing 
del^ht  ''in  the  promiae  aiorded  by  ^^ 


opening  talents  of  his  son/'  (614.)  In  the 
summer  of  1759  he  made  a  tour  through 
Scotland  as  far  as  Inverary,  accompanied  oy 
Thomas,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Writing 
to  his  brother  William,  he  says : — 

**  Much  the  greatest  pleasure  I  had  in  my  tonr 
was  from  the  company  of  rov  son,  and  from  the 
approbation  (I  might  say  admiration)  which  bis 
figure,  behavior,  imd  parts  drew  from  all  sorts  of 
people  wherever  we  went.  Indeed,  his  mother 
nas  given  him  her  don  de  plavre^  and  he  joins  to 
an  excellent  understanding  the  best  of  hearts,  and 
more  discretion  and  judgment  than  ever  I  observed 
in  any  young  man  except  you." — Mem.  Lyt  623^ 

To  this  tour  we  find  occasional  references  in 
Mrs.  Montagu's  letters  to  Lord  Lyttelton. 
Under  date  of  August,  1759,  she  writes: — 

'*  Your  lordship's  commendations  of  Mr.  Ljrttd- 
ton  not  only  make  me  happy,  but  make  me  vain. 
He  is  every  day  going  on  to  complete  all  I  have 
wished  and  predicted  on  bis  subject." — Man,  LtL 
iv.  231. 

By  this  time,  indeed,  the  youth  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  her  most  esteemed  corre- 
spondents, for  in  another  letter  to  his  father 
she  says : — 

**Mr.  Lyttelton  is  a  cliarming  painter;  his 
views  of  Scotland  appear  as  the  scenes  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  would  do  were  they  copied  by 
Claude,  whose  sweet  and  lovely  imagination 
would  throw  fine  colors  over  the  darkest  parts,  and 
give  grace  to  the  rudest  objects.  I  design  tt 
some  time  to  visit  Scotland,  but  I  do  not  expect 
more  pleasure  from  Nature's  pencil  than  I  nave 
had  from  his  pen.  I  can  trust  wiih  equal  confi- 
dence and  delight  to  all  you  say  of  him.  Pray 
God  preserve  you  to  guide  him,  and  preserve  him 
to  make  you  happy." — ife.  iv.  248. 

At  nineteen  we  find  Thomas  Lyttelton 
dining  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Rockinghams,  and  a  distinguished  political 
circle  at  Claremont;  and  about  the  same 
time  a  suitable  marriage  was  arranged  for 
him  with  Miss  Warburton,  a  yo\ing  lady  of 
good  family,  of  great  personal  attractions, 
and  of  considerable  fortune.  As,  however, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  the  neces- 
sary settlements  until  he  came  of  age,  it  was 
resolved,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his 
uncle,  Sir  Richard  Lyttelton,  that  he  should 
travel  on  the  Continent  for  a  twelvemonth — 
Sir  Richard  agreeing  to  bear  the  whole 
charges  of  his  tour.  In  the  letters  of  Thomas 
Lyttelton  it  is  said:  "To  give  me  every 
means  of  ^ratification,  the  family  purse  was 
V&vi&bly  held  forth;  I  was  left  almost  with- 
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out  control  in  point  of  expense."  (zi.)  This 
18  in  substance  the  account  given  by  Lord 
Lyttelton  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  {Mem, 
LyU  642,)  and  the  agreement  is  remaniable, 
as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  one  out  of 
the  immediate  circle  of  the  family  could 
have  known  that  the  expenses  of  the  tour 
came  from  the  ''  family  purse/'  instead  of 
being  borne  by  Lord  Lyttelton  himself.- 
Thomas  must  have  left  home  in  the  summer 
of  1763,  being  then  little  more  than  nineteen, 
as  his  father  writes  under  the  date  of  Sept. 
27  of  that  year : — 

"  He  is  just  setting  oat  from  France  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  I  hope  next  sammer  to  come  to  him  at 
Florence,  and  make  with  him  the  tour  of  the 
Milanese,  part  of  Grermany,  and  all  Switzerland, 
by  the  end  of  October.'*— Afem.  Lyt,  642. 

Freed  from  parental  control,  the  traveller 
plunged  into  the  excesses  of  Continental  life 
with  all  the  natural  ardor  of  his  character. 
His  projected  marriage  was  broken  off,  prob- 
ably from  some  reports  of  his  dissipation 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  young  lady's  friends. 
His  father  simply  observes : — 

**  My  son  is  in  France,  where  I  believe  he  will 
stay  till  about  the  beginning  of  April.  His  match 
IS  off.  If  you  will  ask  the  reason,  I  can  (rive  it 
you  in  no  better  words  than  those  of  Roche- 
foucault,  who  says  that  unefemme  est  tin  bine/ice 
qui  oblige  A  la  rkidence.^'-^lh,  663. 

As  this  letter  was  written  1st  of  January, 
1765,  Thomas  must  already  have  exceeded 
hia  leave  of  absence.  In  a  later  letter  the 
old  lord  laments  his  dissipation,  extrava- 
gance, and  gaming  in  Italy,  but  consoles 
hhnself  with  the  reflection  that — 

**  By  his  letters  it  appears  that  there  is  a  great 
energy  and  force  in  his  understanding ;  and  as  his 
fiinlts  are  only  those  of  most  of  our  young  travel- 
lers, I  hope  his  return  into  England,  and  cool 
reflection  on  the  mischief  of  his  past  follies,  will 
enable  his  reason  to  ^et  the  better  of  any  recent 
iU  habits  contracted  by  him  abroad,  and  that  the 
natural  goodness  of  his  heart  will  give  a  right 
torn  to  the  vivacity  of  hie  passions  "~-^64t. 

By  the  summer  of  this  year  (1765)  young 
Lyttelton  had  returned  to  England,  as  we 
find  that  he  took  part  in  a  juvenile  masque 
at  Stowe,  and  wrote  some  graceful  and  fan- 
ciful lines  for  the  occasion.  They  were  spo- 
ken by  a  little  girl  in  the  character  of  Queen 
llaby  and  pay  a  very  elegant  compliment  to 
the  political  abilities  of  the  host.  Earl  Tem- 
ple. In  conclusion  they  exhort  his  lordship  to 


"  Haste,  be  great,         jrS^ 
Role  and  uphold  oor  sinking  statei*"  "* 


From  this  date  we  catch  only  occasional 
fflimpses  of  Mr.  Lyttelton.  However  much 
he  might  have  hurt  his  father  by  his  conduct^ 
he  appears  always  to  have  regarded  him  with 
sincere  respect  and  affection.  His  impru- 
dence sometimes  involved  him  in  difficulty ; 
he  frequently  shifted  his  residence,  and  oc- 
casionally lived  in  complete  seclusion.  But 
when  he  chose  to  appear  in  the  world,  his 
talents  made  him  welcome  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished circles  of  the  day.  Mr.  Penning- 
ton, in  his  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Carter,  (i.  430,) 
speaks  of  him  as  possessing  **  great  abilities 
generally  very  ill  applied,"  and  as  b^ng, 
"  when  he  pleased,  the  delight  of  the  first  and 
most  select  societies  *' — amons  others  that  at 
Mrs.  Yesey*s,  in  which,  "  with  his  usual  in-* 
consistency,*'  he  seemed  to  find  special  pleas- 
ure. To  Mrs.  Carter,  we  are  told,  he  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  she  in  return 
''admired  his  talents  and  elegant  manners, 
as  much  as  she  detested  his  vices." 

His  relations,  anxious  no  doubt  that  he 
should  have  some  legitimate  employment 
for  the  talents  thus  acknowledged,  made 
great  exertions  to  return  him  for  the  borough 
of  Bewdley  at  the  election  of  1768.  To  se- 
cure his  election  several  ''occasional  bur- 
gesses "  were  made,  contrary  to  the  statute, 
and  a  petition  was  presented  against  his  re- 
turn. It  appears  from  the  journals  of  the 
House  that  he  was  unseated  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1769.  Lord  Banington  and  Mr. 
Rigby  were  in  the  House  during  the  trial  of 
his  election,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
what  part  they  took  on  the  occasion. 

The  short  time  he  was  allowed  to  retahi 
his  seat  was  not  unimproved  by  him.  On 
the  eighth  day  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, (May  18,  1768,)  he  ddivered  his 
maiden  speech,  which  was  so  generally  ap- 
plauded, and  bad  so  good  an  eflfect,  wat  it 
immediately  restored  him  to  the  arms  of  hia 
father.  The  question  before  the  house  waa 
the  outlawry  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  from  the 
meagre  outline  of  Mr.  Lyttelton's  address, 
given  in  the  Cavendish  Debates,  we  find  he 
argued  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  too 
insignificant  in  itself  to  engage  so  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  House,  as  accounts  had 
been  received  of  redoubled  violences  in 
America,  and  the  safety  of  the  country  re- 
quired a  strong  government.  This  was  ex- 
actly the  Ume  of  Junius  at  that  time : — 
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BIb.  L1VRL105,  Majie,  1766. 
*'  Uneqa&l  at  I  am,  Sir,  to 
th«  talk  of  anggesting  anj- 
thing  to  the  IIoaM  that  may 
be  doserring  of  its  attention, 
I  cannot  help  uyiDg,  if  we  are 
to.  enter  upon  any  buBineu  at 
allf  that  there  are  mattere 
more  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion Uian  this  affair  of  Mr. 
Wilkes."— CavemftM  Ih- 
batUy  p.  27. 


Jraicif  5th  April,  1768. 
**J    think    there    is    reason 


tnoQgh  to  apprehend  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  woald  never  hare  been 
permitted  to  go  such  lengths, 
if  ail  were  well  between  the 
ministry  and  the  Earl  of  Bute. 
Mr.  Wilkes,  being  a  man  of 
no  aort  of  oonseqnenoe  in  hia 
own  person,  can  never  be  sup- 
pwtea  but  oy  keeping  np  the 
cry." — JimifUf  iii.  38. 


Lyttel ton's  speech,  it  is  evident,  was 
wholly  in  the  Qrenville  interest,  and  we 
have  Walpole's  testimony  to  the  favorable 
efieci  it  produced  on  the  House : — 

"  Youngf  Mr.  Lyttelton,  only  son  of  Lord  Lyt- 
telton,  urging  with  decency  that  the  time  was  not 
proper,  while  the  case  was  depending  in  the 
courts  below,  the  previous  question  was  put  and 
carried ;  vet  not  a  word  was  uttered  in  Wilkes's 
favor.  Air.  Lyttelton,  who  soon  after  lost  his 
seat,  his  election  being  contested,  had  parts  and 
knmcUdge,  and  conciliated  much  favor  by  tliat 
first  essay ;  but  his  character  was  uncommonly 
odious  and  profligate,  and  his  life  a  grievous 
source  of  mortilication  to  bis  father." — Geo.  HI, 
iii.  216. 

For  a  period  of  three  years  after  Mr. 
Lyttelton  lost  his  seat — that  period  daring 
which  Junius  wrote  his  acknowledged  com- 
positions— we  hardly  find  a  trace  of  him  in 
any  of  the  contemporary  letters  or  memoirs 
that  have  fallen  under  our  observation. 
That  he  was  ambitious  of  distinction  in  po- 
litical life ;  that,  like  his  father,  then  in  op- 
position to  the  Grafton  Cabinet,  he  was 
closely  attached  to  the  Grenville  connection ; 
and  that  he  was  eager  to  see  the  ministry 
expelled  from  office,  we  may  safely  affirm  ; 
nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  with 
his  ardent  temper  and  active  intellect  he 
should  have  appealed  to  the  public  in  the 
only  way  open  to  him,  and  have  expressed 
his  indignation  at  that  conduct  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham which  had  prevented  his  father  from 
filling  an  honorable  and  influential  post  in  the 
ministry,  and  which  had  shut  himself  out 
from  political  life.  As  Lord  Chatham  se- 
cluded himself  from  the  ministry  the  resent- 
ment of  Junius  softened  ;  when  he  withdrew 
from  the  government  it  ceased ;  and  when 
he  was  cordially  reconciled  to  Lords  Temple 
and  Lyttelton,  it  was  converted  into  admi- 
ration. The  change  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  the  uncompromising  terms  in  which 
Lord  Chatham,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Lyttelton  towards  the  close  of  1770,  ex- 
pressed his  hostility  to  the  government : — 

**The  country  is  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
Mtximy  ideas  may  go  beyond  the  notiooB  ol  aomie 


in  point  of  prudence,  bat  if  I  err  it  is  npon  cool 
reflection.  The  veil  must  be  stripped  which 
covers  the  sapine  neglect  or  wicked  treachery  of 
the  Court,  and  government  be  awakened  and 
stimulated  to  our  defence." — Mem.  Ltfi.  761. 

We  do  not  know  on  what  terms  Thomas 
Lyttelton  stood  with  his  family,  while  Janios 
was  most  actively  engaged  in  correspondence 
with  the  Public  Advertiser ;  but  just  as  Ju- 
nius concluded  his  "great  work,"  Thomas 
Lyttelton  returned  to  ms  father^s  house,  and 
Chatham  was  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate 
Lord  Lyttelton  on  the  event: — 

"  Burton  Pynsent,  Feb.  16,  177St 
'*  My  dear  IjOrd, — ^The  sincere  satisfaction  I 
feel,  on  what  I  hear  of  Mr.  Lyttelton's  retan, 
with  all  the  dispositions  you  could  wish,  will  not 
allow  me  to  be  silent  on  so  interesting  an  event 
Accept,  my  dear  Lord,  my  felicitations  upon  these 
happy  beginnings,  together  with  every  wish  tbit 
this  opening  of  light  may  ripen  ^nto  the  perfect 
day.  .  .  .  May  you  never  again  know  an- 
guish from  such  a  wound  to  your  comfort,  bat 
the  remaining  period  of  your  days  derive  as  much 
felicity  from  the  return  as  you  suffered  pain  firon 
the  deviation." 

It  is  worth  notice  that  Lord  Chatham  wrote 
this  letter  within  one  month  of  the  private 
communication  addressed  to  him  by  Janios, 
referring  to  his  attack  on  Lord  Mansfield. 
In  the  Chatham  Correspondence  (iv.  194, 
195)  the  signature  of  Junius  appears  on  one 
page,  and  the  next  is  occupied  with  the  an- 
swer of  Lord  Lyttelton  to  Chatham's  con- 
gratulations : — 

"  I  give  yon  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  very 
kind  felicitations  on  the  return  of  my  son,  who 
appears  to  be  returned  not  only  to  me,  but  k>  a 
rational  way  of  thinking,  and  a  dutiful  conduct, 
in  which,  if  he  perseveres,  it  will  gild  with  some 
joy  the  evening  of  my  life." 

The  contiguity  of  these  letters  is  not,  we 
admit,  very  material,  but  it  shows  that  Mr. 
Lyttelton  was  in  London,  and  in  close  com- 
munication with  his  family,  at  the  time  that 
Junius  was  most  actively  engaged  in  closing 
his  anonymous  career,  and  expressing  to 
Chatham  his  sentiments  of  respect  and  es- 
teem. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  when  he  returned  to  his  father,  was 
perfectly  sincere  in  his  resolution  to  renoanoe 
those  connections  and  habits  which  had  so 
deeply  stained  his  character ;  but  he  seemed 
destined  to  be  an  example  of  that  proverb  of 
Zoroaster,  quoted  in  his  letters,  whioh  aajt 
,  that  **  there  are  a  hundred  opporiunitiei  of 
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doing  ill  every  day,  but  that  the  opportunity 
of  doing  well  comes  only  once  a  year."  While 
he  remained  single,  there  appeared  some  ex-^ 
cttse  for  hi»  excesses,  and  some  ho^e  that 
marriage  would  reform  them ;  for  "  marriage 
is  a  point,"  says  Junius  to  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, **  where  every  rake  is  stationary  at  last." 
This  seems  to  have  been  Lord  Ly  ttelton's  idea, 
as  very  soon  after  the  reconciliation  an  alli- 
ance was  arranged  between  Mr.  Lyttelton  and 
Mrs.  Peach,  a  lady  who  stood  very  high  in 
the  peer's  good  graces.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Broome  Witts,  a  gentleman,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  engaged  in  trade  in 
the  city ;  and  as  she  married  Colonel  Peach, 
Governor  of  Bombay,  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
|>arture  for  India,  tnere  can  be  little  doubt 
that  considerations  of  interest  had  induced 
her  to  enter  into  that  ill-assorted  union.  On 
Uie  death  of  Colonel  Peach,  in  India,  she  re- 
turned to  England,  and  took  up  her  abode 
at  Leasowes,  lately  the  residence  of  the  poet 
Shenstone,  where  most  hkely,  from  near 
vicinage  to  Hagley,  she  became  acquainted 
with  Lord  Lyttelton.  We  know  not  what 
oredit  is  to  be  given  to  a  collection  of  letters 
issued  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Correspond- 
ents," and  purporting  to  contain  the  epistles 
which  passed  between  his  lordship  and  his 
fair  neighbor.  They  are  full  of  the  high- 
flown  sentiment  in  fashion  at  that  day ;  but 
are  otherwise  quite  harmless.  Mrs.  Peach 
was  still  young,  handsome,  had  a  good 
jointure,  and  seems  to  have  been  very  ami- 
able. Lord  Lyttelton  was  probably  happy 
in  securing  ^so  agreeable  a  partner  for  his 
son ;  but  he  could  scarcely  have  chosen 
worse,  as  there  was  nothing  in  her  character 
to  secure  the  respect  of  so  high  a  mind  as 
Thomas  Lyttelton's.  Her  station,  besides, 
was  very  inferior  to  his  own.  To  impartial 
observers,  the  marriage  must  have  looked 
singularly  unpromising ;  but  whether  from 
recKless  indifference  or  from  a  disposition  to 
oblige  his  father,  the  young  man  made  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  and  it  was  celebrated  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1772.  For  some  months  af- 
terwards Mr.  Lyttelton  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  bride  at  the  town-house  of  his  father 
in  Hill  Street. 

Junius  addressed  his  last  letter  to  the  Pub- 
lic Advertiser  on  the  1 2th  May,  1772,  six 
weeks  previous  to  Mr.  Ly  ttelton's  marriage. 
Id  that  letter  Junius  says,  "  I  am  just  re- 
tomed  from  a  visit  in  a  certain  part  of  Berk- 
shire, near  which  I  found  Lord  Barrington 
bad  spent  his  Easter  holidays."  The  family 
of  Mrs.  Peach  was  settled  at  Chippinff  Nor- 
loOt  Oxfordshire,  tha  aonnty  adjoioing  Barioi ; 


and  nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  that 
Mr.  Lyttelton  should  have  paid  a  visit  to  her 
relatives,  while  the  arrangements  for  their 
marriage  were  in  progress. 

We  cannot  find  exactly  how  long  Mr.  Lyt-. 
telton  continued  to  reside  with  his  wife,  but 
certainly  not  more  than  a  few  months.  When 
he  left  her,  we  conjectuj^  that  he  went  to 
the  Continent,  as  he  was  abroad  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  August,  1773.  It  was  on 
the  latter  event  that  Earl  Temple  addressed 
to  the  young  peer  that  affectionate  letter 
from  which  we  have  already  extracted  a  few 
words.  It  shows  that  however  heavy  might 
be  the  faults  of  Thomas  Lyttelton,  he  had 
never  been  alienated  from  his  father's  friends, 
nor  lost  their  hopeful  opinion : — 

"  You  have  an  hereditary  right,  not  onlv  to  my 
affection  but  to  every  real  service  it  could  be  in 
my  power  to  show  you  ;  the  gbeat  figure  you 
may  yet  make  depenas  vpon  yourself.  Harry  the 
Fifth  had  been  rrince  of  Wales ;  he  knew  how, 
with  change  of  situation,  to  shake  off  the  Faletaffs 
of  his  age,  and  all  those  forlorn  accomplishments 
which  had  so  long  stifled  and  depressed  his  abil- 
ities. Forgive  an  old  man,  ana,  by  affection^  a 
kind  of  parent,  the  hint  he  takes  the  liberty  of 
giving,  and  be  assured  he  ardently  wishes  to  see 
what  your  lordship  calls  his  partiality  justified  by 
a  conduct  which  will  make  him  happy  in  calling 
himself,  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  affectionate  and 
obedient  servant,  Temple." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  session 
(opened  on  Idth  January,  1774)  the  young 
peer  took  his  seat  in  the  Lords,  and  at  once 
distinguished  himself  as  a  powerful  and  ac- 
complished speaker.  The  first  question  in 
which  he  took  a  prominent  part  was  an  ap- 
peal case  on  the  right  of  authors  by  common 
law  to  a  perpetual  property  in  their  works. 
At  that  day  it  was  considered  that  the  last 
appeal  from  the  refinements  and  subtleties 
of  the  law  should  be  to  tHe  plain  common 
sense  of  the  peers ;  and  Lyttelton,  who,  like 
Junius,  entertained  the  strongest  jealousy  of 
what  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  termed  the 
*'  professional  subtlety  and  low  cunning  of 
lawyers,"  signalized  his  first  address  in  the 
Lords  by  an  argument,  affirming  the  ri^ht 
of  authors,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Camden 
and  Chancellor  Apsley.  The  question  was 
carried  against  him  ;  but  some  months  later 
he  warmly  supported  a  bill,  affirming  the 
common-law  right  of  authors;  and  his  speech 
on  that  occasion  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  zeal 
he  felt  for  the  interests  of  literature,  and  of 
the  pains  he  took  to  strengthen  his  case.  We 
also  find  him  early  in  the  session  strenuously 
•apporting  a  biutovMka^^wc^Xsvk^^^^c:^ 
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Grenville's  Act  for  seliling  GoDtroverted 
Elections  ;  that  Act  vhich  Juniua,  in  a  letter 
to  Wilkea,  expressed  his  approval  of,  and 
which  he  considered  was,  or  might  be  made, 
"  a  sufficient  guard  against  any  grosa  or  fla- 
grant offences  '  in  the  way  of  bribery,  {/itn. 
i.  286.) 

The  first  act  of  Lord  Lyttelloa,  in  the 
more  stirring  politics  of  the  period,  was  an 
attempt  to  induce  the  members  of  opposition 
to  concur  in  an  absolute  sabmission  to  Lord 
Chatham's  authority.  He  considered  nnion 
to  be  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the 
very  safety  of  the  country,  that  al!  minor 
differences  of  opinion  should  be  sunk  to  ob- 
tain it.  Under  the  date  of  May  17,  1774, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  Temple,  which 
we  place  by  the  side  of  the  last  letter  Junius 
wrote  to  Woodfall,  that  our  readers  may 
judge  whether  they  cannot  reco^ize  the 
same  tones  in  Junius,  who  maices  his  eiit  at 
one  wing  of  the  political  stage,  and  ia  Lyttel- 
ton,  who  enters  upon  it  at  another : — 


JmiDi  f «  Wooiriu- 


Thdhii  LTTmrax  M  Em 


"  Jm.  10,  ITTJ.  '■  Miy  IT  1714. 

"1  hmH  Mill  Ikt  licnikli       "  Mi  oui  L«D,— I  tutoli 
intm  ml  (or  r<>^  "i^  iriauil    Out  mlBau  a  UU  rmii  Lcird- 


M  lillT  u  inT  °r  itu  honiiil    ui. 


Bui  it  u  ait  alikt  viU   and    to  wunntbif  Lordihjp^i  ip- 

liM  I  btvi  of,  uid  J  ibLlI  Ml-    UM«  m  iki  oaloniei. 

njt  njcniM  to  bur  or  juBi       "1  hiTt  tin  ijlaMnn  to  m- 

"  ft  Ton  bun  Mnj  Uiinf  10    eomnionu  opon  ihiit  pirt  of 
addnu,  mi  gi"  mt  >  lunt.''—  ftii  >i  piHoni  »ll  p>Ji«  teml 


upon  thiith*i,d.    Tho  poUiict 


pntupi  il  *il]  ba  A>  Mu  lU  «/ 
awalanijig,  and  llimfart  of 
tMPimg,  tUi  utitmtk  roiH- 
"»."— C*al.  Cor. ,  IT.  JU-MS. 


From  this  letter  of  Lord  Lyttelton  it  is 
mgamtionable  that  one  of  tbe  fint  uta  of  ' 
't  paMk  life  mu  to  eadearor  to  praoote 
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that  nnion  among  public  men,  the  want  of 
which  was  so  bitterly  lamented  by  Jnniaa 
in  the  last  tines  he  ever  wrote  to  WoodfalL 
The  "  vile  and  contemptible  "  state  of  polili- 
cal  affairs  makes  Junius,  in  Janoaiy,  1778, 
feel  for  the  honor  of  bis  country.  Lord  Ly^ 
telton,  in  May,  1774,  reJMCU  >t  the  French 
Ktne'a  death,  as  it  may  be  "the  means  of 
awakening  and  saving  this  miserable  coun- 
try." This  last  expresuon,  and  the  contemp- 
tuous allusion  to  "  great  little  people,"  seem 
much  in  the  style  ot  Junius, 

There  is  one  other  sentiment  in  Lylt«Iton'i 
letter  too  remarkable  and  peculiar  to  be  oveT> 
looked — we  mean  the  opinion  advanced,  that 
the  "  Commonwealth  calls  loudly  for  a  dic- 
tator;" that  is,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  were  in  so  critical  a  condition, 
that  all  minor  differences  of  opinion  should 
be  sunk  out  of  regard  to  the  public  safety, 
and  that  one  man  should,  by  general  consent, 
be  intrusted  with  absolute  power.  Beferriif 
to  the  first  letter  Junius  addreaaed  to  the 
Public  Advertiser,  we  find  that  the  ides  of  ■ 
dictator  was  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  that 
he  applauded  the  wisdom  of  the  Roman 
practice,  (ii.  451.)  Sir  Philip  Francis  held 
a  directly  oppoaito  opinion ;  or  rather,  not 
having  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  idn 
of  a  dictator  implied  in  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, be  opposed  it  as  a  novelty  unknown 
to  our  government.  The  soundest  poliliciaos 
will,  we  believe,  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
Junius  snd  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  acknowledge 
the  wisdom,  in  every  form  of  free  govern- 
ment, of  intrusUng  one  man  with  absolute 
power  in  times  of  great  public  peril.  Prac- 
tically, this  principle  has  often  been  acted  on 
in  England  ;  and  could  Lord  Lyttelton  have 
succeeded  in  his  scheme  of  giving  a  dictator- 
like power  to  Chatham  in  1774,  the  humil- 
iating misfortunes  of  England  for  the  six 
years  following  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  averted. 

Finding  there  was  little  probablity  of 
effecting  such  a  change  in  the  administration 
as  he  desired,  Lord  Lyttelton  gave  a  qnati- 
fied  support  to  its  measures  for  suppresui^^ 
American  revolt.  This  question,  daily  in- 
creasing in  magnitude,  threw  all  others  into 
the  shade ;  and  he  perceived  that  he  must 
either  side  with  the  opposition  in  denymg 
the  right  of  the  supreme  legislature  to  tax 
the  colonies,  and  in  applauding  their  resist- 
ance, or  approve  the  general  policy  of  the 
government  in  employing  coercive  meamras 
to  reduce  the  inAirgents  to  aubmistioiL 
Junius  himself  tells  us  what  At*  clu^eB 
would  hare  been  ia  Loni  Lyttdtoa'a  po«- 
fejft". — 
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'*We  find  ourselves  at  last  reduced  to  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  either  making  war  upon 
oar  colonies  or  of  safiering  them  to  erect  them- 
selves into  independent  states.  It  is  not  that  I 
hesitate  now  upon  the  choice  toe  are  to  make. 

Everything  must  be  hazarded.*^ — Jun,  iii.  73. 
I 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  acting  on 
this  opinion,  Lyttelton  found  himself  in  alli- 
ance with  Lord  North  and  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  in  opposition  to  Lords  Chatham  and 
Camden.  It  is  observable  that  this  was  the 
policy  adopted  by  nearly  every  member  of 
that  Grenville  connection  to  which  Junius 
was  attached.  In  Mr.  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Chatham  there  is  a  passage  indicating  the 
line  which  George  Grenville  himself  would 
have  taken  had  he  lived : — 

**  Before  this  subject  [the  Middlesex  election] 
had  ceased  to  occupy  the  public  mind,  George 
Grenville  died.  His  party  rapidly  melted  away, 
and  in  a  short  time  most  of  his  adherents  appeared 
on  the  ministerial  benches.  Had  George  Gren- 
ville lived  many  months  longer,  the  friendly  ties 
which,  after  years  of  estrangement  and  hostility, 
had  been  renewed  between  him  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a 
second  time  violently  dissolved.  For  now  the 
quarrel  between  England  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  took  a  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect." 

Were  we  then  to  construct  a  life  of  Junius, 
and  to  place  him  in  the  House  of  Peers,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  seat  him,  as  an  ad- 
herent of  George  Grenville,  on  the  ministe- 
rial benches  with  the  other  remnants  of  the 
purty. 

To  Chatham  Lyttelton   opposed  himself 
with  deference  but  firmness,  always  speak- 
ing of  him  as  deservedly  crowned  with  im- 
mortal laurels,  as  having  rescued  the  coun- 
try, when  nearly  reduced   to   desperation, 
from  impending  ruin,  and  as  distinguished 
for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  no  less  than 
for  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  his  inten- 
tions.    But  to  Camden  and  the  other  leaders 
of  opposition  he  showed  neither  respect  nor 
mercy.    He  assailed  them,  as  Junius  had 
assailed   them   previously,  in  tones  of  the 
bitterest  invective  and  fiercest  indignation, 
accusing  them  of  being  actuated  by  the  most 
factious  and  even  the  most  traitorous  mo- 
tives, and  threatening  them  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  House  for  the  support  they 
give  to  the   rebellious    Americans.      The 
pposition  frequently  rose  against  his  taunts 
and  reproaches,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Chatham,  they  had  no  speaker  they 
could  set  against  him ;  and  in  eloqnence,  in 
power,  and  even  in  knowledge,  he ' ''^^~ 
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came  off  victorious  in  these  animated  con- 
tests. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  February 
7,  1775,  Lord  Camden  asserted  that  the 
Americans  were  not  in  revolt,  and  argued 
that  their  acts  were  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  constructive  treason.  Lord  Lyttelton,  m 
an  indignant  reply,  made  some  sarcastic 
allusions  to  the  professional  arts  of  his  op- 
ponent. The  Parliamentary  Report  states : — 

"  He  was  severe  on  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
who  spoke  so  fully  on  the  dangerous  conse* 
quences  of  constructive  treason.  He  asserted 
that  those  little  evasions  and  distinctions  were  the 
effects  of  profeseitmal  subtlety  and  low  cunning ; 
it  was  absurd  to  the  last  decree  to  enter  into  such 
flimsy  observations  on  this  or  that  particular 
phrase  or  word,  and  thence  draw  deductions 
equally  puerile  and  inconclusive  that  the  colonies 
were  not  in  rebellion.  For  his  part,  he  should 
not  abide  by  such  far-fetched  interpretations ;  he 
would  be  guided  by  common  sense,  and  only  con- 
sult the  papers  on  the  table  to  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion that  America  was  in  rebellion." — Pari.  Deb., 
Feb.  7, 1T75. 

It  is  added  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
'*  animadverted  in  severe  terms  on  Lord 
Lyttelton  for  his  attack  on  Lord  Camden," 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Manchester  ''  spoke 
with  great  energy  on  the  indecent  and  un- 
precedented attack  made  by  Lord  Lyttelton 
on  all  those  who  happened  to  differ  with 
him."  In  a  subsequent  debate,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Camden  to  repeal  the  Quebec  Gov- 
ernment Bill,  Lyttelton  attacked  him  yet 
more  vehemently : — 


'*  The  noble  and  learned  lord  has  not  confined 
his  opposition  to  the  general  principles  and  policy 
of  this  Act*  He  has,  with  the  designing  subtlety 
ff  a  latDyer,  attacked  the  law  part  of  this  Bill. 
.  .  .  .  My  Lords,  he  would  do  anything  to 
answer  his  purpose — to  increase  the  storm — to 
perplex,  to  distress  Administration.  Animated  by 
tliose  views,  1  am  not  surprised  that  he  hates  the 
nobility  of  every  country  ;  they  stand  in  his  way. 
He  would  rub  them  out  of  his  system  of  govern- 
ment. He  has  told  you  that  it  is  the  noblesse  and 
the  priests  of  Canada  only  that  are  benefited  by 
this  Bill ;  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  province 
if  both  prelates  and  nobility  were  whipped  out  of 
it.  These  are  bis  Lordship's  sentiments — repub- 
lican sentiments,  my  Lords,  which  might  nave 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  factious  burgher  of 
Geneva,  but  which  are  foreign  from  the  genius  of 
the  British  constitution." — Pari  Deb.,  May  17, 
1775. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  again  protested 
agniinst the  violence  of  LYttAlVnO^VK&s^gaM^. 
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heard  difference  of  opiDion  imputed  as  a 
crime,  or  branded  with  an  indecent  and  ill- 
founded  epithet."  But  while  uniformly  as- 
serting the  supremacy  of  the  British  Legis- 
lature over  the  colonies,  and  denouncing  the 
Americans  for  their  daring  resistance,  Lord 
Lyttelton  strongly  censured  the  ministry  for 
the  inefficiency  of  their  measures  to  sup- 
press the  revolt,  and  condemned  them  for 
"  the  miserably  disgraceful  state  of  General 
Gage's  army.  In  the  debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress, October  26,  1775,  he  gave  stronger 
evidence  of  his  distrust  of  the  Government. 
Grafton,  dissatisfied  with  his  colleagues  for 
not  adopting  more  conciliatory  measures 
towards  America,  had  just  resigned  his  office 
of  Privy  Seal,  and  on  this,  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  proposed  that  all  measures  re- 
lating to  America,  which  had  been  passed 
since  1763,  should  be  repealed  as  a  ground- 
work of  reconciliation.  Chatham  was  absent 
through  illness,  and  Sandwich,  in  his  absence, 
had  the  bad  taste  to  ridicule  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  person  and  principles.  Lyttel- 
ton, with  "generous  rage,"  repelled  this 
attack  :— 

"  That  great  man  was  the  ornamont  of  his 
country,  and  the  deiiffht  and  adaiiration  of  every 
raan  of  every  party  who  wished  well  to  it.  Though 
a  yonng  man,  he  remembered  when  his  country 
was  pretty  much  in  such  a  predicament  as  at 
present ;  he  remembered,  too,  that  that  steady  and 
able  politician  rescued  it  from  the  brink  of  de- 
struction ;  and  be  was  now  fully  convinced  its  sal- 
vation, nay,  indeed  its  existence,  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained and  preserved  by  the  same  means." 

In  this  passage,  can  we  not  recognize  the 
same  mind  which  declared  its  conviction 
'*  that  if  this  country  can  be  saved,  it  must 
be  saved  by  Lord  Chatham's  spirit,  by  Lord 
Chatham's  abilities  ?" — Juniua  in  Chat.  Cor. 

iii.  305. 

From  the  defence  of  Chatham,  Lyttelton 
turned  fiercely  on  the  ministry,  declaring 
that  '*  they  had  totally  failed  in  their  prom- 
ises and  information,  and  that  they  were 
no  longer  to  be  trusted  or  supported  with 
safety.''  He  said  he  would  no  longer  be  a 
party  to  their  misconduct,  and  that  he  must 
concur  with  the  noble  Duke  that  all  the  acts 
passed  since  the  year  1763  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  Opposition  must  have  been  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  such  a  powerful  ally  ; — 
for  Lyttelton  at  this  time  had  not  only 
talents  but  reputation.  Hitherto  his  politi- 
co/ career  bad  been  untarnished ;  he  had 
JieU  but  one  laogitage,  and  the  very  t«W 


mence  with  which  he  expressed  himself  was 
an  evidence  of  his  sincenty.  His  tone  in  the 
senate  had  been  pure,  moral,  and  high-prin- 
cipled. Even  his  opponents  acknowledged 
the  harmony  of  his  periods,  the  force  of  bis 
declamations,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  argu- 
ments. The  ministers  who  had  felt  the  ben- 
efit of  his  advocacy  justly  dreaded  his  attack. 
Tempting  overtures  were  made  to  him ;  and 
early  in  November,  1776 — but  a  few  days 
after  his  assault  on  the  Government — ^he  was 
called  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  appointed 
Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  beyond  Trent,  an  hon- 
orable and  lucrative  but  sinecure  office.  It 
is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  join  the  ministers  on  these  ternots. 
His  own  explanation,  delivered  with  his  usual 
elegance,  was,  that  while  he  remained  in 
ignorance  of  their  designs,  and  supposed 
them  to, be  without  any  settled  scheme  of 
policy  and  plan  of  action,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  opposed  them ;  but  that  his  Majesty's 
servants  having  been  pleased  to  repose  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  to  give  him  the  informa- 
tion he  required  for  the  direction  of  his  future 
conduct,  he  had  become  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  which  dictated  their  measures,  and 
of  the  resources  which  had  been  prepared  to 
firmly  carry  them  out.  This  explanation 
served  as  an  answer  for  the  nonce  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency — but  it  deceived  no 
one.  The  patriot  in  general  estimation  sank 
into  a  pensioned  placeman,  and  though,  after 
the  change,  his  eloquence  assumed  a  yet 
haughtier  and  more  commanding  cast,  it  lost 
nearly  all  its  eflFect  from  the  bench  whence  it 
was  delivered. 

We  have  seen  that  Junius  did  not  disclaim 
"views  to  future  honors  and  advantage," 
both  which  the  new  Privy  Councillor  and 
Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  might  boast  that  be 
had  attained.  Patriotism,  unless  in  the  very 
highest  and  purest  minds — minds  which 
abhor  the  idea  of  trading  in  politics — is  a 
volatile  and  evanescent  passion,  which  com- 
monly evaporates  in  the  rays  of  Government 
sunshine.  Not  the  love  of  country,  but  feel- 
ings of  personal  resentment  and  mortified 
ambition,  first  brought  Junius  before  the 
public ;  and  we  certainly  ought  not  to  feel 
more  surprise  should  we  find  him  settling 
into  a  '*  golden  sinecurist,"  than  at  seeing 
John  Wilkes  complacently  terminate  his  bust- 
ling career  as  the  complimentary  chamber- 
lain of  the  city  of  London,  or  on  discovering 
that  Mirabeau  died  a  pensionary  of  the 
throne  he  had  so  largely  contributed  to  over- 
throw. 

T\i«  tot  dahile  after  Lytielton's  aooepl- 
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aDce  of  ofHce  lumed  on  tlie  evidence  given  ' 
by  ilr.  Penn,  in  support  of  a  petition — "  the 
Olive-branch" — from  the  American  Con- 
gress. The  Duke  of  lUchmond  moved  that 
the  petition  afforded  grounds  for  conciliation, 
snd  made  an  ironical  allueion  to  the  "noble 
Lord  in  red,"  as  being  now  probably  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Cabinet.  Lyttelton  in  reply 
haughtily  maintained  the  perfect  consistency 
of  his  conduct.  "  He  was  always  of  opinion, 
and  should  ever  continue  bo,  that  it  was  re- 
bellion in  any  part  of  the  British  empire  to 
resist  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  this 
country  ;"  and  in  supporting  that  principle, 
"  the  ministers  had  acted  with  perfect  wis- 
dom, and  on  tlie  soundest  principles  of  the 
constitution."  Then  from  defence,  which  he 
seemed  to  disdain,  he  hastened  to  attack  his 
opponents  with  his  usual  fervor  : — "  He 
could  not  attribute  the  opposition  given  to 
tbe  supreme  power  of  the  State  by  several 
noble  lords,  to  anything  but  a  professed  de- 
ugn  to  surrender  the  rights  of  the  British 
Piirliament  and  transfer  them  to  America." 
H«  questioned  the  evidence  given  by  Penn, 
on  the  authority  of  reports  transmitted .  to 
bim  by  a  most  respectable  and  extensive 
landowner  in  that  country,  and,  with  pas- 
sionate energy,  related  some  instances  of^the 
violence  and  animosity  of  the  insurgents: — 

"  What,"  lie  a^hed,  "was  the  purport  of  this 
day's  moiion,  but  that  the  acta  of  rhe  Partiament 
of  Great  Britain,  iie  repeated  addresses  to  the 
throne,  liia  Majeaty'a  own  most  solemn  doclani- 
tions,  were  to  be  superseded  in  order  to  miVe 
way  to  the  communda,  not  addresses,  of  the  re- 
bellioua  Americans  T  Those  audacious  rcbelx 
who  came  and  endeavored  to  impose  on  hii^ 
Majeaty  with  iosidious,  trailorouH,  fal<e  expres- 
■ions  of  loyalty  to  him,  and  of  obedience  to  the 
British  Parliament,  while  they  in  the  same 
breath  appeal  to  Iht  penple  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  abtite  the  Pa  rli  a  men  t,  invite  their  fellow- 
iUbjecta  to  make  a  common  cause  of  it,  and  thus 
Uonccendeavnr  to  involve  every  part  of  this  great 
empire  in  one  general  scene  of  rebellion  end 
bloodshed,  in  order  lo  resist  that  very  Parliament 
for  which  they  pretend  to  profess  auch  perfect 
cdtedience  andsubmisaion.  Are  theec  the  men 
jfon  would  treat  with  7  Is  this  the  cause  the 
pretended  frionds  of  tliis  country  would  endeavor 
lo  defend,  or  would  you,  by  agreeing  with  this 
motion,  relinquiiih  your  dominion  over  those  worst 
of  rebels,  and  lAmely  submit  lo  transfer  tbe  seat 
of  empire  from  Great  Britain  lo  America  7" — 
Pari.  Deb.,  ft'or-  10,  1775. 

When  Lyttelton  sat  down,  the  Duke  of 
Uanchester  warmly  remonstrated  against 
"  tbe  Indecent  and  unparliamentary  liber- 
tiM"  h«  had  taken  iritb  tbe  pent  who 
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differed  from  bim,  and  maintained  that  they 
deserved  the  marked  displeasure  of  tbe 
House.  "  He  would  venture  lo  assert  that 
his  conduct  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 
would  not  shortly  be  forgotten."  Sandwich 
(severely  censured  by  Lyttelton  in  the  pre- 
vions  session,  and  subsequently  arraignea  by 
him  for  bis  mfll-udministration  of  the  Ad- 
miralty) on  this  occasion  supported  him.  He 
said  that  he  was  the  peer  who  bad  sat  longest 
in  that  House,  and  that  he  could  affirm  that 
Lord  Lyttelton  bad  been  perfectly  in  order. 
He  added  :— 

"  I  think  that  so  far  from  reprehension,  the 
noble  Lord  deserves  commendation  and  thanks  fur 
BO  ablj  defending  and  asncrling  the  rights  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  tbe  supreme  legislative 
authority  of  ihe  molhflr  country.  I  tliink  I  never 
before  heard  such  a  speech  delivered  by  anybody, 
and  I  am  proud  to  testify  my  perfect  approbatJon, 
by  affirming  li  iraj  the  jiiust  ever  dclivertd  ufi/lin 
lieis  icatls."—lbid- 

This  praise  might  be  eiaggemted,  but  con- 
sidering the  tribute  paid  lo  Lord  LytlelUxi, 
both  by  friends  and  foes,  it  is  not  permitted 
us  to  doubt  that  be  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
manding orators  of  hia  day. 

As  an  ally  of  Administration  be  kept  it* 
opponents  in  check  by  his  vigorous  defence 
of  its.  measures ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
seems  to  have  lamented  that  it  had  not 
greater  decision  in  its  counsels,  and  did  not 
pursue  a  more  energetic  course  of  action. 
He  warned  tbe  House  of  the  hostile  prepa- 
rations of  France,  before  that  country  ven- 
tured to  announce  its  alliance  with  America 
— for  no  movement  either  at  home  or  abroad 
escaped  his  vigilance.  Up  to  the  death  of 
Chatham,  he  constantly  looked  towards  him 
as  the  only  man  capable  of  preserving  the 
empire  from  its  dangers,  and  of  bringing  the 
war  to  a  glorious  conclusion.  No  one  more 
deplored  tbe  loss  of  that  great  man.  When 
the  bill  for  securing  an  annuity  to  his  heirs 
came  before  the  House,  Lord  Lyttelton  was 
one  of  its  warmest  and  most  eloquent  advo- 
cates. In  answer  to  the  objections  urged  to 
it  by  some  lords  on  the  ministerial  bench, 
(every  one  must  reg"'t  that  Lord  Mansfield 
was  amongst  the  nuraeer,)  be  exclaimed  in 
a  burst  of  indignation : — 

"  Good  Ood  !  waa  this  conntij  so  deapeiatelr 
redeced,  bo  totally  lost  to  its  ancient  spirit,  that  it 
waa  no  longer  capable  of  rewarding  the  services 
of  its  beat  BubjectaT  Were  themiiida<it  W&%h^ 
depraved,  thrt  Itei  ii«»  tcmA.'^  Va  wsrf.w»  *i«l 
tmbbM  «t  patfOBt  Ut  vuewtc]  t£  vy»V^»  ^ 
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lamiif,  the  father  of  which  had  realored  the  am* 
pire  from  the  onnaC  abject  and  wretched  condition 
to  the  moflt  exalted  honor  and  glory  ?  Let  noble 
Xiorfs  turn  to  the  history  of  Greece — let  them 
recollect  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  respectiop 
Aristidee.  VVaa  the  British  empire  leas  grateful 
than  Athene  T  or  was  slie  lesa  capable  of  doing 
joBtice  to  merit  ihnn  that  petty  state  !" — Pari 
Deb.,  May  13,1778. 

Id  the  jear  1770  ibe  eituaLion  of  England 
nas  critical  in  the  extreme.  Disaster  had 
almost  unirornaly  followed  our  arms  in  Amer- 
ica. Ooveroment  had  abandoned  all  hope  of 
conquering  that  country  ;  and  the  only  con- 
sideration waH,  ho\r  to  escape  from  the 
contest  with  least  loss  of  honor.  France, 
after  long  cheating  our  ministers  with  pro- 
testations of  friendship,  bad  at  last,  and  in 
insulting  terras,  proclaimed  her  hostility. 
Sagacious  men  predicted  that  Spain  would 
soon  follow  her  example,  and  in  a  few  months 
their  augury  was  justified.  The  navy  was 
unequal  to  the  emergency.  Keppel  sought 
shelter  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  later,  when  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  united,  they 
triumphantly  occupied  the  Channel,  appeared 
in  strength  before  Plymouth,  and  captured  a 
line  of  tattle  ship  in  view  of  our  shore.  In 
the  West  Indies  the  French  took  St.  Vincent 
and  Granada,  and  in  the  Ettst  possessed  them- 
aelvQs  of  Senegal,  thus  threatening  oar  do- 
minion and  commerce  tn  both  hemispheres. 
Ireland,  hoping  to  find  her  "  oppt>rtunity  in 
Elngland's  distress,"  assumed  a  threatening 
attitude.  Associations  of  armed  volunteers 
spread  themselves  over  her  provinces ;  and 
her  popular  leaders,  when  tbey  alluded  to 
England,  spoke  menace  and  defiance, 

Lyttelton's  dissatisfaction  with  the  minis- 
try deepened  as  the  political  horizon  grew 
darker.  When  Lord  Bristol  moved  for  the 
dismissal  of  Sandwich,  on  the  ground  of  bis 
neglect  of  the  fleet,  Lytlelton,  in  a  speech  of 
great  length  and  eittraordinary  power,  sup- 
ported the  charge  so  far  as  to  suggest  thnt 
a  committee  of  inquiry  should  be  appointed. 
He  accused  Sandwich  of  having  amused  the 
country  with  false  statements  of  tha  strength 
of  the  navy.  "  Mutilated  accounts  from 
office,"  he  said,  "  were  always  dangerous.  In 
the  case  alluded  to,  the  deception  waa  a  two- 
edged  sword  ;  it  cut  both  ways  ;  it  wounded 
both  friends  and  foes ;  but  the  point  of  it  was 
tnmed  against  the  breasts  of  the  people." 
The  whole  period  of  the  American  war  had 
been  "  one  black  era,  pregnant  with  the  most 
dire  mbchief,  the  most  cruel  fortune,  the 
iHttergat  aUamitJea,  th«  moat  inexpiable  evils 
mt  tbia  00011(17  ^^B'  endored— «nd  «o  \l 
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would  be  marked  by  the  latest  posterity." 
Worst  of  all— 

"  A  general  lethargy  prevailed ;  the  people  came 
dawn  to  the  bar  of  tlieir  lorddhips'  house  gaping 
for  intelligence,  listening  with  a  greedy  ear  to 
Their  debates,  each  day  hearing,  with  nnraoved 
muscles,  a  recapitnlation  of  their  own  wretched- 
ness ;  and  went  away  with  perfect  composnre, 
lite  men  who  left  the  theatre,  after  seeing  a 
imgedy  in  the  incidents  of  which  they  had  not  the 
smallest  concern.  If  the  people  of  England  did 
not  soon  rouse  themselves,  they  would  bo  put  to 
death  in  their  ateep."— April  23,  1T7,9. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  next  session,  (Nov. 
25,  1779.)  Lyttelton  went  openly  into  oppo- 
sition. His  speech  on  this  occasion  waa  die 
Snest  and  loftiest  of  his  efforts.  He  began 
by  denouncing  the  weakness  and  indecision 
of  the  Cabinet ; — 

"  Their  conduct  was  ^  chamelion-lihe  that  no 
man  could  Sx  upon  its  colors.  Fatal  experience 
liad  ahnivn  the  futility  of  their  late  policy.  Amer- 
ica stared  them  in  the  te.ce  ;  it  showed  the  folly  of 
[ninistersin  a  niBli,aridiculoiis,  an  extravagant.a 
mad  war,  In  which  it  was  evident  success  wu 
imaltainable,  and  which,  inxlead  of  being  governed 
by  a  wiee,  regular,  and  well-digested  plan,  was 
merely  a  chain  of  oxpedienta,  a  repetition  af  in- 
stancea  of  governing  by  dividing — of  that  wretch- 
ed, that  abominable  policy,  the  dicide  el  imptrtt." 

He  next  entered  at  length  on  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  describing  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  armed  volunteers, and  their  determinaUon 
to  obtain  justice  from  England,  or  to  throw 
off  her  yoke.  In  allusion  to  what  had  been 
said  of  the  necessity  of  trefti  efforts,  he  drew 
A  picture  in  the  darkest  shades  of  Junius : — 

"Necessity  had  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
from  a  rich,  a  flouriabiog,  a  commercial  people, 
we  wore  of  a  sudden  changed  to  a  disgraced,! 
ruined,  a  bankrupt  nation ;  a  circumstance  which 
he  impaled  solely  to  the  irreeolute,  the  weak  and 
ihe  puailtaninious  conduct  of  administration.  Id 
limes  like  the  present,  wisdom  and  vigor  ought  lo 
be  the  leading  characleristica  of  government ;  r  ' 


well  IhosQ  of  England  as  of  Ireland,  expected  a 
decisive  administration,  not  an  administration  of 
Jobs  and  jugglers.  They  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  changing  the  balls, and  putting  out  this  man 
merely  to  take  in  that." 

Protesting  his  sincerity,  in  the  gravest 
language,  he  repeated  that  his  sole  object 
was  to  preserve  bis  country.  "  It  was  trae 
he  held  a  place,  but,  perhaps,  he  thould  not 
hold  U  loBff."  Observing  how  this  dedua- 
\^ti»vituT«u>nfAbTsomeoa  the  miiutterial 
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"  Tbe  noUe  lords  f  mile  at  what  I  eay ;  let  them 
tnrn  their  eyes  od  their  own  puaillanimily,  their 
own  weak,  ill-judged,  and  wretcbed  meoaurea,  and 
then  let  them  deckrc  in  their  cooscieucea  which 


openly  and  unreservedly  speaking  my  n 
menta  in  Psrliament,  without  regard  to  any  per- 
sonal coniiideraiiona  whatever,  excepting  only  my 
kilUBtion  as  en  Englisbman ;  my  duty  ae  a  lord  or 
Parliament ;  my  duly  to  my  King,  and  my  duty  to 
my  country — which  are,  Indeed,  with  me,  and 
which  ought  to  be  with  your  lordships,  above  all 
CODside rations ;  or  thpir  consenting,  in  a  moment 
of  diSieuliy  and  dungcr  like  the  present,  to  pocket 
the  wages  of  proi^titulion,  and  either  to  tit  in  sullen 
silence,  or,  wnat  in  my  idea  is  still  more  criminal, 
to  rise  and  palliate  the  dingraceful  and  calamitoua 
ntate  o(  the  Dritiah  Empire;  endeavoring,  with 
art  and  collusinn,  (o  avert  the  eves  of  the  nation 
from  the  threatening  cloud  now  nanging  over  our 
heads,  and  so  near  lo  bursting  that  it  beliooves  us 
to  prepare  how  to  meet  the  coming  storm." 

The  report  extends  to  great  length  in  the 
Parliamentary  Debates,  and  yet  it  id  evident 
that  only  an  abiiclgEuent  liod  been  attempted, 
as  towards  the  coaclusion  we  read,  thnt  "  bis 
lordship  adverted  to  every  topic  that  had  the 
leiut  reference  to  the  present  situation  of 
affairs."  This  effort  seems  to  have  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  house.  Lord 
Shelburne  oomplimented  the  speaker  on  his 
distinguished  abililtes,  and  declared  that  his 
exposition  of  the  state  of  Ireland  had  done 
him  great  honor.  Tbe  Annual  Register,  some 
time  afterwards,  recalled  "  the  exceeding 
teverity  of  centure  and  bitternesi  of  language 
which  marked  Lord  Lyttelton's  exposure  and 
condemnatioQ  of  the  conduct  of  tbe  minis- 
ters." Tbe  compositions  of  Junius  certainly 
present  no  finer  examples  of  ardent  invective 
than  are  lo  be  found  in  this  philippic. 

It  is  remarkable  besides  as  the  last  speech 
Lord  Lyttelton  ever  delivered ;  and  those 
words,  that  "  perhaps  he  might  not  keep  hU 
place  long,"  which  provoked  h  jeer  from  the 
ministerial  benches,  assume  a  lowering  and 
unister  significance  when  read  by  the  light 
of  subsequent  events.  It  is  certain  thai,  on 
the  morning  of  that  very  day.  Lord  Lyltel- 
lon  bad  relaied,  not  to  one  person  only,  bat 
to  ftveral,  and  all  of  them  people  of  credit, 
tbe  particulars  of  a  strange  vision  which  he 
said  had  appeared  to  him  the  preceding 
Dight.  The  various  accounts  transmitted  to 
us  of  this  ominous  visilation  all  concur  in 
stating  that,  in  the  night  of  Wednesday, 
November  24,  1779,  JUord  Lyttelton  was 
distinctly  warned  that  his  dealb  would  (ftk« 


place  within  three  days  from  that  date.  He 
mentioned  the  prediction — somewhat  osten- 
tatiously OS  we  think — to  his  friends,  but  did 
not  suffer  it  in  the  slightest  degree  to  infla- 
ence  bis  conduct.  His  speech  of  the  25th 
shows  that  hit  commanding  intellect  was  im< 
clouded — never  bad  It  shone  in  fuller  splen- 
dor. On  the  26th  he  repaired  to  Pitt  EMaoe, 
his  villa  at  Bpsom,  and  there  be  remained 
tbe  day  after  with  a  party  of  friends,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Fortescue,  Ad- 
miral Wolaeley,  Mrs.  Flood,  (wife  of  the  cele- 
brated Irish  orator,)  and  the  Misses  Amphlett. 
Throughout  Saturday  evening  he  appeared 
in  high  spirits,  but  he  look  especial  care  to 
keep  the  ghostly  warning  in  the  mind  of  his 
guests,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  poau- 
bility  of  its  fulfilment.  At  ten  o'clock,  tak- 
ing out  his  watch,  he  named  tbe  hour,  and 
added,  "  Should  1  live  two  hours  longer,  I 
shall  jockey  the  ghoaL."  With  this  Impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  it  would  have  seemed  more 
natural  for  him  to  have  waited  tbe  evfnt  with 
his  gay  company.  He  retired,  however,  to 
his  bed-chamber  shortly  before  midnight,  at- 
tended by  bis  volet,  who,  according  lo  the 
most  credible  report,  handed  him  a  prepara- 
tion of  rhubarb  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking. 
He  sent  the  man  away  to  bring  him  a  spoon  : 
on  bis  return,  Lord  Lyttelton  was  on  tbe 
point  of  dissolution.  His  death  was  almost 
instantaneous  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
in  popular  opinion,  it  became  connect^  with 
the  warning  be  had  himself  taken  so  much 
pains  to  publish.  We  do  not  find  that  there 
was  any  examination  of  tbe  body  :  according 
to  one  of  tbe  papers,  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  cause  of  death  was  disease  of  tbe  heart. 
But  when  death  results  from  any  such  affec- 
tion, it  is,  we  believe,  so  instantaneous,  peace- 
ful, and  even  imperceptible,  that  the  patient 
seems  only  to  fall  into  n  quiet  slumber,,  while 
in  Lyttelton's  case  a  brief  "  convulsion  "  is 
distinctly  mentioned.  His  family  mnintainai 
a  guarded  and,  perhaps,  judicioue  silanee  on 
tbe  subject ;  the  warning  and  its  accomplish- 
ment were  received  ns  one  of  the  best  authen- 
ticated ghost-stories  on  record  ;  and  as  jearfe 
rolled  on,  Thomas,  secoad  liord  Lyttelton, 
was  chiefiy  remembered-  for  the  profligacy 
of  bis  life,  and  for  the  suparcatural  summons 
which  had  called  him  to  so.  untimely  tomb,* 


•caodalon*  character;  butolhera.  of  a  diSerentkmd, 
gflve   a  iBTorablt  impresaion  of  hia  good  nature. 
When  bis  aift«r,  I^dy  Valeutia,  asked  him  tostsnd 
BpoDsOT  for  bar  liltl*  £ii\,h«  oam^^^a^  wi  <:;neiii>as& 
tWtbeiu)i^^tft^'i»Ia&'>.'itexiH)iA.  '^H'Safk^ 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  howerer,  in  his  Letters  on 
BemoDoli^y  and  Witchcraft,  sUtea  that — 

"  Ur  lale  it  has  bepn  said  and  publittutl,  that 
the  unfortunate  nobleman  had  previously  deter- 
mined to  take  prason,  and  of  course  had  it  in  liis 
own  power  to  ascertain  (he  execution  of  the  pre- 
diction. It  was,  no  doubt,  ^in^uiar,  that  a  man 
who  meditated  his  exit  from  the  world,  should 
have  chosen  to  play  soch  a  tricb  on  his  friends. 
Bot  it  is  still  more  credible  that  a  whimsical  man 
should  do  so  wild  a  thing-,  than  that  a  messenger 
should  be  sent  ftom  Uie  dead  to  lell  a  libertine  at 
what  precise  hour  he  should  expire." 

We  do  not  know  what  authority  Scott 
had  for  this  statement,  but  we  confesa  we 
think  that  it  discloses  the  truth.  With  his 
Treat  abilities,  Thomaa  Lyttelton  had  a  turn 
for  singularity  of  conduct,  which  excited  the 
amazement  of  his  friende.  If  he  had  deter- 
tnioed  on  suicide,  we  can  conceive,  from 
what  we  know  of  liia  character,  that  he 
might  have  invented  some  artifice  to  con- 
ceal his  design,  and  misht  feel  a  kind  of 
scornful  joy  in  anticipatrng-  the  success  of 
the  cheat  he  mcditnted.  "That  weariness 
of  life"  which  springs  from  a  consciousness 
of  talents  abused  ana  opportunities  lost,  and 
from  the  mental  prostration  consequent  on 
vicious  indolgence,  was  much  more  common 
in  that  day  than  our  own.  A  lon^  list 
migbt  be  made  out  of  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, ^fted  with  every  endowment  to  render 
life  desirable,  who  committed  suicide  merely 
to  shake  off  the  burden  of  existence,  or,  more 
probably,  to  escape  from  the  reproaches  of 
that  inward  monitor,  whose  voice  they  might 
neglect  but  could  not  stiflo.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Damer,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Milton,  who 
shot  himself  nt  the  Bedford  Arms,  Covent 
Garden,  in  1778,  called  forth  some  sombre 
reflections  from  Thomas  Lyttelion's  pen : — 


neysucble,"  and  then  preseDtad  the 
■DOther  with  lUOOf,  to  be  applied  to  its  use.  la  some 
of  the  biographical  noticea  which  appeared,  he  is  de- 
scribed u  B  kind  »oA  geoeroug  Undiord,  as  a  poDO- 
toal  peymuter.  and  as  ^eatlybeloved  by  those  who 
knew  him  most  inlimaiely.  By  hie  will  he  leTt 
lOOOf.  and  SOOl.  per  anaum  to  Mrs.  Dawson,  the 
lady  with  whom  he  had  beeo  longwt  connected,  and 
who  had,  it  is  aKerled,  ssorificed  her  fortune  as  well 
a*  her  honor  to  her  aSectioa  for  him.  To  Clara 
Haywood  he  bequeathed  £000^  and  100/.  per  an- 
nom.  The  bequests  to  various  members  of  his 
fitmily  were  extremely  muniScent.  His  eiecutora 
were  Lord  Weslcote,  Lord  Valeotia,  and  Ur.  Rob- 
erts. To  the  latter,  who  ieems  to  have  beeo  moeC 
in  hia  crmfideoce,  be  left  all  his  "  speeches,  letter^ 
verses,  and  writings,"  with  directions  that,  if  pub. 
liMhed,  iCahould  be  for  hia  sole  use  and  benefit, — a 

proof  that  bit  lordahjp  considered  his  composiiiona 

oftom^impnUkee. 


"  Poor  John  Damer  has  made  a  strange  est  i" 
a  Btrangs  manner.  We  were  at  Eton  and  in  Ital 
together,  and  at  subsequent  periods  in  habits  o 
friendly  connection.   Few  of  those  who  knew  him 


eient  than  mi/ie^.  . 
up  the  argument  in  favor  of  self-murder,  by  way 
of  supporting  an  opinion,  exercising  a  talent,  or 
convincing  a  foot ;  but  I  will  honestly  confess 
that  tlic  weakest  of  mv  anta^ouists  have  ever  got 
the  better  of  tne  on  tliis  sn^ect,  though  I  might 

not  publish  mf  conviction Despair,  as  it 

arises  from  very  different  and  opposite  cau!ieB,haa 


the  former  its  operations  acqnire  the  name  of 
madncsB,  under  the  latter  It  bears  the  tide  of  phi- 
losophy. Poor  John  Damer  was  nu  philosoptier, 
and  yd  he  )>ecm3  to  have  taken  liis  leap  in  the 
dark  with  the  marks  both  of  an  epicurean  and  a 
stoic.  He  acted  his  part  with  cno1ne«p,  and  Eouvht 
his  preparation  in  the  mirlh  of  a  brothel." — jjyt. 

We  may  hence  conclude  that  the  idea  of 
suicide  had  often  obtruded  itself  on  Lyt* 
telton's  mind,  and  though  it  is  true  he  might  * 
have  fiirliGcd  himself  by  reason  against  it, 
yet  we  know  how  little  the  conclusions  of 
reason  are  to  be  rctied  on,  partlculiirly  in  a 
character  so  open  to  temptation  as  that  of 
Lyttelton,  when  despair,  "  in  its  mood  of 
either  rage,  gloom,  or  indifference,"  seises  on 
a  sick  and  depraved  imagination.  His  con- 
stitution had  been  seriously  impaired  by  his 
excesses.  In  his  Letters  he  speaks  frequently 
of  the  gloomy  thoughts  and  fcnrful  forebod- 
ings which  made  him  shudder  as  they  came 
over  him,  (xlviii.,  lii.,)  and  he  also  alludes  to 
the  harassing  induence  of  physical  pnin  : — 

"  After  all,"  he  write*',  "(his  tenancy  of  life  is 
but  a  bad  one,  with  its  waste  end  ingrpiis  of  tor- 
turing diseases;  which,  not  content  wjlh  destroy- 
ing the  building,  maliciously  torture  the  possessor 
with   surh  pains  and   penalties  as  to  make  bini 


IK  uuiiuii]g,iEuijiciquaiy  lonu 

surh  pains  and   penalties  a 

oftentiinee  curse  1/ie  jujsfision." — jiaa. 

It  is  said  that  sborlly  before  bis  decease 
he  was  tormented  with  dreams  of  a  most 
distressing  char^ioter.  The  Public  Adver- 
tiser states  that  on  one  occasion  when  be 
came  down  to  breukfast  he  whs  observed  to 
be  unusually  depressed.  When  bantered 
by  the  company  who  were  staying  with 
him  on  his  sadness,  he  related  a  dream  be 
had  had  tlie  night  before.  "  I  dreamt,"  said 
be,  "  that  I  was  de.id,  and  was  hurried  away 
into  the  infernal  regions,  which  appeared  as 
a  large  dark  room,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
seated  Mrs.  Brownngg,  w:ho  told  me  it  was 
B>f\ioinlQd  for  her  to  pour  red-hot  ballets 
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down  my  throat  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
resistance  I  endeavored  to  make  to  her 
awakened  me ;  but  the  agitation  of  my 
mind  when  I  awoke  is  not  to  be  described, 
nor  can  I  get  the  better  of  it."  These 
"  thick-coming  fancies"  are  the  more  remark- 
able, as  they  have  been  observed  to  be,  in 
very  numerous  cases,  the  prelude  to  self- 
destruction,  most  likely  from  the  indication 
they  give  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  nervous 
system. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  had, 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  made  a 
final  settlement  of  his  worldly  affairs.  He 
added  four  codicils  to  his  will,  all  written 
with  his  own  hand.  The  style  of  the  first  is 
remarkable : — 

"  I,  Thomas  Lyttelton,  Baron  of  Frankley  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  considering  the  uncer- 
tainty of  hnman  life,  which  even  in  me  strongest 
hangs  but  by  a  slender  thread,  and  wishing  to 
make  ample  provision  for  Margaret  Amphlett, 
daughter  of  my  dear  friend  and  relative,  Mrs. 
Mary  Amphlett,  of  Clent,"  &c. 

He  proceeds  to  bequeath  5000/.  to  Margaret 
Amphlett,  and  2500/.  to  her  sister  Christian, 
in  addition  to  former  legacies ;  and  he  di- 
rects that  his  diamond  bow,  for  which  he 
had  given  "thirteen  hundred  and  seventy 
guineas,"  should  be  sold  by  auction,  and  the 
proceeds  be  divided  between  the  sisters. 
The  codicils  are  most  clear  and  precise  in 
all  their  provisions ;  and  from  the  number  of 
these  "  last  words,"  and  the  liberal  bequests 
to  several  different  persons — the  little  "  Ho- 
neysuckle "  gets  a  legacy  of  2000/. — it  would 
seem  that  Lord  Lyttelton  must  have  seri- 
ously revolved  in  his  mind  the  probability  of 
his  decease,  and  have  considerately  mentioned 
every  name  which  had  any  claim  on  his  re- 
membrance.* 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  those  persons 
were  with  him  on  the  night  of  his  death  for 
whom  he  had  manifested  the  warmest  re- 
gard— the  Misses  Amphlett — and  Mr.  For- 
tescue,  to  whom  also  he  left  a  considerable 


*  These  codicils  are  written  in  a  large,  careless, 
and  irregular  band.  At  first  sight  it  does  not  ap- 
pear like  the  hand  of  Junius  ;  but  on  a  careful  in- 
spection many  points  of  resemblance  are  discerned, 
and  of  exactly  such  a  nature  as  we  might  expect  to 
find  between  the  natural  and  the  disguised  hand  of 
the  same  person. 


legacy.  Their  presence  might  have  been 
accidental ;  but,  on  the  supposition  of  pre- 
meditated suicide,  he  might  naturally  have 
wished  to  spend  his  last  evening  on  earth  in 
the  society  of  those  young  relations  whom 
he  regarded  with  the  kindliest  feelings. 

Young  as  Lord  Lyttelton  died,  he  had 
outlived  every  object  which  could  render  life 
desirable.  Though  married,  he  was  separa- 
ted from  his  wife,  and  was  without  hope  of 
offspring.  He  had  drank  so  deeply  of  the 
cup  of  pleasure  that  only  its  dregs  remained 
to  him;  his  profligacy  had  rendered  his 
name  infamous;  and  that  last  hope  with 
which  he  at  one  time  consoled  himself 
under  censure,  of  '*  making  the  world  smile 
on  his  political  career,"  faded  with  the  dis- 
asters of  the  ministry  to  whom  he  had  at- 
tached himself.  Great  as  his  abilities  con- 
fessedly were,  he  had  secured  no  following. 
Distrusted  by  all  parties,  his  genius  seemed 
to  shine  with  a  baleful  lustre,  and  to  keep 
those  most  in  fear  who  were  nearest  its  in- 
fluence. '*  The  loss  of  Lord  Lyttelton  is  not 
much  to  be  regretted,"  wrote  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  to  George  Selwyn — and  the  senti- 
ment was  probaoly  shared  by  the  whole 
ministerial  party.  When  he  separated  him- 
self from  the  Government,  he  stood  alone ; 
and  though  the  thought  may  be  fanciful,  we 
cannot  help  viewing  that  magnificent  effort 
in  which  he  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  state 
of  the  empire,  and  delivered  his  sentiments 
on  every  great  question  of  his  time,  as  his 
deliberate  bequest  to  the  country  he  was  re- 
solved to  quit  for  ever.  The  shadow  of  Fate 
was  upon  him,  and  gave  to  his  parting  ac- 
cents a  tone  of  severe  and  solemn  sincerity. 

Between  this  character  of  Thomas  Lyttel- 
ton, as  drawn  from  his  own  declarations 
and  the  events  of  his  life,  and  that  of  the 
mysterious,  impenetrable  Junius,  we  believe 
our  readers  will  readily  recognize  some  broad 
traits  of  likeness.  Their  sentiments  on  all 
great  public  questions  were  certainly  the 
same ;  their  genius  was  remarkably  similar 
in  the  direction  it  took  and  in  the  vivacity 
and  ardor  with  which  it  was  manifested ;  the 
disappearance  of  the  one  is  closely  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  the  other,  and  there 
is  a  striking  and  characteristic  resemblance 
in  the  manner  in  which  both  made  their 
exit  from  the  public  stage,  each  carrying  his 
secret  with  him  to  the  grave. 
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THE   ATHENAEUM'S   REPLY. 


The  Janius  of  our  contomporary,  as  we 
announced  a  forlnight  since,  is  Thomas,  the 
second  Lord  Ljttelton.  We  doubt  not  our 
readers  shared  in  the  surprise  with  which  we 
heard  of  such  a  man  being  put  forward  on 
such  a  claim.  Apart  from  all  the  logical  or 
historical  evidence  in  the  case,  the  moral 
conditions  out  of  which  to  make  a  Junius 
had  here  been  selected  on  a  principle  so 
outrageous  as  to  introduce  something  like  a 
novelty  into  the  discussion. 

There  is  not  much,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  his  life  and  character,  to  suggest  that 
Thomas  Lyttelton  was  the  laborious  and  in- 
defatigable Junius.  But  the  less  we  know 
the  more  room  for  speculation  and  conjec- 
ture,— and  if  nothing  were  known,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  contradicting  anything  that 
is  said. 

The  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  to 
which  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  refers  and 
on  which  he  founds  his  argument,  is  that  of 
1814,  now  commonly  known  as  the  edition  of 
Dr.  Good  and  Mr.  George  Woodfall ;  and, 
on  a  rough  estimate,  about  one  half  of  his 
authorities  of  facts,  or  coincidences,  or  par- 
allel passages,  or  whatever  they  ought  to  be 
called,  are  taken  from  the  Miscellaneous  Let- 
ters, therein  first  published.  We  long  since 
showed  on  what  insufficient  authority  many 
of  those  letters  had  been  attributed  to  Junius, 
— that  they  could  not  all  have  been  written 
by  the  same  person, — that  many  of  them 
rest  their  sole  claim  on  a  coincidence  between 
the  dates  of  publication  and  the  dates  affixed 
to  one  or  other  of  the  private  letters  to 
Sampson  Woodfall, — that  the  dates  to  fifty- 
nine  or  sixty  out  of  the  sixty- three  private 
letters  were  affixed  conjecturally  by  the  ed- 
itors of  the  edition  of  1814, — and,  therefore, 
that  the  letters  avowedly  inserted  on  the  au- 
thority of  that  coincidence  had  lost  all  claim 
whatever  to  be  considered  as  letters  by  Ju- 
nius. We  have  stated,  we  believe, — if  not, 
we  do  now  state, — that  we  know  that  in 
some  instances  the  errors  in  the  conjectural 
dates  were  discovered  and  admitted  to  be 
errors  by  the  editors  themselves.  We  know, 
indeed,  a  great  many  more  curious  facts  re- 
lating to  the  selection  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Letters, — how  some  got  admission  and  why 
others  were  excluded; — but  an  incidental 
diacaaaioQ  was  not,  and  is  not,  the  proper 


place  to  enter  into  a  full  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

We  are  not  quite  satisfied  to  see  the  hun- 
dred questions  that  puEzle  and  perplex  us 
about  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  disposed  of 
in  a  brief  paragraph,  in  a  note!  wherein, 
after  informing  us  tnat  some  persons  object 
to  the  Letters  of  Atticus, — others  to  other 
letters, — the  writer  observes : — 

"  In  opposition  to  all  such  purely  fanciful  con- 
jectures, we  have  the  express  declaration  of 
[George]  Woodfairs  editor,  that  in  the  collected 
letters  are  included  only  those  nnacknowl^^ 
compositions  of  Junius  'which  ^re  indispnlably 

fenuine*^  We  have  so  much  confidence  in  this 
eclaration  that  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  the 
perfect  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  three- volume 
edition,  and  are  unwilling  to  allow  the  alteration 
or  omission  of  a  single  sentence  there  attributed 
to  Junius*" 

The  writer's  "  confidence,"  it  is  easily  and 
jauntily  assumed,  is  to  be  admitted  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters ! — 
yet  such  is  our  impenetrable  dullness,  that 
what  was  before  impossible  remains  impos- 
sible still. 

That  these  Lyttelton  letters  were  forgeries 
was  never,  we  repeat,  so  far  as  we  know, 
doubted  until  now.  Their  authenticity  was 
publicly  denied  by  Lord  Lyttelton's  execu- 
tors as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Years  since 
it  was  positively  and  publicly  stated  that 
they  were  written  by  Combe — best  known 
in  his  old  age  as  the  author  of  Dr.  Syntax's 
"Tour" — and  said  to  have  been  an  acquain- 
tance and  associate  of  Lyttelton,  which  is 
probable,  as  both  were  educated  at  Eton,  and 
both  were  dissolute  and  improvident.  Combe, 
however,  who  soon  dissipated  his  small  for- 
tune— but  not  till  he  had  won  for  himself 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Duke  Combe" — lived  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  bookseller's 
hack,  and  for  twenty  or  more  years  in  prison, 
where  he  died.  Chalmers,  in  his  "Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,"  speaking  of  these  let- 
lers,  in  1816,  says: — "Two  volumes  of  Let- 
ters published  in  1780  and  1782,  though  at- 
tributed to  him  [Lyttelton],  are  known  to 
have  been  the  production  of  an  ingenious 
writer  yet  living."  Watts,  in  the  "Bibli- 
otheca  Britannica,"  re-echoes  this.  Lowndes, 
^  in  his  "  Bibliographer's  Manual,"  dismisaea 
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them  thus  hriefly — "These  letters  are  spu- 
rious." They  are  referred  to  as  amongst 
Comhe's  writings,  in  the  memoirs  of  him  which 
appeared  at  his  death.  Thomas  Camphell,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Sidd.ons,"  says  incidental- 
ly, hut  unhesitatingly,  that  they  were  written 
by  Combe.  Sir  G.  Lefevre,  in  his  "  Life  of  a 
Travelling  Physician,"  gives  a  clover  sketch 
of  Combe — whom  he  knew  personally ;  and 
states  positively,  on  the  authority  of  Combe 
himself,  that  he  was  the  writer : — "  He  was 
the  author  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  Letters  and 
the  fanK)us  ghost  story  which  once  produced 
a  sensation  in  the  moral  world.  He  consid- 
ered it  the  best  of  his  productions." 

But  whether  the  Letters  were  written  by 
Combe — of  which  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  doubt — or  by  Lyttelton  himself — or  by 
some  person  unknown — there  is  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  vast  majority,  if  not  all,  were 
written  after  Junius  had  concluded  his  "great 
labors" — and  when  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
find  a  young  writer  without  traces  of  his 
manner.  Nothing  therefore  could  fairly  be 
inferred  from  occasional  similitude  of  phrase 
or  expression.  But  no  matter ;  these  are 
minor  questions.  The  authenticity  of  the 
Letters  is  the  one  important  subject  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  certainly  it  was  high  time  to 
correct  the  public  judgment  if,  to  this  hour, 
everybody  has  been  in  error — the  executors 
of  Lyttelton,  Chalmers,  Watts,  Lowndes,  the 
Biographers,  Thomas  Campbell,  Sir  G.  Le- 
fevre, and  Combe  himself. 

Still,  if  all  these  assumptions  were  allowed, 
the  reader  would  yet  desire  to  see  brought 
a  little  nearer  and  made  a  little  clearer  the 
connection  between  Thomas  Lyttelton  and 
Junius, — to  know  something  of  the  "  whereh 
abouts"  of  Lyttelton  from  April,  1767,  to 
1772;  for,  be  it  remembered,  as  the  Qutir- 
ierly  assumes  the  authenticity  of  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Letters,  the  first  letter  by  their 
Junius  appeared  in  April,  1767,  and  when 
the  young  profligate  Thomas  Lyttelton  was 
just  turned  three  and  twenty.  This  "  where- 
abouts" is  a  difficulty  that  we  cannot  very 
well  help  to  solve, — nor  do  we  get  much 
light  from  the  Quarterly ; — but  we  have 
little  doubt  it  could  be  settled  by  the  Lyt- 
telton family  after  half  an  hour's  search. 
Meanwhile,  we  may  observe  that,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  day,  Thomas  Lyttelton  was 
sent  to  finish  his  education  on  the  Continent ; 
and  from  his  father's  letters  we  find  that  he 
had  not  returned  in  March,  1765.  From 
one  letter  written  by  the  father  to  Governor 
Lyttelton  we  learn  something  of  the  prepar- 
atory training  and  disciplining  of  the  yonng 


gentleman  who  was  so  soon  to  startle  and 
astonish  the  world  as  Junius.  In  Mr.  Phil- 
limore's  life  of  the  father,  George,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  we  read  as  follows : — 

"In  his  next  letter  [11th  of  March,  1765]  to 
his  brother,  [George,  Lord]  Lyttelton  wishes  him 
joy  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  tamenlB  the  dissipatioti^ 
extravagance^  and  gaming  of  his  son  in  Italy." 
(II.  664.) 

We  are  told  that  he  returned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  (1765)  and  took  part  in  a 
juvenile  masque  at  Stowe.  Here,  however, 
we  are  again  cast  adrift : — "  From  this  dale," 
says  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  "  we  catch 
only  occasional  glimpses  of  Mr.  Lyttelton." 
Very  occasional,  we  may  add  ;  and  other 
people,  then  as  now, — creditors  and  bailiffs 
amongst  them, — were  not  more  successful. 
It  was,  indeed,  generally  supposed  that  he 
was  driven,  not  only  and  frequently,  as  ad- 
mitted, to  change  his  residence,  but  to  change 
his  country, — and  was  to  be  found,  if  found 
at  all,  in  the  lowest  haunts  of  dissipation. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly, 
that— 

"For  a  period  of  throe  years  after  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton lost  his  seat — that  period  during  which  Junius 
wrote  his  acknowledged  compositions. — ice  hardly 
find  a  trace  of  him  in  any  of  the  contempt/rary 
letters  or  memoirs  that  have  fallen  under  our  obi- 
servation.  *  *  We  do  not  know  on  what  terms 
Thomas  Lyttelton  stood  with  his  family,  while 
Junius  was  most  actively  engafred  in  corrcppond- 
ence  with  the  Public  Advertiser;  but  just  as 
Junius  concluded  his  *  great  work,'  Thomas  Lyt- 
telton returned  to  his  father's  house." 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  summer  of 
1765  to  February,  1772,  we  know  scarcely 
anything  about  Thomas  Lyttelton.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  fair  and  legitimate  inference, 
according  to  the  logic  of  this  Quarterly 
critic,  that  while  his  father  and  family  be- 
lieved him  to  be  hunted  by  creditors  and 
duns,  and  lost  in  the  vilest  haunts  of  dissipa- 
tion,— sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in 
Paris, — associated  in  either,  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pennington  tells  us,  '*  with  the  most  profli- 
gate and  abandoned  of  both  sexes," — he  was 
laboring  with  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  cause 
of  his  country,  devoting  nights  and  days, 
and  for  five  years  together,  to  exhausting 
labors  and  studies — and  writing  the  Letters 
of  Junius  I 

What  incredible  dullness  in  the  father — in 
Chatham  and  Temple  and  Grenville,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  kith  and  kin — not  to  have 
discovered  it — never  Cot  «k\£L<crai^6C)^»  v^'^tsA^ 
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suspected  it.  For  ourselves,  indeed,  we 
rather  incline  to  believe^  frooa  the  total 
silence  of  Ljttelton  himself  and  of  all  his 
relations  and  correspondents,  that  the  young 
man's  conduct  was  so  bad,  that  in  charity  to 
his  father  they  never  mentioned  him;  and 
this  opinion  seems  confirmed  by  their  rejoic- 
ings on  his  return  home  in  1772. 

The  father,  in  the  hope  that  marriage 
might  reclaim  his  son,  looked  out  for  a  pro- 
per match, — and  a  lady  was  selected.  But 
the  scapegrace,  who  even  in  1772  could  do 
nothing  like  a  rational  being,  though  all  par- 
ties were  agreed,  must  needs,  as  the  father 
says,  "  steal  a  march  on  the  family," — ^and 
get  married.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
within  a  few  months  he  stole  another  ''march 
on  the  family," — deserted  his  wife,  and 
bolted  to  'the  Continent; — whence  he  re- 
turned only  on  his  father's  death,  in  August, 
1773.  What  influence,  if  any,  the  profligate 
folly  of  this  profligate  man  had  on  that 
father  may  never  be  known ;  but  we  believe 
there  is  reference  to  it  in  the  account  of  the 
father's  death  written  by  the  physician  who 
attended  him  : — '*  His  Lordship's  bilious  and 
hepatic  complaints  seemed  alone  not  equal 
to  the  expected  mournful  event;  his  long 
want  of  sleep,  whether  the  consequence  of 
the  irriUUion  in  the  bowels,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  of  causes  of  a  different  kind,  ac- 
counts for  his  loss  of  strength  and  for  his 
death  very  sufficiently."  On  this  melanclioly 
occasion.  Temple,  the  old  friend  and  relation 
of  the  family,  who  would  have  hugged 
Junius  to  his  heart  and  gloried  in  him, — 
thus  wrote  to  the  Junius  of  the  Quarterly : 
— "  You  have  an  hereditary  right  not  only 
to  my  aifection,  but  to  every  real  service  it 
could  be  in  my  power  to  show  you;  the 
great  figure  you  may  yet  make  depends  on 
yourself.  IJenry  the  Fifth  had  been  Prince 
of  Wales;    he  knew  how,  with   change  of 


situation,  to  shake  off  the  Falstaffs  of  ihe 
age,  and  all  those  forlorn  accomplishments 
which  had  so  long  stifled  and  depressed  his 
aMHties,  Forgive  an  old  man  the  hint  he 
takes  the  liberty  of  giving,  and  be  assured 
he  ardently  wishes  to  see  what  your  Lordship 
calls  his  partiality  justified  by  a  conduct 
which  will  make  him  happy  in  calling  him- 
self, my  dear  Lord,  your  most  affectionate 
and  obedient  servant.  * 

The  reader  has  now  seen  something — all 
that  is  known — of  the  training  of  this  Junius 
of  the  Quarterly  up  to  the  summer  of  1765, 
— and  heard  his  father's  report  of  it.  He 
has  read,  also,  the  character  given  of  him 
in,  or  to  be  inferred  from,  the  letters  of  his 
father,  of  Chatham,  and  of  Temple,  at  the 
close  of  the  "great  labors"  of  Junius  in 
1772.  ,  Let  us  again  remind  him  that  to 
complete  the  argument  of  the  Quarterly^  he 
is  required  to  believe  that  all  the  Miscellane- 
ous Letters  in  the  edition  of  1814  were  writ- 
ten by  Junius,  contrary  to  known  and  notori- 
ous facts ;  and  that  the  "  Letters  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Lyttelton"  are  genuine,  contrary  to 
the  declarations  of  all  who  have  referred  to 
them,  from  the  executors  of  Lord  Lyttelton 
down  to  Mr.  Combe,  who  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  the  writer.  This  premised,  he 
will  proceed  "  with  what  appetite  he  may  " 
to  the  old,  endless,  profitless  talk  about  style, 
coincidences,  analogies,  and  so  forth  ;  and  to 
arguments  deduced  from  the  somewhat  no- 
torious fact,  that  passages  may  be  found  in 
speeches  made  between  1773  and  1779, 
reported  by  Mr.  [Memory]  Woodfall  and 
others,  after  the  free  fashion  of  the  day, — 
and  in  Letters  written  after  1773,  no  matter 
by  whom, — which  will  remind  him  that 
Junius's  Letters  were  published  before  either 
the  letters  were  written  or  the  speeches  were 
spoken. 


-♦♦- 


■»♦- 


Mr.  Catlin,  the  well-known  collector  of  Red  Indian 
relics,  has  brought  before  the  pablic  his  scheme — 
long  talked  of  in  private — for  establishing  what  he 
calls  a  "^  Museum  of  Mankind."  There  is  a  bold 
and  alliterative  grandeur  in  the  sound.  Bat  when 
Mr.  Catlin  comes  to  explain  his  idea,  it  turns  out 
that  he  defines  tho  word  **  mankind,"  for  his  pur- 
pose, as  meaning  no  more  than  the  expiring  mem- 
oers  of  the  g^eat  human  fJEtmily — ^the  Ked  Indian, 
the  native  Australian,  the  Greenlander,  the  Peru- 
vian— ^and  so  forth.  Measures,  no  doubt,  might  be 
iMken  £or  obtaining  and  preserving  such  memorials 


as  exist  of  these  and  similar  races ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
flection on  the  Governments  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States  that  they  have  hitherto  remained  so 
indifferent  in  the  matter, — that  being  severally  cus- 
todians of  certain  interesting  and  rapidly  obliterat- 
ing pages  of  the  book  of  human  history,  they  should 
suffer  the  final  extinction  of  the  record  to  take  ]daoe 
before  their  eyes  without  any  attempt  to  preserve 
its  lessons  for  futurity.  Mr.  Oatlin  nas  done  work 
which  will  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
ethnographical  inquirers. 
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Thi  principal  works  published  and  reriewed  in 
the  critical  journals  of  Qreat  Britain  during  the  last 
month,  are  mentioned  in  the  following  lists : — 

HurroBT,  Bxooeapht,  Teavkls,  Ac, 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr,  though  embra- 
cing essays  by  Chevalier  Bunscn  and  Professor  Bran- 
dis,  appears  to  disappoint  the  learned  world.  It  is 
a  very  good  book  mtrinsically,  but  does  not  satisfy 
the  expectations  excited  by  its  title.  Nearly  all 
the  letters  in  the  massive  volumes  are  translated 
Arom  Madame  Hensler's  Lebensnachrichten  liber  B. 
G-.  Niebuhr,  and  but  very  few  are  original.  The 
essays  of  Bunsen  and  Prof.  Brandis  are  also  re- 
prints from  previously  published  works ;  so  that,  so 
tar  from  being  a  new  work,  it  is  a  reproduction,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  of  Madame  Hensler's  work.  The 
jopmals  find  considerable  fault  with  the  deception. 
The  Athenaum  gives  the  following  interesting  view 
of  Niebuhr's  epistolary  habits  and  relations : — 

*'From  early  youth,  Niebuhr  was  a  constant  and 
an  attractive  letter  writer.  As  yet  there  was  no 
dieap  and  uniform  postage  system — no  express 
trains  and  electric  telegraphs  to  supersede  the  old 
habits  of  epistolary  correspondence  between  parted 
friends.  In  his  time,  men  yet  wrote  their  histories 
in  their  private  letters.  Niebuhr  had  numerous 
correspondents ;  amonff  the  chief  of  whom  were — 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  ministers  Stein 
and  Hardenberg,  Goetht,  Jacobi,  Sa^qgny,  De  Serre, 
Yalckenaer,  Carsteo  Niebuhr,  (his  fatner,)  Count 
Adam  Moltke.  and  Madame  Uensler.  Only  a  few 
of  his  many  letters  to  these  eminent  persons  have 
as  yet  been  published ;  those  addressed  by  him  to 
Madame  Hensler  herself— excised  and  reduced  at 
the  suggestion  of  her  fancy — formed  the  chief  basis 
of  the  *  Lebensnachrichten.'  Many  of  his  most 
important  letters — such  as  those  written  to  Valck- 
eoaer  and  De  Serre — remain  inedited;  and  until 
we  obtain  public  possession  of  these,  and  of  some 
others  written  to  his  English  friends,  it  will  not  be 
eMT  to  draw  the  historian's  figure  with  true  fullness 
aDG  vivacity. 

'*  Madame  Hensler's  relations  to  Niebuhr  were 
very  curious  and  very  German.  During  his  resi- 
dence as  a  student  at  Kiel,  she  became  a  youn^  and 
beautiful  widow.  He  was  an  extremely  shy  and 
nervous,  boy — though  a  man  already  in  ripeness  of 
character  and  in  grasp  of  intellect ;  and  in  reference 
to  his  first  interview  with  Dora  Eenslcr,  he  wrote 
to  his  father : — *  I  felt  to  a  painful  degree  my  timid- 
ity and  basbfulness  before  ladies;  however  much 
I  improve  in  other  society,  I  am  sure  I  must  get 
worse  and  worse  every  day  in  their  eyes.'  Dora's 
father-in-law.  Dr.  Hensler,  was  a  profoundly  learned 
man :  but  he  was  even  then  astonished  at  the  bash- 
ful boy's  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
world  and  at  his  faculty  of  historical  divination. 
In  his  family  circle  Nieouhr  was  soon  at  home. 
The  ladies  were  very  kind  to  him, — ^and  he  made 
the  young  Madame  Header  an  ofifor  of  his  httod. 


She — a  pietist  in  religion — ^had  made  a  vow  at  her 
husbanas  grave  never  to  marry  again, — and  she 
was  disposed  to  keep  her  vow.  As  she  could  not 
marry  Niebuhr  herself^  he  asked  her  to  choose  a 
wife  for  him: — and, after  some  thought, she  selected 
her  own  sister  Amelia.  In  hii  union  with  this  lady 
Niebuhr  was  happy  for  some  years.  He  succeeded 
in  the  world,— served  the  State  in  various  hi^h 
offices, — acquired  the  friendship  of  the  first  men  m 
Qermaoy, — ^and  through  the  delivery  of  his  lectures 
on  Bomao  History  at  Berlin  raised  himself  to  a  high 
place  in  the  intellectual  hierarchy  of  Europe.  His 
wife  died— and  he  again  solicited  Dora  Hensler  to 
accept  his  hand.  But  she  adhered  to  her  vow ; — 
and  again  failing  in  his  suit,  he  again  requested  her 
to  provide  a  substitute.  It  would  seem  that  the 
vow  only  stood  between  her  and  himself, — for  she 
still  retained  him  in  the  family.  This  time,  she 
selected  her  cousin  Gretchen,  and — strange  as  all 
this  seems  to  us — he  married  her.  Dora's  refusals 
do  not  appear,  therefore,  to  have  caused  any,  even 
momentary,  suspension  of  the  friendship  between 
Niebuhr  and  herself.  His  letters  to  her — ever  kind, 
serene,  affectionate — present  an  unbroken  scries. 
The  moment  he  parted  from  her,  he  began  to  write 
to  her  regularly.  In  the  most  trying  situations  of 
his  life—during  the  fierce  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen— amid  Sie  terrors  of  the  flight  to  Riga  before 
the  victorious  French — in  the  sickness  of  bis  first 
months  in  Italy — amid  the  excitement  of  bis  open- 
ing lecture  session  in  Berlin — his  letters  never  failed. 
He  wrote  a  long  epistle  to  her  only  a  few  days 
before  he  died.  Dora  Hensler  must  have  been  an 
extraordinary  woman.  Out  of  the  highest  resion  of 
men — the  Goethes,  the  Savignys,  and  the  Scbleier- 
machers — Niebuhr  could  hardly  find  a  man  with 
whom  he  deemed  frequent  intercourse  either  profit- 
able or  endurable.  The  learned  men  of  Italy,  of 
France,  and  of  England —with  the  exception  of  our 
scientific  professors — were  so  far  below  his  level  of 
acq^uirements  as  to  fail  altogether  in  the  interest  of 
their  conversation  and  correspondence;  yet  he  wrote 
to  Dora  Hensler  on  nearly  every  subject  in  which 
his  eager  and  wide-ranging  intellect  found  employ- 
ment He  related  to  her  many  ^  his  thoughts  on 
politics,  finance,  and  diplomacy,^— kept  her  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  his  most  reconaite  researches 
into  Greek  and  Italian  antiquities, — and  made  her 
the  depositary  of  his  doubts  and  speculations  in  the 
highest  regions  of  faith,  morals,  and  philosophy. 
His  letters  to  her  are  therefore  a  mine  of  wealth  for 
the  admirers  of  his  genius." 

Mr.  Alison  has  expanded  his  Life  of  Marlborough 
into  two  volumes,  by  incorporating  more  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  War  of  the  Succession  into  his  biogri^hy : 
he  has  accompanied  the  text  with  maps,  and  with 
plans  of  battles  after  Eaosler's  great  work. 

Anderson's  Remmiscences  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  though 
GODcaded  to  oontain  iiuHa^  interesting  iioU&A^  tl  ^)l^ 
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great  orator,  is  Dot  regarded  with  much  favor.  The 
opioioD  of  the  Literary  Oaxelte  is  a  specimen  of  the 
treatment  it  receives: — 

**  From  the  '  RemiDisceoces'  of  one  who  professes 
to  have  long  been  intimate  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
to  have  kept  memoranda  of  his  public  discourses 
and  private  conversations,  we  expected  to  derive 
many  new  materials  for  knowing  a  character  so 
worthy  of  study.  But  we  are  sadly  disappointed. 
Mr.  Anderson  had  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
capacity  to  Boswellize  Chalmers.  The  bulk  of  the 
book  consists  of  unconnected  scraps  of  sermons  and 
speeches,  transferred  from  the  compiler's  note-book, 
while  the  personal  recollections  are  few  and  triviaL 
Some  letters  from  Dr.  Chalmers  are  scattered  through 
the  volume,  such  as  one  in  which  he  declines  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner,  and  another  in  which  he  asks  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  it  seems  was  a  publisher,  some 
questions  about  his  manuscripts.  The  whole  con- 
tents of  the  four  hundred  pages  could  easily  have 
been  coroprer>sed  into  forty.  The  few  grains  of 
worth  in  the  mass  of  useless  matter  might  have 
formed  a  good  article  for  a  magazine,  or  might  have 
been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Chalmers ;  but  to  have  made  a  large  volume  of 
such  materinld  is  the  outrageous  excess  of  a  fault 
which  Dr.  Hanna,  in  his  'Life  and  Memoir,*  has 
also  to  some  extent  committed." 

Mrs.  Bray*8  Life  of  Stothard,  the  painter,  is  well 
spoken  of.  ITie  Literary  Gazette  opens  its  highly 
eulogistic  notice  by  the  following  anecdote,  which 
serves  to  show  what  estimate  the  artbt  was  held  in 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : — 

*'  Canova  was  once  a!<ked  to  execute  a  statue  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  was  busy  at  the 
time,  and  declined  to  undertake  it,  adding,  that  he 
was,  moreover,  not  the  proper  person  to  apply  to, 
since  England  could  give  the  very  sculptor  fit  for  the 
work.  The  Cambridge  'Committee  of  Taste' 
wrote  again  to  ask  the  name  of  this  native  artist 
•  I  am  sorry,*  was  Canova's  reply,  *  that  in  England 

Jfou  possess  a  Flaxman,  and  do  not  know  it'  Not 
onff  before  this,  Sir  John  Hawkins  applied  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  to  design  the  frontispiece  for  a 
work.  'Go  to  young  Stothard,'  was  Sir  Joshua's 
reply,  'he  will  design  it  much  better  than  I  can ' 
Walking  one  day  in  the  streets  of  London,  Flaxman 
was  struck  with  some  prints  in  a  shop-window. 
They  were  illustrations  of  the  *  Novelist's  Library,' 
by  Stothard.  The  sculptor  determined  to  make  the 
acquamtance  of  an  artist  whose  taste  reemed  con- 
genial with  his  own.  The  sympathy  of  which  this 
passing  incident  was  the  germ  grew  into  a  friend- 
ship deep  and  enduring.  Not  in  genius  and  taste 
alone,  but  in  their  whole  nature,  Stothard  and  Flax- 
man were  kindred  spirits.  Both  were  distinguished, 
not  more  by  their  excellence  as  artists  than  oy  their 
worth  as  men.  Oreat  was  their  mutual  regard  and 
affection,  and  as  they  were  loved  and  revered  by  all 
who  knew  them,  so  will  their  memory  be  dear  to 
every  admirer  of  the  good  and  the  beautifuL" 

The  Grenville  Papers,  advertiBed  by  Mr.  Murray, 
have  appeared,  and  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  Athenceum  says : — 

"  These  volumes  are  of  a  class  and  character  always 
welcome;  no  matter  whether  lively,  or  dull,  of 
greater  or  of  less  value, — they  contain  facts.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  facts  to  be  found  in  contemporary 
lettera  and  memoirs  are  often  distorted  by  preju- 
dice  or  colored  bypaanoa;  bat  this  is  a  knoimooii- 


dition,  and  we  are  therefore  prepared  to  make  tbooe 
reasonable  allowances  in  each  case  which  must  be 
made  in  all,  and  to  submit  questionable  pointa  to 
the  test  of  like  authorities.  The  volumes  contain 
the  letters  from  and  to  Lord  Temple  and  his  brother 
G«orge  Qrenville — with  the  private  diaries  of  the 
latter — and  extend  from  1742  to  the  doee  of  1764. 
They  are  to  be  followed,  as  we  understand  the  pre- 
face,  by  other  volumes — the  whole  extending  over  a 
period  of  thirty  or  more  years.  Such  a  work  most 
oe  acceptable.  It  must  throw  light,  more  or  less, 
on  a  hundred  obscure  pointa  of  interest ;  and  espe- 
cially on  the  last  few  glorious  years  of  George  the 
Second  and  the  first  ten  inglorious  years  of  George 
the  Third, — with  which,  whether  in  the  ministry  or 
in  the  opposition,  the  names  of  Pitt^  Temple,  and 
Grenville  are  for  ever  associated. 

"  The  Grenvilles,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
were  the  children  of  Mr.  Richard  Grenville,  of  Wot- 
ton,  by  Hester  Temple,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Viscount  Cobham  of  Stowe.  Thdr 
mother  succeeded  to  the  peerage  by  special  re- 
mainder, and  was  soon  after  advanced  to  the  dis- 
nity  of  Countess  Temple.  Mr.  Pitt  married  their 
only  sister.  Besides  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  there  were  three  other  brothers — Jamet, 
Henry,  and  Thomas— and  if  we  mistake  not  they 
were  all  in  Parliament  This  was  a  formidabM 
phalanx — in  number,  character,  and  ability — while 
m  alliance ;  but,  as  with  other  and  less  holy  alli- 
ances, self-interest  and  ambition  often  separated  iti 
members,  and  they  were  at  times  opposeo — ^brothers 
and  brothers-in-law — with  all  the  Dittemeaa  of  dis- 
appointed affection.** 

liOrd  Mahon's  continuation  of  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  tlie  Peace  of  Utrecht,  elicits  from  the 
Athenceum  a  most  elaborate  and  able  defence  of  the 
character  and  life  of  the  celebrated  John  Wilkee. 
His  Lordship,  together  witl\  almoat  every  historian 
of  those  times,  luid  classed  Wilkes  with  the  profli- 
gates of  that  era,  and  imputed  to  his  private  life 
immorality  and  personal  worthlessness.  The  Athe- 
nceum reviews  the  prominent  events  of  Wilkes's  li£B, 
and  finds  in  them  not  only  no  proof  of  profligate 
habits,  but  the  reverse.  The  long  defence,  whidi  is 
very  conclusive,  is  thus  summed  up  at  the  conda- 
si  on: — 

"  All,  then,  that  we  dare  now  say  of  him  is,  that 
with  all  his  faults  he  was  a  true-bom  Englishman, 
with  the  marking  characteristics  of  one,  good  aad 
bad ;  who,  having  once  taken  up  a  poeitioo,  mtm 
though  driven  to  do  so  by  his  adversary,  woiild 
maintain  and  defend  it  with  bull-dog  pertinacity, 
and  at  all  costs,  personal,  political  and  social  Bm 
courage  amounted  almost  to  reckless  daring ;  and 
he  would  resent  an  insult,  whether  it  came  Ax>m  a 
Chatham,  a  Grafton,  an  Onslow,  a  Martin,  or  even 
a  Grenville,  though  it  should  cost  him  the  friendship 
of  a  Temple.  He  was  a  good,  kind,  and  dntifm. 
son, — a  gentle,  tender,  and  affectionate  father.  There 
is  something  morally  beautiful  in  the  fact  that  when 
challenged  by  Lord  Talbot,  his  last  act  before  the 
mad  moonlight  devilry  began  was,  to  write  to  Lord 
Temple  thanking  him  for  the  friendship  which  he 
had  ever  shown  to  him,  and  entreating  as  a  last  and 
crowning  favor,  that  if  he  fell  his  Lordship  and 
Lady  Temple  would  superintend  the  education 
of  his  daughter.  Thougn  drinking  and  gaming 
were  amongst  the  viees  of  his  age,  he  was  no 
gambler, — and  his  abstinence  was  remnikable 
and  a  subject  of  remark.    He  rose   earlj  and 
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read  diligently.  Indeed,  bie  re&ding  was  eztensiye 
and  yaried  bejond  that  of  moet  men  of  bis  age  not 
beinff  professed  echolars ;  not  merely  in  the  Classics, 
wbidi  he  especially  loved,  but  in  most  of  the  modem 
languages  that  bad  a  literature — French,  Spanish, 
and  Ituian.  As  the  amusement  of  bis  leisure  hours, 
and  of  that  qu  et  domestic  life  which  in  truth  be 
loved,  be  published  editions  of  Catullus  and  Theo- 
pbrastus,  said  to  be  almost  unrivalled  for  accuracy, 
— and  translated  Anacreon  so  well,  that  Dr.  Jofie|f)h 
Warton,  no  bad  judge,  pressed  him  to  publish  it. 
Of  society,  when  he  entered  it,  he  was  the  delighted 
and  delighting  spirit, — always  welcome,  always 
cheerful.  He  knew  nothing  there  of  politics  orpoht- 
ical  differences.  In  brief,  and  in  conclusion,  Wilkes 
was  a  highly  educated  and  accomplished  gentleman, 
who,oDce  admitted  into  tlieir  presence,  *  won  golden 
opinions '  from  all  sorts  of  men, — from  Johnson,  as 
is  known,  and  from  a  hundred  others  of  fame  and 
reputation.  Even  Gibbon,  who  met  him  at  the  re- 
gimental mess — then  a  joung  man  whose  conversa- 
tion had  too  much  of  the  fliEivor  of  bis  associates, 
'my  lords'  and  the  Medmenham  brotherhood,  to 
niit  the  better  taste  of  the  future  philosopher  and  his- 
torian—even Gibbon  has  recorded  that  he  '  scarcely 
ever  met  with  a  better  companion;  he  has  inex- 
haustible spirits,  infinite  wit  and  humor,  and  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge.'  Later  in  life  his  old  political  op- 
ponent, that  accomplished  'Scot,'  Loru  Mansfield, 
said  of  him  to  Mr.  Strachan,  '  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the 
pleasantest  companion,  the  politest  gentleman,  and 
the  best  scholar  he  ever  knew.'  With  the  testimony 
of  such  men  in  his  favor,  we  are  content  to  leave  him." 

Another  invaluable  contribution  to  the  History  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  has  been  made  in  the  pub- 
lication (by  Bentlxt)  of  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  and  bis  contemporaries  with 
original  letters  Ac,  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle." 
The  Athenemm  aanoonees  the  first  volume  with 
this  suggestive  survey  of  the  period,  and  the  liter- 
ature now  extant  respecting  it : — 

*'  Eighteen  hundred  and  fiirf-one  will,  it  is  generally 
believed,  be  the  marking  year  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  yet  we  must  admit  that,  in  our  own  narrow 
drae,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  onens  with 
extraordinary  promise.  The  unlocking  ot  the  muni- 
ment chests  at  Wotton  and  at  Stowe  was,  in  a  liter- 
ary and  historical  point  of  view,  an  important  event ; 
yet,  before  January  has  closed,  we  have  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,'  illustrated  with 
<«|ginal  letters  and  papers,  not  only  from  the  ar- 
ebives  of  the  Fitzwilliam  family,  but  from  those  of 
the  Albemarle,  Hardwicke,  Richmond,  and  of  Mr. 
Lee,  attorney-general  to  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
timtion.  Here  are  treasures, — long-buried  secrets, 
out  of  which  history  may  be  written.  Heretofore 
we  have  all  been,  more  or  less,  groping  in  the  dark, 
or  led  by  blind  guides,  and  often  astrav  by  taXae 
lights.  Now,  we  have  such  a  mass  of  authentic 
information  that  no  careful  writer  can  wander  very 
far  from  the  truth.  We  have  not  only  Walpole  s 
contemporary  histories,  but  his  voluminous  letters, 
— ^the  Waldegrave,  Dodioston,  Harrington,  Lyttelton 
and  otlier  memoirs, — the  letters  and  correspondence 
of  Chesterfield,  Chatham,  Bedford,  Rockingham, 
Temple,  GrenviUe,  Mitchell,  Burke, — minor  contri- 
botioDs  from  Hume,  Cumberland,  Glover,  Gibbon, 
WraxaU,  and  numbers  numberless, — the  historians 
Mohnn,  Adolphus,  Belsham, — ^to  say  notbinff  of  end- 
loea  papers  and  volumes  which  tondi  only  mddent- 
•Uy  on  politiod  iubjeots^  bat  oftoD  sonro  m  go^ 


to  help  ns  throngh  obscurities  and  doubts, — and  we 
may  add  Memoirs  like  those  before  us,  which — ^with- 
out  reference  to  the  important  documents  that  they 
contain^-are  written  with  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
discover  and  develop  the  truth.  We  often  differ 
from  Lord  Albemarle  in  his  estimate  both  of  men 
and  of  events,  but  never  without  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  conscientious  opinion.  He  appears  to  us 
at  times  as  if  his  mind  were  preoccupiecl  with  fam- 
ily traditions  and  his  heart  too  full  of  traditional 
sympathies  and  feelings ; — he  looks  on  the  men  of 
the  age  with  the  eyes  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Ha- 
vana, the  petted  and  patronized  of  the  Whig  hero 
of  Culloden, — and  sometimes,  from  his  position, 
overlooks  men  who  were  not  without  mfluenoe 
though  their  names  may  not  be  recorded  in  the  court 
register.  Occasionally,  too,  he  takes  the  character 
of  these  on  trust  and  from  the  popular  reports  of 
the  day.  To  others,  however,  the  marking  men  of 
the  age^  he  has  done  justice ;  and  his  short  memoirs 
are  often  vigorous,  clear  and  truthful." 

LrrxaATuaa. 

Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography  is  greeted  as  **  a  most  acceptable  offer- 
ing to  students  in  ancient  literature"  by  the  Literary 
Oazette: — 

**  Dr.  Smith's  excellent  Dictionarv  of  Antiauities, 
Biography,  and  Mytholo^  left  nothing  to  be  aesired 
so  far  as  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated  were 
concerned : — and  what  was  wanted  to  make  up  a 
complete  cyclopasdia  of  antiquity,  was,  an  equally 
good  Dictionary  of  Geog^phy.  This  we  may  now 
confidently  expect  to  have  ere  long.  The  first  part 
justifies  that  expectation  taken  as  at  once  an  earnest 
and  a  specimen  of  what  is  to  come.  So  far  as  we 
have  examined  it,  it  seems  worthy  to  take  rank  with 
its  predecessors  in  all  essential  points.  The  editor 
is  the  same  accomplished  scholar  who  by  the  classi- 
cal learning,  able  management,  and  faithful  care 
dbplayed  in  the  former  Dictionaries  has  won  for 
himself  so  high  a  position  among  men  of  letters. 
The  peculiarity  in  this  Dictionary  as  regards  Dr. 
Smith  is,  that  hitherto  it  contains  a  greater  number 
of  articles  than  usual  from  his  own  pen : — all  those 
on  Greek  geography  having  been,  we  believe,  writ- 
ten by  himsel£  'The  rest  of  the  number  is  fur- 
nished by  the  principal  contributors  to  the  previous 
Dictionaries, — and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  en- 
terprising spirit  of  scholarsmp  as  characterized  those 
standard  worka  Both  editor  and  contributors  are 
determined  not  to  be  behind  the  times.  No  im- 
portant addition  to  our  knowled^  of  antiquity 
escapes  their  observation,  whether  it  be  due  to  our 
own  or  to  foreign  scholars.  All  the  latest  and  best 
works  have  been  assiduously  studied, — and  the 
results  are  briefly  stated  with  great  perspicuity." 

Selections  from  the  Dramatic  Works  of  William 
T.  MoncrieflJ  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Spectator : — 

**  The  name  of  Moncrieff  conjures  up  memories  of 
the  melodrama  (if  not  of  the  drama)  in  its  palmy 
days ;  carrying  remembrance  back  to  the  dead,  and 
even  beyond  some  of  them.  '  Tom  and  Jerry*  was 
the  rage  at  the  Adelphi  ere  Terry,  Tates,  and 
Mathews  set  up  their  standard  there.  EUiston 
figured  in  '  Rodiester,  or  Charles  the  Second's  Merry 
Days,'  before  that  piece  was  transferred  to  Coveiit 
Garden,  with  Charles  Eemble  for  its  hero.  '  Gio- 
vanni in  London'  run  ere  Vestris  brought  it  to  its 
culminating  point  at  Drury.  Old  habitues  of  tha 
thoatra  may  ramMabatUm  QtiidiMaXraei^'Q^nQ^'^B^ 
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in  the  Frenchmnn  in  '  Monsieur  Tonaon,'  and 
^unger  pInyKDers  miiet  recnllect  MathewB  in 
■ManftouT  Mallei.'  The»e  >□<!  manj  more  than 
thuxe  pLec«4  are  cnllecteil,  will)  prefaces  ami  occa- 
tionallj  appeinlice».npropM  to  Bometliiog  coonecteil 
with  (he  particulnr  drama,  or  nnecdotes  relating  to 
its  representation." 

The  Poems  of  John  EJmanJ  Beade  ftre  Bpoken 
of  with  great  respect  bj  the  AlKenaum  : — ■ 

"In  these  days  when,  with  fHweieeptiooB.breTity 
and  finixb  are  the  characterietica  of  our  poetti,  the 
large  and  variou»  duBigni  of  (he  present  author  are 
a  Dovelly  and  iri  iheiDFelvea  a  oieriL  la  many  in- 
stance*, too.  Mr.  Krade  haa  dared  themes  which 
task  to  the  utmost  'the  vieion  and  the  faculty 
diiine ;'    anil    hit    Tolumea  contqin    examples    of 


poem,  the  narrative  pnem,  and  the  ballad.  Wi 
take  our  leave  of  (he^u  volumes  with  a  full  »en«e 
of  the  accomplished  mind  aod  vnriouB  powem  of  the 
writer, — with  respect  for  a  tone  of  thought  habitual- 
Ijf  pure  and  just,  and  even  for  the  patience  which 
by  its  slow  proeensee  has  sometimes  taxed  our 


Ifote  Book  ofa  N^ituraliit, br  Profeaeor  Broderip, 
first  publi-ihed  in  Praser'a  ^af^axlue.  is  warmly 
praieeu.  He  S^aminer  ihua  sums  up  the  merita 
of  the  work: — 

"  Mr.  Broderlp  pra}^  well,  we  are  certain,  if  the 
Ancieot  Unrlner  spoke  truth  in  his  farewell  moral 
to  the  weddin:;  gue»t.  Thia  book  ia  full  of  genial 
character,  and  its  gondhnmor  visibly  em  bracea  man, 
and  bird,  and  beut.  ]c  i;  in  fact  written  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  naturalist,  with  an  abundance  of 
pleasant  knowledge  about,  and  coniequenlly  loving 

eleaaure  in,  every  animated  thing.  From  the  pet 
cat'er,  who  comH!i  first  in  the  proce.ssion,  through 
the  entire  mardi  of  animals  acrou  (he  vngea  of  the 
book,  not  one  cornea  about  whom  the  friend  of  all 
has  not  his  good  word  and  hii  pleasant  menioriea. 
Familiarly  acquainted  with  his  aubjvcl,  brimful  of 
information,  a  ripe  scholar  in  all  the  bent  teneee  of 
the  word,  and  a  man  of  the  largest  humanity,  Mr. 
Broderip  pnura  out  with  an  easy  manner  and  a 
cheeful  face  large  stores  of  that  delighiful  (alk 
which  makea  no  mortal  talker  more  agreeable  than 
the  genuine  and  unallected  naturalist,  who  loves 
the  beasts,  and  birds,  and  leptilea,  for  Ibemselrea, 
and  not  for  the  hard  names  they  bear," 


on  Hamlet.  This  latter  performance  Ja  thus  spoken 
ofby  the  Literary  Goalie:— 

"We  have  but  one  word  to  say  on  it — it  has  dia- 
apprailed  ua.  When  such  a  man  as  M.  Guizot 
proceeds  to  epeak  of  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
onB  of  the  most  bUarrt  crtatiom  of  poetical  (genius, 
W9  not  unnaturally  expect  him  to  present  it  alto- 
gether in  a  new  light ;  to  strip  it  of  all  the  doubts 
aod  the  diiooess  which  the  poet  has  cast  around  it ; 
or,  at  the  very  leant,  to  say  something  new  and 
piquant  respecting  it.  This  be  has  not  done.  On 
leaving  hie  hands,  Namlel  ia  what  he  haa  always 
bean,  and  what  probably  he  will  ever  be — a  grand 
and  rather  fearful  mystery,  which  no  two  men  eee 
in  the  same  light  or  interpet  in  (he  aame  way." 

Min  Mitftird's  Becollections  of  a  Literary  Life  is 
weU  reeeired,  Tbe  Speetaloi't  natie«  ia  a  ty pa  of 
Otegaaml  azpnarioai  of  tlw  |)Km-^> 


"  These  Recollections  of  Mias  Uitford  are  not  a 
regular  autobiography ;  bnt  something  more  varied, 
probably  more  attractire.  Booki  and  authors  ars 
the  real  subjecta  of  the  writer,  around  which  A* 
weaves  a  vanety  of  personal  reminiscences,  skelcbM 
of  characCerp,  and  pictures  of  landscapes  or  in-door 
scenes,  inter»p*rped  here  and  there  wilL  direct 
fomily  or  biographical  information.  It  is  the  mat- 
ter and  manner  of  '  Onr  Village,'  chastened,  mt- 
lured,  varied,  extended,  and  made  more  real  by  tbe 
restraint  which  actual  persona  and  facts  impoN 
upon  (he  most  exuberant  imagination.  Sixty-Sre 
yeara  have  passed  over  tbe  writer  without  dimmmg 
—       depretaing  or  Hmring  her  sprita,!* ' — 


ted  beauties  of  English  scenery  as  when  she  first 


as  keen,  her  power  of  painting  aa  firm  and  distinet, 
but  richer,  and  more  mellowed  by  time.  The  wide- 
spread ayQipBthy  with  all  that  lives,  and  all  that  ii 
looked  upon,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  from  tlM 
italelr  park  to  the  retired  lane  or  the  eottani^ 
'         '      ■  ...        -   -TYifc^ 


homely  garden 


IS  warm  and  fresh  as  ii 


,  and  the  grand  climae- 
usric,  may  have  taken  some  of  her  lithenesi  of 
limb;  but  her  heart  ia  an  evergieen,  ber  oribm 
flourishing  in  perpetual  youth. 

"The  range  of  Miss  Uitford  is  wide,  and  tttm 
takes  in  authors  who  are  halfforgotteik — overlookad 
io  the  modem  whirl  of  new  inventiona,  endless  pnb- 
licationa,  and  rapid  movement.  Such  are  Anstad 
of  the  '  rieader'a  Guide,'  Uolcroft,  Herriek,  With- 
ers, Lovelace,  and  tbe  better-known  names  of  Cow- 
ley and  Ben  Junson — (hough  the  writings  of  thaw 
two  may  not  be  more  read  by  the  public  at  latge. 
Sometimes  the  reader  is  introduced  to  contempo- 
raries, whnee  merits  in  Misa  lIi(ford's  judgment  have 
not  met  with  their  deserved  fame,  or  authora  cf 
whose  life  she  hiia  something  to  tell.  Then  we  are 
carried  across  the  waters  and  presented  to  oor 
Transatlantic  cousins  and  their  poeti^  with  oecasioa- 
ally  a  proee  wri(er;  the  introduction  being  aMwni- 
panied  by  anecdotes  connected  with  tbe  anther 
through  Hiss  Mitford's  acquaintance  with  him  or 
with  some  common  friends.  Sceoes  whers  tha 
writers  have  been  read,  and  aometimes  occomwM 
which  prevented  thpir  reading  on  that  m 
ilh  the  n  ■ 


charm,  (hat  distinguished  similar  things  in   * 
Village,'  thongh,as  we  have  already  ob*eTTed,man 
sobered  and  chastened  in  style." 

Arvine's  Cycloptedia  of  Moral  and  Rcligiona 
Anecdotes,  is  characterized  by  the  Atheiurwn  a«BB 
olla  podrida  consisting  of  a  collection — in  which  Uu 
agency  of  paste  and  scissors  ia  more  conspienool 
than  that  of  (ante  and  judgment — of  incidents,  nor- 
rativea,  examples,  and  testimonies,  arranged  CB 
what  is  called  *  a  new  plan,  with  eopioua  lopiad 
and  scriptural  indexes." 


The  recently  pabliahed  posthumous  wot^  rf' 
President  Edwards,  on  Obastian  Charity,  iaaoid 
from  the  press  of  the  CAaTKRs  in  this  city,  is  wani- 
I7  received  abroad.  Tbe  Literary  Oaieiit  haa  tba 
Ibllowing  eulogistlonoticeof  tbe  great  anther  eftfaa 

*  Vnndant  Bdvndi  b  wcngnliri  in  ttb  nMkqr 


1862.] 

••  Ibe  ptofoimilest  thinker,  aad  one  ot  the  ablest 
wtiten  of  America,  '  the  melsphysiciaa  of  the  NaT 
World,'  a«  Diigald  Stewart  called  him.  His  nani« 
■taods  high  bolli  in  the  Ijtersrr  and  the  theologinl 
vorld.  Uia  tieatisee  on  the  'freedom  of  the  Will,' 
and  '  On  the  Auctions,'  will  ever  remain  atandard 
vorlis  in  metaphyaical  and  ethical  philoaophy.  He 
was  not  leBB  diatinguiahed  as  a  faithful  ana  pioiu 
Obristian  minister.  Bis  pulpit  discnune*,  while 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Nonhampton,  were  alwaja 
carefully  prepared,  and  all   hie '-'-  ' 


known  divine  except  Richard  Baxter,  lie  works  of 
Jtika  Owen  amonnt  to  nearlj  thirty  volumes  oetsTo. 
Baxter's  wiH-ks,  if  collected,  would,  it  ie  said,  exlead 
to  tome  siit]r  Tolnme*,  or  from  thirty  to  forty 
thoosand  cloeelT-printed  odavn  pages.  The  editor 
of  this  work  of  Edwards  says  that  be  has  in  his 
poMessioD  msDuscripts  as  numerous  as  Ihoae  of  Bax- 
ter. These  manuKripta  hare  been  kept  together 
since  the  President's  death,  about  a  century  ago, 
and  have  now  been  committed  to  the  present  edi- 
tor, as  sole  permanent  trustee,  by  the  eurTiviiig 
grandchildren  of  the  anthor.  The  diacouraes  now 
mbliahed  were  prepared  for  the  pulpit  in  1711S. 
Tbey  CDOsist  of  a  series  of  practical  sermons  on 
'Charity  kod  ita  Fruity  or  CbrisliBD  Lore  as  mani- 
bated  in  the  Heart  and  Life,'  being  lectares  on  the 
18Ih  chapter  of  St.  Pant's  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
mthiana.  Tliey  are  marked  by  all  the  depth  of 
tbooghtandacutenesii  of  analysis  far  which  Jonathan 
Edwards  as  a  metaphTsician  was  remarkable,  while 
tbey  also  display  a  fuUness  of  scriptural  truth,  and 
on  aptness  of  poetical  application,  which  give  a 
\aA  ides  of  Ihe  author  us  a  faithful  and  useful 
Cbistian  pastor.  The  grand  balk  of  published  ser- 
mons in  (ho  present  daj  are  so  weak  and  unsub- 
•taolial.  that  we  hail  loch  a  contribution  as  this  to 
theological  literature,  Intellectually  solid  aiid  maa- 
■ive,  and  at  the  SFUoe  time  addressed  lo  the  heart 
with  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  scriptural 
axpoeiLon." 

Mr.  RxDFiELD,  of  this  city,  has  reprinted  in  an 
•legont  form  Prof  Avtoun's  celebrated  work,  Lays 
of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  the  brilliancy  and  spirit 

nrror  and  animated  verse,  not  less  than  its  tenderness 
aai  p«thas,  are  remarkable  among  the  poetic  effu- 
•iipia  of  the  day,  and  have  placed  the  youag  author 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  ballad-wr iters.  We  are 
nrrglod  to  obtain  in  so  elegant  a  form  this  valuable 

Lajard's  abridged  history  of  the  excavations  at 
Siueveb,  a  work  of  great  interest,  has  been  hand- 
somely reprinted  by  Meesre.  HAaria  it  Bootbkbb. 

Kitto'a  History  of  Palestine  has  been  republished 
in  a  fine  12mo,  plentifully  illustrated,  by  Gould  i 
LnooLN,  of  Boston. 

Kitto'a  continuation  of  the  admirable  Daily  Scrip- 
tare  lUnstrBtioaH,  beginning  a  new  series,  has  been 
nptlnted  by  Messrs,  Cirtib  A  BaoTinaa.  The  new 
Miiea  is  to  embrace  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
vatfa  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  history  of  Christ 
^m1  tlie  Bpistles  of  the  New.  Tliey  are  among  the 
iMrt  works  of  their  class. 

ITarratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic  from  authentic 
•uuiOM — a  work  of  great  interest  and  of  histodeal 
nlMF— byllioma*  Wright,hM  been  Tcpnbliihed  t? 


LITEBAST  HI3CELLANT. 
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Isaac  Taylor's  Wesley  and  Methodism,  which  is 
regarded  as  among  the  greatest  works  of  this  in- 
comparable thinker,  baa  been  reproduced  by  the 

The  Women  of  Christianity  exemplary  for  acts  of 
Piety  and  Cbarity,  by  Julia  Kavansgh,  has  been 
reprinted  in  elegant  form  by  D.  Avvueroa  A  Co.  It 
is  a  work  of  rare  erudition,  as  well  as  sound  judg- 
ment and  excellent  spirit  It  supplies  a  mu^ 
needed  contribution  to  a  branch  of  ecclesiastical 
history  but  Uttle  cultivated. 

The  delightfol  work  of  Miss  Hitford,  noticed  m 
favorably  bj  the  British  journals,  and  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  books  of  the  season,  has  been  re- 
published by  the  Messrs.  HABFia.  Those  who  have 
sauntered  in  delighted  mood  through  "Oar  Village," 
with  this  iDost  genial  and  agreeable  author,  will 
know  what  to  expect  in  this  series  of  gossipy  criliosl 
and  personal  sketches. 

MiSOELLl.fEODB     ItIMS. 

—  The  following  statistics  of  the  protluctions  of 
the  French  Printing  Houses  during  the  last  ten 
years  are  interesting.  There  have  been  "7,830 
works,  in  living  and  dead  languages,  published 
during  1351  ;  and  during  (he  last  ten  yean 
G4,!!flS,  making  an  average  ^r  year  of  fl,4SB 
works.  The  same  presses  prmted  in  ISGI,  480 
musical  works,  and  in  the  ten  years,  8,S86,  or  an 
annual  average  of  tSS.  There  have  also  been  pub- 
lished 1,0U  engravings  and  lithographs,  and  durii^ 
the  ten  years,  18,085,  or  an  average  of  1,806.  18B 
maps  and  typograhical  plans  have  also  been  pub' 
lished  during  the  year;  during  the  ten  years,  1,006, 
or  a  mean  of  ICiO  a  year.  Thus  it  appears  that 
nearly  in  every  department  of  presswork,  the  year 
ISGl  is  in  advance  of  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years.  The  grand  total  of  works  published  in 
France  during  these  ten  years,  eogravmgs,  musical 
works,  maps,  and  plans,  is  51,904. 

—  The  Dnke  of  Wellington's  reply  to  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  "There  is  no  mistake,"  has  Wome  familiar 
in  the  mouths  of  both  those  who  remember  the  po- 
litical circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  it.  and  those 
who  have  received  it  tradition  ally,  without  inqnlriug 
into  the  origin  of  it.  This  was  not  (he  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Duke  used  those  celebrated 
words.  The  Duke,  (then  Earl  of  Wellington,)  in  a 
private  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  dated  Flores  de 
Avila,  !4th  July,  181^',  writes  in  the  following  easy 
style;  "Ibope  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  our 
battle,  of  which  the  dispatch  contains  as  accurate 
an  aecouot  as  I  can  give  you.  There  is  Do  mistake, 
everything  went  oo  as  it  ought;  and  there  never 
was  on  army  so  beaten  in  so  abort  a  time." 

Letters  from  Stockholm  announce  the  death. 


seventy-two  years  of  age,  of  Baron  d'Olinson,  the 
imed  Orisotalist,  on  Qonorary  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Honorary  Presi- 


dent of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Belles  Leltres  in  that 
capital.  The  works  by  which  H.  d'Olinson  was 
best  known  are,  that  "  On  the  Tribes  of  the  Oanea- 
tns,"  which  hepublisbed  at  Paris,  and  in  the  French 
tongue,  in  1828,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Abdnl 


published  at  the  Hague  in  ISSfi. 

—  Frederic  Ricei,  the  compoeer,  lately  died  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  talent  *>'--'—-  -•--  ■•-  - 
of  many  of«tu,iB ' 
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where,  but  whoM  naiiiei  &ra  well  koavn  to  the 
muaical  public  eTerjwbere.  The  Prig'-oni  iEdiak- 
imrgo  a  the  moat  famous  of  Us  operas,  nmoog 
which  Rolla^  EttiUa,  aod   OrueUIa  are   Dot  on- 

—  The  Liirrani  Oaiette  thus  notieea  Ihs  arrival 
and  mUaion  of  our  coontrjiUBn,  Dr.  BobioBoo  : — 

"ProCusor  Hobin»on  19  now  at  Berliu,  and  expects 
to  be  at  Bejrout  on  the  let  of  March.  Ue  inleods 
to  occupy  moat  of  bin  time  ia  Tisiting  tbs  roore  re- 
mote tlistriclA  of  the  counlry.  nod  those  villages  off 
the  usual  routes,  vhichara  least  knowo  to tntTellers. 
Towards  the  completiou  of  the  topn^aphy  and  gso- 
graphy  of  Palestine,  we  maj  expect  many  new  ftcta 
to  be  thus  obtained.  One  uf  the  Amsrican  miniou- 
arles  in  Syria,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  and  Mr.  William 
Dickson.  <if  Edinburgh,  u^  to  jnin  I'TafesBor  Robin- 
soo  at  Beyruut,  and  accompany  bim  in  the  journey. 
Tbe  iileotiti cation  nt  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
nbouC  which  there  has  been  iDUch  dispute  lately,  is 
one  object  tu  which  special  atlentioo  will  be  giveu. 
Dr.  Robinsou  was  in  London,  on  his  route  to  the  cou- 


Profeeior  cuulil  ascertain  the  genuiDeness  of  the  Si- 
mtitic  inscriptioufi,  of  which,  in  raviewiug  Foratsr's 
'  One  Primeval  Language,'  we  gave  an  account. 
Dr.  Robinsnu  lias  eipresacd  great  doubts  on  the  sob- 
ject,  but  if  at  all  practicable  during  his  joumay,  he 
would  do  good  service  both  to  science  and  religion 
by  either  verifying  or  disproving  the  conjeoture* 
raited  by  the  hiiherlo  imperfect  examination  of  these 


im's  propmed  ovartaod  expedition  in  search  of  Sii 

}hn  Franklin,  upon  an^  grounds  of  political  feel- 
ig  lovrard  (ireat  Britain.  Lieut  Pirn  hoe  had  ac 
audience  of  the  Ccar,  who  desired  him  to  reduce  bis 
propueitinn  (o  writing,  Tbere  is  no  difficulty  about 
the  transit  across  Siberia,  but  it  is  thousht  imprac- 
ticabie  to  penetrate  the  countries  of  tbe  Tchutsbi 
and  Eiquimaux. 

—  Tbe  Parisiau  painter  Chaveuard  has  already 
completed  twenty  of  the  fittv  great  pictures,  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
race,  which  he  was  commissioned  byXedru  Rollin, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  paint  for  tlie 
I'antbeon.  They  are  fifteen  bj  eleven  feet,  and 
highly  prai«ed. 

—  Mr.  Kliot  Warburton,  prior  to  the  loss  of  the 
Amaion,  published  a  new  novel  called  "  Darieo 
the  Uerdiant  PriDce,"  in  which  are  related  the  i 
dents  connected  with  two  shipwrecke.  and  also  the 
awful  occurrence  of  a  ahip  on  fire. 


—  Among  tbe  Louis  Philippe  tapestries  are  eei 
ral  executed  from  Cartoons  of  Rubens,  with  hunts 
ID  tbe  great  Flemish  forests,  several  subjects  from 
Watteau,  and  five  pieces  of  tbe  time  of  Looii 
XIII ,  representing  the  months  of  tbe  year  by  small 
figures. 

—  Macauluy's  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Eoglisb 
HislMyare  ilelayed,  it  is  stated,  in  coasequen  —  ' 
new  information  he  bas  recently  obtained  In 
tton  to  King  William  the  Third,  who  is  the  hero  of 
the  narrative. 

—  Jlobert  Biinia,  gracdMa  of  the  poet,  was  re- 
Mal/f  jniirder«d  IjpnXm,  on  the  cout  of  Botom. 


[Uarcb,  1868. 

—  A  monument  haa  bees  erected  in  the  chnrdi- 
yard  of  South  Leilh  church,8cotlaud,tothe  memory 
of  Robert  Gilfillan.  The  pillar  bear*  ft  proBle  <rf 
the  poet,  with  national  and  mMonio  omamenta,  ha 
having  been  at  faia  death  grand  bard  of  the  Soottish 
lodge*.  Tbe  inscription  bear*  the  data  of  bis  larth, 
4th  July,  179S ;  of  hia  death,  llh  Deiv.  ISM ;  and 
that  the  moaoment  is  erected  in  leetimony  **  of  his 
worth  as  a  man,  aad  bia  genius  m  a  writer  of  Soot- 
tish  song." 

—  Lord  Uaho^  the  Historian  of  Coad£  and  of 
England,  will  assist  in  the  Editorship  of  tbe  PmI 
paper*.  It  is  said,  00  good  aotbority,  that  tbe  Dnks 
of  WetUngtoQ  boa  confided  hia  papers  to  tbe  sane 

Thi  WisnnNim  Bxniw. — Our  preeent  nan< 
ber  contains  an  article  from  the  January  number  of 

the  Westminster  Review  no  American  Literatute, 
which,  having  been  copy  righted  by  its  author,  weirs 
enabled  to  cop;  by  permission  of  the  publisher  in 
London.     Its  friendly  and  candid  lone,  1 


pleasant  novelty  in  English  Journalism,  and  as 
an  agreeable  presage  of  tbe  leaning  of  this  highly 
influential  Review  under  its  new  auspices.  It  mar 
not  be  known  that  with  the  Jaouary  number,  thtt 
work  went  Uto  new  hands — the  proprielorBhip  vest- 
Ur.  John  Chapman,  long  known  as  an  txUtr 


editorial  care  being  intraated  to  the  oomyiMent 
bands  of  John  Stuart  Uill,  the  celebrated  wntar  00 
Logic;  and  for  many  year*  one  of  tbe  principat  oca- 
tributors  to  the  pages  of  this  Review,  with  tb* 
brilliant  and  fearless  ataff  of  writers  whiefube  editor 
relies  opoa,  and  (he  liberal  views  alii  pnrposea  of 
the  present  publisher,  there  ia  reaacn  to  expect  some 
decided  advance  in  tbe  literary  ability  and  influence 
of  the  Westminster,  and  perhaps  lhe-.«pening  of  ■ 
new  era  in  the  annals  of  ioaroaliam.  The  Review 
has  become  a  great  social  and  political  power,  and 
none  appreciate  more  truly,  or  know  tw«  to  wield 
more  Buccessrully.  tbe  influtnce  whidi  tbe  emana- 
tions of  genius  and  learning  gathered  in  ihe  Review 
exert,  than  Ihoee  who  have  now  (he  charge  of  the 
Weetminfter.  That  a  genial  lone  ia  to  be  observed  , 
on  subjects  relating  to  America,  is  evident;  and 
that  an  enlargement  of  scope  and  purpose  is  alM 
to  be  aimed  at,  is  not  less  so.  We  expect  to  dari** 
much  benefit  from  its  pages  in  future  oumbera  of 
our  magazine,  and  feel  asecred  that  those  who, 
desiring  more  of  its  conlenls  (ban  it  will  be  practi- 
cable for  us  to  extract,  shall  subscribe  for  \t,  will 
find  it  a  suggestive  and  attractive  «ork,  finely  ac- 
conlant  with  Ibe  best  spirit  of  tbe  age,  and  replete 
with  the  highest  results  of  scieniific  and  literary 
culture. 

Tbe  January  number  of  this  Review  haa  not  yet 
appeared  in  America  ;  Ibe  publication  of  two  oopj- 
right  articlea  in  its  pages  having  prevented  Mean*, 
Scott  A  Co.  from  usnii^  it,  unless  in  a  mntilatad 
form.  Friendly  negotialione,  we  understand,  ar* 
now  pending  between  those  gentlemen  and  Mr. 
Jay,  of  this  city,  tbe  legal  counsel  of  Mr.  Chapman, 
which  will  result  either  in  the  issue  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man of  BO  English  edition  for  (be  States,  or  an  ar- 
rangement with  Messrs.  Scott  for  the 
their  reprinta,  00  tanna  beneflcUl  to  both 
and  aimnltanoonaly  with  tb«  Loodco  copj. 
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Ws  do  not  know  hov  for  our  renders  may 
share  the  feeling,  but  we  confess  to  an  occa- 
nonal  sense  of  irritation  at  that  necessity 
which  we  seem  to  he  under,  in  these  latter 
times,  of  perpetually  naming  and  referring  to 
some  five  or  ux  dead  men,  the  acknowledged 
glories  of  the  literature  of  the  past.  Shak- 
apeare,  Milton,  Dante,  Bums,  Goethe — shall 
we  never  be  able  to  pass  an  agreeable  intel- 
lectual evening  without  calling  one  or  another 
of  these  names  to  our  aid,  never  be  able  to 
indite  a  paper  of  thirty  pages  without  requir- 
ing ihe  printer  to  putone  or  another  of  these 
names  more  than  once  into  type  ?  Are  sub- 
jects for  thought  and  talk  so  scarce  round 
about  us  tbat  we  must  for  ever  weave  our 
best  conversations  out  of  the  matter  of  these 
"•Egestive  memories;  or  are  we  such  timid 
s^lora  on  the  great  sea  of  innumerable  things 
OS  not  to  know  how  to  quit  the  neighborhood 
of  these  familiar  bays  and  shores  ?  The  evil, 
if  it  be  euch.'daily  increases.  Not  only  do 
we  never  have  done  with  nammg  and  allud- 
ing to  those  well-remembered  few ;  but  we 
ahall  never  have  done,  it  would  appear,  with 


•  The  Work!  of  John  MUUm.    A  New  Edition. 
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writing  and  reading  express  commentations 
on  their  lives  and  works.  Perpetually,  on 
opening  a  new  number  of  a  Review,  we  find 
a  new  essay  on  Goethe  or  on  Byron ;  per- 
petually, on  glancing  at  a  new  sheet  of  ad- 
vertisements, we  see  aimonnced  some  new 
volume  of  literaty  portmits,  done  by  a  dsat- 
lantic  or  a  transatlantic  pen.  Is  this  but  s 
passing  phase  of  our  hterary  activity,  a  fash- 
ion recommended  by  the  ezunple  of  one  or 
two  eminent  oontemporaiy  writers  that  one 
could  name,  and  destined  to  run  its  course 
and  cease  1  We  do  not  know ;  we  only  note 
the  fact,  and  confess  agmn  that  the  observa- 
tion of  it  sometimes  tempts  ns  to  the  wish 
that  there  could  be  a  decree  of  society  for- 
bidding, for  some  time,  all  reference  to 
Shakspeare  and  his  companions,  and  com- 
pelling us,  both  in  our  conversation  and  in 
our  authorship,  back  to  that  miscellaneona 
world  of  Butratances,  passions,  and  events, 
whence  Shakspeare  himself,  the  greatest 
niggard  known  of  allusions  to  preceding 
writers,  drew  the  materials  for  a  not  defident 
hterature. 

That  we  do  not  exaggerate  this  view  of  the 
case,  ought  to  be  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  present  paper,  vre  dsllitiwvii^i  ^kc^rt 
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irate  an  offence  against  it.  Milton  is  one  of 
the  writers  that  have  been  most  frequently, 
most  variously,  and,  we  may  add,  most  splen- 
didly written  about ;  and  yet  here  we  venture 
upon  a  new  essay  on  Milton.  It  is  needless, 
therefore,  to  say  that  we  have  sympathies 
also  with  the  other  view  of  the  case,  and  that 
we  hold  that  there  is  something  right,  beau- 
tiful, and  full  of  use  in  this  practice  of  visit- 
ing again  and  again  the  same  ancestral  tombs, 
this  tendency  of  writer  after  writer  to  scan  for 
himself  those  characters  which  tradition  has 
bound  him  to  revere,  and  to  attempt  such 
new  portraitures  of  them  as  may  present,  if 
not  the  whole  men,  at  least  some  of  their 
lineaments,  more  vividly  to  the  world.  How 
we  can  reconcile  this  belief  with  the  senti- 
ment before  expressed,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  mode  of 
proceeding  in  such  cases  is  as  good  as  any 
that  we  know.  When  he  wishes  to  reconcile 
two  apparently  contradictory  propositions,  he 
limply  asserts  them  both  as  strongly  as  he 
can.  Content  to  adopt  this  plan,  we  shall 
leave  the  matter  in  question  to  the  consider- 
ation of  our  readers,  and  go  on,  without  far- 
ther preface,  to  the  task  which  we  have  ap- 
pointed to  ourselves,  of  saying  something 
about  Milton  and  his  writings  which,  whether 
new  or  not,  may  be  appropriate  to  the  temper 
and  circumstances  of  these  grave  times. 

Never  surely  did  a  youth  leave  the  aca- 
demic halls  of  England  more  full  of  fair 
promise  than  Milton,  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  quitted  Cambridge  to  reside 
at  his  father's  house  amid  the  quiet  beauties  of 
a  rural  neighborhood  some  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  London.  Fair  in  person,  with  a  clear 
fresh  complexion,  light  brown  hair  which 
parted  in  the  middle  and  fell  in  curls  to  his 
shoulders,  clear  gray  ^es,  and  a  well-knit 
frame  of  moderate  proportions — there  could 
not  have  been  found  a  finer  picture  of  pure 
and  ingenuous  English  youth.  And  that 
health  and  beauty  which  distinguished  his 
outward  appearance,  and  the  effect  of  which 
was  increased  by  a  voice  surpassingly  sweet 
and  musical,  indicated  with  perfect  truth  the 
qualities  of  the  mind  withm.  Seriousness, 
studiousness,  fondness  for  flowers  and  music, 
fondness  also  for  manly  exercises  in  the  open 
air,  courage  and  resolution  of  character,  com- 
bined with  the  most  muden  purity  and  inno- 
cence of  life — these  were  the  traits  conspicu- 
ous in  Milton  in  his  early  years.  Of  his  ac- 
complishments it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take 
particular  note.  Whatever  of  learning,  of 
soieDce,  or  of  discipline  in  logic  or  philosophy 
tbe  Unirenity  at  that  time  could  giye,  he  had 


duly  and  in  the  largest  measure  acquired. 
No  better  Greek  or  Latin  scholar  probably 
had  the  University  in  that  age  sent  forth ; 
he  was  proficient  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
in  all  the  other  customary  aids  to  a  biblical 
theology  ;  and  he  could  speak  and  write  well 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  His  ac- 
quaintance, obtained  by  independent  reading, 
with  the  history  and  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  literature  of  ancient  and  modem  nations, 
was  extensive  and  various.  And,  as  nature 
had  endowed  him  in  no  ordinary  degree  with 
that  most  exquisite  of  her  gifts,  the  ear  and 
the  passion  for  harmony,  he  had  studied 
music  as  an  art,  and  had  taught  himself  not 
only  to  sing  in  the  society  of  others,  but  also 
to  touch  the  keys  for  his  solitary  pleasure. 

The  instruments  which  Milton  preferred 
as  a  musician  were,  his  biographers  tell  us, 
the  organ  and  the  bass-viol.  This  fact  seems 
to  us  to  be  not  without  its  significance. 
Were  we  to  define  in  one  word  our  impres- 
sion of  the  prevailing  tone,  the  characteristic 
mood  and  disposition  of  Milton's  mind,  even 
in  his  early  youth,  we  should  say  that  it 
consisted  in  a  deep  and  habitual  seriousness. 
We  use  the  word  in  none  of  those  special  and 
restricted  senses  that  are  sometimes  given  to 
it.  We  do  not  mean  that  Milton,  at  the 
period  of  his  early  youth  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  was,  or  accounted  himself  as 
being,  a  confessed  member  of  that  noble 
party  of  English  Puritans  with  which  he 
afterwards  became  allied,  and  to  which  he 
rendered  such  vast  services.  True,  he  him- 
self tells  us,  in  his  account  of  his  education, 
that  "  care  had  ever  been  had  of  him,  with 
his  earliest  capacity,  not  to  be  negligently 
trained  in  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion;" and  in  the  fact  that  his  first  tutor, 
selected  for  him  by  his  father,  was  one 
"  Thomas  Young,  a  Puritan  of  Essex  who 
cut  his  hair  short,"  there  is  enough  to  prove 
that  the  formation  of  his  character  in  youth 
was  aided  expressly  and  purposely  by  Puri- 
tanical influences.  But  Milton,  if  ever,  in  a 
denominational  sense,  he  could  be  called  a 
Puritan,  (he  always  wore  his  hair  long,  and 
in  other  respects  did  not  conform  to  the 
usages  of  the  Puritan  party,)  could  hardly, 
with  any  propriety,  be  designated  as  a  Puri- 
tan in  this  sense,  at  the  time  when  he  left 
college.  There  is  evidence  that  at  this  time 
he  had  not  given  so  much  attention,  on  his 
own  personal  account,  to  matters  of  religious 
doctrine,  as  he  afterwards  bestowed.  That 
seriousness  of  which  we  speak  was,  there- 
fore, rather  a  constitutional  seriousness,  rati- 
fied and  nourished  by  rational  reflectioo, 
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than  the  assumed  temper  of  a  sect.  "A 
certain  reservedness  of  natural  disposition, 
and  a  moral  discipline  learnt  out  of  the  no- 
blest philosophy  — such,  in  Milton's  own 
words,  were  the  causes  which,  apart  from 
bis  Christian  training,  would  have  always 
kept  him,  as  he  believed,  above  the  vices 
that  debase  youth.  And  herein  the  example 
of  Milton  contradicts  much  that  is  commonly 
advanced  by  way  of  a  theory  of  the  poetical 
character.  Poets  and  artists  generally,  it  is 
held,  are  and  onght  to  be  distinguished  by 
a  predominance  of  sensibility  over  principle, 
an  excess  of  what  Coleridge  called  the  spir- 
itual over  what  he  called  the  moral  part  of 
man.  A  nature  built  on  quicksands,  an  or- 
ganization of  nerve  languid  or  tempestuous 
with  occasion,  a  soul  falling  and  soaring,  now 
subject  to  ecstasies  and  now  to  remorses — 
such,  it  is  supposed,  and  on  no  small  induc- 
tion of  actual  instances,  is  the  appropriate 
constitution  of  the  poet.  Mobility,  absolute 
and  entire  destitution  of  principle  properly 
so  called,  capacity  for  varying  the  mood  in- 
definitely rather  than  for  retaming  and  keep- 
ing up  one  moral  gesture  or  resolution 
through  all  moods — this,  say  the  theorists, 
is  the  essential  thing  in  the  structure  of  the 
artist.  Against  the  truth  of  this,  however, 
as  a  maxim  of  universal  application,  the  char- 
acter of  Milton,  as  well  as  that  of  Words- 
worth after  him,  is  a  remarkable  protest. 
Were  it  possible  to  place  before  the  theorists 
all  the  materials  which  exist  for  judging  of 
Milton's  personal-  dispobition  as  a  young  man, 
without  exhibiting  to  them  at  the  same  time 
the  actual  and  early  proofs  of  his  poetical 
genius,  their  conclusion,  were  they  true  to 
their  theory,  would  necessarily  be,  that  the 
basis  of  his  nature  was  too  solid  and  immov- 
able, the  platform  of  personal  aims  and  as- 
pirations over  which  his  thoughts  moved  and 
had  footing  too  fixed  and  firm,  to  permit  that 
he  should  have  been  a  poet.  Nay,  whoso- 
ever, even  appreciating  Milton  as  a  poet, 
shall  come  to  the  investigation  of  his  writ- 
ings, armed  with  that  preconception  of  the 
poetical  character  which  is  sure  to  be  derived 
from  an  intimacy  with  the  character  of 
Shakspeare,  will  hardly  escape  some  feeling 
of  the  same  kind.  Seriousness,  we  repeat, 
a  solemn  and  even  austere  demeanor  of  mind, 
was  the  charactenstio  of  Milton  even  in  his 
youth.  And  the  outward  manifestation  of 
thb  was  a  life  of  pure  and  devout  observ- 
ance. This  is  a  pomt  that  ought  not  to  be 
avoided  or  dismissed  in  mere  general  lan- 

Sage ;  for  he  who  does  not  lay  stress  on 
89  knows  not  and  loves  not  l^ton.    Ac- 


cept, then,  by  way  of  more  particular  state- 
ment, his  own  remarkable  words  in  justifyiag 
himself  against  an  iuuendo  of  one  of  his  ad- 
versaries m  later  life,  reflecting  on  the  tenor 
of  his  juvenile  pursuits  and  behavior.  "  A 
certain  niceness  of  nature,"  he  says,  '<an 
honest  haughtiness  and  self-esteem  either  of 
what  I  was,  or  what  I  might  be,  (which  let 
envy  call  pride,)  and  lastly  that  modesty 
whereof,  though  not  in  the  title-page,  yet 
here  I  may  be  excused  to  make  some  be- 
seeming profession;  all  these,  uniting  the 
supply  of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me 
still  above  those  low  descents  of  mind,  be- 
neath which  he  must  deject  and  plunge  him- 
self that  can  agree  to  saleable  and  unlawful 
prostitutions."  Fancy,  ye  to  whom  the 
mora]  frailty  of  genius  is  a  consolation,  or  to 
whom  the  association  of  virtue  with  youth 
and  Cambridge  is  a  jest — fancy  Milton,  as 
this  passage  from  his  own  pen  describes  him 
at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  returning  to  his 
father's  house  from  the  University,  full  of  its 
accomplishments  and  its  honors,  an  auburn- 
haired  youth  beautiful  as  the  Apollo  of  a 
northern  clime,  and  that  beautiful  body  the 
temple  of  a  soul  pure  and  unsoiled !  Truly, 
a  son  for  a  mother  to  take  to  her  arms  with 
joy  and  pride  1 

Connected  with  this  austerity  of  character, 
discernible  in  Milton  even  in  his  youth,  may 
be  noted  also,  as  indeed  it  is  noted  in  the 
passage  just  cited,  a  haughty  yet  modest 
self-esteem,  and  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers.  Throughout  all  Milton's  works 
there  may  be  discerned  a  vein  of  this  noble 
egotism,  this  unbashful  self-assertion.  Fre- 
quently, in  arguing  with  an  opponent,  or  in 
setting  forth  his  own  views  on  any  subject 
of  discussion,  he  passes,  by  a  very  slight 
topical  connection,  into  an  account  of  himself, 
his  education,  his  designs,  and  his  relations 
to  the  matter  in  question ;  and  this  sometimes 
so  elaborately  and  at  such  length,  that  the 
impression  is  as  if  he  said  to  his  readers, — 
Besides  all  my  other  arguments,  take  this 
also  as  the  chief  and  conclusive  argument, 
that  it  is  /,  a  man  of  such  and  such  antece- 
dentSy  and  with  such  and  such  powers  to 
perform  far  higher  work  than  you  see  me 
now  engaged  m,  who  afiSrm  and  maintain 
this.  In  nis  later  years  Milton  evidently 
believed  himself  to  be,  if  not  the  greatest 
man  in  England,  at  least  the  greatest  writer, 
and  one  whose  egomet  dixi  was  entitled  to  as 
much  foros  in  the  intellectual  Commonwealth 
as  the  decree  of  a  civil  magistrate  is  invested 
with  in  the  order  of  civil  life.  All  that  he 
said  or  wrote  was  bapked  in  hia  o^^  ^n^- 
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sciousness  by  a  sense  of  the  independent  im- 
portance of  the  fact,  that  it  was  he,  Milton, 
who  said  or  wrote  it ;  and  often,  after  ar- 
guing a  point  for  some  time  on  a  footing  of 
ostensible  equality  with  his  readers,  he  seems 
suddenly  to  stop,  retire  to  the  vantage- 
ground  of  hb  own  thoughts,  and  bid  his 
readers  follow  him  thither,  if  they  would  see 
the  whole  of  that  authority  which  his  words 
had  failed  to  express.  Such,  we  say,  is 
Milton's  habit  in  his  later  writings ;  in  his 
early  life,  of  course,  the  feeling  which  it 
shows  existed  rather  as  an  undefined  con- 
sciousness of  superior  power,  a  tendency 
silently  and  with  satisfaction  to  compare  his 
own  intellectual  measure  with  that  of  others, 
a  resolute  ambition  to  be  and  to  do  some- 
thing great. 

And  what  was  that  special  mode  of  ac- 
tivity to  which  Milton,  still  in  the  bloom  and 
seed-time  of  his  years,  had  chosen  to  dedi- 
cate the  powers  of  which  he  was  so  con- 
scious ?  He  had  been  destined  by  his  pa- 
rents for  the  Church ;  but  this  opening  into 
life  he  had  definitively  and  deliberately  aban- 
doned. With  equal  decision  he  renounced 
the  profession  of  the  law ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  long  after  the  conclusion 
of  his  career  at  the  University,  when  he  re- 
nounced the  prospects  of  professional  life 
altogether.  His  reasons  for  this,  which  are 
to  be  gathered  from  various  passages  of  his 
writings,  seem  to  have  all  resolved  themselves 
into  a  jealous  concern  for  his  own  absolute 
intellectual  freedom.  He  had  determined, 
as  he  says,  "  to  lay  up,  as  the  best  treasure 
and  solace  of  a  good  old  age,  the  honest 
liberty  of  free  speech  from  his  youth  ;'*  and 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  Bar  of  England, 
at  the  time  when  he  formed  that  resolution, 
was  a  place  where  he  could  hope  to  keep  it. 
For  a  man  so  situated,  the  alternative,  then 
as  now,  was  the  practice  or  profession  of 
literature.  To  this,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  subject, 
Milton  had  implicitly,  if  not  avowedly,  dedi- 
cated himself.  To  become  a  great  writer, 
and,  above  all,  a  great  poet ;  to  teach  the 
English  language  a  new  strain  and  modula- 
tion ;  to  elaborate  and  surrender  over  to  the 
English  nation  works  that  would  make  it 
more  potent  and  wise  in  the  age  that  was 
passing,  and  more  memorable  and  lordly  in 
the  ages  to  come — such  was  the  form  which 
Milton's  ambition  had  assumed  when,  laying 
aside  his  student's  garb,  he  went  to  reside 
under  his  father's  roof.  Nor  was  this  merely 
a  choice  of  necessity,  the  reluctant  determi- 
nation  of  a  jowng  soul,  ''  Gburchouted  by 


the  prelates,"  waA  disgusted  with  the  chances 
of  the  law.  MOton,  in  the  Church,  would 
certainly  have  been  such  an  archbishop, 
mitred  or  unmitred,  as  England  has  never 
seen ;  and  the  very  passage  of  such  a  man 
across  the  sacred  floor  would  have  trampled 
into  timely  extinction  all  that  has  since 
sprung  up  among  us  as  Puseyism  and  what 
not,  and  would  have  modelled  the  ecclesias- 
ticism  of  England  into  a  shape  that  the  world 
might  have  gazed  at,  with  no  truant  glance 
backward  to  the  splendors  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
And,  doubtless,  even  amid  the  traditions  of 
the  law,  such  a  man  would  have  performed 
the  feats  of  a  Samson,  albeit  of  a  Samson  in 
chains.  An  inward  prompting,  therefore,  a 
love  secretly  plighted  to  the  Muse,  and  a 
sweet  comfort  ana  delight  in  her  sole  society, 
which  no  other  allurement,  whether  of  profit 
or  pastime,  could  equal  or  diminish, — this, 
less  formally  perhaps,  but  as  really  as  care 
for  his  intellectual  liberty,  or  distaste  for  the 
established  professions  of  his  time,  deter- 
mined Milton's  early  resolution  as  to  his 
future  way  of  life.  On  this  point  it  will  be 
best  to  quote  his  own  words.  "  After  I  had," 
he  says,  '*  for  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless 
diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom  God 
recompense  !^  been  exercised  to  the  tongues 
and  some  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer, 
by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  both  at  home 
and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that,  whether 
ought  was  imposed  upon  me  by  them  that 
had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  mine 
own  choice,  in  English  or  other  tongue, 
prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter, 
the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was 
likely  to  live."  The  meaning  of  which  sen- 
tence, to  a  biographer  of  Milton,  is,  that  Mil- 
ton, before  his  three-and-twentieth  year, 
knew  himself  to  be  a  poet. 

He  knew  this,  he  says,  by  "  certain  vital 
signs,"  discernible  in  what  he  had  already 
written.  What  were  these  "  vital  signs, 
these  proofs  indubitable  to  Milton  that  he 
had  the  art  and  faculty  of  a  poet  ?  We  need 
but  refer  the  reader  for  the  answer  to  those 
smaller  poetical  compositions  of  Milton,  both 
in  English  and  in  Latin,  which  survive  as 
specimens  of  his  earliest  muse.  Of  these, 
some  three  or  four  which  happen  to  be  spe- 
cially dated — such  as  the  Elegy  on  the  Ihath 
of  a  Fair  Infant,  written  in  1624,  or  in  the 
author's  seventeenth  year;  the  well-known 
Hymn  on  the  Morning  of  Christ^s  Nativity, 
written  in  1629,  when  the  author  was  just 
twenty-one ;  and  the  often  quoted  Sonnet  on 
Shakspeare,  written  not  much  later — ^may 
be  cited  as  convenient  materit^jB  from  which, 
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whoever  would  coDvince  luwelf  minntely  of 
Milton'a  youtbful  vocation  tb  poetry  nther 
than  to  anything  else,  may  denve  proofa  on 
that  head.  Here  will  be  found  power  of  tlie 
most  rare  and  beautiful  conception,  chdce  of 
words  the  most  exact  and  exquisite,  the  most 
perfect  music  and  charm  of  verse.  Above 
all,  here  will  be  found  that  ineffable  some- 


peculiarity  of  the  poet ;  the  art  to  work  on 
and  on  for  ever  in  a  purely  ideal  element,  to 
chase  and  marshal  airy  nothings  according  to 
a  law  totally  unlike  that  of  rational  associa- 
tion, never  hastening  lo  a  logical  end  like  the 
schoolboy  when  on  errand,  but  still  lingeriDg 
within  the  wood  like  the  schoolboy  during 
holiday.  This  peculiar  mental  habit,  no- 
where better  described  than  hy  Milton  him- 
self when  he  speaks  of  verse — 

"  Sach  as  the  meeting  soul  msy  pierce 
In  notei,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
or  linked  Bweetneaa  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  Leed  and  giddy  conning," 

ii  BO  characteristic  of  the  poetical  disposition, 
that,  though  in  most  of  the  grestest  poets, 
as,  for  einmple,  Dante,  Goethe,  Shakspeare 
in  his  dramas,  Chaucer,  and  almost  all  the 
ancient  Greek  poets,  it  is  not  observable  in 
any  extraordinary  degree,  chiefly  because  in 
them  the  element  of  direct  reference  to  hu- 
man life  and  its  interests  had  fitting  prepon- 
derance, yet  it  may  be  affirmed  that  he  who, 
tolerating  or  admiring  these  poets,  does  not 
relish  also  such  poetry  as  that  of  Spenser, 
Keats,  and  Shukspeare  in  his  minor  pieces, 
but  complains  of  it  as  wearisome  and  sensu- 
ous, is  wanting  in  a  portion  of  the  genuine 
poeljc  taste. 

Uilton,  his  academic  studies  being  over, 
and  his  resolution  against-  entering  the 
Church  already  taken,  remained  an  inmate 
of  his  father's  house  at  Horton,  Buckiag- 
bamshire,  for  a  period  of  six  years, — that  ts, 
from  1632  to  1038,  or  from  his  twenty- 
fourth  to  his  thirtieth  year.  Walks  amid 
the  rich  English  scenery  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, sometimes  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
exercise  and  meditation,  sometimes  in  his 
special  character  as  a  student  of  botany ; 
more  lengthened  excursions  to  Oxford  and 
other  places  in  or  out  of  Buckinghamshire, 
particularly  the  pretty  village  of  Forest  Hill, 
•ome  three  miles  from  Oxford,  where  resided 
a  Squire  Powell,  an  acquaintance  of  his 
father's;  occasional  visits  to  London  for 
books,  lessons  in  mathematics,  and  the  like ; 


in-door  conversations  and  musical  concertos 
with  such  friends  or  relatives  as  mi^ht  from 
time  to  time  join  the  family  circle,  including 
a  married  sister  older  than  himself,  and  a 
younger  brother  engaged  in  the  study  of  ths 
law — such  was  the  quiet  nature  of  the  poet's 
life,  at  a  time  when  most  men  are  plunged 
in  the  cares  of  worldly  business.  His  father, 
himself  a  scholarly  old  gentleman,  and  a 
musical  composer,  "equal  in  science,  if  not 
in  genius,  to  the  first  musicians  of  the  age," 
was  probably  glad  that  his  own  position  as  a 
retired  attorney,  living  on  a  small  estate, 
enabled  him  to  afford  his  son  the  means  of 
such  manly  leisure.  Nor  was  Milton  idle. 
Devoting  the  main  part  of  bis  time  to  a 
course  of  new  reading,  which  embraced  all 
the  most  celebrated  classical  writers,  and 
had  special  reference  to  those  Greek  philos- 
ophers whose  works  he  feit  himself  more 
capable  of  appreciating  now  thnn  in  his  col- 
lege days,  he  produced  at  intervals  during 
these  years  those  exquisite  minor  poems — 
Arcades,  Comus,  Lycidas,  L'Ailegro,  II  Ptn- 
seroso,  and  others,  which  the  reader,  when 
not  disposed  for  the  severer  grandeurs  of  hia 
later  muse,  turns  to  with  delight.  The  style 
of  those  poems,  blending  so  beautifully  the 
grace  of  the  classic  model,  and  the  spirit  of 
classic  thought,  with  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
English  pastoral,  indicates  clearly  enough 
that  bis  early  taste  for  the  sweet  and  sensu- 
ous compositions  of  the  elegiac  and  descrip- 
tive school  of  poets  had  not  as  yet  declined. 
As  clearly,  howevtr,  does  the  loyal  and  strict 
tone  of  these  poems,  the  chivalrous  and  sus- 
tained purity  of  purpose  which  appear  in 
them,  and  most  observably  of  all  in  the 
CoiRtu,  indicate  the  perfect  truth  of  his  as- 
sertion that  he  had  early  come  to  the  resolve 
that  in  all  his  own  attempts  in  the  art  he  ad- 
mired, the  fair  should  serve  only  the  good 
and  honorable.  In  these  poems,  too,  sen- 
suous in  conception  and  full  of  fantastic 
imagery  as  they  are,  there  are  genuine  in- 
dividual flashes  of  the  sterner  Miltonic  spirit. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  invective  in  Lyd- 
das  against  the  hir.:ling  shepherds  of  the 
Christian  fold..  Such  also  is  this,  among 
other  passages  that  might  be  quoted  from 
Comua : — 

"A^inat  the  threats 
Of  malice  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
Which  errins  men  call  chance,  this  I  hold  firm — 
Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt, 
Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  Inthralled; 
Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  moat  glory : 
Bat  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 
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And  mix  no  more  with  goodness,  when,  at  last, 
Gathered  like  scam,  and  settled  to  itself, 
It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  chanj^e 
Self-fed  and  self^consumed  :  If  this  fail 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stabble." 

And  thus,  we  see,  underneath  the  flowers 
and  the  beauty,  there  ever  lay  in  Milton  all 
manly  strength.  If  his  art  by  preference 
still  worked  most  in  the  sensuous  and  the 
idyllic,  it  was  but  as  a  young  athlete,  bis 
symmetry  not  yet  injured  by  much  ezpe- 
nence  in  the  gymnasium,  might  be  the  gen- 
tlest of  all  the  guests  at  a  classic  entertain- 
ment, might  recline  most  gracefully  on  the 
embroidered  couch,  and  wear  most  fitly  the 
garland  of  festive  roses. 

Milton's  poems,  composed  during  his  resi- 
dence in  his  father's  house,  were  not  written 
for  publication.  The  Comus  was  a  gift  to 
the  ladies  and  younger  branches  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  meant  as  a 
kind  of  innocent  play  or  mask  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  family- circle  of  Ludlow  Cas- 
tle ;  and  though  Lawes,  who  composed  the 
airs  for  the  mask,  published  it  in  163*7,  three 
years  after  it  was  performed,  he  speaks  of 
the  authorship  as  not  openly  acknowledged. 
In  the  following  year  Lycidas  appeared  in  a 
collection  of  Cambridge  verses.  Milton's 
reputation  as  a  poet  can,  therefore,  have  been 
but  of  a  very  private  character  when,  in  the 
year  1638,  his  mother  being  then  just  dead, 
he  left  England  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 
From  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Grotius,  he  went  to  Italy.  He  resided 
there  about  a  year,  visiting  all  the  chief 
towns,  and  seeing  many  of  the  eminent 
Italian  men  of  the  time — among  others, 
Galileo,  then  in  his  old  age,  and  a  prisoner 
to  the  Inquisition  on  account  of  his  astro- 
nomical heresies.  From  Italy  he  meant  to 
extend  his  tour  to  Sicily  and  Greece ;  but 
the  gathering  political  tempest  at  home 
brought  him  back  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  1639. 

In  consequence  either  of  some  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  father,  or  of  some 
change  in  his  own  views  as  to  his  way  of  life, 
Milton  now  took  up  household  in  London. 
"  He  took  him  a  lodging,"  says  his  earliest 
biographer,  "in  St.  Bride's  Churchyard, 
Fleet  Street,  at  the  house  of  one  Russell,  a 
tailor."  Probably  one  of  the  reasons  that 
led  to  this  arrangement  is  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  he  took  to  board  with  him,  as  pu- 
pils, two  nephews,  sons  of  his  sister  Mrs. 
Philips,  the  one  about  ten,  the  other  about 
eight  /ears  of  age.    ''He  made  no  long 


stay,"  however,  in  St.  Bride's  Churchyard, 
"  necessity  of  having  a  place  to  dbpose  his 
books  in,  and  other  goods  fit  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  good  handsome  house,  hastening 
him  to  take  one;  and  accordingly,  a  pretty 
garden-house  he  took  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
at  the  end  of  an  entry,  and  therefore  the 
fitter  for  his  turn,  by  the  reason  of  the 
privacy,  besides  that  there  are  few  streets  in 
London  mote  free  from  noise  than  that." 
Here  he  took  a  few  more  boys  as  boarders, 
all  the  sons  of  intimate  friends. 

It  was  not  destined,  however,  that  Milton 
should  then,  or  for  many  years  to  come,  carry 
his  great  schemes  into  execution.  Work  of 
a  very  different,  and  far  less  congenial  kind, 
was  for  the  present  required  of  him.  That 
great  era  in  English  history,  which  nothing 
in  English  history  has  pandloled  since,  was 
then  opening.  Vanquished  by  the  spirit  of 
his  subjects,  Charles  I.  had  been  compelled, 
in  1640,  to  summon  his  fifth  Parliament,  the 
famous  ''  Long  Parliament"  of  England,  and 
to  commit  himself  reluctantly  to  the  tide  of 
reform  in  Church  and  State  which  flowed 
out  of  its  deliberations.  Never  was  there 
such  a  time  of  hope  and  promise  in  the  po- 
litical world.  Gathering  round  the  new 
Parliament,  and  looking  to  it  as  the  instru- 
ment by  which,  with  Uie  blessing  of  God, 
such  changes  would  be  wrought  in  the  entire 
system  of  the  country  as  would  make  Eng* 
land,  though  still  under  a  regal  head,  the 
pattern  of  free  and  well-governed  Common- 
wealths, all  men  of  mark  for  their  liberal 
opinions  were  eager  to  contribute  their  quota 
to  the  new  movement. 

Abandoning,  then,  for  the  time,  all  his 
great  schemes  of  literary  preparation  and 
performance,  Milton,  in  the  year  1641, 
plunged  into  the  tumult  of  political  contro- 
versy. The  controversy,  however,  to  which 
Milton  so  courageously  lent  himself,  was 
soon  snatched  away  from  the  hands  of  writers 
and  clergymen,  and  appealed,  with  many 
other,  and  even  graver  questions,  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  ruder  reasoning.  The  final  rup- 
ture between  Charles  and  the  Parliament 
had  at  length  taken  place,  and  all  England 
was  a  scene  of  military  strife.  The  fate,  not 
only  of  Episcopacy,  but  of  Royalty  itself, 
depended  on  the  issue  of  an  uncertain  war. 
Surrendering  over,  then,  to  the  sword  and 
the  battle-field  the  continuation  of  his  fa- 
vorite argument,  and  taking  no  more  active 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  time  than  that  of 
praying  for  the  success  of  the  party  which 
represented  his  hopes,  Milton  would  now 
probably  have  returned  to  his  private  pro- 
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jects  had  not  Providence  prepared  for  him  a 
new  and  far  more  miserable  controversy  in 
the  state  of  his  own  household.  His  father, 
driven  from  his  own  residence  by  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country,  had  just 
come  to  live  with  him  and  his  pupils  at  the 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  when,  about 
Whitsuntide,  1643,  Milton,  to  use  the  words 
of  his  nephew  Philips,  "took  a  journey  into 
the  country,  nobody  about  him  certainly 
knowing  the  reason,  or  that  it  was  more 
than  a  journey  of  recreation,  till,  after  a 
month's  stay,  home  he  returns  a  married 
man  that  went  out  a  bachelor."  The  wife 
thus  unexpectedly  brought  home  by  Milton, 
then  in  his  thirty- fifth  year,  was  Mary,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  Oxford- 
shire squire  formerly  mentioned. 

Nevei  was  a  worse  match  made.  The 
young  wife  had  hardly  been  a  month  in  town 
with  her  husband,  when,  in  a  fit  of  longing 
to  see  h^r  parents  and  friends,  she  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  and  spend  part  of  the 
summer  with  them,  promising  to  return  at 
Michaelmas.  When  that  time  came,  how- 
ever, she  positively  refused  to  go  back ;  and, 
her  mother  abetting  her,  she  left  Milton's 
repeated  letters  unanswered,  and,  when  a 
messenger  came  with  a  peremptory  message, 
had  him  turned  out  of  the  house.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  extraordinary  occurrence,  as 
given  by  Philips,  are,  that  "her  relations 
being  generally  addicted  to  the  Cavalier 
party,  and  some  of  them  possibly  engaged 
in  the  King's  service,  (who  by  this  time  had 
his  headquarters  at  Oxford,  and  was  in  some 
prospect  of  success,)  they  began  to  repent 
them  of  having  matched  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  family  to  a  person  so  contrary  to  them 
in  opinion,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  blot 
in  their  escutcheon  whenever  that  court 
should  come  to  flourish  again."  There  may 
be  something  in  this ;  but  the  account  given 
by  the  old  gossip  Aubrey,  confirmed,  too, 
by  what  Philips  himself  says,  is  far  more  to 
the  point.  The  bride,  according  to  Aubrey, 
had  been  "  brought  up  and  bred  where  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  company  and  merriment, 
as  dancing,  &o. ;  and  when  she  came  to  live 
with  her  husband,  she  found  it  solitary,  no 
company  came  to  her,  and  she  often  heard 
her  nephews  cry  and  be  beaten.  This  life 
was  irksome  to  her,  and  so  she  went  to  her 
parents."  There  are  hints  also  that,  during 
her  month  in  town,  she  had  shown  some  stub- 
bornness— accepting  invitations  from  her 
relations  against  her  husband's  will,  and 
going  about  with  them  to  theatres  and  the 
Ske.    In  short,  one  sees  the  whde  case  but 


too  easily.  Here  was  a  gay,  self-willed 
country  m\,  whose  highest  happiness  it  had 
been  to  dance  with  a  King's  officer  at  Oxford 
or  elsewhere,  married  to  a  man  whom  she 
did  not  love,  whom  she  could  not  under- 
stand, and  whose  books  and  austere  ways 
were  a  terror  to  her.  How  Milton  bad  been 
led  to  commit  such  a  blunder  as  to  marry  a 
girl  so  totally  unsuited  to  be  his  wife,  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  reasons  he  himself 
hints  at — the  inexperience  of  even  the  sober- 
est man  in  these  affairs,  the  very  haste  of 
men  who  have  lived  strictly  in  youth  "  to 
li^ht  the  nuptial  torch,"  the  "  persuasion  of 
fnends,"  the  want  of  sufficient  opportunities 
"for  a  perfect  discerning"  till  too  late,  and 
the  known  fact  that  "  the  batshful  muteness 
of  a  virgin,"  so  romantically  interpreted  hj 
the  lover,  may  often  "  hide  all  the  unliveh- 
ness  and  natural  sloth"  which  constitutes 
sheer  stupidity.  Stupiditjf,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Milton's  allusions,  was  the  quality 
which,  after  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  real 
character  of  hb  wife,  he  found  most  unen- 
durable in  her.  "  A  mute  and  ^spiritless 
mate,"  "  a  mind  to  all  due  conversation  ui- 
accessible,"  such  are  the  phrases  in  which 
he  seems  evidently  to  refer  to  his  own  case ; 
and  "  what  a  solace,"  he  adds,  "  what  a  fit 
help  such  a  consort  would  be  through  the 
whole  life  of  a  man,  is  less  pain  to  conjecture 
than  to  have  experience."  No  sensible  man, 
he  even  says  in  another  place,  but  would 
rather  forgive  actual  unfaithfulness  m  a  wo- 
man than  this  sullen  incompatibility  of  tastes 
and  temper. 

At  first,  Milton's  rage  at  the  insult  and 
scandal  of  his  wife's  desertion  of  him  seems 
to  have  been  something  tremendous.  After- 
wards, bitterly  making  up  his  mind  to  the 
worst,  and  having  determmed  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances could  he  honorably  take  her 
back,  he  directed  all  his  thoughts  to  the 
single  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  her.  And, 
as  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  put  a  fair  fao# 
on  the  matter  to  the  world,  and  secretly 
compensate  himself  by  being  other  than  he 
seemed,  he  pursued  his  object  in  the  most 
open  and  public  manner.  In  the  course  of 
the  years  1644  and  1645,  he  put  forth  a 
series  of  four  treatises  on  divorce — the  first 
entitled  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce restored  from  the  bondage  of  the  Canon 
Law  ;  the  second.  The  Judgment  of  Martin 
Bucer  touching  Divorce,  being  extracts  in 
point  from  that  Reformer's  writings;  the 
third  Tetrachordon ;  or  Expositions  of  th€ 
four  chief  passages  of  Scripture  which  treai 
\  of  Marriage ;  and  the  fourth,  Colasterion, 
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being  a  reply  to  an  anonymous  answer  to  the 
first  treatise.  The  doctrine  which  pervades  all 
these  treatises  and  which  they  try  to  enforce, 
partly  by  reason,  but  chiefly  by  the  authori- 
ty of  Scripture,  is  that  the  guardianship  of 
marriage  ought  to  belong  solely  to  the  civil 
magistratei  and  that  divorce  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed not  only  in  the  cases  recognized  by  the 
canon  law,  but  also  in  any  case  of  moral  in- 
compatibility between  the  parties  immediate- 
ly interested.  Without  entering  into  a  con- 
sideration of  Milton's  views  on  this  important 
sttbject — views  which  really  signified  "di- 
vorce at  pleasure,"  though  Milton  repudiated 
that  phrase — we  may  observe  that  hardly  in 
the  whole  history  of  human  speculation  will 
there  be  found  a  more  remarkable  instance 
than  these  treatises  furnish,  of  how  a  man  of 
the  most  sober  and  austere  life  may  be  led, 
by  the  felt  misery  of  a  personal  experience, 
to  investigate  and  tear  up  the  settled  maxims 
on  which  society  has  based  itself,  and  to 
trouble  a  deaf  world  with  importunate  the- 
orizings.  That  Milton,  when  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  wife's  family  and  the  report  of  his 
intended  marriage  with  a  Miss  Davis  induced 
them  after  about  two  years  to  attempt  a  re- 
conciliation, did  then  take  back  his  wife,  not- 
withstanding his  resolution  to  the  contrary, 
is  well  known.  But,  though  this  put  an  end 
to  his  open  warfare  on  the  subject,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  so  sad  a  passage 
of  his  life  left  no  permanent  effects.  Exter- 
nally, it  made  a  decided  breach  between  him 
and  the  Presbyterians  who  had  been  the  most 
resolute  opponents  of  his  theory  of  divorce, 
and  had  even  caused  the  House  of  Lords  to 
take  the  matter  up  as  an  offence  against  sound 
morals ;  inclining  him  at  the  same  time  more 
and  more  to  those  extremer  sects  whose  in- 
creasing numbers  had  perhaps  given  him  hope 
that  his  views  might  obtain  legislative  sanc- 
tion, and  among  whom  he  actually  did  gain 
over  not  a  few  to  avow  his  doctrine  under 
the  name  of  Miltonists.  But  the  secret 
effects  on  his  mind  and  character  were  far 
more  momentous.  He  had  already  described 
by  anticipation  that  ''drooping  and  dis- 
consolate household  captivity"  which  results 
from  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  and  had  spoken 
of  that  "continual  sight  of  one's  deluded 
thoughts"  which  the  forced  association  with 
an  unloved  partner  supposes,  as  a  thing  "  to 
drive  a  man  to  atheism,"  or  at  least  "to 
abase  the  mettle  of  a  generous  spirit,  and 
sink  him  to  a  low  and  vulgar  pitch  of  en- 
deavor in  all  his  actions."  And  if  the  effects 
upon  himself  of  his  seven  years  of  legal  union 
with  his  wife  after  their  reconciliation  fell 


short  of  this,  their  detrimental  nature  may  at 
least  be  traced  in  a  tone  of  increased  harsh- 
ness and  bad  temper  discernible  in  most  of 
his  subsequent  writings.  And  the  poor  wife 
all  this  time !  One  cannot  help  remembering 
that,  though  Milton  could  speak  his  wrongs  in 
the  case,  she  may  have  felt  hers ;  and  none 
the  less  keenly  that  people  told  her  that  her 
austere  husband  was  a  great  scholar.  In- 
deed, what  was  that  act  of  hers  which  so  of- 
fended Milton,  but  a  practical  assertion  on 
the  woman's  side  of  that  liberty  which  he 
claimed  for  the  man  ? 

On  his  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship, 
Milton,  who  seems  now  to  have  given  up  his 
pupils,  had  removed  from  Holborn  to  apart- 
ments in  Scotland  Yard.  It  was  while  re- 
siding here,  in  the  year  1652,  that  he  was 
visited  by  the  crowning  calamity  of  his  life, 
his  blindness.  His  sight  had  been  gradually 
failing  for  ten  years ;  and  at  last  it  completely 
gave  way  under  the  serious  labors  in  which 
he  involved  himself  when  preparing  his  great 
work  against  Salmasius.  His  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  blindness 
came  on  is  worth  quoting : — 

"  On  the  left  side  of  my  left  eye  (which  began  to 
fail  some  years  before  the  other)  a  darkness  arose 
that  hid  from  me  all  things  oo  that  side :  if  I 
chanced  to  close  my  right  eye,  whatever  was  be- 
fore me  seemed  diminished,  tn  the  last  three  years, 
as  my  remaining  eye  failed  gradually  some  months 
before  my  sight  was  utterly  gone,  all  things  that 
I  could  discern,  though  I  moved  not  myself,  ap- 
peared to  fluctuate,  now  to  the  fiehi,  now  to  the 
led.  Obstinate  vapors  seemed  to  have  settled  all 
over  my  forehead  and  temples,  overwhelming  my 
eyes  with  a  sort  of  sleepy  heaviness,  especially 
after  food,  till  the  evening ;  so  that  I  frequently 
recollect  the  condition  of  the  prophet  Phineus  in 
tlie  Argonautics: — 

'  Him  vapors  dark 
Enveloped,  and  the  earth  appeared  to  roll 
Beneatn  him,  sinking  in  a  lifeless  trance.' 

"  But  I  should  not  omit  to  say  that,  while  I  had 
some  little  sight  remaining,  as  soon  as  I  went  to 
bed  or  reclined  on  either  side,  a  copious  light  used 
to  dart  out  from  my  closed  eyes; — then,as  my  sight 
grew  daily  less,  darker  colors  seemed  to  burst 
forth  with  vehemence  and  a  kind  of  internal  noise; 
but  now,  as  if  everything  lucid  were  extinguished, 
blackness,  either  absolute,  or  chequered  and  inters 
woven  as  it  were  with  ash-color,  is  accustomed  to 
pour  itself  on  my  eyes  ;  yet  the  darkness  perpet- 
ually before  them,  as  well  during  the  night  as  in 
the  day,  seems  always  approaching  rather  to  white 
than  to  black,  admitting,  as  the  eye  rolls,  a  minute 
portion  of  light,  as  through  a  crevice." — Leller 
to  Philaraa  of  Athens,  SepL  28,  1654. 

Even  when  totally  blind,  Milton  continued 
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to  hold  his  office  as  Latin  Secretary ;  latterly, 
however,  a  colleague  was  appointed,  who  did 
roost  of  the  work,  and  received  ahout  half  of 
the  salary.  For  the  sake  of  his  health  Mil- 
ton, one  of  whose  peculiarities  it  seems  to 
have  been  never  to  he  satisfied  with  the  house 
lie  lived  in,  removed  to  a  house  in  Petty 
France,  Westminster,  opening  into  St.  James  s 
Park.  Here  he  remained  for  about  eight 
years,  or  till  the  Restoration  of  Charles  11. 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  less  public  place  of 
residence.  These  eight  years  produced  not 
a  few  changes  in  his  household.  In  1652 
his  wife  died,  leaving  him,  a  widower  and 
blind  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  with  three  in- 
fant daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  not 
more  than  six  years  old.  In  1656  he  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  who  did  not  survive  the 
marriage,  however,  more  than  a  year.  Her 
death  was  probably  a  misfortune  to  the  poor 
children  of  the  former  wife,  who,  left  there- 
after to  the  care  of  their  blind  and  austere 
father,  seem  to  have  grown  up  in  a  kind  of 
horror  of  him,  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  efforts  he  appears  to  have  made 
from  time  to  time  to  impart  to  them  some 
portions  of  his  linguistic  learning.  As  they 
were  not  old  enough  yet  to  act  as  his  aman- 
uenses, the  various  works  written  by  him  at 
this  period  must  have  been  dictated  either  to 
his  nephew  Philips,  or  to  some  other  of  his 
grown-up  pupils.  Among  these  works  were 
several  in  continuation  of  his  answer  to 
Salmasius — such  as  the  De/ensio  secunda  pro 
Populo  Anglicano,  published  in  1654,  as  a 
reply  to  a  work  written  by  Peter  du  Moulin, 
but  advertised  under  the  name  of  Alexander 
More ;  and  the  De/enaio  pro  se  called  forth 
by  More's  rejoinder.  These,  however,  were 
but  incidental  exercises  of  his  pen ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  after  the  year  1654 
appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  several  great 
literary  projects  which  he  had  resolved  upon 
as  appropriate  work  for  his  now  advancing 
years  and  disabled  condition — such  as  the 
composition  of  a  large  History  of  England, 
the  compilation  of  an  elaborate  Thesaurus  ur 
Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  Body  of  Systematic  Divinity 
out  of  tlie  Bible. 

Milton  survived  the  Restoration  fourteen 
years,  residing  first  in  a  house  he  had  taken 
in  Holbom ;  next  in  Jewin  Street,  Alders- 
gate  ;  then  as  a  lodger  in  the  house  of  Mill- 
ington,  a  well-known  auctioneer  of  books; 
and  last  of  all  in  Artillery  Walk,  leading  to 
Bunhill  Fields.  During  four  years  of  this 
period  he  remained  unmarried ;  but  in  1664, 
or  when  he  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  he 


married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshuh 
daughter  of  a  Cheshire  baronet.  She  ap- 
pears to- have  been  a  rather  elderly  person, 
who  had  been  recommended  by  one  of  his 
friends  as  a  fit  housekeeper  for  him  in  his  old 
age ;  ^and  the  evidence  seems  to  say  that  he 
would  not  have  married  again  at  all  but  for 
the  imdutiful  conduct  of  his  daughters.  The 
three  girls — the  eldest  of  whom,  Anne,  was 
now  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  second, 
Mary,  about  sixteen,  and  the  youngest,  De- 
borah, about  fourteen — used  "to  combine 
together,"  it  is  said,  *'  and  counsel  his  maid- 
servant to  cheat  him  in  his  marketings  ;**  they 
used  also  to  pawn  and  sell  his  books ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  shortly  before  his  third  mar- 
riage, when  the  maid-servant  told  the  second 
daughter,  Mary,  that  she  heard  her  father 
was  to  take  another  wife,  "  the  said  Mary  re- 
plied to  the  said  maid-servant,  that  it  was  no 
news  to  hear  of  his  wedding,  but  if  she  could 
hear  of  his  death,  that  would  be  something." 
With  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  Deborah, 
the  daughters  appear  scarcely  to  have  lived 
with  their  father  after  his  third  marriage. 
The  eldest,  Anne,  who  was  somewhat  de- 
formed, set  up  in  business  as  a  gold  and 
silver  lace  maker,  and  afterwards  married  a 
master-builder;  and  her  sister  Mary  seems  to 
have  gone  with  her.  So  long  as  they  lived 
with  him,  all  the  three  daughters  appear  to 
have  acted  as  his  amanuenses;  after  his 
marriage,  however,  this  species  of  work  de- 
volved sometimes  on  the  wife,  sometimes  on 
the  daughter  Deborah,  until  she  also  escaped 
by  marriage  with  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and 
sometimes  on  any  stray  boy  that  could  be  in- 
duced by  love  or  money  to  lend  his  services 
to  the  imperious  old  man.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  he  composed  and  made  ready  for 
publication  the  numerous  writings  which 
formed  his  sole  occupation  and  delight  dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  that  intervened  be* 
tween  his  retirement  into  private  life  in  1660, 
and  his  death  in  1674.  Laborious  as  these 
latest  prose  writings  of  Milton  were,  however, 
they  were  but  the  severer  amusements  of  a 
mind  which  had  at  last,  after  so  many  years, 
returned  to  its  first  and  most  enduring  love. 
Never,  amid  all  the  turmoil  and  harsh  con- 
troversial warfare  of  his  middle  life,  had  Mil- 
ton forgotten  his  early  promise,  from  the 
performance  of  which  he  had  but  requested 
the  indulgence  of  a  few  years  less  congenially 
spent ;  and  when  at  last,  after  not  a  few  but 
many  years  so  spent,  time  and  sore  chance 
threw  him  aside  from  worldly  ties,  and  as- 
signed to  him  a  career  of  aged  loneliness, 
with  death  as  its  welcome  close,  then  the  old 
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aspiration  came  back,  and  with  it  the  ease  of 
a  readier  choice  and  the  faculty  of  «  more 
seer-like  song.  The  Paradise  Lost,  the 
Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes 
were  given  in  succession  to  the  world.  And 
so,  if  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  die,  and 
to  exchange  the  earthly  vacancy  in  which 
his  eyes  had  so  long  rolled,  for  the  visible 
splendors  and  illuminations  of  the  world  he 
had  preconceived,  he  then  left  not  behind  him 
a  heritage  of  that  kind  in  which  most  men 
place  their  boast — weeping  friends,  dutiful 
and  well  circumstanced  children,  and  the 
fructifying  deeds  of  a  prosperous  civil  life ; 
if,  instead  of  all  this,  he  saw  from  his  dying 
pillow  children  scattered,  rebellious,  and  me- 
chanically matched,  (doubtless  in  part  his  own 
blame,)  a  wife  greedy  for  his  remnant  of 
household  goods,  and  a  State  which  had  re- 
jected and  cast  out  all  his  counsels  ;  yet  this 
be  could  even  at  that  last  moment  be  sure  of, 
that  his  life  had  not  been  spent  in  vain,  and 
that  whenever  the  men  of  future  ages  should 
look  back  to  the  times  foregone,  they  would 
pronounce,  and  pronounce  truly,  that  the 
soul  then  ebbing  away  had  been  the  soul  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  God's  Englishmen. 

Some  particulars  of  interest  are  recorded 
of  Milton,  as  he  was  seen  and  conversed  with 
in  his  later  years.  Even  in  old  age  he  pre- 
served his  comeliness,  so  as  to  seem  much 
younger  than  he  was.  His  eyes  never  be- 
trayed their  loss  of  sight  by  any  outward 
speck  or  blemish,  but  remained  clear  and 
perfect,  so  that  it  was  only  by  observing 
them  closely  that  one  could  perceive  that  he 
was  blind.  "An  aged  clergyman  of  Dor- 
setshire," says  the  novelist  Richardson, 
''found  John  Milton  (in  his  house  in  Artil- 
lery Walk)  in  a  small  chamber,  hung  with 
rusty  green,  sitting  in  an  elbow-chair,  and 
dressed  neatly  in  black,  pale,  but  not  cadav- 
erous, his  hands  and  fingers  gouty,  and  with 
chalk-stones.  He  used  also  to  sit  in  a  gray 
coarse  cloth  coat,  at  the  door  of  his  house 
near  Bunhill-fields  in  warm  weather,  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air,  and  so,  as  well  as  in  his  room, 
received  the  visits  of  people  of  distinguished 
parts  as  well  as  quaUty.''  He  had  some  in- 
timate friends  who  came  to  see  him  almost 
daily,  chiefly  bookish  men  of  the  graver  sects, 
whose  opinions  agreed  with  his  own.  After 
his  blindness  and  other  infirmities  prevented 
him  from  walking  much  about,  he  had  a  ma- 
chine made  to  swing  in  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise. He  used  to  rise  about  four  or  five 
o'clock ;  dictate  or  have  books  read  to  him 
all  morning ;  spend  part  of  the  afternoon  in 
playing  on  the  organ  or  bass-viol,  sometimes  i 


singing,  and  sometimes  maki  jg  his  wife  dng, 
who,  he  said,  had  a  good  voice  but  no  ear ; 
then  study  again  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then 
have  a  few  friends  about  him  till  supper  time, 
when,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of 
water,  he  went  to  bed.  One  curious  little 
glimpse  of  his  household  habits  is  obtained 
from  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses  who 
were  examined  before  the  Prerogative  Court 
after  his  death,  on  the  matter  of  a  nuncupa- 
tive or  unwritten  will,  which  he  was  alleged 
to  have  made.  By  this  will,  his  widow 
maintained  he  had  left  all  his  property  to  her, 
with  the  exception  of  the  £1000  still  due  to 
him  out  of  the  estate  of  his  first  wife's  father 
— which  £1000,  and  nothing  more,  he  left  to 
his  three  daughters  by  that  wife,  "  they  hay- 
ing been  very  undutiful  to  him,"  and  he 
"  having  already  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  estate  in  providing  for  them."  The 
daughters,  however,  contested  the  will,  and 
gained  the  suit.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  a 
maid-servant,  Elizabeth  Fisher,  who  deposed 
thus : — 

^  That,  on  a  day  happening  in  the  month  of 
July  last,  (1674,)  the  time  more  certainly  she  re- 
memhereth  not,  this  deponent  being  then  in  the 
deceased^s  lodging-chamber,  be,  the  said  deceased, 
and  the  party  producent  in  this  cause,  his  wife, 
being  then  also  in  the  said  chamber  at  dinner  to- 
gether, and  the  said  Elizabeth  Milton,  the  party 
producent,  having  provided  something  for  the  de- 
ceased's dinner  which  he  very  well  liKed,  he,  the 
said  deceased,  then  spoke  to  his  said  wife  these 
or  the  like  words,  as  near  as  this  deponent  can 
remember, — *  God  have  mercy,  Betty,  I  see  tbon 
wilt  perform  according  to  thy  promise,  in  provid- 
ing me  such  dishes  as  1  thmk  fit  whilat  1  live ; 
and  when  I  die,  thou  knowest  I  have  left  thee 
all  ;*  there  being  nobody  present  in  the  said  cbuh 
her  with  the  said  deceased  and  his  wife  but  this 
deponent :  And  the  said  testator  at  that  time  wit 
of  perfect  mind  and  memory,  and  talked  and  dis- 
coursed sensibly  and  well,  but  was  then  indisposed 
in  his  body  by  reason  of  the  distemper  of  the  gout 
which  he  had  upon  him." 

The  retrospect  of  Milton's  literary  life  gives 
us  the  following  as  the  facts  most  proper  to 
be  remembered  by  those  who  would  studj 
his  works  in  their  biographical  connection; — 
that  from  his  lYth  to  his  33d  or  34th  yeai, 
his  chief  Uterary  exercises  were  in  poetry ; 
that  from  his  34th  year,  however,  on  to  his 
5  2d >  he  labored  almost  exclusively  as  a  con- 
troversialist and  prose-writer,  producing  dur- 
ing this  long  period  scarcely  anything  in 
verse  besides  a  few  sonnets ;  and,  finally, 
that  in  his  old  age  he  renewed  his  allegiance 
to  the  muse  of  verse,  and  occupied  himself 
in  the  composition  of  those  greater  poems. 
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the  Paradise  Lost,  the  Paradise  Regained^ 
and  the  Samson  Agonistes,  which  he  intend- 
ed more  especially  as  his  beqnest  to  the  liter- 
ature of  England. 

Of  the  style  and  texture  of  Milton'a  ear- 
lier poems  we  have  already  spoken.  They 
are  characterized,  in  a  remarkable  de^ee, 
we  have  said,  by  those  peculiar  qualities 
which  distinguish,  in  an  intimate  and  essen- 
tial manner,  the  compositions  of  the  poet,  as 
such,  from  the  compositions  of  the  man  of 
thought  or  the  man  of  mere  persuasive  utter- 
ance— extreme  sweetness  and  musical  charm 
of  expression  ;  delight  in  sensuous  imagery ; 
absolute  or  almost  absolute  indifference  to 
what  is  known,  usual,  rational,  or  real ;  and 
a  kind  of  holiday  jeisureliness  of  motion 
through  and  amid  the  labyrinths  of  occult 
and  luxuriant  allusion.  These  poems  are 
like  the  precious  gum  of  certain  forest  trees, 
small  and  exqubite  in  production  rather  than 
impressive  by  reason  of  intellectual  quantity ; 
and  yet  they  are  the  gum  precisely  of  one 
of  these  great  forest  trees,  elaborated  out  of 
its  whole  substance,  leaf,  trunk,  bark,  and 
root.  There  are  millions  of  conceivable 
pieces  of  writing,  for  example,  any  one  of 
which  would,  as  an  effort  of  general  intellec- 
tual power,  be  more  notable  and  difficult 
than  the  following  passage  from  the  Pense- 
roso  ;  and  yet  the  most  intellectual  man  in 
the  world,  not  being  a  poet,  or  not  being  ex- 
actly such  a  poet  as  Milton,  would  have  toiled 
in  vain  to  write  it: — 


**  But,  O  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  power 
Miffht  raise  Musaeus  from  his  bower, 
Or  l>id  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes,  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto's  cheek, 
AdI  made  bell  g:rant  what  love  did  seek  : 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass  ; 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  King  did  ride  ; 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
To  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 
Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  mom  appear, 
Not  tricked  and  frounced  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 
But  kerchieft  in  a  comely  cloud 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 
Or  ushered  with  a  shower  still, 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill. 


Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves 
Widiiiinate  drops  from  off  the  eaves ! " 

Saeb  was  the  earlier  Miltonic  muse;  the 
muse  of  rich  and  sensuous  fancy,  shunning 
the  human  world,  placid  even  in  its  melan- 
choly, and  rarely  or  never  perturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  social  passions. 

The  first  and  most  important  exercise  of 
an  artist's  invention,  Goethe  has  well  said,  is 
in  his  choice  of  a  subject.  Very  much  of  all 
that  the  artist  is  or  can  do  is  involved  and 
indicated  in  this.  Sometimes  the  choice  of  a 
subject  is  apparently  a  simple  act  of  the 
judgment,  first  looking  deliberately  about  for 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  then,  after  balanc- 
ing their  respective  merits,  deciding  upon 
one.  By  some  such  process  Wordsworth,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  decided  at  last  on 
that  meditative  and  philosophical  poem  of 
which  the  Excursion  was  an  instalment ;  re- 
jecting in  its  favor  various  schemes  of  a 
British  or  Scandinavian  epic.  £ven  in  such 
a  case,  however,  both  the  prior  and  more 
extensive  search,  and  the  subsequent  selec- 
tion, are  determined  by  a  kind  of  instinct 
compounded  out  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the 
poet  s  character  and  past  experience.  And 
more  particularly  still  is  this  connection  be- 
tween the  actual  life  of  a  poet  and  the  nature 
of  his  poetical  productions  made  evident  in 
those  cases  where  the  poet  either,  like 
Goethe,  habitually  converts  striking  scenes 
and  incidents  in  his  own  biography  into 
subjects  and  suggestions  for  his  art,  or,  like 
Dante,  carries  about  with  him  for  years  and 
years  the  burthen  of  one  weighty  and  la- 
borious conception.  How  Milton  chose  the 
subjects  of  his  later  poems  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  with  certainty.  In  the  prime  of  his  early 
manhood,  as  we  have  seen,  be  was  in  a  state 
of  perplexity,  similar  to  that  of  Wordsworth, 
as  to  what  species  of  composition  would  best 
suit  his  gemus  and  best  answer  his  precon- 
ceived scheme  of  an  immortal  English  work. 
Wavering  between  the  epic,  the  dramatic, 
and  the  lyric,  his  thoughts  on  the  whole 
seemed  to  tend  towards  an  epic  to  be  de- 
rived from  British  history.  The  subsequent 
events  of  his  life  probably  assisted  to  con- 
clude his  doubts  and  point  him  decisively 
to  one  or  two  themes.  Samson  Agonistes, 
for  example,  was  clearly  a  direct  inspira- 
tion of  his  experience  of  blindness,  aided 
and  confirmed  by  his  fondness  for  Scrip- 
tural subjects  in  general,  and  his  bitter  relish 
for  the  opportunity  of  handling  such  a 
secondary  character  as  Delilah.     Paradise 
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Regained  was  but  a  natural  and  obvious 
sequel  to  Paradise  Lost  The  great  question 
is,  therefore,  how  the  conception  of  this  last 
originated  ?  Dismissing  the  impertinent  myth 
of  the  faiF  unknown  lady  who  admired  Milton 
in  his  youth  as  he  lay  on  a  summer's  day 
asleep  under  a  tree,  and  whom  ho  followed 
all  over  the  world  as  his  lost  paradise,  we 
can  imagine  but  one  probable  explanation 
suiting  the  case.  Milton,  we  imagine,  re- 
taining his  desire  to  bequeath  to  the  litera- 
ture of  England  some  one  immortal  work, 
and  continuing  from  time  to  time  his  search 
through  history  for  a  proper  subject,  gradu- 
ally went  back  through  the  ages,  weighing 
the  claims  of  one  heroic  epoch  after  another, 
and  in  turn  rejecting  all,  till  at  length  he 
found  himself  at  that  primeval  point  of  time 
where  human  history  was  but  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  all  the  fate  of  nations, 
heroic  or  unheroic,  lay  concentrated  in  two 
sole  beings  moving  over  the  face  of  the  new- 
made  globe.  As  the  capabilities  of  this 
subject  flashed  upon  his  view,  his  soul,  we 
will  suppose,  exulted,  and  there  was  no  need 
for  farther  search.  In  the  conception  and 
completion  of  such  a  theme  as  that  presented 
in  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  there 
was  not  one  of  his  manifold  faculties  and 
tendencies,  small  or  great,  but  might  be  fullv 
satis6ed — his  bent  towards  theology;  his 
familiarity,  traceable  even  in  his  prose- 
writings,  with  the  idea  of  supernatural 
agency ;  his  delight  in  imaginations  of  the 
physically  vast  and  spacious;  his  exquisite 
sense  of  minute  beauty  ;  his  stern  moral  tem- 
per ;  his  lofty  ideal  of  free  manhood ;  and 
even  his  cherished  belief  in  woman's  weak- 
ness. In  one  negative  respect  also,  his 
instinct  guided  him  aright  in  leading  him  to 
such  a  theme.  The  dramatic  faculty,  the 
faculty  of  depicting  men  and  women  indi- 
vidually peculiar  and  distinct,  was  not  Mil- 
ton's. In  those  cases,  indeed,  where  the 
impression  of  individuality  could  be  conveyed 
in  the  one  circumstance  of  sheer  vastness,  or 
by  the  representation,  on  a  colossal  scale,  of 
Miltonic  qualities  of  soul,  no  poet  could  de- 
lineate better.  His  Satan  and  his  Samson 
are  creations  as  clear  and  definite  as  any 
ever  imagined  by  ancient  or  modern  poet. 
In  the  old  Greek  or  ^schylean  drama, 
therefore,  Milton  would  probably  have  been 
a  master.  But  a  dramatist  in  the  modern  or 
Shakspearian  sense,peopling  ideal  worlds  with 
men  and  women  as  distinct  as  those  of  real 
life — Hotspurs,  Hamlets,  scholars,  courtiers, 
clowns;  this  he  could  never  have  been. 
There  was  in  this  respect,  also,  then,  a  deep 


reason  in  Milton's  choice  of  a  subject  for  his 
great  work.  In  selecting  a  period  of  the 
world's  history  *  where  there  were  but  two 
human  beings  that  could  be  objects  of  de- 
scription, he  avoided  the  necessity  of  any 
recondite  delineation  of  character.  An  Adam 
with  any  marked  peculiarity  of  character,  or 
an  Eve  featured  like  one  of  her  cultured 
daughters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would 
have  been  an  absurdity.  The  great  primi- 
tive father  of  our  race  did  not  walk  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  inculcating  on  himself,  as  we 
modems  do,  the  duty  of  being  earnest,  firm, 
or  specially  true  to  this  ox  that  ideal ;  nor 
was  his  spouse  a  woman  of  highly  intellec- 
tual tendencies.  That  the  first  man  and 
woman  should  be  delineated  simply  as  man 
and  woman,  fully  proportioned  in  all  human 
qualities,  but  not  unusually  featured  in  any, 
was  a  necessity  of  the  subject  chosen.  And 
this  Milton  could  do.  Whether,  indeed,  hb 
Adam  and  his  Eve  are  such  splendid  crea* 
tures  as  they  might  have  been,  even  under 
the  conditions  of  the  case,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

As  the  matured  condition  of  Milton*s 
mind,  at  the  time  when  he  resumed  his  poet* 
ical  activity,  was  revealed  in  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  which  he  then  chose,  so  it  was 
revealed  in  his  mere  style  and  manner  of 
writing.  Far  less  than  formerly  does  he 
indulge,  in  his  later  poems,  in  those  occult 
and  labyrinthine  windings,  those  delays  of 
sensuous  imagery,  those  bouts  of  linked 
sweetness,  which  were  the  early  proofs  of 
his  poetical  genius.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
there  still  occurs  a  passage  conceived  accord- 
ing to  this  mysterious  law  of  the  purely 
poetic  intellect.  For  example,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Sin  and  her  brood  at  the  gate  of 
hell— 

'^  Far  less  abhorred  tlian  these 
Vexed  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore : 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-bag,  when,  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  laboring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.'' 

But  for  the  most  part  the  style  is  direct  and 
obvious ;  each  sentence  marching  on  with  a 
steady  progressive  motion  towards  the  com- 
plete evolution  of  what  is  necessary  in  mean- 
ing, and  nothing  more.  The  opening  of 
Paradise  Regained,  for  instance,  is  as  l>ald 
and  terse  as  a  piece  of  prose  narrative ;  and 
had  a  prose  writer  undertaken  to  convey 
precisely  the  same  sense,  he  could  not  have 
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conveyed  it  in  less  space.  And  this,  in  so 
genuine  a  poet  as  Milton,  is  felt  to  be  a  posi- 
tive merit.  To  begin  telling  a  story  simply, 
baldly,  and  weightily ;  and  to  let  the  wealth 
and  profusion  of  words,  and  the  full  organ- 
blow  of  sound  come  as  the  story  enlarges 
and  the  imagination  of  the  speaker  works 
more  vehemently  with  the  contending  ele- 
ment— this  is  what  is  best  in  the  poet  of  an 
epio  theme.  And  this  is  what  we  find  in 
Milton.  Grand,  gorgeous,  and  sonorous  as 
he  is  throughout  his  Paradise  Lost,  it  will 
be  found  that  all  his  grandeur,  all  his  gor- 
geousness,  all  his  majesty  of  sound,  are  ex- 
pended strictly  and  judiciously  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  transcendent  tale  he  had  under- 
taken to  narrate  in  English  verse. 

No  reader  of  the  Paradise  Lost  by  parts 
and  sections,  no  mere  admirer  of  its  select 
passages,  can  appreciate  at  half  its  value  the 
greatness  of  this  sublime  poem.  That  which 
18  most  marvellous  in  it,  and  which  gives 
si^ificance  and  proportionate  excellence  to 
all  its  parts,  is  the  clear  and  consistent  con- 
ception of  scene  and  of  plot  which  pervades 
the  whole.  As  in  the  case  of  Dante,  whose 
physical  conception  of  the  three  regions  of 
Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  is  felt  to  con- 
stitute so  large  a  portion  of  the  merits  of  his 
poem,  that  diagrams  and  pictures  have  been 
made  to  illustrate  and  explain  it ;  so,  in  the 
case  of  Milton,  fully  to  understand  and  ad- 
mire the  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader  should  represent  to  himself,  as 
distinctly  as  in  a  diaj^ram  or  drawing,  the 
physical  universe,  innnitely  more  vast  than 
that  of  Dante,  in  which  the  story  is  made  to 
enact  itself.  There  is  this  difference,  too, 
between  the  poem  of  Dante  and  the  poem  of 
Milton,  that  whereas  in  the  one  there  is  no 
plot  properly  so  called,  no  progressive  march 
of  story,  other  than  what  is  involved  in  the 
poet's  own  experience  of  the  successive 
visions;  in  the  other  there  is  tk  true  epic 
narration,  a  series  of  connected  incidents,  a 
story  conducted  through  a  tract  of  time. 

Chronologically  the  poem  begins  within 
the  bounds  of  the  great  universe  antecedent  to 
our  system.  In  that  measureless  primeval 
space  there  were,  as  the  poet  maps  it  out, 
two  huge  regions  or  hemispheres,  an  upper 
and  a  lower,  the  one  all  light,  the  other  all 
darkness.  The  upper  or  luminous  half  was 
Heaven,  the  variously-prolonged  abode  of 
the  angelic  hierarchies,  then  the  sole  crea- 
tures that  had  been  called  into  existence. 
The  under  half  was  Night  or  Chaos,  a  thick, 
black,  turbid  abysm,  a  limitless  sea  or  marsh 
of  elemental  piup.    No  beings  rended  in  it. 


But  a  strange  event  befell  which  changed,  in 
an  unimaginable  manner,  the  aspect  and 
destiny  of  this  part  of  space.  There  arose 
a  rebellion  among  the  celestial  hierarchies; 
Lucifer  and  his  proud  companions,  listless  of 
their  monotonous  service  through  the  ages, 
dared  to  dispute  the  Almighty  supremacy. 
Hurled  out  of  Heaven,  and  pursued  by  hiss- 
ing fire  which  burnt  after  them  like  a  re- 
sistless pressure,  the  rebel  angels  were  driven 
down  through  the  blackness  and  marsh  of 
Chaos  to  its  uttermost  pits  and  depths. 
Hero,  under  the  name  of  Hell,  was  allotted 
them  a  special  region  for  their  new  abode. 
And  now  the  Deity,  according  to  his  eternal 
counsels  with  his  only-begotten  Son,  resolved 
to  create  that  new  system  of  which  Man  is 
chief.  By  a  motion  of  the  golden  compasses 
there  were  marked  out  in  the  upper  part  of 
Chaos,  where  it  adjoined  Heaven,  the  limits 
and  range  of  the  new  experiment.  A  huge 
cavity  was  scooped  out  into  which  the 
Light  rushed  down,  contending  with  the 
Darkness.  Into  this  cavity  the  creating  word 
implanted  a  new  principle,  the  principle  of 
gravitation ;  and  straightway  all  the  matter 
within  the  swoop  of  this  principle  forsook  the 
vague  chaotic  form,  and  sprang  together  into 
balls  and  planets.  Thus  arose  the  human 
universe  with  its  stars,  its  galaxies,  and  its 
firmament  of  azure ;  within  which  univer|i|0>-. 
one  central  star,  begirt  with  its  related  Innil- 
naries,  was  chosen  for  the  particular  home 
of  Man  and  his  lineage.  Meanwhile  the 
rebel  angels  in  their  Hell  of  torment  under- 
neath Chaos  were  scheming  their  revenge. 
Satan,  their  chief  and  leader,  proposed  his 
elaborate  device.  It  was  that,  abandoning 
for  the  time  all  efforts  to  regain  their  lost 
place  in  Heaven,  they  should  turn  their  at- 
tention to  that  one  point  of  space  where  God 
had  planted  his  new  and  favored  creation. 
To  impregnate  this  new  universe  with  the 
venom  of  their  rebellious  spirit,  to  vitiate  the 
Maker's  purpose  with  regard  to  it,  and  thus 
to  work  out  a  compensation  of  their  own  fall 
by  at  least  dragging  down  the  new  race  to 
their  fellowship,  if  indeed  something  more 
splendid  miffht  not  occur  jn  consequence — 
such  was  the  Satanic  plan.  Charged  with 
the  task  of  its  execution,  Satan  passed  through 
Hell-gate;  toiled  his  way  upward  through 
the  turbid  depths  of  the  superincumbent 
Chaos ;  and,  emerging  into  the  light  of  day, 
gazed  through  the  balmy  ether  towards  the 
sapphire  floor  of  his  former  home.  For  a 
moment  he  forgot  his  errand ;  then,  selectmg 
our  Sun  from  amid  the  myriads  of  luminaries 
that  glittered  in  the  peacdfol  concave,  win^d 
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his  flight  towards  it  to  obtain  the  fell  intelli- 
gence. Thence,  marking  for  his  prey  our 
one  unconscious  star  sleeping  in  the  distance 
with  the  small  attending  moon,  he  hastened 
to  end  his  voyage.  As  he  neared  it,  and 
neared  the  planet,  its  shining  mass  grew 
larger  to  the  view ;  the  features  of  sea  and 
continent  came  forth  to  sight;  and  at  lasjl 
alighting  on  its  rotund  surface,  he  trod  the 
sward  of  Eden  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fated  pair.  Here  lying  in  wait,  and  weaving 
his  wiles,  he  consummated  his  proposed  de- 
sign ;  the  forbidden  fruit  was  eaten ;  Bin 
and  Death  entered  the  new-made  world; 
and  Satan,  rejoining  his  expectant  compan- 
ions, filled  Hell  with  the  joyful  tidings. 

The  poem  is,  in  fact,  a  Sataniad.  Five- 
sixths  of  it  treat  of  transactions  done  amid 
the  great  infinitudes  of  space  while  our  earth 
was  either  non-existent,  or  recognized  but  as 
a  starry  point  selected  for  attack.  Only  in 
the  remaming  sixth  do  we  walk  amid  terres- 
trial landscapes  and  vegetation,  and  see  events 
transpire  earthly  in  kind,  and  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  human  mode  and  sequence.  If 
we  regard  Satan  as  the  hero,  then  the  poem 
is  the  story  of  that  portion  of  the  existence 
of  this  being,  when,  not  yet  the  devil  of  our 
universe,  he  determined,  by  free  act  of  will, 
to  become  such,  renouncing  with  his  dignity 
of  archangel  all  concern  or  intercourse  with 
the  larger  realms  of  space,  and  deliberately 
narrowmg  the  sphere  of  his  activity  to  our 
finite  and  corruptible  world.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe  might 
be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
being,  an  appended  representation  of  his 
character  when  six  thousand  years  of  labor 
in  his  restricted  vocation  had  despoiled  him 
of  his  sublimer  satanic  traits,  and  reduced 
him  to  one  unvarying  aspect  of  shrewd  and 
scoffing  malevolence.  And  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two,  though  nearer  to  Mephisto- 
pheles than  to  Satan,  might  be  placed  the 
Tempter  of  Paradise  Regained, 

Conceiving,  as  we  do,  that  all  the  hicidents, 
whether  of  internal  or  of  external  history, 
that  befell  Milton  in  that  middle  period  of  his 
life  which  intervened  between  his  earlier  and 
his  later  poetical  labors,  formed  conjointly 
but  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  compo- 
sition of  his  final  masterpiece,  we  are  disposed 
to  assign  quite  a  peculiar  importance  in  this 
respect  to  the  one  incident  of  his  blindness. 
The  blindness  of  Milton  was  an  actual  quali- 
fication for  the  writing  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
We  do  not  allude  merely  to  such  general 
eSeciB  of  his  blindness  as  consisted  in  the 
baUt  of  serene  and  daring  contemplation  to 


which  it  must  have  given  rise,  or  in  the  habit 
of  mental  versification  and  subsequent  oral 
dictation  which  it  imposed.  We  allude  to 
effects  more  signal  and  specific.  The  funda- 
mental conception  of  Paradise  Lost,  so  Car  as 
that  conception  is  physical,  is  precisely  that 
conception  of  opposed  light  and  darkness 
which  is  easiest  and  most  natural  to  a  bhnd 
man.  Light  against  a  background  of  black- 
ness— light  in  masses ;  light  in  belts  or  zones; 
light  in  extended  discs  or  spheres ;  light  in 
glittering  star-points;  light  in  bursts  and 
conflagrations;  light  in  gleams,  streaks, 
waves,  or  coruscations ;  light  in  diffused  mist 
or  powder,  is  the  prevailing  material  image, 
and  necessarily  so  throughout  five-sixths  of 
Paradise  Lost.  When  the  rebel  angels  are 
thrust  down  into  hell,  God's  wrath  pursues 
them  through  the  darkness  like  a  lurid  fun- 
nel of  descending  fire.  When  Satan  alights 
on  the  sun  he  is  like  a  spot  on  its  surface 
seen  through  a  telescope.  When  Raphael 
wings  his  way  from  star  to  star,  his  path 
through  the  interspaces  is  a  track  of  radiance. 
When  Gabriel  and  the  rest  of  the  anfirelic 
host,  provoked  by  Satan's  defiance,  begm  to 
hem  him  round,  the  figure  is,  that  they  shape 
their  phalanx  like  a  crescent-moon.  When 
Satan,  couched  like  a  toad  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
is  touched  by  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  his  rise 
is  like  the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine. 
Had  a  poet  with  the  full  use  of  his  sight  un- 
dertaken the  subject^which  Milton  sets  forth 
by  such  recurring  images  as  these,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  images 
of  exactly  the  same  kind,  just  as  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  heaven  light  is  felt  to  be  the  only 
adequate  medium  of  visual  description.  Vfe 
question,  however,  if  the  visual  contrast  be- 
tween light  and  darkness  could  have  been  so 
consistently  maintained,  and  so  wondrously 
varied,  by  any  other  than  a  man  whose  daily 
thoughts  about  each  and  every  subject  were, 
and  seemed  to  himself,  but  as  so  many  lucid 
phantasms  in  a  chamber  of  extended  gloom. 
If,  however,  Milton's  blindness  was  a  posi- 
tive qualification  in  these  five-sixths  of  the 
poem,  where  the  scene  lies  in  the  celestial 
spaces,  it  was  surely  a  disadvantage,  it  may 
be  said,  in  that  remaining  portion  of  the 
poem  where  the  descriptions  are  of  the  ter- 
restrial paradise.  And  this  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, true.  Luscious  and  rich  as  are  MUton's 
descriptions  of  Eden,  a  comparison  of  these 
parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost  with  his  earlier 
poems  will  show  that  his  recollections  of  the 
flowers  had  faded.  The  hearse  of  Lycidas 
is  more  beautifully  garnished  with  flowers 
than  the  nuptial  bower  of  Eve. 
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Of  Milton  as  a  prose- writer  we  have  not 
room  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  both 
as  regards  style  and  matter,  his  prose- writings 
are  among  the  most  magnificent  and  power- 
ful in  the  English  language,  and  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  tney  should  be  read 
and  studied,  that  time  is  the  present.  That 
Milton  was  both  a  great  poet  for  all  time, 
and  a  vehement  controversial  prose  writer 
among  his  contemporaries,  is  a  fact  in  itself 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  we  have  been 


able  to  bestow  upon  it.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  practical  contradiction  there 
can  be  cited  of  the  theory  made  current  by 
Goethe,  that  the  poet  must  hold  aloof  from 
the  polemics  of  his  generation.  And  yet,  as 
Milton  himself  said,  it  was  but  his  left  hand 
that  he  gave  to  this  kind  of  wprk.  Some 
men  or  other  must  do  this  kind  of  work, 
Ihowever ;  and  surely  better  great  men  than 
little. 
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Mr.  Alison's  lAft  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough is  an  enchanting  romance — the  ro- 
mance of  a  dazzling  but  stem  reality ;  and 
Marlborough  is  its  equally  stern  and  dazzling 
hero.  It  is,  moreover,  a  romance  equally 
exciting  and  instructive  to  both  soldier  and 
civilian ;  told,  too,  with  the  scrupulous  truth- 
fulness befitting  reality,  and  by  one  of  saga- 
city sufficient  to  perceive  that,  by  so  doing, 
he  would  preserve  the  ethereal  essence  of 
the  romance,  rendering  it  intense  to  the 
reader  for  mere  excitement,  (whose  name, 
alas !  is  now  legion,)  while  irradiating  the 
path  of  the  plodding  inquirer  after  mere 
matter  of  fact.  We  assert  that  in  these 
volumes  are  to  be  found  many  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  most  enthralling  romance  of 
actual  life,  f     Hairbreadth  personal  'scapes 

*  The  lAfe  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  niik 
9ome  Account  of  his  ConiemporarieSf  and  of  the 
War  of  the  Sueceseion,  By  Archibald  Alison, 
LL.D.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  2  vok. 
8va  William  Blackwood  d^  Sonfl^  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1852. 

f  ^How  much  do  the  events  of  real  life  outstrip 
all  that  romance  has  figured  or  would  venture  to 

Sortrayl"  observes  Hr.  Alison,  (vol.  i.  p.  408,)  in 
escribing  the  pious  and  enthusiastic  greeting  given 
by  Prince  Eugene  to  his  affed  mother,  whom  he 
bad  not  seen  since  his  youUi,  having  been  driven 
into  exile  b^  the  haughty  Louis  Xl^,  on  -whom  he 
had  since  mflicted  such  crushing  defeats,  and  at 
whose  expense  he  had  become  so  great  a  hero  I 
This  interview  took  place  at  Brussels,  whither 
Bugene  eagerly  repaurad,  immediately  after  the 
bloody  victory  of  Ondenarde.  "The  fortniffht  I 
■pent  with  her  was  tlis  happidat  of  mj  lifs^^ 
her  Urar«lled  iod. 


of  the  hero,  from  captivity  and  death ;  glori- 
ous battles,  but  of  long  doubtful  issue; 
devouring  and  undying  love ;  plots  and  coun- 
terplots without  end,  now  on  a  grand,  then 
on  a  paltry  scale,  national  and  individual ; 
implacable  animosities,  deadly  jealousies; 
enthusiastic  gratitude  suddenly  converted 
into  execrable  ingratitude ;  court  favor  now 
blazing  in  its  zenith,  then  suddenly  and  dis- 
astrously eclipsed;  stern  fortitude,  magnifi- 
cent heroism  amidst  exquisite  trials  and 
tremendous  dangers ;  the  wasting  anxieties 
of  the  statesmairs  cabinet  and  the  warrior's 
tent ;  what  would  one  have  more  ?  And  yet 
there  is  more,  and  much  more,  to  be  found 
in  these  volumes,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

Mr.  Alison's  hero  is  he  who  was  known  as 
"  the  handsome  Englishman ;"  a  title  con- 
ferred upon  him,  not  by  sighing  ladies  fair, 
but  by  a  man  who  saw  him  in  bis  blooming 
youth,  in  his  twenty-second  year — by  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  s^reat  warrior  Turenne, 
under  whose  auspices  he  began  playing,  very 
eaeerly,  the  bnlliant  game  of  soldieringr. 
This  was  in  the  matter  (as  the  lawyers  say) 
of  the  French  against  the  Dutch,  wherein  he 
learned  the  art  by  which  he  afterwards  gave 
his  teachers  fearful  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
his  obligation  to  them.  And  he  was  hand- 
some. Of  that  fact  Mr.  AUson  has  enabled 
us  to  judge,  by  a  fine  portrait,  after  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  of  Marlborough,  when  in 
the  prime  of  manhood.  We  cannot  conceive 
a  nobler  cotmtenance  than  here  looks  on  the 
reader ;  it  is  the  ^^ecCM^tSBw^l  \&s3i^\lRWN^s) 
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There  is  a  certain  serene  frankness,  a  dignity, 
a  subdued  vivacity  and  power  in  those  sym- 
metrical features  which  would  have  enchanted 
Phidias.  The  Englishman  thinks,  and  his 
pulse  quickens  the  while,  of  that  countenance, 
now  so  tranquil,  suddenly  inflamed  at  Blen- 
heim, Ramifies,  Oudenarde,  Lille,  Malpla- 
quet ;  then  excited  by  the  anxieties  of  harass- 
ing statesmanship,  and  the  indignities  in- 
flicted by  envy,  malevolence,  and  ingratitude ; 
by  and  by  relaxed  with  grief,  by  the  loss  of 
an  only  son ;  and  finally  beaming  with  proud 
tenderness  upon  a  beautiful,  gifted,  idolized, 
and  idolizing  wife— one  who,  after  his  death, 
loftily  spurned  a  ducal  suitor  for  her  widowed 
hand,  saying,  "  If  you  were  the  emperor  of 
the  world,  I  would  not  permit  you  to  succeed 
in  that  heart  which  has  been  devoted  to  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough."*  No  man  or  woman 
can  read  these  words  without  a  swelling 
heart,  and  a  belief,  which  he  would  be  loth 
to  have  disturbed,  that  they  indicated  a  noble 
nature.  What  must  such  a  man,  he  will  say, 
have  thought  of  such  a  woman  ?  what  must 
such  a  woman  have  felt  for  such  a  man? 
Each  bound  to  the  other,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  in  adamantine  bonds  of 
love  and  admiration!  each,  too,  possessing 
great  qualities,  materially  affecting  those  of 
the  other,  as  well  for  good  as  for  evil.  Nor 
was  this  remarkable  man  possessed  of  a 
handsome  countenance  only.  His  person 
and  gesture  were  dignified,  graceful,  and 
commanding.  He  had  indeed  a  signal  pres- 
ence ;  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  manner,  and 
his  address  was  so  exquisitely  fascinating  as 
to  dissolve  fierce  jealousies  and  animosities, 
lull  suspicion,  and  beguile  the  subtlest  diplo- 
macy of  its  arts.  His  soothing  smile  and 
winning  tongue,  equally  with  his  bright  sword, 
affected  the  destinies  of  empires.  Before 
the  bland,  soft-spoken  commander,  "grim- 
visaed  war,"  in  the  person  of  Charles  XU. 
of  Sweden,  "  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front," 
and  the  rigid  warrior-king,  at  his  instance, 
bade  adieu  to  the  grand  and  importunate 
suitor  for  his  alliance,  Louis  XIV.,  whom  it 
was  the  great  mission  of  Marlborough  to 
defeat  and  humble.  The  consummate  diplo- 
matist was  never — no,  not  for  an  instant — 
thrown  off  his  guard :  his  watchfulness  knew 
no  relaxation;  and  his  penetration  into  the 
designs  of  the  most  astute  was  quick  as  pro- 
found. He  was,  in  fact,  equally  great  in 
camp  and  cabinet — bom  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  which  he  regulated  with  a  sort  of 
frigid   masterliness:    a  condition,  however, 

*  AuBON,  ToL  ii  p.  820. 


which  he  maintained  by  rigorous  self-com- 
mand ;  for,  as  we  shall  in  due  time  see,  be 
had  powerful  feelings  and  auick  sensibilities. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  said  of  him,  that."  he  was 
the  greatest  general  and  greatest  minister 
that  this  country  or  any  other  had  produced 
— the  perfection  of  genius,  matured  by  ex- 
perience." If  we  may  presume  to  say  it,  ke 
appears  to  have  beetik  gjpe  of  those  raised  up 
by  Providence  as  a  f^eat  instrument,  for  a 
great  exigency  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  It 
is  true  that  Marlborough  had  his  faults,  and 
grave  ones ;  but  the  genius  of  history  is,  in 
such  a  case,  equally  outraged  by  any  attempt 
at  suppression  or  exi^geration.  "In  esti- 
mating the  character  of  the  dead,"  justly 
observes  Mr.  Ay toun,  in  his  able  .Tiodication 
of  the  memory  of  Claverhouse  against  cer- 
tain incautious  allegations  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
'*  some  weight  ought  surely  to  be  given  to 
the  opinion  of  contemporanes ;"  and  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  meet  "eminent 
military  rivals  and  political  opponents,  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough,  said  of  him, 
in  a  noble  spirit,  <<  He  was  so  great  a  man, 
that  I  hat^e  forgotten  his  faults,***  But  can 
History  ?  No :  she  abdicates  her  functions, 
unless  she  records  truthfully,  for  the  guidance 
of  mankind,  both  the  faults  and  the  excel- 
lences of  the  ffreat  characters  whom  she  has 
undertaken  to  aelineate.  Without  scrupulous 
fidelity  here,  history  may  degenerate  into  a 
libel,  and  a  lie — a  lie  of  unspeakable  base- 
ness, for  it  is  regarding  the  dead,  who  cannot 
burst  indignant  from  the  tomb  in  which  they 
were  laid  with  honor,  it  may  have  been 
amidst  the  tears  and  sighs  of  a  proud  and 
bereaved  nation ; — a  lie  of  lyispeakable  wick- 
edness, for  it  is  designed  to.  Jive,  and,  living, 
to  He  to  all  future  ages,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  pen  which  writes  it.  These 
are  truths  to  which  the  heart  of  mankind  in- 
stantly responds;  and  we  enunciate  them 
here,  only  by  way  of  making  continual  claim, 
to  adopt  the  now  exploded  phraseology  of 
English  law,  upon  the  attention  of  all  biog- 
raphers and  historians.  Not  that  we  thii^ 
this  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  any 
recent  and  glaring  cases — for  we  know  of 
none  whatever  among  English  men  of  letters, 
in  the  departments  just  referred  to,  in  which 
we  have  detected  any  intention  to  slander  the 
dead,  or  misrepresent  the  living.  We  indig- 
nantly repudiate  the  bare  possibility ;  and 
only  desire  to  impress  the  necessity  of  a 
caution  all  but  excessive^  in  making  deroga- 

^  *  Mr.  Alison  seems  to  sttribnte  this  speech,  or  s 
similar  one,  to  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
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lory  imputations  upon  the  dead,  through 
placing  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  days  gone  by,  written  or  spoken ; 
upon  the  means  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
those  who  gave  currency  to  discreditable 
rumors ;  and  the  trustworthiness  of  contem- 
poraries, often  eager  rirals  outwitted  in  the 
fame,  and  distanced  in  the  race  of  life  and 
istinction,  by  him  whom  they  thereupon 
revengefully  resolve  to  blacken  before  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  We  concur,  in  a  word, 
cordially  with  Lord  Mahon  in  saying  that 
which  we  are  bound  to  add  he  has  uniformly 
acted  up  to,  in  his  candid,  luminous,  and 
elegant  History :  "  Unjustly  to  lower  the 
fame  of  a  political  adversary,  or  unjustly  to 
raise  the  fame  of  ancestor — to  state  any  fact 
without  sufficient  authority,  or  draw  any 
character  without  thorough  conviction,  im- 
plies not  merely  literary  failure,  but  moral 

That  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  one  of 
the  foremost  figures  in  the  picture  of  Eng- 
land's glory,  in  that  radiant  quarter  crowded 
by  her  warriors  and  statesmen,  is  undeniable ; 
and  so  is  Lord  Bacon,  who  stands  forth 
among  her  philosophers  a  very  giant.  But 
would  any  biographer  or  historian  deal  justly, 
who  failed  to  apprise  us  of  the  real  blot  upon 
the  character  of  each  ?  Surely,  however, 
he  would  not  dwell  upon  that  blot  with 
eagerness  or  exultation !  but  point  it  out  in 
the  spirit  of  a  benignant  sadness — in  the 
reluctant  discharge  of  a  painful  duty — and 
that  only  after  having  deliberately  weighed 
everything  that  a  judicial  mind  would  re- 
quire, before  arriving  at  a  conclusion  so  hu- 
miliating to  humanity. 

The  romance  of  the  Life  of  Marlborough 
begins  with  the  very  beginning  of  that  life. 
He  bursts  upon  us  a  beautiful  boy,  fascinat- 
ing everybody  by  his  charming  manners — 
the  little  heir  to  the  all  but  ruined  fortunes 
of  an  ancient  and  loyal  family,  which,  on  the 
father's  side,  had  come  in  with  the  Conquer- 
or, while  in  his  mother's  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
He  had  an  only  sister,  who,  a  victim  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  times,  became  mistress 
of  the  future  James  II.,  the  great  patron  of 
her  brother,  and  to  whom  she  bore  a  son ; 
who,  as  Duke  of  Berwick,  was  destined,  al- 
most single-handed,  to  uphold  the  tottering 
throne  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the  terrible 
sword  of    her   brother  1      That  son,   com- 

♦  HUtory  of  En^Umd,froni  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
to  that  of  Aix'la-OhapeiU,  voL  i  p.  8. 
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manding  the  forces  of  France  and  Spain 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  almost 
counterbalanced,  by  his  military  genius,  his 
uncle's  victories  in  Germany  and  Flanders  ! 
Lord  Bolingbroke  said  of  the  nephew,  that 
"he  was  the  best  great  man  that  ever 
existed" — and  of  the  uncle,  that  *'  he  was 
the  perfection  of  genius,  matured  by  experi- 
ence— the  greatest  general  and  greatest 
minister  that  our  country,  or  any  other,  has 
produced."  These  two  great  personages 
were  signalized  by  the  same  grand  qualities 
of  military  genius,  of  humanity  in  war,  of 
virtuous  conduct  in  private  life  ;  would,  how- 
ever, we  could  say  that  the  elder  hero  had  no 
bar  sinister  on  his  moral,  as  the  younger 
had  on  his  heraldic  'scutcheon !  Forget- 
ting, however,  for  a  moment,  that  solitary 
blot — would  we  could  forget  it  for  ever ! — 
let  us  concur  with  Mr.  Alison  in  noting  so 
singular  and  interesting  a  coincidence  that 
"  England  has  equal  cause  to  be  proud  of 
her  victories,  and  her  defeats,  in  that  war- 
fare ;  for  they  both  were  owing  to  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  the  same  family,  and  that, 
one  of  her  otrw.***  There  was  a  difference  of 
twenty  years  between  them ;  and  it  is  again 
singular,  that  each,  at  the  same  early  age, 
fifteen,  showed  a  sudden  irrepressible  ardor 
for  arms,  impelling  them,  at  the  same  age, 
to  quit  the  seductive  splendor  of  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  for  foreign  service — the  uncle, 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition  to  Tangiers, 
against  the  Moors ;  the  nephew,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  against  the  Turks,  under 
Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in  Hungary.  It 
is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  already 
adverted  to,  that,  while  the  uncle  all  but 
subverted  the  throne  of  France,  by  his 
Flemish  campaigns,  and,  but  for  infamous 
domestic  faction,  would  have  done  so,  his 
nephew,  single-handed,  preserved  that  of 
Spain  for  the  house  of  Bourbon!  If  this 
be  the  first  step  in  this  romance  of  re- 
ality, the  next  is  one  profoundly  suggestive 
to  a  contemplative  mind.  We  have  spoken 
of  a  splendid  Deccnnium  in  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns — that  from  1702 
to  1712.  But  what  a  preceding  Quinquen^ 
nium — that  from  1672  to  1677 — have  we 
here,  for  a  moment,  before  us !  The  '*  hand- 
some young  Englishman'* — an  idol  among 
the  profligate  beauties  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II. — bad  made  at  length  a  conquest 
of  his  celebrated  and  favorite  mistress,  the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  afterwards  Duch- 
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ess  of  Cleveland.  To  remove  so  dangerous 
a  rival  in  her  fickle  aflfections,*  Charles  gave 
him  a  company  in  the  Guards,  and  then  sent 
him  to  the  Continent — proh  pudor  !  to  aid 
Louis  XIV.  in  suhduing  the  United  Provin- 
ces. There  he  sedulously  learnt  the  art  of 
war  under  Louis's  consummate  generals, 
Turenne,  Cond^,  and  Vauban  ;  thus,  acquir- 
ing under  Louis's  own  auspices,  that  masterly 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  war,  which  was 
destined  to  be  wielded  so  soon  afterwards, 
with  triumphant  and  destructive  energy, 
against  himself.  How  little  was  such  a  con- 
tingency dreamed  of,  when  Louis  XIV.  pub- 
licly, at  the  head  of  his  army,  thanked  the 
handsome  young  hero  for  his  services,  and 
afterwards  prevailed  on  his  brother  sovereign, 
Charles,  to  promote  him  to  high  command  ! 
And  here  is  suggested  the  first  of  several 
deeply  interesting  and  instructive  parallels  to 
be  found  in  this  work,  between  our  own  in- 
comparable Wellington,  and  his  illustrious 
predecessor ;  that  Wellington  went  through 
the  same  practical  course  of  study,  but  in 
inverse  order — his  first  campaign  being 
affainst  the  French,  in  Flanders,  and  his  next 
against  the  bastions  of  Tippoo,  and  the  Mah- 
ratta  horse,  in  Hindoostrin.  Shortly  after 
his  return  occurred  that  event  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  lives  of  all  men  to 
whom  it  happens — marriage ;  but  which  to 
the  young  soldier  was  pregnant,  for  both 
good  and  evil,  with  immense  influence  upon 
the  whole  of  his  future  career,  and  also  upon 
his  personal  character.  He  married  the 
beautiful  lady  in  attendance  on  the  Princess 
Anne — Miss  Sarah  Jennings,  of  spotless  pu- 
rity of  character,  and  like  himself,  of  an  an- 
cient and  ruined  Royalist  family.  He  was 
then  in  his  twenty-eighth,  she  in  her  eigh- 
teenth year ;  and,  to  anticipate  for  a  moment, 
after  a  fond  union  of  forty-four  years'  dura- 
tion, he  died  in  his  seventy-second  year ;  she, 

♦  It  would  seem  that  Charles  II.  would  have 
torprised  him,  on  one  oooaaion,  in  the  company  of 
the  Countess;  but  to  save  her  credit  with  the 
Kin^  he  leaped  through  the  window  at  the  risk  of 
his  life;  in  return  for  which  she  presented  him 
with  £600a  With  reference  to  this  latter  part  of 
the  business  may  be  noted  a  diversity  between  two 
of  Marlborough's  biographers.  Archdeacon  Coze 
ludicrously  attempts  to  explain  this  splendid  present 
of  £5000,  on  the  ground  of  Churchill's  being  in 
some  way  distantly  related  to  the  Duchess!  "If 
the  reverend  Archdeacon,**  says  Mr.  Alison — with 
a  quaint  approach  to  sarcasm,  very  rare  with  him— 
"  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  women  as  he 
was  with  hit  books,  he  would  have  known  that 
beautiful  ladies  do  not^  in  general,  bestow  £5000  on 
distant  cousins,  whatever  they  may  do  on  fiftvorite 
Jovenl** 


twenty-two  years  afterwards,  in  her  eighty- 
fourth  !  Want  of  fortune  for  some  time  de- 
delayed  their  union,  which,  however,  an  en- 
thusiastic declaration  of  his  passion  at  length 
accelerated.  She  rairried,  in  the  young  and 
already  celebrated  general,  a  man  of  not  only 
transcendent  capacity,  but  gentle  and  gener- 
ous feelings,  and  a  magnanimity  which  display- 
ed itself  on  a  thousand  trying  occasions.  Their 
hearts  were  passionately  true  to  each  other, 
through  every  moment  of  their  protracted 
union.  Her  fair  fame  was  never,  even  in 
those  days  of  impurity,  tarnished  by  the 
momentary  breath  of  slander.  She  possessed 
great  talents,  but  was  also  of  a  haughty, 
ambitious  temper,  bent  upon  aggrandizement* 
and  grievously  avaricious ;  and  to  the  ascen- 
dency over  her  husband,  which  she  main- 
tained unabated  from  first  to  last,  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  the  development  of  those 
features  in  his  character  which  have  excited 
the  grief  of  honorable  posterity,  and  afforded 
scope  for  the  foulest  misrepresentations  of 
his  conduct  and  motives  to  contemporary  and 
succeeding  traducers,  rapid  with  the  vims 
of  political  hostility.  Though  impatient  to 
quit  the  topic,  but  only  for  the  present,  we 
shall  here  advert  to  Marlborough's  inexcu- 
sable conduct  towards  James  II.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  citing  a  passage  in  the  Duchess's 
own  vindication,  on  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
relies,  as  conclusively  demonstrating  the 
mercenary  motives  influencing  Marlborough. 
That  passage,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
sustain  the  imputation  made  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
though  it  may  justify  a  suspicion  of  the  sort 
of  motives  which  she  might  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  urging  on  her  confiding  husband  : — 
"  It  were  evident  to  all  the  world  that,  as 
things  were  canned  on  by  King  James  IL, 
everybody,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  ruined 
who  would  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Tliis  consideration  made  me  very  well  pleas- 
ed at  the  Prince  of  Orange's  undertaking  to 
rescue  me  from  such  slavery."* 

That  Marlborough  should  be  in  high  favor 
with  William  III.  may  be  easily  conceived ; 
for  he  not  only  essentially  facilitated  the  en* 
terprise  of  William,  but  actively  supported 
him  in  all  those  critical  measures  necessary 
to  consolidate  his  power,  and  strengthen  his 
novel  and  splendid  position.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  admirably  in  the  Netherlands  in 
16S9,  in  Ireland  in  1690,  and  again  in  Flan- 
ders in  1691,  where  he  served  under  William 
himself,  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  almost 
unbounded  power  with  William.     Bat  be- 

*  BfAOAVLAT,  256,  note. 
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hold !  to  the  consteraation  of  the  whole  conn- 
try*  almost  immediately  after  his  retnm  with 
William,  early  in  1692,  he  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  in  having  entered 
into  an  association  for  bringing  about  the 
restoration  of  James  II.  1    As  the  charge, 
however,  could  not  be  legally  substantiated 
— and  was  indeed  proved  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  fabricated  evidence* — he  was  lib- 
erated, but  not  restored  for  a  considerable 
time  to  his  former  position,  there  being  good 
reason  for  believing  him,  at  all  events,  no 
stranger  to  a  clandestine  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  family.     Well,  indeed,  may  Lord 
Mahon  lament  his   "  perseverance  in  these 
deplorable  intrigues.'*!       We  concur  with 
Mr.  Alison  in  his  remark,  that,  with  all  the 
light  subsequently  thrown  on  Marlborough's 
history,  upon  this  portion  of  it  there  still 
rests  a  mystery  :  and  moreover,  within  five 
years  afterwards  he  was  completely  reinstat- 
ed in  William's  confidence ;  and  in  June,  1698, 
the  King  positively  intrusted  his  recently-dis- 
carded servant  with  the  all-important  func- 
tion of  tutor  to^  the  young  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, William's  nephew,  and  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne ! — saying,  on  apprising  him  of 
the  appointment,  "  My  lord,  make  my  nephew 
to  resemble  youmelf,  and  he  will  be  everything 
which  I  can  desire !"     When  William's  stem 
and  guarded  character  is  borne  in  mind,  this 
transaction  becomes  exceedingly  remarkable. 
Marlborough   continued   ever  after   to   rise 
higher  and  higher  in  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  who  thrice  named  him  one  of  the 
Lords  J  usticiars,  to  whom  the  administration 
of  affaira  in  this  country  was  intrusted,  dur- 
ing William's  absence  in  Holland ;  and  also 
appointed  him,  in  1701,  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary at  the  Hague,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Allied  forces  in  Flanders.  This  double 
appointment,  observes  Mr.  Alison,  in  effect 
invested  Marlborough  with  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  affairs  civil  and  military,  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  on  the  Continent. 
And  even  yet  further,  previously  to  his  un- 
expected death  shortly  afterwanls,  William 
enjoined  on  his  successor,  the  Princess  Anne, 
that  she  should  intrust  Marlborough  with  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  afiairs  of  the  king- 
dom, both  civil  and  military!    Three  days 
after  her  accession,  accordingly,  she  made 
him  )Ek  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Captain-general 
of  the  English  forces  at  home  and  abroad, 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Hague ;  Lady  Marlborough^ 


Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  Ranger  of  Wind- 
sor Forrest ;  and  her  two  daughters  Ladies 
of  the  Bedchamber.  He  instantly  went 
over  to  the  Netherlands  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  Allied  army,  sixty  thousand 
strong,  then  lying  before  Nimeguen,  threat- 
ened by  a  superior  French  force  ;  and,  after 
displaying  infinite  skill,  succeeded  in  con- 
structing that  famous  Alliance  which  was 
soon  to  work  such  wonders  in  Europe.  Here 
commences  the  lustrous  decennium  of  which 
we  have  spoken  ;  and,  most  fortunately  here 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  commence  the  Dis- 
patches so  recently  recovered.  Here  he  be- 
came invested  with  that  unsullied  and  imper- 
ishable glory,  which  dazzled  all  eyes  but' 
those  of  his  rancorous  and  inveterate  detract- 
ors ;  who  were  probably  influenced  not  only 
by  venomous  jealousy,  the  canker  of  littfe 
minds,  but  also,  in  no  slight  degree,  by  his 
having  extinguished  all  their  fond  hopes  of 
his  co-operation  in  restoring  the  discarded 
Stuarts. 

From  this  point  Mr.  Alison  starts  brilliant- 
ly on  his  course  of  chequered  and  exciting 
narrative,  military  and  political;  revelling 
amidst  marches,  counter-marches,  feints,  sur- 
prises, stratagems,  sieges,  battles ;  intercalat- 
ing vivid  glimpses  of  domestic  tenderness, 
gnef,  and  joy ;  then  the  plots  and  counter- 
plots of  tortuous  faction  and  intrigue,  in  the 
senate,  in  the  cabinet,  and  even  in  the  palace. 
And  with  all  this,  the  interest  ever  centres 
in  one  object — 

**  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent," 


John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  not  because  the 
author  appears  to  wish  it,  but  because  of  his 
faithfulness  ;  he  has  almost  unconsciously  ex- 
hibited his  hero,  equally  whether  off  his 
guard  or  on  his  guard,  manifesting  the  full 
power  and  intensity  of  a  grand  character  im- 
pressing its  will  upon  men  and  affairs,  irresist- 
ibly, and  in  defiance  of  agencies  capable  of 
annihilating  one  only  a  single  degree  inferior 
to  the  energy  which  in  Marlborough  master- 
ed everything,  everybody.  "To  write  the  life 
of  Marlborough,"  said  the  late  eloquent  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  of  Cambridge,*  **  is  to  write 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;" 
let  us  add — and  also,  to  write  it  in  light. 
Mr.  Alison  makes  a  similar  observation  in  the 
preface  to  his  present  work.  He  intimates 
that  Mariborough  was  so  great  that  his  Life 
runs  into  general  histcfry ;  exactly  as  he  who 


*  AuBON,  L  22. 
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undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  will  soon  find  his  narrative  turn 
into  the  biographies  of  Wellington  and  Napo- 
leon, so  he  who  sets  about  the  Life  of  Marl- 
borough will  ere  long  find  that  he  has  insen- 
sibly become  engaged  in  a  general  history  of 
the  War  of  the  Succession.  Well,  be  it  so, 
if  only  because  that  war  it  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  have  better  known  than  in  fact 
It  is. 

If  Mr.  Alison's  object,  in  the  work  before 
OS,  were  to  produce  a  biography,  to  delineate 
character,  and  so  to  group  events  as  to  illus- 
trate individuality — he  has  eminently  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  his  very  success  renders  it  diffi- 
cult for  those  in  our  position  to  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself,  as  copiously  as  doubtless 
he,  and  also  our  readers,  would  wish.  As  he 
has  mastered  his  subject,  so  have  we  mas- 
tered his  treatment  of  it,  as,  at  least,  we  sup- 
pose ;  and  as  he  took  his  own  course,  so  shall 
we  ;  wishing  that  we  could  give  our  readers 
the  pleasure  which  his  book  has  afforded 
ourselves.  In  order,  however,  to  attain  that 
object,  they  must  read  the  book  itself;  and 
to  induce  them  to  do  so,  we  proceed  to  in- 
dicate its  leading  characteristics  in  our  own 
words,  using  his  own  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  our  space  and  our  object. 

To  appreciate  the  mighty  doings  of  Marl- 
borough, let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
position  in  which  he  found,  and  the  position 
m  which  he  left,  the  redoubtable  Louis  XIV. 
— him  whose  memory  is  for  ever  rendered 
detestable  by  his  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  his  bloody  exterminating  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants.  Marlborough 
found  him  the  centre  of  a  galaxy  of  glory  of 
almost  every  description  of  military,  political, 
and  intellectual  distinction.  He  was  blazing 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  success  ;  be 
was  making  France  the  world,  and  installing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  a  black  and 
bloody  predominance.  **  Unbroken  good 
fortune,'  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  had  attended  all 
his  enterprises,  since  he  had  launclied  into 
the  career  of  foreign  aggrandizement."  But 
how  did  Marlborough  leave  him  ?  Let  the 
dying  monarch  speaK  for  himself.  When  he 
felt  death  approaching,  he  ordered  his  infant 
heir,  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  to  be  brought  to 
his  bedside ;  and  placing  his  lean  and  wi th- 
ere d  hand^  on  the  head  of  the  child,  said 
with  a  firm  voice, — '*  My  child,  you  are  about 
to  become  a  great  king ;  hut  your  happiness 
will  depend  on  your  ivbmission  to  God,  and 
on  the  care  which  you  take  of  your  subjects. 

*  AuaoWt  ii  p.  80a 


To  attain  that,  you  must  avoid  as  much  as 
you  can  engaging  in  wars,  which  are  the  ruin 
of  the  people ;  do  not  follow  in  that  respect 
the  bad  example  which  I  have  given  you.  I 
have  often  engaged  in  wars  from  levity,  and 
continued  them  from  vanity.  Do  not  imitate 
me,  but  become  a  pacific  prince.''  Thus  he 
had  learned,  at  last,  a  great  lesson  through 
the  tremendous  teaching  of  Marlborough  !* 

That  great  man  seems  to  have  fathomed 
the  character  and  the  purposes  of  Louis,  in 
all  their  depth  and  comprehensiveness,  from 
the  first,  with  an  intuitive  sagacity ;  and  the 
patient  determination  with  which  he  carried 
out,  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  dif- 
ficulty, his  own  great  conceptions,  exhibits 
perhaps  the  grandest  spectacle  that  history 
can  point  to,  in  the  case  of  a  single  individ- 
ual. The  reader  of  these  volumes  will  fre- 
quently boil  over  with  indignation  at  the 
obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Marlborough,  by  envy,  faction,  selfishness, 
and  stupidity  interposing,  with  a  fell  punctu- 
ality, at  almost  every  great  crisis  during  his 
career,  and  blighting  the  most  splendid  pros- 
pects of  success.  One  only  little  inferior  in 
magnanimity  to  Marlborough  would  have 
broken  down  on  many  different  occasions,  and 
fled  from  the  scene  of  action  in  disgust  and 
despair.  With  him,  however,  it  was  not  so ; 
and  yet  he  was  a  man  of  keen  sensibility,  and 
has  left  on  record  various  traces  of  heart- 
wrung  anguish.  Here  are  one  or  two,  among 
many  scattered  over  these  volumes : — "  The 
unreasonable  opposition  I  have  met  with  has 
so  heated  my  blood  that  I  am  almost  mad." 
— "  I  am,  at  this  moment,  ten  years  older 
than  I  was  four  days  ago !" — "  My  spirits  are 
so  broke,  that  whenever  I  can  get  from  this 
employment,  I  must  live  quietly,  or  die." — 
"  My  crosses  make  my  hfe  a  burthen  to  me." 
All  this  while,  nevertheless,  the  great  warrior 
statesman  was  steadily,  yet  rapidly,  demol- 
ishing the  vast  fabric  of  French  power  and 
glory,  and  building  up  in  massive  proportions 
that  of  his  own  country.  "  More,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  man,"  justly  observes  Mr. 
Alison  at   the   close  of  his   work,    "Mari- 

♦  "  Even  the  great  William,"  says  Professor  Smytb 
**  trained  up  amid  a  life  of  difficultiea  and  wan 
with  an  intrepid  heart,  and  a  eound  UDderBtandin^ 
was  able  only  to  stay  the. enterprises  of  Louis;  suc- 
ceeefullj  to  resist,  but  not  to  humble  him.  It  was 
for  Marlborough  to  teach  that  unprincipled  monarch 
the  danger  of  ambition,  and  the  instability  of  ha- 
man  grandeur ;  it  was  for  Marlborough  to  disturb 
his  dreams  of  pleasure  and  of  pride,  by  filling  them 
with  spectres  of  terror  and  images  of  desoUtion." 
The  lecture  from  which  this  is  taken  is  well  worthy 
of  a  careful  penmL 
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borough  was  the  architect  of  England's 
greatness ;  for  he  at  once  established  on  a 
solid  basis  the  Protestant  succession,  which 
secured  its  religious  freedom,  and  vanquished 
the  fornaidable  enemy  which  threatened  its 
national  independence.  His  mighty  arm  be- 
queathed to  his  country  the  honor  and  the 
happiness  of  the  eighteenth  century — the 
happiest  period,  by  the  admission  of  all  his- 
torians, which  has  dawned  upon  the  world 
since  that  of  the  Antonines  in  ancient  sto- 
ry.    ^ 

Let  us  now  take  a  very  hasty  view  of  his 
radiant  career,  remembering  the  while  that 
he  ever  bore  about  with  him  that  which  hung 
like  a  millstone  round  his  neck — his  indefen- 
sible conduct  towards  James  II.,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  must  have  galled  and  chafed 
the  sensitive  spirit  of  a  soldier  infinitely  more 
than  was  known  to  any  human  being. 

Mr.  Alison  opens  with  a  very  imposing 
picture  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  when 
Marlborough  commenced  his  campaigns ;  and 
also  delineates  with  truth  and  force  the  charac- 
ters of  the  leading  actors,  all  remarkable  per- 
sonages. Louis  XIV.  stands  foremost,  an(} 
is  sketched  with  freedom  and  power.f  Then 
come  James  II.,  William  III.,  Queen  Anne, 
Charles  XII.,  Prince  Eugene,  and  last  of  all, 
Marlborough,  who,  at  the  close  of  his  first 
campaign,  was  regarded,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  "  The  man  of  Destiny,  raised  up 
by  Providence  to  rescue  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the 
thraldom  of  France.''];  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
more  critical  and  perilous  than  those  of  this 
country  at  the  period  in  question.  Not  only  , 
our  religion,  but  our  independence  as  a  na- 
tion, and  the  very  existence  of  social  order, 
were  at  stake.  If  one  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pression, the  odds  were  immensely  against  us 
— against  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  giant 
energy  of  Louis  XIV.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken  was  to  form  an  alliance  against  him — 
and  it  was  undevtaken  by  Marlborough  with 
consummate  ability ;  then  to  induce  the 
British  Cabinet  to  take  its  right  place  as  "the 
verv  soul  of  the  Grand  Alliance" — m  that, 

♦  Alison,  il  p.  847. 

f  In  Sir  James  Stephen's  Lecturet  on  the  History 
of  France^  just  publisned,  there  is  an  admirable  and 
elaborate  portraiture  of  Louis  XIV.  If  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  equal  to  this  portion,  which  is  all  that 
we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  examine,  Cambridge 
has  cause  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  accession  of 
■o  accomplished  and  able  a  professor  of  modern 
history. 

%  Ausov,  L  p.  108. 


also,  he  had  at  length  succeeded  ;  and  then 
came  the   trumpet-sound  of    war    against 
France,  which  was  forthwith  proclaimed  at 
London,  the  Hague  and  Vienna.     Yet  still  a 
practical  difficulty  remained — one  of  peculiar 
delicacy — for  the  post  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  allied  forces  was  greatly  coveted  by 
several  powerful  candidates.     Marlborough^ 
own  sovereign,  Queen  Anne,  so  strongly  sup- 
ported one  of  ihem — Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, her  husband— that  she  even  protested 
she  would  not  declare  war  uhless  he  was  ap- 
pointed.   The  Dutch  government,  however, 
were  resolute  on  behalf  of  Marlborough,  as  the 
only  man  equal  to  sustain  the  fearful  respon- 
sibility ;  and  thus  Marlborough  became  in- 
vested with  the  chief  direction,  both  civil  and 
military,  of  the  forces  of  the  coalition.     And 
it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  interminable 
anxieties  and  rezations  which  were  in  store 
for  him,  derived  from  the  jealousies  and  jar- 
ring interests  of  the  various  states,  their  min- 
isters and  generals,  who  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Marlborough.    The  barrier,  however, 
required  to  be  cut  through ;  and  Marlborough 
resolved  to  commence  it  with  the  siege  of 
Kaiserworth,  a  place  of  very  great  importance. 
He  took  it — but  at  a  cost  of  5000  men  ;  and 
then   took  Venloo,  and   finally  Liege — all 
places  of  extreme  importance,  and  desperate- 
ly defended ;  and  with  these  feats  he  conclud- 
ed the  brief  but  brilliant  campaign  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  his  future  victories.     It 
stripped  the  French  of  many  of  the  chief 
advantages  with  which  they  had  opened  the 
war.     He  had  broken  through  their  line,  so 
formidable  for  offensive  and  defensive  war ; 
he  had  **  thrust  his  iron  gauntlet,"  says  Mr. 
Alison,  "  into  the  centre  of  their  resources." 
And  the  entire  merit  was  his  own,  as  Lord 
Athlone,  his  rival  and  second  in  command, 
thus  nobly  testified  : — '*  The  success  of  the 
campaign  is  entirely  owing  to  its  incompara- 
ble commander-in-chief ;  for  I,  the  second  in 
command,  was,  on  every  occasion,  of  an  op* 
posite  opinion  to  that  which  he  adopted  P* 
His  success  was  like  a  bright  burst  of  sun- 
shine over  a  long-troubled  land.     But  here 
an  incident  occurred  which  might  have  ruined 
all.     While  dropping  down  the  Meuse,  on  his 
return  to  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign,  he  was  positively  taken  prisoner 
by  a  small  French  force, — whose  commander, 
however,  ignorant  of  the  prize  which  was 
within  his  reach,  and  skilfully  misled  by  a 
sagacious  device  of  Jiarlborough's  servant, 
suffered  him  to  depart !    The  peril  in  which 
he  had  been  spread  consternation  every- 
where, equalled  oidy  by  joy  at  his  esca^^ 
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which  was  powerfully  expressed  to  him  by 
the  Pensionary  Heinsius.     "  Your  captivity 
was  on  the  point  of  causing  the  slavery  of 
these  provinces,  and  restoring  to  France  the 
power  of  extending  her  uncontrollable  do- 
minion over  all  Europe.   No  hope  remained  if 
she  had  retained  in  bondage  the  man  whom 
we  revere  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  to 
restore  independence  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Christian  world  !"     On  what  apparently 
trivial  incidents  often  depend  the  greatest 
events  that  can  happen  to  mankind !    Marl- 
borough was    received   with  transports  in 
England,  and  raised   to    the  dukedom  of 
Marlborough.      The  difficulties  which  the 
Dutch  deputies  had  thrown  in  his  way  during 
the  first  campaign,  owing,  says  Mr.  Alison, 
to  timidity,  ignorance  of  the  military  art,  per- 
sonal presumption,  and  the  spirit  of  party,  on 
several  great  occasions  thwarted  the  most 
decisive    measiires    of    Marlborough, — ^but 
proved  only  a  foretaste  of  what  was  in  store 
tor  the  harassed  commander.     Mr.  Alison 
gives  an  interesting  letter  which  Marlborough 
wrote  to  his  Countess,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Hague.     It  is  full  of  the  pas- 
sionate fondness  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress ; 
yet  was  written  by  a  man  of  fifty -two  to  a 
wife  to  whom  he  had  been  married  twenty- 
three  years !    There  are  innumerable  other 
instances,  in  these  volumes  of  the  romantic 
fervor  of  their  attachment.     Such  was  Marl- 
borough's first  campaign,  the  herald  of  a  long 
series  of  resplendent  successes,  many  of  them 
marked  by  features  similar  to  those  of  the^ 
first.    "  He  never,"  indeed,  **  fought  a  battle 
which  he  did  not  gain,  nor  sat  dpwn  before  a 
town  which  he  did  not  take  ;  and — alone  of 
the  great  commanders  recorded  in  history — 
never  sustained  a  reverse  /     On  many  occa^ 
tions  throughout  the  war,  he  was  only  pre- 
vented, by  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  depu- 
ties, or  the  feeble  co-operation  of  the  AlUed 
powers,  from  gaining  eariy  and  decisive  suc- 
cess ;  and  as  it  was,  he  broke  the  power  of 
the  Grand  Monarque,  and  if  his  hands  had 
not  in  the  end  been  tied  up  by  an  intrigue  at 
home,  he   would  have  planted  the  British 
standards  on  Montmartre,  and  anticipated  the 
triumphs  of  Blucher  and  Wellington."   Here 
is  the  key  to  his  position,  from  first  to  last — 
an  inkling  of  the  tortures  which  wrung  that 
great  soul  throughout  his  career. 

In  this  first  campaign,  Marlborough  had 
laid  the  basis  of  great  operations — which, 
indeed,  followed  in  rapid  succession,  each 
eclipsing  its  predessor  in  magnitude  of  result 
and  splendor  of  achievement,  as  to  throw  its 
foregoer  comparatively  into  the  shade.    Id 


order  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  Marl- 
borough, his  position — harassed  daily  by  the 
jealousies  and  selfishness  of  the  Allied  forces, 
which  he  commanded — should  be  compared 
with  that  of  Liouis  XIV.,  where  all  was  an 
overwhelming  unity  of  will  and   purpose, 
perfect  subordination,  accompanied  by  im- 
mense military  resources  and   consummate 
generabhip.     The  war  had,  indeed,  become 
already  one  of  awful  magnitude ;  for  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  advisers  could  not  have  failed 
to  observe  the  settled  determination  of  pur- 
pose, and  forecasting  sagacity,  which  char- 
acterized   their    great     opponent.       Louis 
brought  all  his  power  and  resources  to  bear 
upon  the  plan  of  a  second  and  magnificent 
'campaign ;  showing  that  he  felt  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  the  necesttty  of  making 
commensurate  efiforts.     "The  great  genius 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  strategy."  says  Mr.  Alison, 
"  here  shone  forth  in  full  lustre.     Instead  of 
confining  the  war  to  one  of  forts  and  sieges 
in  B^landers  and  Italy,  he  resolved  to  throw 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  at  once  into  Bavaria, 
and  operate  against  Austria  from  the  heart 
of  Germany,  by  pouring  down  the  valley  of 
'  the  Danube."     ..,,'*  The  genius  of 
Louis,"  he  adds,  after  a  lucid  explanation  of 
the  projected  campaign,  which  was,  indeed, 
grandly   conceived,   "had   outstripped  the 
march  of  time ;  and  the  year  1703  promised 
the  triumphs  which  were  realized  on  the 
same  ground,  and  by  following  the  same 
plan,  by  Napoleon  in  1806."*     It  was  all, 
however,  in  vain,  though  his  plans  were  car- 
ried into  execution  with   infinite  skill  and 
energy.      Marlborough  got  intelligence  of 
them ;  and  instantly  conceived  a  masterly 
counter-plan,    which,    but    for    his    being 
thwarted,  as  usual,  by  the  Dutch  deputies, 
would  have  been  completely  successful  in 
the  first  instance.      The    resources  which 
Marlborough's  genius  displayed  in  this  trans- 
cendent campaign   were   prodigious.      His 
rapidity  of  perception,  his  far-sighted  saga- 
city, his  watchful  circumspection,  his  prompt 
energy,  at  length,  triumphed  over  all  obsta- 
cles, and  eventuated  in  the  glorious  battle  of 
Blenheim — than  which  none  more  splendid 
stands  on  record.     The  fearful  consequences 
of  failure  were  very  eagerly  pressed  upon 
him  by  his  own  officers.     "  I  know  the  dan- 
ger," said  he  calmly,  "yet  a  battle  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and  I  rely  on  the  bravery 
and  discipline  of  the  troops,  which  will  make 
amends  for  our  disadvantages."!     Mr.  Ali- 
son's description  of  this  battle   is  equally 


*  Alison,  i  p.  126. 


t  Ibid.  I  p.  169. 
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brilliant  and  impressiye,  and  we  wish  we 
could  transfer  it  entire  into  our  columns.    It 
was  a  fearful  day  for  Louis  XIV.    The  total 
loss  of  the  French  and  Bavarians,  iacludbg 
those  who  deserted  during  the  calamitous 
retreat  through  the  Black  Forest,  was  40,- 
000, — "a  number  greater  than  any  subse- 
qutntly  lost  by  France  till  the  still  more  dis- 
astrous day  of  Waterloo;"     "The  decisive 
blow  struck  at  Blenheim  resounded  through 
every  part  of  Europe.    It,  at  once,  destroyed 
the  vast  fabric  of  power  which  it  had  taken 
Louis  XIV.,  aided  by  the  genius  of  Turenne 
and  Vauban,  so  long  to  construct.     Instead 
of  proudly   descending   the   valley  of  the 
Danube,  and  threatening  Vienna,  as  did  Na- 
poleon in  1805  and  1^09,  the  French  were 
driven  in  the   utmost  disorder  across  the 
Rhine.     Thus,  by  the  operation  of  one  single 
campaign,   was    Bavaria    crushed,   Austria 
saved,  and  Germany  delivered*     .... 
and  the  Empire,  delivered  from   invasion, 
was  preparing  to  carry  its  victorious  arms 
into  the  very  heart  of  France !  Such  achieve- 
ments require  no  comment.    They  speak  for 
themselves,  and  deservedly  place  Marlbo- 
rough in  the  very  highest  rank  of  military 
commanders.     The  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
exhibit  no  more  decisive  or  important  re- 
sults.''*     His  reception  at  the   courts   of 
Berlin  and  Hanover  was  hke  that  of  a  sove- 
reign prince ;  and,  on  his  return  home,  the 
nation  welcomed  him  with  ecstasy.      The 
Honor  and  manor  of  Woodstock  were  set- 
tled upon  him ;  and  the  erection  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Blenheim  was  commenced  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.     Before  the  opening  of  this 
campaign,  he  lost  his  only  surviving  son,  in 
his  seventeenth  year — an  event  which  occa- 
sioned  him   a   week's   paroxysm   of    grief. 
Shortly  before,  two  of  his  daughters,  very 
beautiful  women,  were  married  respectively 
to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  and  Lord  Mon- 
thermer,   whose    father   was    subsequently 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Montague. 
Another  daughter  had  been  married  to  Lord 
Sunderland,  who  occasioned  the   Duke  of 
Marlborough  intense  mortification,  by  sud- 
denlv  opposing  his  policy  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     And,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered exquisitely  during  this  period,  from  the 
animosities  with  which  he  was  assailed  at 
home  by  the  Tories.     He  sought  permission 
from  the  Queen  to  resign,  and  retire  into 
private  life ;  and  it  was  only  on  her  sending 
him  a  holograph  letter,  couched  in  terms  of 
unusual  affection,  that  he  was  induced  to 

*  Alison,  p.  187. 


abstain  from  a  step  which  would  have  been 
so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  his  country.*  It 
was  in  this  campaign  that  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene  came  together — the  ktter  a 
man  of  great  military  genius,  and  a  chival- 
rously noble  and  generous  character.  The 
intimacy  and  co-operation  of  such  a  man 
must  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  Marlborough 
in  many  a  dark  hour  of  trial,  diflBculty,  and 
danger.  They  never  had  a  difference  during 
all  the  campaigns  in  which  they  actM  to- 
gether. "Tlie  records  of  human  achieve- 
ments can  present  few,  if  any,  greater  men ; 
but  beyond  all  question,  they  can  exhibit 
none  in  whom  so  pure  and  generous  a  friend- 
ship existed,  alike  unbroken  by  the  selfish- 
ness consequent  on  adverse,  and  the  jealous- 
ies springing  from  prosperous  fortune." 

From  this  period,  the  affairs  of  perplexed 
and  convulsed  Europe  may  be  said  to  have 
rested  upon  the  Atlantean  shoulders  of  this 
marvellous  man.  The  impression  left  on 
one's  mind,  after  reading  these  volumes,  is 
that  of  wonder  how  human  faculties  could 
sustain,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  so 
vast  and  constantly  increasing  a  pressure, 
alike  upon  his  heart  and  his  intellect.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  greatness  so  perseveringly  ha- 
rassed by  littleness.  He  may  have  exclaimed 
on  a  thousand  occasions — 


**  The  times 
That  ever 


are  out  of  joint !    O  cursed  spite, 
I  was  born  to  set  them  right ! 


The  great  event  of  his  third  campaign  was 
the  battle  of  Ramilies,  where  Marlborough 
was  within  a  hak's-breadth  of  being  taken 
prisoner  on  the  field,  and  had  to  fight  his 
way  out  from  his  throng  of  assailants,  like 
the  knights  of  old,  sword  in  hand.  No 
sooner  had  he  succeeded  in  this,  than  he  had 
another  escape — his  horse  fell  in  leaping  a 
ditch;  and  his  equerry's  head  was  earned 
off  by  a  cannon-ball  while  holdinff  the  Duke's 
stirrup  as  he  mounted  anether.f  This  was 
a  very  great  battle,  and  attended  bv  signal 
results — the  acquisition  of  nearly  all  Austrian 
Flanders  !  What  now  was  the  position  of 
Louis  XIV.  ?  "  After  five  years  of  continued 
effort,  he  found  himself  stripped  of  all  his 
conquests,  shorn  of  his  external  influence, 
and  compelled  to  mamtain  at  once  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  Flanders,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  a  contest,  from  his  own  resources,  with 

the  forces  of  all  Europe His 

haughty  spirit,  long  accustomed  to  prosperity, 
supported  with  d&culty  the  weight  of  ad- 
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▼ersity.  The  war,  and  all  its  concerns,  was  1 
a  forbidden  subject  at  court.  A  melancholy 
gloom  pervaded  the  halls  of  Versailles  ;  and 
frequent  bleedings  of  the  monarch  himself 
attested  both  the  violence  of  his  internal 
agitation  and  the  dread  which  his  physicians 
entertained  of  still  greater  dangers.  Over- 
come by  80  many  calamities,  the  fierce  spirit 
of  Louis  was  at  length  shaken,  and  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  sue  for  peace  /*  After  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  Marlborough  was  offered 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
emoluments  of  which  were  no  less  than 
£60,000  a  year  ;  but  he  magnanimously  re- 
fused it,  from  a  regard  to  the  public  good, 
and  on  every  subsequent  offer  of  the  same 
splendid  and  lucrative  post,  did  the  same. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  met  with  a 
rapturous  reception — was  thanked  by  Parlia- 
ment— £5,000  a  year  was  settled  on  him 
and  his  Duchess,  and  their  descendants — and 
the  dukedom  extended  to  heirs  female,  **  in 
order,"  as  it  was  finely  expressed,  **  that 
England  might  never  be  without  a  tiile 
which  might  recall  the  remembrance  of  so 
much  glory.^f  Equally  indefatigable  at  home 
as  abroad,  in  peace  as  in  war,  he  addressed 
himself  at  once  to  his  parliamentary  duties, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  great  and 
beneficial  measure  for  uniting  Scotland  with 
England.  His  vast  influence  in  the  country, 
and  at  court,  excited  intense  jealousy  among 
both  Whigs  and  Tories. 

The  ensuing  campaign  (a.  d.  1707)  found 
Louis  XIV.  "  reduced  on  all  sides  to  his  own 
resources,"  and  thoroughly  wakened  from 
his  dream  of  foreign  conquests — seeking 
only,  and  that  with  anxiety  and  alarm,  to 
defend  his  own  frontier.  Here,  however, 
two  new  actors  appear  on  the  chequered 
scene — the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  nephew, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  by  his  great 
victory  of  Almanza  counteracted  in  Spain  his 
uncle's  efforts — and  Charles  Xil.  of  Sweden, 
a  **  new  and  formidable  actor  on  the  theatre 
of  affairs  in  Germany."  Louis  XIV.  made 
desperate  efforts  to  win  over  Charles  XIL, 
but  the  exquisite  adroitness  of  Marlborough 
frustrated  them  altogether.  But  Louis,  en- 
oouraged  by  the  gleams  of  success  which 
had  been  visible  in  Spain  and  elsewhere, 
made  immense  efforts   to   recover  his  lost 

f  round.  Marlborough's  energies  were  equally 
ivided  between  delicate  and  perilous  nego- 
tiations with  the  various  European  potentates, 
and  another  decisive  campaign  in  the  field. 
Both   he   and   Louis  made   prodigious  ex- 
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ertions,  and  at  length  were  on  the  point  of 
fighting  another  great  battle:  ''and,  by  a 
most  extraordinary  coincidence,  the  two 
armies  were  of  the  same  strength,  and  occu- 
pied the  same  ground,  as  did  those  of  Na- 
poleon and  Wellington,  a  hundred  and  eight 
years  afterwards  1"  Marlborough  was  eager 
for  the  fight,  confident  of  a  great  victory ; 
but,  at  the.  eleventh  hour,  a  panic  seized  his 
old  friends  the  Dutch  deputies,  and  they 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  former  posi- 
tion, and  decline  the  encounter,  to  his  mi- 
speakable  mortification.  The  enemy,  show- 
ing no  disposition  to  encounter  him,  at  length 
retreated,  Marlborough  advancing,  but  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  brin^  on  a  general  action. 
Both  armies  were  led  mto  winter  quarters, 
and  Marlborough  repaired  to  England, 
''  where  his  presence  had  become  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
public  discontent,  fanned  as  it  was  by  court 
and  parliamentary  intrigues,  and  threatening 
to  prove  immediately  fatal  to  his  own  influ- 
ence and  ascendency,  as  well  as  to  the  best 
interests  of  England . "  *  Here  we  are  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  political  intrigues, — the 
principal  actors  being  Harley  and  St.  John 
and  Mrs.  Masham  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, whose  ascendency  over  the  Queen 
and  the  country,  and  even  their  own  party, 
the  Whigs,  is  evidently  beginning  to  give 
way,  and  rapidly.  Mr.  Alison  here  shows 
his  dispassionate  character  to  great  advan- 
tage, holding  the  balance  evenly  between  all 
parties.  His  candid  and  luminous  statement 
is  equally  interesting  and  instructive ;  and 
one  thing  he  brings  out  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  though  not  in  so  many  words :  we 
mean  the  retributive  justice  with  which  the 
Duke's  treachery  to  James  II.  was  brought 
home  to  himself,  and  also  to  the  Duchess — 
the  latter  being  utterly  incredulous  of  the 
ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Mrs.  Masham 
towards  her,  and  the  former  equally  so  in 
the  case  of  Harley  and  St.  John.  How  often 
and  how  bitterly  may  such  reflections  have 
occurred  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  !  Their 
position  at  court  had  become  exceedingly 
trying;  but  their  treatment  of  the  Queen 
was  highly  imprudent,  the  Duke  being  doubt- 
less greatly  influenced  by  his  imperious  and 
intractable  Duchess.  Mr.  Alison  regards  her 
as  the  "faithful  representative  of  the  whole 
Whig  party,"  whose  "arrogant  domination 
and  grasping  disposition  were  the  real  causes 
of  their  fall  from  power,  and  the  total  change 
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in  the  foreign  policy  of  England — results  not 
attributable  exclusively  to  female  partiality, 
or  a  bed-chamber  intrigue,  which  were, 
nevertheless,  the  ultimate  agents  in  the 
change,  and  apparently  its  immediate  pre- 
cursors. The  Whigs  were  haunted  as  in- 
cessantly by  dread  of  a  reaction  as  the 
Jacobins  of  France  of  a  counter-revolution, 
and  apprehended  from  a  change  of  ministry 
not  merely  the  usual  subversion  of  their 
party,  but  serious  personal  consequences,  in 
respect  of  the  part  which  had  been  played  to 
James  II."  Such  is  the  general  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Alison — indicative,  un- 
doubtedly, of  his  candor  and  moderation. 
Early  in  1708,  and  while  Marlborough  was 
placed  in  these  critical  circumstances,  oc- 
curred the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV.  to  imitate, 
in  some  respect,  the  example  of  his  Allied 
opponents,  by  invading  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne. 
Louis's  terrible  antagonist,  however,  Marl- 
borough, was  here  again  to  confront  him. 
As  commander-in-chief,  the  Duke  crushed 
the  attempt,  and  the  ambitious  Chevalier 
was  forced  to  creep  back  to  Dunkirk  ridicu- 
lously— the  result  serving  only  suddenly  to 
reinstate  Marlborough  at  the  summit  of 
popularity,  and  to  sHence  all  slanderous  im- 
putations upon  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  precarious  position  of  political  matters 
in  England,  at  this  crisis,  was  profoundly  ap- 
preciated by  Marlborough,  who  said  that  any 
considerable  reverse  on  the  Continent,  or  even 
a  campaign  as  nugatory  as  the  last,  would, 
probably,  not  only  dissolve  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance, and  undo  all  that  had  been  done,  but 
place  a  new  administration  in  power,  and 
possibly  seat  another  dynasty  on  the  throne. 
He  also  surveyed,  with  unerring  sagacity  and 
accuracy,  the  whole  position  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  saw  that  he  was  preparing  for  yet  one 
more  grand  demonstration  of  force.  Marl- 
borough took  his  plans  accordingly ;  and  on 
the  I2th  April,  1708,  in  concert  with  the  in- 
comparable Eugene,  arranged  the  plan  of 
operations.  Marlborough  resolved  to  use 
the  precious  opportunity  yet  available,  before 
the  accession  of  the  Tory  ministry,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  a  tremendous  blow.  And 
he  did  what  he  purposed;  for  this  campaign 
was  signalized  by  most  resplendent  results, 
glorious  to  Marlborough  almost  beyond  par- 
allel, and  equally  disastrous  to  Louis  XIV. 
Bring  what  forces  the  latter  might  into  the 
field — array  them  under  what  consummate 
generals  he  pleased,  and  let  him  select  his 
site,  and  mature  his  plan  of  operations  as  he 


chose — all  was,  as  usual,  in  vain !  Vendome 
was  here  the  directing  military  genius  of 
Louis;  and  he  succeeded  in  surprising  Ghent 
and  Bruges  into  a  surrender,  greatly  to  the 
vexation  of  Marlborough.  But  the  latter  in- 
stantly resolved  on  a  scheme  as  masterly  as 
it  proved  successful.  He  resolved  to  throw 
himself  on  his  opponent's  communication,  and, 
by  interposing  between  him  and  the  French 
frontier,  compel  him  to  fight  with  his  face  to- 
wards Paris,  and  his  back  to  Antwerp.  This 
manoeuvre  was  executed  with  a  rapidity  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance,  and  Vend6me's 
skilful  plans  were  entirely  disconcerted.  He 
moved  ofif  precipitately,  followed  by  Marlbo- 
rough, who  resolved  to  force  him  to  a  decisive 
action;  and  succeeded — adding  Ouoenardb 
to  his  other  laurels.  This  was  indeed  a  fear- 
ful affair.  Both  parties  fought  with  desper- 
ation— ^Vend6me  with  eighty-five  thousand 
men,  Marlborough  with  eighty  thousand. 
Nothing  could  resist  his  generalship  and  val- 
or; and  Vendome  was  defeated,  with  a  loss, 
including  deserters,  of  fully  twenty  thousand 
men.  '*  If  I  had  had  two  hours  more  of  day- 
light," said  Marlborough,  ''  the  French  army 
would  have  been  irretrievably  routed,  great 
part  of  it  killed  or  taken,  and  the  war  termi- 
nated on  that  day."  The  results  of  this  sanguin- 
ary but  glorious  battle  were  immense,  entirely 
altering  the  character  and  fate  of  the  campaign. 
By  his  admirable  movement  in  interposing  be- 
tween Vend6me  and  France,  Marlborough 
had  gained  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
throwing  his  opponent,  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
into  a  comer  of  Flanders,  and  so  leaving  ex- 
posed the  French  frontier,  and  all  its  great 
fortresses.  Marlborough's  eagle  eye,  perceiv- 
ing the  capabilities  of  his  new  position,  resolv- 
ed to  discard  all  minor  objects,  pass  the  whole 
fortified  towns  on  the  frontier,  and  advance 
direct  on  the  capital.  This  daring  but  pru- 
dent design,  says  Mr.  Alison,  was  precisely 
that  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  a  century 
afterwards ;  but  Marlborough  was  overruled 
— Eugene  for  once  concurring  in  regarding  it 
as  too  hazardous ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
mence the  invasion  of  the  territories  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  by  laying  siege  to  the  in- 
estimably-important frontier  fortress  of  Lillb, 
the  strongest  place  in  French  Flanders,  and 
which  could  give  the  Allies  a  solid  footing,  a 
commanding  position,  in  the  territories  of 
Louis.  The  undertaking,  however,  was  most 
formidable — "  for  not  only  was  the  place  it- 
self the  masterpiece  of  Vauban,  of  great 
strength,  but  the  citadel  within  its  walls  was 
still  stronger ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  garrison- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Marshal  Boufflers,  with 
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fifteen  thousand  choice  troops,  and  every  re- 
quisite for  a  vigorous  defence.***  Besides  all 
this,  Vendome  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  at 
the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men»  lay  in  an  impregnable  camp»  covered  by 
the  canal  of  Bruges,  completely  fortified,  be- 
tween Ghent  and  Bruges,  ready  to  interrupt 
or  raise  the  siege.  But  of  what  avail?  Marl- 
borough sate  down  before  Lille,  and  it  fell. 
To  avert  that  event,  Vendome  and  Berwick 
led  forth  their  magnificent  army,  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men,  preceded  by  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  in  the  finest  order, 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  Marlborough 
— "everybody  expecting  the  greatest  battle 
on  the  morrow,  which  Europe  had  ever 
seen.'*f  Thus  grandly  they  advanced:  but 
as  ridiculously  retired  without  firing  a  shot! 
Marlborough,  however,  was  of  a  different 
humor,  and  resolved  to  follow  and  fight 
them ;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  himself 
has  told  us  what  the  issue  would  have  been 
— that  Marlborough  would  have  utterly  rout- 
ed his  enemy,  and  probably  finished  the  war 
that  day.  But — the  Dutch  deputies  again! 
They  interposed,  and  Marlborough's  heart 
nearly  burst  as  he  beheld  the  foe  retire  un- 
molested. "  If  Caesar  or  Alexander,"  said 
Eugene,  ''had  had  the  Dutch  deputies  by 
their  side,  their  conquests  would  have  been 
less  rapid. "J  The  siege  went  on — a  ball 
striking  Eugene  on  the  head,  and  wounding 
him  severely,  whereby  the  whole  burthen  of 
directing  and  sustaining  the  vast  operations 
fell  on  Marlborough  alone,  till  Eugene's  re- 
covery. After  sixty  days*  siege,  Boufflers  was 
compelled  to  capitulate,  being  treated  very 
nobly  by  his  captors.  Still  the  citadel  remain- 
ed— but  that  also  fell ;  and  so  fell  the  strongest 
frontier  fortress  of  France,  under  the  eyes  of 
its  best  generals  and  most  powerful  army ! 
A  siege  perhaps  the  most  memorable,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  bloody,  in  modern  Eu- 
rope, standing  forth,  as  Mr.  Alison  elsewhere 
remarks,  in  solitary  and  unapproachable 
grandeur  in  European  warfare.  The  Allies 
were  now  within  reach  of  the  very  heart  of 
France ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was  trembling  in  his 
halls  at  Versailles.§  Before  Marlborough 
could  close  his  campaign,  however,  he  re- 
covered Ghent  and  Bruges.  Such  was  the 
campaign  of  1708,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
in  the  military  annals  of  England,  and  one  in 
which  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  the  En- 
glish general  shone  forth  with  perhaps  the 
brightest  lustre.     The  strife  of  opinion,  the 
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war  of  independence,  was  alike  brought  to  an 
issue  in  that  memorable  contest,  and,  as  far 
as  military  success  could  do  ity  to  a  glorious 
termination.  "But  at  this  moment,"  says 
Mr.  AHson  with  a  sigh,  "  faction  stepped  in 
to  thwart  the  efforts  of  patriotism  ;  and  his 
subsequent  life  is  but  a  record  of  the  efforts 
of  selfish  ambition  to  wrest  from  the  hero  the 
laurels,  from  the  nation  the  fruits,  of  vioto- 
ry.  * 

When  the  laurelled  victor  returned  to 
England,  he  received  no  favor  from  theQueeo, 
and  was  treated  with  studied  coldness  at  court. 
Faction  and  intrigue  had  been  and  were  then 
busy  at  their  foul  work.  This  was  doubtless 
hard  to  bear;  but  what  was  the  situation  of  the 
great  Louis  ?  His  fortunes  were  desperate ; 
his  Exchequer  was  beggared  ;  the  land  was 
filled  with  lamentation;  and  the  horrors  of 
famine  were  superadded.  Then  Louis  suppli- 
cated for  peace  to  those  whom  he  had  so  long 
striven  to  crush  and  annihilate :  a  bitter  hu- 
miliation! And  in  this  extremity  he  be- 
thought himself  of  bribing  his  great  conquer- 
or ;  offering  him,  directly,  no  less  a  sum  than 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  as  the 
price  of  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining terms  advantageous  to  France.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  attempt  was  acom- 
fully  repulsed.  The  triumphant  Allies  in- 
sisted on  terms  of  compromise  which  Marl- 
borough himself,  with  noble  disinterestedness, 
condemned,  and  Louis  could  do  nothing  but 
repudiate.  Once  again,  therefore,  he  tods 
the  field,  with  an  enormous  army  of  112,000 
men,  under  his  renowned  marshal,  Villars; 
and  all  France  was  animated,  at  this  momen- 
tous crisis,  by  the  conviction  that  then  "it 
behoved  every  Frenchman  to  conquer  or  die.*' 
Marlborough  commenced  the  campaign  with 
110,000  men ;  and  great  results  were  looked 
for,  from  "  the  contest  of  two  armies  of  such 
magnitude,  headed  by  such  leaders,  and 
when  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  French  na- 
tion, now  raised  to  the  uttermost,  was  matched 
against  the  military  strength  of  the  Confed- 
erates, matured  by  a  series  of  victories  so 
long  and  brilliant.*'  So  confident  was  Villars 
in  the  strength  of  his  army,  and  his  intrenched 

Sosition,  that  he  sent  a  tcumpeter  to  the  Al- 
es' head-quarters,  to  announce  that  '*  they 
would  find  him  behind  his  lines  ;  or,  if  they 
were  afraid  to  attack,  he  would  level  them, 
to  give  entrance  1"  With  consummate  pru- 
dence Marlborough  declined  the  invitation, 
and  besieged  Tournay — which  he  took,  after 
a  siege  of  almost  unequalled  horrors  ;  but  be 
•^•""■"^■■^^"-■^■^^■"■^"^       ' '      '  ""^■^■■■^^■"""^^^■^^ 
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gained  by  it  a  fertile  and  valuable  province 
in  French  Flanders.  Then  he  determined  to 
take  Mons,  the  next  great  fortress  on  the 
direct  road  to  Paris  ;  but  for  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  break  through  Villars's  long  lines 
of  defence.  By  a  dexterous  movement,  he 
succeeded  in  turning  these  formidable  lines, 
thirty  leagues  in  length,  the  results  of  two 
months'  severe  labor,  and  the  subject  of  such 
vainglorious  boasting  by  their  constructor. 
They  were  now  rendered  utterly  useless ;  and 
this  great  feat  had  been  accomplished  easily, 
and  without  bloodshed.  Then  came  another 
terrible  battle — that  of  Malplaqust,  in  which 
Marlborough,  with  93,000  men,  after  the 
most  bloody  and  obstinately  contested  con- 
test that  had  occurred  in  the  war,  defeated 
an  army  of  95,000, — the  noblest  which  the 
French  monarchy  had  ever  sent  forth — 
strongly  posted  between  two  woods — trebly 
intrenched !  "  It  was,"  snys  Mr.  Alison,  "  a 
desperate  duel  between  France  and  England, 
in  which  the  whole  strength  of  each  nation 
was  put  forth.  Nothing  like  it  had  occurred 
since  Agincourt,  nor  afterwards  occurred  till 
Waterloo."  Both  Villars  and  Boufflers  per- 
formed prodigies  of  strategy  and  valor  ;  but 
of  wlrat  avail  against  Marlborough  ?  Then 
he  laid  sie^e  to,  and  took  Mons :  after  which 
there  remamed  only  two  more  fortresses  be- 
tween the  Allies  and  Paris !  These  prodi- 
gious operations,  however,  formed  the  subject 
of  vexatious  insults,  paltry  and  presumptu- 
ous criticism,  to  his  malignant  enemies  in 
England,  with  a  view  to  lower  his  overwhelm- 
ing influence  at  home.  Ho  was  disgusted 
and  disheartened,  and  went  sq  far  as  to  say 
to  the  Queen,  with  natural  but  imprudent  in- 
dignation— "After  all  I  have  done,  it  has 
not  been  able  to  protect  me  against  the  mal- 
ice of  a  bed-chamber  woman ! ' 

The  affairs  of  the  Allies  becoming  exceed- 
ingly critical,  Marlborough,  after  strenuous 
but  futile  efforts  at  negotiation,  was  forced 
again  to  take  the  field  ;  and  projected  opera- 
tions on  a  grander  scale  than  ever,  with  a 
view  to  promptly  closing  the  war.  Again  he 
succeeded  in  passing  immensely  strong  lines 
of  defence  without  shot  or  bloodshed,  and 
sat  down  before  Douai,  another  fortress  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  every  way,  to 
France.  Villars  received  imperative  instruc- 
tions, from  the  alarmed  court  at  Versailles, 
to  raise  the  siege  at  all  hazards ;  and,  at  the 
bead  of  a  splendid  army  of  upwards  of  90,000 
men,  most  ably  generalled,  approached, 
"with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,"  to  within  musket-shot  of  Marlborough's 
position — around  whose  bayonets,  however, 


played  the  lustre  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies. 
Villars  advanced — to  retire  without  firing  a 
shot,  though  his  army  greatly  outnumbered 
that  of  Marlborough  !  0/  course,  he  took 
Douai,  after  a  bloody  siege ;  and  then  Be- 
thune,  after  thirty  days  of  open  trenches; 
where,  says  the  French  annalist,  "Vauban 
beat  the  chamade — the  sad  signal  which 
terminated  all  the  sieges  undertaken  by  Marl- 
borough !"*  It  had  to  sound  twice  more  in 
that  campaign — on  the  fall  of  St.  Venant,  and 
of  Aire,  after  severe  sieges ;  and  the  trem- 
bling Louis,  disarrayed  of  four  great  frontier 
fortresses  in  one  campaign,  now  placed  all 
his  hopes  on  the  result  of  base  intrigues  in 
England  against  Marlborough  and  the  war 
ministry.  '*  What  we  lose  in  Flanders,"  said 
his  triumphant  minister,  Torcy,  *'  we  shall 
gain  in  England  !"  And  there,  indeed,  his 
enemies  were  doing  their  work  with  the  ut- 
most skill  and  determination,  in  order  to 
secure  his  speedy  downfall,  and  the  advent 
of  a  ministry  which  should  surrender  all  that 
had  been  gained  in  this  war,  humble  England 
before  France,  and  seal  the  fate  of  Protest- 
antism and  the  Succession  which  upheld  it. 
Their  scandalous  doings  almost  wore  out 
Marlborough,  making  him,  as  he  said,  "  every 
minute  wish  to  be  a  hermit."  He  nobly  re- 
solved, however,  harassed  and  thwarted  as 
he  wa3,  to  retain  his  command,  as  "affording 
the  only  security  for  a  good  power,  and  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  throne."  His 
enemies  in  England  were  this  time  successful 
— the  Whig  ministry  fell ;  and  thus  ended 
Marlborough's  career  as  a  statesman.  And 
to  such  a  deplorable  depth  could  national 
meanness  sink,  that  attempts  were  made  to 
inveigle  him  into  personal  liability  for  the  ex- 
pense of  prosecutmg  the  works  at  Blenheim, 
till  then  carried  on  by  the  Treasury  !  He  was 
received  enthusiastically  by  the  people  ;  but 
neither  the  Queen  nor  the  Parliament  thanked 
him  for  his  services  and  sacrifices.  Mr.  Ali- 
son at  this  point  presents  us  with  a  dazzling 
summary  of  these  services : — 

''This,  therefore,  is  a  convenient  period  for 
casting  the  eyes  back  on  what  he  bad  done  dur- 
ing tbe  ten  years  that  be  had  been  the  real  head 
of  the  Alliance ;  and  marvellous  beyond  all  ex- 
ample is  the  retroepect !  He  began  tbe  war  on 
the  Waal  and  tbe  Meuse,  witb  the  French  stand- 
ards waving  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  tbe 
government  of  the  Hague  trembling  for  tbe  fate 
of  their  frontier  fortress,  Nimeguen.  He  had  now 
brought  tbe  Allied  ensigns  to  the  Scarpe,  con- 
quered Flanders,  subdued  all  its  fortresses,  and 
nearly  worked  through  tbe  iron  frontier  of  France 
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inarch  to  Paris,  and  dicUte  a  glotiouH  peace  in  the 
halls  uf  Versailles.  He  had  defeated  the  French 
ID  four  pitched  baltlea  and  as  many  combats ;  lie 
had  taken  every  town  to  which  he  had  laid  siege; 
he  had  held  together,  wh^n  orten  about  to  sepa- 
rate, the  discordant  elements  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 
By  his  daring  march  to  Bavaria,  and  victory  of 
BleDheirn,  he  had  delivered  Germany  when  in  the 
almost  danger ;  by  the  succora  ho  sent  to  En- 
gene,  he  h^  conquered  Italy  at  Turin;  by  hia 
eudent  diHpoaitinna  he  had  saved  Spain,  after  the 
ttle  of  Almanza.  He  had  broken  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV,,  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  ;  he 
had  been  only  prevented  by  faction  at  home  from 
completing  hia  overthrow  by  the  captnre  of  his 
capital.  He  had  never  suffered  a  reverse  ;  he  had 
never  alienated  a  friend  ;  he  had  conquered  by  hia 
militness  many  enemies.  Such  deeds  require  no 
comment ;  they  are  without  a  parallel  in  Euro- 
pean history,  and  justly  place  Marlborough  in  the 
plHce  assigned  him  by  Napoleon— al  the  head  of 
European  captains." 

The  overdirow  of  Marlborough  effected  an 
object  quite  unloobed  for  by  his  eager  and 
ghort-Bighted  enemies.  The  efforts  of  factioo, 
aided  by  a  palace  intrigue,  showed  what  had 
been  due  to  the  greatness  of  one  man.  In- 
Blantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  fabric  of 
victory  raised  by  bis  all-potent  arm  was  dis- 
solved. Spain  was  lost,  Flanders  reconquer- 
ed, Germany  threatened.  The  arch  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  fell  to  pieces.  These  show 
in  brighter  colors  than  ever  the  greatness 
and  patriotism  of  Marlborough.  Again  he 
took  the  command  of  the  Hague,  though  no 
longer  possessingtheconfidenceof  the  govern- 
ment, and  intrusted  with  no  control  over  di- 
plomatic measures ;  and  again  dazzled  Eu- 
rope and  petrified  his  enemies  by  the  splendor 
of  his  first  achievement.  Louis,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  irruption  of  his  foes  into  France, 
now  that  almost  all  his  fortresses  had  been 
broken  through,  resolved  on  the  construction 
of  a  Ibu  of  defence  on  a  scale  so  stupendous 
as  to  attract  universal  wonder — lines  subse- 
quently paralleled  only  by  the  prodigious 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  They  were  supplied 
with  abundance  of  caanon,  and  manned  by 
ninety  thousand  choice  troops  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Villars, 
who  at  length  seemed  both  impregnable  and 
unconquerable.  Marlborough  was  then  in 
bis  sixty-second  year,  and  almost  worn  out 
by  long  service,  and  intense  anxieties,  and  In- 
cessant mortiGcations.  "  I  find  myself  decay 
Bo  very  fast,"  he  wrote  to  his  Duchess, 
"  that  from  my  heart  and  soul  I  wish  the 
Qu^en  and  my  country  a  peace,  by  which  I 
m^bt  bare  the  sdraDtage  of  baymg  a  little 
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quiet,  whidi  is  my  grealest  ambition."*  But 
bis  mighty  powers  addressed  themselves 
once  more  to  a  commensorate  object — the 
devising  an  enterprise  which  should  at  ■ 
stroke  deprive  his  enemy  of  all  bis  huge  de- 
fences.and  drive  him  to  fight  a  decisive  battle 
or  lose  hia  last  frontier  fortress.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  confounded  by  Prince 
Eugene  being  withdrawn  from  him,  together 
with  a  large  section  of  the  army,  to  repair 
disasters  in  a  distant  part  of  the  ConlinenL 
This  rendered  Villars  suddenly  aniiooB  for 
an  encounter ;  but  Louis,  his  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  progress  of  intrigues  in  IiOndtu, 
had  peremptorily  prohibited  him  from  fight- 
ing. Villars  vaingloriously  styled  hia  Hnee 
"  Marlborough's  m  plut  uhra,"  a  subject  on 
which  he  was  abundantly  jocular.  Bat 
Marlborough,  having  carefully  studied  them, 
devised  a  plan  which  very  soon  banished  bis 
boasts,  and  plunged  him  into  consteraatioD. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Alison's 
exciting  description  of  this  feat  of  stnitegy. 
by  which  Marlborough  passed  the  imagiiuuy 
"  M  plut  ultra"  without  having  fired  a  shot, 
without  having  lost  one  man — frustrating  by 
a  sudden  march  nine  months*  labor,  and  sud- 
denly exhibiting  to  Marshal  Villars  the 
palsying  spectacle  of  Marlborough's  whole 
army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  cm  the  inatr 
side  of  the  impregaible  lines  1  All  this  wn 
the  work  of  Marlborough  alone.  The  military 
critics  of  the  Continent  were  at  a  loss  for 
words  adequately  expressing  their  admiratioD 
of  this  great  exploit. 


"  JNIarl borough's  manceavre,"  says  Roaaset, 
■'  covered  him  with  glory :  it  was  a  duel  in  which 
the  Kngliflh  beat  the  French  general ;  the  armies 
on  oither  side  were  present  only  to  render  the 
ppeciacle  more  magnificent.  In  tattles  and  sieges, 
fortune  and  the  valor  of  soldiers  have  ofUn  a 
great  share  in  success :  but  here  everything  was 
the  work  of  the  Duke  nf  Marlborough.  To  gain 
the  lines,  they  would  willingly  have  compounded 
for  the  loss  of  several  thousand  lives ;  tiiaoka  to 
the  Duke,  they  were  won  without  the  loss  of  one; 
Ib[il  |blood1ess  victory  was  entirely  owing  to  hia 
wisdom,  t 

Marlborough  instantly  besieged  Bouchain, 
another  great  fortress,  having  prevented  Vil- 
lars, by  brilliant  manoeuvring,  from  coming 
to  ilB  assistance.  "The  works  affecting  that 
purpose,"  said  a  Hanoverian  officer  engaged 
on  the  occasion,  "  were  worthy  of  Julius  C»- 
sar  or  Alexander  Famese,  and  the  siege  one 
of  the  prodigies  of  war.     You  could  not  fire 
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a  cannon-shot  from  the  trenches  without 
Villars  seeing  its  smoke.  He  omitted  no- 
thing which  could  suspend  or  interrupt  the 
works.  Vain  hope !  Our  general,  invincible 
on  all  sides,  has  foreseen  and  frustrated  all' 
hb  enterprises."*  Marlborough  was  then 
pressing  on  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  the  capture 
of  which  would  have  completely  broken 
through  the  French  barrier,  when  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  undermined  by  the  in- 
trigues secretly  carrying  on  between  the  To- 
ries and  Louis  XIV. ;  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  between  them,  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  execrable  Treaty  of  Utrecht — 
abandoning  the  main  object  of  the  long,  glo- 
rious, and  successful  war — the  exclusion  of 
the  Bourbon  family  from  the  throne  of  Spain. 
And  what,  thinks  the  reader,  was  done  by 
Marlborough's  enemies,  in  order  to  anticipate 
and  frustrate  his  opposition  to  these  base  pro- 
ceedings? He  was  ridiculed  and  libelled 
everywhere  in  the  bitterest  terms ;  accused 
of  avarice,  fraud,  extortion  ;  of  indolence, 
cruelty,  ambition,  and  misconduct :  even  his 
courage  was  questioned;  and  he  was  de- 
nounced as  the  lowest  of  mankind!  His 
magnificent  passage  of  the  French  lines  was 
ridiculed  as  the  "crossing  of  the  kennel;'' 
and  the  siege  of  Bouchain  stigmatized  as  an 
inexorable  sacrifice  of  sixteen  thousand  men 
for  "  the  capture  of  a  dovecot  !"f  He  was 
charged  with  having  embezzled  £63,319  of 
the  public  money  during  the  war  in  Flanders, 
and  Parliamentary  commissioners  were  em- 
ployed to  investigate  the  charge,  which  the 
indignant  warrior  in  one  moment  blew  into 
the  air.  Then  he  was  charged  with  having 
prolonged  the  war  for  his  own  pecuniary  in- 
terests ;  and  finally  he  was  charged  with 
other  pecuniary  peculations  to  an  immense 
amount ;  and  the  Queen,  on  the  advice  of  her 
infamous  ministers,  dismissed  her  illustrious 
servant  from  all  bis  employments,  in  order 
that  the  atrocious  calumnies  might  be  investi- 
gated. The  intelligence  was  received  with 
transport  by  the  enemies  of  England  abroad  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  exclaimed,  rapturously, 
"  The  dismission  of  Marlborough  will  do  all 
we  can  desire  "I  At  that  moment  the  fallen 
warrior-statesman's  resplendent  services  had 
reduced  Louis  to  a  state  of  desperation,  and 
he,  with  his  whole  kingdom,  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  Marlborough.  Louis  had  announced  his 
resolve  to  lead  the  last  army  he  could  muster 
in  person,  and  conqher  or  die ;  but  the  meas- 
ures of  the  ministry  averted  the  alternative, 

♦  Alison,  ii.  p.  199,  200. 
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and  saved  his  throne  at  the  instant  of  its 
having  become  defenceless.  The  perfidious 
desertion  of  England  from  the  Grand  Alii- 
ance  paralyzed  it.  England  consummated 
her  treachery  and  dishonor  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  Mr.  Pitt  justly  stigmatized  as 
*'  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  age,"  and 
which  has  entailed  on  her  long-continuing 
disaster.  As  for  Marlborough,  almost  every 
conceivable  kind  of  insult  and  provocation 
was  heaped  upon  him  ;  scurrilous  mercena-. 
ries  haunted  him  with  libel  and  ridicule ; 
and  to  complete  the  climax  of  national  mean- 
ness, the  treasury  payments  for  the  works  at 
Blenheim  were  discontinued,  and  the  con- 
tractors and  workmen  stimulated  to  sue  the 
Duke  for  the  arrears  due  to  them,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £30,000  ;  while  a  peer,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  actually  charged  the  veteran 
hero — John  Duke  of  Marlborough — in  his 
presence,  with  "having  led  his  troops  to 
certain  destruction,  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
sale  of  the  officers^  commissions/"*  The 
Duke  deigned  no  reply,  but  on  leaving  the 
house  sent  his  slanderer  a  challenge,  which 
the  terrified  peer  communicated  to  the  proper 
quarter,  and  the  Queen's  interference  saved 
him  from  standing  at  twelve  paces'  distance 
from  John  Duke  of  Marlborough.  To  escape 
the  torturing  indignities  and  outrages  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  Marlborough  obtained  pass- 
ports and  went  abroad. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  received  on 
the  Continent  with  almost  the  honors  due  to 
a  crowned  head.  At  Antwerp  his  arrival 
and  departure  were  signalized  by  triple  dis- 
charges of  artillery ;  the  governor  received 
him  outside  the  walls  with  obsequious  re- 
spect ;  deafening  acclamations  resounded  from 
the  multitude  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets,  every  one  struggling  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  dishonored  greatness.  "All," 
says  Mr.  Alison,  "  were  struck  with  his  no- 
ble air  and  demeanor,  softened,  though  not 
weakened,  by  the  approach  of  age.  They 
declared  that  his  appearance  was  not  less 
overpowering  than  his  sword.  Many  burst 
into  tears  when  they  recollected  what  he  had 
been  and  what  he  was,  and  how  unaccount- 
ably the  gre^t  nation  to  which  he  belonged 
haa  fallen  from  the  height  of  glory  to  such 
degradation."  What  pangs  must  have 
wrung  the  heart  of  the  illustrious  veteran  at 
such  a  moment !  "  Yet  was  his  manner  so 
courteous,  and  yet  animated,  his  conversation 
so  simple,  and  yet  cheerful,  that  it  was  com- 
monly said  at  the  time,  '  that  the  only  things 
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he  had  forgotten  were  his  own  deeds,  and 
the  only  things  he  remembered  were  the 
misfortunes  of  others  1" 

During  his  absence,  his  shameless  tra- 
duceri  redoubled  their  efforts  to  secure  his 
ruin.  The  terror  of  his  name,  the  shadow 
of  his  distant  greatness,  must,  however,  fre- 
quently have  made  themselves  felt,  if  only 
with  the  effect  of  blinding  them  to  the  folly 
of  their  own  machinations.  Their  calumni- 
ous charges  were  annihilated  by  him  from 
abroad  the  moment  they  reached  him  ;  and 
those  who  had  prepared  such  charges,  i^no- 
miniously  silenced  by  his  clear  and  decisive 
representations.  But  Blenheim  was  within 
the  power  of  a  magnanimous  people,  and 
they  caused  the  erection  of  it  at  the  public 
cost  to  be  suspended !  The  principal  credit- 
ors sued  the  Duke  personally  for  what  was 
due  to  them  ;  and  ultimately  Blenheim, ''  this 
noble  pile,  this  proud  monument  of  a  nation's 
gratitude,"  would  have  remained  a  debt  to 
this  day,  but  for  the  Duke's  own  private  con- 
tribution of  no  less  a  sum  than  £60,000! 
One's  cheek  tingles  with  shame  at  the  reci- 
tal ;  but  there  is  .the  humiliating  fact — 

"  Piidet  haec  opprobria  nobis. 
£t  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  repelli." 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  spent  nearly 
two  years  on  the  Continent.  Having  quitted 
England  on  the  30th  October,  1712,  he  re- 
turned on  the  4th  August,  1714 ;  but  under 
what  circumstances  ?  In  the  full  splendor 
of  the  romance  of  history.  In  contact  with 
Marlborough,  every  event  seems  to  swell 
into  great  proportions,  as  if  owning  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  greatness. 

While  abroad,  his  commanding  intellect 
engaged  itself  in  the  noblest  of  causes — up- 
holding the  interests  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  were  bound  up  indissolubly 
with  the  Hanoverian  succession.  He  might 
have  retired  for  ever  from  the  world,  in  stem 
disgust  at  the  treatment  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced; but  his  magnanimity  would  not 
suffer  him.  He  knew  that  civil  despotism, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Romish  faith,  were 
identified  with  the  success  of  the  Louis  of 
his  day,  as  they  appear  to  be  with  a  Louis 
of  our  day — the  Louis,  at  this  moment,  of 
France.  The  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line 
was  the  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  Popery  ; 
and  Marlborough  continued  anxiously  to 
watch  the  progress  of  public  events,  with 
reference  to  that  "consummation"  so  "de- 
voutly" to  be  deprecated.  The  two  years 
referred  to  were  those  of  an  immeasurably 
momentous  crisis,  big  with  the  ultimate  des- 


tinies of  this  country.  Marlborough  was, 
throughout  that  crisis,  as  clear-sighted,  reso- 
lute, enei^etic,  and  skilful  in  securing  the 
Protestant  succession,  as  he  had  ever  been 
in  the  conduct  of  his  wars,  every'  one  of 
which  had  direct  reference  to  that  high  and 
glorious  object.  He  continued  the  very  Hfe 
and  soul  of  the  good  cause,  which  he  ad- 
vanced by  incessant  watchfulness  and  dis- 
creet and  energetic  action,  carrying  on  a 
constant  correspondence  with  his  friends  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  At  length  BoIingbrdEe 
reached  the  summit  of  advancement,  and  be- 
came virtually  prime  minister.  Bent  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  in  two  days' 
time  he  had  organized  a  thoroughly  JacoUte 
cabinet,  which  would  unquestionably  have 
proceeded  to  seat  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne. 
But  the  awful  hand  of  God  appeared  sud- 
denly in  the  ordering  of  events.  *'  The  an^l 
of  death,"  to  use  Mr.  Alison's  words,  "  de- 
feated the  whole  objects  for  which  the  minis- 
ters were  laboring  so  anxiously,  and  for 
which  they  had  sacrificed  the  security  and 
glory  of  their  country."  Civil  war  was  al- 
most in  the  act  of  breaking  out,  when  tiie 
Queen  died ;  having  at  the  last  moment  taken 
a  step,  in  nominating  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury to  be  Lord  Treasurer,  which  annihilated 
the  guilty  hopes  of  Bolingbroke  and  his 
party.  This  was  the  last  act  of  her  life; 
and  on  her  death  the  Protestant  party  took 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  George  I. 
was  instantly  proclaimed  king,  and  in  uiree 
days'  time  the  great  Marlborough  reappeared 
on  the  scene,  the  very  guardian  angel  of  the 
newly-proclaimed  king.  His  enemies  were 
struck  with  consternation.  "  We  are  all 
frightened  out  of  our  wits  upon  the  Duke  of 
MarlborougKs  going  to  England,"*  wroMi 
one  of  them  to  Bolingbroke.  The  illustrious 
personage  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
similar  to  that  with  which  he  had  been  for- 
merly familiar ;  an  immense  concourse  of  citi- 
zens attended  him  into  the  city,  shouting — 
*'  Long  live  George  I. !  Long  live  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough ! '  He  was  at  once  sworn 
in  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  visited  by  the 
foreign  ministers  and  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  within  reach,  and  in  the  evening  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  his  old 
companions  in  arms,  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
firing  KfeU'de-joie  on  the  auspicious  occasion. 
*'  That  day  effaced  the  traces  of  years  of  in- 
justice. The  death  of  a  single  individual" — 
the  weak,  ungrateful,  vacillating    Anne— 

*  AusoK,  il  268,  note. 
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''had  restored  the  patriotic  hero  to  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  stood  after  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  !"  Though  he  had  resolved  to  take 
part  no  more  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  post  of 
commander-in-chief,  in  which  great  capacity 
his  new  sovereign  received  him  with  extraor- 
dinary demonstrations  of  satisfaction,  "  proud 
to  do  honor  to  the  chief  under  whom  he  him- 
self  had  gained  his  first  honors  on  the  field  of 
Oudenarde.'*  *  The  discomfited  Jacobites, 
Bolingbroke^  Ormond,  and  Oxford,  were  im- 
peached for  high  treason,  for  their  conduct 
in  seeking  to  overturn  the  act  of  settlement, 
and  restore  the  Stuarts.  The  former  two 
fled  to  France,  but  Oxford  remained,  and 
was  prosecuted,  but  acquitted.  Here  again 
the  character  of  Marlborough  has  been  male- 
fied,  by  the  charge  of  having  done  all  in  his 
power  to  thwart  the  prosecution,  for  fear  of 
Lord  Oxford's  revealing  the  correspondence 
of  the  Duke  in  early  life,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  slander,  however,  is  decisively 
refuted  by  two  facts — that  the  Duke  voted  in 
every  stage  of  the  prosecution !  and  by  the 
still  more  decisive  fact,  that  he  was  found  to 
have  been  specially  exempted  from  the 
proffered  amnesty  published  by  the  Pretender 
when  he  landed  in  Scotland,  f  This  last 
event — the  Rebellion  in  Scotland — must  have 
been  indeed,  as  Mr.  Alison  remarks,  a  sore 
trial  to  Marlborough — "more  severe  than 
any  he  had  experienced  since  James  II.  had 
been  precipitated  from  the  throne  ;  for  here 
was  the  son  of  his  early  patron  and  benefactor 
asserting,  in  arms,  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
his  fathers !"  But  the  Duke  was  here  true 
as  steel  to  his  principles ;  and  his  energy  and 
sagacity  extinguished  the  formidable  insur- 
rection, and  with  it  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  Pretender  returned  humbled  and  ruined 
to  the  Continent,  in  time  to  witness  the  death 
of  the  monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  whose  guilty 
ambition  had  lighted  the  terrible  conflagra- 
tion, of  which  a  spark  had  been  thus  kindled 
in  this  country,  and  which  he  had  lived  to 
see  extinguished  by  such  torrents  of  blood. 
He  was  then  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
miserable  in  contemplating  the  wide-spread 
misery  and  ruin  which  he  had  prostituted  all 
hia  greatness  in  order  to  effect,  and  shudder- 
ing at  the  recollection  of  his  share  in  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His 
death-bed  reflections  and  injunctions  to  his 
successor  we  have  already  laid  before  the 
reader.  { 

♦  Albbok,  p.  266.  t  •'Wdl  p.  808. 

%  AnJU^  p.  452. 


Only  a  few  months  previously,  Louis's 
great  conqueror  had  received  two  startling 
messages,  telling  him,  in  heart-breaking  tones, 
of  the  transient  nothingness  of  life.  His  two 
lovely  daughters,  the  Countess  of  Bridge* 
water  and  the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  were 
out  off  in  the  flower  oi  their  beauty,  by  al- 
most sudden  deaths,  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.  These  events  pierced  him  to  the 
heart.  Two  years  afterwanis,  having,  during 
the  interval,  experienced  various  warnings, 
he  was  struck  with  palsy,  which  deprived 
him  for  a  time  of  both  speech  and  resolution. 
He  recovered  sufficiently,  in  a  few  months' 
time,  to  be  capable  of  removal  to  the  country, 
for  the  benefit  of  change  of  air  and  of  scene. 
He  visited  Blenheim;  and  on  going  through 
such  of  the  rooms  as  were  finished,  was 
shown  a  picture  of  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim.  He  turned  away  with  a  mournful 
air,  saying  only — but  in  memorable  and 
significant  words — "Something  then! — but 
now!* 

He  continued,  on  earnest  solicitation,  to 
hold  his  high  military  oflice  and  discharge  its 
duties  for  five  years,  living  also  in  the  tran- 
quil enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness,  super- 
intending the  education  of  his  grandchildren, 
and  taking  special  delight  in  the  rising  archi- 
tectural grandeur  of  Blenheim,  down  even  to 
the  period  of  his  death.  He  made  his  last 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
S'/th  November,  1721,  but  in  June  following 
had  a  severe  and  fatal  attack  of  paralysis.  It 
at  once  prostrated  his  physical  without  im- 
pairing his  mental  powers.  To  a  question  of 
his  Duchess,  whether  he  heard  the  prayers 
which  were  being  read  as  usual  at  night  in 
his  apartment,  he  replied,  '*  Yes  ;  and  I  join- 
ed in  them  !*'  These  were  the  last  words  of 
this  great  man,  who  expired  calmly  a  few 
hours  subsequently  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  who  thus  joined  in 
prayersl  on  his  death-bed  had,  with  solenm 
reverence,  joined  in  them  on  the  eves  of 
Blenheim  and  of  Malplaquet  with  his  whole 
army ;  and,  amidst  all  the  bloody  horrors  of 
war,  had,  in  like  manner,  remembered  his 
God  on  every  occasion,  joining  precept  with 
example  in  a  noble  spirit  of  piety.     Let  us 

*  AuBON,  ii.  p.  305. 

\  Marlborougn  had  received  the  Bacrament  with 
great  solemoity  at  the  midnight  preceding  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Blenheim ;  and  shortly  before,  di- 
vine service  had  been  performed  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment  and  aquadron  in  the  Allied  army. 
After  the  hatUe  he  said,  that  "  he  had  prayed  to 
God  more  frequently  during  its  continuance  thui  all 
the  chaplains  of  both  armies  put  together  whiob 
served  under  his  ordera**— /^  voL  L  pw  160^ 
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hope  that  the  prayers  of  the  dying  warrior 
were  lieard  and  accepted  by  Him  who  heareth 
prayer,  and  that  he  quitted  life  in  a  spirit 
different  from  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
said  on  his  death-bed,  *'  I  trust  that,  in  re- 
spect of  the  good  I  have  striven  to  do  my  peo- 
ple, God  will  pardon  my  sins  !"*  Mr.  Alison 
"charitably  hopes  that  these  words  have 
been  realized*' — he  might  have  lamented  the 
fallaciousness  of  Peter's  reliance. 

Marlborough's  funeral  obsequies  were  cel- 
ebrated with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and 
all  ranks  and  all  parties  joined  in  doing  him 
honor.  On  the  sides  of  the  car  bearing  the 
coffin,  shields  were  affixed  containing'emblem- 
atic  representations  of  his  battles  and 
sieges.  Blenheim  was  there,  and  the  Schel- 
lemberg,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malpla- 
quet;  Rureraonde  and  Liege,  Menin  and 
Dendermonde,  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Ostend 
and  Ghent,  Toumay  and  Lille,  Mons  and 
Bouchain,  Bethune,  St.  Venant,  and  Aire. 
"The  num'ber,  and  the  recollections  with 
which  they  were  fraught,  made  the  EInglish 

♦  Alison,  iL  100. 


ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
used  the  hero  who  had  filled  the  world  with 
his  renown."* 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  and  thus  was 
buried,  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  of  whom 
Lord  Mahonf  takes  leave  in  a  strain  of  so- 
lemnity and  dignity  befitting  the  occasion : — 

"  England  lost  one  of  her  noblest  worthies  in 
John  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His  achievements 
do  not  fall  within  my  limits,  and  his  character 
seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  historians  of  another 
period.  Let  them  endeavor  to  delineate  his  vast 
and  various  abilities — that  genius  which  saw  hum- 
bled before  it  the  proudest  mareschals  of  France — 
that  serenitv  of  temper  which  enabled  him  patiently 
to  bear,  and  bearing  to  evercome,all  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Dutch  deputies,  all  the  slowness  of  the 
German  generals — those  powers  of  combinatioa 
80  provident  of  failure,  and  so  careful  of  details, 
that  it  misht  almost  be  said  of  him  that  before  be 
gave  any  battle  he  had  already  won  it !  Let  them 
describe  him  in  council  as  in  arms,  not  alwayi 
righteous  in  his  end,  but  ever  mighty  in  lus 
means !" 

♦  Alison,  p.  807. 
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Turner's  Facility  of  Painting. — ^The 

Eicture  of  "  The  burning  of  the  Houses  of 
lOrds  and  Commons"  was  almost  entirely 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition.  His 
facility  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  astound- 
ing. He  would  frequently  send  his  canvas 
to  the  British  Institution  with  nothing  upon 
it  but  a  gray  groundwork  of  vague,  indistin- 
guishable forms,  and  finish  it  up  on  the  var- 
nishing-day into  a  work  of  great  splendor. 
Likewise  at  the  Academy  he  frequently  sent 
his  canvas  imperfect  and  sketchy,  trusting 
entirely  to  varnishing-days  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  picture.  It  was  astonishing  what 
be  accomplished  on  those  days.  For  the 
information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  Academy  in 
this  respect,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain, 
that  when  the  exhibition  is  arranged,  four 
days  are  allowed  to  Academicians  and  one 
to  general  exhibitors  to  touch  and  varnish 
their  pictures.  Turner  was  always  the  first 
at  the  Academy  on  these  occasions,  arriving 
there  frequently  as  early  as  five  o'clock,  and 
never  later  than  mx,  and  he  was  invariably  I 


the  last  to  quit  in  the  evening.  He  might 
be  seen  standing  all  day  before  his  pictures, 
and,  though  he  worked  so  long,  he  appeared 
to  be  doing  little  or  nothing.  His  touches 
were  almost  imperceptible,  yet  his  pictures 
were  seen  in  the  end  to  have  advanced  won- 
derfully. He  acquired  such  a  mastery  in 
early  life  that  he  painted  with  a  certainty 
that  was  almost  miraculous.  Although  his 
effects  were  imperceptible  on  a  near  inspec- 
tion of  the  picture,  he  knew  unhesitatingly 
how  to  produce  them,  without  retiring  from 
his  work  to  test  the  result.  He  was  never 
seen,  like  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  others, 
to  be  perpetually  walking,  although  his  pic- 
tures were  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  specta- 
tor, except  at  a  particular  local  distance.  And, 
what  was  equally  extraordinary,  he  would, 
while  occupied  upon  one  picture,  run  off 
to  another  at  the  same  time.  His  mind 
would  compass  simultaneously  the  require- 
ments of  two  or  even  more  pictures.  While 
painting  one,  he  would  suddenly  turn  away 
on  the  thought  of  some  desideratum  in  an- 
other.— Literary  Gfazette, 
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JOHN    STERLING 
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A  pard-like  ffpirit^  beauUfnl  aad  swift'* 


"  Who  was  John  Sterling?"  is  a  question 
we  have  more  than  once  heard  put  since  the 
announcement  of  his  biography  by  Garlyle. 
Sterling !  was  he  some  hero  ?  or  does  Gar- 
lyle, who  60  often  speaks  through  persona- 
tions of  his  own  invention,  mean  by  Sterling 
some  Anti  M'Growler,  Plugson  of  Under- 
shot, or  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag?  No!  John 
Sterling  was  a  veritable  man — a  living, 
struggling,  hard-working  man — a  really  lov- 
ing and  lovable  man — one  who  took  captive 
the  hearts  of  even  the  sternest,  and  bound 
them  to  him  by  the  strong  ties  of  friendship. 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful natures  that  carry  about  with  them  a 
charm  to  captivate  all  beholders.  They  are  | 
full  of  young  genius,  full  of  promise,  full  of 
enthusiasm ;  and  seem  to  be  on  the  high- 
road towards  honor,  fame,  and  glory,  when 
suddenly  their  career  is  cut  short  by  death, 
and  their  friends  are  left  bewailing  and  la- 
menting. 

Just  such  another  character  was  Gharles 
Pemberton — a  man  of  somewhat  kindred 
genius  to  Sterling — who  had  done  compara- 
tively little,  but  had  excited  great  hopes 
among  a  circle  of  ardent  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, whom  he  had  riveted  to  him  by  cer- 
tain indefinable  personal  and  intellectual 
charms;  when  he  was  stricken  down  by 
death,  and,  like  Sterling,  left  only  a  few 
scattered ''Remains  "to  be  judged  by.  Poor 
Keats,  too,  died  just  as  he  had  ^ven  to  the 
world  the  promise  of  one  of  its  greatest 
men,  but  not  before  he  had  sent  down  into 
the  future,  strains  of  undying  poesy.  Shelley, 
too !  What  a  loss  was  there !  What  glori- 
ous promise  of  a  Man  did  he  not  offer !  But 
the  names  of  the  great,  who  have  died  in 
youth,  are  more  than  can  be  told :  as  Shelley 
sang — 

"  The  good  die  first, 
While  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  satnmer's 

dust 
Burn  to  their  socket." 

But  what  of  Sterling?     What  did  he  do? 
VOL.  XXV.    NO.  IV. 


What  has  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  us  by  which 
to  know  and  remember  nim  ? 

We  have  now  two  lives  of  him,  written  by 
two  of  his  many  intimate  friends  and  de- 
voted admirers — Archdeacon  Hare  and  Tho- 
mas Garlyle.    That  two  such  men  should 
have  written  a  life  of  Sterling,  would  argue 
of  itself  something  in  his  character  and  ca- 
reer   more     than    ordinary.       Archdeacon 
Hare's  came  first:   his    work  was  in  two 
volumes,  containing  the  collected  Essays  and 
Tales  of  John  Sterling,  with  a  memoir  of  his 
Life.     On  reading  that  Life,  interesting  and 
beautiful  though  it  was,  one  could  not  help 
feeling  that  there  was  a  good  deal  remaining 
untold,  and  that  the  tone  adopted  in  speak- 
ihg  of  John  Sterling's  opinions  on  religious 
subjects  was  unnecessanly  apologetic.    It 
seems  to  have  been  this  circumstance  which 
has  drawn  forth  the  life  by  Garlyle.   *«  Arch- 
deacon   Hare,"    says  Garlyle,    "takes  up 
Sterling  as  a  clergyman  merely.     Sterling,  I 
find,  was  a  curate  for  exactly  eight  months. 
But  he  was  a  man,  and  had  relation  to  the 
Universe  for  eight  and  thirty  years ;  and  it 
is  in  this  ^latter  character,  to  which  all  the 
others  were  but  features  and  transitory  hues, 
that  we  wish  to  know  him.     His  battle  with 
hereditary  Church-formulas  was  severe ;  but 
it  was  by  no  means  his  one  battle  with  things 
inherited,  nor  indeed  his  chief  battle ;  neither, 
according  to  my  observation  of  what  it  was, 
is  it  successfully  delineated  or  summed  up  in 
this  book.    A  pale  sickly  shadow  in  torn  sur- 
plice is  presented  to  us  here ;  weltering  be- 
wildered amid  heaps  of  what  you  call  '  He- 
brew Old-clothes ;'  wrestling,  with  impotent 
impetuosity,  to  free  itself  from  the  baleful 
imbroglio,  as  if  that  had  been  its  one  function 
in  life :  who,  in  this  miserable  figure,  would 
recognize  the  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  cheer- 
ful John  Sterlini^,  with  hb  everflowing  wealth 
of   ideas,   fancies,  imaginations;    with  his 
frank  affections,  inexhaustible  hopes,  audaci- 
ties, activities,  and  general  radiant  vivacity  of 
heart    and   intelligence,  which    made    the 

to 
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presence  of  him  an  illumination  and  inspira- 
tion wherever  he  went  ?  It  is  too  bad.  Let 
a  man  be  honestly  forgotten  when  his  life 
ends ;  but  let  him  not  be  misremembered  in 
this  way.  To  be  hung  up  as  an  ecclesiastical 
scarecrow,  as  a  target  for  heterodox  and  or- 
thodox to  practise  archery  upon,  is  no  fate 
that  can  be  due  to  the  memory  of  Sterling." 

And  so  Carlyle  determined  to  give  this 
more  catholic  portraiture  of  his  deceased 
friend.  Let  us  now  examine  the  incidents 
and  the  more  prominent  features  of  Ster- 
ling's life. 

The  life  is  that  of  a  literary  man,  and  pre- 
sents comparatively  few  incidents.  Even  as 
a  literary  man,  he  was  never  at  any  time  a 
notoriety,  and  his  name  never  filled  the 
mouths  of  men,  nor  was  seen  in  the  news- 
papers. He  was  .  comparatively  unknown, 
except  by  his  own  circle  of  ardent  admirers. 
We  give  a  few  facts  about  his  early  history. 

Sterling  was  bom  at  Kaimes  Castle,  in  the 
island  of  Bute,  Scotland,  in  1806,  of  Irish 
parents,  who  were  both  of  Scotch  extrac- 
tion ;  the  mother  was  somewhat  proud  of 
being  a  descendant  of  Wallace,  the  Scottish 
hero.  Edward  Sterling,  the  father,  pursued 
farming;  he  had  been  a  militia  captain,  and 
took  to  it  as  a  calling,  by  way  of  helping  out 
the  family  means.  From  Bute,  he  removed 
to  Llanblethian,  in  Glamorganshire,  in  1809, 
where  the  family  remained  till  1814.  Here 
the  young  Sterling's  childhood  was  nurtured 
amid  forms  of  wild  and  romantic  beauty. 
But  his  father,  the  captain,  was  an  ardent 
minded  active  man,  and  could  ill  confine 
himself  to  the  small  details  of  Welsh  farm- 
ing. His  thoughts  were  abroad.'  He  corre- 
sponded with  newspapers.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet.  He  sent  letters  to  the  Timts^ 
signed  Vetus,  which  were  afterwards  thought 
worthy  of  being  collected  and  reprinted. 
The  captain  went  further.  He  left  his  farm 
in  Wales,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  with  the 
project  of  acting  as  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  T^mes  newspaper.  His  family  accom- 
panied him  to  Paris,  where  they  stayed  some 
eight  months,  until  the  sudden  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  when  they  had  to  de- 
camp to  England  on  the  instant.  Captain 
Sterhng  returned  to  London,  where  he  finally 
settled ;  and  before  long  became  a  very  no- 
torious, if  not  a  distinguished  personage. 
His  connection  with  the  Times  newspaper 
grew  closer,  until  at  length  he  became  ex- 
tensively known  as  "  The  Thunderer  of  the 
Times,^'  and  was  publicly  lashed  by  O'Con- 
nell  in  that  character ;  Sterling,  on  his  part, 


returning  the  great  agitator's  compliments 
with  full  interest.  The  character  and  his- 
tory of  this  Times  editor — ^a  great  power  of 
his  day — are  given  at  some  length  by  Car- 
lyle, who  seems  to  dwell  upon  the  subject 
with  much  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  interesting  parts 
of  the  book. 

The  boy  was  schooled  in  London,  and 
grew  as  boys  like  him  will  grow;  he  was 
quick,  •  clever,  cheerful,  gallant,  generous, 
self-willed,  and  rather  difficult  to  manage. 
A  little  letter  of  his  to  his  mother  is  given 
in  the  biography,  written  when  he  was  twelfe 
years,  showing  that  he  had  "  run  away"  tfO^ 
his  home  at  Blackheath,  to  Dover.  Tbi 
cause  had  been  some  slight  or  indignity  put 
upon  him  which  he  could  not  bear.  But  be 
was  brought  home,  and  like  other  child's 
"  slights"  it  was  soon  forgotten.  As  a  boy, 
he  was  a  great  reader  in  the  promiscuoai 
line  ;  reading  Edinburgh  Remews,  cart-loads 
of  novels,  and  "  wading  like  Ulysses  towards 
his  palace,  through  infinite  dung."  At  sa- 
teen he  was  sent  to  Glasgow  University, 
where  he  lived  with  some  of  his  mothers 
connections.  Then,  at  nineteen,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  had  for  his  tutor  Julius  Hare,  now  the 
Archdeacon^  his  biographer. 

Though  not  an  exact  scholar.  Sterling  be- 
came well  and  extensively  read,  possessing 
great  facilities  of  assimilation  for  all  kinds 
of  mental  diet.  His  studies  were  irregular 
and  discursive,  but  extensive  and  encyclo- 
pedic. At  Cambridge  he  was  brought  into 
friendly  connection  with  many  afterwards 
distinguished  men — Frederick  Maurice,  Rich- 
ard Trench,  John  Kemble,  Charles  BuUer, 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  others,  who  were 
afterwards  in  life  his  fast  friends.  Sterling 
was  a  ready  and  a  brilliant  speaker  at  the 
Union  Club ;  and  already  began  to  exhibit 
strong  "Radical"  leanings,  displaying  no 
small  daring  in  his  attacks  upon  established 
ideas  and  things.  "  In  short,"  says  Carlyle, 
*'  he  was  a  young  and  ardent  soul,  looking 
with  hope  and  joy  into  a  world  which  was 
infinitely  beautiful  to  him,  though  overhung 
with  falsities  and  foul  cobwebs  as  world  never 
was  before;  over-loaded,  over-clouded,  to 
the  zenith  and  the  nadir  of  it,  by  incredible 
uncredited  traditions,  solemnly  sordid  hy* 
pocrisies,  and  beggarly  deliriums  old  and 
new;  which  latter  class  of  objects  it  wss 
clearly  the  part  of  every  noble  heart  to  ex- 
pend  all  its  lightnings  and  energies  in  bum* 
mg  up  without  delay,  and   sweeping  into 
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their  native  Obaos  out  of  such  a  Cosmos  as 
thw." 

It  was  Sterling's  intention  to  take  a  degree 
in  Law  at  Oambridge,  but,  like  many  other 
of  his  intentions,  it  came  to  nothing;  and 
after  a  two  years'  residence,  his  university 
life  ended.  What  to  do  next?  He  has 
CTOwn  into  manhood,  and  must  have  a  **  pro- 
fession." What  is  it  to  be  ?  Is  it  to  be  the 
Law,  or  the  Church  ?  or,  is  he  to  enter  the 
career  of  trade,  and  make  money  in  it,  there- 
by to  secure  **  the  temporary  hallelujah  of 
flunkeys?*'  His  ''Radicar*  notions  gave 
him  a  deep  aversion  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
IiKW ;  and  as  for  the  Church,  at  that  time, 
he  had  sported  ideas  at  Cambridge  about  its 
"black  dragoon,"  which  showed  that  his 
leanings  were  not  that  way.  The  true  ca- 
reer for  Sterling,  in  Carlyle's  opinion,  was 
Parliament,  and  it  was  possibly  with  some 
such  ultimate  design  in  view,  that  Sterling 
engaged  himself  as  secretary  to  a  public  as- 
sociation of  gentlemen,  got  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  trade  to  India.  But 
the  association  did  not  live  long,  and  the 
secretaryship  lapsed. 

One  other  course  remained  open  for  Ster- 
ling— the  career  of  Literature,  and  he  plung- 
ed into  it.  Joining  his  friend  Maurice,  the 
copyright  of  the  Athenaum  (which  Silk 
Buckingham  had  some  time  before  establish- 
ed) was  purchased,  and  there  he  printed  his 
first  literary  efifusions,  many  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Archdeacon  Hare's  Collection — 
crude,  imperfect,  yet  singularly  beautiful  and 
attractive  papers,  as  for  instance,  Tlie  Lycian 
Painter,  containing  seeds  of  great  promise. 
Yet,  as  Carlyle  observes,  •'  a  grand  melan- 
choly is  the  prevailing  impression  they  leave  ; 
partly  as  if,  while  the  sui*face  was  so  bloom- 
ing and  opulent,  the  heart  of  them  was  still 
vacant,  sad,  and  cold.  The  writer's  heart  is 
indeed  still  too  vacant,  except  of  beautiful 
shadows  and  reflexes  and  resonances ;  and 
is  far  from  joyful,  though  it  wears  commonly 
a  smile."  He  himself  used  afterwards  to 
speak  of  this  as  his  "  period  of  darkness." 

The  Athenoeum  did  not  prosper  in  Ster- 
ling's hands.  He  did  not  understand  com- 
mercial management,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  success  even  of  a  literary 
journal.  So  the  Athenceum  was  transferred 
to  other  hands,  imder  which  it  throve  vigor- 
ously. But  the  Atfienceum  had  introduced 
Steiiing  into  the  literary  life  of  London, 
which  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  puraoit. 
Among  the  celebrities  with  whom  he  now 
had    ramiliar    intercourse,    was    Coleridge, 


whose  home  at  Highgate  Hill  he  often  visit- 
ed, and  there  he  listened  to  that  eloquent 
talker  playing  the  magician  with  his  audi- 
tors— "  a  dusky  sublime  character,  who  sat 
there  as  a  kind  of  Magus,  girt  in  mystery  and 
enigma,  whispering  strange  things,  uncertain 
whether  oracle  or  jargon."  The  influence 
which  Coleridge  exercised  upon  the  religious 
thinking  of  his  day,  was  unquestionably 
great,  dreamy  and  speculative  though  he 
was;  but  whether  it  will  survive,  whether 
the  religious  life  of  the  world  will  be  advan- 
ced in  any  way  by  Coleridge's  lofty  musing^, 
is  matter  of  great  doubt  to  many  ;  because, 
glorious  though  the  rumbling  of  his  sonorous 
voice  was,  you  too  often  felt  that  it  died 
away  in  sound,  leaving  no  solid,  appreciable, 
practical,  intelligible  meaning  behind  it.  But 
on  this  wide  question  we  shall  not  enter.  , 
Certain  it  was  that  Sterling,  notwithstand- 
ing his  "  Radical"  notions,  was  for  the 
time  deeply  influenced  by  his  intercourse 
with  Coleridge,  and  by  what  Carlyle  calls 
his  **  thrice-refined  pabulum  of  transcen- 
dental moonshine."  This  sufficiently  ap- 
pears in  the  novel  of  Arthur  Coningsby, 
which  Sterling  wrote  in  1830 — ^his  only  prose 
book. 

About  this  time  Sterling  deeply  interested 
himself  in  the  fate  of  some  poor  Spanish 
emigres,  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by 
some  revolution  there,  and  then  vegetating 
about  Somer's  Town,  beating  the  pavement 
in  Euston  Square.  Their  chief  was  Gen. 
Torrijos,  with  whom  Sterling  had  become  in- 
timate, and  in  whose  fortunes  he  took  a  warm 
interest.  Torrijos  was  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  his  country ;  he  would  effect  a  landing, 
revolutionize  and  liberalize  Spain ;  but  he 
wanted  money.  Sterling  was  interested  by 
the  romance  of  the  thing,  and  be  also 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  old  general.  He  proceeded  to  raise 
money  amongst  his  friends ;  money  was  col- 
lected ;  arms  were  bought ;  a  ship  was  pro- 
vided by  Lieutenant  Boyd,  an  Irishman  ;  the 
ship  was  in  the  Thames,  taking  in  its  arma- 
ment, when  lo !  the  police  suddenly  appeared 
on  board,  and  the  vessel  was  seized  and  its 
stores  confiscated.  Torrijoe,  Boyd,  and  some 
others,  did  afterwards  manage  to  land  in 
Spain ;  where  they  met  with  an  exceedingly 
tragical  ending. 

But  something  else  issued  from  this  Span- 
ish  misadventure,  of  interest  to  Sterling. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Misses 
Barton,  the  daughters  of  Lieutenant- General 
Barton  of  the  Life  Guards — very  delightful 
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young  ladies.  He  seems  to  have  excited 
somethiDg  more  than  merely  friendly  feelings 
in  Susannah's  bosom  ;  for  when  he  went  to 
take  leave  of  her  to  embark  in  the  projected 
Spanish  invasion,  the  following  scene  oc- 
curred : — 

"*You  are  going,  then,  to  Spain?  To 
rough  it  amid  the  storms  of  war  and  peril- 
ous insurrection ;  and  with  that  weak  health 
of  yours  ;  and — we  shall  never  see  you  more 
th«n  r  Miss  Barton,  all  her  gaiety  gone,  the 
dimpling  softness  become  liquid  sorrow,  and 
the  musical  ringing  voice  one  wail  of  woe, 
'  burst  into  tears* — so  I  have  it  on  authority. 
Here  was  one  possibility  about  to  be  stran- 
gled that  made  unexpected  noise !  Sterling's 
interview  ended  in  the  ofifer  of  his  hand,  and 
the  acceptance  of  it !" 

So  Sterling  quitted  the  Spanish  expedition, 
and  married  Susannah  Barton.  But  scarcely 
was  he  married  ere  he  fell  seriously  ill — so 
ill  that  he  lay  utterly  prostrate  for  weeks, 
and  his  life  was  long  despaired  of.  His  ca- 
reer after  this  was  a  constant  alternation  of 
health  and  illnesf;,  rampant  good  spirits  and 
prostrate  feebleness.  His  lungs  were  affected, 
and  consumption  began  to  show  indications 
of  its  coming.  The  doctors,  however,  gave 
hopes  of  him — only  it  was  necessary  he 
should  remove  to  a  warmer  climate.  His 
family  had  inherited  a  valuable  property  in 
the  West  Indies,  at  St.  Vincent,  whither  he 
went  to  reside  in  1831,  and  remained  in  that 
beautiful  island,  under  the  hot  sun  of  the 
tropics,  for  about  fifteen  months,  returning 
to  England  greatly  improved  in  health. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Bonn,  in  Germany, 
where  he  met  with  his  old  friend  and  quon- 
dam tutor,  the  Rev.  Julius  Hare,  then  ond 
now  Rector  of  Hcrstraolseux,  in  Sussex. 
With  him,  Sterling  had  much  serious  talk  on 
religious  matters. 

Sterling,  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
Coleridgian  views,  which  had  been  working 
within  him  at  St.  Vincent  and  since,  expressed 
to  Mr.  Hare  a  wish  to  enter  the  Church,  as 
a  minister,  which  Mr.  Hare  "  strongly  urged" 
him  to  do,  offering  to  appoint  him  to  his  own 
curacy  at  Herstmorceux,  which  was  then 
vacant.  Shortly  after,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, was  ordained  deacon  at  Chichester,  in 
1834,  and  was  appointed  curate  immediately 
after,  entering  earnestly  on  the  duties  of  that 
calling.  But  this  lasted  only  for  some  eight 
months,  when  his  health,  certain  "misgiv- 
ings,'' doubts  and  distresses  of  mind,  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw,  and  he  left  London 
again,  finally  to  embark  on  the  great  sea  of 


literature,  which,  he  felt  to  be  bis  proper  yd- 
cation.  Carlyle  designates  his  acceptance 
of  the  curacy  as  "  the  crowning  error"  of 
Sterlinc^'s  life.  "  No  man  of  Sterling's  ye- 
racity,'  says  he,  "had  he  clearly  consulted 
his  own  heart,  or  had  his  own  heart  been 
capable  of  clearly  responding,  and  not  been 
dazzled  and  bewildered  by  transient  fantasies^ 
and  theosophic  moonshine,  could  have  under- 
taken this  function.  His  heart  would  have 
answered:  'No,  thou  canst  not.  What  is 
incredible  to  thee,  thou  shalt  not,  at  thy 
soul's  peril,  attempt  to  believe!  Elsewhither 
for  a  refuge,  or  die  here.  Go  to  perdition, 
if  thou  must — but  not  with  a  He  in  thy 
mouth !'" 

Carlyle  twice  heard  Sterling  preach,  and 
thus  describes  the  occasions :  "  It  was  in 
some  new  college-chapel  in  Somerset  House; 
a  very  quiet,  small  place,  the  audience  stu- 
dent-looking youths,  with  a  few  elder  people, 
perhaps  mostly  friends  of  the  preacher's. 
The  discourse,  delivered  with  a  grave  sono- 
rous composure,  and  far  surpassing  in  talent 
the  usual  run  of  sermons,  had  withal  an  air 
of  human  veracity,  as  I  still  recollect,  and  be- 
spoke dignity  and  piety  of  mind  ;  but  gave 
me  the  impression  rather  of  artistic  excel- 
lence than  of  unction  or  inspiration  in  that 
kind.  Sterling  returned  with  us  to  Chelsea 
that  day ;  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went  on 
the  Thames  Putneyward  together,  we  two 
with  my  wife ;  under  the  sunny  skies,  on  the 
quiet  water,  and  with  copious  cheery  talk, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  present 
enough  to  me. 

'*  This  was  properly  my  only  specimen  of 
Sterling's  preachmg.  Another  time,  late  in 
the  same  autumn,  I  did  indeed  attend  him 
one  evening  to  some  church  in  the  City — 
a  big  church  behind  Cheapside,  'built  by 
Wren,'  as  he  carefully  informed  me — ^but 
there,  in  my  wearied  mood,  the  chief  subject 
of  reflection  was  the  almost  total  vacancy  of 
the  place,  and  how  an  eloquent  soul  was 
preaching  to  mere  lamps  and  prayerbooks; 
and  of  the  sermon  I  retain  no  image.  It 
came  up  in  the  way  of  banter,  if  he  ever 
urged  the  duty  of  *  Church  extension,'  which 
already  he  very  seldom  did,  and  at  length 
never,  what  a  specimen  we  once  had  of 
bright  lamps,  gilt  prayerbooks,  baize-lined 
pews.  Wren-built  architecture  ;  and  how,  in 
almost  all  directions,  you  might  have  fired 
a  musket  through  the  church,  and  hit  no 
Christian  life.  A  terrible  outlook,  indeed, 
for  the  apostolic  laborer  in  the  brick  and 
mortar  line !" 
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Sterling,  for  causes  which  Archdeacon 
Hare  does  not  clearly  state,  but  which 
Carlyle  in  a  rather  mystical  way  indicates, 
left  his  curacy  at  Herstmorceux,  and  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  took  a  house 
at  Bayswater.  At  this  time  he  was,  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  thin  and  careless-looking — 
bis  eyes  kindly,  but  restless  in  their  glances 
— his  features  animated  and  brilliant  when 
talking — and  he  was  always  full  of  bright 
speech  and  argument.  He  did  not  give  you 
the  idea  of  ill-health ;  indeed  his  life  seemed 
to  be  bounding,  and  full  of  vitality ;  his 
whole  being  was  usually  in  full  play ;  it  was 
his  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  life  which 
struck  one  on  first  seeing  him. 

Carlyle  says,  that  he  wore  holes  in  the 
outer  case  of  his  body,  by  this  restless 
vitality,  which  could  not  otherwise  find  vent. 
He  seems  now  to  have  been  in  the  thick  of 
doubts  and  mental  discussions — probing  the 
foundations  of  his  faith — and,  it  is  to  be  sus- 
pected, losing  one  by  one  the  pillars  on 
which  it  had  rested.  It  is  a  terrible  "  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,"  this  which  so 
many  young  minds  have  to  pass  through  in 
these  days  of  restless  inquiry  into  all  sub- 
jects— religious,  socisl  and  political.  As 
Shelley  writes : 

"  If  I  have  erred,  there  was  no  joy  in  error, 
But  pain,  and  insult,  and  unrest,  and  terror.*' 

Sterling's  views  began  to  diverge  more  and 
more  from  those  formerly  held  by  him,  yet 
this  never  interfered  with  a  single  one  of  his 
friendships.  Tolerant  and  charitable,  there 
was  an  agreement  to  differ ;  and  certainly  it 
is  better  for  men  to  differ  openly  and  honest- 
ly, than  hypocritically  to  agree  and  conform 
—even  for  "  peace  sake."  And  why 
should  men  quarrel  about  such  matters,  re- 
specting which  no  on6  man  can  have  more 
positive  or  certain  knowledge  than  any  other 
man? 

**  What  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry  ! " 

Tenittson. 

Sterling  read  many  German  books  at  this 
time,  such  as  Tholuck  and  Schleiermacher, 
from  which  he  diverged  into  Goethe  and 
Jean  Paul  Richter.  But  his  health  was  still 
delicate,  and  a  residence  in  the  south  of 
France  was  determined  on.  He  went  to 
Bordeaux  accordingly,  and,  while  there,  his 
/  theological    tumult  "    decidedly    abated. 


'*  Tholuck,  Schleiermacher,  and  the  war  of 
articles  and  rubrics,"  says  Carlyle,  "  were 
left  in  the  far  distance  ;  Nature's  blue  skies, 
and  awful  eternal  verities,  were  once  more 
around  one,  and  small  still  voices,  admoni- 
tory of  many  things,  could  in  the  beautiful 
solitude  freely  reach  the  heart.  Theologies, 
rubrics,  surplices,  church-articles,  and  this 
enormous,  ever-repeated  threshing  of  the 
straw  ?  A  world  of  rotten  straw ;  threshed 
all  into  powder;  filling  the  universe,  and 
blotting  out  the  stars  and  worlds.  Heaven 
pity  you,  with  such  a  threshing-fioor  for 
world,  and  its  draggled  dirty  farthm^  candle 
for  sun  1  There  is  surely  other  worship  pos- 
sible for  the  heart  of  man ;  there  should  be 
other  work,  or  none  at  all,  for  the  intellect 
and  creative  faculty  of  man ! " 

Sterling  set  about  working  at  various 
literary  enterprises.  Poetry  occupied  his 
attention,  and  while  at  Bordeaux  he  wrote 
The  SextoiCe  Daughter ;  he  also  stored  up 
a  number  of  notes  and  memoranda  respect- 
ing Montaiffne,  whose  old  country  house  he 
visited,  and  these  shortly  after  appeared,  in 
a  very  able  article  from  his  pen,  m  the  Zon- 
e/cm and  Westminster  Review,  After  a  year's 
stay,  he  returned  to  England  again,  and 
engaged  himself  in  writing  occasional  articles 
for  Blackwood's  Magazine.  His  health  being 
still  delicate,  he  wintered  at  Madeira  in  1837 ; 
speaking  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  says 
that,  "  as  a  temporary  refuge,  a  niche  in  an 
old  ruin,  where  one  is  sheltered  from  the 
shower,  the  place  has  great  merit."  He 
continued  writing  papers  for  Blackwood,  of 
which  the  best  was  the  "Onyx  Ring." 
Wilson  early  recognized  Sterling  s  merit  as 
a  writer,  and  lavished  great  storms  of  praise 
upon  him  in  his  editorial  comments.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  gift  of  literary 
improvising,  to  a  great  extent.  He  was  a 
swift  genius — Carlyle  likened  him  to  *'  sheet- 
lightnmg."  He  had  an  incredible  facility  of 
labor,  flashine  with  most  piercing  glance  into 
a  subject,  and  throwing  his  thoughts  upon 
it  together  upon  paper  with  remarkable 
felicity,  brilliancy,  and  general  excellence. 
While  at  Madeira,  Sterling  busied  himself 
with  reading  Goethe,  of  whom  he  gives  the 
following  striking  opinion,  in  many  respects 
true :  "  There  must,  as  I  think,  have  been 
some  prodigious  defect  in  his  mind,  to  let 
him  hold  such  views  as  his  about  women  and 
some  other  things ;  and  in  another  respect, 
I  find  so  much  coldness  and  hollowness  as 
to  the  highest  truths,  and  feel  so  strongly 
that  the  heaven  he  looks  up  to  is  but  a  vault 
of  iee-r>that  these  two  indications,  leading  to 
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the  same  conclusion,  ffo  far  to  convince  me 
he  was  a  profoundly  immoral  and  irreligious 
spirit,  with  as  rare  faculties  of  intelligence 
as  ever  belonged  to  any  one." 

His  health  improved  by  Madeira,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  still  fragile,  but  radiant 
with  cheerfulness.     "  Both  his  activity  and 
his  composure  he  bore  with  him,  through  all 
weathers,   to  the  final  close ;    and  on  the 
whole,  right  manfully  he  walked  his  wild 
stern  way  towards  the  goal,  and  like  a  Roman 
wrapt  his  mantle  round  him  when  he  fell." 
He  went  on  writing   for  Blackwood,  con- 
tributing the  Hymns  of  a  Hermit,  Crystals 
from  a  Cavern,  Thoughts  and  Images,  and 
other  papers  of  this  sort.    Then  he  engaged 
as    contributor    to  the  London  and  West- 
minster Review,  for  which  he  wrote  several 
fine  papers.    The  raw,  winter  air  of  England 
proving  too  much  for  his  weak  lungs,  he 
went    abroad  a^ain — this  time  to   Italy — 
where  he  revelled  in  its  picture  galleries, 
and  collections  of  fine  art.    He  did  not  like 
.  the  religious  aspect    of  things  there,  and 
spoke  freely  about  it.    He  was  home  again  in 
1839,  considerably  improved  in  health  ;  but 
still  he  continued  to  lead  a  nomadic  life,  for 
the  sake  of  his  health.     Now  at  Hastings, 
then  at  Clifton ;  and  again  he  had  to  fly 
before  worse  symptoms  than  had  yet  shown 
themselves — spitting  of  blood  and  such  like — 
taking  flight,  late  in  the  season,  for  Madeira. 
But  when  he  reached  Falmouth,  the  weather 
was  so  rough  that  he  could  not  set  sail,  so 
he  rested  there  for  the  winter,  the  mild  cli- 
mate suiting  his  feeble  lungs  better  than 
Clifton  had  done.     By  this  time,  during  his 
residence  in  the  last-named  place,  he  had 
written  his  fine  paper  on  Carlyle,  for  the 
Westminster  Beview,  and  also  published  a 
little   volume  of    poems,   containing    some 
noble   pieces.     Carlyle  speaks  in  rather  a 
slighting  strain  of  poetry  in  general,  and  has 
a  strong  dislike  to  what  he  calls  "  the  fid- 
dling talent."     **Why  sing,''  he  asks,  "your 
bits  of  thoughts,  if  you  can  contrive  to  speak 
them  ?    By  your  thought,  not  by  your  mode 
of  delivering  it,  you  must  live  or  die."     Be- 
sides, he  denies  to  Sterling  that  indispensable 
quality  of  successful  poetry — depth  of  tune  ; 
his  verses  "had  a  monotonous  rub-a-dub, 
instead  of  tune;  no  trace  of  music  deeper 
than  that  of  a  well-beaten  drum."     This 
opinion  we    think    decidedly   wrong,   even 
though  Carlyle  be  the  critic.    Let  any  one 
read  Sterling's  Dadalus,  and  they  will  be 
satisfied  of  his  tunefulness,  as  well  as  his 
true  poetic  feeling.     We  know  no  verses 


fuller  of  music  in  every  line.    These  are  a 
few  stanzas : — 

"  Wail  for  Daedalus,  all  that  is  fairest, 
All  that  is  tuneful  in  air  or  wave  ! 
Shapes  whose  beauty  is  truest  and  rarest, 
Haunt  with  your  lamps  and  spells  his  grave. 

'*  Statues  bend  your  heads  in  sorrow, 
Ye  that  glance  amid  ruins  old, 
That  know  not  a  past,  kior  expect  a  morrow. 
On  many  a  moonlit  Grecian  wold  ! 

^  By  sculptured  cave,  and  speaking  river. 
Thee,  Daedalus,  oft  the  nymphs  recall ; 
The  leaves,  with  a  sound  of  winter  quiver. 
Murmur  thy  name,  and  murmuring  fall. 

**  Ever  thy  pliantoms  arise  before  us. 
Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood ; 
By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o*er  us, 
With  looks  of  beauty,  and  words  of  good.*' 

The  volume  of  poems,  however,  attraeted 
no  notice ;  yet  Sterling  labored  on,  deter- 
mined to  conquer  success.  He  met  with 
some  delightful  friends  at  Falmouth^  among 
others,  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  an  intelli- 
gent Quaker  family — the  Foxes — with  whom 
he  spent  many  happy  hours.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring,  he  was  by  his  own  hearth  again  at 
Clifton,  now  engaged  on  a  long  poem  called 
The  Election,  which  was  published  :  he  had 
also  commenced  his  tragedy  of  Stafford,  when 
he  left  to  winter  at  Torquay.  Thus  he  jour- 
neyed about,  flying  from  place  to  place  for 
life.  Then  to  Falmouth  again,  where  he  de- 
livered an  excellent  lecture  on  **  The  Worth 
of  Knowledge,"  before  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution of  that  place.  Soon  after,  he  was  off 
to  Naples  and  the  sunny  south,  his  health 
still  demanding  warmth.  He  was  home 
again  in  1843;  and  one  day,  while  helping 
one  of  the  servants  to  lift  a  heavy  table,  he 
was  seized  with  sudden  hemorrhage,  and  for 
long  lay  dangerously  ill.  By  dint  of  care- 
ful nursing,  he  recovered,  but  the  seeds  of 
death  must  have  been  planted  in  him  by 
this  time.  This  year  his  mother  died,  and  in 
a  few  days  after,  his  beloved  wife — terrible 
blows  to  him.  But  weak  and  worn  as  he 
WHS,  he  bore  up  manfully,  making  no  vain 
repinings,  and  with  pious  valor  fronting  the 
future.  He  had  six  children  left  to  his 
charge,  and  he  felt  the  responsibility  deeply. 
Falmouth,  associated  as  it  now  was  in  hb 
mind  with  calamity  and  sorrow,  he  could  en- 
dure no  longer  ;  so  he  purchased  a  house  at 
Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  removed 
thither  at  once.     He  was  now  engaged  on  a 
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poem  called  CcBur-de'Lion,  not  yet  published, 
of  which  Carljle,  who  has  read  it,  speaks 
very  highly.  Sterling  visited  London,  for 
the  last  time,  in  1843,  when  Carlyle  dined 
with  him.  **  I  remember  it,"  says  he,  **  as 
one  of  the  saddest  of  dinners  ;  though  Ster* 
liug  talked  copiously,  and  our  friends — ^Theo- 
dore Parker  one  of  them — were  pleasant  and 
distinguished  men.  All  was  so  haggard  in 
one's  memory,  and  half-consciously  in  one's 
anticipations ;  sad,  as  if  one  had  been  dining 
iu  a  ruin,  in  the  crypt  of  a  mausoleum." 

Carlyle  saw  Sterling  afterwards  at  his 
apartments  in  town,  and  the  following  is  the 
conclusion  of  his  last  interview  with  him : 
"  We  parted  before  long  ;  bed-time  for  inva- 
lids being  come,  he  escorted  me  down  certain 
carpeted  back  stairs,  and  would  not  be  for- 
bidden ;  we  took  leave  under  the  dim  skies ; 
aid,  alas  !  little  as  I  then  dreamt  of  it,  this, 
so  far  as  I  can  calculate,  must  have  been  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him  in  the  world.  Softly 
a$  a  common  evening,  the  last  of  the  evenings 
had  passed  away,  and  no  other  would  come 
for  me  for  evermore,*' 

Sterling  returned  to  Ventnor,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  Caur-de-Lion.  But  the 
light  of  his  life  had  gone.  "  I  am  going  on 
quietly  here,  rather  than  happily,"  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Newman ;  "  sometimes  quite 
helpless,  not  from  distinct  illness,  but  from 
sad  thoughts,  and  a  ghastly  dreaminess.  The 
heart  is  gone  out  of  my  life,**  This  brittle 
existence  of  his  was  at  length  about  to  be 
shivered.  Another  breakage  of  a  blood-ves- 
sel occured,  and  he  lay  prostrate  for  the  last 
time.  The  great  change  was  at  hand — the 
final  act  of  the  tragedy  of  life.  He  gathered 
his  strength  together,  to  quit  life  piously  and 
manfully.  For  six  months  he  had  sat  look- 
ing at  the  approaches  of  the  foe,  and  he 
blanched  not  nor  quailed  before  him.  He 
had  continued  working,  and  setting  all  his 
worldly  affairs  in  order.  He  wrote  some  noble 
letters  to  his  eldest  boy,  then  at  school  in 
London,  full  of  affectionate  counsel.  "  These 
letters,"  says  Carlyle,  *'  I  have  lately  read  : 
they  give,  beyond  any  he  has  written,  a  no- 
ble image  of  the  intrinsic  Steriing — the  same 
face  we  had  long  known ;  but  painted  now 
as  on  the  azure  of  eternity,  serene,  victorious, 


divinely  sad ;  the  dusts  and  extraneous  dis- 
figurements imprinted  on  it  by  the  world, 
now  washed  away." 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  he  wrote 
a  last  letter  to  Carlvle,  of  "  Remembrance 
and  Farewell,"  wherem  he  says :  "  On  higher 
matters  there  is  nothing  to  say.  I  tread  the 
common  road  into  the  great  darkness,  without 
any  thought  of  fear,  and  with  very  much  of 
hope.  Certainty,  indeed,  I  have  none.  With 
regard  to  You  and  Me  I  cannot  begin  to 
write ;  bavin?  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  shut 
the  lid  of  those  secrets  with  all  the  iron 
weights  that  are  in  my  power.  Towards  me  it 
is  still  more  true  than  towards  England,  that 
no  man  has  been  and  done  like  you.  Heaven 
bless  you !  If  I  can  lend  a  hand  when  there, 
that  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is  all  very 
strange,  but  not  one  hundreth  part  so  sad  as 
it  seems  to  the  standers  by." 

"  It  was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  when 
this  letter  came  to  me,"  says  Carlyle  ;  "  and 
if  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  Immensity  I  did 
no  worship  that  day,  the  fault  surely  was  my 
own.  Sterling  affectionately  refused  to  see 
me;  which  also  was  kind  and  wise.  And 
four  days  before  his  death,  there  are  some 
stanzas  of  verse  for  me,  written  as  if  in  star^^ 
fire  and  immortal  tears;  which  are  amow 
my  sacred  possessions,  to  be  kept  for  myseu 
alone.  His  business  with  the  world  was 
done ;  the  one  busmess  now  to  await  silently 
what  may  lie  in  other  grander  worlds.  '  God 
is  great,'  he  was  wont  to  say  :  <  God  is  great.' 
The  Maurices  were  now  constantly  near  him ; 
Mrs.  Maurice  (his  sister)  assiduously  watch- 
ing over  him.  On  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, the  18th  of  September,  his  brother — as 
he  did  every  two  or  three  days — came  down ; 
found  him  in  the  old  temper,  weak  in  stren^h, 
but  not  very  sensibly  weaker;  they  talked 
calmly  together  for  an  hour ;  then  Anthony 
left  his  bedside,  and  retired  for  the  night,  not 
expecting  any  change.  But  suddenly  about 
eleven  o  clock,  there  came  a  summons  and 
alarm ;  hurrying  to  his  brother's  room,  he 
found  his  brother  dying;  and  in  a  short 
while  more,  the  faint  last  struggle  was  ended, 
and  all  those  struggles  and  strenuous  often- 
foiled  endeavors  of  eight-and-thirty  years  lay 
hushed  in  death." 
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The  number  of  periodicals  8eem8,|by  its 
increase,  to  indicate  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cursory  readers.  A  book  done  up  in 
the  small  pill  of  a  review,  appears  to  be  now 
in  almost  every  case  more  popular  than  the 
book  itself ;  and  opinions,  as  presented  by 
the  original  thinker  or  investigator,  are  found 
to  have  no  chance  against  opinions  presented 
like  soup  in  the  condensed  form,  and  port- 
able, to  be  diluted  for  use  in  the  water  of 
common  conversation.  The  character  of  the 
new  periodicals,  and  the  change  of  tone 
visible  in  some  old  ones,  indicate  however, 
on  the  part  of  their  proprietors,  an  improved 
opinion  of  the  public  taste. 

In  our  old  friends  the  Quarterly  and  Edin- 
burgh Reviews  we  have  not  much  change  to 
report.  The  change  which  does  appear  in 
them  arises  from  the  altered  temper  of  the 
times  without,  not  of  the  minds  within.  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  established  from  the  first 
upon  the  basis  of  liberal  opinions,  which 
have  in  this  country,  if  not  elsewhere,  since 
been  steadily  gaining  ground,  continues  to  be 
politically  speaking  in  harmony  with  an  in- 
creasing public.  The  Quarterly,  adhering  to 
a  political  standard  around  which  the  whole 
mind  of  the  country  becomes  every  year  less 
disposed  to  rally,  has  long  ago  judiciously 
accepted  the  necessity  of  finding  compensa- 
tion for  the  unpopularity  of  its  political  in 
the  increased  pleasantness  of  its  literary 
character.  The  article  on  Junius  in  the 
present  number,  however,  which  endeavors 
to  make  out  a  case  in  favor  of  Thomas  Lord 
Lyttleton,  (the  "wicked"  Lord,)  is  more  in- 
genious than  powerful  in  argument ;  and  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion,  even  making  the  large 
concessions  demanded  by  the  writer's  theory, 
that  the  controversy  is  left  by  this  paper 
much  as  it  was  before.  Upon  one  political 
subject,  concerning  which  the  most  opposite 
parties  in  England  sympathize,  we  have  to 
thank  the  Quarterly  for  an  able  paper — the 
French  Autocrat.  The  notice  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's translation  of  Farini,  on  the  other 
hand,  written  in  a  spirit  of  affection  for  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  including  an  episode  of 


indignation  at  the  "  rebel  attorney  Kossuth," 
tries  the  good  humor  of  its  readers.  The 
Westtninsier  Beoiew  comes  out  with  a  new 
face  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
discusses  with  some  boldness  and  some  vigor 
(though  with  hardly  as  much  of  either  as 
the  announcements  might  have  led  us  to  ex- 

Sect)  the  most  interesting  questions  of  the 
ay.  It  does  not  claim  assent  to  its  opin- 
ions, but  the  ri^ht  of  free  inquiry.  It 
lightens  its  intelligent  and  moderate  essays 
on  the  relation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, and  the  general  troubles  of  human- 
ity, with  pleasant  talk  about  molluscous  an- 
imals and  the  happiness  of  oysters.  More- 
over, to  supply  the  demand  of  those  who 
wish,  in  these  book-writing  days,  to  know 
what  is  being  written  in  all  places  on  all 
themes,  it  closes  with  summaries  of  the  con- 
temporary literature  in  England,  America, 
Germany,  and  France.  For  the  same  class 
of  readers  (certainly  a  large  one)  the  New 
Quarterly  Review  presents  us  this  month 
with  its  number  One,  being  a  half-crown  di- 
gest of  current  English  literature,  with  a 
short  notice  of  French  books,  and  a  shorter 
one  of  German  publications.  This  new 
Quarterly  Review  contains  a  large  amount  of 
matter  in  double  columns  of  tolerably  close 
print,  and  its  criticisms  seem  to  be  written 
with  ability. 

We  descend  from  the  quarterly  to  monthly 
publications.  Blackwood  opens  the  new 
year  with  a  great  deal  of  light  reading; 
and,  among  other  matter,  Mr.  Albert  Smith's 
account  of  his  journey  up  Mont  Blanc  is  to 
be  found  in  it.  But  My  Novel  is  still  the 
chief  attraction,  and  many  readers  will  de- 
plore those  revolving  moons  (to  quote  Mr^ 
Puff)  which  appear  destined  very  shortly' 
to  brin^  this  delightful  tale  of  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  8  to  a  close.  Blackwood  avoids 
French  politics;  but  he  has  an  extremely 
dismal  political  article,  a  wail  over  free 
trade,  to  begin  his  number,  and  a  glorifica- 
tion of  Disraeli's  **  Life  of  Bentinck'  to  con- 
clude it.  Blackwood  is  among  the  one- 
monthlies  what  the  Quarterly  is  among  the 
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three-inonthlies,  and  we  might  find  a  similar 
analogy  between  the  Westmmster  and  Fraser. 
Fraser's  Magazine  may  now  be  accounted 
second  to  none,  indeed  superior  to  almost 
all,  of  its  own  class.  More  than  tinged,  as 
it  no  doubt  is,  with  the  opinions  of  that  pe- 
culiar school  in  which  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a 
master,  its  political  comments  are  at  the  same 
time  characterized  by  an  earnestness,  and  its 
literary  papers  by  a  grace,  that  satisfy  the 
reader.  We  observe  in  its  present  number 
fresh  intimations  of  this,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  chai-acteristic  fiction  by 
the  author  of  Alton  Locke.  The  Genile- 
mavLB  Magazine  commences  its  new  vofume 
subject  to  that  reform  in  his  affairs  which 
Mr.  Urban  instituted  sundry  months  ago. 
The  historian  and  the  antiquary  may  now 
enjoy  a  magazine  which  shows  all  the  infor- 
mation and  experience,  and  not  a  trace  of 
the  decrepitude  of  age.  Its  editor,  Mr. 
Bruce,  is  a  representative  of  that  class  of 
literary  inquirers,  not  only  learned,  careful, 
and  painstaking,  but  also  most  agreeable. 
He  keeps  steadily  in  view,  too,  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  class;  and  has  been  the 
means  of  obtaining  for  them  several  valuable 
privileges  and  facilities  of  research,  withheld 
till  his  intelligent  agitation  showed  the  ab- 
surdity of  witholding  them  any  longer. 

Btniley^s  Miscellany  continues  to  court 
readers  with  the  attraction  of  a  monthly 
portrait  and  memoir  of  some  distinguished 
man.  It  seems  also  to  be  gradually  drop- 
ping the  purely  light  character  to  which  it 
formerly  aspired,  and  to  cater  for  that  taste 
for  information  which  has  been  increasing 
among  readers  generally.  Sharpens  Maga- 
zine commences  its  fifteenth  volume  with  the 
present  month,  and  offers  to  its  readers  a 
considerable  as  well  as  very  pleasant  shil- 
ling's worth.  A  new  monthly,  the  British 
Journal,  launched  with  the  year  1852,  is 
offered  to  the  public  at  the  price  of  sixpence 
only.  It  includes  among  the  contributors  to 
its  first  number  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  and 
Miss  Frances  Brown,  and  apparently  aims  at 
combining,  under  one  cover,  solid,  even  sci- 
entific papers,  with  light  reading.  Another 
monthly  which  with  the  new  year  makes  its 
.•first  bow  to  the  public,  is  the  Cabinet,  offer- 
ing to  provide  in  itself  a  fourpenny  magazine 
of  literature,  history,  poetry,  information, 
biography,  criticism,  fiction,  and  correspond- 
ence. From  the  first  number  we  are  not 
able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  its  chances  of 
success. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  monthly  maga- 
zines devoted  each  of  them  to  some  especial 


purpose.  Here  also  we  have  new  candi- 
dates for  the  attention  and  good-will  of  the 
public. 

The  Biographical  Magazine,  a  sixpenny 
journal,  edited  by  J.  Passmore  Edwards, 
proposes  to  narrate  the  lives  of  celebrated 
men  and  women,  particularly  those  whose 
words  or  deeds  have  any  bearing  on  the 
present  age.  The  opening  number  contains 
biographic  sketches  of  Louis  N.  Bonaparte, 
Louis  Kossuth,  Marshal  Soult,  John  Banim, 
and  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  it  commen- 
ces also  a  sketch  of  Jean  Paul.  So  far  as 
we  have  dipped  into  this  magazine  we  find 
its  papers  written  with  liberality  of  temper 
and  ffood  sense.  Similar  in  form  and  price, 
pubhshed  at  the  same  office,  and  conducted 
by  the  same  editor,  is  the  Poetic  Review,  and 
Miscellany  of  Imaginative  Literature,  **  It 
will  show,"  says  its  prospectus,  "  the  phi- 
losophy of  poetry,'aDd  the  poetry  of  philoso- 
phy.'' We  doubt  whether  it  will  accomplish 
its  design.  MacphaiVa  Edinburgh  Journal 
continues  to  commend  itself  to  Scotch  eccle- 
siastical readers  by  papers  of  a  limited  order 
of  criticism,  but  carefully  written,  and  by 
bold  and  unicompromising  denunciations  of 
the  Man  and  Woman  of  Sin.  The  Colonial 
Magazine  is  an  old  friend,  devoted  to  a 
subject  interesting  to  a  large  and  important 
section  of  the  public.  It  contains  a  series 
of  very  valuable  papers.  Another  large  sec- 
tion of  the  community  is  addressed  by  the 
Journal  of  Design  and  Manufactures,  with 
its  usual  array  of  illustrations  and  specimens 
of  woven  fabrics.  The  present  number  opens 
with  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  Dyce,  on 
the  education  of  artists  and  designers,  and 
the  remaining  articles  in  every  respect  keep 
up  the  high  character  of  the  journal  in  which 
they  appear.  Then  we  have  PaxUm*s  Flower 
Garden,  loved  by  all  horticulturists,  and 
often  praised  by  us. 

From  these  monthlies  we  leap  back  to  the 
quarterlies  again,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing 
two  journals,  devoted,  like  the  magazines 
just  noticed,  to  a  special  end.  The  Journal 
of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  a  large  mass 
of  information  valuable  to  farmers,  contains 
a  discussion  on  the  Irish  Land  Question,  an 
article  on  agricultural  engineering,  and  other 
matters  interesting  beyond  the  circle  of 
readers  for  which  the  Journal  is  more  parti^ 
cularly  designed.  The  Zoist,  another  quar- 
terly journal  conducted  with  much  ability, 
should  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  is  being  done  and  said  by  true  believers 
on  the  subjects  of  phrenology  and  mesmer- 
ism.   The  papers  of  Dr.  Elliotson  in  particu- 
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lar  are  distinguished  by  all  those  qualities  of 
subtlety  and  courage  in  investigation,  as  well 
as  candor  and  boldness  in  describing  its  re- 
sults, which  have  made  him  remarkable  alike 
for  his  opinions  and  the  unselfish  sacrifices 
be  has  made  to  enforce  them.  He  contrib- 
utes to  the  present  number  a  paper  on  the 
cerebral  formations  of  the  murderers  Man- 
ning, and  there  is  another  very  curious  and 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Chauncy  Hare 
Townshend. 

Chambers'*8  Edinburgh  Journal  has  lost 
none  of  its  old  reputation,  and  co-exists  with 
Mr.  Dickens's  Household  Words,  a  journal  so 
far  differing  in  manner  as  to  wear  its  well- 
merited  popularity,  and  to  spread  through 
its  vast  range  of  readers  not  alone  amuse- 
ment but  information  and  instruction  in  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  without  the 
slightest  detriment  to  the  interests  of  its 
Scotch  brother  laborer.  The  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers have  also  commenced  with  the  new  year 
what  they  call  a  Pocket  Miscellany,  consist- 
ing of  amusing  papers  reprinted  in  cheap  and 
handy  volumes  from  tlie  early  quarto  num- 
bers of  their  journal — as  a  literary  compan- 
ion for  the  railway,  the  fireside,  or  the  bush. 
Within  the  same  category  perhaps  should 
come  certain  new  additions  to  Mr.  Rout- 
ledge's  "  popular  library,''  and  among  them, 
with  primary  claims  to  notice  and  respect, 
two  volumes  of  Twice  Told  Tales,  by  that 
American  novelist  who  has  recently  achieved 
such  deserved  popularity  in  England.  Here, 
toO)  we  may  also  mention  a  little  library  of 
graver  character,  published  by  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, with  the  taste  for  which  he  is  famous 
both  in  selection  and  production — a  collection 
of  '*  Christian  Classics,"  in  eighteenpenny 
and  two  shilling  volumes,  to  which  the  latest 
additions  are  Bishop  Hall's  Occasional  Medi- 
tations and  Meditations  and  Vows. 

Among  periodical  works  which  do  not 
come  under  the  old-fashioned  class  of  maga- 
zines, we  have  to  notice  an  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  issued  by  Mr.  Knight  in  sixpenny 
parts,  portable  in  form,  with  notes  placed  in 
a  marginal  column  instead  of  at  the  foot,  and 
in  the  same  column  little  figures  also,  illus- 
trative of  costume.  This  is  called  the  Com- 
panion Shakspeare,  of  which  each  part  is  to 
contain  a  single  play.  The  first  part,  now 
before  us,  contains  '  King  John ;'  and  the 
edition,  when  complete,  is  to  form  three  vol- 
umes. The  re-issue  by  the  same  publisher 
of  a  very  handsome  and  carefully  revised 
National  Edition  of  the  Pictorical  Shak- 
speare, reaches  this  month  its  part  29.  To 
Mr.  Knight  we  are  indebted  also  for  the  ju- 


dicious selections  which  appear  monthly, 
under  the  title  of  JIalf  Hours  of  English 
History ;  and  for  the  Imperial  Cyclopcsdia, 
Under  this  latter  head  the  tenth  part  of  the 
'  Cyclopaedia  of  the  British  Empire,'  most 
carefully  and  cleverly  compiled,  lies  now  be- 
fore us.  Then,  under  the  series  sent  forth 
by  the  same  publisher,  entitled  the  Country 
House,  instruction  is  offered  this  month  upon 
the  subject  of  7%e  Piggery ;  and  in  the 
series  called  Rural  Handbooks,  issued  by 
another  publisher,  Mr.  Orr,  very  much  in  the 
same  form,  and  also  at  a  shilling,  a  very  com- 
plete little  treatise  is  offered  on  The  Cow. 
The  Messrs.  Longman's  valuable  shilling 
series  of  The  Travellers*  Library  is  continued 
with  unabated  vigor  on  its  original  plan,  and 
offers  this  month,  to  railway  readers  and 
others,  a  re-print  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  brilliant 
essays  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  AddisoM 
and  Horace  Walpole,  To  railway  readers 
also,  and  to  all  others  who  love  pleasant, 
graceful  writing,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  pre- 
sents her  fourteenth  tale,  the  last  but  one  in 
her  series,  of  the  Girlhood  of  Shakspeare^s 
Heroines,  It  is  a  different  class  of  readers 
who  will  be  interested  in  the  second  quar- 
terly part  of  A  Narrative  of  the  Kaffir  War, 
plainly  written,  and  with  no  literary  merits 
of  style,  but  illustrated  by  official  documents 
which  make  it  valuable.  We  may  note  here 
also  Chapman* s  British  Railway  Guide,  for 
railway  readers  an  admirable  thing,  but  the 
contents  of  which  are  not  exactly  pleasant 
matter  to  beguile  the  time  of  those  who  sit 
at  home.  Nor  will  it  be  inappropriate  to 
add  to  our  list  those  indispensable  periodical 
visiters — The  Pocket  Peerage  and  Baronetage 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  well  arranged, 
compact,  and  most  convenient  little  volume ; 
and  Webster's  Royal  Red  Book,  te  the  care- 
ful correctness  of  which  useful  compilation, 
as  well  as  its  facility  of  reference  by  the 
ingenious  mode  of  printing  adopted,  we  have 
repeatedly  borne  testimony. 

Here  we  discover  that  we  omitted  the  first 
number  of  the  Garden  Companion  from  the 
list  of  new  serials  devoted  te  a  special  pur- 
pose, which  may  properly  be  called  maga- 
zines. This  Florists'  Journal,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Henfrey  and  other  able  men,  contains 
two  admirable  colored  plates  of  heaths  and 
chrysanthemums  drawn  from  nature,  besides 
wood  engravings  executed  in  the  best  style. 
The  letter-press  is  designed  to  contain  popu- 
lar descriptions  of  new  plants ;  and  informa- 
tion, botanical  and  horticultural,  interesting 
to  the  amateur,  without  any  attempt  at 
tecBoical  description.     This  magazine,  which 
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adds  cheapness  to  its  other  recommendations, 
deserves  complete  success. 

Returning  to  our  serials,  we  find  this 
present  January,  ]  852,  selected  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  re-issue  of  the  Portrait 
Gallery,  with  biographies,  as  published  origi- 
nally by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  The  re-issue  will  be 
completed  in  twenty-four  parts,  each  part 
containing  seven  portraits.  Other  serials 
claiming  notice  belong  to  the  pleasant  walks 
o  f  fiction,  re-issued,  or  issued  for  the  first 
time.  While  awaiting  the  new  circle  of 
friends  to  whose  hearths  we  are  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dickens  at  the  close  of  next 
month,  we  are  invited  to  read  the  History,  in 
monthly  parts,  of  Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting 
Tour,  the  reprint  of  which,  from  the  maga- 
zine in  which  we  have  already  enjoyed  it 
heartily,  commences  with  the  present  month. 
The  public,  allured  by  Mr.  Leech's  delight- 
fully humorous  pencil,  (as  keen  for  horseflesh 
as  for  human,)  will  find  pleasure,  we  think, 
in  Mr.  Sponge's  pen.  The  writer  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  subject,  and  treats  it 
with  a  fullness  of  knowledge,  breadth  of 
comicality,  and  racy  sense  of  enjoyment, 
that  surely  entitle  him  to  a  large  and  laugh- 
ing audience.  Mr.  Lever's  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  Dallona  reaches  its  twenty- first 
part,  and  Mr.  Ainsworth's  Mervyn  Clitheroe 
stands  now  at  No.  2.  It  is  too  early  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  story,  but  it  has 
made  a  successful  beginning,  with  good 
promise  of  character  and  incident  in  a  new 
and  agreeable  vein. 

Turning  from  gay  to  grave,  we  close  our 
catalogue  of  serials  by  calling  attention  to 
the  most  important  first  appearance  of  the 
month,  the  first  quarterly  part  of  Doctor 
Wm.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
Ckographt/,  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  value  of  those  other  standard  works  of  a 
like  kind,  produced  under  the  same  editor, 
the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog- 
raphy, and  Mythology,  and  of  Antiquities, 
will  appreciate  the  gain  that  must  accrue  to 
English  scholarship  by  the  completion,  with 
this  last  dictionary,  of  an  entire  body  of 
classical  information  that  will  have  no  parallel 
in  any  other  language. 

The  Almanacs  for  1852  now  claim  atten- 
tion. There  is  the  British  Almanac  and 
Companion,  able  as  ever,  and  containing,  of 
course,  among  other  matter,  essays  on  the 
Exhibition  and  the  Census  of  1851.  There 
18  the  American  Almanac  and  Bepository  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  full  of  valuable  statistics 
havmg  reference  to  the  United  States.  There 


is  the  Banking  Almanac,  with  a  complete 
Banking  Directory  and  very  convenient  Diary 
attached.  The  Family  Almanac  and  Educa- 
tUmal  Register  contains  so  full  an  account  of 
the  colleges,  endowed  grammar  schools,  <fec., 
and  their  management,  as  to  be  a  book  of 
great  importance  to  all  men  who  are  study- 
mg  or  advocating  any  questions  of  educa- 
tional reform.  The  Post  Magazine  Almanac 
is  stronff  upon  the  subject  of  Insurance 
Companies.  The  Farmers'  Almanac  pro- 
vides, as  usual,  information  fitted  to  the  wants 
of  its  supporters.  The  Comic  Almanac 
shows  this  year  no  lack  of  its  usual  humor, 
providing  for  another  class  the  wonders  of 
George  Cruikshank's  pencil ;  and  Punch's 
Almanac  and  Pocket  Book,  with  a  capital 
colored  plate  and  etchings  by  Leech,  and 
full  of  mirth  in  the  letter  press,  keeps  up  the 
reputation  of  our  ancient  jester.  To  another 
class  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  Begis- 
ter  and  Abstainers*  Almanac  will  give  pre- 
cisely those  statistics  which  it  wants.  The 
Reformers'  Almanac  and  Political  Year 
Book  contains  a  summary  of  the  session  of 
1851,  and  of  the  acts  passed  therein,  with 
other  matter  dear  to  politicians  ;  while  the 
Fine  Arts  Almanac  and  Artists'  Remem- 
brancer spreads  its  sail  out  for  a  breath  of 
favor  from  again  another  class.  This  Fine 
Arts  Almanac  seems  to  us  excellently  com- 
piled, and  to  be  worth  taking  up  for  reading 
or  reference  apart  from  the  mere  accidents 
or  incidents  of  the  day.  Those  goodly 
spiders,  Raphael  and  Zadkiel,  spread  their 
nets  for  the  ignorant,  and  trade  like  good 
astrologers  on  superstition ;  while  Messrs. 
Deane  and  Dray  trade  like  good  ironmongers, 
and,  according  to  a  fashion  common  among 
tradesmen  in  our  day,  issue  Deane's  Jllus- 
trated  Almanac,  with  numerous  pictures  of 
knives  and  forks,  fire-irons,  and  cinder-siftere. 

We  have  not  mentioned  in  this  rapid  sketch 
more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  serials  sub- 
mitted to  the  public.  Let  any  gentleman, 
therefore,  who  may  think  of  ordering  his 
bookseller  to  send  him  monthly  all  the  peri- 
odicals, pause  and  consider. 

We  were  breaking  off,  when  suddenly  one 
duty  was  remembered,  a  duty  which  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  discharge,  and  with  the 
performance  of  which  we  must  conclude  our 
summary.  It  it  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Bohn  in  the  selec- 
tion, montn  after  month,  of  sterling  matter 
for  his  Antiquarian,  CUusical,  and  Standard 
Libraries.  Of  all  the  new  year's  periodicala 
and  serials  we  would  give  the  first  place  to 
these.    We  have,  in  the  three  seriea,  three 
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books  for  January,  1 852,  the  titles  of  which 
alone  bespeak  the  claim  of  Mr.  Bohn  to  our 
thankful  remembrance.  They  are  the  first 
▼olume  of  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne^ B  Works,  the  fourth  volume  of  a 
translation  of  Vasari,  and  Lucretius  trans- 


lated literally  into  prose,  with  the  metrical 
version  of  Mason  Good  as  an  Appendix.  To 
a  large  class  of  readers  the  cheap  and  acces- 
sible edition  of  Browne  will  be  peculiariy 
welcome.  This  first  volume  is  occupied  by 
the  Vulgar  Errors, 


1 1  ^  1 1 


From  Prater's  Magasine. 


MR.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI  AS  LEADER  AND  LEGISLATOR 


Mr.  Disraeu  is  the  (fe/a«/o  leader  of  the 
Tory  Opposition,  or  Country  Party,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  position  is  bril- 
liant and  commanding.  It  has  dazzled  and 
gratified  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  greatest 
orators  and  most  powerful  statesmen  of  past 
and  present  times.  Not  to  go  too  far  up 
the  stream  of  parliamentary  history,  there 
are  the  names  of  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Peel ; 
men  who  labored  hard  and  long  at  their 
constitutional  task,  by  their  tactics  and  their 
oratory  forging  with  patient  toil  the  weapons 
wherewith  they  made  the  laws.  For,  the 
legitimate  leader  of  an  opposition  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  partisan  chief,  al- 
though it  is  for  him  to  lead  the  assault  or  to 
defend  the  breach.  A  man  called  by  his 
party  to  that  high  and  honorable  post,  and 
confided  in  by  them  while  there,  becomes  an 
important  and  necessary  part  of  the  great 
constitutional  machine.  Besides  his  militant 
functions,  he  is  the  interpreter  of  the  grow- 
ing wants  or  the  baffled  wishes  of  at  least  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  community ;  the 
wisdom  of  our  system  providing  that  those 
wants  and  wishes  shall  be  reduced  to  some 
practicable  shape,  so  that  the  responsibility 
of  new  legislation  shall  fall  on  those  who 
oppose  the  old,  and  thus  the  nation  be  never 
left  without  lawgivers  and  laws.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  therefore,  becomes  de  facto 
a  ruler  of  the  people,  long  before  he  is  so 
de  jure.  If  he  rightly  comprehends  his 
mission,  even  his  strategy  must  be  prospec- 
tive. Like  a  general  manoeuvring  in  a  friend- 
ly country,  he  must  never  gain  victory  at 
too  great  a  loss  to  the  boidy- politic.  In 
wounding  even  his  political  adversaries,  he 
ruoB  the  risk  of  too  deeply  injuring  those 


who  may  one  day  be  his  friends,  or  at  least 
the  object  of  his  guardianship.  If,  to  gain 
a  temporary  triumph,  he  makes  too  great  an 
onslaught  on  principles,  he  unsettles  the 
foundation  of  his  future  dominion.  There- 
fore, in  his  uttermost  hostility  there  must 
mingle  somewhat  of  prudent  caution  and  pa- 
ternal care.  While  a  negative,  not  to  say  a 
fictitious  policy  will  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
assaults,  there  must  always  be  a  positive 
policy  in  reserve.  To  harmonize  these  two^ 
yet  not  disclose  too  much  of  either,  demands 
tact,  finesse,  and  political  probity  of  no  com- 
mon order ;  at  least  in  the  present  day,  when 
political  strife  is  no  longer  internecine,  and 
the  result  of  every  fresh  struggle  adds  to  the 
arguments  for  systematic  compromise.  Here 
is  but  the  outline  of  the  qualifications  re- 
quired in  a  Leader  of  Opposition,  not  of  the 
powers  and  qualities  they  imply.  Eloquence, 
personal  influence,  tact,  strategic  genius, 
temper,  foresight,  magnanimity.  Knowledge, 
even  to  the  minutest  details, — how  rare  in 
their  separate  manifestation,  and  still  more 
rare  in  combination  1 

Bearing  these  conditions  in  mind,  the  na- 
tion ought  to  look  with  jealous  scrutiny  at 
the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  man 
who  fills  the  post  of  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  just  now  that  man.  Are  we  not  bound 
then  to  inquire  by  what  means  he  reached 
that  post,  and  by  what  right  he  keeps  it? 

This  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  premising  that  our  tests  will  be 
applied,  not  to  the  measures  Mr.  Disraeli 
may  recommend,  but  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducts  his  party :  so  that  if  the  result 
iA  our  scrutiny  be  favorable  to  him,  we  shall 
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in  nowise  commit  ourselves  to  an  approval 
of  his  policy ;  while  if  it  be  unfavorable,  we 
shall  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  po- 
litical partiality. 

Five  years  aso  we  passed  in  review  the 
then  career  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  author  and 
politician.  The  result. of  a  very  elaborate 
examination  was  a  singular  array  of  contrasts 
and  incongruities,  of  failures  and  triumphs,  of 
incomprehensible  eccentricities  and  uncom- 
prehended  powers.  As  an  author,  we  found 
him  commencing  with  a  novel  of  singular 
originality  and  force,  which  at  once  fixed 
attention  on  its  youthful  writer ;  and  finish- 
ing after  an  interval  full  of  literary  extrava- 
gances, with  fictions  displaying  no  great  ad- 
vance in  constructive  or  artistic  skill,  and 
chiefly  interesting  as  bemg  astonishing  po- 
litical pamphlets  in  three  volumes.  As  a 
politician,  his  progress  had  been  as  striking 
as  had  been  his  retrogression,  or  at  least  his 
non-advancement,  in  the  other  branch  of  in- 
tellectual activity.  From  his  first  dibut, 
some  two-and- twenty  years  ago,  in  the  po- 
litical arena,  he  had,  it  is  true,  attempted  a 
aeries  of  **  vigorous  assaults  on  the  portals 
of  the  Temple  of  Fame  "  with  ridiculous  ill- 
success,  until  at  last  the  culminating  point  of 
his  folly  was  reached  in  his  maiden  speech 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1887, 
which  was,  without  exception,  (the  relative 
pretensions  of  men  being  borne  in  mind,) 
the  most  extraordinary  fiasco  ever  known  in 
that  assembly.  But  here  if  he  touched  the 
earth,  it  was  but  to  rebound  with  fresh 
strength.  We  had  gone  through  our  exami- 
nation of  the  previous  life  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
no  spirit  of  malice  or  ridicule,  but  rather  in 
a  sincere  admiration  of  the  singular  vigor  of 
mind,  perseverance,  and  self-control,  which, 
within  a  very  few  years  after  this  most  signal 
failure,  could  have  so  strengthened,  wrought, 
and  toned  exuberant  and  hitherto  ill-disci- 
plined powers,  as  to  enable  bim  to  constitute 
himself  the  triumphant  assailant  of  the  most 
powerful  and  practised  parliamentary  cham- 
pion of  the  day,  and  ultimately  attain  the 
leadership  of  the  party  which  that  champion 
had  abandoned.  It  is  not  by  hiding  the 
early  errors  of  eminent  men  that  service  is 
done  to  their  reputation ;  it  is  rather  the  con- 
trast presented  by  their  later  years  that 
raises  them  in  public  estimation.  When  the 
superabundant  heat  and  excitability  of  youth 
have  passed  away,  the  traces  of  such  extrav- 
agances mark  the  native  force  of  genius  or 
character  of  which  they  were  the  evanescent 
ebullitions ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  mankind 
feel  even  more  respect  for  a  maturity  that 


has  resulted  from  the  gradual  expulsion  of 
the  fiery  spirit  of  enterprise  or  self-display, 
than  for  that  less  questionable  steadmesa 
which  is  but  the  consolidation  of  mediocrity. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  past  life  will  bear  this  test ; 
and,  even  more  than  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, he  gains  in  the  present  aspect  of  his 
character  by  the  contrast  it  affords  to  that 
past  life ;  while,  as  even  in  his  wildest  esca- 
pades there  was  always  manifested  a  noble 
daring,  and  aspirations  only  provocative  of 
ridicule  because  unsupported  by  adequate 
powers,  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  later 
achievements  ought  not  to  be  lessened  by 
fears  of  a  relapse.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  performed 
many  foolish  and  bombastic  feats,  but  he 
has  never  done  a  mean  thing :  his  extrava- 
gances have  always  been  on  the  chivalroua 
side :  even  in  his  exultation  at  the  success 
of  his  attacks  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
others  pursued  that  statesman  with  rancor 
in  his  retreat,  Mr.  Disraeli  never  forgot  the 
courtesy  and  respect  that  are  due  to  a  fallen 
foe.  From  the  hour  of  Sir  Robert's  resigna- 
tion, his  assailant,  however  bitter  while  the 
work  was  still  to  be  done,  never  uttered  one 
word  in  his  disparagement. 

Why  do  we  dwell  at  all  on  the  early  fol- 
lies of  this  parliamentary  phoenix  ?  Because 
they  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Disraeli's  fitness  for  the  post  he 
now  holds,  and  for  its  possible  prospective 
responsibilities.  If  we  are  to  belive  that 
the  whole  opposition  is  a  sham — that  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  not  the  leader ;  that  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  some  other 
'*  cominff  man,"  is  to  supersede  him ;  that  he 
is  merely  used  as  a  guerilla  chief  or  a  free 
lance,  to  be  cast  aside  when  the  work  of  at- 
tack is  finished,  that  he  may  make  room  for 
more  legitimate  commanders  to  march  into 
possession  under  cover  of  his  assault ;  if  the 
man  who  has  rallied  his  party  from  confu- 
sion— almost  from  despair — to  lead  them  to 
the  rout  of  the  ministry,  and  the  then  mo- 
mentary trusteeship  of  the  nation ;  if,  con- 
trary to  all  the  laws  of  parliamentary  chiv- 
alry, Mr.  Disraeli's  legitimate  pretensions  are 
to  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  whole 
vision  of  a  Country  Party  and  a  successful 
Opposition  is  to  vanish  like  a  dissolving- 
view,  why  then  we  should  be  compelled  to 
place  Mr.  Disraeli's  Present  on  a  footing 
with  his  Past,  and  wait  for  that  Future, 
which  a  man  of  his  powers  and  courage 
would  inevitably  prepare  for  such  purblind 
cunning  and  perfidious  folly.  But  as  we  see 
nothing  in  the  mental,  moral,  or  physical 
conformation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  that  should  pat 
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him  beyond  the  official  any  more  than  the 
parliamentary  pale — as  he  has  displayed 
more  eloquence,  more  varied  debating  pow- 
ers, more  strategic  skill,  and  has  achieved 
more  victories  than  any  of  his  colleagues  or 
competitors,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the 
belief,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  read  in 
print  and  hear  in  society  to  the  contrary, 
that  this  successful  party- leader  and  most 
subtle  and  brilliant  debater  is  as  eligible  for 
high  office  as  any  other  intellectual  biped 
who  may  in  former  days  have  triumphantly 
fulfilled  the  ostensible  and  preliminary  con- 
ditions. If,  then,  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  is  a  reality  and  an  entity, 
not  a  myth,  it  follows  that,  according  to  our 
opening  theory,  he  becomes  a  prospective 
participator  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  invested  with  the  present  respon- 
sibilities of  the  man  who  leads  on  his  troops 
to  the  destruction  of  existing  powers  and 
systems.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  severely 
testing  his  principles  and  theories — of  divin- 
ing from  his  past  pyrotechnics  and  his  pres- 
ent nebulosities,  some  consistent  political 
scheme,  or  some  concrete  policy. 

Look  back  at  the  state  of  things  in  1846. 
The  first  sentiment  of  the  Tory  party  was 
one  of  indignation  at  what  appeared  to  them 
rank  treason  to  political  ties  and  traditions. 
Their  first  policy  was  one  of  revenge;  of 
which  Lord  George  Bentinck  supplied  the 
mora],  Mr  Disraeli  the  mental  agency ;  Lord 
George  was  its  originator,  Mr.  Disraeli  its  in- 
strument. We  all  know  with  what  success 
these  two  champions  of  a  surprised  interest 
wreaked  its  natural  vengeance  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  If  they  could  not  avert  the  storm, 
they  at  least  overthrew  the  master  who  had 
raised  it.  Even  then,  the  bond  of  cohesion 
among  the  representatives  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  bind  was  little  better  than  mere 
hatred  to  a  name ;  and  the  public  had  too 
much  faith  in  the  newly -inaugurated  system, 
to  suppose  that  any  more  philosophical  or 
germinative  principle  could  lurk  behind  so 
barbarous  a  standard.  The  parliamentary 
successes  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  brilliant  although 
they  had  been,  were  not  of  a  character  to 
render  him  a  favorite  with  any  portion  of  the 
public,  but  those  of  a  stern,  staunch,  and 
steadfast  nature,  who  continually  fed  the 
flame  of  a  retrospective  animosity.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's own  abstinence  from  any  further  at- 
tacks on  the  fallen  minister  withheld  the 
stimulus  even  from  this  passion. 

The  sudden  death  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck produced,  however,  a  total  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Tory,  or  Country  Party. 


Whether  Mr.  Disrmeli  seized  on  the  leader- 
ship of  that  party,  or  whether  he  was  elected 
to  it, — whether,  at  first,  he  did  or  did  not 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  those  who  were  seem- 
ingly following  his  lead, — or  whether,  like 
another  "  adventurer  "  of  our  time,  he  first 
seized  on  it  tfi  et  (trmis,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained, by  a  sort  of  half-compulsory  vote, 
the  sanction  of  those  whom  he  had  taken  by 
surprise, — these  are  questions  which  much 
agitated  the  public  at  the  time,  but  which 
have  now  lost  their  interest.  Still,  their  con* 
temporaneous  discussion,  while  it  consoli- 
dated, in  one  sense,  the  position  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, by  stripping  it  of  its  fabulous  or  mythi- 
cal character,  also  tended  to  the  spread  of 
prejudices  against  that  gentleman  in  the 
public  mind.  To  a  policy  of  mere  revenge 
had  naturally  succeeded  a  blind  impulse  of 
mere  reaction.  **  Deep-mouthed  Boeotians  " 
commenced  a  noisy  agitation  for  a  restoration 
of  "protection  to  native  industry;"  they 
called  aggregate  meetings  of  the  ultras  and 
the  discontented  of  all  classes,  and  they  or- 
ganized associations  with  very  big  names 
and  very  little  aims, — bodies  whose  threats 
were  "  all  sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing." The  same  Boeotian  orators,  flushed 
with  success,  became  pilgrims,  apostles  of  the 
new  reaction;  they  stirred  up  the  agricul- 
tural mind  in  its  clayey  homes  and  fenny 
fastnesses ;  the  whole  island  rang  with  the 
indignant  growl  of  a  responsive  chores. 
Every  success  of  this  kind  was  a  new  obsta- 
cle in  the  path  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  new 
a^tation  tended  to  the  planting  of  a  fixed 
idea,  and  added  to  the  difficulty  of  managing 
the  unmanageable.  The  press  used  it  as  a 
means  of  annoyance  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was 
now  made  responsible  for  all  the  vagaries,  all 
the  statistical  and  economic  blunders  of  his 
insubordinates ;  now  threatened  with  depo- 
sition from  his  giddy  and  uncertain  elevation, 
whither  were  to  be  raised  the  rampant  Boeo- 
tians aforesaid.  If  a  Nemesis  had  guided 
him  to  the  destruction  of  the  temporary  as- 
cendency of  Sir  R.  Peel,  so  now  a  like  spirit 
of  fatalistic  justice  dictated  his  own  punish- 
ment, and  the  means  thereof.  The  ridicule, 
the  sneers,  the  sarcasms,  the  damnatory  quiz- 
zing, that  had  formed  his  weapons,  were  now 
employed  against  him  in  his  turn.  Get 
flogged  with  scorpions,  put  your  head  in  a 
hornet's  nest,  turn  Turk  and  try  to  increase 
the  degree  by  adding  to  the  quantity  of  your 
marital  happiness,  or  be  the  premier  of  a  fall- 
ing party,— -do  anything  rather  than  provoke 
the  attacks  of  the  witty  and  malicious  satir- 
ists who  furnish  the  public  with  theur  diurnal 
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thoughts.  Mr.  Disraeli  became  the  standing 
target  of  these  gentlemen,  who  soaght  their 
weapons  in  a  well-stored  armory — in  the  ex- 
travagances of  his  past  public  life.  Nor,  in 
the  divided  state  of  his  own  party,  did  his  as 
yet  unrecognized  claims  obtain  for  him  a 
timely  support  from  their  organs.  Earnest, 
manly  opposition  he  might  have  borne,  as 
bringing  with  it  an  admission  of  his  strength ; 
but  the  harassing  warfare  of  bush-6ghting 
tactics  taxed  his  utmost  self-possession  and 
courage.  If  the  belief  that  he  was  born  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  party  had  not  been  strong 
within  him,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
that  he  could  have  withstood  such  assaults. 
The  real  strength  of  his  tormentors  lay  in  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea  (that  is  to  say,  in  the 
public  mind)  that "  protection  "  could  ever  be 
restored.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  yet  powerful 
enough  to  destroy  this  lever  by  a  bold  disa- 
vow^ of  any  such  intention ;  and  thus,  while, 
from  motives  of  prudence,  he  remained  silent, 
he  was  successfully  saddled  with  all  the  ridi- 
cule attaching  to  the  peripatetic  Boeotian  ora- 
tors, the  purblind  red-tapists,  and  the  mum- 
my financiers  of  a  by -gone  and  buried  system. 
He  was  like  the  man  with  the  Turned  Head 
— obliged  to  look  behindwards  when  striving 
to  so  forwards. 

The  effect  of  all  this  quizzing  was  to  im- 
plant in  the  public  mind  a  notion  of  the  utter 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Leadership,  retro- 
spectively strengthened  by  the  still  greater 
absurdity  of  his  ever  obtaining  office,  or  be- 
ing entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  any,  even 
the  most  trifling,  portion  of  the  nation's  af- 
fairs. The  most  muddle-headed  relicts  of 
squatting  Toryism,  men  guiltless  of  an  original 
idea,  and  who  had  passed  their  days  in  **  utter 
respectability,''  were  preferred  to  the  brilliant 
and  successful  debater,  the  subtile  and  ingen- 
ious tactician.  Mr.  Disraeli's  reputation  for 
extraordinary  talent  very  nearly  ruined  him. 

The  session  of  1849  opened  for  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, under  these  circumstances,  with  no  very 
cheering  prospects.  A  man  less  sublimely 
self-confident  would  have  shrunk  from  a 
position  so  doubtful  and  a  duty  so  danger- 
ous. But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  gifted  in  a  remark- 
able degree  with  the  quality  of  perseverance. 
The  greater  the  apparent  obstacle,  the  more 
determined  his  resolve  that  it  shall  be  over- 
come. If  the  public  mind  was  prepossessed 
with  the  idea  that  a  great  interest,  once  the 
predominant  one  in  the  country,  was  so  ut- 
terly destroyed  as  even  to  be  unable  to  stip- 
ulate for  any  conditions,  but  must  still  lie 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  its  successful  foe — if 
the  notion  of  a  leader  of  such  a  party  waS) 


as  a  matter  of  course,  hailed  with  ridicule 
and  contempt,  whether  that  leader  were  a 
man  distinguished  in  the  literary  and  political 
world,  or  the  inheritor  of  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  ancient  titles  in  the  country — the 
only  adequate  antagonists  of  such  impres- 
sions must  be  countervailing  facts.  When 
such  a  party,  and  such  leaders,  had  risen  up 
from  their  supposed  bed  of  death,  and  struck 
a  blow,  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  the 
public  begin  to  believe  in  their  continued 
existence.  Mr.  Disraeli  set  about  hb  work 
with  a  tact  and  skill  worthy  of  the  most 
honored  parliamentary  leaders,  carefully 
avoiding  to  commit  his  party  to  any  course 
of  conduct  for  the  sake  of  temporary  triumph, 
which  might  necessitate  subsequent  retracta- 
tion or  tergiversation.  The  example  of  the 
fate  of  the  last  leader  of  a  Tory  Opposition 
was  enough  to  warn  off  less  powerful  and 
popular  chieftains  from  so  dangerous  a  pre- 
cedent. Mr.  DisraeU  laid  his  plan,  and  com- 
menced his  approaches,  with  much  caution 
and  prudence,  and  with  a  foresight  which 
already  presaged  success.  He  saw  in  what 
lay  the  weakness  of  his  party.  He  saw  that 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country  alone 
was  not  in  question, — that  his  adversaries 
had  gained  their  victory  and  maintained  their 
ground,  by  associating  with  the  name  of 
Tory  and  landlord  the  imputation  of  sordid 
self-interest,  and  that,  under  the  influence  of 
this  prejudice,  the  aristocracy  were  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  the  prescriptive  claim 
which  they  derived  from  superior  education 
and  position.  The  first  thing  necessary  was 
to  destroy  all  foundation  for  such  prejudices ; 
for  the  rest,  he  might  trust  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  British  people. 

And  here,  whatever  result  we  may  at  last 
arrive  at  in  this  inquiry,  let  us  do  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli the  justice  to  say,  that  the  tactique  by 
which  he  managed  his  party  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  ultimately  regained  for  it  a  posi- 
tion which,  in  1846,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  for  ever,  was  all  his  own  ;  that  it 
was  promulgated,  though  cautiously  and 
sparingly,  amidst  ridicule  from  opponents — 
even  from  friends ;  and  that,  whether  it  be 
wise  or  unwise,  statesmanlike  or  charlatanic, 
sound  or  flimsy,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  is  due  the  whole  and  sole 
merit,  if  there  be  any,  of  having  persevered 
in  it  with  all  the  courage  and  self-abandon? 
ment  of  one  who  leads  a  forlorn  hope. 

It  was,  however,  in  March,  1848,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  first  opened  on  the  *' Manchester 
School"  the  battery  which  afterwards  did  so 
much  execution  in  the  ranks  of  their  parlia- 
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mentary  disciples.  It  was  in  a  debate  on 
the  proposal  to  renew  the  Income  Tax  (on 
March  10th  of  that  year)  that  he  first  taunted 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  with  having 
created  a  permanent  deficiency  in  the  revenae 
by  forcing  the  new  commercial  system  on 
the  country.  It  is  observable  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  not  ^ven  then  got  over  that  tendency 
to  high-flown  forms  of  rhetoric  and  mere 
mechanical  antithesis  which  characterized  his 
earlier  speeches.  The  unfortunate  failure  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  "  universal  peace''  prophecies, 
made  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  furnished  the 
champion  of  the  Tories  with  an  excellent 
theme  for  quizzing  such  millenarian  states- 
men. "  Yom  the^  representatives  of  Peace 
and  Plenty  I"  be  aud.  "  Yes ;  Peace  and 
Plenty  amid  a  starving  people,  and  with  a 
world  in  arms."  And  then  he  demanded, 
where  was  the  boasted  "reciprocity"  with 
which  England  was  to  have  been  met?  A 
hit  on  the  same  subject  in  the  same  speech 
was  peculiarly  apposite  at  the  time,  because 
the  exaggerated  predictions  of  Mr.  Cobden 
and  his  fnends  were  recoiling  on  themselves, 
and  mjuring  the  cause  which  had  been 
adoptedf  by  the  nation.  Another  point  in 
the  same  speech  told  well  with  the  Whigs, 
as  well  as  the  Tories,  and  prepared  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  much  acrimonious  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  interest.  He  reminded  the  House 
that  the  great  cry  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law 
agitators  had  been  against  "  class  legislation ;" 
and  yet  they  now,  in  their  speeches  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House,  boasted  that  the  recent 
legislation  had  been  fought  for  and  won  by 
the  middle  class.  This  allusion,  although  it 
seems  of  no  great  power  now,  happened  to 
be  very  apposite  at  the  time.  The  success- 
ful Tribune  of  the  late  popular  movement 
had  not  yet  subsided  from  the  dictatorial 
position  to  which  he  had  been  elevated  by 
the  homage  and  eulogy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Although  he  had  signally  failed  in  bis  late 
prophecies,  his  prestige  had  not  then  quite 
departed  from  him  ;  and  he  was  furious  at 
the  boldness  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  House,  assailed  the  very 
basis  of  his  power  and  influence. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  (1848)  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli also  took  a  very  prominent  position  in 
the  debate  on  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws.  He  sought  to  elevate  the 
subject  above  the  dead  level  of  ordinary  Op- 
position oratory.  The  House  had  been 
wearied  with  dreary  and  unintelligible  statis- 
tics, and  dulli   stereotyped    prophecies  of 


national  ruin.  Mr.  Disraeli  touched  a  chord 
that  vibrated  with  many  who  remembered 
the  days  of  the  elder  orators,  and  even  those 
when  some  now  living  giants  in  debate  were 
young.  Deploring  the  danger  that  our  com- 
mercial marine  would  be  impaired  by  the 
measure,  he  exclaimed  that  he,  at  least,  would 
not  incur  the  responsibility,  by  his  Tote,  of 
endangering  that  empire,  gained  by  so  much 
valor,  and  guarded  with  so  much  vigilance— 
that  empire,  broader  than  both  the  Americas, 
and  richer  than  the  farthest  Ind — which  was 
foreshadowed  in  its  infancy  by  the  genius  of 
a  Blake,  and  consecrated  in  its  culminating 
glory  by  the  blood  of  a  Nelson — the  empire 
of  the  seas !  The  peroration  to  the  speech  in 
which  this  passage  occurred  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Mr.  Disraeli  had  yet  delivered, 
and,  although  dashed  a  little  with  the  bom- 
bastic vein  of  Ahroy,  it  contributed  much  to 
raise  him,  not  merely  with  his  party,  but 
with  the  House. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1849  that  Mr.  Disraeli  stood  for- 
ward  as  the  avowed  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  fact  seemed  so  strange  and  improbable, 
that  men  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be- 
lieve it.  But  there  could  be  no  mistake  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to  move  the  amendment  to 
the  address,  which  he  did  in  a  smgularly 
powerful  speech,  formed  on  the  old  parlia- 
mentary models.  But  a  short  time  had 
passed  since  the  death  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck.  Feelings  of  friendship,  delicacy,  and 
subordination  had  led  Mr.  Disraeli  to  act  as 
the  lieutenant  of  that  noble  lord,  even  while 
his  insight  told  him  that  a  mere  policy  of 
revenge  or  reaction  could  never  be  advan- 
tageous to  his  party.  But  with  the  assump- 
tion of  the  leadership,  Mr.  Disraeli  adopted 
a  bolder  tone  and  a  more  practical  policy. 
He  was  now,  too,  officially  recognized  by 
Lord  John  Russell  as  the  accredited  person 
with  whom  he,  as  Leader  of  the  House, 
could  make  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  did 
not  forget  in  his  speech  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  departed  friend.  Alluding 
to  Lord  George's  plans  for  promoting  repro- 
ductive labor  in  Ireland,  he  recalled  to  the 
House  "that  the  promoter  of  that  policy 
was  no  longer  among  them .  At  a  time  when 
everything  that  was  occurring  vindicated  his 
prescience,  and  demanded  his  energy,  his 
party  no  longer  had  his  sagacity  to  guide  or 
his  courage  to  sustain  them.  In  the  midst 
of  parliamentary  strife,  that  plume  could 
soar  no  more  round  which  they  loved  to 
rally.    But  he  had  left  them  the  legacy  of 
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heroes — the  memory  of  his  great  name  and 
the  inspiration  of  his  great  example.'^  The 
hyperholical  tone  of  this  rhetorical  flourish 
will  seem  less  incongruous  with  the  prosaic 
nature  of  the  suhject,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  chivah'ous  character  of  the  deceased 
nobleman,  and  the  painful  circumstances  at- 
tending his  sudden  death,  had  produced  a 
wide-spread  sympathy  among  the  public, 
while  by  his  own  party  Lord  George  had  for 
some  time  been  regarded  with  an  almost 
romantic  admiration. 

In  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a 
desperate  onslaught  on  the  Manchester 
School  and  their  measures.  He  took  occa- 
sion to  lay  the  first  stone  of  his  new  tactics 
by  insisting  on  "  reciprocity"  as  being  "  the 
first  principle  of  tariffs."  ♦'  Reciprocity,"  he 
maintained,  *'  was  the  only  principle  on  which 
a  lar^  and  expansive  system  of  commerce 
oould  be  founded."  He  denounced  the  ex- 
isting system  as  wrong,  because  based  on  a 
different  principle.  "You  go  on  fighting 
hostile  tariffs,"  he  said,  "  with  free  imports — 
a  course  most  injurious  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country."  Thus  far  Mr.  Disraeli  by  im- 
plication condemned  the  policy  of  "  reaction," 
contending,  not  for  the  restoration  of  "  Pro- 
tection" as  a  principle,  but  for  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  measure  of  common  justice 
and  common  sense,  justified  by  the  law  of 
self-preservation.  Mr.  Cobden's  system  of 
agitation  was  attacked  with  unsparing  hand. 
Turning  to  his  party,  the  new  leader  apos- 
trophized them  in  words  of  comfort,  which 
two  years  after  were  proved  to  be  prophetic. 
"  Let  us  not  despair !"  he  exclaimed.  "  We 
have,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  occurred — 
we  have  the  Inspiration  of  a  great  cause.  We 
stand  here,  not  only  to  uphold  the  throne 
but  the  empire  ;  to  vindicate  the  industrial 
privileges  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  our  colonial  system ;  to 
uphold  the  Church,  no  longer  assailed  by 
masked  batteries  of  appropriation  clauses, 
but  by  unvisored  foes  ; — we  stand  here  to 
maintain  freedom  of  election  and  the  majesty 
of  Parliament,  against  the  Jacobin  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  Lancashire  clubs.  These  are 
stakes  not  likely  to  be  lost.  At  any  rate,  I 
would  sooner  my  tongue  were  palsied  before 
I  counselled  the  people  of  England  to  lower 
their  tone.  Yes ;  I  would  sooner  quit  this 
House  for  ever,  than  I  would  say  to  the 
peopte  of  England  that  they  overrated  their 
position.  I  leave  these  delicate  intimations 
to  the  fervent  patriotism  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  new  school.  For  my  part,  I  denounce 
their  politics,  and  I  defy  their  predictions ; 
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but  I  do  so  because  1  have  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  in  their  genius,  and  in 
their  destiny."  Here,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  have  a  kind  of  defiance  to  which  our 
later  politicians  had  not  been  accustomed. 
The  agency  called  "  public  opinion"  in  this 
country  is  the  safest  guide  for  legislators 
when  that  opinion  is  legitimately  expressed ; 
but  when  it  is  manufactured  by  agitating 
demagogues,  it  ceases  to  be  public  opinion, 
and  it  loses  its  immunities.  Mr.  Disraeli  de- 
nounced the  spurious  article  when,  complain- 
ing that  ministers  had  too  much  yielded  to 
what  was  called  public  opinion,  he  said  that 
"  Public  opinion  on  the  Continent  had  turned 
out  to  be  the  voice  of  secret  societies ;  and 
public  opinion  in  England  was  ike  clamor  of 
organized  clubs.**  It  is  not  here  that  we 
would  test  the  truth  of  these  asi^rtions.  Our 
task  is  confined  to  the  fitness  of  such  a  course 
of  leadership  for  the  then  exigencies  of  the 
Tory  Opposition  ;  because  we  are  here  only 
trying  Mr.  Disraeli's  claims,  without  involving 
ourselves  in  vexed' 'political  questions.  In 
the  language  of  these  passages  there  is  still 
something  too  much  of  the  ambition  of  the 
rhetorician — too  much  of  what  we  have 
called  mechanical  antithesis;  bat  we  must 
remember  that  the  adventurous  orator,  from 
sentence  to  sentence,  was  sparred  on  by  the 
exultant  cheers  of  a  party  powerful  in  num- 
bers, and  still  more  in  their  new  instinct  of 
subordination  ;  that  a  little  hyperbole  might 
be  allowed,  if  only  to  mark  a  contrast  to  the 
bald  commonplace  with  which  the  party  had 
bfien  regaled  by  their  accustomed  staff  of 
orators ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tone  assumed  for  some  time  past  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  late  aritation  had  been  suffi- 
ciently democratic  (not.  to  say  unconstitu- 
tional) to  justify  and  demand  that  the  ground 
of  contest  should  be  shifted  from  an  alleged 
struggle  for  rents  and  "  dear  bread"  to  some 
principle  more  worthy  the  efforts  of  an 
ancient  aristocracy.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
we  are  led  to  concede  to  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
merit  of  having  elevated  the  position  of  his 
party,  and  of  having  placed  it  above  the 
range  of  the  sneers  of  the  smaller  fry  of 
antagonists. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  next  movement  was  of  a 
more  practical  character.  Ridiculed,  as  a. 
matter  of  course,  by  the  self-sufficient  doe- 
trinaires  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  public  ear,  and  who  appeared  to  act  sys- 
tematically on  some  mot  d*ordre,  it  proved  in 
the  end  a  most  formidable  mode  of  attack. 
It  was,  indeed,  remarkable  how  soon  the 
flippancy  of  studied  contempt  was  changed 
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into  the  insolence  of  apprehension,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  had  hitherto  been  held  up  as 
only  a  flashy  orator  and  meretricious  ad- 
venturer, proceeded  from  step  to  step  in 
developing  his  plan  of  campaign — a  plan  (it 
may  be  observed,  en  pasaant)  by  which  he 
reduced  the  ministerial  majority  from  140  in 
1849,  to  14  in  1851. 

Assuming  that  the  Leader  of  an  Opposi- 
tion must  be  prepared,  not  only  with  the 
purely  strategic  policy  which  is  to  gain  votes, 
but  also  with  some  distinct  and  sound  prop- 
ositions on  which  he  may  rest  the  claims  of 
his  party  to  legislate  hereafter,  it  will  be 
useful  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1849,  which  ultimately  changed  the  attitude 
and  prospects  of  parties.  So  long  as  "  pro- 
tection'' and  "dear  bread''  could  be  im- 
puted to  the  Opposition  as  their  party 
cries,  they  were  sure  to  see  a  heavy  ma- 
jority arrayed  against  them :  those  views 
once  abandoned,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  majority  lost  the  bond  of  cohesion. 
Upon  some  neutral  ground,  they  might  once 
more  be  appealed  to  as  free  agents.  In  this 
disposable  portion  of  the  House  might  be 
included  a  considerable  number  of  county 
members  and  proprietors  who  were  pledged 
to  Free  Trade,  because  they  believed  in  the 
expansive  power  of  British  agriculture,  and 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  independent 
Liberals,  who  were  as  little  disposed  to  see 
the  manufacturing  class  as  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy in  the  ascendant.  To  these  sections  of 
the  House  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  tacit  appeal 
when  demanding  attention  to  the  slate  of 
local  taxation  and  of  the  burthens  on  land. 
Basing  his  case  on  his  faith  in  the  common 
sense  and  love  of  justice  inherent  in  the 
British  character,  he  claimed  that  the  agri- 
culturists, having  been  deprived  by  the  late 
policy  of  the  country  of  the  protection  they 
derived  from  import  duties  on  grain,  should 
be  relieved  from  any  and  all  burthens  bear- 
ing exclusively  on  them,  and  for  the  imposi- 
tion or  retention  of  which  that  '*  protection" 
had  been  made  the  ju6ti6cation.  It  is  not 
here  that  we  would  discuss  the  specific  value 
of  such  a  proposition,  being  only  engaged  in 
the  inquiry  so  far  as  to  determine  whether  its 
adoption  strengthens  Mr.  Disraeli's  claims  as 
a  tactician  and  Party  Leader.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
case,  true  or  false,  was,  that  at  present  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  local  taxation  for  national 
purposes  fell  upon  the  land,  and  that  one- 
third  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  excise 
was  unjustly  levied  on  agricultural  produce. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  claim  on  the 


House  was  not  very  great ;  but  it  was  at 
once  admitted  that  the  Opposition  had  now 
something  to  go  upon  more  Intimate  than 
hatred  to  a  name,  or  a  mere  blind  impulse  of 
reaction.  The  speech  in  which,  the  new  pro- 
position was  enforced,  like  all  recent  ones 
from  the  same  source,  aimed  at  higher  ob- 
jects than  those  immediately  avowed.  His 
previous  attacks  on  the  manufacturing  inter* 
est  had  aroused  its  chiefs,  and  they  already 
began  to  look,  on  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  antago- 
nist, although  at  present  not  a  formidable  one. 
He  denounced  all  attempts  to  legislate  for 
or  by  a  class,  (another  step  towards  the  good 
graces  of  the  public,)  and  maintained  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  entire  nation  depended 
upon  the  union  and  prosperity  of  all  classes. 
Applying  these  views  to  the  leiaderef  of  the 
Manchester  party,  he  apostrophized  them 
as  having  all  in  open  chorus  announced  their 
object  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  the  universe,  and  to  make  this  country  the 
workshop  of  the  world.  That  sjrstem,  and 
the  system  of  the  Tory  party,  were  exactly 
contrary.  The  landed  interest  invited  union. 
They  believed  that  national  prosperity  could 
only  be  produced  by  the  prosperity  of  all 
classes.  But  the  Manchester  school  prefer- 
red to  remain  in  isolated  splendor  and  soli- 
tary magnificence.  "  But  believe  me/'  he 
added,  "  I  speak  not  as  your  enemy  when  I 
say,  that  it  will  be  an  exception  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  seem  hitherto  to  have  ruled 
society,  if  you  can  succeed  in  maintaining 
the  success  at  which  you  aim,  without  the 
possession  of  that  permanence  and  stability 
which  the  territorial  principle  alone  can  afford. 
Although  you  may  for  a  moment  flourish 
after  their  destruction — although  your  ports 
may  be  filled  with  shipping,  your  factories 
smoke  on  every  plain,  and  your  forges  flame 
in  every  city,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
form  an  exception  to  that  which  the  page  of 
history  has  mournfully  recorded ;  that  you, 
too,  should  not  fade  like  the  Tyrian  dye,  and 
moulder  like  the  Venetian  palaces.  But, 
united  with  the  land,  you  will  obtain  that 
best  and  surest  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  your  enduring  welfare ;  you  will  find 
in  that  interest  a  counsellor  in  all  your  trou- 
bles, in  danger  your  undaunted  tshampion, 
and  in  adversity  your  steady  customer.  I 
wish  to  see  the  ^riculture,  the  commerce, 
and  the  manufactures  of  England,  not  ad- 
versaries, but  co-mates  and  partners — and 
rivals  only  in  the  ardor  of  their  patriotism 
and  in  the  activity  of  their  public  spirit."  Oa 
July  the  2d,  of  the  same  year,  on  a  motion 
to  consider  the  State  of  the  Nation,  he  ob- 
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tained  156  votes  against  296  given  to  the 
Government ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  in  speaking  on  Mr.  Herries'  motion 
for  a  fixed  duty  on  foreign  corn,  he  made  a 
rattling  onslaught  on  Mr.  Cohden,  in  retort- 
ing upon  him  a  recent  charge,  that  his  (Mr. 
Disraeli's)  professions  out  of  doors  were  in- 
consistent with  those  he  made  in  Parliament. 
These  pitched  combats  between  the.  Tory 
leader  and  the  chief  of  the  Manchester  school 
became  now  more  frequent — a  sure  sign  that 
the  former  was  making  way,  and  consolidat- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  own  position  and 
that  of  his  party. 

Thus,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  profited  by  bis  op- 
portunities. His  Leadership,  however  at- 
tained, was  practically  acquiesced  in  by  at 
least  156  of  his  followers ;  he  was  recognized 
in  his  new  capacity  by  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  was  attacked  in  it  by  Mr. 
Oobden.  He  had  adroitly  shifted  the  tactics 
of  his  party  from  an  untenable  to  a  tenable 
ground,  and  had  made  strides  towards  recon- 
ciling an  estranged  interest  with  the  nation  at 
large. 

The  session  of  1850  was  also  one  of  ad- 
vance for  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  the  debate  on 
the  Address,  he  followed  up  the  leading  idea 
of  his  speech  at  the  commencement  of  the 
previous  session,  but  he  developed  it  more 
boldly.  The  claim  he  set  up  for  his  party 
was  embodied  in  the  general  demand  for 
"  Justice  to  the  land  of  England,'' — to  the 
owners,  to  the  occupiers,  to  the  cultivators— 
to  all  persons  dependent  upon  the  land.  It 
was  now,  too,  that  he  attempted  to  turn  the 
flank  of  the  Manchester  school,  by  adopting 
their  principles,  and  making  them  serve  his 
own  purpose.  Accepting  one  of  the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  the  politicians  who  profess 
to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  political 
economy — that  the  raw  material  of  manufac- 
tures should  be  untaxed,  he  claimed  for  the 
land  that  it  was  the  raw  material  of  agricul- 
ture, and  he  demanded  that  this  kind  of  raw 
material  should  be  as  free  from  taxation  as 
anv  other.  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  most 
able  speeches  he  had  ever  yet  delivered,  Mr. 
Disraeli  proclaimed  that,  as  far  as  his  own 
convictions  went,  he  still  condemned  the  late 
change  in  our  commercial  policy.  ^'  A  more 
perilous,  and  as  he  believed  a  more  disastrous, 
experiment  in  politics  never  yet  occurred." 
A  bolder  proposition  still  was  that  which 
followed,  when  he  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  land  of  England  never  did  at  any 
time  depend  for  its  fortune  an  any  artificial 
law  whatever.  In  fact,  by  this  time,  Mr. 
pisraeli    had   acquired    no   inconsiderable 


"  hearing"  in  the  House,  while'hjs  own^party 
surrendered  themselves,  as  far.  as  outward 
demonstrations  went,  entirely  to  his  guidance. 
The  cheers  of  the  one,  and  the  listening  atti- 
tude.of  the  other,  tempted  him  sometimes  to 
utter  propositions  a  little  too  bold  for  an 
assembly  whose  members  counted  a  slight 
knowledge  of  past  and  contemporary  histoir 
among  tbeir  legislatorial  qualifications.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  there  was  moderation,  tact, 
demonstrability,  and  "  common  sense"  in  the 
general  principle  he  laid  down.  Above  all, 
there  was  novelty  and  a  semblance  of  logical 
fairness,  in  accepting  the  principles  of  antag- 
onists and  arguing  from  them. 

This  speech  produced  a  very  striking  effect, 
out  of  doors  as  well  as  in  the  House  itself. 
The  immediate  result  of  its  ingenious  theory 
and  bold  logic  was,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  in  less 
than  three  weeks  after  was  able  to  rally  252 
votes  in  favor  of  his  motion  for  the  relief  of 
special  agricultural  burthens.  The  ministers 
obtained  but  273 ;  so  that  their  majority, 
which  the  year  before  had  been  140,  was 
now  reduced  to  21. 

Still,  so  strong  is  the  prejudice  of  the  Eng- 
lish against  new  men,  and  so  powerful  was 
the  influence  of  the  antagonist  faction,  which 
had  possession  of  the  ablest  and  most  widely- 
circulated  organs  of  the  press,  that  a  result 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  almost 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  ministry,  had  it 
been  arrived  at  by  a  recognized  pupil  of  party, 
or  a  leader  who  had  labored  with  patient 
mediocrity  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
hourly"  comproouse  and  inconsistency,  pro- 
duced no  adequate  effect  at  the  time  upon 
the  surface  of  political  affairs.  The  public 
looked  on  as  if  it  were  only  a  phantasmago- 
ria got  up  for  their  amusement,  and  although 
they  regarded  the  chief  magician  as  a  mon- 
strously clever  fellow,  they  still  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  his  work  was  real. 
So  true  it  is,  that  if  you  seize  daily  on  the 
eye  and  ear  of  John  Bull,  you  may  make  him 
believe  anything — you  may  even  lead  him 
to  forget  his  arithmetic. 

Among  thinking  men  and  the  chieftains  of 
party,  the  effect  was  different.  The  news- 
papers more  immediately  inspired  by  the 
Conservative  or  Radical  propitiators  of  the 
manufaturing  interest,  dropped  their  tone  of 
insolent  quizzing,  and  began  in  fearful  earn- 
est to  make  nme-pins  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  figrures 
and  principles.  The  public  had  been  so  ac- 
customed to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  these 
"  statistic-choppers,"  that  they  were  easily 
persuaded  into  the  conviction,  that  however 
brilliant  an  orator  or  clever  a  tacticiaa  Mr, 
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Disraeli  might  be,  be  certainly  did  not  under- 
stand the  rule-of-three — that  all  hb  figures 
of  arithmetic  were  utterly  wrong,  and  his 
figures  of  speech  mere  will-o'-the-wisps  to 
lure  the  Boeotian  mind.  As  for  the  minority 
of  252,  that  was  nothing  at  all — an  accident, 
a  stolen  surprise,  a  capital  joke ;  anything, 
in  short,  but  a  solemn  recognition,  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  aristocratic  and  trading  com- 
munities that  they  were  tired  of  being  dic- 
tated to  by  demagogues  and  their  puppets, 
and  were  ready  to  think  of  restoring  the  bal- 
ance that  had  been  so  violently  disturbed. 
As  for  Lord  John  Russell,  he  saw  at  once 
the  political  significance  of  the  result  of  the 
division.  He  sedulously  went  out  of  his  way 
to  treat  Mr.  Disraeli  formally  and  o£Bcially 
as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  thereby  startling 
the  complacency  of  the  Grahams  and  Glad- 
stones, and  paving  the  way  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  his  strength  by  a  future  coalition 
with  the  displaced  ministers.  In  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  Tories  and  the  Grahamites 
combined  to  attack  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
John  Russell  reproached  Mr.  Disraeli  for 
having,  although  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
permitted  such  a  subject  to  be  initiated  by 
an  independent  member,  (Mr.  Roebuck ;)  andf, 
on  the  9tb  of  July  following,  Mr.  Disraeli  re- 
ceived formal  investiture  in  his  office,  by  be- 
ing called  upon  to  second  the  address  of  con- 
dolence to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  Thus 
we  find  another  session  had  still  further  ad- 
vanced and  consolidated  the  position  of  Mr. 
Disraeli ;  so  much  so,  that  it  must  be  matter 
of  wonder  to  any  impartial  person,  how  he 
could  have  failed  to  produce  upon  the  pub- 
lic at  large  an  impression  in  some  degree  cor- 
responding to  that  which  he  had  made  with- 
in the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  inner 
"ring"  of  the  political  world.  The  fact  was, 
that  John  Bull's  ear  was  still  possessed  by 
his  daily  and  weekly  deputy-thinkers. 

The  opening  of  the  session  of  1851  brought 
the  later  tactics  of  the  Opposition  Leader  to 
their  climax.  In  the  interval  since  the  disso- 
lution, he  had  addressed  some  public  meet- 
ings, and  impressed  on  the  agriculturists  the 
broad  features  of  his  party  policy  ;  he  had 
made  them  understand,  that  as  they  could 
not  ask  for  a  return  to  "  protection,*'  they 
might  at  least  demand  such  a  diminution  of 
their  local  burthens  as  would  enable  them  to 
produce  more  cheaply.  In  his  speech  on 
the  11th  February,  re-enforcing  his  proposi- 
tions of  the  last  two  sessions,  he  distinctly 
declared  that  he  had  no  idea  of  bringing  back 
protection .  He  demanded  that  no  gentleman 
would  support  him  under  the  idea  that  his 


motive  was  an  attempt  to  bring  back  protec- 
tion in  disguise.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  he  had  already 
declared  that  "  in  that  Parliament"  he  would 
make  no  attempt  to  bring  back  **  the  abroga- 
ted" system  of  protection.  These  assurances, 
together  with  the  doubtful  position  of  the 
ministry  on  other  grounds,  procured  for  Mr. 
Dbraeli  267  votes  against  281  on  the  Govern- 
ment side ;  so  that  ministers  were  left  in  a 
majority  of  only  14.  In  1849,  they  had  de- 
feated their  new  antagonist  by  a  majority  of 
140. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  matters  could 
not  go  on  thus.     Yet,  with  an  obliquity  of 

Jurpose  which  can  rarely  be  imputed  to  Lord 
ohn  Russell,  the  minister  declined  to  admit 
that  he  had  sustained  a  legitimate  defeat,  in 
a  fair  contest,  upon  an  intelligible  proposi- 
tion. The  sole  claim  of  the  Whigs  being 
that  they  were  a  Freetrade  ministry,  to  have 
admitted  that  they  were  defeated  by  the 
party  to  whose  blind  hatred  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  they  had  been  indebted  for  office,  would 
have  been  very  seriously  to  complicate  pub- 
lic affairs  ;  more  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  Great  Exhibition  demanded  as  much 
tranquillity  as  possible.  Ministers  had  a  ma- 
jority of  14  against  "  justice  to  agriculture," 
but  the  insignificant  fact  made  no  impression 
on  their  minds ;  they  had  a  majority  of  near 
400  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  but  found 
it  so  inadequate,  that  they  resigned.  Even 
John  Bull,  although  carefully  plied  with  fic- 
tions and  fallacies  by  his  deputy-thinkers, 
could  not  help  seeing  *'  which  way  the  cat 
jumped."  He  perceived  that  the  Whig  min- 
si  try  had  been  ignominiously  defeated  by  the 
Tory  champion ;  and  the  "  great  fact"  thence- 
forth settled  in  his  mind. 

Emboldened  by  these  events,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  late  recess,  push- 
ed his  outposts  a  little  further.  He  felt  that 
he  could  now  appeal  with  more  confidence 
to  the  agriculturists  than  when  he  was  only 
sketching  a  policy,  or  "letting  down"  a  party. 
He  seemed  to  know  that  the  duty  of  an  Op- 
position Leader  is  to  pull  down,  but  only  that 
he  may  hereafter  build  up  ;  that  party  tac- 
tics may  do  very  well  for  the  assault,  bat 
that  there  must  always  be  a  positive  policy 
in  reserve.  With  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
this  policy  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  much 
with  its  coherency  and  with  its  relation  to  its 
antecedents.     Mr.  Disraeli  had  formerly  ab- 

iured  **  protection"  as  usually  understood;  but 
le  had  a  sort  of  "  little  go"  of  his  own,  cal- 
culated to  re-assure  the  agricultural  mind. 
The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
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coarse  of  the  past  session,  limitiDg  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Income-tax  to  one  year,  furnished 
him  with  the  groundwork  of  his  scheme.  He 
told  the  farmers  that  the  question  was  not 
one  of  "  protection/'  but  of  revenue,  that  the 
country  would  not  go  on  paying  Income-tax, 
unless  it  felt  sure  that  the  indirect  taxation 
of  the  country  would  help  to  pay  the  nation*- 
al  expenseSp — that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
claim  such  a  reduction  of  burthens  on  land 
as  would  affect  the  revenue,  and  then  the 
country  would  be  compelled  to  assent  to  a 
low  fixed  duty  on  imports,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  This,  he  told  his  audi- 
ences, would  be  a  natural  and  legitimate 
"  protection"  to  agriculture,  without  the  odium 
attending  a  demand  for  dear  bread.  The 
most  significant  fact  in  connection  with  this 
new  scheme  was,  that  several  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Tory  county  members 
voluntarily  ofifered  their  adhesion  to  the  new 
policy,  in  speeches  addressed  to  their  consti- 
tuents. With  this  we  close  our  slight  his- 
torical retrospect  of  the  later  doings  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Now  a  few  words  on  the  questions 
asked  in  our  opening  sentences. 

In  an  ordinary  case,  those  questions  would 
admit  of  an  easy  and  immediate  answer.  It 
would  be  said,  that  on  the  death  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  the  leadership  of  the  then 
disjointed,  dispirited,  and  despised  "  country 
party'*  devolved  naturally  on  Mr.  Disraeli, 
as  the  chief  adviser,  coadjutor,  and  agent  of 
that  noble  Lord  in  his  arduous  task.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Disraeli  outlived, 
not  merely  the  legitimate  opposition  of  an- 
tagonists, but  the  more  dangerous  rivalry  of 
friends.  He  long  struggled  against  the 
damaging  pretensions  of  enemies  m  his  own 
camp,  till,  at  one  time,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Tory  party  was  to  present  the  absurd 
spectacle  of  a  body  with  three  heads, — that, 
for  the  purpose  of  better  attaining  confusion 
and  disunion,  there  were  to  be  three  leaders, 
with  scarcely  concealed  differences  of  prin- 
ciples and  tactics.  At  length,  his  admitted 
parliamentary  talents,  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  mass  of  his  followers,  enabled  him  to 
overcome  these  domestic  difficulties.  After 
a  long  period  of  doubtful  ascendency,  during 
which  be  was  the  butt  of  all  the  spare  ridi* 
cule  of  the  free-trade  journalists,  his  leader- 
ship was  admitted  even  by  the  malcontents, 
and  from  that  time  forth,  the  fortunes  of  his 
party  began  steadily  to  prosper. 

The  question  of  how  Mr.  Disraeli  came  to 
be  the  chief  of  his  party  in  the  Lower  House 
may  safely  be  left  to  be  decided  between  him 
and  them :  as  far  as  the  publiq  ia  ooncemed, 


the  proofs  of  his  position  aref  to  be  found  in 
its  official  recognition  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  in  the  acquiescence  of  the  whole  Tory 

Sarty,  officers  and  rank  and  file,  who  followed 
[r.  Disraeli  mto  the  lobby,  to  the  number 
of  267,  in  February,  1801.  That  among  a 
portion  of  the  party  there  exists  a  jealousy^- 
taking  the  form  of  a  supercilious  patronage 
— of  a  man  who  can  be  stigmatized  by  po- 
litical enemies  as  an  adventurer  or  a  parvenu, 
is  beyond  a  doubt;  but  such  feelings  are 
often  found  in  the  breasts  of  those  who, 
being  incapable  and  incompetent  themselves, 
are  torced  to  call  to  their  aid  men  of  intel- 
lect  and  ability.  Such  jealousy  is  the  less 
noxious,  because  a  natural  instmct  teaches 
its  concealment,  lest  it  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  a  base  ingratitude.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
may  regard  the  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
assured  to  him,  by  a  right  not  often  wielded 
in  these  days  of  nepotism  and  family  com- 
pact— the  right  of  conquest  For  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  fought  his  way  to  the 
chief  command  in  desperation,  every  inch  of 
the  ground  he  had  to  occupy  disputed,  that 
man  is  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  1837,  hooted  down 
as  a  bombastic  enthusiast,  nay,  as  almost  a 
madman ! — in  1851,  elevated  by  his  own 
perseverance  and  parliamentary  ability,  to 
the  chieftainship  of  the  most  wealthy,  pow- 
erful, and  compact  section  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  forcing  the  ministry  of  the  day  to  re- 
sign 1 — to  resign,  after  having  been  beaten  in 
fair  warfare  on  the  intelligible  proposition, 
that  great  injury  having  been  inflicted  on  a 
class  for  the  general  good,  the  clauns  of  that 
class  to  compensation  and  consideration 
should  be  entertained ;  the  means  of  repara- 
tion to  be  supplied  by  a  fair  and  full  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principles  which  had 
brouffht  about  the  original  deprivation* 
Puttmg  party  feeling  on  one  side,  and  look- 
ing as  impartial  Englishmen  on  these  facts, 
it  seems  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  some 
systematic  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  if  men  who  have  done  little  or 
nothing  are  steadily  exalted  in  the  public  es- 
tin^ation,  while  a  man  who  has  achieved  so 
much  has  his  pretensions  pertinaciously  ridi- 
culed or  gravely  denied.  ^ 

Then  comes  the  question,  by  what  right, 
beyond  de  facto  possession,  does  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli hold  the  position  he  has  attained  ?  A 
retrospect  of  the  facts  in  the  foregoing  pages 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  claims  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  found  his  party  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  popular  odium,  as  the  selfish 
chiimants  of  special  class  privileges  to  the 
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detriment  of  the  general  interests.  Fanatical 
rivals  fostered  deep-rooted  prejudices  and 
strengthened  fixed  ideas  among  the  agricul- 
turists, 60  that  to  all  his  protestations  of  more 
enlightened  views,  was  opposed  the  fact  that 
his  party  professed  the  old  creed.  If  we 
look  back  to  the  history  of  the  Tory  Oppo- 
sition, from  1832  to  1834,  and  again  from 
1835  to  1841,  we  shall  see  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  the  same  main  difficulty  to  contend 
against — a  blind  instinct  of  reaction ;  that  he 
conquered  it,  as  far  as  the  question  of  Reform 
was  concerned,  but  was  compelled  to  yield 
obedience  to  its  moving  spirit  in  all  that 
related  to  the  commercifil  policy  of  the  coun- 
try. The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  tactics 
would  seem  to  be,  that  he  has  softened  the 
obstinacy  of  these  fixed  ideas  in  the  agricul- 
tural mind,  by  pointing  out  other  channels 
than  a  return  to  **  protection"  for  the  sense 
of  suffering  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  exists 
there.  The  most  determined  supporters  of 
the  existing  system  admit  the  seeming 
fairness  of  a  proposition  based  upon  an  ob- 
vious principle  of  justice  ;  whether  the  griev- 
ances on  which  it  rests  are  real  or  imagi- 
nary, whether  "justice  to  agriculture''  is  a 
mere  party  rallying- cry,  or  a  great  obligation 
which  will  some  day  have  to  be  discharged, 
are  questions  into  which  we  do  not  enter,  our 
sole  object  being  to  determine  whether,  m 
adopting  that  general  principle,  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  or  has  not  taken  a  ground  on  which  he 
must  have  many  supporters,  and  on  which 
opponents  will  fight  at  a  disadvantage  ;  and 
therefore  whether  his  tactics  entitle  him  to 
praise  as  a  Party  Leader.  Of  this,  the  reader 
will  have  been  able  to  judge. 

Now,  as  to  the  "  positive  policy  in  reserve." 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  tlie  secrets  of 
the  party,  and  therefore  we  do  not  know 
what  are  to  be  the  hustings'  cries.  One 
point,  however,  is  quite  clear,  that  as  far  as 
the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Disraeli  stands  pledged  to  try  the  great 
question  mooted  by  his  party,  in  the  finan- 
cial, rather  than  the  political  arena.  Dis- 
claimiog  all  desire  for  protection,  he  demands 
that  when   the  ^eat  question  of  taxation 

^  comes  to  be  decided,  the  claims  of  the  land 
to  a  release  from  undue  burthens  shall  be 
considered.  This,  and  the  possible  modifica- 
Uon  of  the  Income-tax,  he  contends,  will 
reduce  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  its  nor- 
mal condition,  when,  in  place  of  a  surplus, 
there  will  appear  a  deficiency.  To  meet  that 
deficit;ncy,  low  fixed  duties  must  be  imposed 
on  articles  coming  from,  countries  that  have 

not  met  our  magnAoimoas  policy  of  1846  in  | 


a  spirit  of  reciprocity  more  or  less  complete. 
Here  is  a  distinct  and  specific  proposition: 
we  do  not  know  that  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  from  a  Party  Leader  an  enunciaUon 
of  views  and  principles  on  questions  not  yet 
mooted  before  the  public. 

As  a    parliamentary  man,   Mr.   Disraeli 
has  much  advanced.    To  improve  upon  the 
sarcastic  power  with  which  he  assailed  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  have  been  impossible,  but 
to  have  abstained  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  use  of  that  disagreeable  weapon  is  itself 
a  sign  of  improvement.    The  responsibilities 
of  his  position  have  solidified  the  character 
of  this  once  nebulous  and  comet- like  crusader 
against  the  real,  the  prosaic,  and  the  prac- 
tical.    Without  knowing  the  fact,  we  should 
infer  that  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  studied 
hard  in  branches  of  political  knowledge  the 
least  inviting  to  a  man  of  his  soaring  and 
imaginative  spirit.     At  all  events,  he  carries 
more  ballast  than  heretofore,  and  the  most 
accomplished  of  debaters,  the  most  trained 
of  statists  and  publicists,  find  him  a  doughty 
antagonist,  even  on  their  own  chosen  ground. 
It  is  astonishing   with   what  aptitude  the 
Vivian  Grey  of  1828  has  developed  into  the 
sedate  and  somewhat  formal  statesman  of 
1852.    At  first,  with  the  memory  of  his  ear- 
lier, even  of  recent,  follies  still  active,  the 
notion  of  the  author  of  Alroy  and  the  Revo- 
lutUmary  Epic  being  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position in  the   House  of  Commons,   and 
exercising  a  direct  control  oyer  debates  and 
the  fate  of  parties,  seemed  absurd  enough. 
But  so  did  the  ascendency  of  other  men  of 
the  day  at  their  outset,  though  now  it  be 
acquiesced  in  with  a  religious  respect.    Mr. 
Disraeli  has  shown  himself  a  tactician  in  more 
senses  than  one.     His    personal  demeanor 
has  been  as  well  calculated  as  his  political 
manoeuvring;   so  much   so,  that  it  is  not 
mthin  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  any  doubt  is  entertained  of  his  ability — 
ay,  or  even   of  his  soundness.     One  only 
doubts  whether  the  advance  he  has  made 
has  not  been  too  rapid  to  be  real ;  whether 
to  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  accidents  must 
not  be  attributed  his  parliamentary  successes. 
That  is  a  question  into  which  we  do  not  desire 
to  enter ;  but,  in  justice  to  this  very  remark- 
able man,  we  feel  bound  to  declare  that  his 
mental  and  moral  development  has  kept  pace 
with  his  political  advancement ;  that  he  has 
matured  the  crudities  and  thrown  off  the 
vicious  excrescences  which  formerly  weak- 
ened and  defaced   his  character ;   that  his 
speeches  are  skilful  amal^mations  of  the 
useful  practical  matter  needed  in  parliaoien* 
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tary  debates,  with  the  ornamental  and  grace- 
f«l  adjuncts  which  relieve  discussion  from 
dullness  and  dreariness ;  that  personal  display 
is  subordinated  to  political  duty ;  that  pomp- 
ous extravagances  of  imagery  have  vanished 
from  his  diction,  and  impossible  party  com- 
binations from  his  political  theories ;  that  he 
no  longer  comes  down  on  his  contemporaries 
in  the  panoply  of  the  middle  ages  with  lance 
in  rest,  and  some  forgotten  ensign  for  his 
war-cry,  but  is  in  the  Commons  and  of  the 
Commons,  a  steady-going,  arithmetical,  prac- 
tical middle-aged  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  working  statesman,  and,  with  all 
his  brilliancy,  at  times  a  little  prosaic.  In 
foct,  he  is  so  thoroughly  changed  in  these 
respects,  that  the  old  familiar  style  seems  to 
have  become  utterly  strange  to  him.  He 
has  paid  such  devotions  at  the  altar  of  the 
practical,  that  his  flights  of  rhetorical  elo- 


quence, although  undoubtedly  finer  than 
those  of  any  contemporary  in  the  House* 
have  in  them  something  of  the  untrue.  All 
that  used  to  be  bombast  is  so  completely 
surrendered  to  the  practical,  that  passages* 
instinct  with  a  l6fty  spirit  of  truth,  almost 
seem  bombastic,  in  this  way  he  makes  in- 
voluntary atonement  for  the  literary  and 
political  sins  of  his  earlier  career.  If  in  this 
brief  retrospect  we  have  suggested  consid- 
erations tendinff  to  throw  the  light  of  truth 
on  Mr.  Disraeli  s  real  character  and  career* 
we  shall  not  only  have  done  an  act  of  justice 
to  an  individual,  but  also  have  conferred  a 
benefit  on  the  public,  by  leading  them  to 
form  a  more  correct  judgment  than  that 
suggested  by  sneering  and  jealous  rivals,  of 
a  man  whose  antecedents  and  present  posi- 
tion point  him  out  as  likely  hereafter  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  public  aflbirs. 


From    Fr&t«r's    Magasint. 
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TuRKKR  will  not  be  duly  estimated  nor  take 
the  rank  he  merits  under  the  present  genera- 
tion. He  was  too  original,  and  ventured  to 
think  and  act  too  independently  for  the  mid- 
dle level  in  art.  To  live  in  a  mode  foreign 
to  the  conventional  ideas  of  the  mass  in  anv 
profession  is  heterodoxy  to  its  brotlierhood. 
His  reserve,  retiring  habits,  plain  person,  and 
*  absorption  in  the  great  pursuit  of  his  life, 
made  him  the  theme  of  many  an  ungenerous 
remark,  and  frequently  subjected  him  to  a 
sneer  for  closeness  in  money  matters,  with 
which  envy  was  not  always  unmingled. 
While  his  eminence  was  partially  admitted, 
his  later  attempts  in  art,  far  from  being 
placed  to  the  account  of  a  great  genius  nobly 
endeavoring,  became  the  burthen  of  attacks 
from  raw  newspaper  critics  and  the  petty  fry 
of  affected  connoisseurs.  Most  of  these 
gentry  had  been  bom  since  Turner  executed 
bis  finest  works,  and  had  probably  never 
beheld  one  of  them.  In  proportion  as  this 
great  artist  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
who,  above  their  contemporaries,  built  up  a 
name  for  posterity  and  were  less  understood 


by  the  multitude  that  surrounded  them,  was 
he  less-  comprehended  by  every-day  people 
and  mediocre  art-tasters. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  merely  to 
commit  to  paper  a  few  faint  recollections  of 
one  whose  works  will  do  more  to  extend  the 
fame  of  English  art  than  those  of  any  other 
artist  have  yet  done.  I  became  acquainted 
with  Turner  in  1812.  In  the  following  year 
he  made  a  tour  into  Devonshire,  where  I  hap- 
pened to  be.  He  was  received  with  great 
attention  by  several  discriminating  friends  of 
the  fine  arts.  He  wished  to  explore  the 
scenery  of  the  southwest  of  the  county,  and 
everything  in  the  way  of  accommodation  was 
afforded  him.  He  was  accompanied  in  his 
excursions  by  one  or  more  friends  at  whose 
houses  he  had  been  hospitably  received. 
Boats  and  conveyances  were  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Many  years  afterwards  he  spoke 
to  me  in  London  of  the  reception  he  met  with 
on  this  tour,  in  a  strain  that  exhibited  his 
possession  of  a  mind  not  unsusceptible  or 
forgetful  of  kindnesses.  Among  his  enter- 
tainers some  preceded  him  to  the  narrow 
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house,  and  foremost  among  them  the  late 
John  Collier,  then  resident  at  Mount  Tamar, 
and  subsequently  member  of  Parliament  for 
Plymouth. 

As  the  birthplace  of  Turner  has  recently 
appeared  to  some  persons  a  matter  of  doubt, 
I  may  here  observe  that  he  was  born  at 
Barnstaple,  and  neither  in  Maiden-lane  nor 
at  South  Molton,  if  his  own  words  go  for 
anything.  The  latter  place,  it  is  true,  is  but 
twelve  miles  from  Barnstaple.  We  were 
sailing  together  in  a  boat  on  the  St.  Germains 
river,  near  Ince  Castle.  I  recollect  it  as  well 
as  if  it  occurred  yesterday.  Turner,  Collier, 
and  myself  were  the  only  persons  present 
except  the  boatmen.  I  was  remarking  what 
a  number  of  artists  the  west  of  England  had 

froduced,  particularly  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
enumerated  all  I  could  remember,  from 
Reynolds  to  Prout.  When  I  had  done. 
Turner  said,  "  You  may  add  me  to  the  list ; 
I  am  a  Devonshire  man."  I  demanded  from 
what  part  of  the  county,  and  he  replied, 
''Barnstaple.''  I  have  many  times  since 
repeated  the  incident  to  others  who  would 
insist  that  the  artist  was  a  Londoner.  His 
father  was  of  the  same  trade  as  the  parent 
of  the  distinguished  equity  lawyer,  Sugden, 
and  came  to  London  when  Turner  was  young. 
I  remember  the  little,  plain,  but  not  ill- made 
old  man  letting  me  into  Turner's  house,  or 
rather  gallery,  in  Queen  Anne  street  more 
than  once.  He  was  not  as  stout  nor  as  bluff- 
looking  as  his  son,  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  years.  The  son  was  rough,  reserved,  and 
austere  in  manner  at  the  time  to  which  I 
allude.  In  personal  appearance  he  some- 
what resembled  the  master  of  a  merchant- 
man. But  the  gold  lay  beneath  the  rough 
soil.  The  unprepossessing  exterior,  the  nat- 
ural reserve,  the  paucity  of  language,  existed 
in  combination  with  a  powerful  intellect,  a 
reflective  mind  that  lived  within  itself,  and  a 
faculty  of  vision  that  penetrated  to  the  sources 
of  nature's  ever-varying  aspects,  and  stored 
them  in  memory  to  a  most  extraordinary 
degree.  His  glance  seemed  to  command  in 
a  moment  all  that  was  novel  in  scenery,  how- 
ever extensive,  which  he  had  never  before 
encountered.  He  would  only  make  a  few 
outlines  upon  paper,  scarcely  intelligible  to 
others.  The  next  day  or  days  after  he  would 
have  the  sketch  filled  up  in  oil  upon  mill- 
board, not  much  larger  than  a  sheet  of  letter- 
?aper,  still  confused  to  the  unpractised  eye. 
et  in  his  finished  pictures  the  details  were 
given  in  a  manner  truly  wonderful,  so  that  it 
might  be  imagined  he  must  have  made  other 
sketches,  which  was  not  the  case,  or  else 


that  he  executed  them  by  some  magioal  pro* 
cess.  His  views  about  Plymouth,  seen  in  the 
engravings  from  his  pictures,  with  the  minu- 
tiae of  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  perfectly 
astounded  me  from  their  fidelity  of  detail,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  wonderful  effect;  yet 
his  sketches  showed  but  little  of  the  work. 
His  observation  of  nature  was  so  accurate, 
and  he  was  so  capable  of  reading  its  details 
and  bearing  them  in  memory,  that  it  seemed 
a  mental  gift  belonging  to  himself  alone. 

One  day,  an  invitation  was  given  me  by 
two  friends  to  run  along  the  coast  to  Borough 
or  Bur  Island,  in  the  corner  of  Bigbury  Bay, 
within  the  Bolt-head.  There  was  to  be  a 
winding  up,  for  the  season,  of  a  fishmg  ac- 
count. The  invitation  was  to  a  regale  of  hot 
lobsters ;  the  fish,  just  taken  from  the  sea, 
were  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and  thus 
dressed  served  up.  Turner,  was  invited  to 
be  of  the  party.  The  coast  scenery  was  just 
to  his  taste ;  he  was  an  excellent  sailor. 
Captain  Nicols,  a  fine  old  weather-beaten 
tar — long  gone  to  his  account — owned  a 
Dutch  boat,  a  famous  sea-going  craft,  with 
the  usual  outriggers.  Turner,  and  an  artist, 
named  Deraaria,  Captain  l^icols  and  a  mili- 
tary officer  in  a  new  suit  of  scarlet,  made 
four  of  the  party,  which  numbered  six  in  all. 
There  was  also  a  stout  sailor  boy  to  assist  in 
managing  the  boat.  The  morning  did  not 
look  very  propitious;  there  was  a  heavy 
swell  rolling  into  the  sound,  and  the  wind 
rising.  The  sea  had  that  dirty,  perturbed 
appearance  which  is  sometimes  the  forerunner 
as  well  as  the  follower  of  a  gale.  We  worked 
out  into  the  sound,  where  the  breakwater 
had  been  just  commenced,  keeping  towards 
Penlee  and  Rame-head,  to  obtain  an  offing. 
As  soon  as  we  saw  we  were  clear  of  the 
nearer  headlands  on  the  east,  we  got  well  off 
the  land,  and  while  still  running  to  the  east- 
ward, the  sea  rose  higher.  Off  Stoke's  point 
it  became  very  boisterous ;  but  our  boat 
mounted  the  ridges  bravely.  The  seas  io 
that  part  of  the  Channel,  not  broken  so  much 
as  farther  up,  are  generally  a  succession  of 
regular  furrows  from  the  Atlantic.  We  had 
to  run  about  fifteen  miles.  Turner  looked  on 
with  most  artistic  watchfulness.  When  we 
were  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  he  now  and  then 
articulated  to  myself — for  we  were  sitting 
side  by  side — "  That's  fine ! — ^fine !"  Dema- 
ria  was  very  ill,  and  art  driven  out  of  his 
head ;  the  soldier  was  groaning  and  spoiling 
his  scarlet  coat,  extended  upon  the  rusty 
ballast  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Indeed 
he  wanted  to  fling  himself  overboard,  and 
would  have  done  so,  bad  he  not  beeQ  with- 
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held.  Turner  sat  watching  the  waves  and 
the  headlands,  ''like  Atlas,  unremoved." 
When  we  were  off  the  island,  and  saw  the 
sea  breaking  upon  it,  there  seemed  no  possi- 
bility of  our  landing,  the  line  of  white  surf 
being  connected  and  unbroken.  There  was 
a  river  called  the  Avon  within  the  island, 
running  up  the  main ;  we  made  towards  it, 
and  getting  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  landed 
without  much  difficulty,  with  a  little  wetting. 
All  this  time  I  could  see  Turner  silently 

frlancinff  over  the  boisterous  scene.  The 
ittle  island  and  solitary  house  or  hut  upon 
it,  the  bay  in  the  bight  of  which  they  lay, 
and  the  Bolthead  stretching  darkly  to  sea- 
ward, against  the  precipitous  rocky  shore  of 
which  the  sea  broke  furiously-^all  formed  a 
striking  scene,  and  Turner  thought  so.  While 
the  unfortunate  shell-fish  were  preparing  to 
be  seethed,  I  missed  Turner,  and  found  him, 
with  a  pencil  and  small  book,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  island.  I  observed,  too,  he  was 
writing  rather  than  drawing.  The  tumul- 
tuous waves  boiling  below  were  seen  to  great 
advantage  from  thence.  I  imagined  he  had 
observed  something  novel  in  their  appear- 
ance, but  this,  whatever  it  might  be,  I  did 
not  comprehend.  We  soon  sat  down  to  our 
repast,  to  which  the  artist  did  ample  justice. 
He  was  much  attached  to  vulvar  porter,  and 
discarded  wine,  at  least  with  dmner,  although 
afterwards  he  would  take  his  glass  freely,  as 
was  much  more  the  custom  in  those  days 
than  at  present. 

Evening  approached,  and  Captain  Nicols 
proposed  to  return.  The  sea  had  not  gone 
down,  and  there  was  not  much  inclination 
shown  by  the  landsmen  to  tempt  the  passage 
back,  which  we  knew  must  go  far  into  the 
night.  It  would  be  necessary  to  work  out 
into  a  stormy  sea,  in  order  to  get  an  offing  to 
make  the  sound.  I  proposed  to  Turner  that 
we  should  walk  to  Kingsbridge  and  sleep, 
returning  bow  we  could,  if  the  boat  would 
not  stay,  there  being  Something  to  be  seen 
in  that  vicinity.  The  whole  party  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  but  the  gallant  old  tar, 
with  whom  we  offered  to  return  the  next 
day  if  he  would  pursue  the  same  plan,  would 
not  listen  to  it.  We  separated,  which  I 
thought  we  ought  not,  from  good  fellowship, 
to  have  done.  The  boat  left  without  us,  and 
was  obliged  to  stretch  out  nearly  to  the  Ed- 
dystone.  It  did  not  get  into  Plymouth  until 
between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  through 
a  sea  so  bad  that  some  of  the  men-of-war  in 
the  sound  dragged  their  anchors  and  fired 
guns  in  consequence.  When  I  mentioned 
this  afterwards  to  Tumeri  and  my  regret  at 


leaving  the  gallant  old  Captun,  he  replied, 
'*  We  had  the  best  of  it ;  I  would  have  gone, 
if  it  had  been  daylight."  He  did  not  enter 
into  my  ideas  about  our  deficiency  in  good 
fellowship. 

We  rose  at  seven  the  next  morning  in 
Kingsbridge,  and  went  before  breakfast  to 
see  the  house,  at  Dodbrook,  in  which  Dr. 
Walcot  (Peter  Pindar)  was  bom.  The  artist 
made  a  sketch  of  it  and  of  another  house,  a 
picturesque  place  not  far  distant.  We  had 
now  more  than  twenty  miles  to  travel  home. 
A  vehicle  was  provided,  but  we  walked  much 
of  the  way,  for  Turner  was  a  good  pedestrian^ 
capable  of  roughing  it  in  any  mode  the  occa- 
sion might  demand.'  When  we  came  to  the 
Lara  passage,  we  met  Lord  Boringdon, 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Morley,)  who  invited 
Turner,  Demaria,  and  myself  to  Sal  tram,  to 
dine  and  sleep,  the  following  day.  We  went 
accordingly.  In  the  morning  we  ascended 
the  high  ground  in  the  park,  whence  there 
is  a  fine  view.  There  is  also  some  fine  scen- 
ery near  the  eastern  entrance,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Plym,  and  Turner  made  some  sketches 
here. 

Among  the  guests  at  Saltram  was  Madame 
Catalani,  who  sang  some  of  her  favorite  airs. 
Zuccarelli*s  best  paintings  adorn  this  hospita- 
ble mansion,  but  I  could  not  extract  from 
Turner  any  opinion  regarding  them.  In  the 
billiard-room  was  Stubb's  fine  picture  of 
'*  Phaeton  and  the  horses  of  the  sun,''  with 
which  I  remember  the  artist  was  much 
pleased,  as,  indeed,  everybody  must  be ;  but 
it  elicited  no  further  remark  than  the  mono- 
syllable "  fine."  Turner  on  retiring  to  rest 
had  to  pass  my  bedroom  door,  and  I  re- 
marked to  him  that  its  walls  were  covered 
with  paintings  by  Angelica  Eauffman — 
nymphs,  and  men  like  nymphs,  as  effeminate 
as  possible.  I  directed  his  attention  to  them, 
and  he  wished  me  "Good  night  in  your 
seraglio."  There  were  very  fine  pictures  in 
Saltram  by  the  old  masters,  but  they  seemed 
to  attract  little  of  his  attention,  though  they 
might  have  drawn  more  than  I  imagined,  for 
it  was  not  easy  to  judge  from  his  manner 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

On  looking  at  some  of  the  wonderful 
fancy-works  of  thb  artist  painted  a  little 
subsequently,  I  perceived  that  several  were 
composed  of  bits  of  scenery  we  had  visited 
in  company.  He  told  me  afterwards  in 
London,  that  if  I  would  look  into  his  gallery, 
I  should  see  a  picture  some  of  the  features 
of  which  I  could  not  fail  to  recognize.  I 
went  accordingly,  and  traced  three  distinct 
snatches  of  scenery  on  the  river  Tamar.    U 
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was  a  beautiful  work.  Though  I  cannot 
recollect  what  name  he  gave  it,  I  recognized 
a  scene  on  that  river  which  he  told  me  on 
the  spot  he  had  never  observed  in  nature 
before.  I  know  that  the  headlands  of  Ply- 
mouth Sound  closed  the  distance  twelve 
miles  off,  and  that  the  intervening  objects 
were  those  to  which  he  alluded.  In  his 
gallery  at  that  time  I  first  saw,  too,  his  pic- 
ture of  "  Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps." 
Another  picture,  which  was  m  the  Exhibi- 
tion, he  told  me  was  the  fruit  of  our  expedi- 
tions. I  speak  of  his  fancy  compositions,  for 
hb  pictures  of  existing  scenery  in  the  west 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  so  faithful  are  they,  so 
true  to  nature,  and  so  deeply  imbued  with 
the  magic  of  his  genius.  I  was  with  Turner 
when  he  sketched  Plymouth  Sound,  with 
part  of  Mount  Edgecumbe ;  when  he  visited 
Trematon  Castle,  Saltash,  the  Wear  Head, 
Calstock — in  fact,  all  the  views  he  made  on 
the  banks  of  that  picturesque  river,  which 
have  been  since  engraved. 

We  had  one  day  reached  the  Wear  Head 
of  the  Tamar,  no  great  way  below  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  cottage  at  Endsleigh,  when 
night  came  on.  Turner  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  bridge  above  the  Wear, 
which  he  declared  altogether  Italian.  Our 
party  consisted  of  four.  To  go  down  the 
river  in  the  night  was  impracticable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  chance  of  getting  on  shore  upon 
the  mud  banks.  There  was  an  inn  hard  by 
at  which  beds  could  not  be  obtained;  and 
some  course  must  be  resolved  upon.  We 
might  walk  to  Tavistock,  three  or  four  miles 
off,  but  a  vehicle  which  had  come  from  Ply- 
mouth that  day  with  two  of  our  party,  could 
do  no  more  than  carry  two  to  the  town. 
Turner  said  he  would  rather  stay  until  the 
morning  on  the  spot  where  we  were  debating 
the  subject.  He  did  not  mind  sitting  up — 
would  any  one  volunteer  with  him?  The 
horse  would  come  over  fresh  in  the  morning 
with  those  who  might  then  leave :  I  volun- 
teered. Our  friends  drove  off,  and  the  paint- 
er and  myself  soon  adjourned  to  the  misera- 
ble little  inn.  I  proposed  to  '*  plank  it,"  in 
the  sailors'  phrase — that  is,  to  go  to  sleep  on 
the  floor ;  but  some  part  of  it  was  damp,  and 
the  whole  well  sanded,  so  that  it  was  not  a 
practicable  couch,  however  hard.  Turner 
said,  before  he  considered  any  other  matter, 
he  must  have  some  bread,  cheese,  and  porter. 
Very  good  bread  and  cheese  were  produced, 
and  the  home-brewed  suited  Turner,  who 
expatiated  upon  his  success  with  a  degree  of 
excitement,  which,  with  his  usual  dry,  short 
mode  of  expressing  his  feelings,  could  hardly 


be  supposed.  I  pleased  him  further  by 
inquiring  whether  bacon  and  eggs  could  be 
obtained;  and  getting  an  affirmative  reply, 
we  supped  in  clover,  and  sat  until  midnight 
in  conversation.  I  found  the  artist  coidd, 
when  he  pleased,  make  sound,  pithy,  though 
sometimes  caustic  remarks  upon  men  and 
things  with  a  fluency  rarely  heard  from  him. 
We  talked  much  of  the  Academy,  and  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  all  which  it  might 
be  made  in  regard  to  art.  The  ''clock  that 
ticked  i^ainst  the  wall"  sounded  twelve ;  I 
proposed  to  go  to  sleep.  Turner  leaned  his 
elbow  upon  the  table,  and  putting  his  feet 
upon  a  second  chair,  took  a  position  suffi- 
ciently easy,  and  fell  asleep.  I  laid  myself 
at  full  length  across  three  or  four  chairs,  and 
soon  followed  his  example. 

Before  six  in  the  morning  we  rose,  and 
went  down  towards  the  bridge.  The  air  was 
balmy;  the  strong  light  between  the  hills, 
the  dark  umbrage,  and  the  flashing  water 
presented  a  beautiful  eariy  scene.  Turner 
sketched  the  bridge,  but  appeared,  from 
changing  his  position  several  times,  as  if  he 
had  tried  more  than  one  sketch,  or  could  not 
please  himself  as  to  the  best  point.  I  saw 
that  bridge  and  part  of  the  scenery  after- 
wards in  a  painting  in  his  gallery.  He  had 
made  several  additions  to  the  scenery  near 
the  bridge  fromi  his  own  imagination.  The 
picture  was  poetical;  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  he  had  introduced  into  it  some  of 
the  fictitious  characters  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology. He  had  bathed  it  in  the  gorgeous 
glories  of  the  southern  sun,  clothed  it  "in 
barbaric  pearl  and  gold,"  in  fact,  enriched  it 
with  that  indefinable  attraction  which  true 
genius  confers  on  all  its  works.  In  delineat- 
ing ocean  storm  or  calm,  the  effulgence  of 
southern  glory,  or  the  chaste  and  highly 
decorated,  but  soberer  scenery  of  his  native 
land.  Turner  seemed  to  me  then,  as  still, 
without  a  compeer.  His  sea-pieces  far  excel 
those  of  the  higher  Dutch  masters.  His 
pictures  of  Italy  s  sunny  clime,  her  melan- 
choly ruins,  and  the  unsullied  azure  of  her 
blue  heaven,  have  received  from  Turner  a 
charm  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  painter.  He  was  truly  the  poet  of 
painting. 

Turner  said  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
many  natural  beauties  in  so  limited  an  extent 
of  country  as  he  saw  in  the  vicinity  of  Ply- 
mouth. Some  of  the  scenes  hardly  appeared 
to  belong  to  this  island.  Mount  Edgecumbe 
particularly  delighted  him ;  and  he  visited  it 
three  or  four  times.  I  have  now  in  my  pos- 
session a  pencil-sketch,  of  the  roughest  land, 
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which  he  drew.  It  is  from  the  side  of  that 
fairy  spot  which  looks  into  Cawsand  Bay. 
There  is  the  end  of  the  seat,  over  which  pro- 
jects a  thatched  roof,  the  table,  the  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  full  length  of  myself  in  the  fore- 

f  round — not  the  most  flattering  of  his  little- 
attering  impersonations.     In   the  bay  are 
several  Tine-of-battle-ships  at  anchor.     This, 
a  mere  scrawl,  is  as  full  a  representation  as 
he  took  of  many  scenes  of  which  he  made 
some  of    his  finest  pictures.     His  slender 
graphic  memoranda  induce  me  to  think  that 
he  possessed  the  most  extraordinary  memory 
for  treasuring  up  the  details  of  what  he  saw 
in  nature  of  any  individual  that  ever  existed, 
and  that  such  outlines  were  to  him  what  the 
few  heads  of  a  discourse  would  be  to  a  per- 
son who  carried  them  away  with  a  good 
memory.     Some  have  said  that  he  was  not 
conscious  of  his  own  superiority.     I  believe 
that  he  was ;  and  enjoyed  the  reflection  as 
much  as  a  nature  would  permit- that  did  not 
participate  in  common  susceptibilities,  nor 
build  Its  satisfaction  upon  such  pleasures  as 
the  common  mind  most  esteems.    His  habits 
were  of  the  simplest  character ;  he  had  no 
relish  for  the  tawdry  displays  that  obtain  so 
much  conventional  estimation.    A  splendid 
house  and  large  establishment  would  have 
been  an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  luxury 
to  Turner.     His  mind  was  set  on  higher 
objects.    If  he  desired  what  every-day  people 
estimate  highest,  it  was  at  his  command.    He 
was  called  close  and  niggardly  ;  but  he  had 
no  desire  to  live  and  enjoy  beyond  the  style 
of  living  and  enjoying  to  which  he  was  habit- 
uated.    His  mind  lived  in  his  art;   he  did 
not  wish  to  appear  other  than  he  was.     His 
wealth  he  had  long  determined  to  devote  to 
a  better  purpose  than  giving  dilettanti  dinners, 
ot  assembling  in  a  drawing-room  the  custom- 
ary bevy  of  visitors  that  come  and  go  to 
no  good  purpose,  either  as  regards  others  or 
themselves.    He  was  rather  content  to  follow 
the  path  of  most  g^at  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  a  pursuit  to  which  they  have 
given  their  whole  hearts.     He  did  not  fawn, 
as  artists   continually  do,  in   the  crowded 
rooms  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune  for  inter- 
ested ends,  while  he  did  not  shun  an  occa- 
sional intermixture  in  good  society.    His  own 
time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  as  too 
many  waste  theirs.    Turner  felt  that  he  bore, 
and   desired  still  to   bear,  no  surreptitious 
name  in  coteries,  but  to  leave  behind  endur- 
ing renown  as  an  artist.    Concealed  beneath 
his  homely  exterior  there  was  much  that  was 
^ood  and  aspiring.     Who  with  such  ideas, 
Eombly  bora  as  he  was,  so  pre-eminent  in 


art,  destitute  of  fluency  in  language,  thoiigh 
always  speaking  to  the  point — ^who  with  such 
ideas  has  ever  existed  without  being  an  ob- 
ject of  attack  from  some  quarter  or  other ! 

He  was  charged  with  being  close  in  money 
matters.  If  he  satisfied  his  simple  personiu 
wants,  who  has  a  right  to  call  him  niggardly 
when  he  preserved  his  wealth  for  a  noble  pur- 
pose ?  I  denied  to  several  artists  who  told 
stories  ef  his  love  of  money  that  his  character 
was  as  they  represented  it.  The  most  miser- 
able of  wretches  is  he  who  makes  life  a  bur- 
then in  order  to  move  in  the  track  of  other 
people's  ideas.  When  I  was  out  with  Turaer 
m  Devonshire  he  paid  his  quota  at  the  inns 
with  cheerfulness ;  and  some  of  our  bills  were 
rather  higher  in  amount  than  bread  and  cheese 
would  have  incurred.  Turner  accommodated 
himself  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  saw  to  the 
position  of  the  moment. 

1  chanced  to  relate  to  one  of  his  brother 
Academicians  that  I  was  of  a  party  to  whom 
Turner  had  given  a  pic-nic  in  Devonshire,  but 
I  was  scarcely  creaited — it  was  impossible, 
and  so  on.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  There 
were  eiffht  or  nine  of  the  party,  including 
some  ladies.  We  repaired  to  the  heights  of 
Mount  Edgecumbe  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Turner,  with  an  ample  supply  of  cold  meats, 
shell-fish,  and  wines,  was  there  before  us.  In 
that  delightful  spot  we  spent  the  best  part  of 
a  beautiful  summer's  day.  Never  was  there 
more  social  pleasure  partaken  by  any  party 
in  that  English  Eden.  Turner  was  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  for  one  whose  language  was 
more  epigrammatic  and  terse  than  compli- 
mentary upon  most  occasions.  He  had  come 
two  or  three  miles  with  the  man  who  bora 
his  store  of  good  things,  and  had  been  at 
work  before  our  arrival.  He  showed  the 
ladies  some  of  his  sketches  in  oil,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  perhaps  to  verify  them. 
The  wine  circulated  freely,  and  the  remem- 
brance was  not  obliterated  from  Turner's  mind 
long  years  afterwards.  My  opinion  is,  that 
this  great  artist  always  understood  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  prepared  to  meet  it  as  any  other 
individual  would  do.  At  home  he  led  the  life 
he  preferred ;  he  was  not  calculated  for  any 
but  his  own  pursuit,  and  in  that  he  shone — 
he  knew  and  felt  it.  When  I  see  a  deviation 
from  the  common  track  in  such  a  man,  I  feel 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  preference 
or  inclination  that  should  be  respected. 

He  had  a  great  regard  for  his  own  fame. 
If  he  was  a  close  and  silent  man,  he  had  his 
predilections  and  biases.  Persons  of  such  a 
close  temperament  can  only  be  well  under- 
stood by  collateral  acts  or  accidental  develop- 
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ments  of  their  trae  character.  Within  two 
years  of  the  decease  of  Campbell  the  poet,  I 
met  him  in  Cavendish -square.  "  I  am  com- 
ing," said  he,  "  from  your  quondam  acquaint- 
ance, Turner.  I  have  j ust  played  him  a  trick.'' 
"What  do  you  mean ?*'  "  Why,"  observed 
Campbell,  "  I  had  gone  to  a  great  expense 
for  Turner's  drawings  to  be  engraved  for  my 
illustrated  poems."  (I  forget  the  number  he 
said,  for  each  of  which  he  had  paid  twenty- 
five  guineas.)  "I  was  also  told  not  to  mind 
the  expense,  the  drawings  would  sell,  being 
Turner's,  for  what  I  had  paid  for  them,  as 
soon  as  the  engravings  were  finished.  They 
could  not  be  disposed  of  at  anything  like  the 
price.  It  was  said  they  were  not  in  his  best 
style, — in  short,  I  thought  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  them.  One  day  I  saw  Turner, 
and  told  him  what  had  occurred,  and  that  I 
liad  hoped  to  make  something  of  them.  I  add- 
ed, in  joke,  that  I  believed  I  should  put  them  up 
to  auction.  Turner  said,  feeling  annoyed,  I 
suppose,  at  my  remark,  **  Don't  do  that ;  let 
me  have  them."  I  sent  them  to  him  accord- 
ingly," said  the  poet,  "  and  hehas  just  paid  me 
for  them."  I  think  Campbell  said  twenty  guin- 
eas each,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  sum,  my 
recollection  failing  me  about  the  precise 
amount.  I  could  not  help  saying,  **  Turner 
does  this  because  he  is  tender  of  his  reputa- 
tion ;  he  will  not  have  them  in  the  market." 
Campbell  had  just  before  been  censured  for 
lending  his  name  to  books  written  by  other 
people,  which  struck  me  when  I  made  the 
the  remark.  The  poet,  however,  was  too  joy- 
ous about  his  bargain  to  apply  the  remark  to 
himself.  I  have  since  thought  whether  Tur- 
ner did  not  do  this  with  a  desire  to  befriend 
Campbell.  He  was  just  the  character  to  do 
such  an  act  silently  and  bluntly.  If  those  who 
accuse  the  great  artist  of  an  over-love  of  money 
object  upon  that  score,  I  could  recite  instances 
of  more  extraordinary  sacrifices  from  mere 
money-grubbers.  If  it  was  from  a  regard  to 
his  own  fame,  it  establishes  my  position.  The 
love  of  fame  in  these  days  is  no  longer  what 
it  was ;  as  a  motive  it  is  little  understood,  be- 


ing supplanted  by  that  lust  of  gain  which 
keeps  art  in  a  state  of  tame  mediocrity.  The 
Augustan  a^e  of  literature  or  art  is  not  that 
of  merchandise. 

There  was  a  manly  vigor  about  Turner,  or 
what  some  would  call  a  decision  of  character, 
which  stood  pre-eminent.  He  showed  nothing 
of  what  the  world  calls  nervous  feeling.  His 
touches  on  the  canvas  were  firm,  and  never 
laid  on  doubtingly.  We  were  standing  outside 
the  works  on  the  lines  at  Plymouth,  close  un- 
der a  battery  of  twenty-four  pounders,  which 
opened  only  three  or  four  feet  above  our  heads. 
I  was  startled  with  the  shock,  but  Turner  was 
unmoved.  We  were  neither  prepared  for  the 
concussion,  but  he  showed  none  of  the  surprise 
which  I  betrayed,  being  as  unmoved  at  the 
sudden  noise  and  involvement  in  the  smoke 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

We  visited  Cothele  together,  where  the 
furniture  is  of  the  date  of  the  reigns  of  Henry 
YII.  and  VIII.  Turner  did  not  seem  much  in- 
terested in  the  building ;  but  with  the  woods 
and  the  views  from  some  of  the  head-lands 
round  which  the  river  winds  he  was  so  much 
taken,  that,  followb^  hivfi  with  a  gig,  we 
could  not  return,  and  were  obliged  to  take 
out  the  horse,  and  lift  the  vehicle  over  a 
hedffe  by  main  strength.  In  doing  this,  and 
gettmg  upon  the  hedge,  there  burst  upon  the 
view  a  noble  expanse  of  scenery,  which  we  had 
not  anticipated.  Here  the  artist  became  busy  at 
once,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  He  had 
taken  all  down  that  he  desired  in  ten  minutes. 
"Now,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  see  nothing  finer 
than  this  if  we  stay  till  sun-down  ;  because 
we  can't,  let  us  go  home."  It  was  the  last 
visit  we  paid  \o  the  scenery  of  the  Tamar  to- 
gether. We  subsequently  had  a  pic-nic  on  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  Plym,  and  visited  the 
crags  and  precipices  of  Sheep's  Tor  together. 
This  visit  closed  nearly  three  weeks,  for  the 
most  part  spent  insimilar  rambles.  It  was  dur- 
ing these  that  I  imbibed  higher  ideas,  not  only 
of  the  artist,  but  of  the  man,  than  I  had  pre- 
viously held,  and  still  hold,  now  death  has 
closed  his  shining  career.    Craus  Rbdoino. 
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A  sTEUKiKo  obsetradoD  is  made  by  M. 
Uiehelet,  in  his  "  Piicn  d'HUtoire  Moderne," 
oo  the  coincidence  between  the  great  ethno- 
logical and  the  great  theological  dlviBioiia  of 
modem  Europe.*  Generally  apeokiiig,  we 
find  that  the  nations  of  Slavonic  ntce,  such 
M  the  RuBuan  and  modem  Greek,  (tdhere  to 
the  Greek  church ;  and  that  the  populations 
in  which  the  Germanic  element  predominates 
(aa  it  does  in  our  own,  in  the  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, Danish,  and  the  nations  of  North 
Germany)  have  embraced  the  reformed  doc- 
trines ;  while  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  hat 
retained  its  ascendency  in  the  countries  which 
are  principally  tnhaUted  by  descendants  of 
the  tribea  that  wer«  fused  together  nnder 
Imperial  Rome  (for  example,  in  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  Southem  Germany,)  and  also 
in  Celtic  countries,  such  as  Ireland,  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  empire  of  the  ancient 
Ciesara. 

This  classification  b  not  withont  excep- 
tions. The  Poles,  for  instance,  are  Stavonic 
in  race,  but  Roman  Catholic  in  creed  ;  while 
Celtjc  Wales  is  pre-eminently  Protestant. 
Still  the  olaaaificaiion  is  to  a  great  extent 
correct,  and  it  is  eminently  suggeslire  ;  and, 
in  a  treaUse  of  different  descripdon  to  that 


*  "  L'Sarope  I'mt  tnniTia,  depau  Is  R£ft>rme 
diviif  e  d'une  maniire  qui  ODiDcide  aveo  la  diTinon 
des  races.  Lea  penplsa  de  rkce  RomuDe  sont  rettii 
Calholiqaei.  Ijb  nvteitactinne  domiiw  chai  oam 
de  la  race  OeraMuriqae,  I'^liie  Oncqns  ebec  let 
peuplM  BlaTes.'— Vol.  a  p.  IBS. 


of  these  biographical  sketches,  it  might  be 
worked  ont  with  interest  and  advantage. 

There  was,  however,  a  time,  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  seemed  destined 
to  achieve  far  ampler  conquests  over  the  do- 
minion of  Papal  Rome  than  they  have  ulti- 
mately realized.  France,  in  particular,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  appeared  to  be  almost 
won  over  to  Protestantism.  The  Huguenots 
(as  the  followers  of  the  Reformed  Faith  in 
that  conntiT  were  termed]  formed  the  most 
infiuential,  if  not  the  largest  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  many  of  the  principal  provnces, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  proviaclal  capitals; 
they  were  numerous  in  Paris;  nor  was  there 
a  sinele  district  or  town  in  France,  in  which 
they  had  not  obtained  converts  and  power, 
before  the  war  of  1562.  Had  Protestantism 
continued  thus  to  advance,  or  even  if  it  bad 
but  maintained  the  ground  which  it  had  won 
among  the  French,  we  cannot  help  Iwlieving 
that  the  same  effects  would  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  constitutional  position  and  career 
of  that  naUon,  which  the  success  of  the  Re- 
formation caused  in  other  European  states. 
The  progress  of  civil  liberty  would  have  been 
simultaneous  and  coequal  with  enfranchise- 
ment from  spiritual  thraldom.  No  despotism, 
either  royal  or  sacerdotal,  could  have  been 
effected ;  and  no  revolutionary  reactions, 
either  of  anarchy  or  of  infidelity,  would  have 
followed.  France,  after  three  centuriea  of 
religious  freedom,  would,  both  socially  and 
politically,  be  in  a  condition  far  different  to 
that  which  we  now  contemplate  with  anxiety 
and  regret. 

TheliistoTT  of  the  Reformation  in  Franoe 
is  a  mournful  one;  but  it  presents  namea  to 
OUT  notice  which  every  good  heart  d>' 
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delight  to  honor;  and  foremost  of  these  is 
the  name  of  Gaspard  de  Coligni,  the  states- 
man, the  soldier,  and  the  saint;  who  long 
was  the  stoutest  champion  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  finally  became  the  most  glorious 
of  its  many  martyrs.  Unlike  his  comrade 
Cond^,  he  was  proof  against  the  vicious 
blandishments  of  the  enemy's  court,  as  well 
as  against  the  terrors  of  their  camps.  Fa- 
miliar with  defeat,  he  never  learned  despair. 
Hallam  has  well  compared  his  indomitable 
energy  to  the 

"  Atrocem  animam  Catonis ;" 

but  the  Huguenot  chief,  while  fully  equal  to 
the  ancient  Roman  in  probity,  in  self-reliance, 
and  in  unflinching  fortitude,  was  far  superior 
to  him  in  comprehensiveness  of  judgment, 
and  in  fertility  of  resources;  and,  mora)ver, 
the  affectionate  gentleness  which  marked  the 
private  life  of  Coligni,  contrasts  favorably 
with  the  stoic  coarseness  by  which  the  char- 
acter of  Cato  was  deformed. 

The  father  of  Coligni  was  head  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  house,  and  was  the  sei- 
gneur of  Ch&tillon-sur-Loin.  At  his  death,  in 
1522,  he  left  three  sons,  then  of  tender  years, 
all  of  whom  became  eminent  in  French  his- 
tory, and  all  of  whom  embraced  the  Protes- 
tant doctrines,  though  trained  up  in  the 
Romish  church.  The  elder  brother,  who  is 
known  as  the  Cardinal  de  Ch&tillon,  was 
raised  to  that  high  ecclesiastical  dignity  by 
Clement  VII.,  in  1633.  Chiefly  through  the 
influence  which  his  younger  brother  exerted 
over  him,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Reformers  in  his  middle  age,  and  took 
part  in  the  early  scenes  of  the  civil  wars. 
After  the  reverse  which  his  party  sustained 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Denys,  he  fled  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  died  in  1571.  The  younger 
brother,  Dandelot,  was  the  first  of  the  three 
who  became  a  Protestant.  He  was  a  skilful 
and  gallant  soldier;  and  signalized  himself 
repeatedly  by  his  enterprise,  his  inexhaustible 
resources,  and  undaunted  spirit,  as  a  com- 
mander of  the  Huguenot  forces  from  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  religious  wars  until  his  death 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  in  1569. 
Gaspard,  the  great  Coligni,  or  the  Admiral, 
(sLs  he  is  often  termed,  from  having  held  the 
titular  office  of  Admiral  of  France,)  was  the 
middle  one  of  the  three  brothers,  and  was 
born  at  Chatillon-sur-Loin,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1517.  He  served  with  distinction 
la  the  later  wars  of  Francis  I.  against  Spain ; 
and  with  his  brother  Dandelot  received  knight- 
hood on  the  field  of  battle  at  Cerisoles.     He 


was  afterwards  raised  to  the  important  post 
of  colonel  general  of  the  French  infantry, 
and  in  1552  was  nominated  by  Henry  II. 
.Admiral  of  France.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  St.  Quentin  by  the  Spaniards,  and  under- 
went a  long  captivity  in  Spain  before  he 
regained  his  liberty  by  payment  of  a  heavy 
ransom. 

During  the  long  hours  of  solitude  and 
compulsory  inaction  which  he  passed  in  his 
Spanish  prison,  he  meditated  deeply  and 
earnestly  on  religious  subjects ;  and  after  his 
return  to  France,  the  conversation  of  his 
brother  Dandelot,  who  had  already  joined 
the  Huguenots,  confirmed  the  bias  to  the 
Protestant  doctrines  which  his  own  studies 
and  deliberations  had  created.  Coligni  now 
resigned  all  his  appointments  and  prefer- 
ments, except  the  nominal  rank  of  Admiral, 
and  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  passed 
his  time  in  fervent  devotion,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  calm  happiness  of  domestic  life. 
But  the  cry  of  suffenng  which  rose  from  his 
fellow- Protestants,  against  whom  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  the  Princes  of  Lorraine  in 
the  French  court  kindled  the  fires  of  perse- 
cution throughout  France,  soon  drew  him 
from  hb  blameless  and  cherished  repose.  He 
at  first  sought  to  provide  for  them  a  refuge 
from  oppression,  by  founding  colonies  of 
French  Protestants  in  America ;  but  his  pro- 
jects proved  unsuccessful :  and  as  the  tyranny 
of  the  violent  party  among  the  French  Cath- 
olics grew  more  and  more  alarming,  Coligni 
deemed  that  both  honor  and  conscience  re- 
quired him  to  stand  openly  forward  in  behalf 
of  his  co-religionists. 

No  class  of  men  ever  were  more  long- 
suffering,  or  showed  more  unwillingness  to  rise 
in  arms  against  their  domestic  tyrants,  than 
the  much  calumniated  Huguenots  of  France. 
When  we  read  the  hideous  edicts*  that  were 
promulgated  against  them,  and  which  were 
not  mere  empty  threats,  but  were  carried  into 
execution  throughout  the  land  with  unrelent- 
ing and  strenuous  ferocity,  we  feel  that  if 
ever  the  right  of  self-defence  can  make  an 
appeal  to  arms  justifiable,  it  was  so  in  their 
instance.  Extermination  or  apostasy  formed 
the  only  choice  that  their  rulers  offered  them. 
Mackintosh,  in  his  **  History  of  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688,"  has  truly  termed  the 
question  of  when  subjects  are  justified  in 
making  war  on  their  sovereign,  "  a  tremen- 
dous problem."  But  the  same  admirable 
writer  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  full  and  lumin- 

*  See  in  particular  Uie  Ediet  oited  in  Munh's 
excellent  "  Hiatory  of  the  ReformatioQ  in  France^" 
voL  L  Pi  105. 
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008  code  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  immu- 
table morality,  by  which  this  awful  issue  must 
be  tried,*  and  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
these  principles  can  hesitate  in  pronouncing 
that  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  French  Hu- 
guenots was  lawful  and  laudable  before  God 
and  man. 

Coligni  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  heavy 
imputation,  which  insurrectionary  leaders 
incur,  however  great  their  provocation,  who 
introduce  the  Appeal  of  Battle  in  civil  con- 
troversy, and  (to  use  the  emphatic  language 
of  Milton)  "  let  loose  the  sword  of  intestine 
war,  soaking  the  land  in  her  own  gore," 
before  every  other  possible  mode  of  obtainmg 
protection  from  further  enormous  wrong  has 
been  attempted,  and  attempted  in  vain.  He 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  enterprise 
(known  in  French  history  as  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise)  by  which  some  of  the  Protestant 
chiefs  designed  to  withdraw  the  young  king, 
Francis  II.,  forcibly  from  the  influence  of  the 
Ouises,  and  which  may  be  considered  the 
first  overt  act  of  insurrection.  Not  that 
Gond6  is  to  be  condemned  for  that  effort,  but 
the  admiral's  exceeding  loyalty  is  proved  by 
his  having  kept  aloof  from  it.  Coliflrni  con- 
tinued to  seek  security  for  his  co-religionists 
by  peaceable  means,  for  two  years  after  that 
unsuccessful  enterprise,  from  the  savage 
reprisals  of  the  Court  upon  its  authors.  He 
seemed  at  one  time  to  be  successful  in  his 
blameless  exertions ;  and  in  the  Assembly  of 
Notables,  held  in  January  1562,  an  edict 
was  issued,  called  the  **  Edict  of  Paci6cation,'' 
giving  a  partial  toleration  of  the  Protestant 
creed,  and  suspending  all  penal  proceedings 
on  the  ground  of  religion. 

This  was  all  that  Coligni  strove  for.  He 
said  at  the  time  to  some  of  his  adherents : 
**  If  we  have  our  religion,  what  do  we  want 
more  ?"  But,  those  who  had  made  this  conces- 
sion, were  treacherous  as  they  were  cruel, 
and  the  fair  promise  which  France  seemed  to 
have  acquired  of  tranquility  was  destined  to 
be  soon  destroyed. 

Two  powerful  parties  were  arrayed  against 
the  Huguenots,  one  of  which  consisted  of 
their  avowed  and  implacable  enemies.  This 
was  headed  by  the  Guises,  with  whom  the 
Constable  Montmorenci,  and  the  Marechal 
St.  Andr^  had  been  induced  to  enter  into 
league.  These  men  breathed  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Inquisition  against  Protestantism  in 

*  See  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  Maddotoeh's  work. 
Thai  chapter  is  its  aathors  masterpiece.  It  ought 
to  be  seperately  published ;  and  become  a  manual 
of  every  historical  student,  and  every  practical  poli- 
tician. 


any  form ;  and  were  eager  to  play  the  part 
in  France  which  Philip  II.  and  his  general, 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  performing  in  the 
dominions  of  Spain.  Less  fisnatically  violent, 
but  far  more  formidable,  through  its  false 
show  of  moderation  and  favor,  was  the  party 
of  the  Queen-mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis. 
Catherine  dreaded  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Guise ;  and  was  oftep  glad  to  avail  herself  of 
the  Protestant  interest  as  a  counterpoise 
against  them.  But  though  the  jealousy 
which  animated  herself  and  her  sons  against 
the  Princes  of  Lorraine  was  great,  their 
hatred  of  the  Huguenots  was  greater;  and 
their  occasional  simulation  of  friendship  en- 
abled them  to  wreak  it  more  malignantly  and 
more  completely. 

They  had  sided  with  Coligni  and  Cond^ 
and  the  other  Prosestant  chiefs  in  enacting 
the  edict  of  pacification,  and  had  thereby 
given  a  check  to  the  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  his  confederates.  But  when  their 
temporary  purpose  was  served,  the  wise  pro- 
visions of  that  edict  were  set  at  nought;  the 
Protestants  were  again  exposed  to  outrage 
and  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  their  foes,  nor 
could  any  redress  be  obtained  from  the  royal 
tribunals.  At  length  occurred  the  massacre 
of  Yassi,  where  the  armed  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  attacked  a  defenceless  body 
of  Protestants,  while  engaged  in  the  services 
of  their  church,  and  slaughtered  several  hun- 
dreds of  them  under  the  eye  of  Guise,  if  not 
by  his  orders.  Reeking  from  this  carnage, 
the  bands  of  the  Lorraines  entered  Paris, 
where  they  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  fanatic  populace,  which  was  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  cause. 

Conde  now  left  the  capital,  and  summoned 
the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  to  rally 
round  him  in  defence  of  their  lives  and  their 
creed.  Coligni  long  delayed  joining  him, 
and  evinced  a  hesitation  and  a  reluctance  to 
embark  in  civil  war,  which  emphatically  attest 
the  goodness,  while  they  in  no  degree  detract 
from  the  greatness  of  his  character.  His 
wife,  who  naturally  thought  that  anxiety  on 
her  account  aided  in  restraining  him,  exhorted 
him  in  words  of  more  than  Roman  magna- 
nimity to  arm  in  defence  of  the  thousand  des- 
tined victims  of  Papist  cruelty,  who  looked 
up  to  him  for  guidance  and  protection.  Co- 
ligni urged  on  her  and  on  the  friends  who 
thronged  round  him,  the  fearful  risks  of  the 
enterprise,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  wait  in 
patience  for  better  times,  and  rest  upon  the 
public  faith  rather  than  justify  persecution 
by  having  recourse  to  violence.  Unconvinced 
and  undaunted,  the  heroine  renewed  her  en-* 
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treaties  to  the  lingering  hero.  She  told  him  I 
that  sach  prudence  was  not  wisdom  towards 
God.  D'Aubign6  profeiies  to  ^port  this 
remarkable  converaatMtt  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  were  present;  and  he  states  that 
she  proceeded  to  urge  on  him  these 
words  : — 

"  God  has  bestowed  on  jou  the  genius  of 
a  great  captain — will  you  refuse  the  use  of 
it  to  his  children  ?  You  have  confessed  to 
the  justice  of  their  cause — is  not  the  knightlj 
sword  you  bear  pledged  to  the  defence  of 
the  oppressed  ?  Sir,  my  heart  bleeds  for  our 
slaughtered  brethren — and  their  blood  cries 
out  to  God  and  Heaven  against  you  as  the 
murderer  of  those  whom  you  might  have 
saved." 

"  Since,"  replied  the  Admiral,  •*  the  rea- 
sons which  I  have  this  evening  alleged 
against  an  ineffectual  resistance,  have  made 
so  little  impression  upon  your  mind,  lay  your 
hand  upon  your  heart  and  answer  me  this 
question.  Could  you,  without  murmuring 
against  Providence  and  the  husband  to  whom 
Heaven  has  united  you,  receive  the  news  of 
a  general  defeat  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  en- 
dure the  opprobrium  of  your  enemies — the 
reproaches  of  your  friends — the  treachery  of 
partisans — the  curses  of  the  people — confis- 
cation, flight,  exile — the  insolence  of  the 
English,  the  quarrels  of  the  Germans — shame, 
nakedness,  hunger — and,  what  is  worse,  to 
suffer  all  this  in  your  children  ?  Are  you 
prepared  to  see  your  husband  branded  as  a 
rebel  and  dragged  to  a  scaffold  ;  while  your 
children,  disgraced  and  ruined,  9jre  begging 
their  bread  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ?  I 
give  you  eight  days  to  reflect  upon  it,  and 
when  you  shall  be  well  prepared  for  such  re- 
verses, I  will  be  ready  to  set  forward,  and 
perish  with  you  and  our  mutual  friends.'* 

"  The  eight  days  are  already  expired  !" 
she  cried.  ••  Go,  sir,  where  your  duty  calls 
you.  Heaven  will  not  give  the  victory  to 
our  enemies.  In  the  name  of  God,  I  call 
upon  you  to  resist  no  longer,  but  to  save  our 
brethren,  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

On  the  next  morning  Coligni  was  on  horse- 
back, with  all  his  retainers  round  him :  and, 
with  a  heavy  heart  but  a  clear  conscience,  he 
rode  on  his  way  to  join  Cond6  at  Meaux' 
which  was  now,  in  the  early  spring  of  1562, 
the  headquarters  of  the  insurgent  Hugue- 
nots. 

The  high  rank  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  as 

well  as  his  brilliant  abilities  and  chivalrous 

courage,  caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  as 

chief  of  the  Protestant  party ;  but  Coligni  was 

'  looked  on  by  friends  and  foes  aa  the  maui 


pillar  of  their  cause ;  and  it  was  he  that  gave 
organization  to  the  volunteers  who  flocked 
around  himself  and  the  Prince,  first  at  Meaux, 
and  afterwards  in  greater  numbers  at  Orleans, 
when  towards  the  end  of  March  they  suc- 
ceeded in  occuji^g  that  important  city,  and 
making  it  a  4totre  of  operattons  for  the 
Huguenot  confederacy.  Like  Cromwell  in 
after  times,  Coligni  relied  on  the  religious 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  the  natural  bravery  of 
his  troops.  He  exercised  them  by  preaching 
and  prayer  as  well  as  by  drilling  and  ma- 
noeuvring. He  inspired  them  with  his  own 
spirit  of  austere  devotion  to  their  cause  ;  and 
the  Huguenot  army  was  in  its  first  campaigns 
as  conspicuous  for  good  order  and  morality 
as  for  valor ;  though  by  degrees  it  became 
tainted  with  the  tendency  to  marauding  and 
to  brutal  violence,  which  has  ever  character- 
ized the  French  even  beyond  the  soldiery  of 
other  nations.* 

The  Roman  Catholic  party  now  sought 
support  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Emperor  and  other  for- 
eign princes  of  their  creed  ;  and  the  Hugue- 
nots, to  the  deep  regret  of  Coligni,'were  com- 
pelled to  strengthen  themselves  by  similar 
negotiations.  The  English  Queen  Elizabeth 
promised  succours  in  men  and  money,  on 
condition  of  Havre  (which  city,  like  most  of 
the  other  strong  places  in  Normandy,  was 
devoted  to  the  Protestant  cause)  being  placed 
in  her  power  as  a  security  for  repayment 
The  German  Lutheran  princes  permitted  a 
large  auxiliary  force  of  lansquenets  and 
heavy-armed  cavalry  to  be  raised  among  their 
subjects  in  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants ; 
and  D'Andelot  was  dispatched  into  Germany 
to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  lead  them 
across  the  Rhine  ;  a  difficult  operation,  which 
he  accomplished  with  great  skill,  and  joined 
his  brothers  and  Conde  at  Pluviers,  near 
Orieans,  late  in  the  yesr,  and  at  a  crisis  when 
the  fortunes  of  Protestant  party  appeared 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  as  in  the  interval 


*  Coligni  himself  foresaw  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  natioDal  character  of  his  countrymen  was  incom- 
patible with  the  long  continuance  of  the  saintly  dis- 
cipline which  he  had  introduced.  One  of  bis  cap- 
tains, La  None,  tells  us,  after  describing  the  condoot 
of  the  Huguenot  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
**Many  were  astonished  at  this  fine  order;  and  I 
remember  my  brother,  M.  de  Teligny  and  myself 
discoursing  with  M.  T Admiral,  applauded  it  much. 
**  It  is  a  fine  thing,"  said  be,  *'  moyennant  gu'elle  dttrt, 
but  I  fear  this  people  will  soon  be  tired  of  their  ▼i^ 
tue,  de  jeune  kermite^  vieux  diable.  I  know  the 
French  infantry  well,  and  if  the  proverb  fail,  nomt 
ferons  la  eroix  A  la  chenUnie.**  We  lauffhed  tbtn, 
"W  «z^ri«Qce  showed  he  was  prophetic. 
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which  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  though  there  had  heen  no  en- 

Sgement  between  the  main  armies,  the 
>yalists  had  gamed  numerous  advantages, 
and  had  captured  many  towns^'both  in  the 
South  and  m  Normandy,  which  had  orig- 
inally declared  for  the  insurgents. 

Collgni  and  Cond^  wiih  their  own  troops 
and  their  German  allies  now  (December 
1562)  marched  upon  Paris;  but  finding  it 
hopeless  to  attempt  the  storm  or  siege  of  the 
capital,  they  led  their  army  towards  Norman- 
dy, desiring  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Eng- 
lish troops  at  Havre.  The  Royal  forces  com- 
manded nominally  by  the  Constable  Mont- 
morenci  and  the  Mar6chal  de  St.  Andre,  but 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  also  present, 
marched  for  some  days  on  their  flank,  till  the 
two  armies  came  into  collision  on  the  19th  of 
December  at  Dreux,  where  the  first  battle  of 
the  civil  wars  was  fought.  In  this  action, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  Duke 
of  Guise  secured  the  victory  for  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  Cond^  was  taken  prisoner. 
Coligni  led  the  remains  of  the  Protestant 
army  back  to  Orleans ;  whither  the  Duke  de  ' 
Guise,  at  the  head  of  a  largely  recruited 
army,  flushed  by  their  recent  victory,  soon 
advanced,  with  the  intention  of  crushing  in- 
surrection and  Protestantism,  by  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  their  stronghold. 

Coligni's  situation  now  seemed  desperate. 
His  German  mercenaries  in  arrear  of  pay, 
threatened  to  desert  him ;  the  funds  which 
he  had  been  able  to  collect  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  were  exhausted  ;  and  he  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  encounter  the  numerous  and 
well-appointed  forces  of  Guise.  In  this 
emergency  he  formed  the  bold  plan  of  leav- 
ing his  brother,  D*Andelot,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  infantry  to  defend  Orleans,  while  he  him- 
self led  the  cavalry  and  a  few  companies  of 
foot  again  to  Normandy,  and  again  attempted 
to  avail  himself  of  the  English  supplies  of 
money  and  troops.  In  spite  of  the  mutinous 
murmurings  of  the  German  reisters,  in  spite 
of  the  attempts  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
commanders  made  to  intercept  him,  Coligni 
executed  his  daring  scheme.  Havre  was 
reached.  The  English  subsidies  were  secured, 
and  the  rich  and  powerful  city  of  Caen  vol- 
imtarily  placed  itself  in  Coligni*s  power. 
Meanwhile  Orleans  had  been  well  defended 
by  D'Andelot ;  and  the  great  chief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  had 
died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  implicate  Coligni  in 
the  guilt  of  this  murder,  but  the  Admiral  in- 
dignantly denied  the  charge;  nor  is  there 
VOX*  X3CV.    ISO.  TV. 


any  ground  for  believing  him  to  have  had 
the  least  cognizance  of  Poltrot*s  crime. 

The  deaw  of  Qviag  made  a  temporary  pKa- 
cification  ea^;  and  the  edict  of  Amboise  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1568,  by  which  a  narrow 
and  restricted  permission  for  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion  was  allowed,  closed 
the  first  war. 

This  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists  was 
only  a  hollow  and  a  treacherous  truce.  Fresh 
communications  with  Philip  II.  were  opened; 
and  an  interview  took  place  in  1564  at  Ba- 
yonne,  between  Catherine,  her  son  Charles 
IX,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  most  worthy 
representative  of  the  gloomy  bigot  who  filled 
the  Spanish  throne.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  at  that  meeting  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestants  by  craft  or  by  force  was 
concerted.  The  treaty  of  Amboise  was  now 
openly  and  repeatedly  violated  by  the  fanatie 
party  of  the  French  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the 
Huguenots  were  again  driven  to  take  up  arms 
in  self-defence.  Conde  and  Coligni  advanced 
upon  Paris,  and  fought  on  the  1 0th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1567,  the  eanguinary  battle  of  St.  Denyi 
against  the  royalist  forces.  The  Huguenots 
were  beaten,  but  Coligni  rallied  them,  and 
marching  towards  the  Meuse,  efifected  a  junc- 
tion with  fresh  bands  of  German  auxiliaries. 
The  war  now  ra^ed  with  redoubled  horror  in 
every  district  of  France.  Alarmed  at  the 
strength  of  the  Huguenot  army,  Catherine 
tried  and  successfully  exerted  her  power  of 
persuasion  and  deceit  over  Cond6,  and  a  sec- 
ond faithless  peace,  called  the  treaty  of  Long- 
jumeau,  was  concluded;  but  when  the  Hu- 
guenot forces  were  disbanded,  and  their 
German  auxiliaries  dismissed,  the  royalists 
renewed  the  war. 

In  1569,  the  indiscreet  spirit  of  Cond6 
brought  the  Protestants  into  action  at  Jarnac, 
under  heavy  disadvantages  against  the  flower 
of  the  Catholic  army.  Cond6  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  a  large  part  of  his  forces  rou^ 
ed  with  heavy  slaughter ;  but  Coligni  was  again 
the  Ajax  of  the  cause,  covered  the  retreat,  and 
reorganized  the  fugitives  for  fresh  exertions. 
But  the  waves  of  calamity  were  not  yet  spent. 
The  hostile  armies  met  again  at  Moncontour, 
and  the  Protestants  sustained  the  most  com- 
plete and  murderous  overthrow,  that  had  been 
dealt  to  them  throughout  the  war.  Coligni's 
brother,  the  gallant  D'Andelot,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  this  disastrous  field ;  many  of  his 
staunchest  friends  had  fallen;  many  aban- 
doned him ;  and  he  found  himself  a  fugitive, 
with  only  a  few  bands  of  mutineers  around 
him,  the  wreck  of  that  gallant  army  that  he 
had  lately  led. 
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But  it  was  ID  this  depth  of  gloom  that  the 
true  heroic  lustre  of  his  soul  was  seen. .  Fear- 
less himself  of  what  man  could  do  unto  him, 
he  calmed  the  panic  of  his  followers,  and  in- 
spired them  with  his  own  energy.  He  who  has 
mnate  strength  to  stand  amid  the  storm,  will 
soon  6nd  others  flock  around,  and  fortify  him 
while  they  seek  support  for  themselves.  When 
it  was  known  that  Coligni's  banner  still  was 
flying,  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Eastern 
Qermany,  who  at  first  had  been  stnnned  by 
the  report  of  Montcontour,  thronged  to  him 
as  to  a  strong  tower  in  the  midst  of  trouble. 
While  the  Royalists  were  exulting  at  the  fan- 
cied annihilation  of  their  foe,  they  suddenly 
learnt  that  Coligni  was  approaching  the  cap- 
ital, at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  that  the 
Huguenots  had  yet  sent  into  the  field.  Again 
the  device  of  a  treacherous  pacification  was 
attempted,  and  again  it  prevailed.  Coligni 
was  warned  of  the  personal  danger  that  ne 
incurred,  by  trusting  the  faith  of  a  Medici 
and  a  Guise ;  bnt  he  replied  that  he  would 
rather  lay  down  his  life,  than  see  France  con- 
tinue the  victim  of  the  woes  of  civil  war. 

The  treaty  of  St.  Ger mains  was  signed  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1570 ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1572,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew attested  with  what  worse  than  Punic 
faith  the  crowned  conspirators  of  the  French 
Court  had  planned  it.  In  the  interval,  the 
most  detestable  and  elaborate  hypocrisy  was 
employed  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  Hugue- 
not chiefs,  and  to  bring  them  defenceless  mto 
the  power  of  their  enemies.  At  last  in  the 
summer  of  1572,  they  were  collected  in  Paris, 
under  the  pretence  of  being  the  honored 
guests  of  the  French  king,  at  the  nuptials 
of  his  sister  with  Henry  of  Navarre.  An 
attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  Coligni  by 
an  assassin,  in  which  the  Admiral  was  severe- 
ly wounded.  The  king  and  his  courtiers  af- 
fected this  utmost  indignation  at  this  crime, 
and  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  suffering 


veteran.  But  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  day 
appointed  for  the  most  un-Christian  carnage 
that  ever  defiled  the  earth,  a  party  of  mur- 
derers, headed  by  the  young  Duke  of  Guise 
himself,  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  house 
where  Coligni  lay,  and  Besme,  one  of  the 
Duke's  domestics,  entered  with  a'  drawn 
sword,  into  the  room  where  the  Admiral  was 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair. 

''  Young  man,"  said  he  undisturbed,  '*  you 
ought  to  respect  my  grey  hairs ;  but  do  as 
you  please,  you  can  only  shorten  my  life  a 
few  days." 

Besme  thrust  him  through  in  many  places, 
and  then  threw  his  body,  still  breathinff>  out 
of  the  window  into  the  court,  where  it  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  minions 
of  the  Louvre,  and  the  slaves  of  the  Vatican 
and  Escurial  flocked  around  in  hideous  glee, 
to  insult  the  lifeless  form  of  him,  before  whom 
they  had  so  long  quailed  and  trembled.  They 
gibbeted  their  own  infamy  in  vainly  seeking 
to  dishonor  the  illustrious  dead.  His  mem- 
ory is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  sfiame  of 
France :  and  the  very  land  of  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew is,  to  some  extent,  hallowed  in  Protest- 
ant eyes,  by  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
Colig'ni,  and  the  scene  of  his  heroic  career. 

I  do  not  pause  to  describe  the  tardy  hom- 
age which  his  countrymen  afterwards  paid  to 
name  and  relics  of  the  fallen  great.  Those 
obsequies  and  panegyrics  may  be  looked  on 
as  some  small  expiation  for  the  national  guilt 
of  France;  but  Coligni  needed  them  not^ — 

'Avdpojv  y^p  l«iri(pav&Jv  orcufa  ^  4*090^,  xcu  oJ 

(fri}Xwv  fjiovov  iv  ttJ  o/xcia  (fi}fM«ivffi    i«'i/pa^, 

elXXa  xai  iv  rij  f&i)  ^potfrpiouffji  aypo^ppg  M'V^pi 

*iraf  kxd(fr(/j  r^j    ^VGJfi>t](  fJiaXXov  ij  rou  ipyw 

*  From  the  epeeoh  of  Pericles  over  the  AtheDiAM 
who  were  killed  in  battle  in  l^e  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War ;  reported  in  the  second  book 
of  Tnucydidest  section  48. 


The  Lyttelton  Letters. — A  Correspon- 
dent writes  to  us  as  follows : — "  Mr.  Robert 
Cole,  known  to  antiquaries  by  his  ^'curious*' 
collections,  and  his  willingness  to  allow  them 
to  be  seen  for  any  literary  or  antiquarian 
purpose,  informs  me  by  letter  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  list  of  Dr.  Combe's  works  in  Combe's 
own  handwriting,  and  that  the  Lyttelton 
Letters  are  included  in  his  list.     Combe  was 


a  great  manufacturer  in  his  time ;  being  the 
author  as  well  of  "  Letters  supposed  to  have 
passed  between  Sterne  and  Eliza"  as  of  "  Let- 
ters of  an  Italian  Nun  to  an  English  Gentle- 
man." There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Lyttelton  Letters  were  the  work  of  Combe, — 
though  Combe's  veracity  has  been  called  in 
question  by  those  who  knew  him." — Atke- 
naum. 
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Amidst  all  that  deluge  of  blue  books  which 
the  Parliamentaiy  press  is  centiDually  pour- 
ins  forth ^  to  the  great  horror  of  Colonel 
Sibthorp  and  bis  friends,  there  has  seldom 
appeared  one  possessing  such  claims  to  public 
notice  as  the  Report  trom  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Newspapers,  with  the  accompany- 
ing evidence,  small  as  the  acceptance  of  these 
documents  has  been  among  the  daily  papers. 
The  committee,  as  will  be  remembered,  was 
appointed  last  April,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  "  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  and  operation  of  the  law  relating  to 
newspaper  stamps,  and  also  into  the  law  apd 
regulations  relative  to  the  transmission  of 
newspaper  and  other  publications  by  '  post'' 
It  consisted  of  the  following  members : — Sir 
William  Molesworth,  Sir  Thomas  Frankland 
Lewis,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  Colonel  Mure, 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr. 
Tuffnell,  Mr.  Ker  Seymer,  Mr.  Rich,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Chiches- 
ter Fortescue,  Mr.  Shalfto  Adair,  and  Mr. 
Sotheron ;  but  as  neither  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  Mr.  Ker  Seymer,  nor  Colonel  Mure, 
appear  to  have  attended  any  of  the  meetings 
of  committee,  their  names  may  as  well  be 
struck  off  the  list.  Those  who  attended 
most  punctually  were — Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
chairman  of  the  committee^  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
Ewart,  and  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley.  The 
principal  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  Joseph 
Timm,  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Reve- 
nue; Mr.  T.  Keogh,  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ;  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  secretary  to  the  Post-master  General ; 
Mr.  R.  Parkhurst,  senior  clerk  in  the  secre- 
tary's office  of  the  Post  Office ;  Mr.  Boken- 
ham,  superintending  president  of  the  Inland 
Post  Office;  Mr.  W.  E.  Hicksoti,  late  editor 
of  the  Westminster  Review ;  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris,  manager  of  the  Times;  Mr.  F.  K. 
Hunt,  editor  of  the  Daily  News  ;  Mr.  John 

*  The  ioterestiDg  facta  of  the  above  article  are 
from  along  discussion  on  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
duty,  which  is  of  too  local  a  character  for  an  entire 
ioeertioD.  The  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Edward 
Banes,  Esq.,  editor  ^tiie  Leeds  Meictty*— En. 


Cassell,  newspaper  publisher  and  proprietor; 
Mr.  Alexander  Russell,  editor  of  the  Swts- 
man ;  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune;  Air.  W.  H.  Smith, 
newspaper  agent,  Londofl ;  Mr.  Abel  Hey- 
wood,  newspaper  agent,  Manchester;  mi. 
Whitty,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ltver- 
pool  Journal;  Mr.  C.  T),  Collett,  secretary 
to  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Abolition  Society ; 
Mr.  T.  Hogg,  secretary  to  the  Lancashure 
and  Cheshire  Union  oi  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions ;  the  Reverend  Thomas  Spencer ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Cole.  Most  of  these  witnesses 
were  examined  at  considerable  length,  and 
as  the  greater  number  of  them  were  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  newspaper  trade^ 
their  evidence  contains  a  large  mass  of  in- 
teresting information  on  the  subject,  from 
which  many  valuable  deductions  may  be 
obtained. 

The  committee  commenced  its  labors  by 
subjecting  the  two  official  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  a  rather 
severe  examination,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
their  opinion  of  what  the  law  for  regulating 
the  publication  of  newspapers  actually  is. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Timm,  solicitor  to  the 
Board,  was  quite  as  explicit  as  any  lawyer 
could  bo  upon  so  complicated  a  question. 
First  of  all,  he  stated  that  any  person  who 
prints  a  paper  liable  to  stamp  duty  as  a  news- 
paper, on  unstamped  paper,  incurs  a  penalty 
of  20/.  for  every  copy  thus  published.  This 
seems  very  plain  at  first  sight,  but  then 
comes  the  puzzling  question  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes liability  to  pay  the  penny  stamp  duty. 
Mr.  Timm  is  utterly  unable  to  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  case.  The  practice  of  the  Board 
has  always  been  to  consider  "  any  paper  con- 
taining public  news,  intelligence,  or  other 
occurrences,  printed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  be  dispersed  and  made  public, 
as  liable  to  stamp  duty."  Now,  although 
we  must  admit  that  this  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive definition  of  what  is  to  be  considered 
a  newspaper,  it  is  very  far  from  being  precise. 
It  tarns  out  also  that  the  Board  has  not  hai* 
quite  80  much  confidenoa  ioi  ^<^  Oai«ii^*ii^ ' 
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apply  it  without  discrimination.  Manj  pub- 
lications containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  news  are  not  deemed  liable  to  the  duty, 
although  published  weekly;  while  humbler 
periodicals  not  containing  news,  and  published 
only  once  a  month,  have  been  put  down  by 
the  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  Board,  which 
thus  usurps  the  odious  un-English  character 
of  a  literary  censorship.  The  Athencntm, 
the  Builder,  the  Leffal  Observer,  the  Architect, 
and  some  forty  or  fifty  other  weekly  papers 
oi  a  mixed  character,  are  all  at  liberty  to 
publish  without  the  stamp  duty ;  while  cheap 
periodicals,  though  only  published  once  in 
lour  weeks,  and  with  much  less  resemblance 
to  newspapers^  h^re  been  given  up,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  threatened  prosecution  by  the 
Stamp  Office  authorities.  It  is  so  far  satis- 
factory, however,  that,  since  the  Committee 
terminated  its  labors,  the  highest  legal  au- 
thority has  given  its  decision  against  that 
overstrained  interpretation  m  the  law  by 
which  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  has 
attempted  to  put  down  cheap  monthly  pub- 
lications. The  case  of  **  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral V,  Bradbury  and  Evans,"  for  the  publi- 
oation  of  the  Household  Narrative,  in  defiance 
.  of  the  Board,  was  pending  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Timm's  examination  before  the  committee, 
and  various  questions  were  put  to  him  regard- 
ing the  strange  delay  which  had  occurred  in 
brmging  it  to  a  decision.  It  appears  that 
the  Board,  although  always  exceedingly 
prompt  to  hang  the  terrors  of  the  stamp 
laws  over  the  head  of  any  poor  delinquent 
who  is  not  likely  to  contest  their  usurped 
authority,  was  somewhat  chary  of  meddling 
with  a  respectable  firm.  It  is  now  nearly 
two  years  since  Mr.  Timm  wrote  his  first 
letter  to  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  warn- 
ing them  against  the  continuance  of  the 
Household  Narrative  without  a  stamp ;  and 
yet  th«  case,  which  ultimately  went  before 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was  allowed  to 
hang  over,  on  one  excuse  after  another,  till 
the  beginning  of  last  December.  The  impor- 
tant decision  was  given*^  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  who»  in  delivering  judgment,  ad- 
mitted that  the  question  was  not  free  from 
doubt,  but  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  was  very 
properly  given  to  the  defendaif;t.  His  opin- 
ion was  summed  up  as  follows — 

^  Looking  at  the  whole  course  of  the  statutes  on 
this  subject,  I  think  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
legislature  that  a  certain  infrequency  of  publica- 
tion gives  to  a  publication  the  character  of  a 
chronicle  or  history,  and  not  that  of  a  newspaper; 
tuad  however  it  may  afford  useful  information,  as 
it  IB  not  likely  to  compete  Successfully  with  the 


dailv  or  weekly  papers,  it  has  not  been  rendered 
liable  to  the  stamp  duty.  An  interval  of  more 
than  twenty-six  days  is  what  I  think  the  legisla* 
tare  has  fixed  as  the  criterion.  If  the  interval  be 
twenty-six  days  or  less,  it  is  a  newspaper,  if  it  is 
more  it  is  a  chronicle  or  history :  and  the  whole 
question  turns  on  the  distinction  between  news 
and  history." 

This  decision  settles  the  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  publishing  unstamped  monthly 
papers,  containing  news  ana  interesting 
events,  and  it  may  also  be  considered  as  in- 
volving  a  condemnation  of  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue,  for  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  they  have  interpreted  the  law  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Cobden  re- 
ferred to  several  monthly  papers  which  had 
been  suppressed  within  that  period  by  a 
threat  of  prosecution. 

*^  I  will  mention  the  case  of  Mr.  Bucknall,  of 
Stroud,  who  published  the  Stroud  Free  Press,  of 
^which  he  sold  1700  copies  monthly,  and  that  paper, 
was  dropped.  There  was  another  paper,  called 
the  Norwich  Reformer's  Gazette,  that  was  pub- 
lished monthly,  under  the  belief  that  as  it  was  at 
so  long  an  interval  it  was  not  a  newspaper.  Yon 
threatened  the  publisher  with  a  prosecution,  and 
he  being  in  a  small  way  of  business  and  in  bum- 
ble circumBtances,  discontinued  the  paper  imme- 
diately. Tliere  were  one  or  two  papers  published 
in  Welsh  which  were  discontinued  in  the  same 
way.  A  mere  letter  from  you  frightened  these 
poor  people  into  submission,  and  tliey  dropped 
their  papers,  saying  that  they  had  acted  under  the 
belief  that  the  newspaper  was  not  a  newspaper  if 

Eublished  monthly.  They  had  purchased  type, 
ad  made  arrangements  for  reporting,  and  adve^ 
Used  their  newspaper,  and  it  was  stopped  be- 
cause it  was  still  a  newspaper  by  your  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  although  published  monthly." 

Mr.  Rich,  who,  as  one  of  the  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insignificant  town,  or  rather 
Fillage,  of  Eichmond,  must  naturally  be  in 
favor  of  things  as  they  are,  expresses  himself 
strongly  against  any  change  in  the  law  re- 
garding newspapers.  In  a  draft  report 
which  he  presented  to  the  committee,  he  re- 
marked that  ''generally  the  demand,  unless 
strongly  checkea,  governs  the  supply.  In 
the  present  healthy  state  of  the  periodical 
press,  and  of  public  opinion  in  respect  to  it, 
there  are  no  signs  of  an  obstructed  demand. 
The  press  seems  full|y  to  supply  the  demand 
which  education  creates ;  and  there  b  much 
plain  good  sense  in  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Greeley,  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  that  the  schools  create  a  demand 
for  newspapers,  rather  than  that  newspapers 
create  a  demand  for  reading."    Now  it  nap- 
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pens  tbat  tbe  evidence  of  Mr.  Horace  Gree- 
ley, so  far  from  bearing  any  sucb  meaning  as 
the  one  which  Mr.  Ricb  has  ffrea,  told' 
strongly  in  favor  of  cbeap  newspapers  as 
tending  to  promote  popular  education.  Mr. 
Greeley,  who  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  most  widely -circulated  Journals  in 
America,  gave  some  interesting  evidence  re- 
garding the  newspaper  press  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  we  learn  that,  besides  the 
Tribune,  with  an  average  circnlation  of 
19,000,  there  are  14  other  daily  papers  pnb- 
Ibbed  in  Kew  York.  He  esUmates  the  entire 
daily  Hggregate  issue  of  those  15  papers  at 
130,000,  two-fifths  of  which  are  sent  into  the 
country,  leaving  78,000  for  the  town  circu- 
lation, or  rather  more  than  one  copy  to  every 
ten  inhabitants  in  New  York.  What  a  dlfibr- 
ence  from  the  state  of  things  in  this  country ! 
From  the  stamp  returns  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee, 
it  appears  that  the  aggregate  Issue  of  the  ten 
daily  newspapers  publialied  in  London,  for  a 
popnlntion  of  more  than  three  times  that  of 
New  York,  is  only  about  66,000,  of  which  it 
is  estimated  that  only  one-tbird  is  retained 
for  the  town  circulation,  giving  rather  less 
than  one  copy  to  every  hundred  inhabitants. 
In  America,  where  the  working  classes  are 
all  well  educated,  nearly  every  mechanic 
takes  a  daily  paper.  In  England  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  cannot  read  ;  and 
d  those  who  can,  it  is  only  a  small  number 
who  can  afford  even  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Mr.  Rich  wbhed  the  Committee  to  agree  to 
his  proposition,  that  the  limited  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  England,  compared  with  the 
United  States,  is  owing  to  the  want  of  edu- 
cation among  the  working  classes  in  this 
country  ;  but  after  hearing  Mr.  Greeley's 
opinion  on  that  subject,  they  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  stullify  themselves  so  com- 
pletely as  to  embody  such  an  untruth  in  their 
report.  The  following  evidence  of  Mr. 
Greeley  regardmg  the  influence  which  cbeap 
newspapers  have  in  promoting  a  taste  for 
reading — the  foundation  Of  all  intellectual 
progre^— will  be  read  with  much  interest  by 
the  friends  of  education : — 

"  Chairman.  YonreirtensivBcfrcnlBtinn  oflhose 
cheap  newspBpeni  is  based,  to  some  extent,  upon 
the  Met  that  joat  whole  population  can  read  7 — 

Mr.  Gratey.     Yes. 

"  Da  not  yon  consider  tbat  newspaper  reading  is 
calculated  lo  keen  up  a  habit  of  reading  T — I 
think  it  is  worth  all  the  schools  in  the  country. 
I  think  it  creates  a  taste  for  reading  in  every 
child's  mind,  and  it  increases  his  interest  in  his 
lesaons.    He  is  attracted  to  stndy  from  the  haUt 
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of  always  seeing  a  newspaper,  and  bearing  it 

"  Soppoaing  tbat  yon  bad  your  schools  as  now, 
but  that  your  newspaper  press  were  reduced 
nilhin  the  limits  of  the  press  in  England,  do  not 
you  tblnk  that  the  hsbit  of  readiui;  acquired  at 
school  would  be  freqaeatly  laid  aside  1 — 1  think 
that  ihe  habit  would  not  be  acquired,  and  tbat 
reading  would  often  falliuto  disuse* 

"3/r.  Rich.  Does  not  the  habit  of  jaading 
create  a  demsnd  for  newspapers,  ratherthan  tha 
supply  of  newspapers  create  a  habit  or  reading  t 
— 1  should  rather  say  that  the  capacity  (list  is  ob- 
tained in  the  schools  creates  a  demaiu  for  newa- 
pspers. 

"  The  greater  number  of  persons  who  read  in 
the  United  States  accounts  for  the  greater  nam* 
ber  of  newspapers  that  are  jinblished,  does  it  not  I 
— There  is  no  clsss  in  the  Free  Elates  who  do  not 
know  how  to  read,  except  the  immigrant  class. 

*'  But  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  can  read  will  be  the  number  of  papers  suj^ 
plied  J— Yes. 

"Chairman.  But  the  means  of  obtsining  cheap 
newspspers  enables  people  to  keep  up  their  reaa> 
ing,  does  It  not  7— Yes. 


Mr.  Eiarrt.     Must    not  the    contents  of  a 

newspaper  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  character 
of  the  population,  and  give  a  more  practical  tnm 
to  their  minds  7—1  should  think  the  differenee 
wonldbcvery  great  between  a  population,firstedi^ 
cated  in  schools  and  then  acquiring  the  habit  of 
reading  jonrnals,  and  an  uneducated  non-reading 
population. 

■■  If  a  man  is  taught  to  read  first,  and  afterwards 
applies  his  miud  to  the  reading  of  newspaper*, 
would  not  his  knowledge  assume  a  much  more 
practical  form  than  if^that  man  read  sn^tbingelse  7 
— Every  man  must  be  practical.  I  tlimk  tnst  th» 
capacity  lo  Invent  or  improve  a  mschine,  for  in- 
Btaace,M  very  greatly  aided  by  newspaper  reading, 
by  the  edacation  afiiirded  by  newspapers.'' 


The  whole  of  tbia  evidence  is  amply  car- 
Tobated  by  that  of  other  witnesses.  Woo,  ia 
describing  the  condition  of  our  rural  popolft- 
lation,  say  they  have  always  found  that  thfr 
most  effectual  thing  to  awaken  a  desire  t» 
learn  to  read,  and  keep  up  the  habit  of  read' 
ing,  is  a  local'  newspaper.  Mr.  Hicksoiir 
late  editor  of  the  Wettmitaltr  BeviaM,  who- 
hae  had  excellent  opportunities  o£  Btodying. 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  whO' 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  sobjeot  <^ 
edacation,  says  he  has  been  frequ^tly  straok 
with  the  affect  of  newspapera  ia  reference  ti» 
the  mere  elementary  art  of  reading.  Boys 
who  have  attended  the  National  and  Briiiah 
Schools,  where  they  were  taught  apparantj^ 
to  read,  are  often  fonnd  aftenrarda  to  hwn 
lost  all  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired'  at 
Bchool,  10  at  luA  evw  to  hs.  Ale  to.  nead. 
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simply  frombayiDg  nothing  within  their  reach 
which  could  create  a  taste  for  reading: — 
**  All  the  knowledge  acquired  at  school  was 
just  to  spell  painfullj  through  a  chapter  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  nothing  had  been 
afterwards  put  into  their  hands  that  had 
sufficient  novelty  to  induce  them  to  keep  up 
the  habit  of  reading,  till  they  had  overcome 
the  mechanical  difficulty,  and  found  a  plea- 
sure in  the  art."  How  very  different  this 
from  the  state  of  things  in  America,  where, 
as  Mr.  Greeley  remarks,  **  the  child  is  at- 
tracted to  study  from  the  habit  of  always 
seeing  a  newspaper,  and  hearing  it  read." 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  the 
Times  first  claimed  for  itseli  the  ambitious 
title  of  the  "leading  journal  of  Europe," 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  violent,  short- 
lived protest,  now  and  then,  against  its  right 
to  any  such  distinction,  the  public  has  long 
ago  acquiesced  in  its  ambitious  claim.     Of 
late  years  the  overwhelming  superiority  it 
has  gained  in  circulation  over  all  the  other 
daily  papers,  partly  by  its  advertisements, 
and,  not  less  probably,  by  its  liberal  expendi- 
ture on  literary  talent  and  news,  has  led  to 
the  belief  that  its  high  position  among  news- 
papers is  a  thing  of  much  older  date  than  it 
really  is.     As  a  first-class  newspaper,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  under  Mr.  Perry,  who 
held  the  office  of  editor  for  forty  years  of 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  history,  and 
under  Mr.  John  Black,  who  succeeded  him, 
bore  a  far  higher  character  for  genius  and 
talent  than  the  Times  has  ever  done.     But 
Mr.  Black,  although  his  masterly  articles  on 
politics  and  social  life  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  newspaper  literature,  was  unfor- 
tunately not  the  proprietor  and  manager  of 
the  paper,  as  his  predecessor  had  been.    Mr. 
Perry  was  a  man  whose  sound    political 
principles,  not  less  than  his  tact  and  talents, 
combined  to  give  the  Morning  Chronicle  that 
high  character,  as  the  organ  of  the  liberal 
party,  which  it  preserved  for  so  many  years, 
even  after  his  death.    But  the  proprietors 
who  succeeded  him  cared  for  nothing  but 
their  dividends,  or  the  personal  influence 
which  the  command  of  so  powerful  an  organ 
of  public  opinion  might  give  them  with  the 
minbtry  of  the  day.    Hence  the  success  of 
Mr.  Walter,  chief  proprietor  and  manager  of 
the  Times,  the  great  object  of  whose  long 
life  had  been  to  place  that  journal  at  the 
head  of  the  metropolitan  press,  a  task  which 
he  would  never  have  accomplished  had  Mr. 
Perry  been  succeeded  in  the  proprietorship 
and  management  of  the  Chronicle  by  a  man 
of  such  rare  editorial  talent,  unflagging  in- 


dustry, and  political  honesty  as  he  himself 
possessed.    When  he  died,  the  copyright  of 
the  Chronicle  was  sold  for  £30,000,  but  the 
purchaser  was  not  one  who  knew  how  to 
make  a  newspaper  successful.    For  several 
years  it  languished  in  circulation,  having 
fallen  at  one  time  to  little  more  than  2,000. 
Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.   John  Easthope,    a 
stock-broker,  for  £17,000  ;  and  a  large  sum 
was  expended  for  several  years,  with  con- 
siderable success,  in  the  attempt  to  raise  it  to 
its  former  position.    But  the  old  spirit  had 
vanished  from  its  columns.      The    Whigs 
were  in  office,  and  the  Chronicle  stuck  to  its 
old   friends   with   much  more  fidelity  than 
they   deserved,   or  than  its  readers  could 
tolerate.     It  is  true  that  Mr.  Black  still  con- 
tinued editor,   but  of  what  avail  was  his 
political  consistency  so  long  as  a  power  be- 
hind  the  editorial  chair,   greater  than  the 
editor  himself,  was  able  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  general  poHtics  of  the  paper  ?     Had  it 
been  at  that  time  under  the  management  of 
a  wise  and  liberal  proprietary,  of  men  to 
whom  the  control  of  a  great  political  organ 
would  have  seemed  a  much  greater  thing 
than  a  paltry  baronetcy,  or  a  third-rate  go- 
vernment appointment,  the  Morning  Ckroni' 
cle  might  now  have  been  a  much  more  in- 
fluential  newspaper  than    the    Times,   and 
little   if  at  all   inferior  even  in  circulation. 
During  the  first  two  years  after  the  reduc- 
tion  of  the   newspaper    stamp    duty,  the 
Chronicle  rapidly  gained  on  its  great  rival, 
as  will  be  seen  at  once  by  the  following  re- 
turn of  the  number  of  stamps  consumed  by 
each : — 


Time$, 

Mning  Chronicle. 

1837,     . 

.     3,065,000     . 

.     .     1,940,000 

1838,     . 

.     3,065,000     . 

.     .     2,750,000 

While  the  Times  was  standing  still,  in  spite 
of  the  reduction  in  price,  the  Chronicle  had 
actually  increased  810,000.  Then  was  the 
time  to  have  adopted  a  bold  and  liberal 
course  in  the  politics  and  management  of  the 
great  Whig  organ.  But  that  would  not 
have  suited  the  personal  views  of  Mr.  (now 
Sir  John)  Easthope.  The  golden  opportu- 
nity was  lost,  and  the  two  following  years 
placed  such  a  distance  between  the  circula- 
tion of  the  two  papers,  as  to  leave  all  chance 
of  successful  competition  out  of  the  question. 
The  agitation  against  the  new  poor-law,  min- 
gled with  chartism,  rose  to  its  full  height  in 
1839,  and  bore  along  with  it  the  great  de- 
nouncer of  the  "&iality''  Whig  ministry 
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and  the  "  Three  Tyrants  of  Somerset  House." 
The  oirculalion  of  the  Timu  rose  from  3,- 
065,000  to  4,300,000  in  that  troublous  year, 
while  that  of  the  CkronkU  fell  to  2,028,000. 
Instead  of  the  distance  betneen  them  being 
separated  hj  the  trifling  difference  of  31fi,- 
000  stamps  a  year,  it  had  leaped  suddenly 
up  to  the  formidable  height  of  2,2'72,000. 
8mce  that  period  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
drculation  and  advertisements  of  the  Ttma 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
kiatorv  of  the  aewapaper  press.  The  author 
of  "  The  Fourth  Estate  "  says  it  was  durmg 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Barnes  that  the  Time$ 
acquired  its  great  circulation.    This  is  not 


quite  correct ;  the  most  remarkable  increaM 
having  taken  place  since  his  death,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1841.  With  the  ezcepUon  of 
1S43,  which  shows  a  slight  decline,  while 
the  Pt3it  appears  to  have  gained  a  great,  but 
short  lived  increase,  the  progress  of  the 
Timta  during  the  last  eight  years  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  a  year.  In 
order  to  show  at  one  glance  the  fluctuations 
in  the  circulation  of  the  momins  papers  sbc« 
the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty,  we  bav« 
compiled  the  following  table  from  the  returns 
given  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee : — 


r«r. 

Tima. 

Morning 
ChronieU. 

•ss 

Morning 

Mamme    1       Dailg 

1837,    .... 

3.0^5,000 

1.940,000 

1,928,000 

1,380,000 

735,000  ; 

1838,    .... 

3;o65,090 

2,750,000 

1,925,000 

1,665,000 

875,000 

1839,    .... 

4,300,000 

2,029,000 

1,820,000 

1,535,000 

1,000,000 

1840,    .... 

5,060,000 

2,075,000 

1,956,000 

1,550,000 

1,125,000 

1841,    .... 

5,650,000 

2,079,000 

1,630.000 

1,470,000 

1,165,000 

18*2,    .... 

6,305,000 

1,918,000 

1,559,000 

1,445,000 

1,195,000 

1843,    .... 

6,250,000 

1,784,000 

1,516,000 

1,534,000 

1,900,000 

1844 

0,900,000 

1,023,000 

1,608,000 

1,415,000 

1,002,000 

1845,    .... 

8,100,000 

1,554,000 

2,018,025 

1,440,000 

1,200,000 

1846,    .... 

8,050,000 

1,356,000 

1,752,500 

1,480,000 

1,450,000 

3,520,000 

1847,    .... 

9,205,230 

1,233,000 

1,510,000 

1,500,000 

990,000 

3,477,000 

1848,    .... 

11,026,500 

1,150,000 

1,335,000 

1,538,000 

964,000 

3,530,000 

1849,    .... 

11,300,000 

937,500 

1,147,000 

1,528,000 

005,000 

1,375,000 

1850 

11900,000 

912,647 

1,139,000 

1,549,000 

828,000 

1,152,000 

The  most  Elartlmg  fact  which  this  inter- 
esting table  presents,  is  the  overwhelming 
superiority  which  the  Timet  has  gained  over 
all  the  other  morning  papers.  In  1837  the 
aggregate  number  of  stamps  taken  by  the 
five  morning  papers  then  existing  was  9,060- 
000,  of  which  rather  more  than  one-third 
was  taken  by  the  Timet.  In  1860  the  ag- 
gregate circulation  of  the  morning  press  h^ 
nearly  doubled,  having  risen  to  17,840,000 ; 
but  the  whole  of  that  increase  and  more  has 
been  monopolixed  by  the  Timet.  It  has  in- 
creased nearly  9,000,000  during  these  fifteen 
years,  while  the  other  papers  have  fallen  off 
about  400,000.  How  much  higher  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Times  would  continue  to  rise 
if  the  proprietors  could  print  them  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  is  more  than 
any  one  can  pretend  to  say.  With  their 
present  mac  hmery  they  are  able  to  produce 
only  10,000  an  hour,  so  that  when  the  de- 
mand goes  much  beyond  40,000  they  cannot 
supply  the  additional  number  required,  at  so 
early  an  hour  as  would  suit  the  news.agents 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  practically,  the  cir- 
culation is  kept  from  extending  greatly  be- 


yond its  present  limits,  by  the  mechanical 
difGculty  attending  the  production  of  so  large 
an  impression  nithin  a  few  hours.  If  ^e 
proprietor?  of  the  Timet  could  obtain  a  print- 
mg  machine  which  would  throw  off  20,000 
copies  an  hour,  they  wonld  probably  double 
their  present  circulation  wilnin  a  few  yeart. 
Many  people  fancy  that  the  mun  check  to 
the  circulation  of  "  The  Leading  Journal "  is 
owing  to  another  cause,  and  as  that  impres- 
sion was  much  strengthened  by  what  took 
place  before  the  select  committee,  we  shall 
lake  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  where  the 
mistake  ties. 

The  extension  of  the  railway  system,  the 
improved  means  of  transmitting  foreign  in- 
telligence, and  various  other  subsidiair  causes, 
have  bad  a  damaging  eS'ect  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  the  evening  papers,  most  of  them 
having  declined  consideraoly  since  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty.  In  IBSl, 
the  first  year  after  the  redaction,  Uie  eve- 
ning press  consisted  of  the  following  jouni> 
als  : — the  Courier,  quasi- Tory,  and  unprinci- 
pled, with  an  average  circulation  of  1400; 
the  Qlobe,  Polmerstonian,  and  rather  unpopa- 
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lar,  on  account  of  its  dry  political  economy 
of  the  Colonel  Torrens  school,  nearly  3000 
daily ;  the  Standard,  ultra-Tory,  but  never- 
theless much  higher  on  the  list,  having 
reached  an  average  of  4300 ;  the  Sun,  Whig- 
Radical,  pluming  itself  on  its  late  editions, 
with  full  but  inaccurate  reports  of  parliamen- 
tary and  other  intelligence,  little  more  than 
2000 ;  and  last  of  all,  the  Radical  True  Sun, 
which  in  spite  of  the  host  of  clever  writers 
engaged  on  it,  had  a  circulation  of  only  1250 
in  1837,  the  last  year  of  its  existence.  The 
Courier,  after  many  a  desperate  struggle  to 
keep  alive,  expired  in  1842,  a  warning  to  all 
nnprincipled  journals  of  what  their  fate  must 
ultimately  be.  Under  Daniel  Stuart,  who 
C(Xntrived  to  make  it  the  ministerial  organ 
during  the  war,  it  ranked  among  the  first 
newspapers  in  point  of  circulation;  higher, 
indeed,  at  one  time,  than  even  the  Hines  of 
that  day.  In  1814,  it  was  said  to  be  worth 
12,000^.  per  annum,  but  it  declined  very 
much  soon  after  the  war.  Hazlitt  described 
it  in  1823  as  "a  paper  of  shifts  and  expe- 
dients, of  bare  assertions  and  thoughtless 
impudence,  which  denies  facts  on  the  word 
of  a  minister,  and  dogmatizes  by  authority." 
No  one  could  regret  the  death  of  such  a 
disreputable  organ.  At  present  there  are 
only  four  evening  newspapers  published  in 
London,  whose  daily  circulation  is  as  fol- 
lows— Sun,  2666;  Express,  2493;  Olohe, 
1869;  and  Standard,  1571.  The  aggregate 
circulation  of  the  evening  press,  instead  of 
advancing  with  the  population  and  intelli- 
gence since  1837,  has  actually  fallen  from 
12,000  to  8599,  or  little  more  than  one-half 
of  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  whole 
of  the  evening  newspapers  put  together  do 
not  circulate  as  many  copies  daily  as  are 
contained  in  a  single  impression  of  the  Man- 
cheater  Guardian  or  the  Leeds  Mercury.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  were  the  same  pains 
bestowed  on  the  editing  and  sub-editing  on 
the  London  evening  papers  as  there  is  on  the 
provincial  journals  we  have  named.  Were 
the  stamp  duty  abolished,  we  should  proba- 
bly witness  a  very  great  improvement  in  the 
evening  press,  as  it  would  then  be  worth 
while  to  publish  a  paper  not  much  less  than 
the  Qlohe  or  Standard,  containing  a  clever 
abridgment  of  all  the  news  of  the  day,  at 
twopence  each,  which,  with  a  halfpenny  for 
postage,  would  still  leave  it  50  per  cent,  below 
the  present  exorbitant  price  of  the  evening 
papers ;  a  sufficient  cause  of  itself  for  their 
very  limited  circulation. 

Among  all  the  disagreeable  and  thankless 
duties  which  the  editor  of  a  widely-circulated 


provincial  newspaper  must  undertake,  there 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  distractbg 
toil  and  trouble  which  arises  from  the  modem 
innovation  of  attempting  to  give  what  is  very 
erroneously  styled  "  a  judicious  summary  of 
all  the  interesting  intelligence  in  each  dis- 
trict." The  Colonial  Secretary,  snugly  seated 
at  his  desk  in  Downing^street,  where  he  must 
manage  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  affairs 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  various  British  settle- 
ments, in  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe,  has 
a  hard  enough  task,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not 
half  so  harassing  as  that  of  an  editor  who 
tries  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  thirst  for  news 
of  half  a  hundred  constituencies,  within  the 
limited  space  of  a  single  newspaper.  In 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  the  task  is  compara- 
tively easy,  because  the  surrounding  country 
is  not  so  thickly  studded  with  towns  and 
villages,  all  swarming  with  an  active,  intelli- 
gent population,  and  all  alike  requiring  a  full 
and  accurate  register  of  whatever  events  may 
be  deemed  interesting  in  each  locality.  It  is 
in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire that  the  evil  of  which  we  speak  is  felt 
most  severely.  Take  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  or  the  Manchester 
Examiner,  for  example :  all  first  class  papers, 
of  the  largest  size  allowed  by  law,  and  all 
giving  four-page  supplements  once  a  week. 
In  spite  of  their  immense  size,  there  is  not 
one  of  those  journals  which  can  give  a  faith- 
ful weekly  record  of  all  that  is  worthy  of 
note  in  the  forty  or  fifty  towns  and  villages 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  through 
which  those  papers  circulate.  An  attempt, 
indeed,  is  made  to  give  as  many  "Town 
Council  Meetings,"  •*  Board  of  Guardian 
Proceedings,"  *'  Temperance  Demonstrations, 
and  **  Meetings  of  Rate-payers," — with  a  due 
mixture  of  change-ringings,  friendly  anniver- 
saries, elections  of  churchwardens,  elections 
of  town  councillors,  elections  of  guardians, 
offences,  accidents,  and  crimes, — as  can  be 
crammed,  by  rapid  abridgment,  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  columns.  But  after  all  has 
been  done*  in  this  way  that  the  most  skillful 
and  industrial  editor,  aided  by  the  most  inde- 
fatigable sub-editor,  can  accomplish,  or  that 
any  reasonable  newspaper  reaaer  in  any  of 
the  smaller  towns  could  possibly  require, 
there  still  remains  a  great  number  of  equally 
important  events,  which  are  necessarily  left 
unnoticed  altogether  by  the  mammoth  jour- 
nal, for  sheer  want  of  space,  or  given  in  a 
form  so  much  abridged  as  to  render  them  of 
little  or  no  value.  The  people  of  Oldham 
are  perhaps  waiting  with  intense  anxiety  for 
a  long  and  amusing  account  of  the  "  Extraor- 
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dinary  Scene"  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board  of  poor-law  guardians;  or  those  of 
Ash  ton  are  looking  forward  with  equal  interest 
to  Saturday's  paper,  for  a  report  of  the  ani- 
mated debate  in  the  town  council  on  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  two  policemen  for  that  bo- 
rough. With  the  exception  of  the  Illustrated 
London  i^etr«,which  owes  its  enormous  weekly 
■ale  of  66,673  copies  chiefly  to  the  profusion  of 
wood  engravings  with  which  it  is  embellished, 
the  most  widely  circulated  weekly  papers 
are  all  low  priced.  The  JNewa  of  the  World, 
56,274;  Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  49,211;  and 
the  Weekly  Times,  39,186  are  all  threepenny 
papers,  while  the  older  and  far  more  cele- 
brated, but  hiffh-priced  Weekly  Dispatch, 
though  well  adapted  to  the  popular  taste, 
has  fallen  from  62,000  to  37,500 ;  and  BeWs 
Life  in  London,  another  sixpenny  paper,  in 
spite  of  its  universal  popularity  in  bar-par- 
lors and  tap- rooms  as  *'  the  highest  sporting 
authority  in  the  world,"  has  fallen  from 
80,000  to  24,721  since  1845.  Amon^  papers 
of  a  higher  class,  we  find  that  even  tne  Spec- 
iator  and  Examiner,  after  hanng  long  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  weekly  press,  have  been 
gradually  losing  ground  during  the  last  few 
years,  under  the  combined  influence  of  dear- 
ness  and  increased  competition.  At  present 
the  weekly  circulation  of  the  Spectator  is 
only  2932,  not  one  third  of  what  several  pro- 
vincial journals  can  boast.  The  number  of 
stamps  issued  to  the  Examiner  last  year 
gives  a  weekly  average  of  4389,  a  very  great 
decline  from  what  it  was  six  or  eight  years 
ago;  while  the  Leader — which  in  point  of 
boldness,  talent,  and  heterodoxy,  appears  to 
occupy  pretty  much  the  same  advanced 
position  among  its  contemporaries  as  the  Ex- 
aminer did  some  forty  years  ago,  under 
Leigh  Hunt — stands  midway  between  the 
two  respectable  journals  we  have  named, 
having  already  attained  a  circulation  of  3152.^ 
One  very  striking  fact,  ascertained  from 
an  examination  of  the  stamp  returns  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  is  the  very  limited  circula- 
tion of  Conservative  newspapers  compared 
with  that  of  papers  which  advocate  commer- 
cial and  political  reform.    Out  of  London 


there  is  only  one  Tory  journal  circulating 
more  than  4000  copies  weekly,  and  only  two 
besides  it  which  can  boast  of  a  circulation 
above  3000.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
no  less  than  eighteen  Liberal  newspapers 
circulating  upwards  of  3000  copies  each,  and 
of  these  there  are  nine  with  a  circulation 
above  5000  each,  six  with  a  circulation  above 
6000,  three  above  8000,  two  above  9000, 
and  one  circulating  upwards  of  1 1,000  copies 
weekly.  If  this  comparison  of  the  respective 
circulation  of  first-class  Liberal  and  Conser- 
vative newspapers  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  comparative  political  intelli- 
gence and  activity  of  the  two  great  parties, 
the  facts  we  have  stated  are  well  worth  the 
seQ^us  attention  of  statesmen.  From  that 
comparison,  it  will  be  been  that  the  propor- 
tion of  Liberal  to  Conservative  papers  of  the 
class  mentioned  is  as  six  to  one,  while  the 
difference  becomes  still  more  striking  if  we 
take  into  account  the  small  aggregate  con- 
sumption of  stamps  among  the  Protectionists, 
compared  with  the  large  number  required  by 
the  friends  of  progress.  It  appears,  for 
example,  that  the  number  of  stamps  taken  in 
1850  by  two  free- trade  journals  in  Lanca- 
shire— the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the 
Manchester  Examiner — was  equal  to  the 
whole  of  the  stamps  consumed  by  the  entire 
Conservative  press  of  the  following  fifteen 
counties — Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge, 
Cornwall,  Cheshire,  Devon,  Dorset,  Essex, 
Herts,  Kent,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Wilts,  and 
Warwick.  Not  less  significant  is  the  fact, 
that,  while  nearly  all  the  thirty-three  Pro- 
tectionist papers  in  those  fifteen  counties 
have  either  remained  stationary  or  decreased 
in  circulation,  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
agitation  for  and  against  free- trade,  the  num- 
ber of  stamps  taken  by  the  free-trade  news- 
papers of  Manchester  and  other  large  towns 
has  nearly  doubled  within  that  period.  This 
broad  fact,  while  it  shows  how  strongly  the 
current  of  public  opinion  is  flowing  in  one  di- 
rection, and  how  worthless  the  boast  of  a  reac- 
tion against  free  trade,may  well  encourage  min- 
isters to  proceed  boldly  with  their  proposed 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform. 
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FETE  DAYS  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALEXANDER  DIJMAa    BY  JANE  STRICKLAND. 


New  Year's-dat  and  the  Benediction  of 
tbe  Waters  provide  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Petersburg  with  two  great  national  festivals, 
in  which  all  classes  share  in  the  pleasures 
and  devotion  of  the  sovereign.  The  first  is 
an  imperial  {6te,  the  second  an  imposing  re- 
ligious ceremony. 

On  New  Year's-day,  in  virtue  of  an  old  and 
touching  custom  by  which  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Russia  are  designated  by  their 
poorest  subjects  Father  and  Mother,  these 
potentates  at  the  commencement  of  the  jear 
receive  their  children  as  their  own  invited 
^ests.  Their  family  being  too  vast  to  invite 
by  name,  they  adopt  the  simple  but  effacious 
plan  of  scattering  about  the  streets  of  their 
capital  twenty-five  thousand  cards  of  invita- 
tion indicative  that  they  will  be  at  home  to 
such  a  number  of  their  children.  These 
cards  bear  no  address,  but  they  give  admis- 
sion to  the  bearers  to  the  splendid  saloons  of 
the  Winter  Palace  without  the  slightest  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  wealth. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
according  to  custom,  kept  the  first  day  of 
the  year  1825,  the  last  he  was  ever  destined 
to  see.  The  rumor  of  the  conspiracy  that 
embittered  the  closing  months  of  his  life  and 
reign,  though  it  had  reached  his  ears  and 
troubled  his  repose,  did  not  appear  to  him 
any  reason  for  depriving  his  subjects  of  their 
annual  visit  to  their  sovereign.  From  these 
unknown  guests  the  Russian  Autocrat  felt 
assured  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  With  them 
he  was  not  only  popular  but  adored.  He 
therefore  directed  the  Master  of  the  Police 
to  order  no  alteration  in  the  usual  costume 
of  the  male  part  of  the  company,  whom  he 
was  to  admit  in  masks  according  to  custom 
on  these  occasions.  In  the  darkest  annals  of 
barbarism,  despotic  sovereigns  dreaded  and 
often  found  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  in  the 
hands  of  some  member  of  their  own  family. 
Civilization,  however  limited,  changes  the 
ob;ects  of  suspicion  to  the  aristocracy,  who 


are  always,  under  these  unfortunate  consti- 
tutions, of  the  military  profession.  Now  the 
want  of  the  counterpoise  of  the  middle  classes 
creates  this  secret  but  perpetual  warfare  be- 
tween the  absolute  monarch  and  nobility — 
the  nobility  who  in  free  countries  are  the 
natural  bulwark  of  the  throne.  In  Russia 
the  Autocrat  b  never  afraid  of  the  multitude, 
with  whom  he  holds  a  two-fold  claim  to  their 
veneration,  as  supreme  pontifiT,  or  head  of 
the  Ohurch,  and  Czar. 

The  cards  of  invitation,  being  transferable, 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  purchasable ;  and 
among  his  masked  guests  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  shake  hands  with  Alexander,  some 
cowardly  assassin  might  take  that  opportu- 
nity to  murder  the  sovereign ;  yet  he,  with  a 
firm  but  touching  reliance  on  God,  ordered 
at  seven  o'clock  on  the  New  Year's  evening, 
the  gates  of  the  Winter  Palace  to  be  thrown 
open  as  usual,  to  his  motley  company. 

No  extra  precautions  were  taken  by  tbe 
police  ;  the  sentinels  were  on  duty,  according 
to  custom,  at  the  palace  gates,  but  the  Em- 
peror was  without  any  guards  in  the  interior 
of  the  imperial  residence,  vast  as  theTuileries. 
In  the  absence  of  all  precaution  or  even 
regulations  for  the  behavior  of  an  undis- 
ciplined crowd,  it  was  surprising  what  natu- 
ral politeness  effected.  Veneration  for  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  was  alone  sufficient 
to  produce  good  breeding ;  there  was  no 
pushing,  nor  striving,  nor  clamor,  and  the 
entrance  was  made  with  as  little  noise  as  if 
gratitude  for  the  favor  accorded  to  the  guests 
had  induced  each  to  give  a  precautionary  ad- 
monition to  his  neighbor. 

While  the  thronging  thousands  wem  gain- 
ing admission  to  his  palace,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  seated  by  the  Empress  in  the 
Hall  of  St.  George  in  the  midst  of  the  im- 
perial family,  when  the  door  was  opened  to 
the  sound  of  music,  for  the  saloons  were  filled 
with  his  visitors,  and  a  grand  coup  d*anl  of 
grandees,  peasants,  princesses,  and  grisettes 
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was  discerned.    At  this  moment  the  Em- 

Eiror  advanced  and  gave  his  hand  to  the 
nglish,  French,  Spanish,  and  Austrian 
ambassadors,  the  representatives  of  their 
several  sovereigns.  He  then  moved  alone  to 
the  door,  that  the  guests  might  behold  in 
their  sovereign  and  host  the  father  of  his 
people.  It  was  a  moment  anarchy  was  said 
to  have  dedicated  to  his  assasination,  and  that 
parricidal  and  regicidal  act  could  have  been 
easily  effected  at  such  a  juncture  had  it  really 
been  in  contemplation.  Alexander  was  no 
longer  in  appearance  a  melancholy  and  suffer- 
ing invalid,  he  looked  happy  and  smiling ;  and 
if  his  smile  was  counterfeited,  he  wore  the  mask 
ably  and  well.  The  instant  the  Autocrat 
appeared,  the  motley  group  made  a  forward 
movement,  and  then  a  pecipitate  retreat. 
The  danger  vanished  with  them.  The 
Emperor  regarded  the  retiring  waves  of  this 
human  sea  with  imperturbable  serenity,  a  re- 
markable feature  in  his  character,  a  moral  re- 
action, which  a  courageous  mind  can  alone  be- 
stow, and  which  he  had  shown  on  several  trying 
occasions.  One  of  these  was  at  a  ball  given 
by  M.  Caulincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  the 
French  Ambassador ;  the  other  was  at  a  fdte 
at  Zakret,  near  Wilna. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height,  when  the  am- 
bassador was  informed  Xhat  the  house 
was  on  fire ;  fearful  that  the  news  of 
the  conflagration  might  occasion  more  ill-con- 
sequences than  the  fire  itself,  he  posted  an 
aide-de-camp  at  every  door,  and  ordered  his 
people  to  keep  the  misfortune  a  profound 
secret,  after  which  he  communicated  the 
accident  in  a  low  voice  to  the  Emperor,  and 
assured  him  that  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  till  he  and  the  imperial  family 
were  in  perfect  safety  ; — he  was  going  to  see 
the  fire  extinguished,  and  he  hoped  the  ef- 
forts made  to  get  it  under  would  be  success- 
ful; adding,  that  even  if  a  report  should 
circulate  in  the  saloons  as  to  this  startling 
fact,  no  one  would  credit  it  while  they  saw 
the  Emperor  and  his  family  still  there. 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will  remain,"  coolly 
remarked  the  Emperor ;  and  when  Caulin- 
court returned  some  time  after  to  announce 
the  extinction  of  the  fire,  he  found  the 
Russian  Autocrat  dancing  a  polonabe. 

The  guests  of  the  ambassador  heard  on 
the  morrow  that  their  festivities  had  been 
kept  over  the  mouth  of  a  volcano. 

At  the  f^te  held  at  Zakret  not  only  the 
life  but  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  at 
stake.  In  the  middle  of  the  dance  be  was 
apprised  that  the  advanced  ffuard  of  a  guest 
he  had  forgotten  to  invite  had  passed  the 


Niemen.  This  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
his  old  host  at  Erfurth,  who  might  moment- 
arily be  expected  to  enter  the  hall,  followed 
by  six  hundred  thousand  dancers.  Alex- 
ander gave  his  orders  with  great  coolness, 
chatting  while  he  issued  them  with  his  aid- 
de-camps.  He  walked  about,  praised  the 
manner  in  which  the  saloons  were  lighted, 
which  he  declared  was  only  second  to  the 
beautiful  moonlight,  suppea,  and  remained 
till  dawn.  His  gay  manner  and  the  serenity 
of  his  countenance  prevented  the  guests 
from  even  suspecting  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication he  had  received,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  French  into  the  city  was  the  first  in- 
timation the  mhabitants  had  received  of  their 
approach. 

He  was  in  imminent  peril  in  this  Polish 
city,  from  which  his  great  self-command  de- 
livered him.  His  retreat  at  early  morning 
was  made  before  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
he  had  hitherto  found  invincible.  Very 
different  might  have  been  the  result  of  Na- 
poleon's campaign  in  Russia,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Wilna  had  known  during  the  fete 
of  Zakret  of  his  vicinity. 

These  incidents  naturallv  occurred  to  the 
guests  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  during 
this  New  Year's-day  festival,  when  they  be- 
held him  approach  alone  to  show  himself  to 
the  multitude,  amongst  whom  he  had  reason 
to  believe  many  conspirators,  or  even  assas- 
sins lurked.  If  such  indeed  were  there,  the 
calm  serenity  of  his  countenance  disarmed 
them,  and  none  dared  raise  an  arm  against 
the  life  he  fearlessly  trusted,  if  not  to  their 
loyalty  at  least  to  their  honor. 

Indeed  the  suffering  and  melancholy  Em- 
peror, the  last  time  he  received  his  people, 
seemed  to  have  shaken  off  his  lassitude  and 
depression,  and  appeared  full  of  life  and  en- 
ergy, traversing  with  rapidity  the  immense 
saloons  of  the  Winter  Palace.  He  led  off 
the  sort  of  galoppe  peculiar  to  the  Russian 
Oourt,  which,  however,  terminated  about 
nine  o'clock. 

At  ten,  the  illuminations  of  the  Hermitage 
being  finished,  those  persons  who  had  cards 
for  the  spectacle  went  there.  Twelve  ne- 
groes, superbly  arrayed  in  rich  oriental  cos- 
tumes, kept  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  to  ad- 
mit or  restrain  the  crowd,  and  examine  the 
authenticity  of  the  vouchers  of  the  guests. 
Here  the  admission  was  not  promiscuous,  a 
certain  number  alone  being  allowed  to  he 
present  at  the  banquet. 

Upon  entering  the  theatre,  the  spectators 
found  themselves  in  a  land  of  enchantment*- 
a  vast  hall  encurcled  with  tubes  of  crystal^ 
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bent  in  every  possible  way,  meeting  at  top 
in  order  to  form  tbe  ceiling,  united  by  silver 
threads  of  imperceptible  fineness,  behind 
which  hung  10,000  colored  lamps,  whose 
light,  reflected  and  refracted  by  these  tran- 
sparent columns,  illuminated  the  gardens, 
groves,  flowers,  cascades,  and  fountains,  like 
an  enchanted  landscape,  which  seen  across 
this  veil  of  light  resembled  the  poetical 
phantasm  of  a  dream.  These  splendid  illu- 
minations cost  twelve  thousand  roubles,  and 
lasted  two  months. 

At  eleven  a  flourish  of  musical  instruments 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  who 
entered  with  tbe  Empress  and  the  imperial 
family,  the  ambassadors,  the  ambassadresses, 
the  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  ladies 
in  waiting,  who  all  took  their  places  at  the 
middle  supper-table ;  two  other  tables  were 
filled  by  six  hundred  guests,  mostly  composed 
of  the  first-class  nobility.  The  Emperor 
alone  remained  standing,  moving  about  the 
tables,  conversing  by  turns  with  his  nume- 
rous guests. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificent 
efliect  produced  by  the  banquet,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  court ;  the  sovereign  and  his 
officers  and  nobility  covered  with  gold  and 
embroidery,  the  Empress  and  her  ladies 
glittering  with  diamonds  and  splendid  vel- 
vets, tissues  and  satins.  No  other  f6te  in 
Europe  could  produce  such  a  grand  coup 
d'ceil  ns  the  New  Year's  fdte  at  the  Hermit- 
age. At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  the 
Court  returned  to  the  Saloon  of  St.  George, 
where  the  music  struck  up  a  polonaise,  which 
was  led  ofl"  by  the  Emperor.  This  dance 
was  his  farewell  to  his  guests,  for  as  soon  as 
it  was  finished  he  withdrew.  The  departure 
of  their  sovereign  gave  pleasure  to  those 
loyal  subjects  who  trembled  for  his  personal 
safety ;  but  the  courageous  and  ever  paternal 
confidence  reposed  in  his  subjects  by  Alex- 
ander, turned  away  from  him  every  murder- 
ous weapon.  No  one  could  resolve  to  as- 
sassinate a  kind  father  in  the  midst  of  his 
children,  for  as  such  the  Emperor  had  re- 
ceived his  numerous  guests. 

The  second  annual  f^te  was  of  a  religious 
character.  "  The  Benediction  of  the  Waters," 
to  which  the  recent  disastrous  calamity  of 
the  most  terrible  inundation  on  record  in 
Russia,  the  preceding  year,  had  given  deeper 
solemnity.  The  preparations  were  made 
with  an  activity  tempered  by  care,  which 
denoted  the  national  character  to  be  essen- 
tially religious.  Upon  the  Neva  a  great 
pavilion  was  erected  of  a  circular  form, 
pierced  with  eight  openings,  decorated  by 


four  paintings,  crowned  with  a  cross ;  to  thb 
pavilion  access  was  given  by  a  jetty  forming 
the  hermitage.  The  temporary  edifice,  on 
the  morning  of  the  ceremony,  was  to  have  its 
pavement  of  ice  cut  through  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  Patriarch  to  reach  the  water.  The 
cold  was  already  twenty  degrees  below  zero, 
when  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole 
population  of  St.  Petersburg  assembled  them- 
selves on  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Neva,  then 
a  solid  mass  of  crystal.  At  half- past  eleven 
the  Empress  and  Grand- Duchesses  took 
their  places  in  the  glass  balcony  of  the  Her- 
mitage, and  their  appearance  announced  to 
the  crowd  that  the  Te  Deum  was  concluded. 
The  whole  corps  of  the  Imperial  Guards, 
amounting  to  forty  thousand  men,  marched 
to  the  sound  of  martial  music  and  formed 
in  line  of  battle  on  the  river,  from  the  hotel 
of  the  French  embassy  to  the  fortress.  The 
palace  gates  opened  as  soon  as  this  military 
evolution  was  efiected,  and  the  banners, 
sacred  pictures,  and  the  choristers  of  the 
chapel,  appeared  preceding  the  Patriarch  and 
his  clergy;  then  came  the  pages  and  the 
colors  of  the  different  regiments  of  guards, 
borne  by  their  proper  officers ;  then  the  Em- 
peror, supported  by  the  Grand-Dukes  Nicho- 
las and  Michael,  followed  by  the  officers  of 
hb  household,  his  aid-de-camps  and  generals. 
As  soon  as  the  Emperor  reached  the  door  of 
the  pavilion,  which  was  nearly  filled  with 
priests  and  banners,  the  Patriarch  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  sweet  solemn  chant  of  mors 
than  a  hundred  voices  rose  to  heaven,  unac- 
companied by  music  indeed,  yet  forming  a 
divine  harmony  hardly  to  be  surpassed  on 
earth.  During  the  prayer,  which  lasted 
twenty  minutes,  the  Emperor  stood  bare^ 
headed,  dressed  in  his  uniform,  without  fur 
or  any  defence  from  the  piercing  cold,  run- 
ning more  risk  by  this  disregard  to  climate, 
than  if  he  had  faced  the  fire  of  a  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery  in  the  front  of  battle.  The 
spectators,  enveloped  in  fur  mantles  and 
caps,  presented  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
religious  imprudence  of  their  rash  sovereign, 
who  had  been  bald  from  his  early  youth. 

As  soon  as  the  second  Te  Deum  was  con- 
cluded, the  Patriarch  took  a  silver  cross  from 
the  hand  of  the  younger  chorister,  and  encir- 
cled by  the  kneeling  crowd,  plunged  it 
through  the  opening  made  in  the  ice  into 
the  waters  below.  He  then  filled  a  vase  up 
with  the  consecrated  element,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor.  After  this  ceremo- 
nial of  blessing  the  waters,  came  the  bene- 
diction of  the  standards,  which  were  rever- 
ently inclined  towards  the  Patriarch  for  that 
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purpose.  A  sky-rocket  was  immediately  let 
ofif  from  the  pavilion,  and  its  silvery  smoke 
was  answered  by  a  terrible  explosion,  for  the 
whole  artillery  of  the  fortress  gave  from  their 
metallic  throats  a  loud  Te  Dtum^  and  these 
salvos  were  heard  three  times  during  the 
benediction  of  the  standards;  at  the  third, 
the  Emperor  commenced  his  return  to  the 
palace. 

He  was  more  melancholy  than  usual,  for 
during  this  religious  ceremony  he  felt  no 
need  of  courage  or  presence  of  mind  ;  he  was 
secured  by  the  natural  veneration  of  a  super- 
stitious people.  He  knew  it,  and,  therefore, 
wore  np  mask  in  the  semblance  of  a  joyous 
smile. 

On  the  same  day,  this  imposing  ceremo- 
nial is  used  at  Constintinople,  only  the  win- 
ter b  a  mere  name  and  the  water  has  no  ice. 
The  Patriarch  stands  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel, 
and  drops  his  silver  cross  into  the  calm  blue 
waves  of  thef  Bosphorus,  which  a  skilful 
diver  restores  to  him  before  it  reaches  the 
bottom. 

To  these  religious  ceremonies  succeed 
sports  and  pastimes  of  all  kinds.  Booths 
and  barracks  are  erected  on  the  frozen  Neva 
from  quay  to  quay,  Russian  mountains,  down 
which  sledges  slide  with  inconceivable  velo- 
aity,  and  the  Carnival  commences  with  as 
much  zest  as  in  cities  enjoying  a  southern 
temperature.  Plays  are  performed  on  the 
ice,  and  curious  pantomimes,  in  which  a 
marmot  performs  the  part  of  a  baby  very 
cleverly,  while  the  man  who  shows  him  ofif 
under  the  character  of  the  good  father  of  the 
family  finds  resemblances  in  this  black-nosed 
imp  to  all  his  supposed  human  relatives,  to 
the  inQnite  delight  of  the  spectators. 

Sleighing  on  the  ice  is,  as  in  Canada,  a 
favorite  diversion  with  the  Russians,  whose 
sledges  are  lined  with  fur  and  ornamented 
with  silver  bells  and  ribbons  of  every  color. 
Sometimes  a  wind  loaded  with  vapor  puts  an 
end  to  these  diversions  by  rendering  the  ice 
unsafe,  in  which  case  they  are  interdicted  by 
the  police,  and  the  sports  and  pastimes  of 
the  people  are  transferred  to  terra-firma  ;  but 
the  Carnival  is  considered  to  come  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion  if  this  misfortune  occurs  at 
its  commencement,  for  the  Neva  is  to  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg  what  Vesuvius 
is  to  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  absence  of  the 
ice  robs  their  Saturnalia  of  its  greatest  at- 
traction. In  countries  where  the  Greek  re- 
ligion is  the  national  standard  of  faith.  Lent 
18  preceded  by  the  same  unbounded  festivity 
as  in  those  which  are  Roman  Catholic ;  but 
the  Court  does  not  display  in  these  days  so 


much  barbarous  magnificence  as  in  those 
earlier  times  when  civilization  was  unknown. 
The  Carnival  was,  however,  held  during  the 
last  century  by  Anna  Ivanovna,  in  a  style 
surpassing  that  of  her  ancestors.  This  plea- 
sure-loving princess,  the  daughter  of  the 
elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  covered 
her  usurpation  of  a  throne  she  had  snatched 
not  only  from  the  descendants  of  her  mighty 
uncle,  but  also  from  her  own  elder  sister  and 
niece,  by  conducing  to  the  popular  amuse- 
ments of  her  people,  who  in  theur  turn  forgot 
her  defective  title  to  the  throne.  This  popu- 
lar female  sovereign  founded  the  largest  bell 
in  the  world,  and  gave  the  most  magnificent 
Carnival  ever  held  in  Russia.  Thus  she 
maintained  her  sway  by  the  aid  of  pleasure 
and  devotion,  a  twofold  cord  her  subjects 
never  broke.  In  1740  Anna  Ivanovna  re- 
solved to  surpass  eveir  preceding  Carnival 
by  her  unique  manner  of  providing  her  people 
with  amusement  during  this  merry  season. 
It  was  customary  for  the  sovereign  of  Russia 
to  be  attended  by  a  dwarf,  who  united  the 
privileged  chnracter  of  a  jester  to  the  tiny 
proportions  of  a  little  child.  This  empress 
possessed  two  of  these  diminutive  personages, 
and  she  chose  for  her  own  amusement  and 
that  of  her  loving  subjects  that  they  should 
be  married  during  this  Carnival,  and  "whether 
nature  did  this  match  contrive,"  or  it  was 
the  consequence  of  her  own  despotic  will, 
cannot  be  known  without  a  peep  into  the 
jealously  euarded  archives  of  Russia;  but 
the  nuptials  of  these  sports  of  nature  was  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  fete.  This  the  Au- 
tocrat gave  on  a  new  and  splendid  scale. 
She  directed  her  governors  to  send  her  two 
natives  of  the  hundred  districts  they  ruled 
in  her  name,  clothed  in  their  national  cos- 
tume, and  with  the  animals  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  on  their  journeys.  The>  idea 
was  certainly  a  brilliant  one,  and  worthy 
of  the  sovereign  lady  of  so  many  nations, 
tongues  and  languages. 

Anna  Ivanovna  was  punctually  obeyed, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  a  motley  proces- 
sion, including  the  purest  types  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race  and  the  ugliest  of  the  Mongolian, 
astonished  the  eyes  of  the  Empress,  who  had 
scarcely  known  the  greater  part  of  these 
distant  tribes  by  name.  There  she  beheld 
the  ELamtchadale  with  his  sledge  drawn  by 
dogs,  the  Russian  Laplander  with  his  rein- 
deer, the  Kalmuck  wiUi  his  cows,  the  Tartar 
on  his  horse,  and  the  native  of  Bochara  with 
his  camel,  the  Ostiak  on  his  clogs.  Then 
for  the  first  time,  the  beautiful  Georgian  and 
Curcassian,  witib  their  dark  ringlets  and  un- 
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riyalled  features,  looked  with  astonishment 
upon  the  red  hair  of  the  Finlander.  The 
gigantic  Cossack  of  the  Ukraine  eyed  with 
contempt  the  pigmy  Samoiede — and  in  fact, 
for  the  first  time  were  brought  into  contact 
by  the  will  of  their  sovereign  lady,  who 
chtaed  each  race  under  one  of  four  banners 
repreaenting  spring,  summer,  autumn  and 
winter;  and  these  two  hundred  persons, 
during  eight  days,  paraded  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
population,  who  had  never  seen  the  power 
of  the  throne  displayed  in  a  manner  so  agree- 
able to  their  taste  before. 

Upon  the  wedding  day  of  her  dwarfs,  these 
important  personages  had  been  attended  to 
the  altar  by  this  sin^lar  national  procession, 
where  they  plighted  their  faith  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  £mpress  and  all  her  Court 
after  which  they  heard  Mass,  and  then,  ac- 
companied by  their  numerous  escort,  took 
possession  of  the  palace  prepared  for  them 
by  the  direction  of  their  imperial  mistress. 
This  palace  was  not  the  least  fanciful  part  of 
the  ibie.  It  was  entirely  composed  of  ice, 
and  resembled  crystal  in  its  brilliancy  and 
fine  cutting  and  polish.  This  beautiful  fabric 
was  fifty-two  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
width;  the  roof,  the  floor,  the  furniture, 
chandeliers,  and  even  the  nuptial  bed,  were 
formed  of  the  same  cold,  glittering,  and 
transparent  materials.  The  doors,  the  gal- 
leries, and  the  fortifications,— even  the  six 
pieces  of  cannon  that  guarded  this  magical 
palace,  were  of  ice ;  one  of  these,  charged 
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,  with  a  ainffle  ice-bullet  and  fired  by  the  aid 
of  a  pound  of  powder,  perforated  at  seventy 
paces  a  plank  of  twelve  inches  thickness. 
This  was  done  to  salute  the  bridal  party,  and 
welcome  them  home.  The  most  carious 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  which  pleased  the 
Russians  the  most,  was  a  coloasal  elephant, 
mounted  by  an  armed  Persian,  and  led  by 
twelve  slaves.  This  gigantic  beast  threw 
from  his  trunk  a  column  of  water  by  day, 
and  at  night  a  stream  of  fire,  utterinff  from 
time  to  time  roars  which  were  heard  from 
one  end  of  St.  Petersbum  to  the  other. 
These  noble  roars  were  produced  by  twel?s 
Russians  concealed  in  the  body  and  legs  of 
the  phantom  elephant,  whose  costly  housings 
hid  the  men  whose  noise  so  delighted  their 
countrymen.  This  Carnival  of  the  f6te-loving 
female  usurper  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  Russian  sovereign,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  the  assembly  of  her  dbtant 
subjects,  its  taste  was  barbarous  enough.* 


*  Oor  Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Victoria,  were  ths 
to  raise  her  sceptre,  might  easily  convoke  a  ftr 
more  numerous  and  interesting  assembler,  from  lands 
more  distant,  and  climes  of  more  varied  tempera- 
ture. How  ID  any  more  nations  in  the  far  east  and 
wept  are  ruled  and  maintained  by  her  lawful  role, 
than  rendered  unlawful  homage  to  the  Russian 
Empress  1  If  she  were  to  send  m  two  persons  from 
everj  trihe,  nation,  or  empire  she  goven^  Bnglaod 
would  behold  the  grandest  and  moat  interesting 
national  spectacle  her  sun  ever  slume  upon.  Can 
this  idea  ever  be  realized  I — and  if  it  can  be^  why 
then  should  it  not  be  done  t 


Alexandre  Dumas  is  writing  his  Memoirs 
for  the  Presse,  in  Paris.  A  critic  says  of 
him : 

**  Having  mixed  familiarly  with  all  descrip- 
tions of  society  from  that  of  crowned  heads 
and  princes  of  the  blood  down  to  strolling 
players — having  been  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  political,  the  literary,  the  theatrical,  the 
artistic,  the  financial,  and  the  trading  world 
— having  risen,  unaided,  from  the  humble 
position  of  subordinate  clerk  in  the  ofiice  of 
Louis  Philippe's  accountant,  to  that  of  the 
most  popular  of  living  romancers  in  all 
Europe — having  found  an  immense  fortune 
in  his  inkstand,  and  squandered  it  like  a  ge- 
nius or  a  fool — having  rioted  in  more  than 
princely  luxury,  and  been  reduced  to  the 
sore  strait  of  wondering  where  he  could  get 
credit  for  his  dinner— having  wandered  far 
and  wide,  taking  life  as  it  came — now  dining 
yritb  a  kiDg,  anon  sleeping  with  a  brigand — 


one  day  killing  lions  in  the  Sahara,  and  the 
next,  (according  to  his  own  account,)  being 
devoured  by  a  bear  in  the  Pyrenees — having 
edited  a  daily  newspaper  and  managed  a 
theatre,  and  failed  in  both — ^having  built  a 
magnificent  chateau,  and  had  it  sold  by  auc- 
tion— having  commanded  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  done  fierce  battles  with  bailifis 
and  duns — having  been  decorated  by  almost 
every  potentate  in  £urope,  so  that  the  breast 
of  his  coat  is  more  variegated  with  ribbons 
than  the  rainbow  with  color — having  pub- 
lished more  than  any  man  living,  and  per- 
haps than  any  man  dead — having  fot^t 
duels  innumerable — and  having  been  more 
quizzed,  caricatured,  and  lampoonedy  and 
satirized,  and  abused,  and  slandered,  and 
admired,  and  envied,  than  any  human  befag 
now  existing — Dumas  must  have  an  Immen- 
sity to  tell,  and  we  fear  that  it  will  be  nuzed 
up  with  a  vast  deal  of — ^imagination." 
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From  Sharpa's  Mafazin*. 


THE   POET   OF  HAWTHOKNDEN 


We  have  always  felt  great  interest  in  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  an  old'b(Jok,  and  in 
tracing  the  feelings  Hiowever  presented  in  an 
uncouth  garb)  whicli  have  at  every  period 
given  the  charm  to  works  of  genius.  The 
antiquated  guise  in  which  we  sometimes  find 
tkem,  excites  a  sensation,  in  some  degree 
resembling  that  which  we  experience  in  meet- 
ing with  a  dear  familiar  friend  in  some  foreign 
land;  or  like  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
contemplate  the  charms  of  the  courtly 
beauties  in  the  stiff  brocades  and  quaint 
fashions,  transmitted  to  the  painter's  canvas. 
Among  the  books  for  which  we  sought,  we 
looked  for  a  long  time  in  vain  for  "The 
Works  of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  consisting  of  those  which  were  formerly 
printed,  and  those  which  were  designed  for 
the  press,  published  from  the  author's  erig- 
inal  copies.  Edinburgh,  printed  by  James 
Watson,  in  Craig's  Close,  1711.  Folio." 
The  book  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  public 
libraries  in  London,  but  we  were  at  last  fa- 
vored with  a  sight  of  it  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  contains  his 
poetry  and  prose ;  and  is  not  merely  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  ability  and  industry,  but 
a  record  of  feelings,  remarkable  for  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  :  his  poetical  effusions  have 
the  great  charm  of  letting  us  into  his  charac- 
ter, and  without  entering  into  details,  giving 
the  clue  to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life. 

Sir  John  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  was  a 
man  held  in  great  estimation  and  respect  for 
worth.  His  gifted  son  William,  was  born  in 
the  year  1585,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  Hawthornden,  with  all  its 
interesting  traditions,  he  received  his  earliest 
impressions.  The  very  name  of  Hawthorn- 
den sounds  musical  to  our  ears,  and  no  one 
oonld  visit  the  favored  spot  without  feeling 
at  once  that  it  was  a  "  meet  Nurse  for  a 
poetic  child."  The  ancient  house,  with  its 
mnllioned  windows,  and  clustered  chimneys 
and  gables,  forms  a  picturesque  object, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  stupendous  cliff, 
which  overhangs  the  river  as  it  flows  along, 


separating  it  from  an  opposite  cliff,  clothed 
like  it  with  rich  hanging  woods.    A  preci- 
pitons  path  along  the  ledge  of  the  rock  leads 
to  a  cavern  hollowed  in  it ;  this  is  said  to 
have  been  the  poet's  favorite  haunt :  the  seat 
which  he  occupied,  and  the  table  by  which 
he  sat,  are  still  to  be  seen  there ;  here  he 
would  retire  to  study  and  compose,  and  it  is 
told,  that  it  was  here,  after  a  severe  fit  of  ill- 
ness, that  he  wrote  the  Cypress  Grove,  a 
composition  described  as  "  an  excellent  and 
pious  work."    Other  nooks  among  the  rocks, 
oesides  the  poet's  haunt,  have  their  interest- 
ing ascociations ;  four  small  rooms,  said  to 
have  been  excavated  before  the  time  of  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce,  are  supposed  to  have  fur- 
nished these  heroic  men  with  a  secure  hiding 
place  in   their  time  of  need ;  two  of  the 
chambers  are  dark,  and  the  others  lit  from  an 
opening  in  the  rocks,  which  looks  outside  as 
if  a  stone  had  been  accidentally  misplaced. 
The  descent  to  the  bank  of  the  river  is  long 
and  steep,  but  when  it  is  reached,  the  scenery 
compensates  for  any  fatigue ;  the  waters  rush 
through  the  rocks,  which  have  fallen  scat- 
tered   among    them,   with   an  impetuosity 
which  shows  that  obstructions  but  increase 
their  force ;  and  they  foam,  and  dash,  and 
brawl,  as  if  impatient  of  delay.    From  every 
chink  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  a  variety  of 
wild  plants  and  bushes,  mingling  with  the 
shining  fern  and  purple  heather  force  their 
way  and  glint  among  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
The  love  of  retirement,  which  b  remarkable 
in  the  imaginative,  may  have  been  increased 
in  Drummond  by  his  delicacy  of  constitution ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  from  very  childhood 
he  loved  the  most  secluded  paths  among  the 
rocks  and  glens,  and  would  gladly  have 
passed  his  days  in  those  solitary  wanderings 
and  lonely  musings ;  but  he  was  destined  for 
more  active  life  bv  his  father ;  he  received 
his  education  at  the  High  School,  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  became  distinguished  for 
great  acquirements.    When  his    education 
was  completed,  he  was  sent  to  France,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years ;  he  studied  law, 
which  was  to  be  his  profession,  and  made 
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ercat  proficiency  in  the  pursuit.  With  what 
feelings  he  had  left  Hawthornden,  we  can 
gather  from  the  following  extract : — 

»♦  What  sweet  delight  a  quiet  life  affords, 
And  what  it  is  from  bondage  to  be  free, 
Far  from  the  madding  worldling's  hoarse  dis- 
cords. 
Sweet,  fiow'ry  place,  I  first  did  learn  of  thee. 
Ah !  if  I  were  mine  own,  yoar  dear  resorts 
I   would  not  change  with  prince's  stateliest 
courts." 

After  his  father's  death  he  gave  up  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  returned  to  Hawthorn- 
den  :  when  time  softened  the  affliction  oc- 
casioned by  his  loss,  his  native  scenery  re- 
sumed its  influence  over  his  feelings,  and  to 
a  mind  so  naturally  reflective,  the  retirement 
in  which  he  indulged  was  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment ; — he  thus  contrasts  its  calm  repose 
with  the  hollow  pleasures  of  the  Court: — 

"  Thrice  happy  be,  who,  by  some  shady  prove. 
Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his 

own, 
Though  solitary ;  who  is  not  alone. 
But  doth  converse  with  Uiat  eternal  love — 
Oh,  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove. 
Than  those  smooth  whisp'rings  near  a  prince's 

throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve ! 
O !  liow  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  * 

breath. 
And  sighs  embalra'd  with   new-born  flow'rs 

unfold. 
That  that  applause,  vain  honor  doth  bequeath  ! 
IIow  sweet  are  streams,  to  poison  drunk  in  cold  ! 
The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights ; 
Wood.s'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  de- 
lights." 

He  was  soon  to  experience  feelings  more 
fervid  than  those  which  the  sweet  solitudes 
of  Hawtbornden  could  inspire.  It  fell  one 
day  that  he  saw  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  gentleman,  of  an  ancient  family 
and  great  worth.  (Cunningham  of  Barnes.) 
Captivated  at  once  by  her  charms,  her  image 
took  possession  of  his  imagination;  but  be 
tells  the  story  of  his  changed  feelings  far  bet- 
ter than  we  could  give  it — so  it  is  fitter  to  let 
him  speak  for  himself : — 

*'  Ah  me,  and  am  I  now  the  man  whose  muse 
In  happier  time  was  wont  to  laugh  at  love. 
And  those  who  sufler'd  that  blind  boy  abuse 
The  noble  gifts  were  given  them  from  above — 
What  metamorphose  strange  is  this  I  prove  ? 
Myself  now  scarce  myself  I  find  to  be, 
And  think  no  fable  Circe's  tyranny, 
And  all  the  tales  are  told  of  changed  Jove. 
Virtue  h&tii  Uught,  with  her  philosophy, 


My  mind  into  a  better  course  to  move  : 
Reason  may  chide  her  full,  and  oft  reprove 
Affection's  power :  but  what  is  that  to  me. 
Who  ever  tnink,  and  never  think  on  anght 
But  that  bright  Cherubim,  which  thrdls  my 
thought.^' 

The  lover's  imagination  had  not  played  him 
false  in  the  estimate  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
with  which  it  had  adorned  the  fair  girl ;  hef 
tastes  and  feelings  were  in  such  accordance 
with  his  own,  that  on  a  nearer  acquaintance 
the  most  perfect  sympathy  lent  its  charms  to 
their  intercourse.     Passionately  in  love,  he 
sang  her  prabes  through  the  woods   and 
glens.     His  noble  sentiments  and  varied  ac- 
complishments ;  his  exquisite  skill  in  music, 
and  nis  passionate  devotion,  soon  found  their 
way  to  her  heart,  and  won  its  tendereat  af- 
fection.   Then  what  happy  days  were  theirs, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  present  felicity,  and 
in  forming  plans  for  future  happiness.     The 
wedding  day  was  fixed,  but  ere  it  came  she 
fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  on  its  very  eve  she  died. 
An  attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of  one  of  so 
much  sensibility  would  have  been  a  vain  task; 
but  we  learn  that  as  soon  as  thd  stunning  ef- 
fects of  the  blow  had  in  some  measure  parsed 
away,  he  felt  that  some  effort  was  absolutely 
necessary.    The  scenes,  so  much  loved,  re- 
called but  the  visions  of  departed  happiness, 
mournfully  contrasted  with  blighted  hopes 
and  unavailing  regret ;    so  he  resolved  to 
leave  Hawtbornden,  and  to  seek  in  foreign 
travel  to  give  a  new  turn  to  his  distracted 
thoughts.     Poetry  had  been  so  long  the 
natural  outlet  for  bis  feelings,  that  they  again 
found  vent  in  effusions  of  great  pathos,  effu- 
sions which  must  have  constantly  opened  the 
deep  springs  of  sorrow,  but  which  we  may 
hope  soothed  them,  at  the  same  time,  into  a 
gentler  current.     He  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  visiting,  as  he  went, 
their   most  celebrated    universities.     Years 
passed  on  in  these  wanderings,  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  return  to  Hawthorn- 
den.     The   emotion  with   which    he   found 
himself  there  again  may  be  conceived  but  not 
described :    that   his  early   love   was  ever 
cherished  most  passionately  in  his  remem- 
brance is  evinced  by  his  constantly  recurring 
to  her  in  the  most  affecting  passages  of  his 
poetry.     The  wild  burst  of  agony  with  which 
he  conjures  her  to  look  from  heaven,  to  which 
abode  he  believes  her  translated,  and  to  have 
pity  on  his  tears,  is  the  true  language  of 
grief :  few  linea  have  ever  fallen  in  our  way 
more  touching  than  his  "Address  to  Spring; 
and  the  "Apostrophe  to  his  Lute,"  with 
which  it  concludes,  awakens  the  sympathy 
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of  all  who  know  the  powerful  associations 
which  arc  linked  with  music.  The  airs  which 
we  remember  to  have  heard  in  company  with 
one  we  loved,  those  which  were  the  especial 
favorites,  or  which  may  have  responded  to 
their  touch,  or  been  accompanied  by  their 
voice,  need  not  be  recalled  by  sound,  for  they 
everHQoat  upon  the  memoir  in  all  their  pa- 
thetic sweetness.  Part  of  the  poem  runs 
thus: 

**  Sweet  spring,  thou  com'st,  hot  ah  !  my  pleasant 

hours 
And  happy  days  with  thee  come  not  again ; 
The  saa  memorials  only  of  my  pain 
Do  with  thoe  come,  which  turn  my  sweets  to 

sours; 
Thou  art  the  same  which  still  tliou  wert  before, 
Delicious,  lusty,  amiable,  fair ; 
But  she,  whose  breath  embalmed  thy  wholesome 

air. 
Is  gone :  nor  gold,  nor  gems  can  her  restore." 

The  first  production  of  Drummond's,  which 
brought  him  into  notice,  was  his  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  King 
James  the  First ;  it  has  often  been  said,  that 
nobody  could  read  it  without  being  reminded 
of  "  Ly cidas,"  and  it  has  been  observed  too, 
that  Milton's  sonnets  are  remarkable  for  a 
similarity  in  their  flow  and  spirit  to  those  of 
the  poet  of  Hawthornden.  It  is  supposed  that 
Milton  greatly  admired  Drummond's  writ- 
intrs,  and  his  sympathies  may  have  been  so 
strongly  excited,  as  to  have  given  uncon- 
sciously, to  some  of  his  minor  compositions, 
a  resemblance  at  which  he  had  never  aimed. 
His  nephew  and  pupil,  Philips,  expressed 
himself  in  the  highest  terms  with  regard  to 
Drummond's  writings,and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  them 
was  but  a  reflection  of  his  uncle's  opinion  ; 
•*  his  poems,"  says  Philips,  "  are  the  eflforts 
of  a  genius,  the  most  polite  and  verdant  that 
ever  the  Scotch  nations  produced."  His 
prose  writings  were  much  valued,  and  it  is 
thos  Philips  speaks  of  his  history  of  the  seven 
Jameses.  "  Had  there  been  nothing  else  ex- 
tant of  his  writings,  consider  bat  the  lan- 
guage, how  florid  and  ornate  it  is,— consider 
the  order  and  the  prudent  conduct  of  the 
story,  and  you  will  rank  him  in  the  number 
of  the  best  writers."  The  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Prince  Henry  impressed  Ben  Jonson  so 
stroDffly  with  an  idea  of  the  author's  genius, 
that  lie  made  his  way  to  Hawthornden  to 
see  him ;  it  has  been  stated  that  he  accom- 
plislied  the  journey  on  foot ;  that  he  was  not 
disappointed,  may  be  inferred  from  his  hav- 
ing  remained  with   Drummond  for  three 

YOL  XXV.    Ka  IV. 


weeks.  Seated  on  the  rocks  in  the  midst  of 
the  romantic  scenery,  these  gifted  men  would 
converse  for  hours  together.  Notes  of  their 
conversation  are  found  in  Drummond's  works, 
and  are  sufficiently  curious ;  in  his  confiden- 
tial interooursey  Jonson  must  have  been 
sensibly  touched  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
poet,  for  he  talked  to  him  on  the  very  sub- 
ject which  interested  him  the  most — the 
early  death  of  his  eldest  son,  a  child  of  great 
promise,  and  inexpressibly  dear  to  him.  He 
detailed  the  remarkable  circumstances  which 
had  occurred  at  the  time  of  his  loss ;  as  the 
plague  had  broken  out.  in  London,  and  he 
had  left  the  boy  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
fever,  it  is  not  strange  that  uneasy  dreams 
and  vivid  imaginations  should  represent  what 
he  most  dreaded.  But  he  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  what  he  de- 
scribed had  been  no  idle  phantasy :  he  went 
on  to  tell, ''  that  when  the  king  came  to  Eng- 
land, about  the  time  that  the  plague  was  m 
London,  he,  being  in  the  country,  at  Sir 
Robert  Cotton's  house,  with  old  Cambden, 
saw  in  a  vision  his  eldest  son,  thei>  a  young 
child,  and  at  London,  appear  unto  him  with 
the  mark  of  blood  upon  his  forehead,  as  if  it 
had  been  with  a  sword,  at  which,  amazed,  he 
prayed  unto  God ;  and  in  the  morning  he 
came  unto  Mr.  Oambden's  chamber  to  tell 
him,  who  persuaded  him  it  was  but  an  ap- 
prehension, at  which,  he  should  not  be  de- 
jected. In  the  meantime,  there  came  letters 
from  his  wife  of  the  death  of  that  boy  in  the 
plague ;  he  appeared  to  him,  he  said,  of  a 
manly  shape,  and  of  that  growth,  he  thinks, 
he  shall  be  at  the  resurrection." 

Many  years  had  passed  away,  since  the 
one  he  had  so  much  loved  had  been  laid  in 
her  grave,  and  Drummond  was  now  in  his 
forty- fifth  year,  when  he  chanced  to  see  Mar- 
garet Logan*,  (the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Logan.)  Struck  by  her  resemblance  to 
his  early  love,  his  feelings  became  deeply  in- 
terested, and  he  wooed  and  won  her : — there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  soon  loved 
her  for  her  own  sake,  and  that  in  the  calm 
enjoyment  of  domestic  life,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  children,  he  found  a  consolation 
for  the  disappointment  of  his  early  hci^es  and 
more  passionate  attachment.  He  scarcely 
could  ever  have  left  home ;  and  indeed  seems 
to  have  had  a  horror  of  a  sea  voyage  ;  for 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  when  speaking 
of  it,  "  A  part  of  Noah's  judgment,  and  no 
small  misery,  that  us  Islanders  cannot  take 
a  view  of  God's  earth,  without  crossing  the 
stormy,  breaking,  and  deceitful  sea."  In  the 
same  letter  he  mentions  the  pleasure  which 
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he  bad  in  the  game  of  chess.  From  all  that  is 
incidently  gathered,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  tne  companion  whom  he  had  chosen 
made  his  home  a  happy  one ;  enthusiastically 
attached  to  Kin^  Charles,  he  espoused  his 
cause  most  warmly,  and  hb  thoughts  and  his 
pen  were  constantly  employed  in  its  service ; 
out  to  his  lasting  honor  it  ma^  be  said,  that 
Drummond  appeared  alike  divested  of  par* 
tiality  and  prejudice,  at  a  time  when  reason 
might  have  been  blinded  by  excitement :  he 
could  plainly  see  and  point  out  thsLerTors  of 
Government,  and  he  could  tolerate  the  opin- 
ions which  differed  from  his  own.  His  writ- 
ings were  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  none  ever  served  his  sovereign 
with  more  devoted  zeal,  or  with  clearer  views 
of  his  true  interest.  The  deep  concern  he 
took  in  the  royal  cause,  exposed  him  to  great 
hostility  when  the  CivU  War  broke  out ;  the 
last  proof  which  he  gave  of  his  afifection  for 
Charles  was  indeed  an  affecting  one.  When 
he  found  that  his  royal  master  was  beheaded, 
he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy ;  he  languish- 
ed but  for  a  few  months,  and  then  died. 
The  last  lines  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
written,  run  thus : — 


"  Love,  which  is  here  a  care 
That  wit  and  will  doth  mar, 
Uncertain  tmce,  and  a  most  certain  war ; 
A  shrill  tempestuoas  wind 
Which  doth  disturb  the  mind. 
And  like  wild  waves,  all  our  designs  commove. 
— Among  those  powers  above 
Which  see  their  Makers  face, 
It  a  contentment  is,  a  quiet  peace, 


A  pleasnre  void  of  grief,  a  coDstaot  rest, 
Eternal  joy  which  nothing  can  molest!*' 

Drummond  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Lasswade,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hawthorn- 
den.  Lasswade  is  indeed  a  most  fitting  spot 
for  the  last  resting  place  of  the  poet ;  its  quiet 
pastoral  beauty ;  the  river  gliding  gently  on, 
seeming  in  its  flow  to  teU  of  repose  and 
peace ;  and  the  lovely  scenery  by  '*  sweet 
glen  and  greenwood  tree,"  through  which  it 
bends  its  way,  make  Lasswade,  with  all  its 
pleasant  paths,  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
which  can  be  met  with  anywhere.  Nor  can 
we  forget  that  it  was  here  Scott  spent  some 
of  his  happiest  hours ;  it  was  his  favorite 
haunt  in  boyhood,  and  here  the  first  days  of 
his  married  life,  and  some  succeeding  sum- 
mers were  passed,  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
simple  tastes  which  so  often  mark  minds  of 
the  highest  stamp.  He  loved  to  trim  the 
garden  of  his  cottage,  to  cultivate  its  flowers, 
and  train  its  ereeping  plants ;  he  constructed 
a  rustic  archway  as  an  entrance  to  his  hum- 
ble abode.  "  Nor,"  I  have  heard  him  say, 
Lockhart  tells,  "  was  he  prouder  of  any  work 
than  of  this."  The  romantic  solitudes  by 
the  banks  of  the  £sk,  where  he  delighted  to 
stroll— Roslin  with  its  rocks  and  glpn, — and 
sweet  Hawthomdeuy 

^  Where  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond^s  silent  shade." 

influenced  his  mind  in  no  common  degree, 
and  first  called  forth  those  powers  which 
were  to  charm  the  world,  in  the  fine  ballads 
which  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  immortal- 
ize his  name. 


•♦«• 


■♦♦■ 


New  Work  op  Hartley  Coleridge. — 
Hartley  Coleridge's  "Lives  of  Northern 
Worthies  "  has  just  appeared  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  his  brother,  to  whom  the  public 
owes  the  interestmg  and  pathetic  memoir  and 
the  collection  of  poems  and  Marginally  of  a 


man  whose  brief  career  was  at  onee  unevent- 
ful and  tragic.  The  sonnets  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge  are  not  surpassed  byanv  in  the  lan- 

fuage.    When  will  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed^^ 
'ields,  of  Boston,  issue  their  long-announced 
reprint  of  his  life  and  poems. 
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STEPHEN'S    HISTORY   OP   FBANCE.* 


In  reading  Sir  James  Stephen  there  is 
much  to  remind  us  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  The 
points  in  which  they  resemble  each  other  are 
sufficiently  observable  to  render  the  points  in 
which  there  is  a  difference  only  the  more  in- 
teresting. We  may  add,  too,  that  something 
besides  the  possession  of  kindred  gifts  has 
contributed  to  place  these  two  names  in  re- 
lationship. The  fathers  of  these  gentlemen 
were  public  men  of  great  worth,  and  fast 
friends ;  and  the  sons  grew  up  in  habits  of 
intimacy  both  at  home  and  at  college.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  with  the  slight  interruption  occa- 
sioned by  his  visit  to  India,  has  been  wedded, 
as  the  world  knows,  all  his  life  to  literature. 
Sir  James  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  occupied  until  somewhat  beyond  the 
meridian  of  his  days  in  professional  or  official 
duties.  His  powers  of  labor  are  prodigious. 
As  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  his 
mastery  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  his- 
tory and  state  of  our  colonial  empire  was 
such,  we  suspect,  as  no  second  man  in  the 
kingdom  possessed,  and  such  as  scarcely  any 
second  man  could  have  acquired.  An  odd 
kind  of  paradise  to  a  man  of  cultivated  genius 
that  world  of  state-papers  must  have  been ! 
But  though  divorced  from  literature  com- 
paratively during  a  great  part  of  life,  Sir 
James  has  been  gradually  returning  to  it  for 
some  years  past ;  and  the  productions  which 
have  been  the  result  may  assist  us  in  judging 
as  to  the  success  with  which  he  would  have 
occupied  this  ground,  had  it  been,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  his  only  ground.  We 
scarcely  need  say  that  Mr,  Macaulay  wrote 
himself  into  fame  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Sir  James  Stephen.  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
now  withdrawn  from  periodical  literature, 
and  is  employing  his  powers  in  a  walk  of  au- 
thorship more  independent  and  personal.    In 

*  Leetwresonthe  Eittary  of  jP\rane$,  By  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Jamis  Stzphem,  K.C.K,  lUD.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  in  the  Umvenlty  of  0am- 
bridge.    2  vols.  8vo»    London:  Longmaa    1651* 


this  respect,  also»  the  two  friends  have  their 
course  in  common. 

Both  writers  are  remarkable  for  the  extent 
of  their  reading.  The  reading  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
from  his  having  been  ever  either  reading  or 
writing,  is  probably  more  discursive  and  extra- 
ordinary than  that  of  his  distinguished  friend. 
But  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Stephen  ex- 
hibit hun  as  a  man  whose  tastes  have  been 
always  disposing  him  to  make  excursions  into 
widely  diversified  fields  of  authorship.  In 
literature,  we  find  both  bringuig  within  their 
cognizance,  and  under  the  power  of  their 
analysis,  the  well-known  and  the  little  known, 
the  light  and  the  ponderous — works  which 
weak  men  would  overlook  as  insignificant, 
and  works  on  which  even  the  strong  look 
with  dismay,  because  swollen  into  libraries, 
the  ore  that  may  be  in  them  having  its  place 
as  in  the  midst  of  a  continent  of  material  not 
very  pleasant  to  deal  with.  In  the  power  of 
steady  and  laborious  reading  we  are  inclined 
to  give  precedence  to  Sir  James.  Few  would 
have  had  patience  to  read  as  our  author  must 
have  read,  in  order  to  write  as  he  has  writ- 
ten, on  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Baxter ;  on 
St.  Francis  and  Loyola ;  on  the  Port-Royal- 
ists and  the  Bollandists.  Mr.  Macaulay 
would  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  more  rest- 
less literary  activity,  with  a  more  intense  and 
ceaseless  curiosity  about  books,  and  about 
what  may  be  seen  of  humanity  through  the 
spectacles  of  books ;  and  with  a  memory,  if 
report  speaks  truly,  of  more  wondeiful 
tenacity  than  can  be  attributed  to  Sir  James 
Stephen.  But  we  are,  we  think,  quite  safe 
in  saying,  that  if  Sir  James  has  read  some- 
what less  than  Mr.  Maoaulay,  he  has  re- 
flected more.  If  he  has  not  travelled  so  far 
over  the  surface  of  history  as  his  learned 
friend,  it  is  because  he  has  more  frequently 
descended  beneath  that  surface.  If  ^  l>e 
not  so  fully  versed  in  all  that  men  have  donep 
it  is  because  he  has  felt  prompted  tp  concern 
himself  with  a  prior  question — the  question 
as  to  what  men  ure.    That  question — the 
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fohence  and  tchy  of  humanity — though  in  it- 
self the  question  of  questions,  is  one  with 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  will  hold  no  parley — 
no,  not  for  a  moment.  No  enchanter  ever 
kept  more  resolutely  within  his  circle  than 
does  Mr.  Macaulay  within  his  boundary-line 
of  the  seen  and  temporal.  His  own  individ- 
uality is  marked — potent;  but  there  is  no 
conscious  subjectivity  in  him.  He  lives  to 
the  outward,  the  inward  is  left  to  care  for  it- 
self. His  universe  of  being,  past  and  pres- 
ent, is,  for  the  most  part,  a  universe  of  pic- 
tures. It  is  nearly  all  made  up  of  what  the 
eye  can  see,  the  ear  can  listen  to,  or  the 
hiand  can  touch.  His  main  business  is  with 
the  good  or  bad  acting  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  world,  not  so  much  with  the  actors. 
The  surface  deed,  and  the  surface  motive, 
are  vividly  before  you ;  but  rarely  does  he 
disclose  to  you  anything  more  latent. 

With  Sir  James  Stephen,  however,  it  is 
not  so.  He  must  descend  deeper,  and  as 
the  consequence  he  must  ascend  higher. 
The  more  he  sees  of  what  man  has  done,  the 
more  earnest  becomes  his  inquiry  as  to  what 
Bian  is ;  and  the  more  he  explores  the  cham- 
bers of  the  human  spirit,  the  stronger  is  the 
feeling  which  impels  him  to  ascend  to  the 
oracle  of  a  higher  Spirit,  and  to  ask  grave 
questions  there.  In  this  fact  we  have  our 
explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  the  de- 
partment of  reading  and  authorship  on  which 
Sir  James  Stephen  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
attention,  viz.,  the  lives  of  religious  men  as 
such,  is  that  on  which  Mr.  Macaulay  would 
appear  to  have  bestowed  the  least.  Of 
course,  it  is  manifest  enough,  that  the  author 
of  the  memorable  papers  in  the  Edinburgh 
Remew  on  Ranke's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and 
on  Lord  Bacon,  must  have  read  considerably 
both  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  But  it  is  no  less 
clear,  that,  from  some  cause,  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  the  power  of  treating  even  such  themes, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  infusing  into  them  an 
extraordinary  energy,  and  of  throwing  over 
them  an  extraordinary  brilliancy ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  manner  which  leaves  all  the 
vital  questions  that  should  be  suggested  by 
them  wholly  untouched.  The  pictures  which 
pass  before  you  are  pictures  of  things  as 
they^re,  not  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Not  that  this  is  consciously  done.  Mr. 
Macaulay's  sympathies  are  generous  and 
noble.  In  so  far  as  he  is  at  all  a  teacher, 
his  teaching  is  of  admirable  quality ;  but  his 
bias  is,  we  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
sink  the  instructor  in  the  painter,  the  prophet 
ia  the  artist. 


But  all  sins,  even  the  sins  of  omission,  are 
retributive.  The  man  who  contents  himself 
with  being  merely  artistic,  will  not  rise  to 
the  highest  eminence  even  as  an  arUsU 
Man  is  not  a  being  of  intellect  only.  He  is  a 
moral  and  religious  being.  This  is  to  be 
remembered  by  those  who  would  discourse 
of  him  with  the  desired  fulness,  or  to  him 
with  the  desired  efiect.  The  arUst,  speaking 
to  us  from  the  marble,  the  canvas,  or 
through  human  speech,  must  know  hu- 
manity— know  it,  and  have  strong  sympathy 
with  it  in  its  highest  forms  of  spiritual  beauty 
and  sublimity,  if  he  would  depict  it  effect- 
ively in  those  forms.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  degree  in  which  men  of  genius 
have  failed  in  their  aspirations  has  resulted 
more  from  their  want  of  goodness,  than 
from  their  want  of  genius.  If  Milton  had 
not  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  would  never  have  been  given  to  us. 
So  in  a  thousand  instajice^  beside. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  what  is 
called  Christian  art  and  Pagan  art.  Chris- 
tianity presents  manifestations  of  beauty  and 
greatness  other  than  are  found  elsewhere, 
and  higher  than  are  found  elsewere ;  and  the 
artist  who  would  depict  them  truly,  must 
have  come  so  far  under  their  influence  as  to 
have  felt  their  attraction,  so  as  to  have  been 
fascinated,  as  it  were,  into  the  study  of  them. 
That  be  should  fail  in  such  attempts  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  be  a  bad  man, — it 
is  enough  that  he  is  not  a  good  man,  and 
that  somewhat  in  the  Christian  sense  of  good- 
ness. This  new  beauty  and  new  greatness, 
which  came  to  humanity  nearly  two  thousand 
years  since,  have  never  ceased  to  be  part  of 
it — the  purer,  the  nobler,  the  progressive 
part  of  it. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  our  thought  than 
to  say,  that  men  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  powers 
should  never  give  themselves  to  writing 
without  intending  to  preach.  We  have  no 
such  meaning.  Ooethe  is  not  a  person  to  be 
classed  among  saints  ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
had  his  seasons  in  which  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  all  good  along  with  all  evil,  and 
to  have  concentrated  his  thought  intensely, 
at  intervals,  on  both.  As  the  result,  his 
estimate  of  religion  in  its  relation  to  hu- 
manity was  such  as  to  dispose  him  to  assign 
to  its  subtle,  complex,  and  powerful  in- 
fluence, a  large  space  in  every  development 
of  man.  In  his  view,  to  ignore  religion  in 
man  was  to  ignore  the  most  potent  and  pro- 
ductive element  of  his  nature ;  and  to  ignore 
the  Christian  religion,  was  to  ignore  the  re- 
ligious as  diffusing  its  creative  and  its  forma- 
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live  power  over  all  things  human  m  the 
highest  degree. 

In  touching  thus  far  on  the  .  defective  in 
these  respects,  so  observable  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  we  are  not  influenced  by  a 
shade  of  unfriendly  feeling  towards  him.  We 
simply  regret  that,  with  powers  so  eztraordi- 
narv,  he  should  content  himself,  in  the  main, 
with  themes  so  ordinary ;  that,  possessing  so 
much  of  the  genius  of  the  artist,  tlve  art,  after 
all,  should  not  be  of  that  higher  description 
towards  which  such  genius  should  aspire. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  vividness  with  which 
he  depicts  characters  and  manners  within  the 
limits  which  he  has  prescribed  to  himself. 
But  his  success  within  those  limits  appears 
to  have  become  his  snare.  It  seems  to  have 
precluded  him  from  aiming  at  anythinc^ 
nigher.  His  latest  efforts  are  simply  repeti- 
tions of  his  earliest.  The  material  or  the 
subject  changes,  but  the  handicraft  brought 
to  it  is  everywhere  the  same.  The  manner 
natural  to  him  from  the  first  was  singularly 
adapted  to  startle  and  fascinate,  and  to  the 

5 resent  moment  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
istrustful  of  all  change.  Now  we  admire 
Mr.  Macaulay's /orctf  qmte  as  much,  we  think, 
as  our  neighbors,  but  we  do  at  times  feel  the 
want  of  a  little  more  discrimination.  We 
are  as  sensible,  we  think,  as  we  ought  to  be 
to  his  brilliancy y  but  there  are  moments  in 
which  we  feel  obliged  to  suspect  that  the 
patient  scrutiny  has  not  been  such  as  to 
ensure  that  it  is  all  gold  that  glitters.  We 
never  cease  to  be  charmed  with  his  rheto- 
ric— with  the  pith  sometimes  concentrated  in 
a  single  word,  with  the  point  given  to  an 
antithesis,  and  with  the  mighty  sweep  of  the 
invective;  but  the 'drawback  lies  in  our  dis- 
trust as  to  the  exact  truth  of  what  is  thrown 
off  in  terms  so  unmitigated,  so  absolute.  It 
is  true,  the  man  who  must  discriminate  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  dull ;  and  the  man  who 
would  be  profound  will  be  sometimes  ob- 
scure ;  while  the  man  who  resolves  that  his 
rhetoric  shall  be  so  curbed  and  attempered  as 
tp  become  a  vehicle  fitted  to  convey  all  the 
nicer  shades  of  truth,  is  likely  to  move  at  a 
pace  not  quite  so  swift  as  the  wings  of  the 
wind ; — and  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  to  be  dull, 
to  be  obscure,  to  move  slowly,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  sin  of  all  sins  in  authorship — 
the  sin  never  to  be  forgiven.         ^ 

Nevertheless,  discrimination  there  must  be, 
thoroughness  there  must  be,  and  a  cautious 
accuracy  there  must  be,  in  the  historian  who 
aspires  to  be  a  guide  to  the  wise,  an  authority 
to  the  just,  a  model  to  the  truthful.    We  are 


sorry  to  say,  however,  that  history,  as  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
is  not  a  little  wanting  m  these  higher  quau* 
ties.  It  is  true,  readers  who  read  liltle  his- 
tory beside,  will  read  it  as  given  to  them  by 
him ;  but  we  venture  to  afi&rm,  that  few  men 
of  the  class  whose  opinions  Mr.  Macaulay 
himself  would  most  value,  ever  think  of  look- 
ing to  his  historical  portraitures  for  anything 
more  than  an  approach  towards  the  exact 
truth.  The  ffreat  outline  may  be  in  the  main 
correct,  and  the  impression  conveyed  by  it  may 
be  in  the  main  a  just  impression  ;  but  to  feel 
that  as  you  descend  from  the  outline  to  the  fill- 
ing up,  your  every  step  becomes  uncertain, 
and  that  as  you  test  the  impression  you  have 
received,  it  proves  to  be  in  great  part  vagae 
and  unauthenticated,  because  your  Knowledge 
has  been  of  that  nature,  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. As  this  process  of  discovery  goes  oo, 
sense  of  obligation  to  your  guide  naturally 
diminishes,  i  ou  have  ever  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  from  the  fear  of  becoming  tedious,  he 
rarely  gives  you  the  whole  truth ;  and  Ihat 
from  the  ardor  of  his  sympathy  with  the  bold 
and  the  dramatic,  he  is  always  liable  to  be 
betrayed  into  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Macaulay  predicted,  long  since,  that 
were  the  history  of  England  written  accord- 
ing to  his  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  written,  people  would  flock  for 
it  to  the  circulating  libraries  as  for  the  last 
new  novel.  History  has  since  been  written 
after  this  conception;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 
But  did  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Macaulay  to  ask 
whether  history  be  really  a  subject  which, 
from  its  own  nature,  can  be  successfully 
treated  after  this  manner?  No  doubt  the 
history  of  the  English  bar,  or  of  the  English 
parliament,  would  afford  a  field  for  much 
picturesque  description,  and  much  eloquent 
discourse,  to  any  gifted  man ;  but  could  the 
history  of  either  be  made  to  present  the  facts, 
the  discriminations,  the  reasonings,  proper  to 
a  history,  and  be  still  a  book  to  attract 
crowds  to  the  circulating-libraries  ?  We  need 
not  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  It  is 
very  much  thus  with  the  history  of  England. 
Lectures  or  orations  upon  history  may  be 
made  to  take  with  them  all  the  attraction 
predicted  by  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  we  feel 
bound  to  think  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
history  proper  should  be  made  to  serve  two 
masters  in  the  manner  attempted  by  him. 
History  which  people  crowd  after  as  for  the 
last  new  novel,  cannot  be  history  of  the  kind 
to  be  highly  prized  where  there  is  a  just  per- 
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ception  as  to  the  nature  of  history.  It  may 
be  rich  in  all  the  effulgence  of  genius — as 
everything  Mr.  Macaulay  does  is  sure  to  be — 
but  to  be  the  popular  affair  "which  he  would 
make  it,  the  true  idea  of  history  must  be  re- 
linquished, and  powerful  writing  on  the  more 
salient  or  dramatic  points  of  history  must  be 
substituted  in  its  room. 

Our  strictures  on  Mr.  Macaulay  have 
reached  to  a  greater  length  than  we  had  in- 
tended ;  but  the  reader  will  see  how  this- has 
happened.  It  has  resulted  from  that  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  which  Aristotle  tells  us  is 
equally  affected  by  the  laws  of  resemblance 
and  contrast. 

Sir  James  Stephen,  in  common  with  his 
friend,  is  desirous  of  writing,  not  for  scholars 
merely,  but  for  the  community.  Hence, 
from  his  pen  also,  history  has  hitherto  con- 
sisted not  so  much  of  history  proper,  as  of 
resumis  of  history^-of  discourses  upon  it. 
He  has  had  a  similar  dread  of  being  found 
tedious,  or  dull,  and  has  aimed  with  a  similar 
steadiness  of  purpose  to  secure  attendon  from 
people  not  largely  endowed  with  that  power, 
Dy  giving  his  broad  sketches  of  the  past  more 
in  tne  style  of  the  orator  than  in  that  of  the 
historian,  and  by  throwing  a  pictorial,  a  dra- 
matic, and  sometimes  a  poetic  richness  over 
his  fields  of  thought.  But  with  these  indica- 
tions in  common,  Sir  Ja^ies's  narrative,  es- 
pecially in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  ex- 
hibits more  discrimination,  more  fullness,  more 
simplicity,  thinking  much  more  carefully 
wrought  out,  and  feeling  much  riper,  than 
we  find  in  Mr.  Macaulay.  That  he  might 
diffuse  these  qualities  through  his  writings, 
he  has  been  prepared  to  hazard  some  loss  in 
the  way  of  popularity.  In  passionate  mental 
force.  Sir  James  does  not  rival  Mr.  Macau- 
lay ;  but  his  mind  is  of  greater  depth,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  of  richer  combinations.  In 
the  volumes  before  us  there  are  passages 
which,  as  examples  of  condensed  power,  and 
of  clearness  and  vigor  in  expression,  could  not 
be  surpassed ;  but  it  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
the  author  to  put  himself  upon  the  strain  for 
effect  in  this  form.  If  he  is  to  be  a  favorite 
with  the  community,  it  must  be,  in  a  good 
degree,  on  his  own  terms.  He  is  not  unwil- 
ling to  be  a  popular  writer,  but  he  must  at 
the  same  time, be  the  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
the  Christian.  He  has  all  the  humane  feel- 
ing of  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  more  than  all,  but 
it  is  more  quiet,  more  courtly ;  it  is  feeling 
which  prompts  to  caution  more  often  than  to 
boldness.  It  is  in  him,  not  an  occasional 
force^  so  much  as  a  mellowed  habit.  It  has 
disposed  bim   to  look  with  a  very  large 


charity  on  many  who  have  aberrated  the 
most  widely  from  a  wisdom  and  self-govern- 
ment like  his  own.  This  feeline»  indeed,  to- 
gether with  his  love  of  the  artistic,  has  led 
him,  we  think,  in  some  cases,  to  pass  some- 
what lightly  over  evils  that  he  should 
have  branded,  and  to  convey  a  general  im- 
pression in  respect  to  certain  men  and  sys- 
tems greatly  more  favorable  than  truth  would 
warrant.  Some  of  his  ecclesiastical  biogra- 
phies are,  in  our  judgment,  open  to  strong 
exception  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  Roman 
system,  nor  Roman  saints,  are  entitled  to 
anything  like  the  leniency  he  has  shown 
them.  That  system  has  ever  been,  in  the 
main,  a  great,  a  most  corrupting  lie ;  and 
never  more  so  than  at  this  hour.  In  many 
places  it  is  as  sensuous  as  it  ever  was  ;  and 
everywhere  it  is,  in  its  general  development, 
the  ambitious,  pitiless,  denaturalizing,  jescdti- 
cal  thing  it  has  ever  been. 

Nevertheless,  the  works  of  Sir  James  Ste- 
phen have  a  place  of  their  own  among  us. 
His  ecclesiastical  biographies  do  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  genume  history  so  nearly 
as  the  chapters  of  Mr.  Hallam.  But  in  the 
lectures  before  us  we  have  a  fullness  and  a 
discrimination  often  reminding  us  of  that  dis- 
tinguished writer,  and  this  allied  generally 
with  a  fluency,  a  force,  and  an  eloquence  of 
style  such  as  Mr.  Hallam  rarely  exhibits. 
They  are  in  our  literature  what  the  lectures 
of  Guizot,  and  other  eminent  men,  have  be- 
come in  French  literature.  In  the  manner 
of  those  writers,  Sir  James  Stephen  has  con- 
tented himself  with  a  general  reference  to 
the  authors  whom  he  has  taken  chiefly  as 
his  guides.  We  regret  this,  because,  though 
the  custom  of  ffiving  references  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  is  often  overdone  among  our  Ger- 
man neighbors,  and  not  always  honestly  done 
among  ourselves,  it  affords  the  means  of  read- 
ily testing  the  accuracy  of  an  author,  and  in 
history,  is  all  but  indispensable  to  the  man 
who  would  become  himself  an  authority. 

The  first  four  lectures  give  a  masterly 
view  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Romano- 
Gallic  province,  and  of  the  Merovingian  and 
Carlovingian  dynasties.  The  third  lecture  is 
wholly  occupied  with  a  powerful  and  highly 
laudatory  delineation  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  Charlemagne. 

The  chapter  on  the  ancient  municipalities 
of  France,  and  on  their  antagonism  to  the 
feudal  system,  deeply  interesting  as  it  is, 
touches  on  so  many  vexed  questions  in  the 
history  of  that  country,  as  hardly  to  admit 
of  a  satisfactory  treatment  in  the  space  as- 
signed to  it  by  our  author,  still  less  in  the 
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space  which  we  can  gire  to  it.  It  is  certain 
tfaat  in  those  munieipia  we  see  some  of  the 
remains  of  Roman  civilization  in  the  Romano- 
Gallic  province.  Through  all  the  revolutions 
of  a  thousand  jeara — revolutions  often  the 
most  barbaric  and  terrible,  the  vitality  of 
these  civic  organizations  perpetuated  itself. 
Many  changes  came  orer  them,  but  their 
substance  lasted  until  the  Roman  power 
came  to  an  end — until  feudalism  came  to  an 
end — and  until  an  absolute  monarchy  absorb- 
ed them,  with  everything  beside,  into  itself. 
FeudHlism  was  especially  territorial  and  mil- 
itary, but  these  organizations  were  specially 
civie  and  industrial.  In  their  nature  the  two 
were  antagonistic ;  and  the  comparative  in- 
dependence of  these  municipalities,  whether 
extorted  by  insurgency,  purchased  from  the 
feudal-noble  or  from  ^e  crown,  or  ceded  by 
those  authorities  for  poUlical  reasons,  is  a 
signiGcant  fact  in  the  general  history  of 
Ii'rance  through  those  ages.  During  the 
feudal  times,  the  privileges  of  these  "bourgs," 
boroughs,  or  cities,  were,  speaking  generally, 
that  Ihey  should  not  be  taxed  beyond  a  cer- 
tain maximum  without  their  consent;  that 
the  power  of  legislation  and  administration  in 
relation  to  their  own  affairs  should  rest  with 
themselves;  that  they  should  institute  and 
sustain  their  own  police ;  and,  in  general, 
that  they  should  possess  the  right  to  fortify 
their  towns,  to  determine  what  coins  should 
be  current  in  their  fairs  and  markets,  to  pos- 
sess an  hotel  de  ville,  a  belfry,  a  town-clerk, 
Rnd  a  common  seal.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  feudalism  of  a  country,  studded  over  with 
such  organizations,  would  be  curbed,  weak- 
ened, and  in  all  probability  destroyed  by 
them.  But  it  is  not  ao  easy  to  see  how, 
having  broken  the  strength  of  a  local  aris- 
tocracy, these  same  municipal! ties  should 
have  contributed  to  the  strength  of  an  abso- 
luto  monarchy. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  monarcha  of 
France  did  in  those  times  in  relation  to  the 
hierarchy  of  the  State,  as  the  popes  were 
ever  doing  in  relation  to  the  hierarchy  of  the 
church — they  interposed  between  what  we 
may  call  the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy 
in  both  cases,  so  as  to  attach  the  latter  to 
themselves,  by  detaching  it  from  the  former. 
Aa  the  inferior  cletvy,  especially  the  religious 
orders,  were  too  oUen  well  pleased  to  be  re- 
leased from  obligation  to  their  immediate 
superiors  by  the  iaterventioa  of  the  pontiff; 
BO  these  communes  of  France  were  willing  to 
be  released  from  obligation  to  the  feudal  lords 
of  their  respective  neighborhoods,  bv  the  in- 
tervention m  the  crown.    They  did  not  see 
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that,  by  contributing  to  place  this  centralized 
power  in  such  ascendency,  they  were  calling 
into  existence  the  monster  which,  in  its  tima, 
would  appropriate  their  interests,  in  common 
with  every  interest  beside,  to  its  own  selfish 
purposes. 

The  two  lectures  following  treat  of  the 
Crusades,  both  against  the  Saracens  and  the 
Albigenses,  Here  explanation  is  given  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  those  enterprises 
tended  to  break  down  the  framework  of  feu- 
dalism,  andto  prepare  the  commercial  spirit  of 
tbe  commons  for  apposing  itself  successfnlW' 
to  the  military  spint  of  the  feudal  chiefs.  It 
is  further  shown  how  those  undertakings 
served  to  furnish  to  the  crown  opportunities 
for  encroachment,  of  which  it  was  not  slow 
to  avail  itself,  the  strength  of  the  monarchy 
being  built  up  very  largely  from  the  dissen- 
sions between  what  we  may  call  the  local 
democracies  and  tha  local  aristocracieB,  The 
disquisition  on  these  topics  ia  conducted  widi 
great  clearness  and  ability. 

"  Their  fste  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  raise  a  more 

alexing  problem.  The  natural  regret  that  tha 
irmation  was  thus  postponed  till  after  the  lapse 
of  three  more  centuries  of  menial  darknCBs,  may 
possibly  not  be  quite  unmixed  with  surprise,  that 
auqh  should  have  Iwen  the  decree,  or  such  the 
permission,  of  the  Divine  Frovidecce.  But  the 
"  Holy  Church  throughout  alt  the  world"  has  ever 
contemplated  the  saSerings  of  her  noble  anny  of 
martyrs,  not  with  repining,  but  with  gratitude  and 
exultation.  In  implicit  faith  she  has  ever  com- 
mitted the  limes  and  tlie  seasons  to  Him  to  whom 
alone  their  maturity  can  be  known.  Yet  even  to 
our  contracted  vision  it  is  evident  that,  witbont  & 
miraculous  change  in  the  whole  economy  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  entire  system  of  human  life,  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  couM  not  have  been 
HQccessfully  accomplished  by  the  ministry  of  tha 
Albigenses.  The  mind  of  man  had  not  as  yet 
passed  through  the  indispensable  preliminary 
education.  'Oie  scholastic  philosophy,  extrava- 
gant as  may  have  Ikcu  some  of  its  premises  and 
some  of  its  purposes,  had  yet  a  ereat  task  to 
accomplish ;  the  task  of  training  the  inettuctora 
of  the  Church  in  the  athletic  use  of  all  their  men- 
tal faculties.  Philology,  and  criticism,  aiid  eccle- 
liastical  antiquity  were  still  uncultivated.  The 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  their  original  tongues,  were 
almost  a  sealed  volume  to  the  scholars  of  the 
West.  The  vernacular  languages  of  Europe 
were  nnformed.  The  arts  of  printing  and  of 
paper-making  were  nndiscovered.  Such  an  age 
conid  neither  have  produced  noi  appreciated  a 
WickliSe  ora  Huss.  8UU  less  could  Melanethon, 
or  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Beza,  have  borne  their 
fruit  in  such  tiroes,  if  such  men  had  then  been 
living.  Above  all,  the  world,  as  it  then  was, 
could  so  more  have  fostered  minds  like  those  of 
Cranmer  or  Ridley,  of  Jewell  or  Hooker,  than  it 
could  have  trained  np  chemists  to  rival  Caveodiih, 
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or  mechanics  to  nnticrpata  Wsit  If  the  Allri- 
eensei  had  succeeded  in  their  desigas, — if  they 
had  reclaimed  the  nsliana  from  the  errors  of  Rome, 
— tliBy  mast  iarillibl;  have  substituted  for  her 
despotism,  an  anarchy  breaking  loose  from  all 
restninta,  divine  and  human, — an  anarchy  far 
exceeitinj;,  in  preiumptaooa  ignoraoca  and  anda- 
dous  self-will,  the  wildest  of  tne  sects  wliich  per- 
l^zed  and  disgiued  the  Reformation  of  the  16lh 
caotary. 

"That  despotiam  had  then  reached  its  noontide 
splendor;  and,  bewildered  by  the  infiitQalion  of 
that  giddy  height,  was  about  to  fulfil  an  immnla- 
ble  law  of  human  society,  bj  rapidly  falling  from 
it.  The  Papacy  had  risen  to  a  more  than  impe- 
rial power.  It  had  attained  a  dignity  eclipsing 
that  of  the  proudest  of  Che  Csaars.  It  enjoyed  a 
wealth  which  coold  be  emnlatcd  only  in  the  fabo- 
lona  East.  To  avenge  the  assassination  of  her 
legate  Caslelnan — to  assert  her  own  insulted 
majesty — and  to  arrest  the  gronin?  revolt  of  man- 
kind from  her  aulhorityf — she  had  desolated  the 
&ireEt  regions  of  Fiance  by  every  plague  which 
lyiann;  can  inflict,  or  which  the  victims  of  it  can 
undergo.  Blinded  by  revenge,  by  haughtiness, 
and  by  fear,  she  forgot  that,  by  crashing  the  Pro- 
Teni;^ux,Bhe  was  ruising  up  to  herself  an  antago- 
nist with  whom  she  could  neither  live  in  peace, 
nor  contend  on  equal  terms.  Scarcely  had  the 
Church  of  Kome  brought  the  great  province  of 
Languedoc  under  the  allegiance  of  the  King  of 
Prance,  when  he  promulgated  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  which  eslablisheowhat  hare  ever  since 
been  called  the  "  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church." 
During  the  two  aucceeding  centuries  the  bishops 
of  Rome  had  to  susuin,  from  the  successors  of  St. 
Louis,  a  series  of  indignities  fatal  to  Iheir  moral 
influence,  and  a  succession  of  open  hostiliUes 
which  menaced  the  entire  destruction  of  their 
political  power.  In  the  person  of  Boniface  VIII. 
the  Papacy  was  compelled,  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  to 
drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  humilialion  which  it 
had  so  often  mixed  for  (he  secular  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. From  1305  to  13T7  the  Popes  were  little 
more  than  vassals  of  the  French  monarchs  at 
Avignon  ;  and,  from  that  time  till  1417,  tlie  Papacy 
itself  was  rent  asunder  by  the  great  Hchism.  The 
edi6ce  of  their  greatness  then  received  at  Con- 
■tance,  Basil,  and  Pisa  those  rude  shocks  under 
which  the  Reformation  of  the  I6th  century  found 
it  still  trembling.  From  the  days  of  Uildebrand 
to  the  end  of  the  war  against  the  Albigenses,  the 
'dominion  of  the  Pspacy  had  been  progressively 
acquiring  consistency  and  strength.  From  the 
'Cnd  of  that  war  to  the  days  of  LnOier,  it  was  pro- 
greesively  losing  iu  hold  on  the  affbctions  and 
reverence  of  the  world.  It  crushed  a  feeble  an- 
tagonist in  Raymond  and  his  house ;  hut  it  raised 
up  irresistible  adversaries  in  Louis  IX.  and  his 
successors.  It  exiled  from  Languedoc  all  the 
Waldensea  who  escaped  the  swoM;  but  it  drove 
them  to  testify,  througli  every  part  of  Christendom, 
against  the  cruelties,  the  superstitions,  and  the 
errors  of  their  persecutors.  I[  silenced  the  open 
Kvowal  of  dissent  from  the  creeds  and  the  preten- 
sions of  Rome ;  but  it  sent  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
£arope  toeji  whose  hearts  bnmt  with  aa  nnqoench- 
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able  indignation  aninat  her  falaebood*  and  her 
tyranny.     As  was  ber  crime,  such  was  her  pun- 

"  In  that  crime  the  barons  and  the  commonalty 
ofFrauce  were  the  chief  agenti.  But  in  tbepe^ 
petration  of  it,  they  were  also  the  destroyers  of 
their  own  personal,  political,  and  social  privilegH. 
The  dmninions  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  of 
the  King  of  Arragon,  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  were 
added  Co  the  French  Crown  immediately  after  the 
conquest  by  Philippe  Auguste  of  the  contiDenlal 
dominions  of  the  sons  of  our  Henrr  II,  Tie 
coasts  of  tl>e  Mediterranean  and  tne  Atlantic 
simultaneonsly  acknowledged  the  soTereignty  of 
the  Capetian  race.  Btrong  in  this  great  accession 
of  power  tliey  rajudlj  overthrew  the  Feudal  Coo- 
federation, at  whose  cost,  and  by  whose  arma,  they 
had  acquired  il.  The  great,  but  now  helpless, 
feudatories  were  subjected  by  Louis  IX.  to  the 
judicial  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  Philippe  le 
Bel  imposed  un  them  those  fiscal  burdens  which 
soon  npened  into  legal  does.  The  conseqneDt 
substitution  of  hir^  armies  for  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  fuedal  vassals,  completed  the  ratiuc- 
Cion  of  the  baronial  power.  The  fall  of  it  com- 
menced with  the  improvident  and  short-sighted 
animosity,  national  and  religious,  which,  thirsting 
for  the  exierminaiion  of  a  rival  people,  elevated 
over  the  conquerors  themselves  an  irresponsiUe 
domestic  tyranny.  They  were  the  eager  (■lecn- 
tioners,  of  the  murderous  decrees  of  Rome  againA 
the  Albigenses,  and  thus  became  the  suiciiU  de- 
stroyers of  their  own  fortunes,  powers,  and  inde- 
pendence. They  grievously  abused  the  trast  com- 
milled  to  them  by  the  Supreme  Rulerof  the  world, 
and,  by  his  equilable  retribution,  that  abuse  was 
rendered  the  instrument  of  their  own  ruin." — pp. 
238—241. 

8o  do  the  retributions  of  Providence  come 
round,  and  so  does  that  Hand,  to  whJcb  Sir 
James  Stephen,  in  the  face  of  all  the  Ood- 
neglecting  philosophies  of  our  lime,  attri- 
butes the  real  ordering  of  hntnan  affairs,  ac- 
complish its  benign  purposes.  We  admire 
the  courage,  and  tbe  admirable  taste,  with 
which  the  author  baa  wielded  his  lance  in 
this  conflict  towards  the  close  of  his  seventh 
lecture.  In  the  eighth  lecture,  "  On  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Judicial  on  tbe  Monarchical 
System  of  France,"  we  find  the  following 
sketch  of  tbe  great  St.  Louis: — 


from  that  of  alt  the  other  mortal  heroes  of  our 
race.  It  is  his  peculiar  praise  to  have  combined 
in  his  own  person  the  virtues  which  are  apparent- 
ly the  most  incompatible  with  each  ot'ier,  and  with 
the  state  and  trials  of  a  king.  Seated  on  the 
noblest  of  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  justly  jeal- 
ous of  his  high  prerogatives,  he  wss  as  meek  and 
gentle  as  if  he  had  been  undistinguished  from  the 
meanest  of  his  brethren  of  mankind.  Endowed 
from  his  boyhood,  by  the  Javish  bounties  of  nature, 
with  tank,  wealth,  power,  health,  and  pei«ooal 
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beanty,  he  was  as  compassionate  as  if  sorrow  had  teenth  lectures  are  **  On  the  Power  of  the 

been  his  daily  comiMinion  from  his  youth.    An  Pen  In  France ;"  and  to  many  of  our  readers, 

enthusiastic  m  music,  architecture,  and  polite  t^ese  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  most  interestmg 

learnmg,  he  applied  himself  to  all  the  details  of  •    xi     gerioa 

public  business  with  the  assiduity  of  one  who  had        mi     !•    ^  i'    ^       •  •  j     -.i.    i    ^  i 

ho  other  means  of  subsistence.    Though  plowing        The  first  lecture  is  occupied  with  Bketches 

with  all  the  ardor  of  an  Homeric  hero  on  the  field  of  the  career  of  Gerbert,  Ab6lard,  and  St, 

of  battle,  he  purchased  and  maintained  peace  by  Bernard — minds  which  indicate,  with  marked 

sacrifices  which  might  have  appeared  hnmiliatinff  brilliancy,  the  science  and  speculation  of  the 

to  the  faintest  heart  which  ever  throbbed  beneath  middle  age  in  France.     Gerbert,  afterwards 

the  diadem.    Surpassed  by  no  monarch  in  modern  p^p^   Silvester,  was   the   Roger  Bacon  of 

Europe  m  the  munificen^^^^^  France;    Ab^lard    represents    the  French 

the  splendor  of  his  public  works,  those  purest  and  xr      •     !•  *      t>         j  it.    t»    v  i      *i-        •* 

most  sumptuous  of  the  luxuries  of  royalty  were  Nommaliste  ;  Bernard  the  Realiste ;  the  wnt- 

in  no  single  instance  defrayed  from  any  tributes  i°g8  of  the  former  including  all  the  germs  of 

levied  from  his  people.    Passionately  attached  to  our  modeip  Rationalism — the  writings  of  the 

his  kindred,  he  never  enriched  or  exalted  one  of  latter  the  germs  of  our  modern  mysticism 

them  at  the  public  expense.    Regarding  the  ag-  and  transcendentalism.     Sir  James  Stephen 

grandizement  of  the  Crown  by  the  subjection  of  jngigts  that  these  speculations,  airy  or  cloudy 

the  greater  feudatones,  as  a  king  m  all  times^^a^^^  ^  they  may  seem,  supplied  to  the  mind  of 

as  a  patnot  in  his  times,  must  have  reinirded  that  ^        ^ '    ±1       ^.        '^^        -  ,,  ^      . 

polic^he  yet  respected  Uieir  legal  rights,  not  only  ^^/ance  in  those  times  some  of  the  (^eat  pnn- 

with  rigid  justice,  but  even  with  the  most  delicate  ciples  by  which  its  most  pracUcal  affairs  were 

and  generous  courtesy.    The  heir  of  conquests  more  or  Jess  regulated ;  and  maintains,  under 

and  territorial  acquisitions  of  which  the  responsi-  the  authority  of  Cousin,  that  the  two  ^reat 

bility  rested  with  his  grandfather,  the  inestimable  schoob  of  speculation  in  those  remote  times, 

advantage  with  himself,  he  restored  to  his  rivals  gtill  divide  the  thinkers  of  France  between 

and  his  adversaries  every  fief  and  province  which  ^^^^      q„  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  characteristic  differ- 
upon  the  strictest  scrutiny,  by  the  most  impartial  ,    .  i?     r  t.      j  i^        t       ^v      i.- 

umpires,  appeared  to  have  been  added  to  the  royal  «?ce8  between  English  and  1'  rench  authorship 

domain  by  -unjust,  or  even  by  questionable,  means.  ""■  J  ^mes  Stephen  thus  writes : — 
With  a  soul  Icnit  to  the  Church,  and  entirely  de-        „  -,  u    •     »   „  .     vl  .u 

voted  to  her  real  interests,  he  op^sed  a  firmer  re-  ?''«'7  °n«  f^  «  «»  »! ,  conversant  with  the 

sistance  and  a  more  enduring  bkrrier  to  sacerdo-  F'^' *"^'5  "^  J^nee.  *)"..J  ** ''«f '.^''  Pr?""?' 

Ul  rapacity  and  ambition,  than  had  been  contem-  ^  acknowledge  their  supenonty  to  all  other  fcuro- 

platea  by  the  most  audacious  and  worldly-minded  P«f°  *"'«"•  ''"«•  especially  to  our  own,  in  the 

of  his  predece88ors."-pp.  264-266.  »"'  •"■,  »•»«  Po.^'e'.  «'  P««PJS""y-.   Compare,  for 

'^  ^^  example,  the  language  of  Montai^e,  of  Pascal, 

The  points  in  this  delineation  are  presented  ^^  Bossuet,  or  of  Montesquieu,  with  the  style  of 

with  great  skill.     But  we  have  been  some-  Hooker^  or  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Cfaren- 

^u  *  J  u      u        •        <»!    A     ^  At-     X  don.    How  limpid  the  flow,  how  clear  and  lomcal 

What  amused  by  observing  that  of  the  ten  ^^e  sequences,  bf  the  French,-how  involve?,  in- 

sentences  which  make  up  this  forcible  para-  verted,  parenthetical,  and   obscure,  the   stately 

graph,  the  mechanical  structure  of  nine  is  march  of  the  Englisfi  composition.  In  the  Ecclesi- 


precisely  after  the  same  model— ^ach  begins  astical  Polity,  in  the  Areopagitica,  in  the  Dberly 

by  describing  something  which  St,  Louis  tccw,  of  Prophesying,  or  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion, 

and  ends  with  informing  us  of  something  how  few  are  the  periods  which  fully  convey  their 

that  he  did.     Classical  authority  there  is,  no  "JT'1^'-  T'\^}^''^  ,^*^^  ,^"  ^?^^"  "P  \^  t^ 

J     ua  r     Ai-         ATI-         i             !•  student  into  their  elementary  sentences.    In  the 

doubt,  for  the  sort  of  rule  in  sentence- making  ^^^^  ^f  Montaigne,  or  in  the  Provincial  Letters, 

which  IS  here  followed;  but  we  venture,  with  or  in  the  Histoire  des  Variations,  or  in  the  Esprit 

much  respect,  to  say,  that  we  account  Sir  des  Lois,  how  laboriously  must  the  reader  search 

James  Stephen  Much  safer  in  following  the  for  so  much  as  a  single  example  of  Involution,  in- 

guidance  of  his  own  fine  understanding,  and  version,  or  parenthesis  ?    I  express  no  opinion  on 

exquisite  sense  of  fitness;  than  in  taking  coun^  ^^f  comparative  excellence  either  of  the   two 

dl  of  Gibbon,  Tacitus,  or  Cicero.  It  is  by  f""^^^  ^'  ^^  ^^J^':;  ^^^^"^^  janon«  of  criticism. 
I  .  ,  e  ,\^  t  s'  e  x\.  T  I  confine  myself  to  the  remark,  that,  in  this  com- 
keeping  clear  of  these  fashions  of  the  past,  petition  of  the  giants,  the  palm  of  habitually  ex- 
much  more  than  by  submitting  to  them,  that  pressing  the  most  profound  thoughts  in  the  roost 
the  author  will  address  himself  with  efifect  to  simple  and  intelligible  forms  of  speech,  must  be 
the  present.  Mannerism,  whatever  be  its  awarded,  not  to  England,  but  to  France, 
quality,  can  only  be  a  bit  of  nature — it  is  **  And  such  as  are  the  giante  in  either  host, 
never  the  whole.     Commonly,  it  gives  you  anch  also,  in  their  measure,  are  the  innumerable 

.>«ro.i  ♦Vio*  KW  «i;e.r/^«.«o^      T*  ;/^../n.v,  ^k:^  ««.,-«  dwarfs  in  each.    In  later  times,  indeed,  the  com- 

wen  that  bit  distorted.     It  is  from  this  cause  ^^„  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^  i^  ,^  ^J^„,  ^^^^  ^g.^^,^ 

that  mannerwm,  however  excellent  m  ite  way.  ,  ^^i  ^f  ehi^oxuro;  the  convenient  shelter  for 

U  sure  to  pall,  while  nature  never  does.  meagemesa  of  thought  and  poverty  of  invenUon. 

The  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine-  For  this  degeneracy  we  however  are,  I  £Mr,.  fr> 
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more  deeply  responsible  than  our  neighbors. 
Darkened  as  the  literary  language  of  France  has 
80  often  been  by  the  fumes  of  undigested  meta- 
physics, there  is  no  author,  and  scarcely  any 
reader  there,  who  would  not  stand  aghast  at  the 
introduction  into  his  native  tongue  of  that  inor* 
ganic  language  which  even  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge himself  tumbled  out  in  some  of  his  more 
elaborate  speculations,  and  with  which  the  imi- 
tators of  that  great  man  are  at  this  day  distorting 
and  Germanising  the  speech  of  our  progenitors. 

**  Now,  as  we  are  to  infer  from  the  style  pecu- 
liar to  France  some  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  national  mind,  what  are  those 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  French  people  which 
have  prescribed  clearness  and  precWon  as  the 
first  and  fundamental  law  of  all  good  or  tolerable 
composition  among  them;  I  answer,  first,  that,  in 
tiiat  law,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  genial,  sympa- 
thetic, and  communicative  spirit  which  is  their 
inalienable  birthright.  The  cloud-compelling 
Jupiter  shrouded  himself  in  darkness,  because  he 
dwelt  in  an  abstracted  and  silent  solitude.  But 
the  god  of  day  rfrjoiced  in  the  light,  because  he 
was  also  the  god  of  eloquence.  Even  so  a  Ger- 
man will  80  often  write  obscurely,  because  bis 
pleasure  is  in  secluded  rumination.  A  French- 
man always  writes  clearly,  because  his  happiness 
is  in  social  and  intellectual  intercourse.  The 
first  calls  up  shadowy  dreams  not  less  with  bis 
pen  than  with  his  pipe.  The  other  is  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  thought  in  his  study,  not  less 
than  in  the  salon.  And  hence  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  the  French  to  all  other  nations  in 
social  literature.  What  can  be  compared  with 
the  ease,  the  grace,  the  fascinating  flow  of  their 
familiar  letters  ?  except,  perhaps,  their  historical 
memoirs,  which  are,  indeed,  but  another  kind  of 
familiar  letters,  addressed  to  society  at  large,  by 
actors  in  the  scene  of  public  life,  who  have  gladly 
escaped  from  its  caution  and  reserve  to  enjoy  the 
freeclom  of  colloquial  intercourse." — pp.  211 — 213.. 

There  is,  however,  something  more  to  be 
included,  if  this  comparison  is  to  make  an 
approach  towards  completeness: — 

^^But  such  advantages  are  purchased  at  a 
price.  The  propensity  and  the  power  thus  to 
render  literature  subservient  to  the  embellishment 
of  life,  are  continually  tending  to  a  fatal  abuse, 
recall  the  long  series  of  men  of  genius,  from 
Rabelais  to  Voltaire,  who,  becoming  the  victims 
of  their  own  arts  of  fascination,  have  so  often 
debased  history,  philosophy,  and  religion  itself,  to 
a  frivolous  pastime;  the  idle  resource  of  the 
habitually  idle.  Remember  bow  Bavle  postpones 
everything  else  to  the  amusement  of  his  readers ; 
how'Montesquieu  strews  the  Esprit  des  Lois  with 
epigrams ;  and  how  even  the  illustrious  Pascal 
illuminates  the  most  awful  of  all  discussions  with 
the  charms  of  his  inimitable  irony.  Conjecture 
(for  it  is  hopeless  to  measure)  the  dimensions  of 
those  pyramids  of  contes,  novels,  romances,  fic- 
titious memoirs,  comedies,  and  vaudevilles,  which 
the  pens  of  French  men  and  women  have  piled 
up  with  such  a  prodigality  of  labor  and  of  talent; 


and  then  confess  that,  if  the  passion  to  captivate, 
and  to  be  captivated,  has  rendered  the  style  of 
France  pellucid,  it  has  'also  contributed  not  a 
little  to  render  much  of  her  literature  frivoloos."-^ 
p.  213. 

Sir  James  greatly  admires — as  every  man 
of  intelligence  must — the  exquisite  perspi- 
cuity of  the  French  written  language,  and 
regards  it  as  indicating  the  predominance  of 
the  reasoning  faculty  in  the  French  mind. 
No  one  acquainted  with  the  best  writers  iu 
France  on  metephysical  subjects  can  have 
been  insensible  to  tbe  delicacy  and  skill  with 
which  they  express  their  ideas,  and  give  jou 
the  finest  shade  of  their  meaning.  We  are 
disposed  to  suspect,  however,  that  their  logic 
is  much  more  acute  than  comprehensive — 
much  more  refined  within  cert^  limits,  than 
safe  as  a  whole.  Oar  own  Locke  is  dngu* 
larly  wanting  in  that  ready  and  adroit  stme- 
ture  of  sentences,  and  use  of  terms,  in  which 
the  French  are  such  proficients.  But  let 
any  man  become  master  of  the  "  Essay  on 
tbe  Human  Understanding,"  and  then  read 
Cousin's  course  of  lectures  upon  it,  and  we 
should  marvel  much  if  he  does  not  admit 
that  the  Englishman,  if  not  the  more  brill- 
iant guide  of  the  two,  is  greatly  the  more 
safe.  He  may  be  less  clever  at  points,  but 
he  has  more  real  perspicacity.  If  he  does 
less  to  startle  and  astonish,  he  does  less  also 
to  throw  you  off  your  guard,  and  to  mislead. 
We  are  aware  that  statements  to  this  effect  are 
not  likely  to  find  favor  at  Cambridge,  where 
even  such  men  as  Whewell  and  Sedgwick 
have  dishonored  themselves  by  speaking 
contemptuously  of  our  great  Englishman. 
That  these  gentlemen  have  so  done  without 
having  taken  the  pains  really  to  understand 
the  author  whom  they  have  so  grossly  mis- 
represented, is  a  point  about  which  we  have 
no  sort  of  doubt.  But  this  by  the  way. 
Even  Sir  James  Stephen,  with  all  his  admi- 
ration of  the  logic-loving  power  of  the 
French,  does  not  conceal  his  impression  that 
it  is  a  power  to  which  we  should  not  sur- 
render ourselves  without  a  good  deal  of  cau- 
tion and  forethought.  Somehow  or  other, 
it  is  found  to  be  marvellously  apt  at  leading 
people  into  mischief. 

"  But  this  logical  structure  of  tbe  understand- 
ing of  our  nei^bors,  while  at  once  generating 
their  characteristic  perspicuity  of  style,  and  at- 
tested by  it,  has  also  given  birth  to  that  remorse- 
less Ergoisme  (no  language  but  |heir  own  could 
have  found  place  for  such  a  word,)  by  which  they 
are  no  less  distinguished.  The  helpless  slaves  of 
syllogism,  they  advance  with  unflinching  intre- 
pidity to  any  consequence,  however  startling. 
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which  seems  to  them  legitimately  to  emerge  from 
whatever  they  regard  as  well-established  premi- 
ses ;  while  tfaie^  reject,  with  equal  hardihood,  any 
doctrine,  however  invaluable,  which  cannot  be  so 
demonstrated.  They  are  rationalists  in  the  correct 
sense  of  that  much  misused  expression ;  that  is, 
thev  are  more  than  sceptical  or  all  conclusions 
which  unaided  reason  cannot  reach,  even  though 
they  may  be  reached  bv  the  aid  of  those  guides, 
of  which  reason  herself  has  taught  the  need,  and 
the  authority.  They  condemn,  as  unmeaning  or 
superstitious,  every  opinion  which  cannot  be 
enounced  in  terms  perfectly  unambiguous,  even 
when  such  opinions  are  conversant  with  topics 
beyond  the  range  of  human  observation  and  of 
man's  experience.  He  who  would  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  such  Pyrrhonism  infects  and  de- 
grades much  of  the  literature  of  France,  must 
pass  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  reading  books,  the 
knowledge  of  which  a  good  man  would  regret, 
and  a  wise  and  humble  man  avoid." — p.  215. 

We  submit,  there  must  be  something  radi- 
cally defective  in  a  logic  that  does  not  better 
know  where  to  stop.  It  may,  as  we  have 
said,  be  acute,  but  it  must  be  lacking  in  com- 
prehensiveness. A  duly  comprehensive  logic 
not  only  assists  you  to  move,  it  gives  you  the 
requisite  caution  when  you  should  proceed 
no  further.  One  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of 
the  wise  is  to  know  that. 

Even  in  respect  io  clearness  and  freedom 
of  style,  the  distance  between  the  French 
and  the  English  has  been  constantly  dimin- 
ishing since  the  Restoration,  and  especially 
since  the  days  of  Dryden  and  Goldsmith.  It 
may  be  that  talent  of  this  kind  should  be  ad- 
mitted, even  now,  to  be  more  natural,  upon 
the  average,  to  the  Frenchman  than  to  the 
Englishman.  But  what  we  have  not  so  com- 
monly by  nature,  we  are  daily  realizing  upon 
a  large  scale  by  study  and  practice ;  and  as 
we  say  of  our  logic,  so  we  may  perhaps  say 
of  our  style — that  what  it  wants  in  point  and 
vivacity,  it  more  than  compensates  in  sub- 
stance, and  in  the  sort  of  power  that  produces 
and  sustains  conviction. 

Sir  James  is  fond  of  placing  his  great  char- 
acteristic spirits  in  triads.  First  we  have 
Gerbert,  Abelard,  and  St.  Bernard ;  next  we 
have  Joinville,  Froissart,  and  De  Comines; 
and  next  comes  the  same  number,  more 
strangely  assorted :  viz.,  Rabelais,  Calvin,  and 
Montaigne.  The  delineation  of  all  these  mas- 
ter-spirits is  achieved  with  great  truthfulness 
and  power.  We  scarcely  need  say,  that  Ra- 
lais,  Calvin,  and  Montaigne  cannot  be  any 
one  of  them  accepted  as  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  French  people  taken  as  a  whole. 
The  plants  in  this  case  are  so  widely  differ- 
ent in  their  nature,  that  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  alike  found  sustenance  must  have 


been  widely  different.  Had  Montaigne  been 
the  contrast  of  his  times  to  the  degree  alleg- 
ed by  our  author,  the  times  would  have  given 
little  heed  to  bis  utterances,  and  the  proofs 
of  his  genius  would  probably  never  have 
reached  us.  He  was  antagonist  to  some  of 
its  developments — in  harmony  with  others. 
In  the  France  of  that  day  the  jovial  sensu- 
ousness  of  Rabelms,  the  devout  logic  of  Cal- 
vin, and  the  easy  skepticism  of  Montaigne, 
found  a  fitting  auditory.  Religion,  whether 
as  proceeding  from  Rome  or  Geneva,  had 
come  to  breathe  the  spirit,  and  take  the  form, 
of  a  stem  dogmatism  ;  and  in  the  rising  skep- 
ticism— of  which  Montaigne  was  the  repre- 
sentative— :we  see  the  natural  revolt  against 
that  tendency,  Rabelais  saw  the  weakness 
of  both  these  parties,  but  added  to  this  weak- 
ness a  lar^e  stock  of  his  own.  The  gravity 
of  the  divines  would  have  been  to  him  as  a 
perpetual  funeral :  and  even  the  comparative 
playfulness  of  Montaigne  would  have  been 
an  insipid  affair,  sadly  wanting  in  the  zest 
and  lustiness  necessary  to  all  real  enjoyment. 
Cahnn,  Montaigne,  and  Rabelais,  played  the 
parts  respectively  of  the  Franciscan,  the 
Courtier,  and  Silenus :  and  as  it  was  with 
these  men,  so  was  it  with  the  French  people. 
Each  had  his  admirers.  The  national  char- 
acter embraced  them  all.  In  some,  all  these 
temperaments  were  largely  blended ;  in  a 
greater  number,  the  one  or  the  other  was 
predominant. 

Rabelais  became  the  father  of  the  mocking 
school  in  French  literature.  From  him  the 
gifted  men  of  that  country  learnt  the  power 
of  ridicule.  It  was  a  perilous  discovery  to 
make.  In  France,  everything  true,  noble, 
and  devout,  has  been  prostrated  lamentably 
by  the  force  of  that  weapon.  Montaigne  did 
not  wield  it  in  the  manner  of  Rabelais  :  but 
together  they  formed  the  school  of  the 
doubters,  and  their  disciples  having  learned, 
like  themselves,  to  turn  away  from  all  grave 
subjects  with  a  smile  or  a  shrug,  have  sunk 
naturally  into  that  form  of  tolerated  selfishness 
so  common  among  men  of  the  world,  ever 
giving  themselves  to  the  immediate,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  future,  to  the  personal,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  public.  It  is  not  to  this  school, 
however,  that  we  must  look  for  the  persecu- 
tors in  French  history.  These  men  were  not 
sufiSciently  men  of  convictions  or  earnestness 
in  anything,  to  give  themselves  to  such 
employment.  It  is  not  in  the  Pyrrhonists, 
whose  hbtory  is  traced  from  the  rationalbt 
speculations  of  Abelard,  that  our  author  finds 
the  persecuting  element,  but  rather  in  the 
Ideologists,  whose  history  is  traced  from  St 
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Bernard.  In  this  latter  school  the  force  of 
logic,  of  quietLBm,  and  of  mysticism,  all 
strangely  combined  to  form  a  school  so  filled 
irith  self-conGdence  and  dogmatism,  as  to  be 
prepared  to  regard  all  departures  from  their 
own  opinions  as  necessarily  sinful,  and  to  re- 
sard  the  guilt  so  contracted  as  justly  expos- 
ing the  delinquents  to  punishment.  Accord- 
ii^  to  our  author,  we  have  a  continuation  of 
this  school  in  our  modem  Spiritualists.  The 
infallible  oracle  with  such  men  is  the  sub- 
jective ;  with  the  Komanist  it  is  also  the  sub- 
jective, but  the  subjective  bearing  witness  to 
the  objective.  In  both  cases  there  is  the 
same  pretence  to  a  scientific  exactness  and 
certainty  ;  and  from  this  fact,  the  same  in- 
ference follows  in  favor  of  persecution. 

From  the  period  wbeu  the  French  mon- 
archy became  consolidated  and  ascendant, 
its  great  policy,  as  will  be  supposed,  was  to 
discountenance  all  political  discussion.  Sin- 
gularly destitute,  accordingly,  of  works  of 
that  nature,  is  the  literature  of  France,  from 
tbo  &ge  of  Francb  I.  to  the  close  of  tbe  reiga 
of  Loais  XIV.  How  it  was  managed,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  great  authors  of  France 
'from  toucbiog  on  pditical  speculations,  but 
to  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  worshippers 
before  the  absolutist  power  of  the  throne,  is 
thus  ei  plained : — 

"As  Francia.and  Charles,  and  Leo,  and  Julius, 
and  Lorenzo  had  aasigned  ecience,  ant!  poelry, 
and  painiing,  and  architecture,  and  xculpture,  ite 
their  appropiate  provinces,  to  those  great  maater- 
Bpiriis  of  Iiily,  to  whom  they  forbade  the  culture 
of  politreal  pfiiloaophy,  so  Louis,  when  he  [nlcr- 
terdicted  lo  the  gigantic  intellects  of  his  times 
and  couQlry  all  Intervention  in  the  afikirs  of  the 
commonwealth,  aurnmoned  them  to  the  conquest 
of  all  the  other  realms  of  thought  in  which  they 
might  acquire  renown,  either  for  him,  for  France, 
or  Tor  themselves.  The  theatres,  the  acmlemiee, 
the  pulpite,  and  the  moDaBteries  of  his  kingdom 
rivalled  each  other  in  their  zcaloua  obedience  to 
that  rojal  comroaod,  and  obeyed  it  with  a  success 
from  which  no  competent  sod  equitable  judge  can 
withhold  hia  highest  admiration.  At  this  day, 
when  all  (be  illusions  of  the  name  of  Louis  are 
exhausted,  and  in  tills  country,  where  his  Augus- 
tan age  has  seldom  been  regarded  with  much  en- 
ihusiaam,  who  can  BeriouBTy  address  himself  to 
the  perusal  of  his  great  tragedians,  Comeille  and 
Racine — or  of  his  great  comedians,  Moliere  and 
lUgnard— or  of  hia  great  poets,  Boileaa  and  La 
Fotitaitie — or  of  his  great  wits,  L^  Rochefaucauld 
and  1*  Bruyfire — or  of  his  great  philosophers, 
Des  Cartes  and  Pascal — or  of  his  great  divines, 
Bossuet  and  Arnauld — or  of  bis  great  scholars, 
Mabillon  and  Montfaucon — or  of  hia  great  preach- 
ers, Bourdalone  and  Massillan — and  not  confess 
that  uo  other  monarch  was  ever  surrounded  by  an 
A«MjQjiiia^  of  men  of  genina  BO  adminble  for  the 


despot 
plisbed 


[April, 
extent,  the  variety,  and  tbe  perfection  of  thrir 

"  And  yet  the  bet  that  snch  an  asaemblage 
were  clustered  into  >  group,  of  which  ao  great  a 
king  was  the  centre,  implies  that  there  must  have 
been  some  characleristic  quality  uniting  them  all 
to  each  other  and  to  him,  and  distingnishiDg  tham 
all  from  the  nobles  of  every  other  literary  com- 
monwealth which  has  existed  amongst  men. 
What,  then,  was  that  quality,  and  what  ita  influ- 
ence upon  them  1 

"  Louis  lived  with  his  conitiers,  not  as  a  das 
among  his  slaves,  but  aa  the  moat  acccmplis^ 
of  gentlemen  among  his  associate*.  This  social 
equality  waa,  however,  always  guarded  from 
abuse  by  the  most  panctilious  observance,  on  their 
side,  of  the  reverence  due  lo  his  pre-eminenl  rank. 
In  that  enchanted  circle  men  appeared  at  least  to 
obey,  not  from  a  hard  necessity,  but  from  a  wil- 
ling heart  The  bondage  in  which  they  really 
lived  was  ennobled  by  that  conventional  code  of 
honor  which  dictated  and  enforced  it.  They  fnos- 
tiated  themselves  before  their  fellow-man  with  no 
sense  of  self-abasement,  and  the  chivalraas  bo- 
mage  with  which  they  gntiGed  him,  waa  con- 
sidered as  imparting  dignity  to  themselves.' 

"  Louis  acknowfedged  and  repaid  this  iribate 
of  courtesy,  by  a  condescension  still  more  refined, 
and  by  attentions  yet  more  delicate  than  their 
own.  The  harshness  of  power  was  so  ingeaiously 
veiled,  every  shade  of  approbation  was  so  nicely 
marked,  and  every  gradation  of  favor  so  finely 
discriminated,  that  the  tact  of  good  society — that 
acquired  senae,  which  reveals  to  ns  the  impres- 
sion we  mabe  on  those  with  whom  we  associate 
— became  the  indispensable  condition  of  existence 
at  Versailles  and  Marly.  The  inmaten  of  those 
palaces  lived  under  a  law  peculiar  lo  themselvet ; 
a  law  most  eSeclive  for  Its  purposes,  though  the 
recompense  it  awarded  lo  those  who  pleasM  their 
common  master  was  but  his  smile,  and  though 
the  penally  It  imposed  on  those  who  dispIesMd 
him  waa  hnt  his  frown."—  ~  "'"'     "°° 


The  manner  in  which  patronage  of  this 
nature  gave  its  impress  to  the  whole  style  of 
authorship  in  those  times,  is  most  felicitously 
giyen  in  tJie  paragraphs  which  follow. 

"  The  men  of  letters,  to  whom  a  place  waa  as- 
signed in  the  court  of  Louis,  were  nearly  all  ple- 
beians, but  were  rescued  by  the  king  from  the 
social  degradations  to  which  their  rank  might 
otherwise  have  exposed  them.  The  graces  and 
the  elegance  which  they  wilneased  in  his  circle, 
were  not  only  adopted  in  their  own  personal  ad- 
dress and  manners,  but  were  transferred  into  their 
writings.  To  please,  and  lo  rise  by  pleaaing, 
became  the  great  ends  of  literary,  aa  they  were 
of  fashionable,  existence.  Men  of  genius  sooght 
to  please  in  the  republic  of  letters,  aa  Ihey  had 
learned  to  please  among  the  aristocratic  eom- 
paniona  of  their  princes.  Tbay  ascended  to 
literary  power  by  the  arts  which,  in  that  age,  con- 
ducted the  nobles  of  the  land  to  power  in  tbe 
stale.  They  aimed  at  creating  a  profound  interest 
by  their  writings,  without  ever  provoking  a  pain- 
ful excitement.    Theii  books  were  redolent  of 
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the  ume  gracefal  eaie,  by  vhich  they  had  them- 
gelvea  been  charmed  in  the  intercourse  of  ihe 
privilegred  clii«eea.  They  exhibited,  is  authora, 
Ihe  same  g&ielv  of  spirit  which  they  had  aeen  dif- 
fusiog,  IhroDgh  that  elevated  <;ircle,  the  Inuiaient 
■eiiae  of  equality,  so  indlapensable  to  all  true  so- 
cial eojoyment.  Having  leamt,  in  the  briJIiant 
GooiDaniea  which  Ihron^  the  royal  salona,  how 
mi^tity  is  the  force  of  ridicule,  they  assumed,  in 
their  fiterary  character,  all  the  weapons,  otfensire 
and  dcfenBive,  by  which  the  assaults  of  that  great 
arialoccatic  power  may  be  either  pointed  or  repel- 
led. Diligent  atudenta  of  the  conventional  code 
of  manners,  ibey  became  familiar  wiih  all  the 
signals  beneath  which  it  commands  the  polished 
few  to  rally,  and  with  all  the  penalties  which  it 
denonnces  against  the  unpolished  many,  who  are 
heedless  or  oaconscioiis  of  (hat  rallying  cry. 
Hinds  bom  to  grapple  with  the  lodiett  conlempla- 
tiona  were  thus  too  often  engaged  with  the  moot 
trivial.  They  were  but  too  apt  to  study  the  super- 
ficial aspect  of  society,  to  the  disregard  of  its  in- 
ward stale  and  of  its  outward  tendencies.  They 
investigated  the  specific  man  more  than  the  gen- 
eric man,  the  French  character  more  than  Ihe 
hnman  character,  the  empty  vanities  of  the  worid 
rather  than  its  true  dignities,  [he  fleeting  follies 
of  mankind  more  ihan  their  inherent  weaknesses 
or  corruptions.  Malitire  himself,  great  aa  he  was, 
condescemled  to  become  little  else  than  the  lord 
josticiary,  under  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  high  court 
of  Ridicule. 

"  But  while  many  of  the  noble  pursuits  of  liie- 
ratare  were  thus  aliandoned,  the  learned  courtiers 
of  Louis  found,  in  their  mental  and  social  allegi- 
ance to  him,  (he  fullest  occasion  for  exercising 
and  perfecting  (hose  qualities  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  last  lecture,  I  enumerated  as 
eminently  characlerislic  of  the  spirit  and  inlellect 
of  the  people  ofFrance.  Their  social  disposition 
and  genial  nature  rendered  it  easy  and  delightful 
to  them  lo  reflect  in  tlieir  books,  tlie  gaiety,  the 
grace,  end  the  cordiality  of  the  high-born  aeeo- 
ciam  with  whom  (hey  mingled.  Their  loeical 
acnroen  detected  at  a  glance,  and  expelled  re- 
morseleasly  from  their  writings,  whatever  would 
have  appeared  to  that  fastidious  audience,  either 
vulgar,  or  exaggerated,  or  tedious,  or  obscure. 
Thev  used  the  most  abstruse  deductions  of  reason, 
aa  Cleopatra  used  her  pearls,  to  add  an  occasional 
zest  to  a  royal  banquet.  Their  national  eloquence 
abone  forth  with  unwearied  lustre,  though,  even 
in  the  pulpit,  they  never  wholly  intermitted  the 
boraage  so  habitually  rendered  to  their  princely 
idol.  Bat,  above  all,  the  unmeasured  obedience 
of  the  French  people  to  whatever  was  ftteemed 
tB  a  legitimate  rower  among  them,  was  mani- 
fested by  the  authors  of  their  Aueustao  age  by 
the  moat  indiscriminating  loyalty.  Itecause  Louis 
was  superstitious  and  intolerant,  not  a  voice  was 
raised  among  them  in  defence  of  spiritual  or  of 
mental  Ireeuom.  Because  he  was  an  abstJnte 
kin^,  they  breathed  not  a  word  on  behalf  of  thrir 
national  franchises.     Because  he  was  himself  the 
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canse  succees  in  war  was  his  favorite  boast,  they 
incessantly  labored  in  erecting  trophies  lo  hb 
military  renown.  Because  he  was  amorous,  the* 
sang  of  love  in  strains  sometimes  impasaioned, 
sometimes  artilicial,  but  always  in  harmony  with 
the  sentiments  which  rumour  taught  them  to  aa- 
cribe  to  their  king.  And  because  he  was  the  ad- 
mitted model,of  universal  excellence,  (be  greateat 
minds  which  France  has  ever  product,  drew 
habitually  and  servilely  from  (hat  model  in  many 
of  their  greatest  works." — pp.  268—291. 

We  sometimes  complain  that  the  literary 
character  among  iu  participates  so  little  in 
the  notice  and  favor  of  our  own  ruling 
powers.  That  it  is  so,  however,  is  a  fact,  to 
which  we  owe  no  imall  portion  of  the  sound 
political  feeling  that  has  been  hereditary  In 
this  country.  May  the  day  be  far  distant  in 
which  those  who  bold  "  the  Power  of  the 
Pen"  in  England  will  be  found  looking  with 
expectancy  to  the  patronage  of  princes  or  of 
ministries  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labon. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  sucli  a  state  of 
things  that  il  sbotild  last.  Such  an  inversion 
of  the  noble  is  annatural.  Even  in  France  it 
coutd  not  be  perpetuated.  When  those  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  interdicted  from  all 
free  discussion  on  either  poliUcs  or  religion, 
had  worked  the  soil  left  to  them  until  il  could 
yield  no  more,  the  time  came  in  which  bolder 
men  seized  on  the  neglected  fields,  and 
wrought  in  them,  after  a  fashion, Und  with 
results,  never  to  be  forgotten  I  When  the 
reaction  came  the  glories  of  priesthood  and 
of  monarchy  were  laid  alike  in  the  duet,  and 
amidst  deeds  the  report  of  which  has  been  as 
a  tingling  in  the  ear  of  the  oalioDs  to  tbia 

We  have  passed  by  many  beautiful  and  in- 
structive passages  in  these  volumes  which  we 
had  marked  for  insertion.  Much  also  thatit 
was  in  our  mind  to  say  about  the  French 
monarchy  under  Louis  XIV.  we  must  forbear 
to  say.  That  memorable  reign  extends  from 
1043  to  1715.  It  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  parts — the  years  of  the  king's 
minority,  which  were  not  without  embarrass- 
ments and  inquietude;  the  interval  extend- 
ing from  the  majority  of  the  king  to  the  year 
1704,  which  may  be  described  as  the  era  of 
prosperity  and  splendor  ;  and  the  space  from 
1704  to  1715,  which  may  be  described  aa 
the  disastrous,  or,  more  properly  speakipg, 
the  retributive  portion  of  that  epoch  m 
French  history.  During  die  lifetime  of  that 
one  monarch  in  France,  the  grand  struggle 
between  the  parliamentarians  and  the  royal- 
ists in  England  originated,  and  was  pro«- 
cated  to  ita  dose;  our  anoJent  coostitatkn 
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gave  place  to  a  commonwealth  and  a  protec- 
torate ;  the  House  of  Stuart  was  restored  to 
the  throne,  and  a  second  time  expelled ;  and 
our  countiy,  amidst  all  the  impediments  of 
war  abroad  and  feud  at  home,  is  found  pur- 
suinflT  an  onward  course  during  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Marj  and  Queen  Anne.  Sir 
James  intimates,  that  he  may  some  day  dis- 
course on  English  history  as  he  has  now  dis- 
coursed on  the  history  of  France.  We  earn- 
estly hope  that  this  purpose  may  be  realized 
-—though  the  last  lecture  in  this  series,  inti- 
tuled ''The  Growth  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Monarchies  compared/'  is  to  us  the  least 
satisfactory  of  the  whole.  A  fairly  developed 
view  of  the  history  of  the  two  countries  in 
something  like  comparative  lights,  would  be 
inestimable.  If  we  have  any  fear  about  it, 
as  coming  from  such  a  pen,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  it  is  a  fear  as  to  the  na- 
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tural  influence  of  such  a  position  as  that  filled 
by  Sir  James  Stephen,  even  on  a  mind  of  his 
order  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme.  The 
English  government  b  not  in  relation  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  what  Louis  XIV. 
was  to  his  lierati.  But  in  the  former  case,  as  in 
the  latter,  there  is  danger  of  its  being  tacitly 
understood  that  nothing  is  to  be  said  in  socn 
connections  that  may  not  he  expected  to  pats 
muster  as  political  orthodoxy  of  the  most  re- 
spectable description.  The  ignorance  and 
special  pleaduig  of  Hume  have  done  their 
work.  His  influence  is  of  the  past.  Retribu- 
tion has  come.  The  lie  does  not  last  for  ever. 
We  close  these  pages  with  a  feeling  of 
sincere  gratitude  to  their  author;  and  we 
can  honestly  say  that  we  have  no  memory 
of  having  ever  read  two  volumes  more  rich 
in  material,  in  taste,  or  in  wisdom. 
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THOMAS   BABINGTON   MACAULAY 


Wmi  A  PORTRAIT  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  E.  U.  EDDIS^  ESQ. 


This,  celebrated  essayist,  orator,  poet,  and 
historian,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Zachary 
Macaulay,  the  early  and  veteran  laborer  for 
the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery.  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay  was  bom  in  1800.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  home  under  a 
private  tutor,  and  then  read  for  some  years 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston 
at  Shelford,  near  Cambridge. 

In  1818  he  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  acquired  high  distmc- 
tion  as  a  classical  scholar ;  and  where  he  es- 
tablished a  still  higher  reputation  among  his 
contemporaries  for  his  oratory  in  their  debat- 
ing societies,  for  his  ample  acquirements  in 
modem  history  and  literature,  and  for  the 
general  brilliancy  of  his  conversational  pow- 
ers. He  ffained  one  of  the  Craven  University 
Scholarships  in  1822,  and  won  a  Fellowship 
ofTrinity  m  1824. 

His  earliest  speech  in  public  was  delivered 
in  that  year.  It  was  on  a  subject,  on  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  had  an  hereditary 


right  to  shine.  He  first  came  forward  as 
a  supporter  of  one  of  the  resolutions  moved 
at  an  Anti-Slavery  meeting  in  London.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  was  the  first  and  al- 
most the  last  public  speech  which  he  ever 
made  out  of  Parliament,  except  those  deliv- 
ered by  him  on  the  hustings. 

Some  passacres  of  this  his  first  public  ad- 
dress  have  bein  preserved  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  heard  it,  and  one  passage  may 
be  cited  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
style  of  imagery  by  which  both  his  oratory 
and  his  writings  have  ever  been  distinguishea. 
After  a  fervent  description  of  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves  at  the 
time  when  he  was  speaking,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  future,  and  **  He  anticipated 
the  day  when  the  Negro,  then  crouching  be- 
neath the  lash,  should  walk  with  brow  erect 
from  the  field  which  was  his  freehold,  to  the 
house  which  was  his  castle.'' 

Many  of  the  earliest  productions  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  pen  appeared  in  **  Charles  Knight's 
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Quarterly."  There  are  several  historical 
ballads  written  in  youth  by  the  future  author 
of  the  ''Lays  of  Ancient  Rome/'  which 
earned  a  more  enduring  celebrity  than  is 
l^nerally  accorded  to  the  poetry  of  mas^a- 
zines  and  reviewers.  Two  of  these,  "  The 
Armada,"  and  "  The  Battle  of  Ivry,"  have 
been  republished  by  the  author,  together  with 
**  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  in  the  later 
editions  of  that  work.  They  well  deserve 
the  honor.  The  description  in  "  The  Arma- 
da "  of  the  transmission  by  the  beacon  fires 
throughout  England  of  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spanish  fleet,  is  full  of  the 
martial  spirit  of  iEschylus ;  and  may  stand 
comparison  with  its  protot3rpe,  the  celebrated 
passage  in  "  The  Agamemnon,"  that  paints 
the  chain  of  fire  signals  from  Mount  Ida  to 
Argos,  which  announced  to  Clytemnestra  the 
fall  of  Troy.  The  prowess  of  the  chivalrous 
Henri  Quatre  is  glowingly  placed  before  us 
in  the  ballad  on  the  Battle  of  Ivry.  Proba- 
bly the  study  of  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads, 
which  appeared  about  the  time  when  he  was 
at  Cambridge,  may  have  done  much  towards 
leading  Macaulay  to  compose  these  much 
admired  stanzas.  Not  that  he  is  a  mere  im- 
itator of  the  Spanish  martial  romances.  He 
adds  elements  that  are  all  his  own.  He  has 
a  power  of  grouping  and  concentrating  im- 
ages, and  of  potrayinif  masses,  and  the  move- 
ments of  masses,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Spanish  Romanceros,  who  deal  chiefly  with 
the  passions,  and  the  deeds  of  individuals. 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  fame  as 
a  prose  writer  was  laid  by  hid  essay  on  Mil- 
ton, which  appeared  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  in  1 825 ;  and  was  followed  by  other 
contributions  to  that  periodical  during  the 
succeeding  twenty-two  years.  When,  in 
1843,  Mr.  Macaulay  published  a  collection 
of  these  papers,  he  spoke  in  the  preface  to  it, 
of  the  criticism  on  Milton,  as  "  written  when 
the  author  was  fresh  from  College,  and  con- 
taing  scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his  ma- 
tured judgme|^t  approved,"  and  as  *'  over- 
loaded with  gaudy  and  ungraceful  ornament." 
Authors  are  seldom  ffood  judges  of  their  own 
works ;  and  we  totally  except  to  Mr,  Macau- 
lay's  condemnation  of  this  long  celebrated 
essay.  Had  it  been  so  faulty  as  he  now 
represents  it  to  be,  it  never  would  have 
pleased  the  taste  of  one  so  classically  cor- 
rect as  Jeffrey,  or  have  been  admitted  into 
the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  while  under  the 
management  of  that  great  critic.  We  will 
take  Jefifrey's  judgment  in  preference  to 
Macaulay's,  when .  Macaulay  nimself  is  in 
question,  and  unhesitatingly  profess  our  be- 


lief that  the  paper  on  Milton  stands  deserv* 
edly  first  in  the  volumes  of  critical  and  his- 
torical essays  with  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
enriched  our  literature. 

This  collection  of  essays  is  so  well  known, 
both  in  England  and  in  Anglo- America,  that 
any  detailed  comment  on  it  would  be  super- 
fluous. Perhaps  the  single  paper  in  which 
most  originality  and  vigor  of  thought  are 
displayed,  is  that  on  MachiavellL  The  au- 
thor's marvellous  power  of  bringing  gorgeous 
groups  of  imagery  together,  and  of  con- 
centrating the  striking  points  of  long  historic 
annals  into  a  single  page,  are  most  remarka- 
bly shown  in  the  essays  on  Clive  and  War- 
ren Hastings,  which  ought  to  be  read  together, 
as  forming  one  magnificent  picture  of  the 
leading  characters  and  decisive  scenes  in 
Anglo-Indian  history,  during  its  most  event- 
ful period.  The  description  of  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings  surpasses  any  other  scene 
of  the  kind,  with  whicn  we  are  acquainted  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  literature ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  artistic  than  the  solemn 
pathos  of  the  conclusion,  where,  after  the 
mind  has  been  excited  by  the  fierce  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  strife  of  statesmen,  we  are  dis- 
missed with  a  majestic  allusion  to  **  that 
temple  of  silence  and  reconciliation,  where 
the  enmities  of  twenty  ffenerations  lie  buried, 
the  great  Abbey,  which  has,  during  so  many 
ages,  afforded  a  quiet  resting-place  to  those 
whose  minds  and  bodies  have  been  shattered 
by  the  contentions  of  the  great  Hall." 

Mr.  Macaulay  has,  himself,  borne  no  mean 
part  among  "  the  chiefs  of  the  eloquent  war." 
He  entered  Parliament  in  1831,  as  member 
for  Calne,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Lands- 
downe ;  and  rapidly  signalized  himself  in  the 
debates  that  accompanied  the  introduction 
of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  We  will  quote  a 
portion  of  his  first  speech,  in  which  the 
reader  will  observe  the  same  characteristics 
which  have  marked  his  writings. 

*'  We  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
— and  in  one  respect,  at  least  they  were  wiser 
than  we.  They  legislated  for  their  own  times. 
They  looked  at  the  England  which  was  before 
them.  They  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  twice  as  many  members  to  York:  as 
they  gave  to  London,  because  York  had  been 
the  capital  of  England  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.  And  they  would  have  been 
amazed  indeed,  if  they  had  foreseen,  that  a  city 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
would  be  left  without  representatives  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  merely  because  it  stood 
on  ground  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
had  been  occupied  by  a  few  huts.     They 
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framed  a  representative  system  which  was 
not,  indeed,  without  defects  and  irregularities, 
but  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  state  of 
England  in  their  time,     fiut  a  great  revolu- 
tion took  place.    The  character  of  the  old 
corporations  changed ;  new  forms  of  property 
came  into  existence, — new  portions  of  society 
rose   into  importance.      There  were  in  our 
rural  districts  rich  cultivators  who  were  not 
freeholders.     There  were  in  our  capital  rich 
traders,  who  were  not  liverymen.      Towns 
shrank  into  villages.    Villages  swelled  into 
cities  larger  than  the  London  of  the  Planta- 
genets.   Unhappily,  while  the  natural  growth 
of  society  went  on,  the  artificial  polity  con- 
tinued  unchanged.      The  ancient  form   of 
representation  remained,  and  precisely  be- 
cause  the  form  remained,  the  spirit  departed. 
Then  came  that  pressure  almost  to  bursting — 
the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles — the  new  peo- 
ple under  the  old  institutions.     It  is  now  time 
for  us  to  pay  a  decent,  a  rational,  a  manly 
reverence  to  our  ancestors, — not  by  super- 
stiously  adhering  to  what  they,  under  other 
circumstances,  did, — but  by  doing  what  they, 
in  our  circumstances,  would  have  done.    All 
history  is  full  of  revolutions,  produced  by 
causes  similiar  to  those  which  are  now  ope- 
rating in  England.   A  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, which  had  been  of  no  account^  expands 
and  becomes  strong.     It  demands  a  place  in 
the  system,  suited,' not  to  its  former  weakness, 
but  to  its  present  power.     If  this  is  granted, 
all  is  well.   If  this  is  refused,  then  comes  the 
struggle  between  the  young  energy  of  one 
class,  and  the  ancient  privileges  of  another. 
Such  was  the  struggle  between  the  plebians 
and  the  patricians  of  Rome !    Such  was  the 
struggle  of  the  Italian  allies  for  admission  to 
the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens.    Such  was 
the  struggle  of  our  North  American  colonists 
against  the  mother  country.     Such  was  the 
struggle   which  the    Tiers  Etat  of  France 
maintained  against  the  arirtocracy  of  birth. 
Such  was  the  struggle  which  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  maintained  against  the  aristocracy  of 
creed.     Such  is  the  struggle  which  the  free 
people  of  color  in  Jamaica  are  now  maintain- 
ing against  the  aristocracy  of  skin.     Such, 
finally,  is  the  struggle  which  the  middle  clas- 
ses in  England  are  maintaining  against  the 
aristocracy  of  mere  locality  ;  against  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  principle  of  which  is  to  invest  one 
hundred  drunken  pot- wallopers  in  one  place,  or 
the  owner  of  a  ruined  hovel  in  another,  with 
powers  which  are  withheld  from  cities  re- 
nowned to  the  furthest,  ends  of  the  earth, 
for  the  marvels  of  their  wealth,  and  of  their 
industry/' 


"My  bon.  friend,  the   member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  tells  us,  that  if  we  pass 
this  law  England  will  soon  be  a  republic. 
The  reformed  House  of  Commons  will,  ac- 
cording to  him,  before  it  has  sat  ten  years, 
depose  the  king,  and  expel  the  lords  from 
their  house.    Sir,  if  my  hon.  friend  could 
prove  this,  he  would  have  bucceeded  in  bring- 
ing an  argument  for  democracy,  infinitely 
stronger  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Paine.     His  proposition  is,  in  fact, 
this, — that  our  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
institutions  have  no  hold  on  the  public  mind 
of  England ;  that  those  institutions  are  re- 
garded with  aversion  by  a  decided  majority 
of  the  middle  class.    This,  sir,   I  say,  is 
plainly  deducible  from  his  proposition ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  representatives  of  the  mid- 
dle class  will  inevitably  abolish  royalty  and 
nobility  within  ten  years ;  and  there  is  surely 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  representatives  of 
the  middle  class  will  be  more  inclined  to  a 
democratic  revolution  than  their  constituents. 
Now,  sir,  if  I  were  convinced  that  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  class  in  England  look 
with  aversion  on  monarchy  and  anstocracy,  I 
should  be  forced,  much  against  my  will,  to 
come  to  this  conclusion,  that  monarchical  and 
aristocratical  institutions  are  unsuited  to  this 
country.     Monarchy  and  aristocracy,  valua- 
ble and  useful  as  I  think  them,  are  still  val- 
uable and  useful  as  means,  and  not  as  ends. 
The  end  of  government  is  the  happiness  of 
the  people ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  that,  in  a 
country  like  this,  the  happiness  of  the  people 
can  be  promoted  by  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  middle  classes  place  no  confi- 
dence, and  which  exists  only  because  the 
middle  have  no  organ  by  which  to  make  their 
sentiments  known.'* 

He  was  equally  conspicuous  by  the  fear- 
lessness and  brilliancy  of  his  oratory  in  sup- 
port of  the  second  Reform  Bill,  in  the  next 
session.  Perhaps  his  sense  of  the  perilous 
excitement  of  that  crisis  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed by  quoting  a  passagejrom  one  of  his 
essays,  where  he  is  evidently  referring  to  the 
reform  agitation  of  1831-32. 

"There  are  terrible  conjunctures  when  the 
discontents  of  a  nation,  not  light  and  capri- 
cious discontents,  but  discontents  that  have 
been  steadily  increasing  during  a  long  series 
of  years  have  attained  their  full  maturity. 
The  discerning  few  predict  the  approach  of 
these  conjunctures,  but  predict  in  vain.  To 
the  many  the  evil  season  comes  as  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  noon  comes  to  a  people 
of  savages.  Society,  which  but  a  short  time 
before  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  is  on 
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a  sudden  agitated  with  the  most  fearful 
convulsions,  and  seems  to  be  on  i^e  verge  of 
dissolution  ;  and  the  rulers  who,  till  the  mis- 
chief was  beyond  the  reach  of  all. ordinary 
remedies,  had  never  bestowed  one  thought 
on  its  existence,  stands  bewildered  and  panic- 
stricken,  without  hope  or  resource,  m  the 
midst  of  the  confusion.  One  such  conjuncture 
this  generation  has  seen.  God  grant  that 
we  may  never  see  another !" 

When  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  Mr. 
Macaulay  shared  in  the  full  harvest  of  popu- 
larity which,  for  a  time,  was  enjoyed  by  the 
WhiffS.  He  was  chosen  by  the  populous 
and  important  town  of  Leeds  to  be  one  of  its 
representatives  in  the  parliament  of  1833, 
but,  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  now  with- 
drawn for  a  time  from  the  great  arena  of 
English  politics,  in  consequence  of  his  accept- 
ing an  important  appointment  in  India. 

By  the  act  which  renewed  the  East  India 
Company's  charter  in  1833,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  amend  the 
laws  of  that  country,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  was 
placed  at  its  head.  His  career  in  India  was 
honorably  marked  by  earnest  and  enlightened 
industry ;  and  in  particular  he  deserves  high 
credit  for  the  independence  and  courage 
which  he  displayed  respecting  one  of  the  re- 
forms which  he  introduced.  We  allude  to 
the  celebrated  Xlth  Article  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  which  placed  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Britisli  crown  in  India  on  a  footing  of 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  re- 
spect to  their  being  of  European  or  of  Asiatic 
birth .  The  exasperated  Anglo-Indians  called 
this  the  Black  Act ;  and  loud  and  long  were 
the  protests  and  complaints  transmitted  to 
England  against  this  levelling  of  the  domi- 
nant race  with  the  native  population  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Mr.  Macaulay  was 
unmoved  by  either  clamor  or  obloquy.  And 
he  replied  to  the  attacks  of  his  numerous  foes 
by  a  state  paper,  which  ia  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able  documents 
which  have  appeared  from  Indian  officials. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Macaulay 's  Indian 
appointment  was  a  fortunate  event  for  him ; 
and  we  meant  to  style  it  so,  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  lucrative  character,  but  because 
it  saved  Mr.  Macaulay  from  sharing  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  Whig  popularity,  which 
took  place  during  the  ^ve  years  that  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay only  returned  from  India  in  time  to 
Earticipate  in  some  of  the  final  struggles  of 
lOrd  Melbourne's  Mmistry.  In  1839  he 
joined  the  cabinet  as  secretary  at  war,  and 
made   several  vigorous   oratorical  charges 
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against  the  powerful  enemy  that  was  pressing 
hard  on  the  retreating  Whigs.    In  particular, 
his  speech  on  the  29th  of  January,  1 840,  in 
the  debate  on  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Ministry,  was  marked  with  all  his  fire ; 
and  the  passage  of  it  in  which  he  reminded 
his  then  adversary.  Sir  James  Graham,  of 
their  former  joint  triumphs  during  the  reform 
struggle,  is  one  of  the  finest  that  he  ever 
uttered.     After  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  office,  Mr.  Macaulay  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  speakers  on  the  opposition  side 
of  the  House ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  party 
spirit  to  lead  him  into  blind  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  animosity  against  the  victorious  rivals 
of  his  Whig  friends ;  and  his  conduct  on  one 
memorable  occasion  during  this  period  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  honor.     We  allude 
to  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  increased  grant 
to  Maynooth,  when  proposed  by  the  Peel  mi- 
nistry in  1845.     Of  course  we  are  passing  no 
opinion  of  our  own  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  Maynooth  endowments.     We  merely  say 
that  Mr.  Macaulay,   being   conscientiously 
convinced    that    such    an  endowment  was 
proper,  acted  most  honorably  in  supporting 
It ;  though  he  knew  that  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh (which  city  he  then  represented  in  the 
House)  were  fanatically  opposed  to  it,  though 
it  was  brought  forward  by  the  men  who  had 
bitterly  reviled  Mr.  Macaulay's  own  party  for 
favoring  the  Irish  Catholics,   and  though 
there   was   a  tempting  opportunity  for  re^ 
venge,  by  combining  with  the  ultra-Protest- 
ants headed  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in   the 
house,  so  as  to  leave  the  ministry  in  a  mi< 
nority. 

Mr.  Macaulay  took  little  part  in  the  Com* 
Law  debates.  He  had  spoken  in  1842,  on 
Mr.  Villiers'  motion  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  Free  Trade,  but  against  any  sudden  with- 
drawal of  the  protection,  which  the  agricul- 
tural interest  had  so  long  enjoyed.  He  re- 
fused to  countenance  the  agitation  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League;  and  probably  this 
increased  the  disfavor  which  his  Maynooth 
speech  had  already  procured  for  him  with 
his  Edinburgh  constituents. 

He  lost  his  election  in  1846;  an  event 
which,  however  much  we  may  admire  him  as 
a  statesman,  we  can  hardly  regret,  inasmuch 
as  it  obtained  for  him  the  leisure  requisite  for 
the  composition  of  his  Opus  Magnum,  his 
History  of  England. 

Before,  however,  we  apeak  of  this  we  must 
remind  our  readers  of  the  glorious  "  Lays  oC 
Ancient  Rome,'*  which  Mr.  Macaulay  gave 
the  world  in  1849,  while  still  keenlv  bent  op 
his  parliamentary  career.  This  book  intm 
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ed  the  scholar  by  the  magnificent  illustra- 
tion which  it  gave  of  the  intrinsic  probability 
of  Niebuhr's  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
current  early  history  of  Rome,  ft  gratified 
and  served  the  historian  by  its  admirable  in- 
troductory comments ;  and  by  its  interspers- 
ed epitomes  of  some  of  the  most  stirring 
crises  in  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Republic. 
But,  above  all,  it  has  delighted  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who  were  neither  scholars  nor 
historians,  by  the  glowing  spirit  of  true 
poetry  which  animates  it  in  every  line. 

These  "Lays"  show  in  meridian  fulness 
the  powers  of  Objectivity,  of  which  the  early 
ballads  of  Mr.  Macaulay  gave  promise.  The 
rush  of  heady  combat, — the  mustering,  the 
march,  the  chivalrous  aspects,  the  pictures- 
que garbs,  and  the  bold  gestures  and  words, 
and  bolder  deeds  of  warriors  are  brought 
with  Homeric  expressiveness  before  us.  The 
descriptions  of  scenery  also,  are  beautifully 
given.  But  Mr.  Macaulay  shows  little  Sub- 
jective power.  He  is  comparatively  weak, 
when  he  introduces  single  characters  express- 
ing their  passions  and  feelings  in  the  present 
tense  and  first  person.  This  is  particularly 
apparent  in  the  Third  Lay,  which  tells  of 
Virginius, 

**  Who  wrote  his  daughter's  honor  in  her  blood," 

to  adopt  the  noble  line  in  which  Mr.  Warren, 
in  his  "Lily  and  Bee,*'  sums  up  that  far- 
famed  legend. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  retirement  from  Parlia- 
ment secured  for  him  those  two  years  of 
lettered  ease,  without  which,  as  he  rightly 
considered,  no  man  can  do  justice  to  himself 


or  the  public  as  a  writer  of  history.*  The 
first  fruits  of  that  leisure  were  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  "  History  of  England,"  which 
appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  We  trust 
that  many  more  are  destined  to  follow.  It 
would  be  unwarrantable  in  us  to  criticise  the 
portion  we  possess,  with  such  scant  space  at 
our  command  as  the  conclusion  of  this  me- 
moir can  afford.  The  public  of  England  and 
America  have  pronounced  a  verdict  of  enthu- 
siastic approbation,  to  which  individual  crit- 
ics could  add  little  weight,  and  from  which 
(even  if  we  were  so  minoed)  we  could  detract 
still  less.  If  we  were  to  express  a  wish  as 
to  any  change  in  the  fashion  of  the  work,  it 
would  be  that  passages  of  repose  should  be 
more  frequently  introduced.  A  history  ought 
not  to  be  a  continuous  excitement. 

Upon  Mr.  Macaulay's  features,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  portrait 

"*  The  seal  of  Middle  Age 
Hath  scarce  been  set,^ 

and  we  hope  that  a  long  career  of  active 
glory  is  still  before  him.  But  even  if  he 
were  doomed  to  rest  upon  his  present  intel- 
lectual achievements,  his  name  would  rank 
among  the  highest  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  works  are  read  and  admired  wherever 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  spread  over  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  and  their  fame  will 
last  as  long  as  the  language  of  that  race  en- 
dures. 


*  See  hie  advice  to  Sir  James  Stephen,  cited  in 
the  preface  to  that  geDtleman's  "Lecture  oo  French 
History." 
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JuoGBRNAUT. — The  "  establishment"  con- 
nected with  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  in  India, 
is  immense.  It  includes  thirty-six  different 
kinds  of  office,  some  of  which  are  subdivided 
into  several  more.  About  640  persons  are 
required  to  fill  the  appointments,  a  few  of 
wmch  are  the  following  :  The  one  who  puts 
Juggernaut  to  bed,  the  one  who  wakes  him, 
the  ooe  who  gives  him  water  and  a  tooth- 


pick, the  painter  who  paints  his  eyes,  an 
officer  to  give  him  rice,  and  another  to  give 
him  pan,  one  to  wash  his  linen,  one  to  count 
his  robes,  one  to  carry  his  umbrella,  and  one 
to  tell  him  the  hours  of  worship.  Besides 
these,  there  are  i,000  cooks,  120  dancing 
girls,  and  8,000  priests,  many  of  whom  are 
exceedingly  rich. 
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CLARENDON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 


Conspicuous  amongst  the  public  men  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  is 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  His  life  and 
works  have  been  canvassed  with  a  diligence 
and  zeal  extended  to  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries; and  the  result  of  all  the  criticism, 
hostile  and  defensive,  that  has  been  applied 
to  him,  conducts  us  to  this  conclusion,  that, 
to  judge  of  him  truly  and  justly,  he  should 
be  regarded  under  two  separate  and  distinct 
aspects.  No  one  man  can  differ  from  an- 
other in  some  respects  more  widely  than 
Clarcndou  the  historian  differs  from  Claren- 
don the  chancellor.  He  seems  to  have  had 
two  natures,  two  characters— one  in  his 
books,  and  one  in  his  office.  The  contrast 
may,  perhaps,  be  in  some  measure  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  his  outer  life,  his  activity, 
his  passions  were  expended  in  his  official  and 
political  capacity  ;  while  his  books  were  the 
produce  of  retirement  and  leisure,  liberated 
from  the  dangerous  seductions  of  power,  and 
reflecting  the  hived-up  wisdom  and  subdued 
judgment  of  matured  age  looking  out  upon 
the  world  "  through  the  loop-holes  of  re- 
treat." 

There  is  no  name  in  English  historical  lite- 
rature better  known  or  more  frequently  re- 
ferred to.  The  charm  of  a  fluent  style,  saga- 
cious observation,  great  talent  for  portrait- 
ure, a  singularly  tenacious  memory,  and  a 
position  in  public  affairs  whish  brought  him 
mto  relation,  more  or  less  direct,  with  the 
leading  men  of  his  age,  combine  to  impart  a 
value  and  an  interest  to  his  writings  which 
no  similar  records  possess  in  our  own,  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  language.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the 
trust  to  be  reposed  in  his  facts  and  portraits, 
or  rather  in  the  coloring  he  flings  over  them, 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  his  mdustry 
and  skill  have  laid  the  world  under  weighty 
obligations.    To  the  information  he  collected 


*  Liv€$  of  the  IHenth  and  CfofUemporarus  of  Lord 
Chaneelhr  Clarendon,  Ultutrative  of  PortraiU  in 
hie  Gallery.  By  Lady  lliereaa  llewin  8  vol& 
Murray.    1842. 


with  so  much  exactitude  and  assiduity,  and 
to  the  life-like  pictures  he  has  given  us  of  his 
contemporaries,  we  are  all  obliged  to  have 
recourse  whenever  the  subject  of  the  Civil 
Wars  comes  under  consideration.  To  say 
that  he  b  not  chargeable  with  errors  and 
prejudices  would  be  m  so  many  foolish  words 
to  claim  for  him  an  exemption  from  human 
infirmities.  But  it  may  be  asserted  with  jus- 
tice, on  the  whole,  that,  considering  the  dfiffi- 
culties  and  temptations  of  contemporary  his- 
tory, and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  as  a  prominent  actor  in  the 
scenes  he  describes,  tew  men  could  have  ex* 
ecuted  such  an  undertaking  with  greater 
moderation,  candor,  and  independence.  And 
this  may  be  honestly  asserted  without  com- 
promising the  exceptions  which  have  been 
taken  in  detail  to  matters  of  fact  and  opinion. 
He  himself  frequently  supplies  the  means  by 
which  his  own  accuracy  and  judgment  may 
be  put  to  the  severest  tests. 

His  personal  reputation  is  another  ques- 
tion. No  man's  public  character  has  been 
more  violently  disputed.  If  it  be  a  proof  of 
thorough  impartiality  in  the  discharge  of  a 
high  office  (as  some  of  his  champions  as- 
sume) to  have  incurred  the  bitterest  hostility 
of  all  parties,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cla- 
rendon must  have  been  the  most  impartial  of 
men.  No  man  was  ever  more  cordially  dis- 
liked, or  industriously  scandalized.  And  the 
I  fact  is  seized  upon  by  his  panegyrists  as  af- 
fording indisputable  evidence  of  the  integrity 
with  which  he  discharged  his  functions.  We 
confess  we  cannot  subscribe  to  a  doctrine 
which  declares  universal  odium,  or  suspicion, 
or  something  very  like  it,  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  official  honesty.  The 
world  knows  how  to  deal  more  disonminately 
with  the  baseness  of  party  than  to  accept  its 
praise  or  censure  as  a  final  criterion  either 
way ;  and  we  believe  that  the  ultimate  ver- 
dict of  opinion  on  the  actions  of  publio  men 
redresses  the  balance  with  tolerable  accuracy 
in  the  Ions  run.  If  we  find,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  grave  doubts  of  the 
pnrity  of  a  high  funotbnary  saryire  the  in* 
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fluence  of  personal  jealousies  and  party  de-  1  dence.    Why  not  ?    Andrew  Marvell  was 


traction,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that 
they  must  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 
The  abuse  of  patronage  is  more  likely  to 
generate  unanimous  vituperation  than  the 
exercise  of  a  lofty  and  fearless  impartiality. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  probabilities  on 
that  side  of  the  question,  and  out  of  our 
eagerness  to  vindicate  an  historical  reputa- 
tion, set  down  all  asperities  and  attacks  to 
the  score  of  venal  disappointment,  and  the 
alternate  hatreds  of  opposing  factions  sacri- 
ficed in  turn  to  severe  and  dispassionate  jus- 
tice. 

Lady  Theresa  Lewis  has  undertaken  in  the 
introduction  to  her  Lives  of  ClarendoiCs 
Friends  and  Contemporaries ^  to  rescue  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  from  the  charges 
of  bribery  and  corruption  that  were  bruited 
against  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  which  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  have  never  been  either  satis- 
factorily proved,  or  conclusively  rebutted. 
That  she  should  take  this  view  of  his  charac- 
ter is  natural  enough ;  nor  do  we  object,  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  truth  are  concerned, 
to  see  the  old  discussion  reopened  in  so 
frank  and  generous  a  spirit.  But  it  appears 
to  us,  that  she  would  have  better  served  the 
reputation  of  her  hero  if  she  had  left  such 
doubtful  matters  in  abeyance,  seeing  that  it 
was  by  no  means  possible  to  disprove  asser- 
tions which,  although  they  are  sustained 
only  by  a  train  of  circumstantial  conjectures, 
are  yet  justified  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
suspicious  appearances  and  the  absence  of 
exculpatory  evidence. 

The  sum  of  all  we  know  of  Lord  Claren- 
don is  certainly  not  in  favor  of  Lady  There- 
sa's vindication.  He  was  a  man  of  great  am- 
l)ition,  with  *' a  sharp  and  luxuriant  fancy.'' 
These  are  his  own  words.  Originally  of  a 
proud  and  impetuous  temper,  he  learned  to 
subdue  his  humors  in  high  company,  and  by 
the  force  of  the  strict  restraint  he  put  upon 
himself,  became  courteous  and  affable  to  all 
manner  of  people.  This  is  his  own  account 
of  himself)  and  we  presume  it  may  be  relied 
upon.  Now,  when  an  ambitious  man,  with  a 
passionate  temper,  brings  himself  down  to 
this  universal  affability,  the  inference  is  obvi- 
ous that  he  does  so  to  subserve  his  own  as- 
piring ends.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
was  studious  of  his  aggrandizement  and  his 
mode  of  life ;  and  the  grandeurs  he  collected 
about  him  show  with  what  success  he  culti- 
vated that  object. 

Turning  to  his  accusers,  Lady  Theresa  sets 

aside   the   testimony  of  Andrew   Marvell's 

poema  as  not  boing  legitimate  historical  evi- 


one  of  the  most  honest  and  uncompromising 
of  men,  and  making  all  reasonable  allow- 
ances for  the  biliousness  of  satire,  we  know 
of  no  more  trustworthy  witness.  He  was  at 
least  sincere  and  in  earnest,  and  his  satires 
differ  from  mere  political  pasquinades  in  this 
essential  characteristic,  that  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  impress  of  a  deep  and 
thoughtful  conviction.  No  doubt  he  felt 
strongly,  and  judged  harshly ;  but  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  strife,  and  knew  what  was 
going  forward,  and  entertained  such  a  loath- 
ing of  corruption  in  his  own  person  as  to 
place  his  testimony  above  the  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by  interested  motives. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  little  to  the  pur- 
pose that  Pepys  says  nothing  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  kind  of  negative  de- 
fence is  a  remarkably  slight  reed  to  lean 
upon.  Pepys  visited  Lord  Clarendon's 
house  in  Piccadilly,  and  is  content  to  tell  us 
that  it  was  a  very  noble  house,  full  of  brave 
pictures — and  no  more.  Pepys,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  a  Qourtier  in  his  own  way, 
and  a  cautious  and  time-serving  courtier  to 
boot,  and  would  be  much  more  likely,  on  a 
calculation  of  chances,  to  speak  flatteringly 
than  disparagingly  of  so  powerful  a  man  as 
Lord  Clarendon.  It  was  not  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  to  let  loose  his  humors 
on  the  Lord  Chcncellor.  Pepys  had  an  apt 
genius  for  gossip  and  scandal,  btit  it  was  not 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  such  men  as 
Clarendon ;  it  fiew  at  the  players,  and  the 
idle  hangers-on  of  the  state,  and  the  people 
that  stood  in  his  way,  or  that  borrowed 
money  from  him  and  didn't  return  it,  or  that 
expected  favors  from  him  without  being 
ready  to  pay  for  them.  Of  all  sins,  that  of 
official  corruption  was  about  the  last  that 
Pepys  would  have  found  fault  with.  He 
had  too  much  sympathy  with  itching  palms 
to  affect  a  virtuous  indignation  about  bribes. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  there  is  a  passage  in  his 
Diary  which  openly  asserts  that  Lord  Cla- 
rendon "  never  did  nor  never  will  do  any- 
thing but  for  money."  This  unequivocal 
statement  occurs  in  the  report  of  a  conver- 
sation Pepys  had  with  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  from 
the  structure  of  the  piissage  some  doubt 
arises  as  to  which  of  them  is  responsible  for 
it.  Lady  Theresa  is  at  considerable  pains  to 
show,  from  the  general  turn  of  Mr.  Evelyn's 
opinions  respecting  the  Chancellor,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  uttered  by  him,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  Pepys 
himself.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  which  of 
them  it  belongs.    If  it  be  simply  a  report  of 
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Evelyn's  words — which,  taking  the  sentence 
as  it  stands,  is  the  more  probable  interpreta- 
tion— then  it  goes  a  great  way  to  stultify  the 
encomiums  which  Evelyn  elsewhere  lavishes 
on  the  Chancellor;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  emanated  from  Pepys  himself,  it  de- 
prives her  ladyship  of  the  advantages  which, 
m  another  place,  she  draws  from  his  silence. 
One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  either  Evelyn 
or  Pepys  distinctly  avers  that  Lord  Clarendon 
never  extended  his  patronage  to  any  body 
"  but  for  money."  Whether  the  charge  was 
true  or  not,  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  at 
all  events  it  was  current  at  the  time,  and 
that  there  were  people  of  no  mean  authority 
who  believed  it  to  be  true. 

The  gallery  of  portraits  and  the  luxurious 
property  of  various  kinds  which  Clarendon 
accumulated  at  his  house,  afforded  warrant 
for  these  accusations  of  venality.  It  was 
sufficiently  notorious,  tliat  in  the  disposal  of 
patronage  he  chiefly  favored  those  who  had 
formerly  been  opposed  to  the  king's  cause  ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  he  promoted  them  in 
preference  to  the  members  of  his  own  party 
because  they  had  carried  off  all  the  spoils  of 
war,  and  could  afford  to  purchase  his  protec- 
tion, while  the  cavaliers,  stripped  of  their 
possessions,  had  no  bribe  to  offer  but  their 
loyalty.  These  accusations  were  reduced  to 
a  distinct  shape  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  iif  a 
note  on  Burnet's  History,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Agar  Ellis,  in  his  Uisturical  Inquiries.  Lord 
Dartmouth  openly  asserts  that  Lord  Claren- 
don "depressed  every  one's  merits  to  ad- 
vance his  own,"  alleges  that  he  resorted  to 
^  other  means  than  the  Crown  could  afford 
to  increase  his  fortune,"  and  that  it  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  self-aggrandizing  policy  he 
took  under  his  protection  "  those  who  had 
plundered  and  sequestered  the  others,"  and 
who  were  *'  not  wanting  in  their  acknowledg- 
ments in  the  manner  he  expected,  which 
produced  the  great  house  in  the  Piccadilly, 
furnished  chiefly  with  cavaliers'  goods, 
brought  thither  for  peace-offerings,  which 
the  right  owners  durst  not  claim  when  they 
were  in  his  possession."  Lady  Theresa  ob- 
serves upon  this  note,  that  it  is  *'  written  in 
a  tone  of  hostility  and  insinuation  that  be- 
tokens rather  personal  enmity  (though  Lord 
Dartmouth  was  born  too  late  for  personal 
acquaintance)  than  honest  reprobation  of 
public  misconduct."  We  confess,  we  do  not 
read  the  note  in  this  spirit.  We  see  nothing 
in  it  inconsistent  with  the  honest  reprobation 
of  public  corruption ;  nor  can  it  be  fairly 
charged  with  insinuating  an  accusation  which 
it  enunciates  so  explicitly.    Neither  can  per- 


sonal enmity  be  supposed  to  have  actuated 
its  author,  who  was  only  two  years  old  when 
Clarendon  died.  We  must  look  for  better 
reasons  for  discrediting  this  ugly  little  note. 

The  arguments  raised  against  its  reception 
by  our  author  are  not  of  much  validity. 
First:  Lord  Dartmouth  was  not  a  contem- 
porary of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  must  have 
received  his  information  at  second-hand  ;  and 
as  he  has  not  given  us  the  names  of  his  in- 
formants, it  is  impossible  to  form  any  judg- 
ment of  their  impartiality  or  means  of  knowl- 
edge. Now,  it  IS  an  admitted  axiom  iti  all 
questions  of  historical  evidence,  that  the 
nearer  we  can  get  to  contemporaneous  testi- 
mony, the  more  likely  we  are  to  get  at  the 
truth.  Lord  Dartmouth  lived  near  enough 
to  Clarendon's  time  to  have  received  his  m- 
formation  direct  from  men  who  might  have 
been  personally  cognizant  of  the  facts ;  and 
if  he  has  not  given  us  their  names,  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  what  credit  might  be  reposed 
in  their  veracity,  we  have  the  current  rumors 
of  Lord  Clarendon's  own  day  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  probable  truth  of  their  statements. 
If  Lord  Dartmouth  had  been  the  first  person 
who  made  this  charge,  we  should  be  quite 
willing  to  give  Lord  Clarendon  the  advantage 
of  that  fact;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
(to  say  nothing  of  other  vouchers)  that  the 
cautious  Pepys  or  the  religious  Evelyn  (no 
great  matter  which)  avers  that  Lord  Claren- 
don never  did  anything  •*  but  for  money." 

Second  :  Lord  Dartmouth's  note  was  not 
published  till  nearly  a  century  after  it  was 
written,  and  therefore  did  not  pass  the  ordeal 
of  contemporary  criticism.  The  greater  the 
reason  for  subjecting  it  to  such  other  tests 
as  we  possess — but  no  reason  whatever  for 
rejecting  it. 

Third :  It  was  written  from  loose  impres- 
sions, without  any  view  to  publication,  and 
its  grounds  were  not  organized  with  care. 
If  the  fact  of  not  having  been  written  for 
publication  is  to  invalidate  testimonies  of  this 
kind,  we  should  be  compelled  to  surrender 
some  of  the  most  valuable  memorabilia  we 
possess,  and  to  extinguish  the  lights  that 
have  been  thrown  on  our  literary  and  social 
history  by  such  men  as  Henslowe,  Pepys, 
and  Spence,  whose  authority  nobody  thmks 
of  calling  into  question  merely  because  they 
never  intended  to  print  their  pocket-books. 
And  so  far  from  being  written  from  loose 
impressions  without  due  examination.  Lord 
Dartmouth's  note,  for  whatever  it  may  be 
otherwise  worth,  appears  to  us  to  carry  in- 
ternal evidence  of  a  fixed  conviction. 

The  sospioioas  circumBtances  which   al- 
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tacb  likelihood  to  the  charges  U  contains, 
are  found  in  that  extraordinary  assemblage 
of  portraits,  embracing  nearly  all  the  con- 
spicuous families  on  the  king's  side  in  the 
civil  wars,  which  formed  the  Clarendon  Gal- 
lery. Mr.  Agar  Ellis  wants  to  know  how 
the  Chancellor  came  to  be  possessed  of  such 
a  number  of  portraits  of  distinguished  people, 
with  whom  he  was  unconnected  "  either  by 
relationship,  connexion,  or  even  friendship.'' 
He  could  not  have  bought  them,  for  surely, 
adds  Mr.  Ellis,  if  they  had  been  for  sale, 
^<the  families  to  which  they  originally  be- 
longed would  have  managed  to  purchase 
them."  Lady  Theresa's  answer  to  these  un- 
easy doubts  is,  that  the  Chancellor  did  buy 
some  of  them,  that  others  were  given  to  him, 
and  some  might  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  family  and  personal  connexion. 

The  vindication,  if  it  be  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, is  at  least  plausible  and  ingenious. 
Out  of  a  gallery  containing  an  unprecedented 
number  of  portraits,  Lady  Theresa  enumer- 
ates some  twenty,  exclusive  of  a  small  batch 
of  the  Hydes,  that  might  be  supposed  to 
have  come  into  Lord  Clarendon's  hands  as 
presents.  It  was  known  that  he  was  a  col- 
lector of  portraits ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  his  friends,  with  or  without 
personal  objects  to  serve,  might  have  con- 
tributed to  enrich  his  gallery.  A  passage 
from  Evelyn,  which  is  much  relied  upon  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  defence,  as  showing  that 
he  came  honestly  by  these  presents,  is  never- 
.theless  open  to  a  damaging  construction. 
He  says  that,  vast  as  the  Chancellor's  col- 
lection was,  it  did  not  cost  him  any  extraordi- 
nary expense,  "  because,  when  his  design 
was  once  made  known,  anybody  who  either 
had  them^^of  their  own,  or  could  purchase 
them  at  any  price,  strove  to  make  their  court 
by  these  presents,  by  which  means  he  got 
m*any  excellent  pieces  of  Yandyck  and  the 
originals  of  Lely  and  the  best  of  our  modern 
masters'  hands."  It  is  evident  from  this 
statement  that  the  presents  were  not  always 
made  by  friends,  that  the  Chancellor  was  open 
to  receive  them  from  any  body  who  had  them, 
or  who  could  purchase  them  at  any  price, 
that  he  accepted  them  as  the  offerings  of 
people  who  wanted  to  make  court  to  him,  and 
thus  far  committed  himself  clearly  to  the 
suspicion  of  prostituting  his  influence  for 
bribes.  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  sees  nothing  to 
blame  in  these  transactions,  except  the  mean- 
ness of  the  people  who  flattered  the  Chan- 
cellor in  this  servile  manner ;  but  to  suppose, 
she  adds,  that  **  he  misused  his  influence,  or 
was  corrupt  in  the  administration  of  justice. 


in  return  for  such  gifts,  would  be  to  give  an 
interpretation  to  Evelyn's  words  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  opinion  which,  in  the  veir 
same  letter,  he  expresses  of  the  Chancellor  s 
worth."  Why,  if  there  be  any  one  circum- 
stance which,  more  than  another,  gives  a  fatal 
weight  to  this  revelation,  it  is  that  it  proceeds 
from  Evelyn  himself,  who  is  known  to  havB 
been  the  panegyrist  of  Clarendon,  and  who 
would  have  been  one  of  the  last  men  in  the 
world  to  breathe  a  gratuitous  slander  against 
his  reputation.  If  we  are  to  ignore  Manrell's 
testimony  because  he  was  the  enemy  of 
Clarendon,  must  we  deprive  Evelyn's  of  its 
obvious  meaning  because  he  was  his  friend  ? 

That  some  of  these  pictures  were  pur- 
chased from  the  collections  thrown  upon  the 
market  by  plunder  and  necessity  is  not  im- 
probable. Portraits  by  great  artists  will 
always  sell  on  their  own  merit,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  subject ;  therefore,  when  a  Yan- 
dyck or  a  Jansen  turned  up  on  these  occas- 
ions, the  people  employed  by  Lord  Claren- 
don to  buy  for  him  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  on  the  alert.  But  giving  the  fullest 
latitude  to  this  supposition,  it  will  not  accoant 
for  a  great  gallery  of  portraits,  in  which  the 
remarkable  feature  was  not  excellence  in  art, 
but  the  concentration  of  the  family  pictures 
of  the  principal  houses  in  the  kingdom  under 
tRe  roof  of  the  Chancellor.  How  did  they 
get  there  ?  The  history  of  a  portrait  is  gener- 
ally very  easily  traced ;  here  we  can  trace 
nothing;  and  the  apparent  suppression  of 
that  kind  of  information  which  usually  ac- 
companies portraits  as  evidence  of  their  au- 
thenticity is  not  in  favor  of  the  conjecture 
that  the  pictures  were  collected  at  sales. 
We  must  be  permitted  also  to  doubt  that 
pictures  of  this  class  found  their  way  to  any 
great  extent  into  the  auction-rooms.  How- 
ever shattered  in  fortune  the  Royalists  were, 
they  would  have  contrived  by  some  means  to 
have  saved  their  family  portraits  from  the 
wreck.  Lady  Theresa,  however,  thinks  that 
if  they  could  have  afforded  to  re-purchase 
their  pictures,  they  could  have  bribed  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  does  not  follow.  A 
Chancellor  may  not  perhaps  consent  to  be 
bribed  by  the  price  of  a  portrait,  although 
he  is  ready  to  lower  his  dignity  by  accepting 
the  portrait  itself.  Besides,  the  bulk  of  these 
portraits  were  intrinsically  of  little  value  in 
money  compared  with  the  value  they  repre- 
sented in  the  families  to  which  they  originally 
belonged. 

Their  subsequent  history  has  a  sort  of 
moral  in  it.  Lord  Clarendon's  heir  was  a 
man  of  profligate  habits,  and,  onder^writs  of 
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execution,  many  of  the  pictures  were  sacri- 
ficed to  his  creditors.  A  large  collection, 
however,  still  remained,  which,  after  sundry 
vicissitudes,  was  finally  contended  for  and 
partitioned  between  difierent  members  of  the 
family ;  and  of  all  that  now  survives  of  the 

freat  Clarendon  Gallery,  one  portion,  we  be- 
eve  by  far  the  more  important,  is  preserved 
at  the  Grove,  Watford,  the  seat  of  the  pres- 
ent Elarl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  remainder  at 
Bothwell  Castle  m  Scotland,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Douglas. 

The  Clarendon  MSS.,  which  passed  through 
still  more  perilous  adventures  than  the  pic- 
tures, were  luckier  in  the  care  by  which  they 
were  ultimately  preserved.  The  Chancellor 
left  a  prodigious  quantity  of  papers  behind 
him,  letters  from  cavaliers  and  puritans,  from 
ambassadors,  ministers,  secret  agents,  and 
partizans  of  all  creeds  and  colors ;  corre- 
spondence connected  with  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  state ;  and  such  a  mass  of  mis- 
cellaneous public  documents  as  could  not 
have  been  accumulated  by  any  man  except 
one  in  the  position  Clarendon  occupied ;  nor 
would  that  in  itself  have  been  sufficient,  un- 
less he  had  also  Clarendon's  eenius  for  mak- 
ing collections  of  this  kind.  After  the  Chan- 
cellor's death,  the  MSS.  became  dispersed 
amongst  different  hands.  Mr.  Bryan  Rich- 
ards, to  whom  Lord  Clarendon's  son  was 
under  pecuniary  obligations,  got  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Kadcliffe,  one  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  executors,  got  more,  but 
how  he  got  them  does  not  appear ;  an  anony- 
mous lady  also  came  in  for  a  share ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  some  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1721.  Ultimately,  the  scattered  reliques 
were  gathered  together,  and  secured  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent publication  of  three  volumes  of  the 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  and  also  of  Lord 
Rochester's  papers,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  exhausted  the  chief  interest  of  the  col- 
lection. The  papers  which  have  been  left 
inedited  at  Oxford  are  probably  of  little  his- 
torical value,  and  the  MSS.  still  preserved 
unpublished  at  the  Grove  are  neither  numer- 
ous nor  important. 

The  controversy  raised  by  Oldmixon  on 
the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Bebell- 
ion,  published  in  1702,  is  a  matter  of  book- 
history  well-known  to  all  readers.  He  ac- 
cused the  editors  and  the  University  of  inter- 
polations and  omissions  tending  to  falsify  the 
text.  From  that  charge  the  University  re- 
deemed itself  by  republishing  the  work  entire 
from  the  origmid  MS.  in  1 826.    Lady  Theresa 


Lewis,  who  chivalrously  casts  her  shield  over 
the  assailed  on  most  occasions,  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  editors.  She  defends  them  on 
the  ground  that  a  discretionary  power  over 
the  MS.  was  vested  in  their  hands  by  Lord 
Clarendon's  will,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore justified  in  exercising  their  own  judg- 
ment in  its  publication.  Two  questions  arise 
out  of  this  defence — ^What  was  the  nature  of 
the  discretionary  power?  and  whether  it  was 
exercised  soundly  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  from  Lord  Claren- 
don's will  (which  refers  to  the  whole  of  bb 
papers)  that  he  intended  to  repose  in  his  sons 
any  further  discretion  than  that  of  choosing 
the  time  of  publication,  or  of  not  publishing 
at  all,  if  they  thought  fit  and  were  so  advised. 
He  bequeaths  his  papers  and  writings  of  all 
kinds,  and  leaves  them  to  the  **  entire  dis- 
posal "  of  his  sons,  "  as  they  shall  be  advised, 
either  by  suppressing  or  publishing."  These 
papers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  voluminow 
and  related  to  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects ; 
and  the  discretion  here  confided  to  his  sons 
seems  to  contemplate  entire  suppression  or 
entire  publication,  rather  than  the  arbitrary 
suppression  of  particular  words,  sentences, 
and  passages,  by  which  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  origmal  might  be  materially  per- 
verted. A  discretion  of  so  large  and  respon- 
sible a  kind  would  require  a  more  explicit 
declaration  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 
that  if  Lord  Clarendon  really  meant  that  his 
sons  should  exercise  such  a  power,  he  would 
have  distinctly  expressed  himself  to  that 
effect. 

Granting,  however,  that  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  are  susceptible  of  a  wider  interpreta- 
tion than  we  are  disposed  to  put  upon  them, 
the  question  still  remains,  whether  the  edi- 
tors exhibited  sound  judgment  in  the  use  o£ 
the  powers  confided  to  them.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  editions  will  show  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  direction  they  mutilated  the 
text ;  and  notwithstanding  the  statement  o£ 
Dr.  Bandinel,  that  the  editors  were  "justified 
in  withholding  some  parts  of  the  history," 
and  that  "  they  had  in  no  one  instance  added, 
suppressed,  or  altered,  any  historical  fact," 
the  verdict  of  the  public  accords  fully  with 
the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that 
their  omissions  constitute  a  suppression  of 
evidence  "  very  blamable  in  itself,  and  by  do 
means  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in 
their  general  good  faith."  Lady  Theresa 
thinks  it  unfair  to  accuse  them  of  bad  faith ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  so  too. 
Their  motives  were  no  doubt  pure.  Many 
personal  influences,  of  which  we  at  this  dis- 
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tance  of  time  are  ignorant,  may  have  actu- 
ated them  ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  satisfied 
that  their  judgment  was  unequal  to  the  task 
they  undertook,  and  that  they  sacrificed  to 
temporary  and  inferior  considerations  what 
was  due  to  the  integrity  of  history. 

Turning  from  the  chief  personage  in  these 
Tolumes  to  his  contemporaries,  whose  biogra- 
phies Lady  Theresa  Lewis  has  collected  mto 
Darratives  of  considerable  interest,  a  field  of 
more  diversified  materials  opens  upon  us. 
These  biographies  embrace  the  lives  of  Lord 
Falkland,  Lord  Capell,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset.  The 
aeieotion  is  judicious ;  and  although  the  writ- 
er is  compelled  unavoidably  to  traverse 
ground  that  has  been  often  ploughed  before, 
and  is  placed  under  the  necessity  of -occasion- 
ally generalizing  her  statements,  'at  some 
sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  fullness  of  detail,  she 
has  produced  upon  the  whole  a  work  that  is 
highly  creditable  to  her  talents,  and  that  may 
be  considered  as  a  graceful  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  period. 

When  a  lady  enters  the  arena  of  historical 
disquisition,  she  cannot  be  expected  to  treat 
the  great  political  problems  that  come  be- 
fore her  with  the  boldness  and  decision  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  elsewhere  on  such 
subjects ;  and  if  we  say  that  the  accomplished 
authoress  is  more  successful  in  the  delineation 
of  the  characters  and  lives  of  her  heroes  than 
in  the  discussion  of  the  political  difficulties 
and  military  achievements  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  we  shall  have  discharged  in 
full  our  critical  obligations  on  that  score. 
Actuated  by  an  equitable  disposition  to  do 
justice  on  all  sides,  she  endeavors  to  balance 
the  scales  so  nicely,  that  we  feel  the  delicacy 
rather  than  the  firmness  of  her  hand,  and  are 
more  tempted  to  admire  the  disposition  to 
distribute  praise  and  blame  impartially,  than 
the  judicial  capacity  to  apportion  the  award 
strictly. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  breach  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  parliament,  she  finds 
equal  fault  with  both  parties.  "  A  period," 
she  observes,  "  was  soon  to  arise  when  nei- 
ther the  conscientious  royalist  nor  the  honest 
patriot  could  have  trod  with  unmixed  satis- 
faction the  path  that  he  had  chosen,  or  rather 
the  path  which  events  had  forced  upon  his 
choice/'  Now,  the  question  is  not  whether 
patriots  or  royalists  could  feel  unmixed  sat- 
isfaction in  the  course  they  had  chosen,  but 
whether  any  other  course  could  have  been 
taken  by  the  patriots  with  safety  to  the  lib- 
erties of  the  country.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  tboy  could  not  bavQ  taken  any 


other.  The  argument  of  necessity  deprives 
them  of  the  merit  of  the  courage,  energy, 
and  penetration  they  exhibited  all  through- 
out, and  reduces  to  a  mere  matter  of  expe- 
diency the  whole  course  of  that  skillful  and 
decisive  policy  through  which  they  vindi- 
cated the  rights  of  the  people  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  throne.  We  must  look 
back  on  these  events  from  this  point  of  sight, 
or  we  shall  miss  both  the  justice  of  the  case 
and  the  moral  it  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

Again,  when  Pym  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion for  a  committee  to  sit  upon  the  charges 
a^inst  Strafiford,  before  the  House  proceed- 
ed to  his  impeachment,  under  the  reasonable 
apprehension  that,  in  the  delay  which  would 
be  thus  incurred,  the  course  of  justice  might 
be  frustrated  by  a  dissolution.  Lady  Theresa 
cites  his  advocacy  of  prompt  measures  as  an 
example  of  "hasty  legislation."  It  is  in 
words  like  these  that  we  get  the  color  of 
that  timidity  which  weakens  the  political 
power  of  the  book.  Had  Pym*s  views  on 
this  subject  been  called  "  imperative  legisla- 
tion," it  would  have  been  nearer  to  the  mark ; 
and  truth  would  have  been  still  better  served 
had  the  resolution  to  bring  Strafford  at  once 
to  an  open  trial  been  described  as  an  exam- 
ple of  legislation  distinguished  by  its  wisdom. 
These  slight  passages  will  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  spirit  of  deprecation  in  which  Lady 
Theresa  treats  the  extreme  acts  that  were 
adopted  by  both  parties ;  a  spirit  honorable 
to  a  nature  which  shrinks  from  violence  and 
hostility,  but  hardly  rigorous  enough  to  deal 
with  the  exigencies  of  a  struggle  so  excep- 
tional in  its  character. 

In  the  first  of  these  biographies,  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis  has  thrown  some  new  light  on 
the  early  life  of  Lord  Falkland,  and  has 
traced  him  in  his  public  career  with  as  much 
minuteness  as  existing  materials  would  per- 
mit. His  life  was  short ;  and  the  facts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  concerning  him  are 
scanty ;  nor  do  we  think  that  his  historical 
reputation  will  be  improved  by  the  frequent 
extenuations  and  defences  of  his  conduct 
which  the  examination  of  it  appears  to  ren- 
der necessary.  Embalmed  in  the  admiration 
of  posterity  by  a  line  of  Pope,  and  enjoying 
a  sort  of  romantic  fame  founded  upon  the 
general  tradition  of  a  reckless  gallantry  sin- 
gulary  united  to  a  persevering  love  of  peace, 
and  of  an  unhappy  attachment  which  Cla- 
rendon gravely  discredits,  and  which  Lady 
Theresa  dismisses  as  irreconcilable  with  his 
conjugal  fidelity,  we  have  hitherto  regarded 
him  from  a  distance  as  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  spotless  spirits  of  his  time.    But 
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when  we  come  to  look  more  closely  into  his 
actions,  we  perceive  much -reason  for  dis- 
trusting the  correctness  of  our  former  im- 
pressions. Chivalrous  and  self-sacrificing  he 
was,  in  t^ie  highest  sense ;  but  we  discover 
some  glaring  contradictions  in  his  character, 
which  considerably  diminish  our  respect  for 
his  judgment  and  coosistency.  Let  us  run 
rapidly  over  the  evidence  on  which  we  have 
been  led  to  this  conclusion. 

Clarendon  and  Falkland  were  inseparable 
friends.  The  praises  of  Falkland's  learning, 
amiability,  and  generosity,  are  amongst  the 
most  eloquent  and  touching  passages  of  con- 
temporary characterization  left  to  us  by  the 
historian.  The  first  time  a  difference  arose 
between  them  was  in  parliament,  when  the 
bill  for  taking  away  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers  of  the  bishops  was  under  discus- 
sion. Falkland  was /or  the  bill — Clarendon 
against  it.  At  that  time  Popery  was  creep- 
ing into  high  places ;  and  the  famous  Lon- 
don petition  was  in  fact  an  earnest  protest  of 
the  people  against  its  encroachments.  Lady 
Theresa's  picture  of  its  insidious  progress 
might  be  applied  with  no  less  force  to  similar 
experiences  of  a  more  recent  date. 

"  The  revival  of  particular  forms  of  worship,  the 
peculiar  cut  of  vestments,  the  internal  arrange- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  churches,  the  intro- 
duction of  pictures,  candlesticks,  and  images  on 
the  communion  table,  the  selling  of  crucifixes, 
the  strict  observances  of  saints'  days,  the  publica- 
tion of  some  books  deemed  too  light  for  edifica- 
tion, and  the  hindering  of  others  from  being  print- 
ed which  were  held  as  "  godly,"  could  never  have 
found  their  place  by  the  side  of  charges  that  most 
deep)y  affected  the  civil  and  religious  condition 
of  the  Church  of  England,  had  they  not  been 
viewed  as  so  many  inclications  of  a  design  to  as- 
simulate  and  re-unite  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
then  declared  by  the  prelates,  in  defiance  of  the 
19th  Article  of  their  own  church,  ^  never  to  have 
erredin fundamentals.^  *^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Church  when 
the  bill  for  taking  away  the  secular  power 
of  the  bishops  was  introduced.  Falkland 
had  only  just  entered  Parliament.  He  had 
already  taken  his  stand  beside  Pym  and 
Hampden  against  the  "grievances,"  of  which 
ship-money  was  the  most  prominent;  and  he 
now  denounced  with  patriotic  enthusiasm 
the  intolerance  and  Romish  sympathies 
of  the  bishops.  All  this  was  perfectly 
consistent  in  itself.  The  party  with  which 
he  coalesced  from  his  first  start  in  parlia- 
ment was  that  of  the  people.  They  appear 
to  have  hailed  his  accession  with  ardor, 
and  to  have  been  willing  to  forget  that,  earn- 


est as  he  now  was  in  his  resistance  to  epis- 
copal despotism,  only  a  year  or  two  had 
elapsed  sincei  he  had  taken  service  in  the 
king's  crusade  against  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  epis- 
copal institutions  and  a  compulsory  liturgy 
on  the  Scotch.  Perhaps  that  very  circum- 
stance may  have  given  additional  weight  in 
the  eyes  of  the  patriots  to  his  support  of 
liberal  doctrines  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  it  is  impossible,  in  the  dispassionate  esti- 
mate of  history,  not  to  regard  his  activity,  on 
both  sides  of  the  same  question,  as  a  course 
of  conduct  that  involved  a  direct  contradic- 
tion in  principle.  That  Clarendon  took  this 
view  of  it  himself  is  evident  from  his  account 
of  the  incident  as  it  actually  happened  in*  the 
house.  They  always  sat  together;  they 
generally  came  in  together ;  and  when  they 
did  not,  the  place  of  the  absent  friend  was 
left  vacant  by  the  other  members.  Claren- 
don had  just  spoken  against  the  bill,  when 
Falkland,  says  Clarendon,  "  suddenly  stood 
up  and  declared  himself  to  be  of  another 
opinion."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 
delight  of  the  house  at  seeing  the  insepara- 
ble friends  divided  on  so  important  a  point; 
and  he  adds,  "  they  could  not  abstain  from 
a  kind  of  rejoicing,  and  the  more  because 
they  saw  Mr.  Hyde  was  much  surprised  by 
the  contradiction,  as  in  truth  he  was ;  hating 
never  discovered  the  hast  inclination  in  the 
other  towards  such  a  compliance,**  Lady 
Theresa  observes  that  Clarendon  ought  not 
to  have  been  surprised  at  Falkland  s  opin- 
ions on  this  subject,  as  he  had  expressed 
them  a  month  before  in  a  speech  on  episco- 
pacy ;  but  the  fact  that  he  was  surprised  is 
recorded  by  himself,  and  admits  of  as  little 
doubt  as  the  unexpected  inconsistency  by 
which  it  was  occasioned. 

Then  came  the  famous  "  Root  and  Branch" 
bill,  and  the  bandying  of  bills  between  the 
two  houses  for  the  abolition  of  the  temporal 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
when,  finally,  a  bill  to  that  effect  was 
brought  into  the  Commons,  differing  in  little 
from  that  which  Lord  Falkland  had  pre- 
viously supported,  he  was  found  concurring 
with  his  friend  in  his  opposition  to  it  1  In 
vain  Hampden  reproached  him  with  his 
change  of  opinion ;  in  v^n  the  torrent  swept 
on ;  Falkland,  who  seems  to  have  been  crotch- 
ety on  points  of  form  at  the  cost  of  great 
principles,  refused  to  commit  himself  to  the 
stream  after  having  helped  to  throw  down 
the  flood-gates. 

The  defence  which  is  set  up  for  him  b^ 
our  authoress  is  ingenious  but  weak,  for  it 
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amounts  to  no  more  than  this — that,  having 
origiDally  declared  his  conviction  that  a  cer- 
tain concession  was  necessary  to  the  repose 
and  security  of  the  kingdom,  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  resisted  when  it  took  the  shape 
of  a  demand.  It  was  not  a  time  for  public 
men  to  separate  and  break  up  their  party  on 
matters  of  etiquette  and  form;  broad  and 
decisive  views  and  energy  in  the  prosecution 
of  them,  were  indispensable  to  the  great 
work  that  was  to  be  done  ;  and  for  this  work 
Falkland  was  unfitted  by  the  constitution  of 
his  mind.  It  might  easily  be  shown  that, 
in  turning  aside  upon  such  grounds  from  the 
cause  he  had  so  warmly  espoused,  he  suf- 
fered a  trivial  sophistry  to  assert  a  fatal  as- 
cendancy over  his  judgment ;  but  we  have 
no  space  for  disquisitions.  The  contrast 
between  his  subsequent  career  and  that  of 
Hampden  is  painful,  and  develops  clearly 
the  difference  between  the  strong  and  faith- 
ful intellect,  which  rises  with  the  demands 
of  the  occasion,  vindicating  and  sustaining  its 
consistency  to  the  end,  and  the  feebler  reason 
which  wastes  its  ingenuity  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  antagonistic  elements. 
Falkland  devoted  himself  to  this  sort  of  gen- 
erous and  hopeless  Quixotism.  It  was  like  a 
man  expending  his  life  over  such  impossible 
problems  as  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  the 
gquarincr  of  the  circle. 

The  king  being  now  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, desired  to  call  to  his  councils  men  who, 
opposing  the  abuses  of  the  church  and  the 
monarchy,  yet  stood  well  aflfected  to  the 
crown ;  men  who  were  for  authority  in  its 
forms  and  against  it  in  its  usurpations,  and 
who,  when  the  conflict  came  between  the 
final  choice  of  the  two,  would  be  likely  to 
take  the  side  of  authority,  at  all  risks,  as  the 
more  legitimate  battle-ground.  Falkland 
was  one  of  these.  Here  was  another  incon- 
sistency arising  from  his  constitutional  desire 
to  propitiate  opposing  parties.  He  had  the 
highest  veneration  for  parliament  and  but 
little  trust  in  the  king ;  yet  nevertheless  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  accept  office  in 
the  hour  of  royal  trouble.  He  and  Culpep- 
per were  accordingly  sworn  into  the  Privy 
Council ;  but  Hyde,  who  was  also  solicited, 
wisely  refused,  consenting,  however,  to  aid 
them  with  his  counsels,  the  king  pledging 
himself  at  the  same  time  to  do  nothing  re- 
lating to  the  Commons  without  their  joint 
advice.  This  pledge  was  scarcely  given 
when  it  was  broken  by  the  impeachment  and 
arrest  of  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  members 
of  the  Commons;  an  act,  says  Clarendon, 
*'to  which  they  were  absolute  strangers,  and 


which  they  perfectly  detested."  What 
course  was  now  open  to  Falkland,  as  an  up- 
right and  independent  man?  Retirement 
from  the  councils  of  the  king.  But  he  did 
not  retire ;  and  the  arguments  by  which  his 
conduct  in  this  juncture  is  defended  might 
have  been  advantageously  spared.  He  not 
only  remained  in  the  Privv  Council,  but  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  an  act  he  "  detested,"  by 
accepting  the  seal  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
four  days  after  that  act  was  accomplished. 
This  proceeding  requires  no  commentary. 

Then  followed  the  ludicrous  coup  fCitat  in 
the  Commons,  when  the  king  went  in  person 
to  demand  the  five  members,  and  the  subse- 
quent flight  from  Whitehall,  which  His  Ma- 
jesty never  re-entered  as  king  of  England. 

Throughout  all  the  scenes  that  followed, 
leading  up  to  the  Commission  of  Array  and 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Falkland 
was  staunch  to  the  king,  whose  perpetual 
duplicities  afforded  ground  enough  for  any 
man  of  conscience  to  withdraw  from  his  ser- 
vice. But  this  was  the  chivalric  error  of  hb 
character.  He  held  all  the  more  to  his  fidel- 
ity in  the  royal  cause  as  adversity  thickened 
around  it ;  and  much  as  we  may  lament  the 
imbroglio  of  falsities  in  which  it  involved 
him,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  our  admiration  to 
the  devotion  he  exhibited  under  the  most  un- 
toward circumstances.  Lady  Theresa  is  at 
some  pains  to  liberate  him  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  had  any  share  in  the  perfidi- 
ous policy  pursued  by  the  king;  but  the 
whole  exculpation  rests  on  the  doubt  as  to 
what  part  of  the  declarations  to  which  his 
signature  was  attached  were  really  adopted 
by  him.  We  wish  we  could  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  he  had  not  even 
the  excuse  of  Fairfax,  whose  name  was  used 
by  the  Commons  without  his  knowledge  or 
assent,  and  at  times,  too,  when  he  was  not 
in  London,  and  could  not  have  been  cognizant 
of  the  proceedings  he  was  thus  made  to  ap- 
pear to  sanction.  Falkland  was  present  and 
active  in  the  king's  service,  and  it  is  not  de- 
nied that  he  actually  signed  these  declara- 
tions. His  responsibility,  therefore,  is  clear. 
Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  it  could  be  as- 
sumed to  be  true,  that  he  was  constantly 
acting  in  the  king's  service  against  his  con- 
victions, that  he  was  the  strenuous  advocate 
for  peace  while  he  was  contributing  horses 
and  help  in  other  shapes  to  the  war,  and 
that  he  showed  an  unwearied  zeal  in  carry- 
ing out  measures  of  which  his  moral  convic- 
tions disapproved,  we  do  not  see  that  his 
reputation  can  derive  much  advantage  from 
an  argument  which  defends  his  conduct  at 
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the  expense  of  his  honor.  He  certainly  can- 
not have  credit  both  ways.  He  either  ap- 
proved of  the  perfidies  he  subscribed,  or 
acted  upon  them  in  opposition  to  his  con- 
science. So  far  as  his  earnest  desire  for 
peace  was  engaged  in  these  transactions,  he 
might  have  felt  that  he  had  already  done 
enough,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  round  a 
reconciliation,  by  assenting  to  a  course  of 
treacheries  which  he  must  have  abholred ; 
and  when  that  failed,  and  war  had  become 
inevitable,  he  should  have  vindicated  his 
principles  by  withdrawing  from  the  stage. 
The  most  curious  contradiction  of  all  was, 
that,  being  foremost  amongst  those  who 
labored  for  peace,  he  was  equally  prominent 
in  his  exposure  of  himself  in  the  field,  assi^- 
ing  as  a  reason  for  so  conspicuous  a  display 
of  heroism,  the  necessity  of  showing  to  the 
world  that  his  love  of  peace  did  not  proceed 
from  any  fear  of  war. 

These  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
evince  a  weakness  of  will  strangely  opposed 
to  the  received  notions  of  Falkland's  charac- 
ter, and  above  all  to  his  undaunted  bravery 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  qualities  of  moral 
and  physical  courage  were  not  mingled  in 
him  in  equal  proportions ;  and  his  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  sensitive  and  impres- 
sionable for  the  stratagems  in  which  he  be- 
came entangled  in  the  service  of  the  king. 
It  must  be  felt  that  he  comes  out  of  them 
like  a  man  who  was  always  placed  in  dilem- 
mas, for  which,  of  all  men,  he  was  the  least 
qualified  by  taste,  habit,  or  capacity.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  shadows  that  fell  upon  his 
path  from  the  moment  he  renounced  his 
political  connections  with  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den, it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  charm  which 
attaches  to  him  in  his  personal  relations,  and 
the  melancholy  interest  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  incidents  of  his  life.  A  scholar  and 
a  poet,  a  muniBcent  patron  of  letters,  distin- 
guished in  his  house  by  the  genial  grace  of 
his  hospitalities,  and  in  the  field  of  battle  by 
a  spirit  of  gallantry  sanspeur  et  sans  reprocJie, 
he  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  who,  not- 
withstanding many  errors  of  judgment,  re- 
flected lustre  upon  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  sacrificed  at  the  early  age  of  four-and- 
thirty. 

The  biography  of  Lord  Capell  is  more 
stirring,  and  will  probably  be  found  more 
attractive  on  that  account,  than  the  memoir 
of  Falkland.  He,  too,  commenced  his  par- 
liamentary career  on  the  side  of  the  patriots, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  all  at  once 
went  over  to  the  king.  Joining  his  majesty 
at  York,  he  was  afterwards  present  at  the 


rawing  of  the  standard  at  Nottingham,  and 
thenceforth  became  one  of  the  most  active 
and  enterprising  adherents  of  hunted  royalty 
throughout  the  calamitous  incidents  of  the 
war  and  the  dispersion  of  the  king's  family. 
His  life  is  a  sort  of  microcosm  of  the  flying 
camp  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  court,  in 
which  he  personally  participated.  It  is  re- 
lated with  vigor  and  skill,  and  displays  to 
much  advantage  the  versatility  and  literary 
power  of  the  writer. 

We  need  not  trace  Lord  Capell  through 
the  struggles  of  sequestration,  the  escapes 
and  wanderings  in  Jersey  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  subsequent  return  to  England 
—circumstantial  details  which  form  a  part 
of  the  general  history,  and  for  a  minute  and 
vivid  account  of  which  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  narrative  before  us.  Passing 
over  these  incidents,  we  come  to  that  mem- 
orable closing  scene  of  his  life  which,  as  it 
forms  the  most  striking  passage  in  his  career, 
has  received  the  largest  share  of  attention 
from  his  biographer. 

Having  obtained  a  pass  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  being  permitted  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reside  at  his  own  house,  he  appears 
to  have  occupied  himself  ostensibly  in  making 
a  composition  for  delinquency.  But  his  zeal 
on  behalf  of  the  king  was  not  to  be  extin- 
guished by  any  terrors  the  Parliament  could 
inspire.  His  majesty  was  at  Hampton  Court, 
in  the  hands  of  the  army,  and  thither  Lord 
Capell  repaired  to  pay  hb  duty.  'This  led 
to  a  renewal  of  his  secret  correspondence 
with  Clarendon  and  others,  having  for  its 
object  the  rekindling  of  the  flame  of  loyalty 
and  the  collecting  of  resources  to  resuscitate 
the  hopeless  contest.  The  next  move  was  in 
Essex,  where  the  royalists  made  a  bold  de- 
monstration under  Goring  and  Norwich ;  and 
where  they  were  joined  by  Capell;  Lucas, 
Lisle,  and  Gascoigne,  who,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  Fairfax,  shut  themselves  up  in 
Colchester.  The  issue  is  well  known.  After 
a  protracted  siege,  Colchester,  starved  and 
riddled,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
mercy;  Lucas  and  Lisle  were  executed  on 
the  spot,  Gascoigne  was  spared  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  a  foreigner,  and  Capell  was  re- 
served for  trial  by  the  Paf liament,  who,  find- 
ing him  guilty  of  high  treason,  sentenced 
him  to  death. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  Lady  The- 
resa Lewis  for  the  careful  and  dispassionate 
spirit  in  which  she  sifts  the  evidence  and 
traces  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Capell :  and  however  opin- 
ions may  differ  in  reference  to  the  juaUce  or 
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humanity  of  the  verdict  which  doomed  him 
tp  the  scaffold,  there  cannot  be  any  hesitation 
in  awarding  to  his  biographer  the  highest 
praise  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with 
which  she  has  treated  a  question  often  dis- 
cussed before,  but  never  with  so  much  fulness 
and  clearness  of  statement.  The  cases  of 
Capell,  Lucas,  and  Lisle  were  not  in  all  as- 
pects similar.  They  were  special  points  upon 
which  they  presented  special  differences; 
but  they  all  came  within  the  same  interpre- 
tation of  treason  to  the  state.  Capell  himself 
had  the  courage  to  assert  to  Ireton,  that  as 
they  were  all  equally  concerned  (alluding  to 
Lucas  and  Lisle,)  they  should  have  all  shared 
the  same  fate ;  and  if  he  had  been  condemned 
with  his  companions,  the  verdict  would  at 
least  have  fallen  within  the  operation  of  those 
military  tribunals  whose  decisions,  however 
their  severity  might  be  lamented,  could  not 
be  arraigned  on  the  ground  of  illegality  or 
injustice.  But  the  quarter  which  was  given 
to  him  at  that  moment  justified  to  some  ex- 
tent the  belief  that  his  life  would  be  spared, 
although  in  handing  him  over  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  civil  power,  no  such  expectation  was 
or  could  be  implied.  In  the  course  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment there  are  traces  of  vacillation  which 
still  further  encouraged  the  reliance  of  Lord 
Gapell's  friends  upon  the  mercy  of  his  judges; 
but  the  crisis  that  was  coming — the  great 
catastrophe  that  was  now  looming  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature — appears  to 
have  led  the  Commons  to  the  ultimate  con- 
viction that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  derogatory  to 
its  justice  to  extend  to  a  peer  a  measure  of 
forbearance  that  had  been  withheld  from  men 
of  lesser  rank  and  influence.  We  cannot 
agree  with  his  able  biographer  that  he 
was  'Uried  for  his  life  and  condemned  to 
death,  in  spite  of  assurance  of  fair  guar- 
ier,**     We  find  no  such  assurance  given  in 


any  formal  or  authoritative  ahape ;  but  the 
question  is  nevertheless  fiurly  argued  and  ex- 
hausted in  the  luminous  investigatton  to 
which  it  is  submitted  by  Lady  Theresa. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter 
upon  the  life  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  enlightened  of 
the  king's  supporters,  who,  like  Falkland  and 
Capell,  began  his  public  career  in  the  ranks 
of  the  reformers  and  ended  it  in  the  service 
of  the  king,  but  who,  more  fortunate  than 
they,  lived  to  hail  the  era  of  the  Restoration, 
and  to  be  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  and  rein- 
stated in  his  honors.  The  biography  is 
crowded  with  valuable  matter,  and  carries 
us  into  scenes  which  develop  sources  of  in- 
terest of  a  different  character  from  those 
which  constitute  the  attraction  of  the  prece- 
ding narratives ;  so,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
by  a  judicious  choice  of  subjects,  the  writer 
has  been  enabled  to  avoid  the  tediousness  of 
repeating  the  same  incidents,  although  deal- 
ing with  the  same  general  subject,  and  to 
impart  freshness  and  individuality  to  each  of 
her  memoirs. 

If  in  our  notice  of  this  work  we  have  given 
more  space  to  the  biography  of  Falkland 
than  to  that  of  the  others,  it  is  because  his 
name  is  more  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  men 
in  relation  to  the  chivalry  of  the  cavaliers ; 
but  the  general  reader  will  probably  discover 
more  interest  of  a  dramatic  and  exciting 
kind,  and  closer  views  of  the  eventful  life  of 
the  period,  in  the  biographies  of  Capell  and 
Hertford.  Taken  altogether,  they  form  an 
excellent  pendant  to  the  History  of  the  Be- 
hellion,  and  combine,  with  the  responsible 
earnestness  of  the  political  memoir,  some  of 
the  most  fascinating  characteristics  of  the 
romantic  chronicle.  The  work  is  written 
throughout  in  the  best  taste,  and  displays  a 
capacity  of  research  and  original  observa- 
tion not  often  found  in  such  happy  combina- 
tion. 


-*♦ 


'♦♦- 


Monument  to  the  Author  of  Hudibras. 
— The  churchwardens  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
Covent  Garden,  have  resolved  to  erect 
memorial  tablets  for  two  well-known  poets, 
whose  remains  rest  within  their  precincts, 
Butler,  the  author  of  **  Hudibras,"  and  Dr. 
Walcott,  the  noted  Peter  Pindar.  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  is  a  church  rich  not  only 
in  sepulchral  memorials,  but  in  historical  and 
literary  associations.  It  was  designed  by  the 
celebrated  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  and  con- 
secrated by  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
the  time  of  Chiles  1.    There  is  a  tradition- 


al story,  resting,  however,  on  no  better  au- 
thority than  that  of  gossiping  Harry  Walpole, 
that  the  Earl  of  Bedford  of  those  days,  on 
sending  for  Inigo  Jones,  said  he  wanted  a 
chapel  for  the  parishioners  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, but  that  he  wished  not  to  go  to  anv 
considerable  expense.  "In  short,'  he  added, 
*'  I  would  not  have  it  much  better  than  a 
barn."  "  Well,"  was  the  architect's  reply, 
''you  shall  have  the  handsomest  barn  in 
Enjgland."  ^  The  portico  has  always  been 
admired  for  its  chastenesa  and  simplicity. 
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It  will  be  a  welcome  intimation  to  a  yerr 
large  public  of  readers  that  a  collected  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  poetical 
and  dramatic  wiitings  has  been  commenced, 
of  which  the  first  very  handsome  volume, 
with  a  well  engraved  portrait  and  vig^nette 
title,  is  now  before  us.  It  will  include  a  se- 
lection of  his  youthful  and  all  his  more  mature 
poems,  "some  not  before  printed,  some  en- 
turely  re- written  from  the  more  imperfect 
productions  of  earlier  years,''  all  subjected  to 
careful  revision.  It  is  to  contain  also  the 
comedies  and  plays,  and  will  range  when  com- 
pleted with  the  library  edition  of  that  brilliant 
series  of  novels  and  romances  with  which  the 
same  writer  has  enriched  our  language. 

To  those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  a  most 
fruitful,  active,  and  original  mind  through  its 
earlier  to  its  more  mature  development,  this 
collection  of  Sir  E.  B.  Ly  tton's  poems  presents 
the  same  kind  of  interest  as  may  be  found  in 
hb  collected  novels  and  tales.  No  man  has 
been  a  more  resolute,  a  more  unwearied 
student.  Perhaps  no  popular  writer  has 
had  greater  temptations  to  encourage,  in 
the  growth  and  application  of  his  genius, 
what  certainly  no  man  has  more  steadily 
chastened  and  subdued.  As  the  brilliance  of 
success  never  gave  him  overweening  confi* 
dence,  neither  has  occasional  non-success 
damped  his  energy  or  betrayed  his  just  con- 
fidence in  the  power  which  has  at  last  won 
general  and  earnest  recognition.  "  If  it  was 
na  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bobbit  again."  We 
have  the  results  in  the  collected  edition  now 
begun,  and  in  the  claim  it  establishes,  no 
longer  dbputable»  to  the  title  of  dramatist 
and  poet.        ^ 

Turning  to  see  the  changes  which  "  revi- 
sion "  has  made  in  some  of  the  poems  with 
which  we  were  familiar,  we  have  been  struck 

•  Tke  Foetieal  and  IhamaHe  Work$  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Jjyiton,  Bart,  Vol.  L  Kamtive 
Poems,  "The  New  Timon,"  Ac,  Chapman  and 
HalL 

The  PoetM  and  Balladi  of  BehUler.  TranBUted 
by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  LyttoD,  Bart  Second 
Eldition.    Blackwood  and  Sooa 


by  the  improvement  in  the  early  and  very 
beautiful  one  of  "Milton."  The  idea  of  this 
fragment  (for  it  is  a  succession  of  scenes  rath- 
er than  a  connected  romance)  is  to  depict  the 
great  poet  in  the  three  perioos  of  his  life,  be- 
ginning from  that  youthful  one  of  Italian  travw 
el  witli  which  tradition  has  coupled  the 
anecdote  of  the  Italian  lady,  attracted  by  his 
beauty  when  asleep,  who  dropped  Guarini's 
epigram  by  his  side,  and  making  of  this  inci- 
dent a  thread  to  connect  the  youth,  manhood, 
and  age  of  Milton.  Let  the  reader  familiar 
with  the  original  poem  observe  the  simpler 
and  more  beautiful  structure  of  one  of  its  most 
admired  passages  in  this  edition — that  in  which 
the  poet  is  exhibited  at  the  close  of  his  life,  as 
Marvel  nobly  designated  him,  "blind  but 
bold." 

The  old  man  felt  the  fresh  air  o*er  him  blowing,^ 
Waving  thin  locks  from  musing  temples  pale ; 
Felt  the  quick  snn  thro'  cloud  and  azure  going, 
And  the  light  dance  of  leaves  upon  the  gale, 
In  that  mysterious  symbol-change  of  earth 
Which  looks  like  death,  tho'  but  restoring  birth. 
Seasons  return ;  for  him  shall  not  return 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Whatever  cnrb  the  Mighty  Mother  wore, 
Nature  to  him  was  changeless  evermore. — 
List,  not  a  sigh ! — tho*  falPn  on  evil  dajrs. 
With  darkness  compass'd  round — those  sightless 

*  eyes 
Need  not  the  sun ;  nightly  he  sees  the  rays, 
Nightly  he  walks  the  bowers,  of  Paradise. 
High,  pale,  still,  voiceless,  motionless,  alone, 
Death-like  in  calm  as  monumental  stone, 
lAKxng  his  looks  into  the  farthest  skies. 
He  sate ;  And  as  when  some  tempestuous  day 
Dies  in  the  hush  of  the  majestic  eve, 
So  on  his  brow — where  gnef  has  passM  away, 
Reigns  that  dread  stillness  grief  alone  can  leave. 

There  are  also  some  fine  lines  allusive  to 
the  occasional  excesses  that  are  charged 
against  Milton's  associates  in  the  struggle  for 
English  freedom. 

Whate'er  their  errors,  lightly  those  condemn 
Who,  had  they  felt  not,  fought  not,  glow*d  and 

err'd, 
Had  left  us  what  their  fiuhers  left  to  them— 
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Either  the  thraldom  of  the  passive  herd 
Stall'd  for  the  shambles  at  the  master's  word, 
Or  the  dread  overleap  of  walls  that  close. 
And  spears  that  bristle: — And  the  last  they 

chose. 
Calm  from  the  hills  their  children  gaze  to-daj. 
And  breathe  the  airs  to  which  they  forced  the 

way. 

Glancing  through  the  lighter  narrative 
poems  we  find  in  many  new  touches  an  easi- 
er hand,  ampler  and  richer  illustrations,  and 
the  frequent  infusion  of  a  deeper  sentiment. 
Much  of  this  is  apparent,  for  example,  in 
these  masterly  'lines : 

The  world  lookM  on,  and  construed,  as  it  still 

Interprets  all  it  knows  not — into  ill. 

'^Man*s  home  is  sacred,^'  flattering  proverbs 

say; 
Yes,  if  yon  give  the  home  to  men's  survey. 
Bat  if  that  sanctum  be  obscured  or  screened 
In  every  shadow  doubt  suggests  a  fiend — 
So  churchyards  seen  beneath  a  daylight  sky 
Are  holy  to  the  clown  who  saunters  bv ; 
But  vex  his  vision  by  the  glimmering  liffht 
And  straight  the  holiness  expires  in  fright, 
He  hears  a  goblin  in  the  whispering  grass. 
And  cries  "Heaven  save  us !" — at  tne  Parson's 

ass! 
"  Was  ever  Lord,  so  newly  wed,  so  cold  ? — 
Poor  thing  ? — forsaken  ere  a  year  be  told  ! 
Doubtless  some  wanton — whom  we  know  not, 

true, 
But  those  proud  sinners  are  so  wary  too ! 
Oh !  for  tlic  good  old  days — one  never  heard 
Of  men  so  shocking  under  George  the  Third !" 
So  ran  the  gossip.    With  the  gossip  came 
The  brood  it  hatch'd— consolers  to  the  dame. 
The  soft  and  wily  wooers,  who  begin 
Through  sliding  pity,  the  smooth  ways  to  sin. 
My  lord  is  absent  at  the  great  debate. 
Go,  soothe  his  lady's  unprotected  state — 
Go,  gallant, — go,  and  wish  the  cruel  Heaven 
To  thee  such  virtue,  now  so  wrong'd,  had  giv- 
en! 

In  the  same  poem  (now  called  "  Constance," 
formerly  the  "  Ill-omen'd  Marriage  ")  we  find 
a  character  more  fully  drawn  out,  of  which 
some  leading  points  are  suhtly  expressed  in 
the  subjoined  admirable  verses. 

In  truth,  young  Harcourt  had  the  gifts  tha^ 
please, — 
[   Wit  without  eflfort,  beauty  worn  with  ease ; 
The  courtier's  mien  to  veil  the  miser's  soul. 
And  that  self-love  which  brings  such  self-con- 
trol. 
High-born,  but  poor,  no  Corydon  was  he 
To  dream  of  love  and  cots  in  Arcady ; 
His  tastes  were  like  the  Argonauts  of  old» 
And  only  pastoral  if  the  fleece  was  gold. 
The  less  men  feel,  the  better  thev  can  feign- 
To  act  a  Romeo,  needs  it  Romeo's  pain  ? 


No,  the  calm  master  of  the  Histrio's  art 
Keeps  his  head  coolest  while  he  storms  your 

heart; 
Thus,  our  true  mime  no  boundary  overstept, 
Cbarm'J  when  he  smiled,  and  conquer'd  when 

he  wept. 


Like  those  French  trifles,  elegant  enough. 
Which  serve  at  once  for  music  and  for  snuff. 
Some  minds  there  are  which  men  you  ask  to 

dine 
Take  out,  wind  up,  and  circle  with  the  wine. 
Two  tunes  they  boast;  this  Flattery — Scandal 

that; 
The  one  A  sharp — ^the  other  somethinff  flat,— 
Such  was  the  mind  that  for  display  and  use 
Cased  in  ricooo,  Harcourt  couia  produce — 
Touch  the  one  spring,  an  air  that  charmed  the 

town 
Tripp'd  out  and  jiggM  some  absent  virtue  down ; 
Touch  next  the  cSher,  and  the  bauble  plays 
"  Fly  from  >the  world "  or  •*  Once  in  happier 

days." 
For  Flattery,  when  a  Woman's  heart  its  aim. 
Writes  itself  SetUimeTtt — a  prettier  name. 
And  to  be  just  to  Harcourt  and  his  art. 
Few  Lauzuns  better  played  a  Werter's  part ; 
He  dressed  it  well,  and  Nature  kindly  gave 
His  brow  the  paleness  and  his  locks  the  wave. 
Mournful  his  smile,  unconscious  seem'd  his 

sigh ; 
You'd  swear  that  Goethe  had  him  in  his  eye. 

"The  new  Timon"  (which  has  also  hecn 
strengthened  and  improved  throughout),  a 
new  and  charming  little  fanciful  story  from 
one  of  the  fabliaux,  and  several  spirited  lyrics, 
complete  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

The  translation  of  Schiller's  Poems  and 
Ballads  forms  a  volume  uniform  with  the 
series  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  collected  poetry, 
in  which  (for  reasons  of  copyright  we  pre- 
sume) it  has  not  been  formally  included. 
With  the  great  and  varied  merits  of  this 
translation  the  public  is  familiar.  Yet  it  may 
be  advisable  to  point  out  that  in  that  case,  as 
in  every  case  of  the  translation  into  English 
of  a  complete  body  of  lyrics  from  another 
language,  we  must  be  content  with  but  a 
portit>n  of  the  impression  out  of  which  the 
originals  sprung,  though  we  oi^ht  to  be  more 
than  ordinary  content  to  receive  it  from  a 
volume  so  delightful  as  this.  A  whole  play 
or  a  long  poem  maj  often  be  translated  very 
fairly,  but  the  peculiar  genius  of  a  nation 
exercises  such  despotic  sway  over  ita  lyric 
forms  of  utterance,  that  it  is  only  practicable 
here  and  there  to  find  any  short  work  of  a 
really  great  poet  which  can  be  transferred 
without  considerable  change  of  feeling  into 
the  language  of  another  natton. 
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This  may  be  called  unsound  doctrine.  It 
may  be  said  that  a  great  poet  speaks  not  to 
his  nation  but  to  nis  race.  Love,  honor, 
religion,  are  themes  for  all  mankind ;  and  so 
they  are.  But  subtle  differences  of  complex- 
ion which  exist  between  the  minds  of  nations, 
distinctive  habits  of  the  intellect,  find  a  most 
accurate  exponent  in  the  delicate  expression 
of  naive  emotion  or  of  sentiment — we  use  the 
two  words  here  in  the  sense  which  Schiller 
has  applied  to  them.  They  become  in  fact 
distinctive  crystals  when  run  into  the  form  of 
lyric.  One  substance  ciystallizes  into  prisms, 
one  into  squares,  and  it  is  scarcely  more  diffi- 
cult to  break  up  one  of  the  prisms  and  recon- 
struct it  into  an  artificial  square,  than  to  break 
up  a  true  German  song  and  reconstruct  it 
into  English.  We  call  Goethe  many-sided, 
but  his  songs  are  even  more  than  usually 
ruddy  with  the  national  complexion.  What 
is  there,  for  example,  that  could  give  to  an 
English  mind  the  German  appreciation  of 
that  delicate  little  gem  with  the  refrain — 

Roslein,  Roslein,  Roslein  roth, 
Roslein  auf  der  Heide. 

Let  us  also  say,  however,  that  such  change 
between  the  English  and  the  German  as  the 
student  of  the  original  will  find  in  Sir  Edward 
Lytton's  volume,  was  necessary  and  inevitable. 
If  the  true  German  light  and  shades  of  feeling 
and  expression  could  even  have  been  preserv- 
ed, they  very  often  would  have  looked  absurd 
in  English  words,  because  they  would  have 
looked  strange.  And  having  said  this  we 
ou^ht  to  add  that  for  many  reasons  Schiller's 
lesser  poems  are,  at  least  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  is  usual  with  such  a  poet,  adapt- 
ed for  translation.  Their  pure  and  lofty 
feeling  rises  high  and  grand  above  those 
shadows  of  the  clouds,  beautiful  but  unsub- 
stantial, about  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
The  simplicity  of  Schiller's  diction,  and  the 
prevalence  of  a  narrative  form,  renders  it  easy 
at  any  rate  to  reproduce  all  his  main  outlines 
accurately ;  and  thus  a  good  English  version 
of  his  lyrics,  as  we  see  by  the  example  of 
Sur  E.  B.  Lytton's,  forms  a  very  welcome  and 
delightful  volume. 

We  quoted  largely  from  it  when  first  pub- 
lished. We  shall  now  borrow  some  epigrams 
from  Votive  Tablets,  which  appear  to  us  for 
the  most  part  extremely  happy  examples  of 
close  and  easy  translation. 

The  good  and  the  Beautiful. 

(Zweierlei  Wirknnffsarten.) 
Achieve  the  Good,  and  godlike  plants,  possest 
Already  by  mankind,  thou  nounshest; 


Create  the  Beaatifal,  and  seeds  are  sown 
For  godlike  plants,  to  man  as  yet  unknown. 

Value  and  Worth, 

If  thou  hast  something,  bring  thy  goods — a  fair 
return  be  thine ; 

If  thou  art  something,  bring  thy  soul  and  inter- 
change with  mine. 

The  Division  of  Ranks. 
Yes,  in  the  moral  world,  as  ours,  we  see 
Divided  grades — a  SoaPa  Nobility ; 
By  deeds  their  titles  common  men  create— 
The  loftier  order  are  by  birthright  great. 

To  the  Mystics. 
Life  has  its  mystery ; — True,  it  is  that  one 
Surrounding  all,  and  yet  perceived  by  none. 

The  Key. 
To  know  thyself— An  others  self  discern ; 
Wouldst  thou  know  others  ?  read  thyself*— and 
learn ! 

Wisdom  and  Prudence. 
Wouldst  thou  the  loftiest  height  of  Wisdom 

gain? 
On  to  the  rashness.  Prudence  would  disdain  ; 
The  purblind  see  but  the  receding  shore, 
Not  tiiat  to  which  the  bold  wave  wafU  thee  o*er ! 

The  Unanimity. 
Truth  seek  we  both — Thou,  in  the  life  without 

thee  and  around ; 
I  in  the  heart  within — by  both  can  Truth  alike  be 

found ; 
The  healthy  eye  can  through  the  w^orld  the  great 

Creator  track — 
The  healthy  heart  is  but  the  glass  which  gives 
Creation  back. 

To  Astronomers. 
Of  your  Nebulas  and  planets  tease  me  not  with 

your  amount ; 
What !  is  Nature  only  mighty  inasmuch  as  you 

can  count  7 
Inasmuch  as  you  can  measure  her  immeasurable 

ways? 
As  she  renders  world  on  world,  sun  and  system 

to  your  gaze  ? 
Though  through  space  your  object  be  the  Sub- 

limest  to  embrace. 
Never  the  Sublime  abideth — where  you  vainly 
search—in  space. 

The  Best  Governed  State. 
How  the  best  state  to  know  7 — it  is  foond  out 
Like  the  best  woman ; — that  least  talked  about* 

My  Belief 
What  thy  religion  7  those  thou  namest — ^none  7 
None,  why — tecause  I  have  religion  ! 

Friend  and  Foe, 
Datr  is  my  friend— yet  from  my  foe,  as  from  my 

friend,  comes  eood ; 
My  friend  shows  what  I  can  do,  and  my  foe  shows 

what  I  should. 
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Light  and  Color. 
Dwell,  Lijvht,  beside  the  changeless  God — God 

epokc  and  Light  began ; 
iUymet  thou,  the  ever-changing  one — come,  Color, 

down  to  Man ! 

Forum  of  Women, 
Woman — to  judge  man  rightly — do  not  scan 
Each  separate  act;  —  pass  judgment  on  the 
Man! 

Genius. 
Intellect  can  repeat  what's  been  foMird, 
And,  aping  Nature,  as  she  buildeth — build ; 
OVr  Nature's  base  can  haughty  Reason  dare 
To  pile  its  lofty  castle — in  the  air. 
But  only  thine,  O  Grenius,  is  the  charge. 
In  Nature's  kingdom  Nature  to  enlarge  ! 

The  Imitator. 
Good  out  of  good — that  art  is  known  to  all — 
But  Genius  from  the  bad  the  good  can  call ; 
Thou,  Mimic,  turn'st  the  same  old  substance 

o'er. 
And  seek'st  to  fashion  what  was  form'd  before  ; 
Ev'n  that  to  Genius  from  thy  hand  escapes. 
And  lends  but  matter  to  the  mind  that  shapes. 

Correctness. 
The  calm  correctness,  where  no  fault  we  8ee» 
Attests  Art's  loftiest  or  its  least  degree ; 
That  ground  in  common  two  extremes  may 

claim — 
Strength  most  consummate,  feebleness  most 
tame. 

The  Master. 
The  herd  of  scribes,  by  what  they  tell  us, 
Show  all  in  which  their  wits  excel  us  ; 
But  the  True  Master  we  behold, 
In  what  his  art  leaves — ^just  untold. 

Expectation  and  Fulfilment. 
O'er  Ocean,  with  a  thousand  masts,  sails  forth  the 

stripling  bold — 
One  boat,  hard  rescued  from  the  deep,  draws  into 

port  the  old ! 


Other  EpigramSj  &c. 
Give  me  that  which  thou  know'st — ^111  receive 

and  attend ; 
But  thoa  giv'st  me  thyself — prithee, — spare 

my  friend ! 


T, 

4' 


The  ProselyU  Maker. 
'*  A  little  earth  from  out  the  Earth— and*  I 
The  Earth  will  move;"  so  spake  the  Sage 

divine.  .  !i  '*u 

Out  of  myself  otie'  little  roonient — tij 
Myself  to  take : — succeed,  tnd  I  tin  thine ! 

The  Connectififf.Mtdhaiu 
What  to  cement  the  loAj^^itad  tlie  meen 
Does  Nature  ? — what^pkce  vanity  between! 

The  Moral  Poei. 
This  is  an  Epigram  on  Lavater's  work,  called 
"  Poqtius  Pilatus,  oder  der  Mensch  in  alien  Ges- 
talten,"  &c. — HoFFacsiSTER. 

*'  How  poor  a  thing  is  man  !**  alas,'  tis  tnie, 
I'd  half  forgot  it— when  I  chanced  on  you ! 

Science. 
To  some  she  is  the  Goddess  great,  to  aome  the 

milch-cow  of  the  field  ; 
Their  care  is  but  to  calculate — what  butter  she 

will  yield. 

Kant  and  his  Commenialort. 
How  many  starveling  one  rich  man  can  noansh ! 
When  monarchs  buifd,  the  rubbish-carriers  flour- 
ish. 

This  translation  has  our  best  wishes. 
With  infinite  poetic  feeling  and  beauty,  and 
at  the  cost  of  labor  which  few  will  easily  ap- 
preciate, Sir.  £.  B.  Lytton  has  provided  for 
the  English  reader  a  book  that  will  long  re- 
main to  give  him  pleasure. 


■♦♦- 


-♦♦■ 


A  Smoking  Collection. — The  sale  of 
the  remarkable  collection  of  arms  of  the  late 
Marshal  Oudinot,  at  the  chateau  de  Jean- 
d'heurs,  in  the  commune  of  Isle-en-Rigault, 
department  of  the  Meuse,  has  just  taken 

Slace.  With  the  exception  of  the  National 
[useum  of  Artillery,  there  was  no  collection 
in  all  France  to  be  compared  to  it.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  number  of  other  rare  and  valua- 
ble things,  the  late  marshal  had  formed  a 
collection  of  pipes  for  smoking,  of  all  sorts 


and  all  countries,  from  the  humblest  of  clay 
to  those  splendidly  ornamented  as  works  of 
art.  In  it  was  the  pipe  which  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland,  smoked  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  rescued  Vienna  from  the 
attack  of  the  Turks.  This  pipe  Sobieski 
gave  to  the  municipality  of  Vienna,  and  the 
municipality  presented  it  to  the  marshal 
when  he  was  governor  of  that  city  on  its 
being  captured  by  Napoleon. 
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Some  cbaracters  are  »  puzzle  to  bistory, 
and  none  is  more  so  than  that  of  Robespierre. 
According  to  popular  belief,  this  personage 
"was  a  blood-thirstr  monster,  a  vulgar  tyrant, 
who  committed  the  most  unheam-of  enor- 
mities, with  the  basely  selfish  object  of  rais- 
ing himself  to  supreme  power— of  becoming 
the  Cromweff  of  the  Revolution.  Consider- 
ing that  Robespierre  was  for  five  years — 
1780  to  1794 — a  prime  leader  in  the  political 
movements  in  France ;  that  for  a  length  of 
time  he  was  personally  concerned  in  sending 
a  hundred  and  fifty  heads  to  the  scaffold  per 
diem ;  and  that  the  Reign  of  Terror  ceased 
immediately  on  his  overuirow — it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  character  is  associated  with 
all  that  is  villainous  and  detestable.  Never- 
tlieless,  as  the  obscurities  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary drama  clear  up,  a  strange  suspicion 
begins  to  be  entertained,  that  the  popular 
legend  respecting  Robespierre  is,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  fallacious ;  nay,  it  is  almost 
thought  that  this  man  was,  in  reality,  a  most 
kind-hearted,  simple,  unambitious,  and  well- 
disposed  individual — a  person  who,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  deeply  deplored  the  horrors 
in  which  considerations  of  duty  had  unhap- 
pily involved  him.  To  attempt  an  unravel- 
ment  of  these  contradictions,  let  us  call  up 
the  phantom  of  this  mysterious  personage,  and 
subject  him  to  review. 

To  understand  Robespierre,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  French  Revolution.  The 
proximate  cause  of  that  terrible  convulsion 
was,  as  is  well  known,  an  utter  disorder  in 
all  the  functions  of  the  state,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  finances,  equivalent  to  nation- 
al bankruptcy.  That  matters  might  have 
been  substantially  patched  up  by  judicious 
statesmanship,  no  one  doubts ;  out  that  a 
catastrophe,  sooner  or  later,  was  unavoidable, 
seems  to  be  equally  certain.  The  mind  of 
France  was  rotten ;  the  principles  of  society 
were  undermined.  As  regards  religion,  there 
was  a  universal  scepticism,  of  which  the  best 
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literature  of  the  day  was  the  exponent;  but 
this  unbelief  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
scandalous  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  system. 
It  required  no  depth  of  genius  to  point  out 
that  the  great  principles  of  brotherly  love, 
humility,  equality,  liberty,  promulgated  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
eighteen  centunes  previously,  had  no  practi- 
cal efficacy  so  far  as  France  was  concerned. 
Instead  of  equality  before  God  and  the  law, 
the  humbler  classes  were  feudal  serfs,  without 
any  appeal  from  the  cruel  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  In  the  midst  of 
gloom,  Rousseau's  vague  declamations  on  the 
rights  of  man  fell  like  a  ray  of  lights  A 
spark  was  communicated,  which  kindled  a 
flame  in  the  bosoms  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  enthusiastic.  An  astonishing  impulse 
was  almost  at  once  given  to  investigation. 
The  philosopher  had  his  adherents  all  over 
France.  Viewed  as  a  species  of  prophet,  he 
was,  properly  speaking,  a  madman,  who  in 
his  ravings  had  glanced  on  the  truth,  but 
only  glanced.  Among  men  of  sense,  his  or- 
nate acclamations  concerning  nature  and  rea- 
son would  have  excited  little  more  attention 
than  that  which  is  usually  given  to  poetic  and 
speculative  fancies. 

Amidst  an  impulsive  and  lively  people, 
unaccustomed  to  the  practical  consideration 
and  treatment  of  abuses,  there  arose  a  cry  to 
destroy,  root  up ;  to  sweep  away  all  prefer- 
ences and  privileges;  to  bring  down  the 
haughty,  and  raise  the  depressed ;  to  let  all 
men  be  free  and  equal,  all  men  being  brothers. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  three  words — liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  which  were  caught 
up  as  the  charter  of  social  intercourse.  It 
is  for  ever  to  be  regretted  that  this  explosion 
of  sentiment  was  so  utterly  destructive  in  its 
character ;  for  therein  has  it  inflicted  immense 
wrong  on  what  is  abstractedly  true  aqd  beau- 
tiful. At  first,  as  will  be  remembered,  the 
revolutionists  did  not  aim  at  establishing  a 
republic,  but  that  form  of  government  neces- 
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sarily  grew  out  of  their  hallucinations.  With- 
out pausing  to  consider  that  a  nation  of 
emancipated  serfs  were  unprepared  to  take 
on  themselves  the  duties  of  an  enlightened 
population,  the  plunge  was  unhesitatingly 
made. 

At  this  comparatively  distant  day,  even 
with  all  the  aids  of  the  recording  press,  we 
can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  fervor 
with  which  this  great  social  overthrow  was 
set  ahout  and  accomplished.  The  best  minds 
in  France  were  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  border- 
ing on  delirium.  A  vast  future  of  human 
happiness  seemed  to  dawn.  Tyranny,  force, 
fraud,  all  the  bad  passions,  were  to  disappear 
under  the  beneficent  approach  of  Reason. 
Amon^  the  enthusiasts  w^ho  rushed  into  this 
marvellous  frenzy,  was  Maximilian  Robes- 
pierre. It  is  said  by  his  biographers,  that 
Robespierre  was  of  English  or  Scotch  origin : 
we  have  seen  an  accoont  which  traced  him  to 
a  family  in  the  north,  of  not  a  dissimilar 
name.  His  father,  at  all  events,  was  an  ad- 
vocate at  Arras,  in  French  Flanders,  and 
here  Maximilian  was  born  in  1759.  Bred  to 
the  law,  he  was  sent  as  a  representative  to 
the  States- General  in  1789,  and  from  this 
moment  he  entered  on  his  career,  and  Paris 
was  his  home.  At  his  outset,  he  made  no 
impression,  and  scarcely  excited  public  notice. 
His  manners  were  singularly  reserved,  and 
his  habits  austere.  The  man  lived  within 
himself.  Brooding  over  the  works  of  Rous- 
seau, he  indulged  in  the  dream  of  renovating 
the  moral  world.  Like  Mohammed  contriving 
the  dogmas  of  a  new  religion,  Robespierre 
spent  days  in  solitude,  pondering  on  his  des- 
tiny. To  many  of  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
the  struggle  going  on  was  merely  a  political 
drama,  with  a  Convention  for  the  dinouement. 
To  Robespierre,  it  was  a  philosophical  prob- 
lem ;  all  his  thoughts  aimed  at  the  ideal — at 
the  apotheosis  of  human  nature. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  his  personal  appear- 
ance. Visionaries  are  usually  slovens.  They 
despise  fashions,  and  imagine  that  dirtiness  is 
an  attribute  of  genius.  To  do  the  honorable 
member  for  Artois  justice,  he  was  above  this 
affectation.  Small  and  neat  in  person,  he 
always  appeared  in  public  tastefully  dressed, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period — hair 
well  combed  back,  frizzled,  and  powdered ; 
copious  frills  at  the  breast  and  wrists ;  a  stain- 
less white  waistcoat  ;  light- blue  coat,  with 
metal  buttons ;  the  sash  of  a  representative 
tied  round  his  waist;  light- colored  breeches, 
white  stockings,  and  shoes  with  silver  buckles. 
Such  was  his  ordinary  costume ;  and  if  we 
stick  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,  or  place  a 


nosegay  in  his  hand,  we  shall  have  a  tolera- 
ble idea  of  his  whole  equipment.  It  is  said 
he  sometimes  appeared  in  top  boots,  which  is 
not  improbable ;  for  this  kmd  of  boot  had 
become  fashionable  among  the  republicans, 
from  a  notion  that  as  top-boots  were  worn 
by  gentlemen  in  England,  they  were  allied 
to  constitutional  government.  Robespierre's 
features  were  sharp,  and  enlivened  by  bright 
and  deeply-sunk  blue  eyes.  There  was 
usually  a  gravity  and  intense  thonghtfulness 
in  his  countenance,  which  conveyed  an  idea 
of  his  being  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Yet,  his 
address  was  not  un pleasing.  Unlike  modem 
French  politicians,  his  face  was  always  smooth, 
with  no  vestige  of  beard  or  whiskers.  Al- 
together, therefore,  he  xnav  be  said  to  have 
been  a  well-dressed»  ffentlemanly  man,  ani- 
mated with  proper  seu-reipect,  and  having 
no  wish  to  court  vulgar  applause  by  neglect- 
ing the  decencies  of  polite  sook^y. 

Before  entering  on  his  public  career  in 
Paris,  Robespierre  had  promibly  formed  his 
plans,  in  which,  at  least  to  outward  appear- 
ance, there  was  an  entire  negation  of  self. 
A  stem  incorruptibility  seemed  the  basis  of 
his  character ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  no 
offers  from  the  court,  no  overtures  from  as- 
sociates, had  power  to  tempt  him.  There 
was  only  one  way  by  which  he  could  sustain 
a  high-souled  independence,  and  that  was 
the  course  adopted  in  like  circumstances  by 
Andrew  Marvel — simple  wants,  rigorous 
economy,  a  disregard  of  fine  company,  an 
avoidance  of  expensive  habits.  Now,  this  is 
the  curious  thing  in  Robespierre's  history. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  tinge  of  pride  in  his 
living  a  life  of  indigence ;  but  in  fairness  it 
is  entitled  to  be  called  an  honest  pride,  when 
we  consider  that  the  means  of  profusion  were 
within  his  reach.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he 
procured  a  humble  lodging  in  the  Marais,  a 
populous  district  in  the  north-eastern  fau- 
bourgs ;  but  it  being  represented  to  him  some 
time  afterwards,  that,  as  a  public  man,  it  was 
unsafe  to  expose  himself  in  a  long  walk  daily 
to  and  from  this  obscure  residence,  he  re- 
moved to  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^, 
now  marked  No.  396,  opposite  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption.  Here  he  found  a  lodg- 
ing with  M.  Duplay,  a  respectable  but 
humble  cabinet-maker,  who  had  become  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  here  he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  who 
played  an  inferior  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
is  known  in  hbtory  as  **  the  Younger  Robes- 
pierre." The  selection  of  this  dwelling  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  with  Robespierre's  notions 
of  economy ;  and  it  suited  his  limited  patri- 
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mony,  which  consisted  of  some  rents  irregu- 
larly paid  by  a  few  small  farmers  of  his 
property  in  Artois.  These  ill-paid  rents, 
with  his  salary  as  a  representative,  are  said  to 
have  supported  three  persons — himself,  his 
brother,  and  his  sister ;  and  so  straitened  was 
he  in  circumstances,  that  he  had  to  borrow 
occasionally  from  his  landlord.  Even  with 
all  his  pinching,  he  did  not  make  both  ends 
meet.  We  have  it  on  authority,  that  at  his 
death  he  was  owing  L.  160  ;  a  small  debt  to 
be  incurred  during  a  residence  of  five  years 
in  Paris,  by  a  person  who  figured  as  a  leader 
of  parties  ;  and  the  insignificance  of  this  sum 
attests  his  remarkable  self-denial. 

Lamartine*8  account  of  the  private  life  of 
Robespierre  in  the  house  of  the  Duplays  is 
eiceedingly  fascinating,  and  we  should  sup- 
pose is  founded  on  well-authorized  facts. 
The  house  of  Duplay,  he  says,  "  was  low, 
and  in  a  court  surrounded  by  sheds  filled 
with  timber  and  plants,  and  liad  almost  a 
rustic  appearance.  It  consisted  of  a  parlor 
opening  to  the  court,  and  communicating 
with  a  sitting-room  that  looked  into  a  small 
garden.  From  the  sitting-room  a  door  led 
into  a  small  study,  in  which  was  a  piano. 
There  was  a  winding-staircase  to  the  first 
floor,  where  the  master  of  the  house  lived, 
and  thence  to  the  apartment  of  Robespierre." 

Here,  long  acquaintance,  a  common  table, 
and  association  for  several  years,  **  converted 
the  hospitality  of  Duplay  into  an  attachment 
that  became  reciprocal.  The  family  of  his 
landlord  became  a  second  family  to  Robes- 
pierre, and  while  they  adopted  his  opinions, 
they  neither  lost  the  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners nor  neglected  their  religious  observances. 
They  consisted  of  a  father,  mother,  a  son 
yet  a  youth,  and  four  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  twenty-five,  and  the  youngest 
eighteen.  Familiar  with  the  father,  filial 
with  the  mother,  paternal  with  the  son,  ten- 
der and  almost  brotherly  with  the  young 
girls,  he  inspired  and  felt  in  this  small  domes- 
tic circle  all  those  sentiments  that  only  an  ar- 
dent soul  inspires  and  feels  by  spreading 
abroad  its  sympathies.  Love  also  attached 
his  heart,  where  toil,  poverty,  and  retirement 
had  fixed  his  life.  El^onore  Duplay,  the  el- 
dest daughter  of  his  host,  inspired  Robespierre 
with  a  more  serious  attachment  than  her  sis- 
ters. The  feeling,  rather  predilection  than 
passion,  was  more  reasonable  on  the  part  of 
Robespierre,  more  ardent  and  simple  on  the 
part  of  the  young  girl.  This  aflfection  afford- 
ed him  tenderness  without  torment,  happi- 
ness without  excitement:  it  was  the  love 
adapted  for  a  man  plunged  all  day  in  the 


agitation  of  public  life — a  repose  of  the  heart 
after  mental  fatigue.  He  and  El^onore  lived 
in  the  same  house  as  a  betrothed  couple,  not 
as  lovers.  Robespierre  had  demanded  the 
young  girl's  hand  from  her  parents,  and  they 
had  promised  it  to  him. 

"  <  The  total  want  of  fortune,'  he  said, 
*  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  morrow,  preven- 
ted him  from  marrying  her  until  the  destiny 
of  France  was  determined ;  but  he  only 
awaited  the  moment  when  the  Revolution 
should  be  concluded,  in  order  to  retire  from 
the  turmoil  and  strife,  marry  her  whom  he 
loved,  go  to  reside  with  her  in  Artois,  on  one 
of  the  farms  he  had  saved  among  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  family,  and  there  to  mingle 
his  obscure  happiness  in  the  common  lot  of 
his  family.' 

**  The  vicissitudes  of  the  fortune,  influence, 
and  popularity  of  Robespierre  effected  no 
change  in  his  simple  mode  of  living.  The 
multitude  came  to  implore  favor  or  life  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  yet  nothing  found  its  way 
within.  The  private  lodging  of  Robespierre 
consisted  of  a  low  chamber,  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a  garret,  above  some  cart-sheds, 
with  the  window  opening  upon  the  roof.  It 
afforded  no  other  prospect  than  the  interior 
of  a  small  court,  resembling  a  wood-store, 
where  the  sounds  of  the  workmen's  hammers 
and  saws  constantly  resounded,  and  which 
was  continually  traversed  by  Madame  Duplay 
and  her  daughters,  who  there  performed  all 
their  household  duties.  This  chamber  was 
also  separated  from  that  of  the  landlord  by 
a  small  room  common  to  the  family  and  him- 
self. On  the  other  side  were  two  rooms, 
likewise  attics,  which  were  inhabited,  one  by 
the  son  of  the  master  of  the  house,  the  other 
by  Simon  Duplay,  Robespierre's  secretary, 
and  the  nephew  of  his  host. 

'•  The  chamber  of  the  deputy  contained 
ouly  a  wooden  bedstead,  covered  with  blue 
damask  ornamented  with  white  flowers,  a 
table,  and  four  strawbottomed  chairs,  lliis 
apartment  served  him  at  once  for  a  study 
and  dormitory.  His  papers,  his  reports,  the 
manuscripts  of  his  aiscourses,  written  by 
himself  in  a  regular  but  labored  hand,  and 
with  many  marks  of  erasure,  were  placed 
carefully  on  deal-shelves  against  the  wall. 
A  few  chosen  books  were  also  ranged  there- 
on. A  volume  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
or  of  Racine  was  generally  open  upon  his 
table,  and  attested  his  philosophical  and 
literary  predilections." 

With  a  mind  continually  on  the  stretch, 
and  concerned  less  or  more  in  oU  the  ffreat 
movements  of  the  day,  the  fofttaiea  ofUi 
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remarkable  personage  "  relaxed  into  absolute 
gaiety  when  in- doors,  at  table,  or  in  the 
evening,  around  the  wood- fire  in  the  humble 
chamber  of  the  cabinet-maker.  His  even- 
ings were  all  passed  with  the  family,  in  talk- 
ing over  the  feelings  of  the  day,  the  plans 
of  the  morrow,  the  conspiracies  of  the  aris- 
tocrats, the  dangers  of  the  patriots,  and  the 
prospects  of  public  felicity  after  the  triumph 
of  the  Revolution.  Sometimes  Robespierre, 
who  was  anxious  to  cultivate  the  mind  of  his 
betrothed,  read  to  the  family  aloud,  and  gen- 
erally from  the  tragedies  of  Racine.  He  sel- 
dom went  out  in  the  evening ;  but  tvsw)  or 
three  times  a  year  he  escorted  Madame  1> up- 
lay  and  her  daughter  to  the  theatre.  On 
other  days,  Robespierre  retired  early  to  his 
chamber,  lay  down,  and  rose  a^ain  at  night 
to  work.  The  innumerable  discourses  he 
had  delivered  in  the  two  national  assemblies, 
and  to  the  Jacobins ;  the  articles  written  for 
his  journal  while  he  had  one ;  the  still  more 
numerous  manuscripts  of  speeches  which  he 
had  prepared,  but  never  delivered;  the 
studied  style  so  remarkable  ;  the  indefatig- 
able corrections  marked  with  his  pen  upon 
the  manuscripts — attest  his  watchings  and 
his  determination. 

**  His  only  relaxations  were  solitary  walks 
in  imitation  of  his  model,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  His  sole  companion  in  these  per- 
ambulations was  his  great  dog,  which  slept 
at  his  chamber-door,  and  always  followed 
him  when  he  went  out.  This  colossal  ani- 
mal, well  known  in  the  district,  was  called 
Brount.  Robespierre  was  much  attached  to 
him,  and  constantly  played  with  him.  Oc- 
casionally, on  a  Sunday,  all  the  family  left 
Paris  with  Robespierre ;  and  the  politician, 
once  more  the  man,  amused  himself  with  the 
mother,  the  sisters,  and  the  brother  of  Eleo- 
nore  in  the  wood  of  Versailles  or  of  Issy." 
Strange  contradiction !  The  man  who  is  thus 
described  as  so  amiable,  so  gentle,  so  satis- 
fied with  the  humble  pleasures  of  an  obscure 
family  circle,  went  forth  daily  on  a  self-im- 
posed mission  of  turbulence  and  terror.  Let 
us  follow  him  to  the  scene  of  his  avocations. 
Living  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  ho  might  be 
seen  every  morning  on  his  way,  by  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  which  led  to  the  rooms  of 
the  National  Assembly,  or  Convention,  as 
the  legislative  body  was  called  after  the  de- 
position of  Louis  XVI.  The  house  so  occu- 
pied, was  situated  on  a  spot  now  covered  by 
the  Rue  Rivoli,  opposite  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  In  connection  with  it,  were  seve- 
ral apartments  used  by  committees;  and  there, 
by  the  ieadiog  memberB  of  the  House,  the 


actual  business  of  the  nation  was  for  a  long 
time  conducted.  It  was  ^ by  the  part  be 
played  in  one  of  these  formidable  committees, 
that  of  "  Public  Safety" — more  properly, 
public  insecurity — that  he  becomes  charge- 
able with  his  manifold  crimes.  For  the  com- 
mission of  these  atrocities,  however,  he  held 
himself  to  be  entirely  excused ;  and  how  be 
could  possibly  entertain  any  such  notion,  re- 
mains for  us  to  notice. 

The  action  of  the  Revolution  was  in  the 
hands  of  three  parties,  into  which  the  Con- 
vention was  divided — namely,  the  Montag- 
nards,  the  Girondists,  and  the  Plaine.  The 
last  mentioned  were  a  comparatively  harmless 
set  of  persons,  who  acted  as  a  neutral  body, 
and  leaned  one  way  or  the  other  according  to 
their  convictions,  but  whose  votes  it  was  im- 
portant to  obtain.  Between  the  Montagnards 
and  the  Girondists  there  was  no  distinct 
difference  of  principle — ^both  were  keen  re- 
publicans and  levellers  ;  but  in  carrying  out 
their  views,  the  Montagnards  were  the  most 
violent  and  unscrupulous.  The  Girondists 
expected  that,  after  a  little  preliminary 
harshness,  the  Republic  would  be  establish- 
ed in  a  pacific  manner ;  by  the  force,  it  may 
be  called,  of  philosophic  conviction  spread- 
ing through  society.  They  were  thus  the 
moderates ;  yet  their  moderation  was  un- 
fortunately ill  manifested.  At  the  outset, 
they  countenanced  the  disgraceful  mobbings 
of  the  royal  family  ;  they  gloried  in  the  hor- 
rors of  the  1 0th  of  August,  and  the  humil- 
iation of  the  king;  and  only  began  to  ex- 
press fears  that  things  were  going  too  far, 
when  massacre  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  guillotine  assumed  the  character  of 
a  national  institution.  They  were  finally  borne 
down,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  superior  en- 
ergy and  audacity  of  their  opponents ;  and 
all  perished  one  way  or  other  in  the  bloody 
struggle.     Few  pity  them. 

We  need  hardly  recall  the  fact,  that  the 
discussions  in  the  Convention  were  greatly 
influenced  by  tumultuary  movements  out  of 
doors.  At  a  short  distance,  were  two  poli- 
tical clubs,  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers, 
and  there  every  thing  was  debated  and  de- 
termined on.  Of  these  notorious  clubs,  the 
most  uncompromising  was  the  Jacobins ;  con- 
sequently, its  principal  members  were  to  be 
found  among  the  party  of  the  Montagnards. 
During  the  hottest  time  of  the  Revolution, 
the  three  men  most  distmguished  as  Montag- 
nards and  Jacobins  were  Marat,  Danton,  and 
Robespierre.  Mirabeau,  the  orator  of  the 
Revolution,  had  already  disappeared,  being 
80  fortunate  as  to  die  naturally,  before  the 
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practice  of  mutual  jsruillotining  was  establish- 
ed. After  him,  Vergniaud,  the  leader  of 
the  Girondists,  was  perhaps  the  most  effect- 
ire  speaker ;  and  till  his  fall,  he  possessed  a 
commanding  influence  in  the  Convention. 
Danton  was  likewise  a  speaker  of  vast  power, 
and  from  his  towering  figure,  he  seemed  like 
a  giant  among  pigmies.  Marat  might  be 
termed  the  representative  of  the  kennel.  He 
was  a  low  demagogue,  flaunting  in  rags, 
dirty,  and  venomous  :  he  was  always  calling 
out  for  more  blood,  as  if  the  grand  deside- 
ratum was  the  annihilation  of  mankind. 
Among  the  extreme  men,  Robespierre,  by 
his  eloquence,  his  artifice,  and  his  bold  coun- 
sels, contrived  to  maintain  his  position.  This 
was  no  easy  matter,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
remain  firm  and  unfaltering  in  every  emer- 
gency. He,  like  the  others  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  was  constantly  impelled  forward  by 
the  clubs,  but  more  so  by  the  incessant  cla- 
mors of  the  mob.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
sat  at  the  Commune,  a  crew  of  blood-thirsty 
villains,  headed  by  Hebert;  and  this  mis- 
creant, with  his  armed  sections,  accompanied 
by  paid  female  furies,  beset  the  Convention, 
and  carried  measures  of  severity  by  sheer 
intimidation.  Let  it  further  be  remembered 
that,  in  1793,  France  was  kept  in  apprehen- 
sion of  invasion  by  the  Allies  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  army  of  emi- 
grant noblesse  under  the  command  of  Cond^. 
The  hovering  of  these  forces  on  the  frontiers, 
and  their  occasional  successes,  produced  a 
constant  alarm  of  counter  revolution,  which 
was  believed  to  be  instigated  by  secret  in- 
triguers in  the  very  heart  of  the  Convention. 
It  was  alleged  by  Robespierre  in  his  greatest 
orations,  that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  de- 
pended on  keeping  up  a  wholesome  state  of 
terror ;  and  that  all  who,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, leaned  towards  clemency,  sanctioned 
the  work  of  intriguers,  and  ought,  accord- 
ingly, to  be  proscribed.  By  such  harangues 
— in  the  mam,  miserable  sophistry — he  ac- 
quired prodigious  popularity,  and  was  in 
fact  irresistible. 

Thus  was  legalized  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
which,  founded  in  false  reasoning  and  insane 
fears,  we  must,  nevertheless,  look  back  upon 
as  a  thing,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
concilable with  a  sense  of  duty;  inasmuch 
as  even  while  signing  warrants  for  transfer- 
ring hundreds  of  people  to  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal — which  was  equivalent  to  send- 
ing them  to  the  scaffold — Robespierre  imag- 
ined that  he  was  acting  throughout  under  a 
clear,  an  imperious  necessity :  only  ridding 
society  of  the  elements  that  disturbed  its 


purity  and  tranquillity.  Stupendous  halluci- 
nation I  And  did  this  fanatic  really  feel  no 
pang  of  conscience?  That  will  afterwards 
engage  our  consideration.  Frequently,  he 
was  caUed  on  to  proscribe  and  execute  his 
most  intimate  friends ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  personal  consideration  ever  stayed 
his  proceedings.  First,  he  swept  away  Iloy- 
alists  and  aristocrats ;  next  he  sacrificed  tha 
Girondists ;  last,  he  came  to  his  companion- 
Jacobins.  Accusing  Danton  and  his  friends 
of  a  tendency  to  moderation,  he  had  the 
dexterity  to  get  them  proscribed  and  behead- 
ed. When  Danton  was  seized,  he  could 
hardly  credit  his  senses :  he  who  had  long 
felt  himself  sure  of  being  one  day  dictator 
by  public  acclamation,  and  to  have  been  de- 
ceived by  that  dreamer,  Robespierre,  was 
most  humiliating.  But  Robespierre  would 
not  dare  to  put  him  to  death  1  Grave  mis- 
calculation I  He  was  immolated  like  the 
rest ;  the  crowd  looking  on  with  indifference. 
Along  with  him  perished  Camille  Desmou- 
lins,  a  young  man  of  letters,  and  a  Jacobin, 
but  convicted  of  advocating  clemency.  Ro- 
bespierre was  one  of  Camille's  private  and 
most  valued  friends ;  he  had  been  his  instruct- 
or in  politics,  and  had  become  one  of  the 
trustees  under  his  marriage-settlement.  Ro- 
bespierre visited  at  the  house  of  his  protege  ; 
chatted  with  the  young  and  handsome 
Madame  Desmoulins  at  her  parties;  and 
frequently  dandled  the  little  Horace  Des- 
moulins on  his  knee,  and  let  him  play  with 
his  bunch  of  seals.  Yet  because  they  were 
adherents  of  Danton,  he  sent  husband  and 
wife  to  the  scaffold  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other!  What  eloquent  and  touching 
appeals  were  made  to  old  recollections  by 
the  mother  of  Madame  Desmoulins.  Robes- 
pierre was  reminded  of  little  Horace,  and  of 
his  duty  as  a  family  guardian.  All  would 
not  do.  His  heart  was  marble ;  and  so  the 
wretched  pair  were  guillotined.  Camille's 
letter  to  his  wife,  the  night  before  he  was 
led  to  the  scaffold,  cannot  be  read  without 
emotion.  He  died  with  a  lock  of  her  hair 
clasped  convulsively  in  his  hand. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  to  some  extent 
all  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  views, 
Robespierre  bethought  himself  of  acting  a 
new  part  in  public  affairs,  calculated,  as  he 
thought,  to  dignify  the  Republic.  Chau- 
mette,  a  mean  confederate  of  Hebert,  and  a 
mouth- piece  of  the  rabble,  had,  by  consent 
of  the  Convention,  ^tablished  Paganism,  or 
the  worship  of  Reason,  as  the  national  re- 
ligion. Robespierre  never  gave  his  approv- 
al to  this  outrage,  and  took  the  earliest  ep« 
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portunity  of  restoriD^  the  worship  of  the 
Supreme.  It  is  said,  that  of  all  the  mis- 
sions with  which  he  believed  himself  to  be 
charged,  the  highest,  the  holiest  in  his  eyes, 
was  the  regeneration  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  people :  to  unite  heaven  and 
earth  by  this  bond  of  a  faith  which  the  Re- 
public had  broken,  was  for  him  the  end,  the 
consummation  of  the  Revolution.  In  one  of 
his  paroxysms,  he  delivered  an  address  to 
the  Convention,  which  induced  them  to  pass 
a  law,  acknowledging  the  existence  of  God, 
and  ordaining  a  public  festival  to  inaugurate 
the  new  religion.  This  fete  took  place  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1794.  Robespierre  headed 
the  procession  to  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  and 
he  seemed  on  the  occasion  to  have  at  length 
reached  the  grand  realization  of  all  his  hopes 
and  desires.  From  this  coup  de  theatre  he 
returned  home,  magnified  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  but  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Convention.  His  conduct  had  been  too  much 
that  of  one  whose  next  step  was  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  throne,  with  himself  as  its 
occupant.  By  Fouch^,  Tallien,  Collot-d'  Her- 
bois,  and  some  others,  he  was  now  thwarted 
in  all  his  schemes.  His  wish  was  to  close 
the  Reign  of  Terror  and  allow  the  new  moral 
world  to  begin ;  for  his  late  access  of  de- 
votional feeling  had,  in  reality,  disposed  him 
to  adopt  benign  and  clement  measures.  But 
to  arrest  carnage  was  now  beyond  his  power ; 
he  had  invoked  a  demon  which  would  not  be 
laid.  Assailed  by  calumny,  he  made  the 
Convention  resound  with  his  speeches;  spoke 
of  fresh  proscriptions  to  put  down  intrigue  : 
and  spread  universal  alarm  among  the  mem- 
bers. In  spite  of  the  most  magniloquent 
orations,  he  saw  that  his  power  was  nearly 
gone.  Sick  at  heart,  he  began  to  absent 
himself  from  committees,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  send  to  the  scaffold  numbers  whose 
obscure  rank  should  have  saved  them  from 
suspicion  or  vengeance. 

At  this  juncture,  Robespierre  was  earnest- 
ly entreated  by  one  of  his  more  resolute  ad- 
herents, St.  Just,  to  play  a  bold  game  for 
the  dictatorship,  which  he  represented  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  Republic  from 
anarchy.  Anonymous  letters  to  the  same 
effect  also  poured  in  upon  him ;  and  prog- 
nostics of  his  greatness,  uttered  by  an  ob- 
scure fortune-teller,  were  listened  to  by  the 
great  demagogue  with  something  like  super- 
stitious respect.  But  for  this  personal  ele- 
vation he  was  not  prepared.  Pacing  up  and 
down  his  apartment,  and  striking  his  fore- 
head with  his  hand,  he  candidly  acknowledged 
that  be  was  not  made  for  power ;  while  the 


bare  idea  of  doing  anything  to  endanger  the 
Republic  amounted,  in  his  mind,  to  a  species 
of  sacrilege.  At  this  crisis  in  his  fate, 
therefore,  he  temporised  ;  he  sought  peace, 
if  not  consolation,  in  solitude.  He  took  long 
walks  in  the  woods,  where  he  spent  hours 
seated  on  the  ground,  or  leaning  against  a 
tree,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  or  earnest- 
ly bent  on  the  surrounding  natural  objects. 
What  was  the  precise  tenor  of  his  medi- 
tations, it  would  be  deeply  interesting  to 
know.  Did  the  great  promoter  of  the  Revo- 
lution ponder  on  the  failure  of  his  aspirations 
after  a  state  of  human  perfectibility  ?  Was 
he  torn  by  remorse  on  seeing  rise  up,  in  im- 
agination, the  thousands  of  innocent  indivi- 
duals whom,  in  vindication  of  a  theory,  he 
had  consigned  to  an  ignominious  and  violent 
death,  yet  whose  removal  had,  politically 
speaking,  proved  altogether  fruitless  ? 

It  is  the  more  general  balief  that,  in  these 
solitary  rambles,  Robespierre  was  prepariofir 
an  oration,  which,  as  he  thonght,  should 
silence  all  his  enemies,  and  restore  him  to 
parliamentary  favor.  A  month  was  devoted 
to  this  rhetorisal  effort;  and,  unknown  to 
him,  during  that  interval  all  parties  coalesced, 
and  adopted  the  resolution  to  treat  his 
oration  when  it  came  with  contempt,  and,  at 
all  hazards,  to  have  him  proscribed.  The 
great  day  came,  July  26  (8th  Thcrmidor), 
1T94.  His  speech,  which  he  read  from  a 
paper,  was  delivered  in  his  best  style — in 
vain.  It  was  received  with  yells  and  hoot- 
ings;  and,  with  dismay,  ho  retired  to  the 
Jacobins,  to  deliver  it  over  again — as  if  to 
seek  support  among  a  more  subservient  au- 
dience. Next  day,  on  entering  the  Convent- 
tion,  he  was  openly  accused  by  Tallien  and 
Billaud-Varennes  of  aspiring  to  despotic 
power.  A  scene  of  tumult  ensued,  and, 
amid  cries  of  doum  with  (he  tyrant !  a  writ 
for  his  committal  to  prison  was  drawn  out. 
It  must  be  considered  a  fine  trait  in  the  char- 
acter of  Robespierre  the  younger,  that  he 
begged  to  be  included  in  the  same  decree  of 
proscription  with  his  brother.  This  wish 
was  readily  granted  ;  and  St.  Just,  Couthon 
(who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  was 
always  carried  about  in  an  arm  chair),  and 
Le  Bas,  were  added  to  the  number  of  the 
proscribed.  Rescued,  however,  from  the 
gendarmes  by  an  insurrectionary  force,  head- 
ed by  Barras,  Robespierre  and  his  colleagues 
were  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  H6tel  de 
Viile.  Here,  durinff  the  night,  earnest 
consultations  were  held ;  and  the  adherents 
of  Robespierre  implored  him  in  desperation, 
as  the  last  chance  of  safety  for  them  ail,  to 
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address  a  roosing  proclamation  to  the  sec- 
tions. At  length  yielding  unwillingly  to  these 
frantic  appeals,  he  commenced  writing  the 
required  address:  and  it  was  while  sub- 
scribing his  name  to  this  seditious  document, 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  Convention  burst  in 
upon  hin?,  and  he  was  shot  through  the  jaw 
by  one  of  the  gendarmes.  At  the  same 
moment,  Le  fias  shot  himself  through  the 
heart.  All  were  made  prisoners,  and  car- 
ried off — the  dead  body  of  Le  Bas  not  ex- 
cepted. 

*        •        •  * 

While  residing  for  a  short  time  in  Paris  in 
1849,  we  were  one  day  conducted  by  a  friend 
to  a  large  house,  with  an  air  of  faded  gran- 
deur, in  the  eastern  faubourgs,  which  had 
belonged  to  an  aged  republican,  recently  de- 
ceased. He  wished  me  to  examine  a  literary 
curiosity,  which  was  to  be  seen  among  other 
relics  of  the  great  Revolution.  The  curiosity 
in  question  was  thd  proclamation,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Robespierre,  to  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  inscribing  his  signature,  when 
assaulted  and  made  prisoner  in  the  H6tel  de 
Villc.  It  was  a  small  piece  of  paper,  con- 
tained in  a  glass-frame ;  and,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  could  not  fail  to  excite  an  interest  in 
visitors.  The  few  lines  of  writing,  commenc- 
ing with  the  stirring  words :  "  Courage,  mes 
comjxitriotes  !"  ended  with  only  a  part  of  the 
subscription.  The  letters.  Robes,  were  all 
that  were  appended,  and  were  followed  by 
a  blur  of  the  pen  ;  while  the  lower  part  of 
the  paper  showed  certain  discolorations,  as 
if  made  by  drops  of  blood.  And  so  this  was 
the  last  surviving  token  of  the  notorious 
Robespierre  1  It  is  somewhat  curious,  that 
no  historian  seems  to  be  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

m  *  %  %  * 

Stretched  on  a  table  in  one  of  the  ante- 
rooms of  the  Convention ;  his  head  leaning 
against  a  chair ;  his  fractured  jaw  supported 
by  a  handkerchief  passed  round  the  top  of 
his  head ;  a  glass  with  vinegar  and  a  sponge 
at  his  side  to  moisten  his  feverish  lips; 
speechless  and  almost  motionless,  yet  con- 
scious ! — there  lay  Robespierre — the  clerks, 
who,  a  few  days  ago,  had  cringed  before  him, 
now  amusing  themselves  by  pricking  him 
with  their  penknives,  and  coarsely  jesting 
over  his  fall.  Great  crowds,  likewise,  Aocked 
to  see  him  while  in  this  undignified  posture, 
and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  vilest  ex- 
pressions of  hatred  and  abuse.  The  mental 
agony  which  he  must  have  experienced  dur- 
ing this  humiliating  exhibition,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  increased  on  hearing  himself  made 


the  object  of  unsparing  and  boisterous  de- 
clamations from  the  adjoining  tribune. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (July 
28),  the  prisoners  were  placed  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  at  six,  the  whole 
were  tied  in  carts,  ,the  dead  body  of  Le  Bas 
included,  and  conducted  to  execution.  To 
this  wretched  band  were  added  the  whole 
family  of  the  Duplays,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mother ;  she  having  been  strangled  the 
previous  night  by  female  furies,  who  had 
broken  into  her  house,  and  hung  her  to  the 
iron  rods  of  her  bedstead.  They  were  guilt- 
less of  any  political  crime ;  but  their  private 
connection  with  the  principal  object  of  pro- 
scription was  considered  to  be  sufficient  for 
their  condemnation.  The  circumstance  of 
these  individuals  being  involved  in  his  fate, 
could  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of 
Robespierre's  reflections.  As  the  dismal  cot' 
ttge  wended  its  way  alons  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nor^, he  was  loaded  with  imprecations  by 
women  whose  husbands  he  had  destroy ed, 
and  the  shouts  of  children,  whom  he  had  de- 
prived of  parents,  were  the  last  sounds  heard 
by  him  on  earth.  Yet  he  betrayed  not  the 
slightest  emotion — perhaps  he  only  pitied 
the  ignorance  of  his  persecutors.  In  the 
midst  of  the  feelings  of  a  misunderstood  and 
martyred  man,  his  head  dropped  into  the 
basket ! 

These  few  facts  and  observations  respect- 
ing the  career  of  Robespierre,  enable  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter. The  man  was  a  bigot.  A  perfect 
Republic  was  his  faith,  his  religion.  To  in- 
tegrity, perseverance,  and  extraordinary  self- 
denial  under  temptation,  he  united  only  fi 
sanguine  temperament  and  moderate  abilities 
for  the  working-out  of  a  mistaken  principle. 
Honest  and  zealous  in  his  purpose,  his  con- 
duct was  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  all 
religious  persecutors — sparing  no  pain  or 
bloodshed  to  accomplish  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  good  end.  Let  us  grant  that  he  was 
a  monomaniac,  the  question  remains  as  to 
his  general  accountability.  If  he  is  to  be 
acquitted  on  the  score  of  insanity,  who  is  to 
be  judged  ?  Not  so  are  we  to  exempt  great 
criminals  from  punishment  and  obloquy. 
Robespierre  knew  thoroughly  what  he  was 
about ;  and  far  as  he  was  misled  in  his  mo- 
tives, he  must  be  held  responsible  for  his 
actions.  Before  entering  on  the  desperate 
enterprise  of  demolishing  all  existing  institu- 
tions, with  the  hope  of  reconstructing  the 
social  fabric,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  assured 
that  his  aims  were  practicable,  and  that  he 
was  himself  authorised  to  think  and  act  for 
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the  whole  of  mankind,  or  specially  commis- 
sioned to  kill  and  terrify  into  his  doctrines. 
Instead  of  this,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  had  formed  any  distinct  scheme  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  take  the  place  of  that  which  he 
had  aided  in  destroying.  All  we  learn  is,  that 
there  hovered  in  his  mind's  eye  some  vague 
Utopia,  in  which  puhlic  affairs  would  go  on 
very  much  of  themselves,  through  the  mere 
force  of  universal  Benevolence,  liberated  from 
the  bosom  of  Nature.     For  his  folly  and  au- 


dacity in  nourishing  so  wild  a  theory,  and 
still  more  for  the  reckless  butcheries  by  which 
he  sought  to  bring  it  into  operation,  we 
must,  on  a  review  of  his  whole  character, 
adhere  to  the  popular  belief  on  the  subject. 
Acquitted,  as  he  must  necessarily  be,  of  the 
charge  of  personal  ambition,  he  was  still  a 
monster,  only  the  more  dangerous  and  de- 
testable for  justifying  murder  on  the  ground 
of  principle. 


-»«• 
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PICTURES   OF   SWEDEN.* 


A  FiCTURB  in  words  must  needs  be  a  po- 
etical description.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the 
character  of  these  sketches  of  Swedish  life 
and  scenery  bv  the  Danish  poet,  Andersen. 
He  depicts  only  objects  of  poetical  interest 
— scenes  of  natural  grandeur,  historical  insti- 
tutioDS,  buildings  of  ancient  date  and  dignity, 
spots  of  pastoral  beauty  and  seclusion — and 
of  these,  little  is  presented  save  the  impres- 
sions which  they  severally  excited  in  himself. 
Legends  and  historic  incidents  are  intro- 
duced into  the  delineation,  but  everything  ap- 
pears under  the  lights  and  shades  of  fancy, 
and  is  colored  by  the  hues  of  poetic  feeling. 
Sentiment  rather  than  observation  would 
seem  to  be  the  author's  tendency.  His  book 
will  have  few  charms  for  those  very  "  prac- 
tical" people  who  delight  only  in  "  facts." 
There  is  nothing  of  what  is  called  ''  useful 
information"  in  the  whole  work.  It  is  a 
record  and  illustration  of  the  beautiful. 

Behold  the  intending  traveller,  brooding 
over  the  thoughts  and  fancies  which  a  de- 
lightful spring  time  has  quickened  in  his 
brain,  and  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
rambling  inclination.  The  sunshine  of  the 
lengthening  day  sheds  gladness  within  his 
mind,  and  solicits  him  with  gentle  promises 
to  go  abroad  and  see  the  world.  The  birds 
warble,  and  he  essays  to  interpret  their  song ; 

♦"Pictures  of  Sweden."  By  Hans  Christian 
Anderaen,  Author  of  **Tbe  Improvisatore,"  Ac 
Bwtlej,  London. 


and  thus  he  reproduces  it  in  a  free  trans- 
lation : — 

**  *  Get  on  my  back,'  says  the  stork,  our 
green  island's  sacred  bird,  '  and  I  will  carry 
thee  over  the  Sound.  Sweden  also  has 
fresh  and  fragrant  beech  woods,  green  mead- 
ows and  corn-fields.  In  Scavia,  with  the 
flowering  apple-trees  behind  the  peasant's 
house,  you  will  think  that  you  are  still  in 
Denmark.' 

"  *  Fly  with  me,'  says  the  swallow ;  '  I  fly 
over  Holland's  mountain-ridge,  where  the 
beech-trees  cease  to  grow  ;  I  fly  further 
towards  the  north  than  the  stork.  You  shall 
see  the  vegetable  mould  pass  Over  into 
rocky  ground;  see  snug,  neat  towns,  old 
churches  and  mansions,  where  all  is  good  and 
comfortable,  where  the  family  stand  in  a 
circle  around  the  table,  and  say  grace  at 
meals,  where  the  least  of  the  children  says 
a  prayer,  and  morning  and  evening'  sings  a 
psalm.  I  have  heard  it,  I  have  seen  it,  when 
little,  from  my  nest  under  the  eavee.* 

**  *  Come  with  me !  come  with  me !'  screams 
the  restless  sea-gull,  and  flies  in  an  expecting 
circle.  '  Come  with  me  to  the  Skjargaards, 
where  rocky  isles  by  thousands,  with  fir  and 
pine,  lie  like  flower-beds  along  the  coast; 
where  the  fishermen  draw  the  well-filled 
nets!' 

**  *  Rest  thee  between  our  extended  wings,' 
sing  the  wild  swans.  '  Let  us  bear  thee  up 
to  the  great  lakes^  the  perpetually  roaring 
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elvs  (rivers),  that  ryish  on  with  arrowy  swift- 
ness; where  the  <MJ^  forest  has  long  ceased, 
and  the  birch- trse  becomes  stunted.  Rest 
thee  between  our  extended  wings :  we  fly 
up  to  SuUtelma,  the  island's  eye,  as  the 
mountain  is  called ;  we  fly  from  the  vernal 
green  valley,  up  over  the  snow-drifts,  to  the 
mountain's  top,  where  thou  canst  see  the 
North  Sea,  on  yonder  side  of  Norway.  We 
fly  to  Jemteland,  where  the  rocky  moun- 
tains are  high  and  blue;  where  the  Foss 
roars  and  rushes.  Up  to  the  deep,  cold- 
running  waters,  where  the  midsummer  sun 
does  not  set ;  where  the  rosy  hue  of  eve  is 
that  of  morn.* " 

That  is  the  bird's  song,  according  to  our 
poet's  interpretation.  However,  he  declines 
to  sit  upon  the  stork's  back,  or  between  the 
wings  of  the  wild  swans.  "  We  will  go  for- 
ward," says  he,  *'  with  steam,  and  with  horses 
— yes,  also  on  our  own  legs,  and  glance  now 
and  then  from  reality,  over  the  fence  into 
the  region  of  thought,  which  is  always  our 
near  neighborhood ;  pluck  a  flower  or  a  leaf, 
to  be  placed  in  the  note-book — for  it  sprung 
out  during  our  journey's  flight :  we  fly  and 
we  sing.  *  *  Sweden  !  thou  land  of  deep 
feeling,  of  heart-felt  songs;  home  of  the 
limpid  elvs,  where  the  wild  swans  sing  in  the 
gleam  of  the  Northern  Lights ;  thou  land,  on 
whose  deep,  still  lakes,  Scandinavia's  fairy 
builds  her  colonnades,  and  leads  her  battling, 
shadowy  host  over  the  icy  mirror !  Glorious 
Sweden,  with  thy  fragprant  Linnceus,  with 
Jenny's  soul-enlivening  songs !  to  thee  will  we 
fly  with  the  stork  and  the  swallow,  with  the 
restless  sea-gull  and  the  wild  swans.  Thy 
birch -woods  exhale  refreshing  fragrance  un- 
der their  sober,  bending  branches;  on  the 
tree's  white  stem  the  harp  shall  hang :  the 
North's  summer  wind  shall  whistle  therein  1" 

Even  so.  In  reading  these  pages  we  have 
seemed  to  hear  it — that  gentle  summer 
wind,  breathing  a  mild.  Northern  poetry. 
And  now  we  will  take  the  reader  to  some  of 
the  choicest  spots  which  the  poet  visited, 
and  he  shall  see  how  pleasantly  and  sweetly 
they  are  pictured.  Let  us  go  to  old  Vad- 
atene — a  place  of  ancient  palaces,  and  of  a 
flourishing  convent,  where  once  the  good  St. 
Bridget  ruled,  and  in  whose  decayed  and 
dilapidated  sacrbty,  it  is  said,  her  bones  are 
now  resting. 

'*  In  Sweden,"  says  our  author,  « it  is  not 
only  in  the  country,  but  even  in  several  of 
the  provincial  towns,  that  one  sees  whole 
houses  of  grass-turf,  or  with  roofs  of  grass- 
turf;  and  some  are  so  low  that  one  might 
easily  spring  up  to  the  roof,  and  sit  on  the 


fresh  green  sward.  In  the  early  spring, 
whilst  the  fields  are  still  covered  with  snow, 
but  which  is  melted  on  the  roof,  the  latter  af- 
fords the  first  announcement  of  spring,  with 
the  young  sprouting  grass  where  the  spar- 
row twitters :  '  Spring  comes !' 

"Between  Montola  and  Vadstene,  close 
by  the  high  road,  stands  a  g^rass-turf  house 
—one  of  the  most  picturesque.  It  has  but 
one  window,  broader  than  it  is  high,  and  a 
wild  rose- branch  forms  the  curtain  outside. 

**  We  see  it  in  the  spring.  The  roof  is  so 
delightfully  fresh  with  grass,  it  has  quite  the 
tint  of  velvet ;  and  close  to  it  is  the  chimney, 
nay,  even  a  cherry-tree  grows  out  of  its  side, 
now  full  of  flowers;  the  wind  shakes  the 
leaves  down  on  a  little  lamb  that  is  tethered 
to  the  chimney.  It  is  the  only  lamb  of  the 
family.  The  old  dame,  who  lives  here,  lifts  it 
up  to  its  place  herself  in  the  morning,  and  lifts 
it  down  again  in  the  evening,  to  give  it  a 
place  in  the  room.  The  roof  can  just  bear 
the  little  lamb,  but  not  more — this  is  an  ex- 
perience and  a  certainty.  Last  autumn — 
and  at  that  time  the  gn^s-turf  roofs  are 
covered  with  flowers,  mostly  blue  and  yellow, 
the  Swedish  colors — there  grew  here  a  flower 
of  a  rare  kind.  It  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  professor,  who,  on  his  botanical  tour, 
came  past  here.  The  professor  was  quickly 
up  on  the  roof,  and  just  as  quick  was  one  of 
his  booted  legs  through  it,  and  so  was  the 
other  leg,  and  then  half  of  the  professor  him- 
self— that  part  where  the  head  does  not  sit ; 
and  as  the  house  had  no  ceiling,  his  legs 
hovered  right  over  the  old  dame's  head,  and 
that  in  very  close  contact.  But  now  the 
roof  is  again  whole ;  the  fresh  grass  grows 
where  learning  sank ;  the  little  lamb  bleats 
up  there,  and  the  old  dame  stands  beneath 
in  the  door-way,  with  folded  hands,  with  a 
smile  on  her  mouth,  rich  in  remembrances, 
legends  and  songs  ;  rich  in  her  only  lamb  on 
which  the  cherry-tree  strews  its  flower-blos- 
soms in  the  warm  spring  sun. 

''  As  a  background  to  this  picture  lies  the 
Vettem — the  bottomless  lake,  as  the  com- 
monalty believe — with  its  transparent  water, 
its  sea-like  waves,  and  in  calm,  with  <  Keyr- 
ing/ ox  fata  morgana,  on  its  steel-like  surface. 
We  see  Vadstene  palace  and  town,  '  the  city 
of  the  dead,'  as  a  Swedish  author  has  called 
it — Sweden's  Herculaneum,  reminiscence's 
city.  The  grass-turf  house  must  be  our  box, 
whence  we  see  the  rich  mementoes  pass 
before  us — memorials  from  the  chronicle  of 
kings,  and  the  love  songs  that  still  live  with 
the  old  dame,  who  stands  in  her  low  house 
there,  where  the  lamb  crops  the  grass  oa 
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the  roof.  We  hear  her,  and  we  see  with 
her  eyes  ;  we  go  from  the  grass-turf  houses, 
where  poor  women  sit  and  make  lace,  once 
the  celebrated  work  of  the  rich  nuns  here  in 
the  cloisler's  wealthy  time. 

''  How  still,  solitary,  and  grass-grown  are 
these  streets!  We  stop  by  an  old  wall, 
mouldy  green  for  centuries  already.  Within 
it  stood  the  cloister ;  now  there  is  but  one  of 
its  wings  remaining.  There,  within  that  now 
poor  garden,  still  bloom  Saint  Bridget's  leek, 
and  once  rare  flowers.  King  John  and  the 
Abbess,  Ana  Gylte,  wandered  one  evening 
there,  and  the  king  cunningly  asked  :  '  If  the 
maidens  in  the  cloister  were  never  tempted 
by  love  V  and  the  abbess  answered,  as  she 
pointed  to  a  bird  that  just  then  flew  over 
them :  'It  may  happen.  One  cannot  pre- 
vent the  bird  from  flying  over  the  garden ; 
but  one  may  surely  prevent  it  from  building 
its  nest  there !' 

''Thus  thought  the  pious  Abbess,  and 
there  have  been  sisters  who  thought  and 
acted  like  her.  But  it  is  quite  as  sure,  that  in 
the  same  garden  there  stood  a  pear-tree,called 
the  tree  of  death  ;  and  the  legend  says  of  it, 
that  whoever  approached  and  plucked  its 
fruit  would  soon  die.  Red  and  yellow  pears 
weighed  down  its  branches  to  the  ground. 
The  trunk  was  unusually  large;  the  grass 
crew  high  round  it,  and  many  a  morning  was 
It  seen  trodden  down.  Who  had  been  there 
during  the  night  ? 

**  A  storm  arose  one  evening  from  the  lake, 
and  the  next  morning  the  large  tree  was 
found  thrown  down  ;  the  trunk  was  broken, 
and  out  of  it  there  rolled  infants'  bones — the 
white  bones  of  murdered  children  lay  shining 
on  the  grass. 

'*  The  pious  but  love-sick  sister,  Ingrid, 
this  Vadstene's  Heloise,  writes  to  her  heart's 
beloved,  Axel  Niisun — for  the  chronicles 
have  preserved  it  for  us : — *  The  brothers 
and  sisters  amuse  themselves  in  play,  drink 
wine,  and  dance  with  one  another  in  the 
garden.' 

"  These  words  may  explain  to  us  the  his- 
tory of  the  pear-tree :  one  is  led  to  think  of 
the  orgies  of  the  nun-phantoms  in  '  Robert  le 
Diable,'  the  daughters  of  sin,  on  consecrated 
ground.  But  'judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.' 
We  will  read  sister  Ingrid's  letter,  sent  se- 
cretly to  him  she  truly  loved.  In  it  lies  the 
history  of  many,  clear  and  human  to  us  : — 

*' '  I  dare  not  confess  to  any  other  than  to 
thee,  that  I  am  not  able  to  repeat  my  Ave 
Maria,  or  read  my  Paternoster,  without  call- 
ing thee  to  mind.     Nay,  even  in  the  Mass 
it8eJf,  thy  comely  face  appears,  and  our  af- 


fectionate intercourse  returns  to  me.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  cannot  confess  to  any  other 
human  being — the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Bridget, 
and  the  whole  host  of  Heaven,  will  perhaps 
punish  me  for  it.  But  thou  knowest  well, 
my  heart's  beloved,  that  I  have  never  con- 
sented with  my  free-will  to  these  rules.  My 
parents,  it  is  true,  have  placed  my  body  in 
this  prison,  but  the  heart  cannot  so  soon 
be  weaned  from  the  world.' 

"  How  touching  is  the  distress  of  young 
hearts  !  It  offers  itself  to  us  from  the  mouldy 
parchment,  it  resounds  in  old  songs.  Beg 
the  grey-haired  old  dame  in  the  grass-turf 
house  to  sing  to  thee  of  the  young,  heavy 
sorrow ;  of  the  saving  angel — and  the  angel 
came  in  many  shapes.  You  will  hear  the 
song  of  the  cloister  robbery ;  of  Herr  Carl, 
who  was  sick  to  death — when  the  young  nun 
entered  the  corpse  chamber,  sat  down  by  his 
feet,  and  whispered  how  sincerely  she  had 
loved  him,  and  the  knight  rose  from  his  bier 
and  bore  her  away  to  marriage  and  pleasure 
in  Copenhagen.  And  all  the  nuns  of  the 
cloister  sang :  "  Christ  grant  that  such  an 
angel  were  to  come,  and  take  both  me  and 
thee !" 

"  The  old  dame  will  also  sing  for  thee  of 
the  beautiful  Agda  and  Oluf  Tyste  ;  and  at 
once  the  cloister  is  revived  in  its  splendor, 
the  bells  ring,  stone  houses  arise — they  even 
rise  from  the  waters  of  the  Vettem :  the 
little  town  becomes  churches  and  towers. 
The  street  are  crowded  with  great,  with 
sober,  well-dressed  persons.  Down  the  stairs 
of  the  town-hall  descends,  with  a  sword  by 
his  side,  and  in  fur-lined  cloak,  the  most 
wealthy  citizen  of  Vadstene,  the  merchant 
Michael.  By  his  side  is  his  young,  beautiful 
daughter,  Agda,  richly  dressed  and  happy ; 
youth  in  beauty,  youth  in  mind.  All  eyes 
are  turned  on  the  rich  man — and  yet  forget 
him  for  her,  the  beautiful.  Life's  best  bless- 
ings await  her ;  her  thoughts  soar  upwards, 
her  mind  aspires ;  her  future  is  happiness  1 
These  were  the  thoughts  of  the  many — and 
amongst  the  many  there  was  one  who  saw 
her  as  Romeo  saw  Juliet,  as  Adam  saw  Eve 
in  the  garden  of  Paradise.  That  one  was 
Oluf,  the  handsomest  young  man,  but  poor 
as  Agda  was  rich.  And  he  must  conceai  his 
love ;  but  as  only  he  lived  in  it,  only  he 
knew  of  it ;  so  he  became  mute  and  still,  and 
after  months  had  passed  away,  the  town's 
folk  called  him  Oluf  Tyste  (Oluf  the  Si- 
lent.) 

"  Nights  and  days  he  combated  his  love ; 
nights  and  days  he  suffered  inexpressible 
torment ;  but  at  last— one  dew-drop  or  one 
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sun-beam  alone  is  necessary  for  the  ripe  rose 
to  open  its  leaves — he  mast  tell  it  to  Agda. 
And  she  listened  to  his  words,  was  terrified, 
and  sprang  away ;  but  the  thought  remained 
with  him,  and  the  heart  went  af(er  the 
thought  and  stayed  there  ;  she  returned  his 
love  strongly  and  truly,  but  in  modesty  and 
honor  ;  and  therefore  poor  Oluf  came  to  the 
rich  merchant  and  sought  his  daughter's 
hand.  But  Michael  shut  the  bolts  of  his 
door  and  of  his  heart  too.  He  would  neither 
listen  to  tears  nor  supplications,  but  only  to 
his  own  will ;  and  as  little  Agda  also  kept 
firm  to  her  will,  her  father  placed  her  in  Vad- 
steno  cloister.  And  Oluf  was  obliged  to 
submit.  She  was  ddltd  to  him  and  the  world. 
But  one  night,  in  tempestuous  weather, 
whilst  the  rain  streamed  down,  Oluf  Tyste 
came  to  the  cloister  wall,  threw  his  rope-lad- 
der over  it,  und  however  high  the  Vettem 
lifted  its  waves,  Oluf  and  little  Agda  flew 
away  over  its  fathomless  depths  that  autumn 
night. 

**  Early  in  the  morning  the  nuns  missed  lit- 
tle Agda.  What  a  screaming  and  shouting 
— the  cloister  is  disgraced  !  The  Abbess 
and  Michael  the  merchant  swore  that  ven- 
geance and  death  should  reach  the  fugitives. 
Lindkjoping's  severe  bishop,  Hans  Brask, 
fulminated  his  ban  over  them,  but  they  were 
already  across  the  waters  of  the  Vettem ; 
they  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Venem, 
they  were  on  Kinnakulla,  with  one  of  Oluf 's 
friends,  who  owned  the  delightful  Hellekis. 

"  Here  their  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated. 
The  guests  were  invited,  and  a  monk  from 
the  neighboring  cloister  of  Hussaby  was 
fetched  to  marry  them.  Then  came  the 
messenger  with  the  bishop's  excommunica- 
tion, and  this — but  not  the  marriage  cere- 
mony^ — was  read  to  them. 

"  All  turned  away  from  them  terrified. 
The  owner  of  the  house,  the  friend  of  Oluf 's 
youth,  pointed  to  the  open  door,  and  bade 
them  depart  instantly.  Oluf  only  requested 
a  car  and  horse  wherewith  to  convey  away 
his  exhausted  Agda ;  but  they  threw  sticks 
and  stones  after  them,  and  Oluf  was  obliged 
to  bear  his  poor  bride  in  his  arms  far  into  the 
forest. 

"  Heavy  and  bitter  were  their  wanderings. 
At  last,  however,  they  found  a  home ;  it  was 
in  Guldkroken,  in  West  Gothland.  An  hon- 
est old  couple  gave  them  shelter  and  a  place 
by  the  hearth ;  they  stayed  there  till  Christ- 
mas, and  on  that  holy  eve  there  was  to  be  a 
real  Christmas  festival.  The  guests  were  in- 
vited, the  furmenty  set  forth  ;  and  now  came 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  say  prayers  ; 


but  whilst  he  spake  he  recognized  Oluf  and 
Agda,  and  the  prayer  became  a  curse  upon 
the  two.  Anxiety  and  terror  came  over  all ; 
they  drove  the  excommunicated  pair  out  of 
the  house,  out  into  the  biting  frost,  where 
the  wolves  went  in  flocks,  and  the  bear  was 
no  stranger.  And  Oluf  felled  wood  in  the 
forest,  and  kindled  a  fire  to  frighten  away 
the  noxious  animals  and  keep  life  in  Agda — 
he  thought  that  she  must  die.  But  just  then 
she  was  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

**  *  Our  Lord  is  mighty  and  gracious ;  He 
will  save  us  !'  said  she.  '  He  has  one  here 
on  the  earth,  one  who  can  save  us,  one  who 
has  proved,  like  us,  what  it  is  to  wander 
amongst  enemies  and  wild  animals.  It  is 
the  King — Gustavus  Vasa  I  He  has  lan- 
guished Tike  us ! — gone  astray  in  Dalecarlia 
in  the  deep  snow !  he  has  suffered,  tried, 
knows  it — he  can  and  he  will  help  us !" 

''The  King  was  an  Vadstene.  He  had 
called  together  the  representatives  of  the 
kingdom  there.  He  dwelt  in  the  cloister  it- 
self, even  there  where  little  Agda,  if  the 
King  did  not  grant  her  pardon,  must  suffer 
what  the  angry  Abbess  dared  to  advise : 
penance  and  a  painful  death  awaited  her. 

*'  Through  forests  and  by  untrodden  paths, 
in  storm  and  snow,  Oluf  and  Agda  came  lo 
Vadstene.  They  were  seen :  some  showed 
fear,  others  insulted  and  threatened  them. 
The  guard  of  the  cloister  made  the  sign  of  •' 
the  cross  on  seeing  the  two  sinners,  who 
dared  to  ask  admission  to  the  King. 

"  '  I  will  receive  and  hear  all,*  was  his 
royal  message ;  and  the  two  lovers  fell  tremb- 
ling at  his  feet. 

*'  And  the  Eling  looked  mildly  on  them  ; 
and  as  he  long  had  had  the  intention  to  hu- 
miliate the  proud  Bishop  of  Lindkjoping,  the 
moment  was  not  unfavorable  to  them  ;  the 
King  listened  to  the  relation  of  their  lives 
and  sufferings,  and  gave  them  his  word  that 
the  excommunication  should  be  annulled. 
He  then  placed  their  hands  one  in  the  other, 
and  said  that  the  priest  should  also  do  the 
same  soon ;  and  he  promised  them  his  royal 
protection  and  favor. 

''  And  old  Michael,  the  merchant,  who 
feared  the  king's  anger,  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  became  so  mild  and  gentle,  that 
he,  as  the  King  commanded,  not  only  opened 
his  house  and  his  arms  to  Oluf  and  Agda, 
but  displayed  all  his  riches  on  the  wedding- 
day  of  the  young  couple.  The  marriage  cer- 
emony took  place  in  the  cloister  church, 
whither  the  King  himself  led  the  bride,  and 
where,  by  his  command,  all  the  nuns  were 
obliged  to  be  present^  in  order  to  give  still 
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more  ecclesiastical  pomp  to  the  festival.  And 
many  a  heart  there  silently  recalled  the  old 
song  about  the  cloister  robbery,  and  looked* 
at  Oluf  Tyste,  praying  : — "  Christ  grant  that 
such  an  angel  were  to  come,  and  take  both 
me  and  thee !'  " 

There  are  other  legends  and  romantic 
stories  associated  with  the  crumbling  walls 
of  Yadstene,  all  of  which  are  beautifully  re- 
lated by  the  author,  but  if  the  reader  desires 
to  see  them  we  must  refer  him  to  the  book. 
Pleasant  will  be  the  hour  to  him  when  he 
sits  down  to  read  it.  For  the  present  he 
must  be  content  to  take  another  quotation 
of  our  selection — one  somewhat  differing  in 
manner  from  the  foregoing,  inasmuch  as  it 
deals  not  with  the  recollections  of  the  past, 
but  exhibits  a  phase  of  Swedish  life  now  ac- 
tually observable.  It  is  our  author's  descrip* 
tion  of  his  visit  to  the  provincial  town  of  Sala ; 
and  though  the  reader,  perhaps,  may  think 
he  has  noted  nothing  very  particularly  wor- 
thy of  a  traveller's  attention,  we  doubt  not 
the  sketch  will  be  accepted  as  being  never- 
theless graphic  and  amusing.  It  has,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  pleasing,  picturesque  effect, 
in  proper  keeping  with  the  author  s  plan  of 
picture-writing. 

"  Sweden's  great  king,  Germany's  pre- 
server, Gustavus  Adolphus,  founded  Sala. 
The  little  wood  close  by,  still  preserves  le- 

fends  of  the  heroic  king's  youthful  love — of 
is  meeting  here  with  Ebba  Brahe. 
**  Sala's  silver  mines  are  the  largest,  the 
deepest,  and  the  oldest  in  Sweden ;  they 
reach  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty fathoms,  consequently  they  are  almost 
as  deep  as  the  Baltic.  This  of  itself  is 
enough  to  awaken  an  interest  for  a  Httle 
town  ;  but  what  is  its  appearance?  "Sala," 
says  the  guide-book,  "lies  in  a  valley,  in  a 
flat,  and  not  very  pleasant  district."  And  so 
truly  it  is :  it  was  not  very  attractive,  ap- 
proaching it  our  way,  and  the  high  road  led 
directly  into  the  town,  which  is  without  any 
distinctive  character.  It  consists  of  a  long 
street,  with  what  we  may  term  a  nucleus  and 
a  few  fibres.  The  nucleus  is  the  market- 
place, and  the  fibres  are  the  few  lanes  di- 
verging from  it.  The  long  street — that  is  to 
say  long  in  a  little  town — is  quite  without 

Sassengers;  no  one  comes  out  from  the 
oors,  no  one  is  to  be  seen  at  the  windows. 
*'  It  was  therefore  with  pleased  surprise 
that  I  at  length  descried  a  human  being  :  it 
was  at  an  ironmonger's,  where  there  hung  a 
paper  of  pins,  a  handkerchief,  and  two  tea- 
pots in  the  window.  There  I  saw  a  solitary 
abop'boy,  stoodiog  quite  still,  but  leaning 


over  the  counter,  and  looking  out  of  the  open 
door.  He  certainly  wrote  in  his  journal,  if 
he  had  one,  in  the  evening :  '  To-day  a  trav- 
eller drove  through  the  town  ;  who  he  was, 
God  knows,  for  I  don't!' — yes,  that  was 
what  the  shop-boy's  face  said,  and  an  honest 
face  it  was. 

"  In  the  inn  at  which  I  arrived,  there  was 
the  same  grave-like  stillness  as  in  the  street. 
The  gate  was  certainly  closed,  but  all  the 
inner  doors  were  wide  open ;  the  farm -yard 
cock  stood  upUfted  in  the  middle  of  the  trav- 
eller's room  and  crowed  in  order  to  show 
that  there  was  somebody  at  home.  The 
house,  however,  was  ouite  picturesque :  it 
had  an  open  balcony,  fr#m  which  one  might 
look  out  upon  the  yard,  for  it  would  have 
been  far  too  lively  had  it  been  facing  the 
street.  There  hung  the  old  sign  and  creaked 
in  the  wind,  as  if  to  show  that  it,  at  least,  was 
alive.  I  saw  it  from  my  window ;  I  also 
saw  how  the  grass  in  the  street  had  got  the 
mastery  over  the  pavement.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  but  shone  as  into  the  bachelor's 
solitary  room,  and  on  the  old  maid's  balsams 
in  the  flowerpots.  It  was  as  still  as  a  Scotch 
Sunday — and  yet  it  was  a  Tuesday.  One 
was  disposed  for  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts.' 

"  I  looked  out  frem  the  balcony  into  the 
neighboring  yard :  there  was  not  a  soul  to 
be  seen,  but  children  had  been  playing  there. 
There  was  a  little  garden  made  of  dry  sticks; 
they  were  stuck  down  in  the  soft  soil  and 
had  been  watered  ;  a  broken  pan,  which  had 
certainly  served  by  way  of  watering-pot,  lay 
there  still.  The  sticks  signified  roses  and 
geraniums. 

"  It  had  been  a  delightful  garden — alas, 
yes!  We  great,  grown-up  men — we  play 
just  so :  we  make  ourselves  a  garden  with 
what  we  call  love's  roses  and  friendship's 
geraniums ;  we  water  them  with  our  tears 
and  with  our  heart's  blood ;  and  yet  they  are 
and  remain  dry  sticks  without  root.  It  was 
a  gloomy  thought ;  I  felt  it,  and  in  order  to 
get  the  ary  sticks  in  my  thoughts  to  blossom, 
I  went  out.  I  wandered  in  the  fibres  and 
in  the  long  threads,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
small  lanes,  and  in  the  great  street;  and 
hero  was  more  life  than  I  dared  to  expect. 
I  met  a  herd  of  cattle  returning  or  going — 
which,  I  know  not,  for  they  were  without  a 
herdsman.  The  shop -boy  still  stood  behind 
the  ct)unt6r,  leaned  over  it  and  greeted  me ; 
the  stranger  took  his  hat  off  again,  that  was 
my  day's  employment  in  Sala. 

"Pardon  me,  thou  silent  town,  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  built,  where  his  youn^ 
heart  felt  the  first  emotioDS  of  lore,  and 
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where  the  silver  lies  in  the  deep  shafts — that 
is  to  say,  outside  the  town, '  in  a  flat,  and  not 
very  pleasant  district/ 

"I  knew  no  one  in  the  town ;  I  had  no 
one  to  he  my  guide,  so  I  accompanied  the 
oows,  and  came  to  the  churchyard.  The 
cows  went  past,  hut  I  stepped  over  the  stile, 
and  stood  amongst  the  graves,  where  the 
grass  grew  high,  and  almost  all  the  tomb- 
stones lay  with  worn-out  inscriptions.  On  a 
few  only  the  date  of  the  year  was  legible. 
*  Anno,* — yes,  what  then  ?  And  who  rested 
there  ?  Everything  on  the  stone  was  erased, 
blotted  out  like  the  earthly  life  of  those  mor- 
tals that  here  were  earth  in  earth.  What 
life's  dream  have  ye  dead  played  here  in 
silent  Sala  ? 

"  The  setting  sun  shone  over  the  graves  ; 
not  a  leaf  moved  on  the  trees,  all  was  still 
— still  as  death,  in  the  city  of  the  silver- 
mines,  of  which  this  traveller's  reminiscence 
is  but  0  frame  around  the  shop-boy  who 
leaned  over  the  counter." 

One  passage  more,  to  show  how  Anderson 
paints  scenery,  and  then  we  must  terminate 
our  pickings.  It  is  a  forest  scene  in  midsum- 
mer, and,  to  our  thinking,  it  is  charmingly 
described. 

'*  Midsummer  raises  its  leafy  arbor  every- 
where, yet  it  is  most  flush  in  the  forest,  it 
extends  for  miles  around.  Our  road  goes 
for  miles  through  that  forest  without  seeing 
a  house,  or  the  possibility  of  meeting  travel- 
lers, driving,  riding,  or  walking.  Come  !  the 
hostler  puts  fresh  horses  to  the  carriage ;  come 
with  us  into  the  large  woody  desert :  we 
have  a  regular  trodden  way  to  travel,  the 
air  is  clear,  here  is  summer's  warmth  and 
the  fragrance  of  birch  and  lime.  It  is  an  up 
and  down  hill  road,  always  bending,  and  so, 
ever  changing,  but  yet  always  forest  scenery 
— the  close  thick  forest.  We  pass  small 
lakes,  which  lie  so  still  and  deep,  as  if  they 
concealed  night  and  sleep  under  their  dark, 
glassy  surfaces. 

"We  are  now  on  a  forest  plain,  where 
only  charred  stumps  of  trees  are  to  be  seen ; 
this  long  tract  is  black,  burnt,  and  deserted, 
not  a  bird  flies  over  it.  Tall*  hanging  birches 
now  greet  us  again  ;  a  squirrel  springs  play- 
fully across  the  road,  and  up  into  a  tree;  we 
cast  our  eye  searchingly  over  the  wood -grown 
mountain-side,  which  slopes  so  far,  far  for- 
ward ;  but  not  a  trace  of  a  house  is  to  be 
seen ;  nowhere  does  that  bluish  smoke-cloud 
rise,  that  shows  us  here  are  fellow-men. 

"The  sun  shines  warm,  the  flies  dance 
around  the  horses,  settle  on  them,  fly  off 
again,  and  dance,  as  though  it  were  to  qualify 


themselves  for  resting  and  being  still.  They, 
perhaps,  think  '  nothmg  is  going  on  without 
us  ;  there  is  no  life  while  we  are  doing  no- 
thing.' They  think  as  many  persons  think, 
and  do  not  remember  that  Time's  horses 
always  fly  onward  with  us ! 

**  How  solitary  it  is  here  !  so  delightfully 
solitary !  one  is  so  entirely  alone  with  Qod 
and  one's  self.    As  the  sunlight  streams  over 
the  earth  and  over  the  extensive  solitary  for- 
ests, so  does  God's  spirit  stream  over  and 
into  mankind;  ideas  and  thoughts  unfojd 
themselves,  endless,  inexhaustible  as  he  is,  as 
the  magnet  which  apportions  its  powers  to 
the  steel,  and  itself  loses  nothing  thereby. 
As  our  journey  through  the  forest  scenery 
here,  along  the  extended  solitary  road,  so, 
travelling  on  the  great  high-road  of  thought> 
ideas  pass  through  our  head.    Strange,  rich 
caravans  pass  by  from  the  works  of  poets, 
from  the  home  of  memory,  strange  and  novel, 
for  capricious  fancy  gives  birth  to  them  at  the 
moment.     Th^re  comes  a  procession  of  pious 
children  with  waving  flags  and  joyous  songs ; 
there  come  dancing  Moenades,  the  blood's 
wild  Bacchantes.     The  sun  pours  down  hot 
m  the  open  forest ;  it  is  as  if  the  southern 
summer  had  laid  itself  up  here  to  rest  in 
Scandinavian  forest-solitude,  and  sought  it- 
self out  a  glade  where  it  might  lie  in  the 
sun's  hot  beams  and  sleep  :  hence  this  still- 
ness as  if  it  were  night.     Not  a  bird  is  heard 
to  twitter,  not  a  pine-tree  moves  ;  of  what 
does  the  southern  summer  dream  here  in  the 
north,  amongst  pines  and  fragrant  birches  ? 
In  the  writings  of  the  olden  time,  from  the 
classic  soil  of  the  South,  are  sagas  of  mighty 
fairies  who,  in  the  skins  of  swans,  flew  to- 
wards the  North,  to  the  Hyperborean's  land, 
to  the  east  of  the  north  wind ;  up  there,  in 
the  deep,  still  lakes,  they  bathed  themselves, 
and  acquired  a  renewed  form.     We  are  in 
the  forest  by  these  deep  lakes ;  we  see  swans 
in  flocks  fly  over  us,  and  swim  upon  the 
rapid  elv  and  on  the  still  waters.     The  for- 
ests, we  perceive,  continue  to  extend  further 
towards  the  west  and  the  north,  and  are 
more  dense  as  we  proceed :  the  carriage- 
roads  cease,  and  one  can  only  pursue  one's 
way  along  the  outskirts  by  the  solitary  patfi^ 

and  on  horseback 

"Woodland  solitude!  what  images  dost 
thou  not  present  to  one's  thoughts  !  Wood- 
land solitude!  through  thy  vaulted  halls 
people  now  pass  in  the  summer-time  with 
cattle  and  domestic  utensils ;  children  and 
old  men  ^o  to  the  solitary  pasture  where 
echo  dwells,  where  th^  tk^\.vcstk'?\  ^«»\!is^^-^x^ 
i  iotl\x  V\l\i  \Xi^  ^*^<^mQ\«i\«w\a.^^^^^\  ^^^^"^ 
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thou  see  the  procession?  paint  it  if  thou 
canst !  Tlie  broad  wooden  cart  laden  high 
wilh  chests  and  barrels,  with  jars  and  with 
crockery.  The  bright  copper  kettle  and  the 
tin  dish  shine  in  tiie  sun.  The  old  grand- 
mother sits  at  the  top  of  the  load  and  holds 
her  spinning-wheel,  which  completes  the 
pyramid.  The  father  drives  the  horse,  the 
mother  carries  the  youngest  child  on  her 
back,  sewed  up  in  a  skin,  and  the  procession 
moves  on  step  by  step.  The  cattle  are  driven 
by  the  half -grown  children  :  they  have  stuck 
a  birch  branch  between  one  of  the  cow's 
horns,  but  she  does  not  appear  to  be  proud 
of  her  finery  ;  she  goes  the  same  quiet  pace 
as  the  others,  and  lashes  the  saucy  flies  with 
her  tail.  If  the  night  becomes  cold  on  this 
solitary  pasture,  there  is  fuel  enough  here, 
the  tree  falls  of  itself  from  old  age,  and  lies 
and  rots. 

'*  But  take  especial  care  of  the  fire,  fear 
the  fire-spirit  in  the  forest  desert !  He  comes 
from  the  unextinguishable  pile,  he  comes 
from  the  thunder-cloud,  riding  on  the  blue 
lightning's  fiame,  which  kindles  the  thick, 
dry  moss  of  the  earth  ;  trees  and  bushes  are 
kindled,  the  fiames  run  from  tree  to  tree,  it 
is  like  a  snow-storm  of  fire ;  the  flame  leaps 
to  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  what  a  crackling  and 
roaring,  as  if  it  were  the  ocean  in  its  courses  1 
The  birds  fly  upwards  in  flocks,  and  fall 
down  sufibcatcd  by  the  smoke ;  the  animals 
flee,  or,  encircled  by  the  fire,  are  consumed 
in  it !  Hoar  their  cries  and  roars  of  agony  ! 
The  howling  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  dost 
thou  know  it  ?  A  calm,  rainy  day,  and  the 
forest-plains  themselves,  alone  are  able  to  con- 
fine the  fiery  sea,  and  the  burnt  forest  stands 
charred,  with  black  trunks  and  black  stumps 
of  trees,  as  we  saw  them  here  in  the  forest 
by  the  broad  high-road.  On  this  road  we 
continue  to  travel,  but  it  becomes  woi'se  and 
worse ;  it  is,  properly  speaking,  no  road  at 
all,  but  it  is  about  to  become  one.  Large 
stones  lie  half  dug  up,  and  we  drive  past 
them ;  large  trees  are  cast  down,  and  ob- 
struct our  way,  and  therefore  we  must  de- 
scend from  the  carriage.  The  horses  are 
taken  out,  and  the  peasants  help  to  lift  and 
*^ush  the  carriage  forward  over  ditches  and 
opened  paths. 

"The  sun  now  ceases  to  shine;  some  few 
rain-drops  fall,  and  now  it  is  a  steady  rain. 
But  how  it  causes  the  birch  to  shed  its  fra- 
grance !  At  a  distance  there  are  huts  erected 
of  loose   trunks  of  trees   and  fresh  green 


boughs,  and  in  each  there  is  a  large  fire  burn- 
ing. See  where  the  blue  smoke  curls  through 
the  green  leafy  roof;  peasants  are  within  at 
work,  hammering  and  forging;  here  they 
have  their  meals.  They  are  now  laying  a 
mine  in  order  to  blast  a  rock,  and  the  rain 
falls  faster  and  faster,  and  the  pine  and 
birch  emit  a  finer  fragrance.  It  is  delightful 
in  the  forest/' 

From  th^  extracts  we  have  given,  it  will 
be  seen  what  kind  of  book  this  is.  We  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  criticism,  fur- 
ther than  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  same  picturesque  and  pleasant 
strain ;  that  a  cheerful  and  grateful  feeling 
of  enjoyment  in  the  delights  of  nature  and  of 
existence  is  manifest  in  every  sketch  ;  and 
that  the  tone  of  the  author's  thoughts  is 
eminently  joyous,  free,  and  humanizing.  It 
is  apparently  his  habit  to  make  the  best  of 
everything;  to  look  upon  the  world  and  its 
goings-on  with  calm  eyes  and  a  contented 
heart ;  and  to  use  his  poetic  gifts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  and  revealing  the  beauty 
and  the  goodness  which  are  more  or  less  in 
all  things.  A  wise  and  genial  philosophy 
pervades  all  his  observations  and  reflections 
on  human  life  and  man's  relations  and  destiny 
in  the  world ;  and  we  think  it  next  to  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  read  the  book  without 
deriving  from  it  a  measure  of  the  mild  and 
thankful  spirit  with  which  the  author  is  in- 
spired. If  there  is  one  defect  in  the  work, 
it  is  perhaps  a  too  continuous  prettiness  of 
phraseology,  which  has  a  somewhat  palling 
efiect  upon  the  reader  when  the  book  is  read 
connectedly,  an  effect  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  sweet  confectionery  on  the  palate 
when  too  liberally  indulged  in ;  but  even  this 
seems  natural  and  not  inappropriate  to  the 
author's  style  of  treatment ;  and  it  is  evident 
you  are  liable  to  just  the  same  effect  from 
running  hastily  over  a  gallery  of  paintings  ; 
whereas,  if  you  steadily  contemplate  a  single 
picture  till  you  have  taken  in  its  entire  beau- 
ty and  intention,  you  get  exactly  what  the 
artist  desired  to  impart;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  way  to  use  and  enjoy  such  a  book  as 
this,  is  to  read  it  at  intervals,  one  or  two 
sketches  at  a  time,  so  that  you  may  quietly 
and  effectually  realize  the  charm  of  each. 
Were  it  not  that  reading,  like  everything 
else,  is  now  commonly  gone  through  at  rail- 
way speed,  we  should  recommend  to  readers 
having  leisure,  a  trial  of  the  plan  thus  indi- 
cated. 
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When  a  new  comet  is  described,  we  set 
ourselves  to  trace  the  path  on  which  it  is 
moving  ;  so  that,  if  it  seems  likely  to  trespass 
on  our  own  orbit,  prudent  men  may  have 
warning  to  make  all  snug  aloft,  and  ready 
for  action ;  authors,  in  particular,  seeking  to 
correct  the  proofs  of  any  book  they  may  be 
publishing,  before  the  comet  has  had  time 
with  its  tail  to  sweep  all  the  types  into  "  pi." 
It  is  now  becoming  a  duty  to  treat  Califor- 
nia as  a  comet ;  for  she  is  going  ahead  at  a 
rate  that  beats  Sinbad  and  Gulliver,  threat- 
ening (if  we  believe  the  star-gazers  of  our 
day)  to  throw  universal  commerce  into  *'pi ;" 
and  other  Californias  are  looming  in  her 
wake,  such  as  Australia  and  the  South  Sea 
islands,  now  called  Hawaii  :*  they  are  crowd- 
ing all  sail  towards  the  same  object  of  pri* 
vate  gain  and  public  confusion ;  anxieties 
are  arising  in  various  quarters;  and  it  is 
daily  becoming  more  a  matter  of  public  in- 
terest to  assign  the  course  upon  which  they 
are  really  advancing,  and  to  measure  the 
dangers  (if  any  at  all)  with  which  they  are 
practically  charged. 

In  the  case  of  California,  the  most  painful 
feature  at  the  outset  of  the  termashaw  was 
the  torpor  manifested  by  all  the  governments 
of  Christendom  as  to  a  phenomenon  that  was 
leading  their  countrymen  by  wholesale  into 
ruin.  Helpless  and  ignorant  as  that  army  of 
children,  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  Cru- 
sades, set  forward  by  land  for  Palestine; 
knowing  as  little  as  those  children,  of  the 
horrors  that  besieged  the  road,  or  of  the  dis- 
appointments that  would  seal  its  terminus, 
supposing  it  ever  to  be  reached ;  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe  rushed  the  excited  plough- 
man and  artisan,  as  vultures  on  a  day  of  bat- 
tle to  the  supper  of  carrion :  and  not  a  word 
of  warning  or  advice  from  their  government. 

^i^MMHM^M^B^RMMBMW^M^^^^a^M^^^^H^    ^HMBMB^MBMa^M^  ^^i^HBBMa^V^^^— ^l^HHM-^B^^Bi^^^— ^MV^ia^^BB*^ 

*  «.  e.  by  Missionaries  Id  their  dictionaries  of  the 
Sandwich  language :  but  formerly  better  known  to 
sailors  as  that  Otokyhee,  where  Captain  Cook  was 
massacred. 


On  the  continent  this  neglect  had  its  pallia- 
tion.    Most  governments  were  then  too  oc- 
cupied by  anxieties  and  agitations  derived 
from  the  approaching  future,  or  even  by 
desperate  convulsions  derived  from  the  pres- 
ent.    But  whither  shall  we  look  for  the  ex- 
cuse of  our  own  government  ?     Some  years 
ago,  it  was,  by  inconsiderate  Radicals,  made 
the  duty  of  government  to  find  work  for  the 
people.     That  was  no  part  of  their  duty  ; 
nor  could  be ;  for  it  can  be  no  duty  to  at- 
tempt impossibilities.     But  it  was  a  part  of 
their  duty,  officially,  to  publish  remonstran- 
ces and  cautions  against  general  misappre- 
hension of  apparent  openings,  that  too  often 
were  no  real  openings,  for  labor,  and  against 
a  national  delusion  that  for  ninetv-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  was  sure  to  end  in  ruin.     Two 
things  government  were  bound  to  have  done,' 
viz.,  1st.,  to  have  circulated  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  different  routes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, each  with  its  separate  distances   as- 
signed, and    its    separate   varieties    of    in- 
conceivable  hardship ;    2dly,  to   have  sent 
out   a   party  of    surveyors    and   mineralo- 
gists, with  instructions  to  report  from  time 
to  time,  at  short  intervals,  upon  the  real 
condition  of  the  prospects  before  the  gold- 
diggers,  upon  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  several  districts  in  California,  as  yet  ex- 
plored, with  these  mineral  views,  and  upon 
the  kind  of  labor,  and  the  kind  of  tools  or 
other  apparatus,  that   had   any  reasonable 
chance  of  success.     Had  this  been  done, 
some  myriads  of  energetic  and  enterprising 
men,  that  have  long  since  perished  miserably, 
would  have  been  still  available  for  the  pub- 
lic service.      California,  be  its  real  wealth 
what  it  may,  was  a  "  job ;"  a  colossal  job ; 
and  was  worked  as  a  job  by  a  regular  con- 
spiracy of  jobbers.     The  root  of  this  con- 
spiracy lay  and  lies  (in  all  senses  lies)  up 
and  down  the  Unitea  States.     It  is  no  af- 
front, nor  intended  «&  «sxR.\i>  Va  >icw^  ^^zwsrxnk^ 
{ \3moii  not  \^Ux,TSw:wMi;^  X  w^  sXisw\.sxs» 
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gigantic  republic  (which,  by  the  seventh 
census,  just  now  in  the  course  of  publication, 
has  actually  extended  its  territorial  compass 
in  a  space  of  ten  years  from  about  two  mil- 
lions of  square  miles,  which  it  had  in  1840, 
to  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  square 
miles*  which  it  had  reached  last  midsum- 
mer) produces  a  race  of  Bamums  on  a  pre- 
Adamite  scale,  corresponding  in  activity  to 
its  own  enormous  proportions.  The  idea  of 
a  Barnum  does  not  at  all  presuppose  an  ele- 
ment of  fraud.  There  are  many  honorable 
Barnums ;  but  also  there  is  a  minority  of 
fraudulent  Barnums.  All  alike,  good  Bar- 
nums  and  bad  Bamums,  are  characterized 
by  Titanic  energy,  such  as  would  tear  into 
ribbons  a  little  ibland  like  ours,  but  is  able  to 
pull  fearlessly  agmnst  a  great  hulk  of  a  con- 
tinent, that  the  very  moon  finds  it  fatiguing 
to  cross.  Now,  it  happens  that  the  bad 
Barnums  took  charge  of  the  CaUfornia  swin- 
dle. They  stationed  a  first-rate  liar  in  San 
Francisco,  under  whom,  and  accountable  to 
whom,  were  several  accomplished  liars  dis- 
tributed all  the  way  down  to  Panama,  and 
thence  to  Chagres.  All  along  the  Atlantic 
sea- board,  this  gathering  vofUey  of  lies  and 
Califoriian  '*  notions  "  raced  with  the  speed 
of  gunpowder  trains  up  to  New  York,  in 
which  vast  metropolis  (confounded  amongst 
its  seven  hundred  thousand  citizens)  burrow- 
ed the  central  bureau  of  the  swindle.  Thence 
in  ten  days  these  poetic  hoaxes  crossed  over 
to  a  line  of  repeating  liars  posted  in  Liver- 
pool and  London,  from  which  cities,  of  course, 
the  lies  ran  by  telegraph  in  a  few  hours  over 
the  European  contine*it,  and  thence  by  Tar- 
tar expresses  overland  to  Indus  and  the 
Ganges.  When  the  swindle  got  into  regular 
working  order,  it  was  as  good  as  a  comedy 
to  watch  its  mode  of  playing.  The  policy 
of  the  liars  was  to  quarrel  with  each  other, 
and  cavil  about  straws,  for  the  purpose  of 
masking  the  subterraneous  wires  of  their 
fraudulent  concert.  Liar  No.  6,  for  instance, 
would  observe  carelessly  in  a  Panama  jour- 
nal, that  things  were  looking  up  at  Sacra- 
mento, for  (by  the  latest  returns  that  could 
be  depended  on)  the  daily  product  of  gold 
had  now  reached  a  million  of  dollars.  Upon 
which  No.  8  at  Chagres  would  quote  the 
paragraph  into  a  local  paper,  and  comment 
upon  it  thus  with  virtuous  indignation : — 

*  I  quote  from  an  abstract  of  the  cenBus  in  the 
Hew  York  "Journal  of  Commerce,**  for  December 
6, 1851,  transmitted  by  an  American  friend  before 
it  had  been  published  even  in  the  Washington  jour- 
daIb.  This  estimate  does  not  include  a  vast  extent 
of  watery  domains. 


"Who  or  what  this  writer  may  be,  with  his 
daily  million  of  dollars,  we  know  not,  and  do 
not  desire  to  know.  But  we  warn  the  editor 
of  that  paper,  that  it  is  infamous  to  sport 
with  the  credulity  of  European  emigrants. 
A  million,  indeed,  daily !  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, assert  that  the  produce  for  the  last 
three  months,  though  steadily  increasing,  has 
never  exceeded  an  averige  of  half  a  million 
— and  even  ihat  not  to  oe  depended  on  for 
more  than  nine  days  out  of  ten."  To  him 
succeeds  No.  10,  who,  after  quoting  No.  8, 
goes  on  thus : — "  Some  people  are  never 
content.  To  our  thinking,  half  a  million  of 
dollars  daily,  divided  amongst  about  1400 
laborers,  working  only  seven  hours  a  day,  is 
a  fair  enough  remuneration,  considering  that 
no  education  is  required,  no  training,  and  no 
capital.  1?wo  ounces  of  tobacco  and  a  spade, 
with  rather  a  large  sack  for  bagging  the 
gold,  having  a  chain  and  padlock — such  is 
the  stock  required  for  a  beginner.  In  a  week 
he  will  require  more  sacks  and  more  pad- 
locks; and  in  two  months  a  roomy  ware- 
house, with  suitable  cellars,  for  storing  the 
gold  until  the  fall,  when  the  stoutest  steam- 
ers sail.  But,  as  we  observed,  some  people 
are  never  content.  A  friend  of  ours,  not 
twelve  miles  from  San  Francisco,  in  digging 
for  potatoes,  stumbled  upon  a  hamper  of 

gold  that  netted  40,000  dollars.  And,  be- 
old,  the  next  comer  to  that  locality  went 
o£f  in  dudgeon  because,  after  two  days'  dig- 
ging, he  got  nothing  but  excellent  potatoes ; 
whereas  he  ought  to  have  reflected  that  our 
friend's  golden  discovery  was  a  lucky  chance, 
such  as  does  not  happen  to  the  most  hard- 
working man  above  once  in  three  weeks." 

Then  came  furious  controversies  about 
blocks  of  gold  embedded  in  quartz,  and  left 
at  "  our  office"  for  twenty-four  hours,  with 
liberty  for  the  whole  town  to  weigh  and 
measure  them.  One  editor  affirms  that  the 
blocks  weighed  six  quintals,  and  the  quartz, 
if  pulverized,  would  hardly  fill  three  snuff- 
boxes. **  But,"  says  a  second  editor,  '*  the 
bore  of  our  friend's  nostrils  is  pretematurally 
large ;  his  pinch,  being  proportionable,  aver- 
ages three  ounces :  and  three  of  his  snuff- 
boxes make  one  horse-bucket.  Six  tons, 
does  he  say  ?  I  don't  believe,  at  the  out- 
side, it  reaches  seven  hundredweight,'* 
Thereupon  rejoins  editor  No.  1 — "  The  block- 
head has  mistaken  a  quintal  for  a  ton  ;  and 
thus  makes  us  talk  nonsense.  Of  course  we 
shall  always  talk  nonsense,  when  we  talk  in 
his  words  and  not  in  our  own.  His  wish 
was — to  undermine  us :  but,  so  far  from 
doing  that,  the  knowing  reader  will  perceive 
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that  be  confirms  our  report,  and  a  little  en- 
larges it." 

Even  in  Scotland,  as  far  north  as  Perth 
and  Aberdeen,  the   incorporation  of  liars 
thought  it  might  answer  to  subborn  a  youth, 
to  all  appearance  an  ingenuous  youth,  as  re- 
peating signalist  in  the  guise  of  one  writing 
home  to  his  Scottish  relations,  with  flourish- 
ing accounts  of  his  success  at  the  "  diggins." 
Apparently  he  might  have  saved  his  post- 
age, since  the  body  of  his  letter  represented 
him  as  having  returned  to  Scotland,  so  that 
he  might  have  reported  his  adventures  by 
word  of  mouth.     This  letter  was  doctored 
so  as  to  leave  intentionally  a  very  slight  im- 
pression that  even  in  California  the  course 
of  life  was  chequered  with  good  and  evil. 
It  had  been  found,  perhaps,  that  other  let- 
ters in  more  romantic  keys  had  overleaped 
their  own  swindling  purpose.    The  vivacious 
youth  admitted  frankly  that  on  some  days 
he  got  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  a  touch  of 
catarrh.     Such  things  were  actually  possible 
— viz.,  the  getting  nothing  except  a  soupgon 
of  catarrh,  even  in  CS^lifornia.    Finally,  how- 
ever, with  all  his  candor,  the  repeating  sig- 
nalist left  one  ^reat  mystery  unsolved.     He 
had  been  gettmg  nothing  on  some  days ; 
but  still,  after  all  these  cloudy  seasons  had 
been  allowed  for,  his  gains  had  averaged 
from  three  to  four  guineas  a-day  during  the 
period  of  his  stay.     That  being  the  case, 
one  could  not  well  understand  what  demon 
had  led  him  ever  to  quit  this  garden  of  the 
Hesperides  for  Perth  or  Aberdeen,  where  no 
such  golden  apples  grow  either  on  the  high- 
roads, or  even  in   gentlemen's   *'  policies," 
beset  with  mastilF-dogs  and  policemen. 

But  why,  or  for  what  ultimate  purpose, 
do  I  direct  these  satiric  glances  at  the  infant 
records  of  California,  and  the  frauds  by  which 
she  prospered?  No  doubt  the  period  of 
her  childhood,  and  of  the  battle  which  she 
had  to  fight  at  starting  with  an  insufficient 
population,  w^is  shortened  exceedingly  and 
alleviated  by  unlimited  lying.  An  altar  she 
ought  to  raise,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of 
insolent  mendacity,  as  the  tutelary  power 
under  wliich  she  herself  emerged  into  im- 
portance ;  this  altar  should  be  emblazoned 
upon  the  shield  of  her  heraldic  honors;  this 
altar  should  stand  amongst  the  quarterings 
on  her  coins.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
a  preliminary  or  heralding  generation  has 
perished  in  the  process  of  clearing  the  way 
for  that  which  is  now  in  possession.  What 
by  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  greater  perils 
of  the  land  route ;  what  by  **  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine ;  by  battle,  and  murder, 
and  sodden  death,"  (to  quote  our  EngUab  \  \ml\»\\V|. 
VOI^  XXV.    NO.  IV.  ^^ 


Litany,)  within  the  precincts  of  the  gold  dis- 
tricts, probably  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a 
million  are  now  sleeping  in  obscure  graves, 
that  might  have  been  saved  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  surveyors,  guides,  monitors — such  as 
a  benign  and  Christian  government  in  Europe 
would  assuredly  have  authorized  ofiScially. 
But  these  things  are  not  disputed ;  or  only 
as  a  question  of  extent.  The  evil  is  confess- 
ed. But,  small  or  great,  it  is  now  over. 
War,  it  is  true,  and  war  of  that  ferocious 
character  which  usually  takes  place  with  the 
vindictive  Indians,  apparently  is  now  immi- 
nent; but  this  will  be  transitory,  possibly 
favorable  to  peace  and  settlement,  by  absorb- 
ing the  ruffianism  of  the  state.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  the  iniquity*  of  the  Lynch  law  is 


*  **  Iniquity,^* — Naturally  one  might  suppose  that 
Lynch  law  vould  not  be  liable  to  much  of  down- 
right injustice,  unless  through  disproportionate  se- 
verity in  its  punishments,  considering  bow  gross  and 
palpable  are  the  offences  which  fall  within  its  juria- 
dictioh.    But  the  fact  is  otherwise.    If  with  us  in 
Europe  the  law,  that  superintends  civil  rights,  works 
continual  injustice  by  its  cruel  delays,  so  often  an- 
nouncing a  triumph  over  oppression  to  an  ear  that 
has  long  been  asleep  in  the  grave ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Lynch  code  is  always  trembling  by  the 
brink  of  bloody  wrong  through  the  very  opposite 
cause  of  its  rapturous  precipitance.    A  remarKable 
case  of  this  nature  is  reported  in  the  Washington 
and  New  York  journals  of  Christmas  last    A  man 
had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  robbery  in  some 
obscure  place  two  hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
Reasons  for  doubt  had  arisen  amongst  the  intelligent, 
and  amongst  consciences  peculiarly  tender,  but  not 
such  reasons  as  would  have  much  weight  amongst 
an  infuriated  mob.    Two  gentlemen,  a  physician 
and  a  young  lawyer,  whose  names  should  be  glori- 
fied by  history,  made  a  sublime  though  fruitless 
effort,  at  great  personal  risk,  to  rescue  the  prisoner 
from  the  bigots  who  had  prejudged  him.    Finally, 
however,  he  tnxs  rescued;  but,  as  may  be  supposed, 
in  a  place  so  slenderly  peopled,  with  no  result  be- 
yond that  of  gaining  a  little  additional  time — t.  f., 
so  long  as  the  hidiog-place  of  the  prisoner  shouhl 
remain  undiscovered.    Fortunately  this  time  proved 
sufficient  for  the  discovery  of  the  real  offender.     He 
was  taken  at  San  Francisco,  two  hundred  miles  off. 
Luckily  he  confessed;  and  that  took  away  all  pre* 
teuce  for  raising  demunn     But  so  satisfied  were  some 
of  the  witnesses  against  the  innocent  prisoner  with 
their  own  identification  of  the  criminal — through  his 
features,  build  of  person,  size,  apparent  age,  and 
dress — that  they  resisted  even  the  circumstantialitiet 
of  the  regular  judicial  confession.    Some  of  these  in- 
credulous gentlemen  mounted  their  horses,  and  roda 
off  to  San  Francisco;  where,  upon  vbiting  the  pria* 
on,  to  their  extreme  astonishment,  they  fuund  a  man 
who  presented  a  mere  duplicate  and  fae-$imiU  of 
the  prisoner  whom  they  had  left  behind     It  is  true 
that  precipitancy  would  not  often  be  misled  into  in- 
justice by  this  specific  error;  but  neither  is  this  spe- 
cific error  the  only  one,  by  many  a  handc«d^i3edb^.. 
might  ^ve  «l  taXAV.  Vmii  \ft  ^^  %W!Xmm»  ^  v  >s?k^ 
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giving  wtij,  and  thawing,  as  a  higher  civili- 
lation  is  mounting  above  the  horizon.  After 
a  preliminary  night  of  bloodshed  and  dark- 
ness, California  will  begin  to  take  her  place 
amongst  the  prosperous  states  of  the  Ameri* 
can  union.  And  the  early  stage  of  outrage 
and  violence  will,  upon  retrospect,  rapidly 
aink  into  a  mere  accident  of  surprise,  due  to 
the  embarrassments  of  vast  distance,  com- 
bined with  the  suddenness  and  special  temp- 
tations of  so  strange  a  discovery. 

But,  all  these  extraordinary  accidents  al- 
lowed for,  it  cannot  surely  be  my  intention 
(the  reader  will  say)  to  raise  doubts  upon 
the  main  inference  from  all  that  we  have 
heard — viz.,  the  prospect  of  a  new  influx 
into  our  supplies  of  gold,  setting  in  with  a 
force  and  a  promise  of  permanence  that,  five 
years  ago,  would  have  read  to  the  exchanges 
of  Europe  like  a  page  from  the  "  Arabian 
Nighte.'^ 

The  first  principle  of  change  in  our  pros- 
pects— first  in  importance,  and  likely  to  be 
the  first  chronologically  in  tempering  our  de- 
lusions, and  taking  the  shine  out  of  our  various 
El  Dorados — is  one  which  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  the  way  of  a  remote  scruple 
to  the  blockheads  who  report  the  different 
local  discoveries  as  they  explode  in  California, 
one  after  another,  like  the  raps  from  a  school- 
boy's cracker.  One  and  all,  they  are  anxious 
only  about  one  solitary  element  of  success, 
viz.,  the  abundance  of  the  gold.  They  seem 
never  to  have  heard  that  diamonds  and  em- 
eralds are  not  scarce  as  they  are  for  want  of 
known  diamond  and  emerald  mines,  nor 
pearls  for  want  of  vast  unworked  pearl  fisher- 
ies. Some  of  these  have  scarcely  been  opened 
for  want  of  even  a  delusive  encouragement ; 
others,  having  been  worked  for  ages,  are  now 
closed  without  hope  of  returning  to  them. 
Emeralds  and  sapphires  are  lying  at  this 
moment  in  a  place  which  I  could  indicate ; 
and  no  policeman  is  on  duty  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  to  hinder  me  or  the  reader 
from  pocketing  as  many  as  we  please.  We 
are  also  at  perfect  liberty  to  pocket  the- 
anchors  of  her  Majesty's  ship  the  Victoria 
(120  guns),  and  to  sell  them  for  old  iron. 
Pocket  them  by  all  means,  and  I  engage  that 
the  magistrate  sitting  at  the  Thames  police- 
oflSce  will  have  too  much  respect  for  your 
powers  to  think  of  detaining  you.  If  he 
does,  your  course  is  to  pocket  the  police- 
office  and  all  which  it  inherits.  The  man 
that  pockets  an  anchor  may  be  a  dangerous 
customer,  but  not  a  customer  to  be  sneezed 
at.  What  need  of  laws  to  intercept  acts 
wMch  are  physically  unapproachable  ?  Many 
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a  mine  and  quarry  have  been  abandoned  un- 
der ordinances  of  nature  defying  you  to  work 
them ;  many  other  under  changes  making 
it  (though  possible)  useless  to  work  them. 
Both  these  little  sets  of  objections  Aatw  oc- 
curred (yes,  have  already  occurred)  m  Cali- 
fornia, and  will  occur  more  and  more. 

I  never  heard  of  any  ancient  prince,  wilful 
as  he  might  be,  insisting  upon  hanging  his 
chief  baker,  unless  he  bSced  him  an  apple- 
pie  furnished  from  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides — not  but  the  apples  might  have  been 
"good  bakers;"  but  then  the  dragon  was  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.     And  over  many 
a  mine  in  this  world  there  is,  in  effect,  a 
dragon  of  one  kind  or  other  watching  to  pre- 
serve them  from  human  violation.     And  sup- 
pose the  prohibition  not  to  be  absolute,  but 
that  with  proper  machinery  for  pumping  out 
water,  d^c,  and  with  improved  arts  of  work- 
ing, you  could  raise  the  precious  metal,  still, 
if  every  pound  weight  of  gold,  which,  at 
modern  prices,  may  be  valued  roundly  at 
£50  sterling,  cost  you  in  raising  it  £70  ster- 
ling, it  is  presumptable  that  you  would  not 
long  pursue  that  sort  of  game.     Both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  we  have  fallen  upon 
silver  and  gold  many  scores  of  times.     We 
have  had  boxes  and  trinkets,  and  very  large 
vases,  wrought  out  t)f  this  native  me&il ;  but 
invariably  we  have  been  obliged  to  say  adieu 
to  these  tantalizing  game-preserves.    To  work 
them  was  too  costly.     "One  or  two  more 
such  victories,"   said   Pyrrhus   the   Epirot, 
"  and  I  am  a  gone  'coon."     And  five  discov- 
eries of  gold  mines  in  Ireland  are  supposed 
to  be  as  ruinous  as  two  potato  famines.     In 
California  there  have  been  evidences  not  to 
be  misunderstood  that,  let  the  gold  be  as 
plentiful  as  the  periodical  romances  state  it 
to  be,  nevertheless  the  exhaustibility  of  that 
gold  which  could  be  worked  profitably  was 
indicated  not  only  as  certain  but  as  very 
near.     This   term,   when    approached    too 
nearly,  has  again  been  thrown  to  a  distance, 
in  several  cases,  by  fortunate  and  critical 
discoveries  of  other  gold  more  accessible  (as 
recently  at  Mariposa).     But  whenever  I  read 
of  men  digging  down  to  depths  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  I  know  by  that  one  fact  that 
the  general  reports,  describing  gold  as  a 
thin^  to  be  picked  up  for  stooping,  must  be 
fraudulent  fables  circulated  on  behalf  of  men 
and  on  the  instigation  of  men  who  have 
houses  to  let,  building-ground  to  sell,  and 
"water-privileges"  to  mortgage.     No  man 
would  patiently  be  digging  to  vast  depths, 
who  knew  that  others  generally  won  their 
gold  as  easily  as  a  man  digs  up  potatoes, 
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unless  he  also  knew  that  such  enviable  prizes 
were  sown  as  thinly  as  twenty -thousand- 
pound  prizes  in  our  English  lotteries  of  the 
last  generation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  thing  to  pause  upon, 
viz.,  that  however  "  handy",  this  gold  may 
lie  in  California  or  in  Australia,  however 
"  sweetly"  it  may  work  off  for  those  meri- 
torious vagabonds  who  first  break  ground  in 
the  virgin  fields,  one  thing  is  undeniable — 
that  the  course  of  further  advance  will  not 
be  upwards  from  good  to  better,  but  down- 
wards from  good  or  very  good,  or  charming, 
to  decent,  to  rather  bad,  and  lastly,  to  dis- 
gusting. This  is  a  very  ugly  fact ;  and  the 
cunning  amongst  the  workers,  or  rather 
amongst  those  who  have  something  to  sell 
amongst  workers,  attempt  to  break  tne  force 
of  this  fact,  by  urging  that  as  yet  the  aids 
of  science  and  machinery  have  not  been  ap- 
plied to  the  case ;  so  that  any  advantage 
which  is  now  possessed  by  the  vagabonds 
must  soon  be  greater.  That  is  true :  past 
denying  it  is  that  concert,  and  combination, 
and  the  resources  of  capital,  will  tell  upon 
the  gold-fields,  and  reduce  the  labor,  which 
already  is  reduced  by  comparison  with  other 
gold-fields.  Certainly,  in  the  first  stage  of 
all,  the  progress  will,  by  means  of  machinery, 
lie  from  good  to  better.  But  that  momen- 
tary period  of  success  will  not  avail  to  alter 
or  to  iiide  the  ugly  truth,  that  in  all  future 
stages — that  is,  in  every  stage  subsequent  to 
that  in  which  the  gold  is  found  upon  the  sur- 
face— the  inverse  course  must  take  place, 
that  is,  not  from  good  to  better,  but  from 
good  to  something  continually  worse.  What 
is  it  that  ultimately  and  irresistibly  deter- 
mines the  value  of  gold  ?  Why  is  it,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  modern  times  gold  has  gener- 
ally ranged  at  about  fifteen  times  the  value, 
weight  for  weight,  of  silver  ?  Is  it,  as  igno- 
rant people  fancy,  because  there  is  fifteen 
times  as  much  silver  in  the  market  of  the 
world  as  there  is  of  gold  ?  Not  at  all,  my 
poor  benighted  friend  :  it  is  because  any 
given  quantity  of  gold,  say  a  hundredweight, 
requires  fifteen  times  as  much  labor  (or, 
more  comprehensively,  fifteen  times  as  much 
capital)  to  bring  it  to  market  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  silver  ;  and  nothing  will  perma- 
nently alter  that  ratio  but  what  alters  the 
quantity  of  labor  involved  in  one  or  the 
other ;  and  nothing  can  permanently  reduce 
the  value  of  gold  but  what  reduces  the  cost 
of  bringing  it  to  market.  Now  I  defy  any 
vagabond  whatever,  whether  old  vagabond 
of  California,  or  younff  vagabond  of  Austra- 
lia, or  younger  vagabond  of  Owhyhee,  or 


most  young  vafl;abond  of  South  America,  to 
deny  that  his  Tabor  is  at  the  best  (t.  e,  is 
most  productive)  when  it  is  starting.  His 
first  crop  of  gold  is  taken  off  the  surface* 
as  with  us  poor  old  women  and  children  are 
hired  at  sixpence  a-day  to  pick  stones  off  the 
land.  Next  comes  the  ploughman :  it  begins 
to  be  hard  work,  my  friend,  that  ploughing 
for  gold.  And,  finally  comes  the  sinking  of 
shafts,  and  going  down  for  hours  into  mep- 
hitic  regions  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  after 
damp,  &c.  Neither  is  there  any  dispensation 
from  this  necessity  of  ^oing  downwards  from 
bad  to  worse,  except  m  the  single  case  of 
crushing  quartz.  Machinery  must  prodi- 
giously facilitate  that  labor  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  quartz  holds  out,  that  advantage  will  ap- 
parently last.  But  this  quartz  must,  I  sus- 
pect, be  one  of  the  rare  prizes  in  the  lottery ; 
and  amongst  quartz  itself,  as  amongst  vaga- 
bonds, there  will  be  a  better  and  a  worse. 
And  the  signs  of  these  differences  will  soon 
become  familiar,  and  the  best  will  be  taken 
first ;  and  thus  here  again  the  motion  for- 
ward will  be  from  bad  to  worse. 

But  now,  as  I  can  afford  to  be  liberal,  and 
leave  myself  ample  means,  in  Yankee  plirase, 
to  "  whip"  the  vagabonds  after  all,  let  me 
practice  the  graceful  figure  of  concession.  I 
will  concede,  therefore,  what  most  vehe- 
mently I  doubt,  that  for  a  few  years  these 
new  gold-fields  should  work  so  kindly  as 
seriously  to  diminish  the  cost  of  producing 
marketable  gold.  In  that  case,  mark  what 
will  follow.  You  know  the  modem  doctrine 
of  rent,  reader  ?  Of  course  you  do,  and  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  doubt  your 
knowing  it.  But  still,  for  the  sake  of  a  fool- 
ish caprice  that  haunts  me,  suffer  me  to  talk 
to  you  as  if  you  did  not  know  the  doctrine 
of  rent.*"  I  will  state  it  in  as  brief  a  com- 
pass as  perhaps  is  possible.  In  a  new  colo- 
ny, having  a  slender  population,  the  natural 
order  in  which  the  arable  land  is  taken  up 
must  be  this  :  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, none  but  the  best  land  will  be  cultured; 
which  land  let  us  class  as  No.  1.  In  the  se- 
cond stage,  when  population  will  have  ex- 
panded, more  wheat,  and  therefore  more 
land,  being  wanted,  the  second  best  will  be 
brought  into  culture ;  and  this  we  will  call 
No.  2.     In  the  third  stage.  No.  3,  will  be 

*  Very  grievously,  I  Buspect  mvself  befe  of  plir 

?*ari8m  from  Moliere.  In  one  of  bis  plays,  Moos. 
.  says  to  Moos.  X.,  "  You  nnderatand  Oreek,  I 
believe  P  To  which  Mods.  X.  replies — "  Oh,  yes^  I 
understand  Greek  perfectly.  But  have  the  goodf 
nesB,  my  dear  friend,  to  talk  to  me  as  if  by  c£ 
I  did  not  understand  Gfeek,"  ' 
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used  :  and  so  onwards.  Nor  can  there  rea- 
ionably  be  any  deviation  from  this  order, 
unless  through  casual  error,  or  else  because 
occasionallj  an  inferior  soil  maj  compensate 
its  intrinsic  inferiority  by  the  extrinsic  advan- 
tage of  lying  nearer  to  a  town,  or  nearer  to 
ft  good  road,  or  to  a  navigable  river,  ^c.  By 
way  of  expressing  the  graduations  of  quality 
upon  thb  scale,  suppose  we  interpret  them 
by  corresponding  graduations  of  prices  :  No. 
1,  for  the  production  of  a  given  quantity  (no 
matter  what,)  requires  an  outlay  of  20s. ; 
No.  2,  for  the  same  quantity,  requires  25s. ; 
and  No.  3,  which  is  Very  perverse  land  in- 
deed, requires  dOs.  Now,  because  20s.  paid 
the  full  cost  of  No.  1,  then  as  soon  as  the 
25s.  land  is  called  for  by  the  growing  popu- 
lation,  since  in  the  same  market  all  wheat  of 
equal  quality  must  bear  the  same  price,  which 
price  is  here  253.,  it  follows  that  a  surplus  5s. 
arises  on  No.  1  beyond  what  the  cost  of  cul- 
ture required.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
No.  3  is  called  for,  the  price  (regulated  of 
necessity  by  the  most  costly  among  the  sever- 
al wheats)  rises  to  GOs.  This  is  now  the  price 
for  the  whole,  and  therefore  for  No.  1. 
Consequently,  upon  this  wheat  there  is  now 
a  surplus  of  10s.  beyond  what  the  culture 
required  ;  and  upon  No.  2,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, there  is  a  surplus  of  5s.  What  becomes 
of  this  surplus  ?  It  constitutes  rent.  And, 
amongst  other  corollaries,  these  two  follow : 
first,  that  the  lowest  quality  of  land  under 
culture,  the  last  in  the  descending  scale, 
pays  no  rent ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  lowest 
quality  determines  the  price  for  the  whole ; 
and  the  successive  development  of  advant- 
ages for  the  upper  qualities,  as  the  series 
continues  to  expand,  always  expresses  itself 
in  successive  increments  of  rent.  As  here, 
if  No.  4  were  taken  up  at  35s.,  then  rent 
would  immediately  commence  on  No.  3, 
which  would  pay  as  rent  the  difference  be- 
tween 30s.  and  35s. — -viz.,  5s.  No.  2  would 
now  pay  lOs.,  and  No.  1  (I  am  happy,  on 
its  owner's  account,  to  announce)  would  pay 
15s. 

Well,  this  is  that  famous  doctrine  of  rent 
which  drew  after  ii  other  changes,  so  as,  in 
fact,  to  unsettle  nearly  all  the  old  foundations 
in  political  economy.  And  that  science  had 
in  a  manner  to  pass  through  the  Insolvent 
Court,  and  begin  the  world  again  upon  a  very 
small  remainder  of  its  old  capital.  What  I 
wish  to  observe  upon  it  in  this  place  is,  that 
this  doctrine  takes  effect,  not  merely  upon 
arable  land, but  also  upon  all  mines,  quarries, 
fisheries,  <Src.  All  these  several  organs  of 
wealth  involve  within  themselves  a  gradu- 


ation of  advantages,  some  3rielding  more, 
some  less,  some  still  less,  on  the  san»e  basis 
of  cost.  Now,  before  California  entered  the 
gold-market,  to  what  quarter  did  Europe 
look  for  her  chief  supply  of  gold  ?  Ancient 
gold,  melted  dpwn-^some  of  it,  no  doubt, 
gold  that  had  furnished  toilet  equipages  to 
Semiramis,  and  chains  of  decoration  to  Nim- 
rod  or  the  Pharaohs,  entered  largely  iuto  the 
market.  But  for  new  gold,  innocent  gold, 
that  had  never  degraded  itself  by  ministering 
to  acts  of  bribery  and  corruption,  we  looked 
chiefly  to  Russia.  I  remember  an  excellent 
paper,  some  four  years  back,  on  these  Rus- 
sian gold-mines  in  the  chains  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  It  was  in  a  French  Journal  of 
great  merit,  viz.,  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes;"  and,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, it  reported  the  product  of  these  mines 
as  being  annually  somewhere  about  four  mil- 
lions sterling.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
duct rested  on  the  same  basis  of  cost. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  case  which 
I  have  just  imagined  as  to  wheat  had  its  ex- 
emplification in  these  gold  mines.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  numbers  in  the  scale  which 
are  not  worked  at  all  nor  could  be  pro6tably 
worked,  unless  science  should  discover  less 
costly  modes  of  working  them.  But,  even 
as  things  now  are,  with  many  parts  of  the 
scale  as  yet  undeveloped,  it  is  certain  that  a 
considerable  range  of  numbers,  in  respect  of 
costliness,  is  already  under  culture.  Sup- 
pose these  (as  in  the  wheat  case)  to  be  Nos. 
1,2,3.  Then,  if  California  or  Australia  should 
succeed  in  seriously  diminishing  the  cost  of 
producing  gold,  the  first  evidence  of  such  a 
revolution  would  show  itself  in  knocking  ofi* 
No.  3  in  the  Ural  mines.  Should  the  change 
continue,  and  in  the  same  direction,  it  would 
next  knock  off  No.  2.  And,  of  the  whole 
Ural  machinery,  only  No.  1  would  at  length 
survive ;  or,  in  other  words,  only  that  partic- 
cular  mine,  or  particular  chamber  of  a  mine, 
which  worked  under  the  highest  natural  ad- 
vantages, producing  a  given  weight  of  gold 
at  a  cost  lower  than  any  other  section  of  the 
works,  producing,  suppose,  an  ounce  of  gold 
at  the  cost  of  13  ounces  of  silver,  when  else- 
where tjie  same  quantity  cost  14  ounces,  14|, 
iSlsc.  Always,  therefore,  any  bona  fide  action 
of  California  upon  the  cost  of  gold,  would 
show  itself,  first  of  all,  in  a  diminishing  sup- 
ply from  Russia.*     But,  then,  for  a  consid- 

♦  The  supply  furnished  by  Borneo,  upon  what 
data  I  know  not^  is  often  rated  at  one  million  ster- 
ling. So  that  the  two  great  annual  influxes  of  fold 
do  not  apparently  ezoead  five  millions  sterhn^ 
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erable  time,  this  increased  supply  from  Cali- 
fornia, having  Russia  to  pull  against,  would 
80  far  neutralize  and  counteract  any  sensible 
impression  that  otherwise  it  might  produce 
in  Christendom.  This  would  happen  even  if 
the  product  of  California  had  really  been  1 0 
miUions  sterling  for  the  first  three  years,  and 
15  millions  for  1850 — that  is,  45  millions  in 
all.  According  to  my  own  view,  as  already 
explained,  it  is  not  likely  that  California  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  gold,  except  for  the  first 
year  or  two:  after  which  the  cost  would 
travel  the  other  way,  not  by  decrements,  but 
by  increments  sure,  if  slow.  No  greatly  in- 
creased quantity  of  gold  could  continue  to 
flood  the  gold- market,  unless  the  cost  were 
seriously  reduced.  The  market  of  Europe 
would  repel  it;  and  this  discouragement 
would  react  upon  the  motives  of  the  produc- 
tive body  in  California.  But  were  it  other- 
wise, and  supposing  the  cost  reduced  by  8 
per  cent.,  or,  in  round  terms,  from  its  present 
mint  price  in  London  to  70  shillings  an  ounce, 
a  stimulus  would  be  thus  applied  to  the  con- 
sumption of  gold  for  various  purposes,  which, 
in  defiance  of  the  lowered  natural  price, 
would  quicken  and  inflame  its  market  price. 
It  is  clear,  from  what  has  already  happened 
in  the  United  States  and  in  France,  that  gold 
would  enter  more  largely  into  the  currencies 
of  nations.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  a  very 
large  quantity,  in  the  troubled  condition  of 
the  political  atmosphere  throughout  Europe 
for  many  years  to  come,  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  hoarders  of  Christendom.  Certainly  I 
do  not  deny,  that  unexpected  discoveries  of 
gold-fields,  apparently  inexhaustible,  have 
been  made,  and  almost  simultaneously  made, 
in  regions  as  remote  from  each  other  as  some 
of  them  are  from  ourselves.  In  several 
quarters  of  the  American  continent,  both 
north  and  south,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
Africa,  in  New  Zealand,  and,  more  notori- 
ously (as  regards  impressions  on  Europe),  in 
Australia  (viz.,  in  the  island  of  Van  Diemen, 
but  on  a  still  larger  scale  in  the  continental 
regions  of  Victoria  and  Port  Philip),  gold  is 
now  presenting  itself  to  the  unarmed  and 
uninstructed  eye  upon  a  scale  that  confounds 
the  computations  of  avarice.  "There  is 
some  trick  in  all  this,''  is  the  natural  thought 
of  every  man  when  first  hearing  the  news. 
He  wonders  how  it  was  that  many  people  did 
not  read  such  broadcast  indications  twenty 
years  ago.  That  thought  raises  a  shade  of 
suspicion  upon  the  yerj  facts  in  limine.     And 

But  all  this  nraat  ffive  way,  or  must  be  greatly 
lowered  in  cost,  before  any  great  impresBion  could 
be  produoed  by  CSalifonua. 


next,  as  to  the  construction  of  the  facts,  a 
misgiving  comes  over   him,  that  possibly 
there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Many  people  remember  the  anecdote  con- 
nected   with   the  first  importation  of  Bra- 
zilian   emeralds   into  Europe.     This    hap* 
pened  at  an  Italian   port,   viz.,  Leghorn; 
and  the  jeweller,  in  whose  trade  none  but 
Oriental  emeralds  were  as  yet  known,  struck 
with   admiration    at    the    superior    size   of 
one  offiered  to  him  by  a  stranger,  bought 
it    for    a    very    high    price,    upon    which 
the  stranger,  exulting  in  his  good  fortune, 
displayed  a  large  trunk  full  of  the  same 
jewels.     But,  on  this  evidence  of  their  abun- 
dance  in  certain  regions  of  Brazil,  the  jewel- 
ler's price  sank  in  the  ratio  of  7  shillings  to 
25  guineas.     At  present,  however,  the  pub- 
lic mania  travels  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  multiplication  of  gold  is  to  go  on  at  ^ 
rate  accelerated  beyond  the  dreams  of  ro- 
mance ;  and  yet,  concurrently  with  this  enor- 
mous diffusion  of  the  article,  its  exchangea- 
ble value  is,  in  some  incomprehensible  way, 
to  be  steadily  maintained.     This  delusion  is 
doubtless  but  partially  diffused.  But  another, 
equally  irreflective,  seems  to  prevail  gener- 
ally,  viz.,    that,   under    any   circumstances 
whatever,  and  travelling  towards  whatever 
result,  the  discovery  must  prove  a  glorious 
one  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  human 
race.     And  the  rumor  of  other  and  other 
similar  discoveries,  in   far  distant  regions, 
equally  sudden,  and  equally  promising  to  be 
inexhaustible,  is  hailed  as  if  it  laid  open  to 
us  some  return  of  a  Satumian  age.    Jam 
redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna,     I, 
on  the  contrary,  view  this  discovery  as  in 
any  event  almost  neutral  with  respect  to 
human  prosperity,  but  in  some  possible  events 
as  likely  to  be  detrimental.     Fighting,  with 
Mr.  Cobden's  permission,  will  go  on  for  mil- 
lions of  years  yet  to  come ;  and,  in  pure  sym- 
pathy with  the  grander  interests  of  human 
nature,  every  person  who  reads  what  lies 
written  a  little  below  the  surface,  will  say 
(as  /  say),  God  forbid  that  it  should  not.   In 
that  day,  when  war  should  be  prohibited,  or 
made  nearly  impossible,  man  will  commence 
his  degeneration.     But  if  we  change  not  (as 
change  we  never  shall)  in  respect  to  our 
fighting  instincts,  we  shall  change,  if  the 
gold  fable  prospers,  a  ffood  deal  as  to  the 
fashion  of  our  arms.     Like  Ashantees,  not  a 
corporal  nor  a  private  sentinel  but  will  have 
a  golden  hilt  to  his  sword,  and  a  golden 
scabbard.     Still,  as  people  to  be  plundered 
by  marauders  ui  iVi^  xix^gnXa  %>i^^^Vk^xN»\ft  ^ 
\  great  \)aVX\«)  ^^  i^oaJ^  ^'^  '"^  TB»Ri^>K«^'» 
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A  pound  of  gold  more  or  less  will  make  a 
Kttie  difference.  **  I  consider  it  no  object," 
will  be  said  by  the  plunderer.  And,  even  if 
buried  in  a  golden  coffin,  we  shall  not  be 
more  worth  looking  after  by  the  resurrection- 
man  ;  but  on  a  morning  parade,  under  a 
bright  sun,  we  shall  be  far  prettier  to  look 
at.  Such  would  be  the  up-shot  if  the  gold 
fable  were  realized. 

Seriously,  let  us  calculate  the  probable  and 
the  possible  in  the  series  of  changes.  What 
I  infer  from  the  whole  review,  taken  in  com- 
bination, is,  that  in  one  half  the  anticipations 
in  respect  to  the  revolutions  at  hand  are 
▼ague  and  indeterminate,  and,  in  the  other 
half,  contradictory.  One  may  gather  from 
the  arguments  and  the  exultations  taken 
together,  that  some  dim  idea  is  entertained 
of  the  California  supplies  uniting  with  the 
previous  supplies  (from  Russia  and  Borneo 
especially),  and  jointly  terminating  in  the 
result  of  making  gold  in  the  first  plentiful, 
and  then  (as  an  imaginary  consequence)  cheap 
in  relation  to  all  other  commodities.  In  this 
one  reads  the  usual  gross  superstition  as  to 
the  interaction  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
dilemma  which  arises  is  this :  California,  does 
or  does  not,  produce  her  gold  at  a  diminished 
cost.  If  she  does  not,  no  abundance  or  re- 
dundance could  be  more  than  transitory  in 
its  effect  of  cheapness ;  since  the  more  she 
sold  on  the  terms  of  selling  cheaper,  and 
producing  no  cheaper  at  all,  which  is  the 
supposition,  the  more  she  would  be  working 
for  her  own  ruin.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
she  does  produce  at  a  diminished  cost,  which 
is  the  only  ground  of  cheapness  that  can  last, 
then  she  drives  Russia  effectually  out  of  the 
market — No  3,  2,  1,  in  the  inverse  order 
illustrated  above  ;  and  the  effect  of  her  extra 
supplies  b  simply  to  fill  up  a  vacuum  which 
she  herself  has  created.  At  least  that  will 
be  the  final  effect  to  the  extent  of  five  millions 
sterling  per  annum.  But  if  she  and  Aus- 
tralia jointly  should  really  supply  more  than 
this  sum,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because 
produced  at  a  lower  cost,  this  extra  supply 
will  command  an  extra  market.  The  demand 
for  gold  is  limited  by  the  fixed  and  traditional 
ules  to  which  it  is  applied.  Mr.  Joe  Smith, 
the  prophet  of  the  Mormons,  delivered  it  to 
his  flock,  as  his  own  private  and  prophetic 
crotchet,  that  the  true  use  of  gold,  its  ulti- 
mate and  providential  function  on  this  planet, 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  paving  of  streets 
and  high-roads.  But  we  poor  non-Mormon - 
ites  are  not  so  far  advanced  in  philosophy  as 
all  that ;  and,  unless  we  could  simultaneously 
pave  our  roads  with  good  intentions,  which  | 


(it  is  well  known)  are  all  ordered  for  another 
place,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  trus- 
tees of  every  road,  the  contractors  and  the 
paviers  upon  it,  would  abscond  nightly  with 
as  much  high-road  as  they  laid  down  in  the 
day.  There  are  at  this  moment  three  open- 
ings, and  perhaps  no  more,  for  an  enlarged 
use  of  ffold,  in  the  event  of  its  beoominff 
materially  cheaper.  Many  nations  would 
extend  the  use  of  gold  in  their  currencies. 
Secondly,  the  practice  of  hoarding-^once  so 
common,  and,  m  Oriental  lands,  almost  uni- 
versal, but  in  Europe  greatly  narrowed  by 
the  use  of  paper  currencies,  and  by  the  grow- 
ing security  of  property — will  for  many  years 
revive  extensively  under  the  action  of  two 
causes :  first,  under  the  general  political 
agitation  of  Europe  ;  and,  secondly,  under 
the  special  doctrines  of  communism,  so  avow- 
edly friendly  to  spoliation  and  public  robbery. 
La  proprUte^^tst  le  vol,  is  a  signal  held 
aloft  for  all  Christendom  to  take  care  of 
their  pockets.  The  fine  old  miser,  therefore, 
of  ancient  days,  brooding  night  and  day  over 
his  buried  gold,  will  again  revolve  upon  us, 
should  gold  really  become  cheap.  Finally, 
the  embellishment  of  human  persons  by  gold 
trinkets,  ornaments,  and  the  more  lavish  use 
of  gilding  in  the  decoration  of  houses,  furni- 
ture, &c.,  would  forther  enlarge  the  new  de- 
mand. But  all  this  only  in  the  case  of  a 
real  cheapness.  And,  even  if  that  were 
realised  (whereas  hitherto  there  are  no  siffns 
of  it),  this  unfortunate  check  to  the  extended 
use  of  gold  would  inevitably  arise  internut- 
tingly :  the  diminished  cost  of  production, 
by  the  supposition,  reduces  the  price  of  gold 
— ^that  is,  reduces  the  natural  price.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  every  extra  call  for  gold,  on  the 
large  scales  supposed,  would  instantly  inflame 
the  market  price  of  gold,  and  virtually  can- 
cel much  of  the  new  advantage.  This  coun- 
teraction would  again  narrow  the  use  of  gold. 
That  narrowing  would  again  lower  the  market 
price  of  gold.  Under  that  lowering,  again, 
the  extra  use  of  gold  would  go  ahead.  Again 
the  extra  cheapness  would  disappear,  and 
consequently  the  motive  to  an  enlarged  use. 
And  we  should  live  in  the  endless  alternations, 
hot  fits  and  cold  fits,  of  an  intermitting  fever. 
But,  on  my  view,  there  will  arise  that  pre- 
liminary bar  to  such  a  state  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained.  In  the  earliest  stage  of 
these  new  gold-workings,  one  and  all,  the  re- 
sult will  be  this — a  tendency  to  lower  the 
producing  cost  of  gold ;  and  this  tendency 
will,  in  the  second  stage,  be  stimulated  by 
the  aids  of  science  :  and  thus,  finally,  if  the 
tendency  could  act  long  enough,  the  price 
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would  be  lowered  in  the  gold  markets  of  tbe 
world.  But  this  is  an  impossibility,  because, 
before  such  an  e£fect  could  be  accomplished, 
the  third  stage  of  tbg  aew  di^gines  would 
reverse  the  steps,  tenAJg  contmuafly  to  tn- 
crease  the  cost  of  gold,  as  the  easy  surface- 
gathering  was  exhausted.  The  fourth  stage 
would  recede  still  further  from  the  early 


cheapness,  as  the  mining  descended,  and  had 
to  fight  with  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  mines ; 
and  the  fifth  stage  would  find  the  reader 
and  myself  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  sporting 
gold  tables  and  chairs,  and  contentedly  leav* 
ing  such  visions  to  those  people  who  (accord- 
ing to  the  old  saying)  are  "  bom  with  a  gold 
spoon  in  their  mouths.*' 


THE   NEW   CABINET. 


The  following  notices  of  the  new  Ministers 
may  just  now  interest  many  readers.  They 
are  extracted  from  four  very  useful  books  of 
reference  just  published : 

Earl  of  Derby. — Edward  Geoffrey  Stan- 
ley, Baron  Stanley,  of  Bickerstaffe,  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  an  English  Baronet ; 
son  of  Edward  Smith,  13th  Earl,  by  his 
cousin,  Charolette  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Geoffrey  Hornby  and  the  Hon.  Lucy 
Stanley ;  bom  in  1709,  succeeded  his  father 
July  2, 1851 ;  married  in  1825,  Hon.  Emma 
Caroline  Wilbraham,  daughter  of  Lord  Skel- 
mersdale.  The  Earl  is  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  county  Lan- 
caster. His  entrance  on  official  life  was  as 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  during  a 
portion  of  the  Goderioh  adminbtration.  In 
1830  to  1833  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  from  1883  to  1834  he  was  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  Again,  from  1841  to  1845 
Lord  Stanley  held  office  as  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  under  the  admbistration  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  the  introduction  of  the 
Corn  Bill  into  the  Cabinet  in  1845  his  Lord- 
ship retired  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Govern- 
ment, and  since  that  period  has  been  the 
staunch  supporter  of  what  is  styled  the 
"  agricultural  interesti"  In  February,  1851, 
Her  Majesty  placed  the  administration  of 
the  country  in  Lord  Stanley's  hands — a  tmst 
which,  however.  His  Lordship  returned  to 
his  Sovereign  on  the  following  day.  His 
Lordship  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  House 
in  184G  as  Baron  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe, 
(the  second  title  of  his  late  father,)  having 
previously  represented  Preston  from  1826  to 
1830,  Windsor  from  1830  to  1831,  and 
North  Lancashire  from  1832  to  1834. 

Benjamin  Disraeli. — Benjamin  Disraeli 
was  bora  in  London,  December,  1805,  and 
is  son  of  the  author  of  the  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature."  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
visited  Germany,  and  on  retnniiiig  to  Eng- 


land published,  while  yet  a  minor,  his  first 
Work,  called  "  Vivian  Grey."  In  1831,  he 
found  the  nation  in  all  the  excitement  of  the 
Reform  agitation.  Anxious  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  entertaining  a  Tory-party  hatred 
of  the  Whigs,  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  not 
naturally  illiberal,  Disraeli  determined  to  con- 
sult the  temper  of  the  times ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Chipping  Wycombe,  he  put  forward 
a  strong  case  against  the  Whigs,  in  the  form 
best  calculated  *  to  secure  the  suffrages  of 
the  Radical  party.  He  lost  the  election  in 
two  contests, — the  Radicals  apparently  dis- 
trusting their  candidate.  In  1835,  when  the 
Conservative  party  had  been  restored  to  office, 
Disraeli  became  a  candidate  for  the  borough 
of  Taunton,  and  was  elected.  His  subse- 
quent career  is  elsewhere  described. 

Earl  of  Hardwicks. — Charles  Philip 
Yorke,  Viscount  Royston  and  Baron  Hard- 
wicke,  in  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain,  son 
of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Sidney  Yorke, 
K.  C.  B.  (half-brother  to  third  earl,)  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Rattray,  Esq., 
of  Atherstone ;  bora  in  1799,  succeeded  his 
uncle,  as  fourth  earl,  1834 ;  married  the  pre- 
vious  year,  Susan,  -  daughter  of  first  Lord 
Ravensworth.  Tlie  Earl  is  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  Custoa  Rotolorum  of  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, one  of  the  Council  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  F.  R.  S., 
D.  C.  L.,  and  was  formerly  a  Lord-in- Wait- 
ing to  the  Queen. 

Eabl  of  Lonsdale. — William  Lowther, 
county  Westmoreland,  Baron  Lowther,  of 
Whitehaven,  county  Cumberland,  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  a  Baro- 
net ;  son  of  William,  first  Earl,  K.  G.,  by 
Lady  Augusta  Fane,  daughter  of  John,  ninth 
Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  bom  1787,  summon- 
ed  to  the  house  of  Peers,  in  the  barony  of 
Lowther,  in  1841 ;  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  higher  honors,  1844.  The  Earl  is  a 
privy    coonoillor,  Lord-Ueatenant  of    thfr 
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oounties  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  coasts  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Westmoreland  Militia,  and 
F.  R.  S. ;  has  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  of  the  Treasury,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trad«,  and 
Postmaster- General. 

Earl  of  MALMESBuar. — James  Howard 
Harris,  Viscount  Fitz-Harris,  of  Heron  Court, 
county  Southampton,  and  Baron  Malmes- 
bury,  of  Malmesbury,  county  Wilts,  in  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain  ;  son  of  James  Ed- 
ward, second  Earl,  by  Harriet  Susan,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Bateman  Dashwood,  Esq.,  of 
Well  Vale,  county  Lincoln;  bom  1807; 
sueceeded  his  father,  1841.  His  Lordship  is 
grandson  of  the  distinguished  diplomatist, 
who  received  the  Peerage  for  official  seryiocs, 
and  of  whose  "Diaries  and  Correspondence*' 
he  is  editor. 

Duke  of  Northumberland. — Algernon 
Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  D.C.L.,  F. 
R.S.,  second  son  of  the  second  Duke,  by  his 
second  wife,  third  daughter  of  Peter  Burrell, 
Esq.,  of  Beckenham,  Kent.  Bom  1702 ; 
married  1842,  eldest  daughter  of  the  second 
Marquess  of  Westminster,  (she  was  bom 
1820) ;  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  duke- 
d(nn,  1847,  having  previously  been  created 
Baron  Prudhoe ;  became  a  captain  R.N.  in 
1815  ;  appointed  Constable  of  Launcestoc 
Castle,  1847  ;  is  patron  of  twelve  livings. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury. — James 
Brownlow  William  Gascoigne-Cecil,  D.C.L., 
Marquess  of  Salbbury,  son  of  the  first  Mar- 
quess, by  the  second  daughter  of  first  Mar- 
quess of  Downshirc.  Bora  1791 ;  married, 
first,  1821,  daughter  and  heir  of  Bamber 
Gascoigne,  Esq.,  on  which  occasion  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Gascoigne  (she  died 
1839);  secondly,  1847,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  fifth  Earl  De  La-Warr  (she  was  bora 
1824);  succeeded  his  father  in  1823;  is 
Lord -Lieutenant  of  Middlesex.  High  Stew- 
ard of  Hertford,  and  Colonel  of  the  Herts 
Militia ;  was  appointed  Major  of  the  South 
Herts  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  1847;  patron  of 
eight  livbgs. 

Lord  John  James  Robert  Manners. — 
Second  son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Rutland,  by 
the  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Bora  1818;  married,  1851,  Catherine,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Marlay,  C.B. 
Educated  at  Eaton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Is  author  of  a  "  Plea  for  Na- 
tional Holidays;"  "What  must  the  English 
Oathohcs  do  ?"  <'  Notes  of  an  Inat  Tour ;" 


"  England's  Trust ;"  '« The  Spanish  Match  of 
the  19th  Century,"  and  other  poems. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  B.  Suoden. — Sir  Ed- 
ward Burtenshaw  Sueden,  LL.D.,  second  son 
of  Mr.  Richard  Sugaen,  of  Duke-street,  Sl 
James's ;  is  author  of  several  legal  works  of 
the  highest  authority;  in  1807,  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn,  and  in  1808, 
published  his  treatise  on  "  Powers,"  which 
he  subsequently  enlarged ;  from  1817  till  his 
elevation  to  the  bench,  he  devoted  himself 
solely  to  the  Chancery  bar;  was  made  a 
King's  Counsel  in  1822  ;  was  Solicitor- Gen- 
eral from  June  1829  till  1830,  and  in  1835 
became  Lord  Ch&ncellor  of  Ireland,  an  office 
which  he  resigned  about  three  months  after  his 
appointment,  and  which  he  subsequently  held 
from  1841  to  1846;  is  well  known  for  the 
alteration  he  effected  in  the  law  relating  to 
contempts  of  Court. 

Sir  John  Somerset  Pakikqton,  Bart. — 
Son  of  William  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Po wick- 
court,  Worcestershire,  by  the  daughter  of 
Sir  H.  Perrot  Pakington,  Bart.,  of  Westwood. 
Born  at  Powick-court,  1790.  Assumed  the 
name  of  Pakington  on  becoming  heir  to  his 
maternal  uncle.  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Bart.,  1830. 
Chairman  of  the  Worcestershire  Quarter  Ses- 
sions since  1834. 

Right  Hon.  John  Charles  Herribs. — 
Eldest  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Herries,  who 
was  distinguished  as  among  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  raising  volunteer  companies 
during  the  late  war ;  is  brother  to  Major 
General  Sir  William  Lewis  Herries,  K.C.H., 
Chairman  of  the  Audit  Board.  Was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Leipzig ;  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Mr.  Perceval  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  administration  ;  was  Sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury  from  1823  till  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  when  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  an  office  which  he  filled  till 
January,  1828 ;  was  Master  of  the  Mint  from 
1828  till  1830  ;  and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  February  to  November,  1830 ; 
was  Secretary  at  War  from  December,  1834, 
to  April,  1835. 

Spencer  Horatio  Walpole. — Second  son 
of  the  late  Thomas  Walpole,  Esq.,  of  Stag- 
bury  Park,  Surrey,  and  Lady  Margaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  £^- 
mont.  Bora  1806  ;  married  in  1825,  Isa- 
bella, fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Spencer  PercevaL 

Joseph  Warner  Henley. — Son  of  Joseph 
Henley,  Esq.;  born  1793;  married  1817, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Fane,  Esq.,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fane. 
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HlBTOHT,  BlOOH*Fltr,  TlIATIM,  4o. 

Metnoln  anJ  Correspondence  of  MHUetduPui, 
illiiBtralive  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 
S  Tol*.,  >  work  which  the  Exatnintr  rcgudi  very 
importsEt. 

"In  soma  important  respects  there  hu  not  been 
Bay  more  Tslnable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  fint  French  ReTolntioD.  M&llet  du  Pan  hod 
the  singular  diatinction,  thronEhoat  those  exciting 
STent*  of  mainlaining  principles  equally  removed 
from  monarchical  and  republican  extremes,  nnd  be 
enjoyed  the  more  singular  good  fortune  of  escaping 
the  guillotine  which  waa  repeatedly  sharpened  for 
him.  lie  lived  till  after  the  lath  Bramaire,  which 
he  criticised  from  the  opposite  shore.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  joumBlisls  then  existing,  and  in  his 
later  years  became  Uie  selected  adviser  and  agent 
of  that  exiled  family  of  Bourbons  to  whom  in  his 
earlier  he  bad  tendered  honest  warnings  and  un- 
happily diar^arded  advice.  It  will  rightly  be 
•npposetl,  therefore,  that  his  correspoadeDCt  covers 
a  wide  range  of  persons  and  opinioni,fromYoltaire 
on  one  ude  of  the  channel  to  Burke  on  the  other." 

India  in  Greece,  or  Truth  in  Mythology,  con- 
tjunine  the  sources  of  Qie  Hellenic  race,  by  E.  I'o- 
coeke,  is  sn  ambitious  work  on  an  abstruse  topic  of 
ethnoloiry,  which  ia  so  wild  at  to  suggest  tu  the 
XAIerary  Qatritt  the  idea  that  it  ia  a  jeu  tTctpril  in 
rivalry  of  Dean  Swift.  It  has,  however,  considera- 
ble pretenaions. 

An  account  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae. 
Mr.  Worsaae,  whose  reputation  as  an  antiquary  ia 
Enropean,  was  in  1846  commisaionod  by  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  investigate  the  memorials  of  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  which  might  be  still  extant  in 
Great  Britain.  His  researches  were  to  extend  from 
the  esLrlieat  period  down  to  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  Xorman  sway  in  England.  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Worsaae  travelled  for  a  twelve-month 
ID  Qie  British  islands :  and  his  xeal  to  claim  for  hit 
Danish  ancestors  the  honor  of  being  reckoned 
•mongthe  forefathers  and  foanders  of  the  present 
Britisn  nation,  lias  stimulated  bim  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  very  neglected  branch  of  English  histoiT. 
If  that  res!  is  occasionally  a  little  oiUri — Ihia  u^ 
nevertheless,  more  tlian  compensated  by  the  many 
eurious  relics  of  Scandinavian  customs  and  influence 
in  the  British  islands  which  his  zealous  researches 
have  brought  to  light,  and  which  in  some  instances 
none  but  a  Northman  would  have  been  ahle  to  trace. 
It  is  n  very  suggestive  addition  to  English  histori' 
cal  literature. 

Hie  Men  of  the  Time  in   1SG2:  or,  Sketches  of 
IJTiug  Notable^  is  the  title  ofa  book  of  which  the 
LUerarg  Cfaieltt  says:  — 
"W«  know  of  DO  Bnnna]  pnblioatioD  wUdk  de- 


liberately profeesee  to  do  ono  thing,  and  as  delitur- 
atel^  performs  another.  This  volume  uoduubtedly 
achieves  that  not  very  meritorious  feat,  and  at  once 
secures  an  uuenvinble  position  of  its  own." 

Dr.  Maddon's  Shrines  and  Sepulchres  of  the  Old 
and  New  World,  is  a  work  of  interest  and  research, 
though  "paste  and  scissors"  have  had  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  its  compoaifion,  ns  the  pen  and  pencil. 
The  author  has  been  a  plgrim  "in  many  lands;" 
and  seems  to  have  made  tolerable  use  of  his  eyes 
and  ears,  and  of  the  other  faculties  with  nbii-b  he 
is  endowed.  He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  write 
on  such  a  subjeot  as  the  shrines  and  sepulchres  of 
ancient  and  of  modem  times,  in  both  hemiipherea, 
without  resorting  to  many  anterior  writers:  LuL  we 
were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  very  abundant  use 
that  lie  lias  made  of  them,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  transferred  to  his  pages  all  of  theirs 
that  was  available  for  hia  purpose." 

The  English  Wrilere  of  History,  is  the  title  of  a 
biograplueal  work,  translated  from  the  Gentian  of 
Hcrr  Eheling.  but  pronounced  bv  the  Alkcnaum  to 
be  useless  as  a  guide  {o  historical  literature;  the 
information  offered  being  too  slender  and  frag- 
mentaiy  fur  the  student's  purposes,  even  if  all  that 
if  lie  beBtquality,  which  it  is  fa^ 


St  qiialitj,  1 
I  being.  Uerr  Ebelin^s  eenes 
ler  under  any  litewT  standard  whatever 


sa  B  fail'  catalogue  or  ittdex  libromm. 

Ronghing  it  in  the  Bosh,  ia  tlia  title  of  a  work 
descriptive  of  Emigrant  Ijfe,  by  Mrs.  Suranna 
Uoodie,  better  known  as  Miss  Susanna  Strickland, 
■ist«r  of  Agnea  Strickland.  The  Literary  Oaielt* 
suma  up  its  qualities  as  follows: 

"  Mrs.  Moodic's  work,  unaffectedly  and  naturally 
written,  though  a  little  ooarse,  will  delight  ladieo, 
pleaae  men,  aud  even  amuse  children.  The  book 
IS  one  of  great  originality  and  interest" 

Outilaff's  Life  of  Taow-Kwang,  the  late  Emperor 
ot  China,  has  just  appeared.  Thongh  the  work  of 
one  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  China  and  the  Chinese  than  perhaps 
any  other  European,  it  disappoints  the  critics.  We 
have  beard  it  said  by  those  who  knew  bim.  that  so 
eomplet«ly  had  he  osaimilated  himself  to  the  Chi- 
nese during  his  long  reaidence  among  them,  that 
not  only  bla  modes  of  thinking  but  his  vety  physi- 
ognomy had  aasumed  a  Chinese  cast.  From  such  a 
man — so  thoronghly  imbued  with  Chinese  opinion 
and  Mntiment,  and  at  the  rams  time  still  a  Euro- 

Kan  scholar — we  might  naturally  have  expected  a 
ok  giviog  us  a  close  insight  into  the  Chinese  and 
their  ways.  Tiie  Athenaum  saya:  "Dr.  GutzlafTa 
posthumous  work,  with  all  the  advantage  which  it 
ma^  have  derived  from  Sir  George  Staunton's  re- 
vision, is  far  from  answering  to  even  the  least  exact- 
ing notion  of  what  ■  biop^vM  "^  v'ai««»«!ss»' 
roT  thaiA&  \ib  Vi  fil.  *.  \ot  ■?A»#>fi&  twKv 
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most  total  want  of  anything  like  the  tnie  biographic 
art  of  interweaving  interesting  and  significant  par- 
ticulars relative  to  surrounding  society  with  the 
life  of  the  individual  selected  as  the  chief  subject 

Tlie  Political  and  Uii^torical  works  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon Bonnnarte,  have  recently  been  published  in 
two  vols.  Ihoy  include  his  various  writings, — ^his 
exposition  of  what  ho  calls  "Idees  XapoiSonicnnes," 
and  which  hin  translator  incorrectly  renders  "Ideas 
of  Naj>oleouisrn/* — and  in  the  prefatory  memoir 
large  excerpts  from  his  corrcsiK)ndence  are  printed. 
All  of  these  have,  of  course,  an  interest  as  bo  many 
materials  towards  the  understanding  of  a  notcia 
performer  in  contemporary  history.  The  satis- 
factiou  of  curiosity,  if  not  of  sympathy,  is  provided 
for  in  this  8eiuM>nable  collection  of  the  literary 
lucubrations  of  rx>uis  Napoleon.  Tlie  reading  of  tlie 
memoir  and  the  works  will  awaken  at  once  the 
laughing  and  the  weeping  philosopher. 

History  of  the  Britisli  Empire,  from  the  acces- 
nion  of  James  L  By  John  Macgregor,  liq., — a 
work  by  a  celebrated  and  learned  writer,  yet  not 
well  receive*!  The  Athenmwi  says :  '*  If  hia  pub- 
lication is  to  l)e  received  as  a  practical  definition  of 
what  he  understands  by  a  *  History  of  the  British 
Empire,*  we  can  only  say  his  view  is  peculiar  and 
unfortunate.  He  has  written  somethmg  between 
n  long  lecture  on,  and  a  full  abridgment  of  the 
hii«tory  of  thesi>  islands  from  Alfred  the  Great  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  For  certain  purposci*,  and  in  the 
hands  of  paKioular  person^  his  book  will  be  use- 
ful. In  its  kind,  it  is  not  badly  written.  The  style 
is  generally  clear,  vigorous  ana  rapid.  But  his  ar- 
rangement ii  exceedingly  confused  and  imperfect." 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and 
Scripture,  htm  b<.»en  incorporated  into  Bohn's  Stand- 
ard Library.  The  Literary  GazHte  says,  "  the  la- 
mented author  was  thoroughly  in  earnest^  unaffect- 
edly pious,  and  a  devoted  seeker  after  trutli.  He 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  literature  and  much  of 
the  pnu'tic;il  knowledge  of  geology,  and  spoke  out 
his  opinion:*  as  boldly  as  sincerely.  The  leading 
points  of  the!>o  essays  arc  as  telling  now  as  when 
they  firet  came  out" 


Lord  Palmorston's  Opinions  and  Policy,  as  Minis- 


the  historical  trea:*ures  of  our  country  during  more 
than  forty  of  the  most  memorable  years  in  our  an- 
nals." 

The  Literature  and  romance  of  Northern  Europe. 
By  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  Tliis  work  consti- 
tutes a  complete  History  of  the  Literature  of  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  with  Copious 
Specimens  of  the  most  celebrated  Histories^  Roman- 
ces, Popular  Legends  and  Tales,  Old  Chivalrous 
Ballads,  Tragic  and  Comic  Dramas,  National  Songs, 
Novels,  and  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Present 
Day. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  is  more  than  usually 
active  just  now.  A  New  edition  of  the  "  Life  of 
Ormonde,"  has  been  -issued.  Burnet's  "  Lives  of 
the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  "  is  about  to  be  re-issued, 
and  two  new  and  useful  works  are  in  the  press, 
namely,  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  contained 
in  the  Libraries  of  the  Twenty-four  iblls  and  Col- 
legea  which  constitute  the^Universitj  of  Oxford,"  { 


prepared  by  Mr.  Coze,  of  the  Bodleian,  from  IJm 
MS.  in  that  library, — and  "Fasti  Cathob'ci :  a  lui- 
versal  chronology,"  by  the  Rev.  Edward  GressweiD. 

Mr.  Bentley  announces  several  important  newpab-  f 
licationsL  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Loid 
Langdale,  late  Master  of  the  Rolls;  Corneille  and 
his  Times,  by  11  Gnizot,  to  appear  in  England,  un- 
der the  new  International  Copyright  Treiiy,  aimnl- 
taneously  with  the  Paris  issue ;  A  History  of  the 
Administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  Mr. 
Kaye,  the  historian  of  the  Afighan  war.  Lives  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  lives  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  Lngland. 

Dickens'  new  work,  Bleak  House,  is  destined  to 
be  a  favorite.  The  first  number  is  thus  welcomed  by 
the  Literary  Gazette, 

Mr.  Dickens  returns  to  us  in  "  Bleak  House  "  with 
the  same  quaint  elaboracy  of  character  and  incident, 
developed  with  the  same  largeness  and  simplidtj 
of  heart  He  still  sees  fun  where  fun  is,  ana  good 
where  good  is  ;  and  brings  his  characteristic  pow- 
ers of  description  to  bear  upon  the  world  around 
us  with,  if  possible,  a  riper  and  a  truer  hand. 

American  Books. 

Bancroft's  new  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, is  warmly  received.  The  estimate  of  the  ^^A- 
enceum  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  leading 
critical  journals.    It  says : — 

"  This  work  must  take  its  place  as  an  essentially 
satisfactory  history  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's style  is  original  and  national.  It  breathes  of 
the  mountain  and  the  prairie.  A  strain  of  wild  and 
forest-like  music  swells  up  in  almost  every  line. 
The  story  is  told  richly  ana  vividly.  In  his  hands 
American  scenery  is  full  of  fine  effects.  Steeped  in 
the  colors  of  his  imagination,  a  thousand  incident^ 
tliough  dull  before,  appear  now  animated  and  pie- 
torial.  In  his  narrative  all  is  movement.  His  men 
glow  with  human  purposes — ^his  story  8wee[)8  od 
with  the  exulting  life  of  a  procession." — Atht-rnxum, 

The  Life  of  Justice  Story,  by  his  son,  is  also  well 
received.  The  Spectator  says  of  it : — "  In  a  biogra- 
phy by  a  son,  the  reader  is  prepared  to  make  allow- 
ances for  filial  partiality,  shown  both  in  commission 
and  omission.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Story  the  allow- 
ance needed  is  less  than  usual.  He  takes  a  critical 
though  a  favorable  view  of  his  father;  touching 
with  trutli,  if  somewhat  undervaluing,  his  defects 
of  diffuseness  and  want  of  condensed  strength  in 
composition ;  which,  indeed,  naturally  arose  from 
the  extent  and  multiplicity  of  his  tusks.  In  the 
social  aspect  the  man  was  probably  as  faultless  as 
man  can  well  be ;  his  dispoi>ition  to  think  well  of 
everybody,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  every  eflbrt, 
except  latterly  in  the  case  (»f  Democrats,  certainly 
not  amounting  to  a  fault  In  his  public  and  gen 
eral  character  the  reader  will  desire  another  view ; 
at  present  the  picture  is,  so  to  speak,  almost  with- 
out shade." 

The  Athenaeum^  while  eulogizing  the  man,  in- 
clines to  censure  the  biograpliy.  **  Like  the  biogra- 
phies of  Ilomilly  and  Mackintosh,  these  volumes 
are  a  tribute  of  filial  love  and  reverence ;  and  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  from  respect  for  the  memo- 
ry of  the  great  American  jurist,  we  were  desirous 
of  being  able  to  place  the  record  of  so  much  genius 
and  worth  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  former  worka 
We  regret  to  say,  that  we  can  aeoord  to  thete  vol- 
umee  no  such  distinction.    Witiiont  th«r  dimimah- 
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ing  in  the  least  degree,  our  respect  and  admiration 
for  Justice  Story  as  a  philosophical  lawyer  and  a 
eonscientiouB  and  amiaole  man,  we^re  compelled 
to  confess  that  the  penisal  of  these  volumes  has  not 
iA>rded  us  much  instruction  or  pleasure.  But  if 
he  intended  his  work  to  be  read — ^if  he  aimed  at 
pleasing  and  delighting  others,  as  well  as  indulging 
WB  own  feelings  of  filial  regard, — why  did  he  make 
thif  work  so  long?  The  life  of  his  father  docs  not 
afford  sufficient  incident  for  two  thick  octavo  vol- 
nmesL  A  judicious  curtailment  of  the  correspond- 
ence, and  a  brief  but  clear  epitome  of  the  father's 
professional  labors,  would  have  boon  far  preferable 
to  the  present  series  of  uniuteresting  letters  and  of 
cases  which  arc  much  better  read  in  the  regular 
Reporta." 

The  Life  of  Marparet  Fuller  meets  with  various 
reception.  Tlic  Critic  opens  with  a  ludicrous  de- 
scription of  Transcendentalism,  and  says :  *'  It  was 
witn  unsated  curiosity  that  we  took  up  these  Me- 
moirs of  Miss  FuLLF.R,  who  was  understood  to  have 
been  the  Qneeii  of  New  England's  new  spirituoliBni, 
SB  Emrilson  was  suppoeed  to  be  its  king.  Nor  have 
we  been  altogether  disappointed.  It  is  a  book 
which  throws  ample  light  on  a  Now  England  per- 
sonality, and  on  a  New  England  circle,  which,  in 
themselves,  and  from  tlieir  contrasts  with  character 
and  circumstances  in  Old  England,  arc  very  singu- 
lar and  interesting.  Certainly,  it  is  the  first  chap- 
ter of  American  literary  history  that  we  have  found 
worth  the  reading.  AVe  may  characterize  itis  intor- 
eat  in  a  single  sentence,  by  saving  that  what  Cak- 
ltle'a  Li/e  of  Sterling  is  to  (.)fd  England,  those  ^le- 
moirs  are  to  New.  For  the  rest,  it  need  only  be 
added  that  to  high  literary  excellence,  the  work 
makes  no  pretensions." 

Sixteen  months  in  California,  by  D.  B.  Woods, 
published  by  llARrEits,  and  reprinted  by  Ix>w,  is 
highly  praised.  'ikxy^iXm  Athcnaum:  "We  have  not 
seen  a  oett^r  book  than  this  on  Culifoniio.  We  say 
emphatically  "  bettor," — not  as  rosnocts  the  writer  s 
cleverness — though  that  ia  rei»poctaDlo  enough — but 
as  regards  the  sobriety  of  tone  throughout,  the  evi- 
dent honestv  of  purpose  with  whicli  it  has  been 
written,  and  the  exactness  of  its  details  in  all  that 
relates  to  tho  minor's  daily  life.  This  is  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  writer's  position  and  acquire- 
ments." 

Iloraco  Greeley's  Olancoa  at  Eurono,  published 
by  Dewitt  (fc  Davenport,  is  reprinted  in  London. 
Tlie  Critic  says  they  "are  the  hasty  notes  of  a  Visitor 
to  the  Groat  Exhibition.  There  is  little  of  novelty 
in  them,  even  for  his  Transatlantic  countrymen; 
nothing  for  us,  to  whom  everything  described  is  so 
familiar.  Nor  does  his  style  offer  any  peculiar  at- 
tractions to  make  old  things  look  lie  new." 

The  Men  and  Women  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
is  the  title  of  a  brilliant  series  of  sketches  of  emi- 
nent personages  who  flourished  in  France  during 
the  reigns  of  Ix>uis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  and  subse- 
ijuent  to  the  o^stablishment  of  the  Directory — ^pub- 
lished in  two  beautiful  volumes,  by  Reukield.  The 
list  includes  a  great  number  of  names  celebrated  in 
history,  with  not  a  few  whose  genins  contributed 
to  the  splendor  of  their  era  and  the  formation  of 
the  public  character,  but  to  whom  history  has  not 
done  an  equal  justice.  Statesmen,  warriors,  poets^ 
artists,  actors^  savans,  kings,  queens,  nobles,  courte- 
eaufr— «11  the  strangidy  brilliant  circle  that  at  the 


time  made  up  French  society  are  brought  into 
review,  and  into  that  moral  juxtaposition  which 
their  real  influence  would  indicate.  The  list  is 
large,  and  the  delineation  admirable.  The  peculiar 
tact,  brilliancy,  and  finesse  of  the  French  mind  ar« 
visible  in  every  touch  of  the  author's  pencil. 
Some  of  the  sketches  are  master  pieces  of  character- 
painting,  while  the  facts  of  private  history,  personal 
traits,  and  illustrative  incidents  are  instructive. 
Treating  of  French  characters  there  is  much  that 
must  be  repulsive,  if  the  delineation  be  true ;  but 
we  know  of  no  work  which,  with  such  successful 
strokes,  brings  before  the  reader  the  veritable  pic- 
ture of  Uiat  desolate  era  which  found  its  natural 
development  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  as 
these  volumes  present 

Prof.  Aytour's  I^ays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  a 
well-known  brilliant  series  of  ballads  founded  on 
the  heroic  incidents  of  Scottii^h  history,  and  highly 
lauded  by  the  British  press,  has  boon  handsomely 
re[)roduced  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Redfield. 

The  Book  of  Ballads  by  Pro.  Gaultior,  the  prince 
of  parodists,  has  also  been  reprinted  by  Air.  Red- 
yiKLD— tt  most  genial  and  humorous  work.  Poetic 
ability  and  lire  are  intermingled  with  tho  humorous 
fancies  and  broad  farce  of  the  poems.  Tliey  are 
incomparably  the  best  specimens  of  comic  poetry 
of  the  day. 

Cousin's  Course  of  the  History  of  Philosoiihv— i 
the  memorable  prelections  of  tho  distinguiJiiod 
French  philosopher,  on  his  restoration  to  his  chair 
in  the  L'nivei'sity,  which  have  been  the  admiration 
of  scholars  and  thinkers,  have  boon  elegantly  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  O.  W.  Wight,  and  published  in  two 
volumes  by  the  Messrs.  Appletox. 

Madame  Pulszky's  popular  work.  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions of  Ilungary,  which  was  received  with  re- 
markable favor  in  England,  and  is  a  work  of  both 
intrinsic  and  relative  worth,  is  republished  in  a 
handsome  volume,  by  J.  S.  REDKiELn,  and  will  be 
equally  a  favorite  in  this  country.  The  last  work 
of  that  aoeoniplished  scholar.  Professor  Stuart,  of 
the  AndovortHjminary — a  Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
verbs— has  been  published  by  M  W.  Dood,  in  one 
Vol.  12mo.  It  l>ottrs  tho  marks  of  that  extensive 
erudition,  careful  thought  and  earnest  feeling  which 
render  the  author  one  of  tho  most  successful  exe- 
getes  of  modem  time",  and  will  be  an  acceptable 
bequest  to  the  wide  circle  of  his  admirers. 

Tlie  Messrs.  Carter  liave  recently  republished 
several  works  of  religious  character,  selected  with 
that  judicious  care  which  has  made  their  list^  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  any  house 
in  the  country.  The  Folded  I^amb,  a  biography  of 
a  charming  little  child,  by  his  mother;  Far  Of^  a 
popular  sketch  of  oriental  lands  and  scenes,  by  a 
nighly  successful  writer,  the  author  of  "Peep  of 
Day;"  Songs  in  the  House  of  My  Pilgrimage,  a  col- 
lection of  devotional  poetry  for  daily  use ;  Frank 
NethertoD,  a  fine  juvenile  tale,  d:c. 

Itzmb. 

—  The  death  of  William  Thompson.  Esq.,  an  emi- 
nent naturalist  of  Belfast  is  announced. 

—  Robert  Blackwood,  one  of  the  sons  of  William 
Blackwood,  a  name  rendered  immortal  by  connec- 
tion with  the  celebrated  Magazine,  recently  died  in 
Edinburgh. 


filS 


UTBBABY  lOSCEUiAllIii 


~  Tbe  Wollaaton  Medal  of  tbe  Oeolof^ul  So- 
ciety, bu  been  coDferred  on  Dr.  Fitton,  ooe  of  Ihc 
patrikTcbs  of  the  Scieoce. 

—  Ur.  Dickens'  Kenerom-liearted  Isbor  of  love. 
the  "  Gaild  nl  Literitturo  tad  Art,"  ia  making  lab- 
rtantial  and  hanorable  prn^iis.  Three  {imbnn- 
ancM  of  Sit  E.  B.  Ljttun's  drama  latelj  giren,  re- 
nlited  a  net  profit  of  ISOOl.  to  tlie  ioBtituliuo,  whtch 
han  HvV  about  40001.  m  hand. 

—  An  ioduatriul  refuge  for  impoveriehnl  gentle- 
wamen  of  rank  iind  Htotiim  Laa  jaat  been  fuun<li<J, 
nnder  (he  litla  of  "Tho  Ladieii' Guild." 

—  Ciiunt  DemidniT  has  nnnounccd  to  tbe  AcaiJe 
mj  of  Scieurca  ifl  Pari*  his  intention  to  muke  n  ^o- 
juum  of  tlircc  j>>ara  in  Siberia, — accompanied  lij' 
artislB,  men  of  letter*  and  nmiu  tathe  number  of 
twoity-Gve  or  twenty-aix. 

—  Pniflllnckie  of  Edinburgh,  baa  bem  e1ecte<ito 
tlie  vacant  Orcek  chair  in  the  Vniverfiit^  of  Edin- 
burgh, lie  had  di'linguiibud  cumpetitora — Dr'9. 
Smith,  Sch  mi  la,  I>ruC  Macdonal  and  Mr.  Prioa. 

—  A  bit]  hail  been  introduced  into  ParIUinMit,far 
»botialiing,le!its  in  tlie  Scotlinh  univerriliee  fhr  all 
profeniuinl  chatrf  but  those  of  the  theological  tat- 
vititt.  At  preeent  e*erj  I'rofeiMir,  before  induction, 
ti  required  by  lav  to  ni^  tlie  Westminster  ConfiiR- 
Non  of  Faith'  and  tiie  other  fiirmularie»  iif  the  Srnt- 
ti«b  KatablkKbed  Kirk.  Mony  of  the  moat  diitui- 
guLihed  prufetsoTR  in  ScotlstiJ  do  not  belong  to  tile 
£»tablisDed  Church  of  that  country.  Id  Edinbur^'h, 
for  inslanee,  Mr.  Ketland,Profe!'»or  of  Mathematical, 
VM  a  Cambridge  senior  vrangler;  Sir  Willinm 
Hamilton,  Prufe'sor  of  Logic,  wan  an  Oxford  Gr-'t 
class  man ;  and  Frofcstor  J.  D.  Forbca,  Natural  Plii- 
toeophy,  also  belongs  to  the  ijcolli^h  Episcopal 
Churcn.  It  is  the  Barao  in  other  univeriiities,  us  iit 
St.  Andrenr'e,  vrlipre  tbe  l'rind|)iil,  b'ir  DaTid  Brew- 
ster, belongs  to  the  Free  Churcii  of  ScotlauiL 

—  Mr.  H.  P.  Gray.ourNewTork  artiat,  sent  two 
nctnrea,  7'lic  Waffct  0/  War  and  ICfjimf,  to  the 
foitJEli  Institution.  A  critic  savs :  Ttie  former  ia 
painted  with  caru,  nor  are  the  ngures,  taken  icpa- 

rutely,unsacceii8tul,but'' '"'  "  '  "   "'  "" 

nor  is  the  style  such  as 

—  Mr.  Somviel  Prnut,  one  of  the  most  didin- 
guiehed  of  ICngliKh  Water-colori^ts,  recmtly  died, 
much  lamented. 

—  The  recently  published  lettora  of  Shelley, 
prefaced  by  tho  puet  Drowning,  turn  out  to  be  fur- 

The  discovery  wm  made  in  qoile  an  acddenlnl 
manner.  Mr.  Alozon  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  bciok 
to  Mr.  Tennyson.  During  a  vinit  which  Mr.  Pul 
graTe  was  paying  to  Mr.  Tennyaon  be  dipped  iiito 
tlte  Siiellej  volume  and  lighted  on  a  letter  vrideiiK 
from  Florence  to  Godwin— the  l*lter  half  of  wUicb 
he  at  once  recognised  as  port  of  an  article  on 
Florence  written  for  the  "  Quarterly  Review'  so 
far  bock  as  Ibi'lbyhia  futher.Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
It  ia  good  to  find  a  son  bo  well  vert>cil  in  the  writing 
of  hix  father  as  yoiicig  Mr.  Palgrare  proved  himself 
to  be  on  thia  occasion.  He  lost  no  time, as  waDiay 
suppose,  in  communicating  hia  curious  diacDver\  to 
his  father;  and  Sir  Fiancis,  after  comparinj^  ilje 


[April, 


printed  Uttar  with  the  priatad  article,  wrote  atanM 
'    Mr.  UmtoD  iolbrmiqg  him  that  t^  letter — by 


which  be  bxTwritteii  for  the  ''Quarterly  BeTiew-" 
—  Tbomu  Hoore — to  be  beat  known  bereaftat 
by  his  songs  and  hia  aatires — died  at  Sloperton  Cot- 
tage, near  DeviiM,  on  the  9eth  of  last  moDth,  in  tha 
VSnd  year  of  hii  age.  For  tbe  last  three  yean  hia 
life  had  been  a  long  disease — not  attended  with 
either  bodily  or  mental  suffering — but  from  a  grad- 
ual softening  of  the  brain  sod  a  reduction  of  tlw 
mind  to  a  slate  of  childishness.  Swift  and  Sonlbej 
and  Scott  auffered  much  in  (he  same  way, — bat  tb* 
caae  of  Moore  was  rather  like  that  of  his  great 
countryman  Swift  than  like  thoee  of  his  contempo- 
raries !?cott  and  Soutbej.  Swift  was  frequently 
free  from  jiain — but  Soutbey  and  Scott  suOered 
mentally  and  bodily.  Mr.  Moore  had  lived  in  tha 
cottage  in  which  he  died  for  fourand-thirly  years. 
It  is  a  pretty,  unpretending  home, — Gtly  described 
by  ita  owner  ia  the  words  of  I'ope — 


and  is  separated  from  tbe  picturesque  tHllage  of 
Bromham  by  a  small  verdant  valley,  ezhibiling 
some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  Wiltshire  sc^ncty. 
Thoma*  Uoore  was  bom  in  Angier  Street,  Dublin,  on 
the  30th  May,  178U. 


r  wit hdra wing  llie  grant  to  Maynooth 


Archbiahop  Whately  boa  pronounced  against  the 
proposal  for  withdrawing  llie  -  ■     •■ 

Colloge,  in  Ireland. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  publication  of  "Bleak 
llouae,"  Mr.  Dickeue  had  the  honor  of  entertaining 
at  dinner  His  Gmcc  the  Duke  of  Devmsbire,  and 
the  loading  mem  beta  of  tlic  Guild  of  liUralure  and 
Art,  including  MeBsra,  StaniielJ,  Grieve,  Stone,  Sfg, 
Tennicl,  Uaghe,  Knight,  Ilurne,  Bell,  Coatellot  For- 
Bter,  Cunuingluini,  Collins,  d-Ci 

Tlie  inhnbitanta  of  Svhiitniaasen  have  been  inau- 
gurating a  nionumtnt  to  the  memory  of  John  von 
Muller,  the  great  historian,  in  that,  his  native  town. 

Madame  Sonlag,  who  has  been  singing  at  Leijieia 
for  £101  a  night  (an  immense  sum  in  Gemianv,)  is 
engaged  fur  a  short  sotien  of  performances  at  Uam- 
bui^  and  purp<>s«s  viuliug  the  United  titateis  ae- 
comimnied  by  Thalbcrg. 

LAKAniiNif*  new  periodical,  the  Ciiilifatevr,  is 
receiving  fair  support.  Tlie  subscript  ions  are  00m- 
iui;  in  rapidly,  and  the  first  number  will  appear 
shortly.    It  is  stated  Ihnt  General  Cavaignac  u  er 

1  i_   !_     1!.   "  "emoirs"  for  Iho  pr« 

contributing  her  Im 
prcRFiions  of  England  during  her  recent  vinl.  Sba 
Ji  engaged  olao  on  a  more  clabonile  account  of  her 

recidenco  in  tbe  United  States. Herr  JIaKleben, 

tlie  publisher  at  Pesth  and  Vienna,  bus  ^usl  publish- 
ed a  translation  of  Ur.  Dickens'  "  Child's  Itiftory 
of  England." 

—  It  ia  announced  .that  Mr.  Ainswortb,  tha  Ori- 
ental traveller,  ia  about  to  proceed  to  Australia, 
under  the  dircclion  of  the  Victoria  Gold  Mining 
Compauy,  on  a  mis;'ion  to  explore  gcologicsUy  tbs 
gold  dislricta  of  Port  Philip. 


